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MOON’S PHASES. 

Mean Time, 

M. H. 

Full Moon,~Satur. 3. 10 past 0 mom. 
Last Quartl~Satur. 10. 1 1 — 4 mom. 
New Moon^Frid. 16. 8 — 11 alter. 
First Quart.~Satur. 24. 55 — 3 after. 


TERMS, Ac. 

August 

1. Lammas Day. 

12. King George IV. bom 

15. Grouse-shooting begins. 

16. Fred. Duke of York bom, (1763.) 
21. Henry Duke of Clarence born (1765.) 


%• The Correspondents of the Edinburgh Magazine and Litebart 
Miscellany are respectfully requested to transmit their Communication* 
for the Editor to Archibald Constable & Company, Edinburgh, or to 
Hurst, Robinson, & Company, London ; to whom also orders for the 
Work should be addressed. 
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I Co Covrespmrtiente. 

Soj£C time ago we received a very clever and piquant Essay 44 On Bulls,” signed 
Taurus and we take shame to ourselves for not acknowledging it sooner. A 
asked spirit predominates in this writer’s spccilegia. We like him* the better, how- 
re, that he has shown bat small tenderness to ourselves ; although we think be 
admit, that he has not been so successful in poaching on our manor, as he 
expected. We give, as a specimen, the last bull in his collection, for which he is in- 
dited to the Literary Gazette, June 2 id ; 44 We should have been glad to have gi- 
ves the account of the Chamois hunting itself, which is interesting, and well de- 
uib e d ; we must, however, pass it by L e., we u must pass by the Chamois 
banting itself 1 1 P' 

i The following, among other articles, are destined to appear in our next, and suc- 
ceeding numbers : 44 Illustrations of Scottish Ballad Poetry, No. I. “ The Witch 
[ of Edderton M Poetical Epistle to W. W. 44 The Translation of the Italian of 
i Lorenm de’ Medici — Quanto e be.Ua giovanezza , &c. “ The Charter of Thomas 
I of Eirddoun ;** 44 The early Dramatic Writers, No. I. “ Songs of the Exile, Ac. 

| Ac.;” 44 On the Influence of the Moon upon the Seasons 44 The Love Adventures 
j of Frauds Corkincap, Eaq. Canto I. 44 Emendation of a passage in Macbeth 
I ** Review of S«xnond*s Travels in Switzerland 44 Reminiscences of Auld Langsyne, 
No. IL 44 On the Early Italian Romances, No. II. 44 Cornicula’s Peep into Par- 
liament, No. II. 44 Foreign Slave Trade* No. II. 44 Adventures of Casanova in 
Warsaw, Part IL 44 Eben. Anderson’s Visit to Windsor 44 The Reporter’s Bud- 
get, Not II. 44 Review of Gillespie’s Sermons 44 Review of Kerr Porter’s Tra- 
vels 44 Review of Sir Marmaduke Maxwell Ac. Ac. Ac. 

The quantity of 44 Dreams ” we receive exceeds all belief. Life, say the moralis- 
ing Poets, is but a dream ; and hence we explain the phenomenon. Among others, 
one has been sent us, signed “ Veritas ," which the author assures us is a 44 Rondo " 
We supposed that Truth never dreamed; but it seems we were mistaken. Surely, 
never before was Truth enwrapped in such a mystical and unintelligible jargon. We 
are told, 44 the Sun forsook his earth-borne Throne that 44 the Evening was beauti- 
fully roan that 44 the Harp of Esh journied past, slumber-east o'er Echo's ear ;** 
that 44 the very rosy clouds kissed about the Sun that the author’s soul, 44 on a 
word’s breath, took wing and, in shdrt, that the whole 44 Dream,” vouched for by 
Truth itself, is 44 beautifully pleasing I” We are sorry to say that, for once. Truth 
and We are at issue. 

44 Love's Labour LotC ’ (an ahsurd title) contains many beautiful lines ; l nit the 
s to ry is clumsily developed, and, as a whole, it falls below the mark to which the 
talents of the author might have obviously raised it. As we have been talking of 
Dreams , we shall quote the following couplet, which we think both original and strik- 
ing: 

44 Oft come and go the Moon’s pale beams. 

Like glimpses of Truth through hurrying Dreams 

M The Village Old Maid" is not 44 original as the author assures us, but a toler- 
ably close pntody of Southey’s 44 Mary the Maid of the Inn one of the best-known 
and most popular of the Laureate’s short pieces. How could L. L. P. ever imagine 
that he could pass off such a thing, as an 44 original” attempt of his own ? We every 
day see more reason for adhering rigidly to the rule laid down in last Number. 

The penmanship displayed in 44 The Monastery ” and 44 Vincentio" is quite beauti- 
ful. 


44 The Portrait , a Monitory Epistle from the Dead to the Living," is too long, 
and too much in a moralising strain, to be effective or poetical. In its present state, 
we do not think we can insert it. The author, however, has our thanks and best 

wishes. 

44 Sir Alan Mortimer, a Legendary Ballad," we have not had time to peruse ; but 
it shall meet with that attentive consideration which the author’s talents and his mo- 
derty entitle him to expect at our hands. 

The Review of 44 Millar's Poems" is in types, and w ill appear in our next Number. 
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The brutumfulmen of “ Cindnnatus Caledonius” has proved quite harmless. 1 
may, for ought we care, be a very important person in bis district, and even an Klc 
of the Kirk, notwithstanding he deals out blasphemy at second-hand ; — but we kn< 
nothing, either of him or of the subject of his complaint. His 44 Kenitish MS” 
the most contemptible jumble of dullness and profanity we ever read ; althouj 
the author seems to think it vastly biting and clever. He is, forsooth, a 44 marvello 
proper man” to vapour about 44 imitations,” which have no existence, except amid 
the vagaries floating about in his own attic story. We consign him to the unqualifi< 
admiration of the whole Servum Pecus of Blasphemers, and Parodists of Holy Writ 

The paper 44 On Chivalry and Us Tales ” is under consideration. The accompany 
ing Verses, not being exactly adapted to our Miscellany, shall be returned to the m 
thor, as he desires. 

44 On the Exhibition of Gladiators at Rome” is highly respectable. We shall b 
happy to hear again from the author. 

Judging from the 44 Specimen” Bent us, 44 the Poetry of the Kandyans’* is no 
very inviting. 

A great number of other pieces have been received, which do not require any parti 
cuter notice. 

%• Contributors, as all Editors know, to their cost, are a somewhat testy race; and m 
we dare not presume to say a word about their habits and practices ourselves, we shall 
take the liberty to transcribe, for their benefit or amusement, as it may happen* the 
‘following passage from a communication we have just received ; premising we 
think the author one of the fraternity himself — so well versed is he in the secrets ot 
the prison-house. 44 A Contributor is like nobody else, or rather no one else is like 
him. His ideas are all for his Magazine. Does any thing extraordinary happen to 
him ? — it will make an article. Does he hear a good story ? — it only needs an extra- 
ordinary walk to the hills, or a pilgrimage to Lyddal Cross, and the thing is done. 

The memorandum-book of his mind often exhibits, 4 This in my next to the 

— — He gives vent to all his feelings in his Magazine : grief, love, jealousy, 
&c. are all, in their turns, subservient to his grand purpose — Article-making. His 
sentiments are no longer his own ; he lays open his heart’s-core ; he parades his no- 
blest, or describes his wildest sensations ; he goes about, like a roaring lion, seeking 
whom and what he may devour ; he spares not the most recent occurrences, and 
works up the simplest incident into a story : — moreover, he borrows largely, like Mr 
Vansittart, funds the principal, and generally forgets to pay the interest. Washing- 
ton Irvine would make an excellent Contributor, in many respects. Every thing he 
writes about seems to have occurred on purpose to fill a leaf in his Sketch-Book. He 
sketches few views without taking advantage of Gilpin’s instructions. Reading his 
articles (for articles they are, and nothing else,) is like sailing on a canal — soft and 
smooth— diversified sometimes with rich and beautiful scenery. He is occasionally, 
though but seldom, grand, — deep enough, but never rapid. He would make a most 
excellent Contributor !” 
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ADTEimrtEs nr Warsaw. 

From the German, 

l John Janes Casanova de Seingalt, a 
man *rell known to the literary world 
in general, and to that of Germany in 
particular, and brother to John Casa- 
nova. Director of the Royal Academy 
of Am at Dresden, was bom at Venice 
in the year 1725. The nnmber of his 
worts, and the versatility of his talents, 
afike render him celebrated, no less 
than his singular adventures and exten- 
sive travels; either fortune or incUna- 
doq having led him, not only to visit, 
bat almost to naturalize himself, in 
luty, Spain, Prance, England, Rasas, 
Turkey, Germany, and Poland. Ha 
died at the cloae of the last century, at 
Dux, in Bohemia, alter filling, for seve- 
ral years, the situation of Librarian to 
the Count Von Waldstein. The fol- 
lowing is £ XT RAC T HD FROM UU OWN 

Memoirs of his Life.] 

About the latter end of October, 
1T65, I arrived from Petersburg at 
Wanaw, where a aeries of curcum- 
■fiarn gradually led to that event 
which has rendered my stay in this 
town a remarkable epoch of my life. 
Hairing provided myself with a car- 
nage and a lacquais de place, which 1 
hired for the month, as these things 
« indispensable to a strangerin War- 
aw, I drove to pay my respects to 
M a t e Adam Czartorinsky, Governor 

a , as it was then called m Poland, 
Deni) of Podolia, to whom 1 had 
bmwght a letter from the English 
Ambassador at the Coart of Russia. 
1 found him in a room, which served 
at onee for library and bedchamber, 
VOL. xi. 


sitting at a large table covered with 
writings and printed papers, and sur- 
rounded by about forty or fifty per- 
sons. My letter was a long one. 
The Prince read it through, and 
then said to me, expressing himself 
very elegantly in French : “ The 
person who introduces you possesses 
my unlimited esteem ; at this mo- 
ment 1 am unfortunately occupied 
with a Airs of importance, but I snail 
be happy to have the honour of aaa- 
tng you this evening, provided you 
are not better engaged/ 1 I returned 
to my carriage, and drove to the pa- 
lace of Prince Sulkowsky, who had 
lately been appointed Ambassador to 
the Court of Louis the Fifteenth, 
and was shortly going to take pos- 
session of his post 1 found himju* , 
setting off to visit the School of Ca- 
dets. He, however, read through 
my letter, and said : “ We have 
much to discuss together. Will you 
have the goodness to dine with me 
at four o'clock, provided you are not 
better engaged r’ I accepted the in- 
vitation, and had now only to consi- 
der about the best mode of pasting 
away the intervening time. My ser- 
vant had told me that an opera was 
rehearsing, to which any one might 
be admitted. Thither I repaired, 
and, alike unknowing and unknown, 
amused myself for three hours. The 
dancers and singers all delighted me, 
but more particularly one of the for- 
mer, named Catani, a Milanese, of 
whom 1 had already heard much, as 
well as of her countryman Toraatis, 
who directed the Opera Rufih, and 
A 
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# Casanova* t Adventures in Warsaw . 

had found means to secure to him- 
self the possession of the above-men- 
tioned figurante. Without being re- 
markably excellent in the execution 
of any particular steps, this C&tani 
perfbrmed all the principal parts. 

Applause was showered upon her 
from all quarters, and by none was it 
more liberally bestowed than by the 
Russian Ambassador, Prince Repnin, 
who was here looked up to as a sort 
of sovereign. At four o'clock I found 
myself seated at the table of Prince 
Sulkowsky. He talked on every pos- 
sible subject, excepting on those with 
which I was conversant. His fa- 
vourite topics were politics and com- 
merce. Tne less competent he found 
me to vie with him, the more was he 
inclined to shine ; and, I believe, I 


established myself in his good opinion 
by the silent admiration in which I 
oat and listened. Since I was not 
better engaged , (this, I found, was 
the favourite phrase of all great peo- 
ple,) I went in the evening to Prince 
Adam Czartorinsky’s. He presented 
me, by name, to the whole company, 
introducing them in like manner to 
me. They consisted of the Prince, 
Bishop Krasinsky, the Grand Notary 
Razewuaky, the Woiwode of Wil- 
na, (Oginsky,) General Romihen, 
and two others, whose names have 
•escaped my memory. In about a 
quarter of an hour, a remarkably 
fine-looking man entered the room. 
All the company rose up; Prince 
Adam named me to the new-comer, 
and said to me, in a tone of the most 
perfect indifference, “ It is the King.*’ 
This mode of presenting a stranger 
to a Sovereign is, certainly, not one 
likely to awe the senses by an over- 
powering impression of the dignity 
of Majesty ; yet, when taken by sur- 
prise in tnis manner, it requires some 
presence of mind to recover one’s self. 
Though, at first, almost inclined to 
imagine only a joke might be intend- 
ed, I did not permit myself to give 
way to the suspicion, but was on the 
point of bending my knee, when his 
Majesty, with the utmost affability, 
offered me his hand, and allowed me 
to kiss it. Before he had time to pro- 
ceed in engaging me in conversation. 
Prince Adam presented him with the 
letter of the English Ambassador, 
with whom, it appeared, he was ac- 
quainted. The condescending mon- 


HJuIy 

arch, after having read the letter, (du- 
ring all which time he remained stand- 
ing,) asked me a variety of questions 
chiefly relating to the Empress of 
Russia, and the most remarkable per- 
sonages around her throne. On this 
subject I was able to impart a good 
deal of information, to which the 
King listened with great apparent 
interest. Supper was soon after an- 
nounced, and the King, who had 
not ceased to discourse with me, led 
me to table, and placed me at his 
right hand. Every one ate heartily, 
excepting the King, who appeared to 
have no appetite, and myself, who, 
even had 1 not dined with Prince 
Sulkowsky, should not have had any 
either, so fully was 1 satisfied witn 
the honour of being the person on 
whose conversation the attention of 
the whole company seemed to rest. 
After supper, the King still conti- 
nued his remarks upon what I had 
been saying, conversing in the most 
affable and pleasing manner, and 
told me, on retiring,, he hoped to see 
me every day at Court. On taking; 
my leave of Prince Adam, he tola 
me, if I wished to be introduced to 
his father, I must wait upon him the 
following morning at eleven o’clock. 

The King of Poland was of the 
middle size, and well proportioned. 
Handsome, in the general acceptation 
of g>e word, he could scarcely be 
called ; but his physiognomy was ex- 
pressive and engaging. When silent, 
nis countenance might almost appear 
melancholy ; but as soon as he began 
to speak, nothing could be more ani- 
mated than his eloquence ; and, when 
the occasion called it forth, he had a 
fund of humour, which never failed 
to communicate hilarity to all his 
hearers. I returned to my hotel, as 
may easily be imagined, mghly flat- 
tered with the favourable auspices 
under which I had made my dlb&t. 
At the appointed hour, the following 
morning, I made the acquaintance of 
a very remarkable personage — the 
old Prince Czartorinsky, the stately 
Woiwode of Russia. I found him 
in his dressing-gown, surrounded by 
a number of nobility, all in the na- 
tional costume, wearing boots and 
muBtachios, and having their heads 
bare, and Bhaven. He himself stood, 
speaking sometimes to one, and some- 
times to another, in a grave, yet af- 
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fahk manner. As soon as his son, 
who had previously men doped my in- 
tended visit, announced me by name, 
the Woiwode turned towards me, 
ud addressed me in a tone equally 
ranoved from haughtiness and from 
familiarity Though not strictly 
handsome, lie had a good counte- 
nance, a fine tone of voice, and an 
easy, unaffected mode of expressing 
himself. His manners were by no 
means repulsive, nor yet too encou- 
raging; so that, by preserving this 
medium, he wss the better enabled 
to form aa estimate of the true cha- 
racters of thooe with whom he asso- 
ciated. Having heard that my ob- 
ject in visiting Russia had been 
merely my own amusement, and a 
desire to acquire some knowledge of 
a court life, he told me he supposed 
the same reasons had led me to War- 
saw, and proffered his services with 
regard to any acquaintances 1 might 
wish to farm ; adding, that as nis 
family was small, he hoped 1 would 
consider his table as my own, when- 
ever I was disengaged. After this, 
be retired behind a screen to finish 
hn toilette, and then re-anpeared, 
droned in the uniform of ms regi- 
ment, with a long light wig, in toe 
French fashion, according to the cos- 
tume of the late Augustus the Third. 
He then made his bow to the com- 
pany, and retreated to in inner apart- 
ment, which was occupied by his 
wife, who waa just recovering from 
a fit of illness. In order to marry 
this lady, he had renounced the crosi 
of Malta, and fought a duel with pis- 
tols, on horseback ; she having pro- 
mised him her hand, on condition of 
his being successful enough to kill 
his rival. Prince Adam and his sis- 
ter were the issue of this union. This 
Prince, Woiwode of Rossis, and his 
brother. High Chancellor of Lithu- 
ania, had, by means of court in- 
trigues, sown the first seeds of those 
dissensions which a short time before 
bad Poland, and, assisted by 

the countenance and protection of 
Russia, had elevated to the throne 
their young nephew, Stanislaus Po- 
n&stowsky, who, during a previous 
mission to Petersburg}), had estab- 
lished himself in the good graces of 
the Empress. This measure was, 
however, accomplished without its 
being necessary to dethrone the reign- 


ing King, who was judicious enough 
to die a short time previous to its ex- 
ecution. 

Warsaw was now particularly bril- 
liant ; full of bustle and gaiety, in 
preparation for the approaching Diet. 
On repairing, at dinner-time, to the 
Woiwode's palace, 1 found three ta- 
bles spread out, each containing from 
thirty to forty covers ; and this, 1 
wss told, was the case every day. 
The luxury of Court was nothing in 
comparison with that which reigned 
in the palace of the princely Woi- 
wode of Ruraia. Prince Adam told 
me 1 must always establish myself 
st his father's own table : — be pre- 
sented me to his sister, the beautiful 
Princess Lubomiraky, and to several 
Woiwodes and Starostes. In less 
than a fortnight 1 was on a footing of 
intimacy in all the principal houses, 
and invited to every one of the din- 
ners and balls, which were daily 
given by one or other of the nobility. 
The narrowness of my finances for- 
bade my indulging in play, and ob- 
liged me to practise the strictest eco- 
nomy. 1 therefore made arrangements 
accordingly, for the disposal of my 
time; passing my mornings in the 
library of the Bishop of Kiew, and 
ray afternoons in playing trisette with 
the Grand Woiwode, who seemed to 
prefer me to any one else for a part- 
ner. Yet, notwithstanding all my 
manag em ent and self-denial, at the 
expiration of three months my means 
began to fail me, and I had even 
contracted debts. The expenses of 
lodgings, equipage, two servants, and 
the style of dress I found necessary, 
had completely exhausted my re- 
sources, — and I looked around me, 
and found no remedy. 1 was fully 
determined not to disclose my situa- 
tion to any one, from the conviction, 
that whoever applies to a rich man 
for assistance of this nature, loses his 
esteem if it is granted, and incurs 
his contempt if it is refused. My 
good fortune, however, put me 
in possession of four hundred du- 
cats, in a very unexpected manner. 
A Mrs Smith, who was allowed 
by the King to reside in the pa- 
lace, invited roe one evening to 
supper, to meet his Majesty. The 
rest of the company consisted of the 
good Bishop Krasinsky, the Abbe 
Gigiotti, and a few others, not un- 
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versed in Italian literature. The 
King, always fond of talking, well 
read, and a better classical sdiolar 
than roost princes, related various 
anecdotes of the ancient Roman au- 
thors, at the same time quoting 
writers and manuscripts, at the men- 
tion of which I could only remain 
silent, as they probably existed no 
where but in his own imagination. 
Every one talked excepting myself, 
who, having had no dinner, really 
ate heartily, from actual hunger, and 
only spoke when absolutely necessa- 
ry, ana that in as few words as pos- 
sible. The Abb6, in order to try my 
powers, turned the conversation upon 
Horace, whom I began to eulogize, 
particularly admiring bit talent for 
delicate irony. The King desired an 
instance of mis ; to which I replied, 
that many might be quoted, but that 
the following was a case in point, 
which appeared to me particularly 
elegant and well turned : “ Coram 

re ge,” says the poet, “ de paupertate 
(acentes plus quam poscentes ferent.” 
° That is very true," said the King, 
laughing; on which Mrs Smith 
begged of the Bishop to translate the 
passage. He complied, in the fol- 
lowing words : 44 He who mentions 
not his poverty in the presence of 
the King, will profit more than he 
who speaks of it." The lady de- 
clared she could discover nothing 
satirical in this. I, having already 
said so much, now remained silent. 
The King changed the subject, and 
began talking of Ariosto, saying he 
should like to study him with me. 
I bowed, and answered in the words 
of Horace, “ Tempera qumeram !” 
The next morning, on returning 
from mass, the generous and too-ill- 
fated Stanislaus presented me his 
hand, at the tame time giving me a 
little packet, and saying, “ Remem- 
ber Horace, and do not mention this 
to any one." Its contents, 1 found, 
were four hundred ducats, and I was 
thus enabled to discharge my debts. 
From this time I became an almost 
daily attendant in the King" s dress- 
ing-room, where, while completing 
his toilette, he was fond of convers- 
ing with those who had no affairs 
to trannct with him, but merely 
•ought his amusement. Nothing 
mote, however, was said of Ariosto. 
The King understood Italian, yet 


not sufficiently well to sustain a con- 
versation, ana still less to be able to 
enter into the beauties of this great 
poet. 

The brilliance of Warsaw had now 
risen to its height. People flocked 
from all quarters to behold the fa- 
voured mortal, who, at his birth, had 
so little prospect of ever ascending a 
throne. The King made a point of 
showing himself to every one ; and 
was even displeased if he knew of 
any stranger being in Warsaw with- 
out having seen him. No introduc- 
tion was necessary ; any one might 
appear at Court ; and the King was 
frequently the first to address those 
persons who were unknown to him. 

January was now drawing to a 
dose ; and, about this time, I had a 
dream, which has proved a very re- 
markable one. I dreamed that I was 
sitting at table with a party of dis- 
tinguished persons, when one of the 
guests threw a bottle in my face, 
with so much violence that I was 
instantly covered with blood ; that 1 
ran the aggressor through the body, 
threw myself into my carriage, and 
left the place. This was the whole 
of the dream ; and an accident, which 
happened to me on the following 
day, recalled it very forcibly to my 
recollection. Prince Charles of Cour- 
land had been for some days in War- 
saw, and had insisted on my aocom-. 
panying him to dinner at Count Po- 
ninsky's, who was then Grand Mar- 
shal, and soon afterwards became 
Prince, but in a few years was ba- 
nished, and came to an untimely 
end. His house was magnificent, 
and his family agreeable ; but I had 
always avoided making his acquain- 
tance, as he was no mvourite with 
the King and his party. Dinner was 
about half over, when a bottle of 
ehampaigne burst, without being 
touched by any one. A piece of the 
glass struck me in the forehead, cut 
open a vein, and my face, my clothes, 
and the table, were instantly deluged 
with blood. This caused a general 
commotion. My wound was, how- 
ever, quickly-bound up, and we sat 
down again to finish our dinner. This 
circumstance made a very strong im- 
pression upon me, not from its' own 
importance, but from its singular 
connection with my dream, which, 
but for this curious coincidence, I 
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merer should have thought of again. From this tim forward, the critics 
In a situation, many persons of the pit were divided Unto two par- 

woukl, I dare say, have related their tits. In spite of the extraordinary 
dream to the company ; but this I talents of the new favourite, Catani 
avoided doing, both at the time, and could not be induced to give up to 
ever since, thinking it might only her. She therefore daneed in the 
sabject me to the imputation .of su- first ballet, and Binetti in the seosnd. 
pefstitious weakness. 1 even began Whoever applauded the one, instant « 
to «h»nk it scarcely worth regarding, ly stopped, and even turned away, 
since the most remarkable part of the on the appearance of the other. For 
whole dream was yet unfulfilled ; old-acquaintance' sake, I should have 
hot this, however, came to pass also, become a champion of Binetti s, but 
about two months afterwards. the whole family of the Csartorin- 

An opera dancer, whose name was skvs, and all their connections and 
Binetti, and whom I had known adnerents, were on the side of Cats- 
some time before in London, came to ni, and Prince Lubomirsky, in par- 
Warsaw with her husband, (a dancer ocular, was her most zealous admirer, 
also,) on bar way from Vienna to Pe- 1 therefore could not have given up 
tenburgh, and was very well received Catani, and joined the party of her 
by the public. This 1 heard at the rival, without incurring the displco- 
Woiwode's, from the King’s own sure of all those to whom 1 owed the 
mouth; and, moreover, that he meant most. This drew upon me the bit- 
to engage her, for the sum of a thou- terest reproaches from Binetti. She 
sand ducats, to remain a week at even required that 1 should cease 
Warsaw. Impatient to see her, and to frequent the theatre, and threat- 
to impart such agreeable tidings, I ened Tomatis with a vengeance 
lost no tune in paying a visit to her which should make him repent the 
hotel. Equally astonished at seeing affronts he showed her. This threat 
me in Warsaw, and at hearing the was expressed only in general terms ; 
news of the thousand ducats, she hut she soon began to make poor 
hosmnrd to inform her husband, who, Tomatis feel the consequences of her 
as well aa herself, seemed to doubt hatred. The most devoted of her 
the truth of what I told them, till lovero was Xavier Branicki, Grand 
their incredulity was put an end to Chamberlain, Knight of the White 
by the entrance of Prince Poniatows- Eagle, colonel of a regiment of Uli- 
ky, who came to announce the King’s Ians, a friend of the King’s, and a 
wishes, and soon settled the whole man both young and engaging ; who, 
tffiir. Tomatis, on wham the ar- after having served six years in 
raagement of the ballet devolved, France, was now just returned from 
qazed neither pains nor expense lo Berlin, where he had been negocia- 
merit the approbation of his gene- ting affairs between the new King 
roos master ; and both the new-com- of Poland and Frederick the Second, 
css met with so much applause, that To him Binetti confided her chagrins, 
they were eventually engaged for conjuring him to revenge the iniu- 
a whole year. This gave high of- lies she endured from T omatis, who, 
fence to Catani, since Binetti’s suo by her own account, neglected no 
cess eclipsed her own, and deprived opportunity of treating her with in- 
ker of many adorers ; while Tomatis dignity. The Count, it appears, 
complained of the endless vexations must have promised, not only to 
occasioned him by the enmity of the avenge her wrongs, when occasion 
lair rivals. Binetti, meanwhile, in should occur, but even to create a 
less than a fortnight, was in posses- pretence for doing bo ; and singular 
woo of a house fitted up in the most enough was the expedient which the 
sumptuous style, a quantity of plate, Pole resorted to for this purpose. On 
ajnxuricms kitchen, a choicely-stored the 20th of February, Branicki went 
cellar, and shoals of admirers, a- to the theatre, and, at the close of the 
mon gsU whom were conspicuous the second ballet, contrary to his cua- 
Stolrik Moecansky, and the High tom, he paid a visit to Catani in her 
Chamberlain Branicki, the last of box. She was changing her dress, 
whom occupied apartments in the and had no one with her but Toroa- 
palaoe* close to those of the King. tis. Both of them concluded that 
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Branicki must hare quarrelled with 
Binetti, and now wished to afford 
Catani an opportunity for triumph- 
ing over her rival, on which, how- 
ever, she set very little value, yet 
did not fail to receive, with all due 
politeness, a man whom it would 
nave been highly impolitic to treat 
with any mark of disrespect. The 
piece being ended, and Catani ready 
to return home, Blanicki politely 
offered her his arm, leading her to 
her carriage, which had already 
drawn up, and leaving Toraatis to 
follow. I was standing at the door, 
waiting for my carriage, as the snow 
was falling in large lakes. Catani 
came down ; the coach -door was 
opened ; she got in, and Branicki 
followed, while Tomatis stood by, 
immoveable with astonishment. “Get 
into my carriage, and drive after us,” 
called out the Grand Chamberlain. 
Tomatis replied, he would enter no 
carriage but his own, and begged the 
Count would have the goodness to 
alight. “ Go on,” said Branicki to 
the coachman. Tomatis, however, or- 
dered him to stop, and the man obey- 
ed his master. The Grand Chamber- 
lain, being now compelled to alight, 
ordered his hussar to five the uncivil 
Tomatis a box on the ear; which 
command was so promptly and liter- 
ally executed, that the poor man had 
no time to think of his sword, with 
which he might have defended him- 
self from such injurious treatment 
This, however, he did not do, but 

S ot into his carriage, and drove 
ome, where, it is probable, the di- 
gestion of the box on the ear might 
somewhat interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of his evening repast I had 
been invited to sup with him, but, 
after witnessing the insult he had 
undergone, I felt little inclination to 
do so, and therefore returned to my 
lodgings in an ill humour, and feel- 
ing pretty well convinced that a very 
little would have sufficed to draw 
the same indignity upon myself. 

The next day tnis affair was the 
< discussion of the whole town. To- 
matis kept the house for a fortnight, 
and applied, in vain, to the Kmg, 
and au his patrons, for satisfaction. 
The King himself was at a loss what 
redress to award to the Italian, as 
Branicki maintained he had only re- 
quited one affront by another. To- 


matis told me, in confidence, he 
knew of one effectual method of re- 
venging himself, but that, having laid 
out forty thousand ducats upon the 
last ballet, the loss of this sum must 
be taken into consideration before he 
adopted a measure which would 
oblige him to fly the kingdom. His 
only consolations were the attentions 
of his friends amongst the great, who 
now treated him with redoubled dis- 
tinction ; and the favour bestowed 
on him by the King, who, whether 
at table, at the theatre, or the pro- 
menade, never failed to notice him 
in the most gracious manner. Bi- 
netti alone enjoyed her triumph, 
undisturbed, and took care to show 
her exultation whenever I happened 
to meet with her. This, however, 
occurred but rarely. I was now em- 
ployed in writing for the King, and 
had some hopes of being appointed 
his chief secretary ; at other times I 
had to play trisette with the Woi- 
wode, and to pay my devoirs to the 
Princess, his daughter, who seemed 
to take pleasure in my society. On 
the 4th of March, the day preceding 
the name-day of the King’s eldest 
brother, the High Chamberlain, Casi- 
mir Poniatowsky, there was a grand 
dinner at Court, at which I was pre- 
sent. When every one was rising, 
after dinner, the lung asked me if I 
intended going to the Opera, where 
a piece was to be represented, for the 
first time, in the Polish language. 
So great a novelty interested every 
one, yet could not have the same at- 
tractions for me, as I did not under- 
stand Polish. This I told the Kin^, 
who replied, that I must not let this 
reason deter me, but ought to give 
it a trial, and must come into his 
box. I bowed, and obeyed; and, 
during the performance, stood be- 
hind the King’s chair. After the 
second Act, a ballet was given, in 
which the King was so much pleas- 
ed with the dancing of Casacd, a 
Piedmontese, as to clap his hands, a 
very unusual mark of favour. I was 
not at all acquainted with Casacd, 
and the day I dined with Count 
Poninsky, he had reproached me for 
visiting all the other dancers, with- 
out introducing myself to her. 1 
therefore was tempted, after the bal- 
let, to leave the royal box, and pay 
. a visit to Casacd, m order to cora- 
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riunent her on the high honour the 
King had paid ho*. On my way to 
her box, 1 had to pass by that of 
Binrtti ; and, as the door was open, 
1 stopped there for a moment. Im- 
mediately after. Count Branidri en- 
tered; and he being her acknow- 
ledged admirer, I bowed, made way 
for him, and repaired to the box a£ 
Caacci, who was surprised at see- 
ing me, and gently reproached me 
ibr nerer haring visited her before, 
•lust as I was making her the roost 
violent protestations of admiration, 
Branicki entered. A few moments 
before, I had left him with Binetti : 
it was therefore plain that he had 
Mowed me, but for what reason I 
was at a loss to imagine, unless he 
wished to seek a quarrel with me. 
Bminski, the lieutenant-colonel of 
hia regiment, accompanied him. I 
iwe up, on their entrance, not only 
from politeness, but because I was 
really going to leave the box. Bran- 
idri, however, stopped me, saying, 
“ I have interrupted you. Sir — you 
ttem to be a lover of this lady's ?” 
“ I think her most charming,” I re- 
plied; “is not your Excellency of 
the same opinion ?” “ Undoubted- 

ly," said he ; “ and, what is more, 
/ «n her lover, and I will not brook 
* rival l n I answered, that, knowing 
this, I should not think of visiting 
again. " Y ou yield to me, then ? ys 
aid Be. “ Most certainly,” I re- 
plied; “who would not yield to a 
person like your Excellency ?” Upon 
thia, he addressed me in terms too 
gro* either to be borne or repeated. 
“ This is rather too much,” said I, 
quitting the box, looking him full 
i» the face, and pointing to my 
®*wd. Three or four officers wit- 
Be *ed the whole transaction. I had 
got four steps from the box, he- 
ft** I heard myself honoured with 
appellation of Venetian poltroon. 
" In the field, not in the theatre, a 
Venetian poltroon may, perhaps, 
®>ke^a Polish bravo change nis 
jene/* mid I, turning back, and 
proceeding towards the great 
Jjjiflie which led to the street. 
There I waited for a quarter of an 
Jwr, in the expectation of seeing 
"fwicki- Not being deterred by 
Tomatis’s fear of losing forty thou- 
®*jd ducats, I should nave compel - 
W him to draw his sword on the 


spot He, however, did not make 
his appearance ; and, being almost 
petrified, I called my servants, and 
ordered them to drive to the Grand 
Woiwode's, where the King had 
himself told me he intended to sup. 
When auietly seated in my carriage, 
I turned over in my mind all that 
had passed, and could not help con- 
gratulating myself that 1 had not 
drawn my sword in the box, and 
that I had waited in vain for Bran- 
icki, at the entrance of the theatre, 
since Bininski being with him, with 
a sabre at his side, 1 should have 
had very little chance of escaping 
with life. The Poles, notwithstand- 
ing the polished manners they have 
adopted, do not belie their ancient 
origin. At meals, in battle, or in 
anger, they are still Sarmatians and 
Dacians, whenever what they call 
friendship is brought into action. 
That one man should singly oppose 
another, and that it should not be 
permissible for numbers to rush for- 
ward and massacre one individual, 
is wbat they cannot comprehend. 1 
saw plainly that Branicki had been 
urged to follow me by Binetti, and 
that he had intended for me a simi- 
lar treatment with that of Tomatia. 
The box on the ear, indeed, I could 
scarcely have been expected to en- 
dure ; but the difference in the in- 
sult was not great, and three officers 
had seen it offered to me. My na- 
ture revolted at the idea of bearing 
this calmly. Something must be 
done. But what ? Complete satis- 
faction was necessary ; mediation 
was not to be thought of. In this 
frame of mind, I arrived at the 
Woiwode's, determined to disclose 
the whole affair to the King, and 
appeal to him for redress. The 
Woiwode, on seeing me, slightly re- 
proached me for having kept him 
waiting so long, and we sat down, as 
usual, to trisette. I was his partner ; 
and having played two games, and 
lost them both, he took me to task 
for the blunders I had committed, 
and asked me where were my 
thoughts ? “ Four miles from here , 
your Highness,” said I ; upon which 
ne answered, “ When a person plays 


• German miles are here alluded to, 
one of which is equal to al>out five Kng- 
lish. 
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triiette with a man like myself, who 
has no other object in it than amuse- 
ment, he should not allow his 
thoughts to wander four miles from 
the game." So saying, he threw 
away the cards, and oegan pacing up 
and down the room. I was much 
annoyed, and walked to the fire- 
place, consoling myself with think- 
ing that the King would soon ar- 
rive ; but, in about a quarter of an 
hour, the Chamberlain Pernigoti en- 
tered, to give notice that his Majes- 
ty was prevented from coming. This 
was like a dagger to my heart ; but 
still I repressed ray feelings. Sup- 
per was placed, and I took ray usual 
seat, at the left of the Woiwode. 
We were eighteen or twenty in num- 
ber ; the VVoiwode scarcely spoke to 
me, and the dishes passed me un- 
touched. Before the repast was end- 
ed, Prince Gaspar Lubomirsky, a 
general in the Russian service, came 
in, and seated himself just opposite 
to me, at the other end of the table. 
On seeing me, he began, very audi- 
bly, expressing his regrets for what 
had passed. “ I am sorry for you," 
said he, “ but Branicki had drank 
a great deal too much, and no man 
of honour could feel compromised by 
what was said by a person in his 
condition." “ What has happened ?*’ 
"What is the matter?” were the 
general questions. I answered not a 
word. Lubomirsky was appealed to 
for explanation ; but he replied, that 
since I chose to be silent, he must 
be the samp. The Woiwode looked 
grave, and asked me kindly what 
had occurred between Branicki and 
myself ? “ When supper is over, my 
Prince," I replied, “ I will give you, 
in private, a true account of all that 
has happened." Indifferent subjects 
were tallced of during the rest of the 
meal, and when all the company 
arose, I followed the Woiwoae to 
the little door through which he 
usually retired to his chamber, where, 
in five or six minutes, I related to 
him the whole affair. He sighed, 
* sympathized with me, and said I 
lid indeed reason enough to wander 
four miles from the card- table. " I 
beseech your Highness," said I, " to 
assist me with your counsel." " In 
these sort of affairs it is impossible 
to interfere," he replied ; “ either 
much must be done, or nothing." 


C J uly 

So saying, he retreated to his cham- 
ber. I put on my pelisse, got into 
my carriage, drove home, and dept 
six hours. Waking at five o'clock 
in the morning, I debated in ray 
mind what course I ought to pursue. 
Much, or nothing ! The nothing I 
rejected ; I must therefore decide 
for the much; and, consequently, 
either kill Branicki, or oblige him to 
kill me, provided he would honour 
me so fqr as to fight with me. Should 
he insult me by refusing this, no- 
thing remained but to assassinate 
him, though, in doing this, I expos- 
ed myself to the risk of perishing by 
the hand of the executioner. My re- 
solution was fixed. The duel must 
take place four miles from Warsaw, 
since the Starostei embraced a cir- 
cuit of this extent around the town ; 
and those who fought within the 
limits were amenable to a capital 
punishment. I therefore, with all 
due forms of politeness, wrote a 
challenge to Branicki, which 1 will 
here transcribe-: 

5th March 1776, 5 o'clock A.M. 

NOBLE SIR ! 

Yesterday evening, your Excellen- 
cy was pleased to insult me, without 
having either right or cause for doing 
so. I have reason to believe that 1 
am in your way, and that you woukl 
willingly dismiss me from the ranks 
of the living. I have both power 
and inclination for giving your Ex- 
cellency an opportunity to do so. 
Have tne goodness to convey me in 
your carriage to a place, wnere, in 
conformity to the laws of Poland, 
you would be safe from punishment, 
should I be destined to fall, and 
Where, in like manner, I should be 
in security, should Heaven favour 
me so far as to allow me to kill your 
Excellency. The high sense 1 en- 
tertain of your magnanimity induces 
me, noble Sir, to make you this pro- 
position. 

I have the honour to remain. 
Your Excellency's 
Most devoted and obedient Servant, 
Casanova. 

An hour before day-break, I sent 
my servant with this note to the 
Count's apartments in the palace, 
(which, as I before observed, were 
contiguous to those of the king,) de- 
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airing him tm give k into hit own 
hand, and to wait for an answer. In 
half an boor I received one to the 
foHowisg efict ; 

sit, 

I ACCXPT TOOT proposal, but re- 
quest jaa wifi have the goodness to 
say at what hour I am to have the 
honour of teeing you. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your obedient humble Servant, 
Beanicki, 


Delighted with my good fortune, 
I lost no time in answering, that I 
would wait upon him at six o’clock 
the following morning, for the pur- 
pose of ending our quarrel in some 
place of security. He replied, that 
1 must appoint the weapons and the 
place, and that the whole thing must 
m settled that very day. Upon this 
I sent him the measure of my sword, 
which was two-and- thirty inches, 
atfll leaving to him the choice of the 
pound, provided it were beyond the 
limits of the Starostei. Immediately 
after, I received the following note : 

I shall consider it ss a favour, if 
you will take the trouble of coming 
to me immediately. 1 send my car- 
rkge to letch you ; and have the 
honour to remain. Sec. See . 

Beanicki. 

To this I replied very briefly, that 
business obliged me to remain at 
home the whole day ; and as I was 
quite determined not to enter his 
house, unless it were on the road to 
die place where we were to fight, he 
must excuse me for sending back his 
carnage. An hour after, came the 
Count himself, leaving his attendants 
without, while he entered my cham- 
ber; and sending away three or four 
persons who were with me on busi- 
ness, he then locked the door, and 
look his station beside me on the bed, 
on which l was sitting at my writ- 
ing. As I could not well under- 
stand the meaning of all this, I laid 
hold of a pair of pocket pistols, 
which lay upon my toilette. “ I am 
not come here,” mid he, “ with the 
intention of murdering you, but 
merely to give you notice, that when 
1 accept a challenge, I never defer 
ks execution to the following day. 

VOL. XI. 


We must therefore fight to-day, or 
never.” 

“ To day it is impomible,” I re- 
plied ; “Wednesday is post-day, and 
I have something to fimah, which I 
must deliver to the King .” 

“ You can deliver it to him after 
we have fought,” said he; “ believe 
me, there is no danger of your being 
killed; and should you foil, the 
King would forgive you. When one 
is once dead, rfiwoaches cannot harm 
one.” 

“ But I have got my will to 
make,” mid I. 

“ Your will, too ! Then you are 
reallyafraid of dying ! Make your- 
self easy — you need not make your 
will for fifty years to come.” 

“ But what objection," said I, 
“ can your Excellency have to put- 
ting off the duel till to-morrow ?*’ 

“ A very clear one ; because we 
should both be put under arrest to- 
day, by order of the King.” 

“ That cannot be,” I replied, “ un- 
less you have given his Mqjesty in- 
timation of the aflair.” 

“ I ! You make roe laugh — I know 
pretty well what is fit to be done on 
these occasions. Y ou have not called 
me out in vain. I will give you sa- 
tisfaction to-day, or never.” 

u Very well, then. I have this 
duel too much at heart to afford you 
any pretext for withdrawing from it. 
Come and fetch me, therefore, but 
not till after dinner, as I shall re- 
quire to be fortified for the occasion.” 

€% With pleasure — I shall sup after 
the duel. Apropos — what was your 
meaning in sending me the measure 
of your sword? I intend to fight 
with pistols ; with those whom I do 
not know, I never make use of the 
sword.” 

“ How do you mean those whom 
you do not know ? I can call twenty 
people in Warsaw to witness that I 
am no adept in fighting. I do not 
like to fight with pistols, and you 
cannot oblige me to it. Here is your 
own letter, in which you leave the 
choice of the weapons to me.” 

“ That is true enough ; strictly 
speaking, you are in the right, as I 
see I did leave the choice with you. 
But you are too much a man of the 
world, not to consent to the pistols, 
when I tell you this will really be 
doing me a favour. It is the least 
B 
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complaisance you can show me. In 
reality, there ia less danger with 
pistols, as the shot seldom takes ef- 
fect ; and if mine misses, I give you 
my weed we will fight with swords, 
as long as ever you wah. Wijl you 
then do me this favour ?" 

“ You speak so eloquently, I quite 

S ;ht in listening to you, and I 
y am happy to be able to afford 
you this barbarous enjoyment, in 
which, after all, I perhaps may some- 
what participate myself. I there- 
fore agree to the change you propose, 
but only on these conditions: You 
shall bring two pistols, both of which 
must be loaded in ray presence, and 
I must take my choice^ If we miss 
our aim, we will then fight with 
swords till one of us bleeds, but no 
longer. If this satisfies you, all is 
settled, as I am prepared for every- 
thing , even for death. Come and 
fetch me at three o’clock, and we 
will choose a place where the arm of 
justice cannot reach us.*' 

“ Very good,** said he ; " you are 
really a man worth knowing. You 


must allow me to embrace you, but 
give me your word of honour not to 
say a syllable of this to any one. 
Should it transpire, we are inevitably 
arrested." 

u How can you imagine I would 
incur such a risk, wnen I would 
willingly walk ten miles to acquire 
the honour you are going to confer 
upon me ?" 

“ So much the better — the thing 
is then settled. We meet again at 
three o’clock.** 

As soon as he had left me, I sealed 
up all the King'spapCTB, and sent for 
Campioni, the opera dancer, a man 
in wnom I knew I might confide. 
“ You will give me back this packet 
in the evening," said I, u it I am 
then alive; if not, carry it to the 
King, and explain the circumstances 
of the case ; but bear in mind, that 
I am for ever dishonoured, if a word 
of this transpires beforehand, and 
that any indiscretion on your part 
would make me your most inveterate 
enemy." 

(To be concluded in Our next) 


CHARACTERS OMITTED IN CRABBe's PARISH REGISTER. 


No. II. 


Register of Births— The Surgeons Apprentice . 

Some say my pen on woe delights to dwell. 

The crimes ana sufferings of mankind to tell : 
More light, I own — more pleasing were the theme. 
To paint the world as youthful lovers dream ; 

But truth requires, that, with impartial hand, 

I take my facts as they recorded stand : 

My present extracts I with grief relate. 

The truth confirm, that Folly makes our Fate. 
With giddy head, light heart, and wayward mind. 
We plunging sink, and call our stars unkind. 
Again I dip my warning pen, to shew 
What sad misfortunes from our follies flow. 

John Marshall was a sprightly, thoughtless boy ; 
His days were pleasure, and his nights were joy ; 
In Fashion's train a sprucely-scented fool, 

He squir'd the ladies ere he left the school ; 

In dress a fop— to fiddle, dance, and sing — 

To run the round in fluttering Pleasure's ring — 
To smile, and prattle nonsense with the fair— 

For these he liv'd, and had no other care : 

From what the world calls vice, the lad was free. 
Was not licentious, nor a debauchee ; 

But he in trifling pass'd his time away, 

For ever thoughtless, and for ever gay ; 
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Behind a surgeon's counter, novels read— 

Shat shop— went out — at two, oame home to bed. 


Kate Logan bloom'd— a beauty of sixteen. 

And was— what girls in nonage oft are seen. 

In short, the maiden was John's counterpart, 

Her bead as empty, and as light her heart ; 

She dress'd, die fluted, flutter'd on the wing, 

A gaudy butterfly, in early spring ; 

Unapprehensive of the April storm. 

That yet might come, to spoil her slender form. 

Her father's nouse was just across the street ; 

And from the window oft their eyes would meet ; 

He eas'd delighted on the lovely fair. 

And she admir'd his gait and graceful air : 

He sent a ticket to an annual ball. 

Her heart exulted at the welcome call : 

How slowly pass'd the lingering hours away. 

Till came the dear, the long-expected day ! 

She gaz'd around her in the crowded room. 

On every side a blase of youthful bloom ; 

Delight and envy whirl'll her teeming brain ; 

But John's attentions sooth'd her mental pain ; 

He led her out, to join a country-dance. 

They pair'd and cross'd, exchanging glance for glance ; 
With fairy lightness, gliding o'er the floor, 

She ne'er had felt such dear delight before ; 

Beaux ogled, smil'd, and bow'd on every side, 

She simper’d, blush'd, and spread her triumphs wide ; 
Well did her cheek and sparkling eyes impart 
The foolish fluttering of her little heart 
John led her home — next morning made hia call— 
Discuss'd the pleasures of the festive hall ; 

The mother soon invited him to tea. 


Next daily visits follow'd, frank and free : 

He in the parlour chatted, laugh’d and talk’d. 

And then, with Kate, alone in twilight walk'd. 

With Jond romantic girls, and giddy boys. 

Love aeems a paradise of fairy joys ; 

And, to secure a lease of bliss for life. 

They blindly hasten to be man and wife : 

80 thought and felt, so acted John and Kate, 

Resolv'd to wed, and rush upon their fate. 

Both parents tried their ardour to restrain. 

But found all counsel and remonstrance vain ; 

For when the fond impatient lovers felt. 

That nought the stubborn parents’ hearts would melt. 
To reach the promis'd land they changed the scene. 
And tied the mystic knot at Gretna Green ! 

The sun of love ne'er shed a brighter noon. 

Than the rich splendour of their honey-moon ; 
Entranced the pair in necromantic bower, 

Without a thought beyond the present hour. 

They home return'd, and, kneeling, were forgiven ; 
That cloud dispell'd from their connubial heaven. 
Another came they could not turn aside. 

How they should for their future wants provide. 

The parents tried to make the best of baa. 

And took a shop, therein to fix the lad ; 

Above Hie door a gilded mortar plaoed, 

The window shelves with colour'd water graced. 
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Invited all, who held their lives in cere. 

To purchase physic, health, and safety there. 

The field was narrow— John, unknown to fame. 

His rival thriving, and had gain'd a name ; 

John's custom little, and his practice less, 

Kate kill'd his languor in a game at chess ; 

Then they would fondle, trifle, flirt, and toy ; 

But sweets too luscious still the soonest cloy : 

And daily groping in an empty till. 

Was not the way life's growing cares to kill ; 

Yet Love, intent his drooping mind to cheer. 

Gave hopes a father’s name would glad his ear ; 

These hopes fulfill'd, with joyous heart he saw^ 

He kiss'd his son and Katherine, in the straw ; 

“ His lovely cherub, with his mother’s smile," 

He cried, “ will now life's languid hourB beguile." 

A month or two both parents hugg'd the boy. 

As Miss her doll, or any darling toy ; 

But soon they found him turn'd a squalling brat. 
Whose cries and clamour spoil'd their fondling chat. 

If mortals laugh, or cry, or wake, or sleep. 

The wheels of time their constant motion keep : 

Slow o’er their heads another year has pass'd. 

And Poverty's dark shades were thickening fast. 

John found that Katherine's cheek had lost its bloom ; 
And on his brow she mark'd the low'ring gloom ; 

On love they once could breakfast, dine, and sup. 

But found it now an almost empty cup. 

She sigh'd and wept ; John frown'd and rail'd at fate,l 
His sidelong glance accusing hapless Kate ; 5 

And both deplor'd their folly, wnen too late. J 

While they with want, and growing coldness strove, 

A daughter came, a second pledge of love ; 

But credit gone — accounts and bills unpaid. 

Their ruin could no longer be delay'd. 

What could he do ? or whither steer his course ? 

A Greenland whale- ship seem’d his best resource. 

He sail'd to lasting day, and polar frost ; 

By icebergs crush'd, the hapless ship was lost ! 

On board a vessel bound for Aberdeen, 

The shipwreck'd crew forsook the dreary scene : 
O'ercome with travel, hunger, care, and pain. 

And cloth *d in rags, John found his home again ; 

And came in time an infant boy to bring. 

For holy unction, from the sacred spring : 

Before tne font he stood, with aspect wild ; 

I mourn'd the parents, while I bless'd the child ! 

Ah ! how unlike the giddy, thoughtless pair. 

When John was gay, and Kate a blooming fair ? 

His mirth forgot, her blushing beauty fled. 

They hide their sorrows in an humble shed. 

Such are the woes by childish folly wrought ; 

Such is experience— An ! too dearly bought ! 

To cool the fever of the youthful brain. 

Ye fond and thoughtless, read— let me not sing in vain. 

Register of Marriages . — Widow Wilmot. 

The prudent surgeon, with a tender heart,- 
In danger's hour performs a painful part ; * 
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With daring hand, eanys bis nicest skill. 

Unknowing whether he shall cure or kill : 

But there are others, in a different sphere. 

Who, if in duty's track they onward steer. 

Must often ponder, and proceed with pain, 

Then grieve, to find they're thought and toil'd in rain. 

The faithful shepherd, who his flock would guide. 
Must, for their safety, with their food provide ; 

With watchful eye, and arm in duty bold, 

Fran foul infection must preserve the fold : 

In barren wastes if they, untended, stray. 

They fall the victims of the beasts of prey ; 

Or, faint with hunger, in the desart die. 

The guilty shepherd loitering careless by. 

But he may err, by too much care and toil ; 

For there is danger in too rank a soil ; 

Disease will often from indulgence rise, 

Too flowery pastures, and too humid skies ; 

Thus some, neglected, mourn their hapless lot, 

^ And others, fed to foul repletion, rot. 

Hence judgment ever should with care unite. 

In all who wish to guide their flocks aright ; 

But stragglers still their wayward course will hold. 
Leap o'er the fence, and wander from the fold. 

— Enough — I check my moralising strain ; 

For shepherds watch, and parsons preach in rain. 

Dame Wilmot was a farmer's widow meek. 

The rose of summer faded on her cheek ; 

But still die lustre of her sparkling eye 
Seem'd like the sun in autumn's cloudless sky ; 

Ten times had winter howl'd around her head. 

Since David Wilmot mingled with the dead ; 

His call was sudden, and nis death deplor'd. 

The rich esteem'd him, and the poor ador'd ; 

Of gentle manners, independent mind, 

His nand was liberal, and his heart was kind ; 

The counsellor of youth, the friend of age, 

His name was blazon'd fair on virtue's page ; 

And in my flock, when David Wilmot died, 

I frit a blank not easily supplied. 

He left one son, his cultur d farm to heir, 

A minor still, besides three daughters fair. 

In nonage all, left to no guardian's trust ; 

For he was hurried to his kindred dust ; 

But he died well, as Cits and Bankers say. 

And left his family in a thriving way ; 

His farm well stock'd, with store of treasur'd wealth. 
The children stout, the widow rich in health : 

Dame Wilmot (ever seen, in wedded life. 

The careful mother and the bustling wife,) 

Sat with her children, {dunged in grief profound ; 

But Time, that brings a balm for every wound. 
Remov'd the load which press'd upon her mind. 

And bade her lire for those still left behind ; 

She wip'd her tears, the rising sigh suppress'd. 

For business, with its crowding cares, distress'd. 

Her debts discharged, and each incumbrance clear'd. 
Beyond her hopes the surplus stock appear'd ; 

And still she hop'd, beneath her guardian charge, 

To see each annual balance yet enlarge. 
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For this she rose with morning's earliest light. 

Her eve was everywhere till closing night ; 

Whether the summer scorch’d, or winter froae. 

The first to rise, the last to seek repose. 

Thus time 6toie on, and John, her only son. 

Had reach'd the long- wish'd age of twenty-one ; 

And, farther, her maternal heart to cheer. 

Her daughters now in beauty's bloom appear ; 

But few without a sigh have power resign'd ; 

It sheds a secret pleasure o'er the mind ; 

From Dowager Queen, down to the yeoman's dame. 
The joy is equal, and the sigh the same ; 

And widow Wilmot, stript of her command. 

Laid down the reins with cold, reluctant hand ; 

Her daughters, too, were grown like may-poles tall ; 
She felt ner pleasure with their romping pall ; 

She thought it strange “ Mamma" from such to hear. 
And “ Mother" was as hateful to her ear ; 

Erewhile, the maidens were her joy and pride ; 

But now, she loath'd to find them at her side ; 

Thus housewives say, at seasons hens are seen 
To peek and chace their chickens from the green ; 

For though Dame Wilmot's fortieth year was past# 

She rouna her still a twinkling eye could cast. 

Ten years of widowhood had stole behind. 

And no such dreams disturb'd the woman's mind ; 

But she was then employ’d in worldly care ; 

She now was idle, and had cash to spare ; 

And Fancy will the vacant mind employ. 

In fairy dreams of fond ideal joy ; 

Can paint anew youth's dear enraptur'd reign, 

And whisper — We can live it o’er again. 

So thought Dame Wilmot, when her mirror shew'd 
A cheek, where late and lingering beauty glow'd : 
'Twas not, 'tis true, the blush that youth bestows— 
The glowing richness of the half-blown rose ; 

But while she gaz'd, she thought her face might charm! 
And dreams of former days would all her bosom warm. 

Frank Dickson was a father’s only child. 

And born when fortune's sun serenely smil'd ; 

Parental fondness, to each failing blind. 

Believ'd that pertness spoke superior mind ; 

Indulg’d, caress'd, the la d was sent to school. 

And from the college came, not quite a fool : 

For he could Logic chop, and Latin speak. 

And read my weekly text in pot-hook Greek : 

He every Sunday sought the house of pray'r. 

And most devout was his appearance there ; 

In penitential chaunt, or cheerful song, 

His voice resounded o'er th' assembled throng ; 

In this it rose, with full-ton’d, mellow swell. 

In that, with melting cadence, softly fell ; 

And then, so much expression in his face. 

He seem'd a pattern in our holy place. 

Few could with him in form and mien compare. 

His stature tall, and graceful was his air ; 

No essenced fop, his dress was neat and trim. 

His shoulders broad, full chest, and well-turn'd limb ; 

The piercing lustre of his keen dark eye 

Was like the bird's that braves the sun-bright sky ; 
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Of smooth address. And eloquent of tongue— 

To these externals add — the lad was young. 

Such was Frank Dickson forty years ago ; 

What he is now, some future page may show. 

Dame Wilmot met him in a joyous hour. 

When jest and frolic flew with licens'd power ; 

Twas at a wedding-feast, where all were gay. 
Courtship and lore the topics of the day: 

He wpe engaging, courteously polite ; 

And onpAxeiv’d stole on the shades of night : 

With mirth sur r ou nded, and the circling glass, 

The light- wing'd hours like minutes o'er us pass ; 

The purple tide flows brisk in ev'ry rein. 

And Prudence rules the tongue with slacken'd rein. 
Frank saw the widow safe to her abode ; 

And some folks say they linger'd on the road — 

Why should I here prolong my limping strain ? 

Each with the other pleas’d, they met again. 

On Rumour’s wings the tale was bias'd abroad— 

1 paus'd, and felt, the duty which 1 ow’d 
As shepherd, placed o’er all roy flock to watch. 

Bade me prevent this wild, preposterous match. 

I sought tne widow, and witn plainness spoke — 

She thank'd me kindly — said 'twas all a joke ; 

But though her tongue the gossip tale denied, 

I mark'd a blush which Nature could not hide ; 
Methought her sparkling eyes, too, seem'd to say, 

“ Preach as you pleaae ! I will my heart obey 1 

Frank well was skill'd in flattery's pleasing art. 

And knew the way to win a widows neart ; 

She might assume the matron's stately pride. 

But had no fears — no virgin blush to hide ; 

Ere long. Love found them in a melting mood — 

And they before me at the altar stood ! 

Love, said I } — 'twas a passion less sublime ! 

In both a folly, bordering on a crime ; 

For since his reign on earth was first begun. 

Love never match'd the mother with the son. 
lgrant, where principle and prudence meet. 

Toe bridegroom virtuous, and the bride discreet. 

That both may lead a calm and easy life ; 

But not what Nature meant for man and wife ! 

She blush'd and simper'd, as her hand he took ; 

But careless ease was in her bridegroom's look ; 

I mark'd with sorrow his indifferent air. 

While I, with fervour, pour'd the nuptial pray'r : 

Twas not, indeed, the pray'r of faith with me — 

From what I saw — I fear'd for what might be ! 

And when the bride was from the altar led, 

I thought Misfortune hover'd o'er her head. 

The torch of Hymen gleam'd, and both were bless’d ; 
He of a wife and treasur d wealth possess'd ; 

Fond and confiding in the favour'd youth. 

She trusted all to honour, love, and truth ; 

Gold, bills, and bonds, aU given to his control — 

The longest liver to possess the whole. 

Two months, or so, young Four-and-twenty's arms 
Were fondly clasp'd round Five-and-forty’s charms ; 
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And Mrs Dickson bask’d in fhiry bower. 

Her doting lore still kinder every hour. 

Time fann'd her flame, but cool’d her husband's down ; 

By bue’ness call'd, he oftener went to town ; 

But still the Are would in her bosom bum. 

As sad she sigh'd, and watch'd his late return. 

One year of lore had scarce their union crown’d. 

When Frank at home, by day, was seldom found ; 

While ev'ry art in rain Dame Dickson tried. 

She simper d, ogled, reason'd, smil'd, and sigh'd. 

At morn he left her, with a careless air. 

Abroad to roam, but seldom told her where ; 

And she would mope alone till past midnight. 

Sometimes would sit dll mom’s returning light ; 

Then would she heave the sad, reproachful sigh. 

The big tear trembling in her downcast eve ; 

While Frank, with countenance compos'd and cool. 

Would calmly say, die was a snivelling fool. 

When man and wife in bitter words reply. 

Respect will cease, and cold contempt is nigh ; 

Then slighted Love — if Love has e'er been there, 

Takes leave for ever of the hapless pair ; 

And in his place fell Jealousy succeeds. 

Whose fangs strike deeper, as the victim bleeds : 

The deadly venom fir'd Dame Dickson’s breast. 

And every glance the demon's power confess'd : 

Thus, while she felt her heart with anguish wrung, 

Reproach flow'd copious from her fluent tongue. 

Frank felt he had no measures now to keep. 

And, all unmov'd, beheld his partner weep ; 

For ever set his mild domestic sun — 

Her sullen gloom and stormy rage to shun. 

With sensual bliss he sooth'd his sordid soul. 

The gambler's table, and the toper's bowl ; 

And beauty, more congenial to nis mind, 

A syren fair, whose smile was ever kind. 

His slighted wife thus ahunn'd, despis'd, and scorn'd. 

Now rav'd in frenzy, now in anguish mourn'd. 

And sigh'd, impatient, for the welcome hour. 

When death should free her from a tyrant’s power. 

Nor less the husband's anxious wish to part. 

He hop’d that pride and scorn would break her heart. 

But both were doom'd their folly to deplore ; 

And, thirty years of sin and suffering o'er. 

Dame Dickson's weary head was laid at rest. 

And Frank his freedom and her wealth possess'd — 

His future fate may afterwards appear 
Amidst the annals of some later year. 


Register of Burials. — Andrew Darling. 

That green sod covers Andrew Darling's head. 
For whom no sigh was heav'd, no tear was shed ; 
His rich relations, in the parish round. 

On him had, like his early fortunes, frown'd. 

At school, it by the teacher was confess'd, 

Of all his scholars, Andrew read the best ; 
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On Ovid, Horace, and the Mantuan bard, 

He ponder'd nightly, with a food regard. 

When call'd to join hu lather on the farm. 

He thought with rapture on “ each rural charm 
Bat Andrew a lather farm'd by other roles 
Than Virgil's Georgies, and the classic schools : 

Thus, sire and son opinion would divide, 

And still with Andrew, Maro most decide ; 

Their wrangling* oft to keen contention led ; 

Bat other whims soon fill'd the scholar's head. 

He met Bell Modely at the village fair, 

A sprightly damsel, with a jaunty air ; 

Her eyes were bright, good nature in her lace, 

Each motion easy, and she danced with grace ; 

Her slender ancle, in silk stocking neat, 

As o'er the floor she tripp'd, with fairy feet. 

With fascination fix'd the scholar's gase. 

As light she bounded through the mirthtal mase. 

With hinds and village-maids, of manners free. 
Restraint was banish'd — all was jollity : 

Bat Bell ia modesty superior shone ; 

In dress and manners graceful, mov’d alone. 

She was a wench of admiration vain, 

Her pride, to have some danglers in her train ; 

The more the better, was her maxim still ; 

Her beamy lur'd them ; and the maid had skill 
To kindle hows, and still preserve her heart ; 

The fire she felt not she could well impart. 

For she could ogle, trifle, smile, and toy. 

Now blushing fondness, next reserv'd and coy ; 

Could lure the bashful and restrain the bold, 

And over both her sure dominion hold : 

Such was the flirt, the gay, but cold coquette. 

Who now had Andrew in her silken net. 

He watch'd her motion*— -join'd her on the road. 

While every nerve with tingling rapture glow’d ; 

And begg'd the happiness her stem to tend. 

And seener safely to her journey s end. 

With weU-feigna modesty, and virgin pride, 

She long retard — reluctantly complied ; 

Twn three long miles; he thought them scarcely one, 
And deeply sign’d to find his pleasure done. 

How long they stood, while parting at the stile — . 
How soft her blush-— how sweet her dimpling mile. 
He never told, and none was witness there ; 

Home he return’d — to dream, but not despair. 

No longer now was lofty Virgil read — 

Bell Modelv, love, and Ovid fill'd his head ; 

And while behind the trenching plough he strode. 
Romantic scenes and sunbright halos glow'd ; 

Above, around him. Fancy’s magic wand 
Led him in Love's delightful fairy land ! 

Still it was but the fever of the brain. 

His heart, nntouch'd, had never felt the pain. 

Such is the passion love-sick boys affect ; 

The reins of Fancy laid on Folly's neck. 

Away she canters, in a devious track, 

The giddy boy light bounding on her back ; 

Till in the wild-goose chace, begun to tire, 

She founder'd, falls, and flings him in the mire. 

▼oi. xi. C 
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Thus Andrew rode, careering on his way, 
While Love's Elysium fair before him lay ; 
Bell Modely’s eye the bright, the polar star, 

m _ !J. f *1.. J Cl 


To guide his course, through trackless fields afar. 
Love in his head, and Ovid on his tongue. 

His passion in poetic strains was sung ; 

The song display'd his memory's treasur'd store, 

A splendid mass of mythologic lore ; 

Ana there, above each fair of classic fame, 

In sounding verse, stood Bella Modely's name — 
As Hebe lovely, with Minerva's air. 

Chaste as Diana, and as Venus fair ! 

Could she resist such soft and flattering lays. 

Or scorn a lover who in verse could praise ? 
Though Bell thought reading but romantic stuff* — 
Herself the subject — these were well enough ! 

Yet had they flow'd to some sweet rural air. 

The Cottage Maid , or Jockey to the Fair , 

Her name might then have o’er the parish rung — 


Her praise the theme of every ploughman's tongue ! 
So thought the fair : but on ner poet smil'd : 


So thought the fair ; but on her poet smil'd ; 

He signd, she blush'd, and all his doubts beguil'd. 


Again Love led him on the joyous way 
When golden twilight gleam'd her part 


When golden twilight gleam'd her parting ray : 
As Andrew lightly cross'd the woodland sere. 
The sound of secret converse echoed near ; 

As on his ear the murmur'd whisper fell. 

He paus'd and listen'd — sure 'twas lovely Bell ! 
Light o'er the gras, with stealing steps he trode. 
Then, cautious, crept along the flow ry sod ; 
Beneath a shrub, in silent ambush laid. 

He saw before him, in the secret shade. 

Bell Modely lean on farmer Barton's breast. 

His brawny arm around her slender waist : 

He twin'd a ribbon in her flowing hair. 


And softly said, “ Now, hear me, lovely fair ! 

Like Andrew Darling, I cannot rehearse 
Your matchless charms, and praise in sounding wen 
But I can love — and now, these charms to deck. 
Come, let me bind this trinket round your neck ; 
And when you see it in the morning shine. 

Say which becomes you — Andrew's gift, or mine ?" 
Her slender neck the glittering toy embraced ; 

Her braided hair his figur’d ribbon graced ; 

8he smil'd — he did — wnat Andrew never dar'd — 
And on her ripe lip found his rich reward ! 

Then with a sigh, “ Could I like Andrew sing, 
Your name, my love, should o'er our rallies ring !" 

if Sneak not nf him ! T loathe bin name to hear ! 


tout name, my love, snould o er our values nng : 
“ Speak not of him ! I loathe his name to hear f 
His rhyming nonsense pains my wearied ear — 

I read it once, before 'twas seen by you — 

And never since, nor e'er intend to do ! 

Then tease me not with him — a boy from school ! 
He's poor — a pedant — poet— and a fool !" 


Contempt, like water, cools the fiercest flame. 
And Andrew sicken'd at Miss Modely's name : 
But still the scholar's head was far from sound, 
And beauty's glance was sure his peace to wound. 
He saw Eliza — sought her heart to gain — 

But not by song, and soft Ovidian strain ; 
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He tried, with studious care, her taste to find. 

What present most would please the fair one’s mind : 

She was a dreamer — and a lottery prise — 

A thousand pounds,, in sleep, had bless’d her eyes — 

And she was sure her dreams were always true — 

But niggard Fate forbade her fortune to pursue. 

The hint was plain — a ticket Andrew bought, 

A Bee- will offering to Lore’s altar brought : 

As Bishops blush when they refuse a see. 

Or Lawyers leering at the golden fee ; 

So blush’d Elisa, simper’d, smil’d, and took 
The gift of Fortune with delighted look ; 

And said, with pleasure sparkling in her eyes, 

“ Dear Sir, ’tis mutual, whether blank or prise.” 

“ No — this, or that — your heart, your hand is mine ! 

To these my hopes, my wishes I confine — 

In wealth or poverty you are ray bride ; 

• And death alone our hearts shall e’er divide !” 

Time speeds along, and Fortune’s wheel goes round— 

The ticket’s drawn — a prise ! — ten thousand pounds ! 

On wings of Love delighted Andrew Hew, 

The gate of Eden opening on his view ; 

“ Come, generous friend Y” she cried, “ receive your part.” 

“ No— all is mine, in lov’d Eliza’s heart !” 

“ What ! — have it all ?” with playful *mib> she said ; 

“ Yes,” Andrew, cried, and clasp’d the blushing maid ; 

“ Come, name the day that shall our hands unite !” 

She tapp’d his cheek, and said, “ No— not to-night !” 

Love led him to Eliza twice a- week. 

And still he saw fresh roses on her cheek ; 

But ere a month — a little month had fled, 

Dick Trap Elisa to the altar led ! 

This was too much, and more than man could bear, 

And Andrew roam’d, his heart indifferent where ; 

But studied so to steer his wayward flight. 

That woman’s smile no more should blast his sight : 

Then in resentment for his fate severe. 

Enroll’d himself a British Grenadier — 

Cross’d the Atlantic — with the Yankees fought. 

And toil'd, and bled, and barren laurels sought ; 

But step-dame Fortune ever prov’d unkind. 

He home return’d, but left & leg behind ! 

A hut he rear’d, deep in the heathy glen, 

Sequester’d far from the abodes of men ; 

His Chelsea pension all his wants supplied — 

For independence was his boasted pride : 

By labour form'd, and unremitting toil, 

A little garden graced the ungen’rous soil. 

In which his vegetable store was seen. 

The swelling cabbage, and the colewort green ; 

Potatoes clustering round the genial root. 

Carrots and parsnips rich, that downward shoot. 

This cultur’d spot, with Nature’s bounty stor’d. 

Spread wealth and plenty on his homely board : 

A ditch and fence the whole encompass <1 round. 

With verdant twigs of pliant osiers crown’d ; 

Of these, with cunning hand, he baskets made, 

A skilful artist in his humble trade ; 
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So neat, so light, he found a brisk demand. 

And constant labour for his thrifty hand ; 

For workshop, kitchen, bed-room, parlour, ball, 
•His hut, twelve feet by twenty, serv'd for all ; 

One window glar'd, four little panes display'd, 

A boarded wicket sometimes lent its aid ; 

A crazy chair and stool, a truckle bed. 

Beneath with straw, above with rug o'erspnead ; 

A deal-board shelf the cupboard's place supplied. 
And pendant hung, by twisted osiers tied. 

No Sunday suit was in his wardrobe found ; 

His dress the same, each varying season round ; 

HU jerkin patch’d, the lapse of time had scorn’d, 

A cat-skin cap his shaggy brows adorn’d ; 

With thick, black, bristling beard, and visage grim. 
He hopp'd to market, with his wooden lhnb. 

HU neighbours smil'd and pitied — strangers gas'd. 
And all agreed that Andrew's wits were eras'd ; 

For dark misanthropy bad chill'd hU mind. 

But chief, hU hatred swell'd at womankind : 

No female form durst enter Andrew's door. 

Nor woman's work supply his scanty store ! 

When Death's cold hand lay heavy on his breast* 
Old Bridget came, and kind, neT cordials press'd ; 
With indignation in hU death-glaz'd eye, 

“ Begone Y* he cried ; “ leave me in peace to die ! 
And & yon wish my troubled spirit rest. 

Let none of female kind my corpse molest ! 

For long has woman craz'd this aching head — 

Let not her meddling hands disturb me dead P 
She press'd the cup — with red resentment fir'd. 

He, writhing, gasp'd— and, with a groan, expir'd. 

So liv’d neglected, and so died forlorn. 

The dupe of fancied love, and woman's scorn : 

In youth, a weak, romantic, hot-brain'd fool. 

Of vain coquettes and sordid minds the tool ; 

In age, a misanthrope — hU passions' slave — 
Despis’d in life — forgotten in the grave ! 
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A. I think a second visit to Bus 
most pleasant of in-door lounges is 
always more productive of amuse- 
ment than the first. Perhaps about 
a tenth part of the pictures here are 
well worth looking at ; and, of this 
tenth part, one-bfalf, at least, con- 
sists of those smaller and more un- 
pretending works which we are apt 
to pass over in the crowd, beat, and 
hurry, that usually prevail during 
the first few days of exhibition. In- 
deed, I'm afraid it must be admitted, 
that the art it at present in that state 


of elegant mediocrity during which 
thisless ambitious class of pictures 
will always be found to include the 
greatest comparative degree of merit. 
Let us, at all events, see whether this 
U not true with regard to the present 
collection, which must, 1 suppose, be 
taken as a fair criterion of the actual 
state of the art ; and, to this end, let 
us not range about in an ad libitum 
movement, as we did on our first vi- 
sit, but 4< commencer au commence- 
ment and, in proof of my position, 
look at these three little pictures im- 
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mediately following each ether (7, 8, 
and 9). The first, “ Cupid shelter- 
ing Ms darling fmm an approaching 
storm,'* is not good for much, to be 
sore ; for Etty, though he delights 
in Cupids, always makes them of the 
cirrt-bmd, and dresses them in figur- 
ed muslin scarfs bough* in Oxford- 
Street, and wings stolen from Pkl- 
cocks menagerie of strange birds: 
bat still than is a poetical feeling 
and faney about his works, which 
would redeem greater mistakes than 
these. No. 8. “The Fortune-teller,” 
by Leaky, is a very sweat, silent, and 
unaffected little picture ; such mn one 
as Robert Bloomfield would have pro- 
duced, if he had addicted himself to 
painting instead of poetry. There is 
not much force either of expression 
or colouring ; but there is not any 
exaggeration of either. The story is 
natmaDv, and therefore plainly and 
pfetangty told. If it does not stir 
the imagination, like a strain of lofty 
music, it does what is, in many cases, 
infinitely better, by 

“ Piping a simple song to thinking hearts." 

The next picture. No. 9. “ The 
Gazette,” by R. Farrier, is still bet- 
ter m die same class. The subject of 
it is too feelingly described, f 1 sup- 
nose by die painter himself,) to be 
lost in an exhibition-catalogue. Let 
os pay him the compliment of extract- 
ing it into our C. P. books : 

“ A Bataan’s greenest kneels are entwin’d 
With c ypress that o'erhangs the social 
hearth. 

And casts a shade, too deep to be dfcpeU’d 
By all the glare of victory : — poor recom- 
pense ! 

A pihlac triumph for a broken heart ! 

MS. 

This is indeed a very delicate 
and touching little picture, full of 
the simple and quiet pathos of nature 
and of truth. There is no violence 
sf action, no extravagance of passion. 
The poor pale and bereaved daugh- 
ter is sitting silently beside her ne- 
glected wheel ; and the aged mother 
at holding her hand, and looking in 
her face, watching the ft natural 
1 bbb~ as they take their course, but 
Ws wise, as well as too kind, to in- 
terop* them. The expression of the 
daughter’ s face is exquisite ; and the 


picture is really a very sweet little 
work. 

B. I don’t know how it is ; but I 
think that a work of • this kind pro- 
duces a much more beneficial, as well 
as permanent effect, when met with 
in a lively and bustling scene like 
that by which we are surrounded, 
than when we see it alone, and have 
an opportunity of dwelling on its 
character at leisure. 

A. This, is natural, and as h 
should be. A little stray snow-drop, 
withering on its broken stem, in the 
midst of a bed of gay, flaunting tu- 
lips, m a more touching symbol of 
grief and decay, than the same flower 
fading away by itself in a secluded 
corner. But be pleased to remember, 
that we are not in the Forest of Ar- 
dennes, and consequently have no 
time for moralising. Let us p*— on 
to that delightful ouMxf-door scene by 
Collins (33). It breathes a pleasant 
coolneas all about it, that almost 
counteracts the heating efiect of yon- 
der “ Portrait of a Gentleman ; #/ and 
smells of the country more sweetly 
than that knot of elderly ladies do of 
lavender water. This “ View of Clo- 
velly. North Devon,” (60,) by the 
same artist, is equally natural and 
effective. Certainly, for purity and 
truth of effect, we have no one supe- 
rior to Collins, in the very limited 
sphere to which he chooees to confine 
himself. Do look, in passing, at these 
breathing, speaking, and thinking 
portraits, by Lawrence. I never see 
a picture by this admirable artist, 
without lamenting that he should be 
nothing but a portrait painter ; but 
I greatly Question whether he would 
thank me tor ray commiseration. His 
mind is, I dare say, by this time, 
“ subdued to the quality of what it 
works in t” a happy consummation, 
which has, no doubt, been hastened 
by the circumstance of his being 
able to gain more by half-a-dooen 
dashes cl his pencil, in his present 
line of employment, than he could 
by as many hard days work in any 
other. What might not his magic 
pencil have made of such subjects as 
these : — " Ariel relesaedby Prospero,” 
(72) ; “ Caliban teased by the Spi- 
rits of Prospero,” (76) ; and “ Man- 
fred and the Witch of the Alps,” 

( 108), — all by the generally pleasing, 
sometimes poetical, but always feeble 
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and unimpassioned Howard ? Tru- 
ly, my delicate Ariel, u to make gape 
tne pine, and let thee out,” by em- 
ploying two sturdy, strong-backed 
porters to split it in two, is to per- 
form the job rather after the fashion 
of a carpenter than a magician ; and 
that all-intellectual being, the Witch 
of the Alps, (to couple whose name 
even with thine, as a kindred spirit, 
is not to profane thee,) is but poorly 
typified by a pretty simpleton in a 
muslin morning-gown. 1 wish we 
oould have shown you better exam- 
ples than these are of what Howard 
is capable of; but his subjects have 
here been beyond him — and whom 
are they not oeyond ? They are, in 
fact, beyond his art ! 

There is great skill of composition, 
much knowledge of colouring, and 
finishing almost equal to Wouver- 
man’s, in these battle-pieces by 
Cooper (120 and 124) ; but what can 
this artist find in such subjects to at- 
tract and fix him, as they seem ex- 
clusively to do ? Why does he not, 
as he may, strike out a line of paint- 
ing that would be new to this coun- 
try, and certainly much more valu- 
able, as well as various, than this 
which he has chosen — a line which 
should be to this country exactly 
what that of Wouverman s was to 
his? These everlasting battles are 
as tedious in painting as they are in 
poetry, and are totally unfit for ei- 
ther, except as an occasional contrast 
to something else. If we must have 
something connected with battles and 
blood, let it be such as this by Mul- 
ready — “ The Convalescent” (135). 
The expression of the wounded sol- 
dier, come out into the fields to 
breathe the fresh air, after his long 
confinement, is exquisite. The rest 
of the picture is not near so good ; 
and the quarrelling boys are quite 
out of place. 

B. There seems something in this 
little picture, (141,) though it is dif- 
ficult to tell exactly what, without 
an explanatory key. That fat gal- 
lant, of a “ certain age,” stooping to 
pick up the dropped fan of the in- 
finitely indifferent lady, is very richly 
done; and the half-satisfiea, half- 

? leading air of the youthful suitor 
for such he seems to be) on the 
other side, is exceedingly good. 
What does the picture profess to be ? 


A. “ The Rivals,” by Leslie, a 
young American artist, of great pro- 
mise, who seems to possess a very 
elegant taste, a pleasant fancy, and 
an easy and clever hand. I am sorry 
to find, on referring to the list of 
names, that this is the only picture 
he exhibits this year. It is a plea- 
sant one ; but greatly inferior to his 
“May-day in the reign of Elizabeth,” 
and his “ Sir Roger de Coverley and 
the Spectator going to Church m the 
Country.” We must do Mr Howard 
the justice not to pass over this “ Por- 
trait of Edward the First, from the 
best existing documents.” It is a 
very sober, and, at the same time, 
masterly and characteristic work. 
But look at yonder sparkling and 
speaking scene by A. E. Chalon, 
from “ Les Precxeuses Ridicules.” 
That impudently confident air of 
the Mock-Marquis speaking his own 
ridiculous impromptu, and the pro- 
digiously pretty admiration and won- 
derment ot Cathos, exclaiming, “Ah! 
mon Dieu ! voila qui est pousse dans 
le dernier galant r are delightfully 
spirited ana true ; but the depreca- 
ting look of Madelon is not near so 
good. To those who are not ac r 
quainted with the scene in question, 
it will naturally be supposed that 
Mascarille is making violent love to 
her, and that she is coying it, as in 
duty bound. 

I quite forget whether we particu- 
larly noticed this picture of Thom- 
son s when we were here before. Do 
but repeat the passage of the Tem- 
pest from which it is taken, and then 
say who shall dare to put such a 
scene on any canvas, less transparent 
and etherial than that omnipotent ar- 
tist, Imagination, is accustomed to 
use on sum occasions : 

44 Fer . Where should this marie be ? 
i' the air or the earth ? 

• • ■ • 

I hear it now above me ! 

Pros. The fringed curtains of thine eye 
advance, 

And say what thou see’st yonder. 

Mir. What is it ? a spirit ?” 

Such scenes as these are not to be 
realised on mortal canvas ; and 1 
question whether it is not worse than 
idle to attempt it. The best that can 
be done, is to give us something in 
exchange for Shakespeare ; and who 
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would part with his gifts in exchange 
for any thing else that can be offer- 
ed ? By the bye, this reaKang the 
pictures, which our imagination has 
a t temp te d to create for itself, has 
been more successfully practised by 
Daniel, in his Indian views, than by 
any one else that 1 remember. He is 
the only painter who does not give ns 
something different from what we 
happen to expect, under circumstan- 
ces that we nave never actually wit- 
nessed any thing like. In the scenes 
which he professes to represent, we 
expect a sky and atmosphere of mol- 
ten gold — a soil with the heat almost 
visibly steaming up through it — 
lank, attenuated figures, that seem to 
be melted away to mere anatomies — 
trees with their leaves receding up 
to the top of their long, thin stems, 
as if to get as far as they can from 
hot earth, and catch a breath of cool 
air; — all these we expect, and are 
not disappointed. In tact, there is a 
unity and consistency of effect in 
Daniel’s Indian scenes, which evince 
a true feeling for what is required 
hum his art, and an admirable skill 

in producing this desideratum. 

We must not quit this room without 
looking at this scene from Lear, by 
H. H. Briggs. It strikes me as be- 
ing one of the very best scenes of the 
kind I ever remember, as far as re- 
lates to individual expression, espe- 
cially in the two daughters — for the 
Lear himself necessarily baffles all 
attempt at delineation. The impu- 
dently scornful boldness of the one 
daughter, and the dull, dogged mix- 
ture of wickedness and stupidity in 
the other, are capital. I confidently 
anticipate from this picture, that Mr 
Briggs will, before long, produce 
something much better than we have 
yet had from him. 

B- I’m afraid, if we are to see any 
of the other spring; exhibitions to- 
day, we must not give any more time 
to this room, or do more than take 
a very hasty glance at the others. 

A. There are two or three pictures 
in this next room that I must point 
out to yon, as among the very best 
in the collection. Bayham Abbey, 
by Collins, (208,) we must merely 
glance at, as we would at a lovely 
nttle view presented to us for a mo- 
ment, by tne road side, through an 
opening inthehedge-row; thecharm- 


ing “ Portrait of Miss Stephens” we 
must greet with a delighted smile of 
recognition, as if we were passing her 
at a crowded “ at home!”; and 
PickergilTs Cupid — somewhat in 
the style of Sir Joshua’s Puck, — we 
may give a familiar nod to— which 
we should not dare to do, if he came 
near to our i4eal of the god who 
bears that name. Bat Clint’s por- 
trait of Miss Foote, as Maria Dar- 
lington, (251,) we must not pass 
over so cavalierly. “ Miss Foote” 
it may be, perhaps; but not “as 
Maria Darlington, certainly, or as 
any other of her stage characters. In 
fact, if this is really a likeness of Miss 
Foote herself, farewell that beautiful 
vision which has haunted me for 
years past, and may I never see the 
portrait of a stage beauty again ! for 
this is no more uke my Miss Foote, 
than 

B. Pray whose is this clever and 
pleasing picture of the Dancing 
Bear? (264). 

A. Thank you for stopping me, 

even though you use a dancing bear 
for the purpose, for I should never 
have been able to stop myself on that 
theme ; but really, when one has 
been treasuring up an ideal image of 
this kind, to have it assailed and put 
to flight by a common-place reality, 
like tne one before us, is 

B. But these three portraits in cha- 
racter, (272) — pray who may they 
be ? 

A. Why, those are Mrs Daven- 
port, Blanchard, and Miss M. Tree, 
by the same artist ; and, to say foe 
truth, they in some degree make up 
for his failure in Miss Foote — for I 
must hope that it is a failure. Miss 
Tree’s likeness is a pleasing, but by 
no means a spirited one, of that gent- 
lest of ladies — that half-realisation of 
the Violas, the Ophelias, and the 
Imogens of Shakespeare ; and foe 
other two portraits are still better. 
But let me now direct your attention 
to this, in many respects, admirable 
picture by Rippingule, (276,) “ A 
Recruiting Party.” There are two 
or three figures in this picture not 
unworthy of Wilkie ; and one that, 
for exquisitely natural and appro- 
priate expression, has not been sur- 
passed even by him. I mean the fe- 
male standing behind the lad who 
seems on foe point of accepting the 
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preferred bounty. She is urging him 
not to accept it ; but by her air, man- 
ner, and look, it is evident she has 
lost that claim to be heard which she 
once possessed. This figure is alto- 
gether one of the happiest concep- 
tions, happily executed, that ever L 
remember to have seen. The cun- 
ning, hard-featured, glib-tongued 
sergeant, is also capital. The pic- 
ture is too much crowded, and there 
are ill-painted as well as superfluous 
parts in it ; but it is a work of great 
talent, and among the very best in 
the present collection. 

Descend we now this (to me,) ma- 
gic staircase, (passing by the lower- 
rooms, which are filled with por- 
traits, and consequently offer nothing 
of particular interest, except to die 
painters and the painted) — and let 
us make the best of our way to Pall- 
Mall, where we shall find a miscel- 
laneous collection from the old mas- 
ters ; unless you think we shall not 
be giving either a fair chance, in thus 
transferring our attention immediate- 
ly from one to the other. 

B. Why, the said old masters will, 
at all events, not have reason to com- 
plain ; and die modern ones have had 
their meed of admiration from us, 
and we cannot resume it, even if we 
would. The latter, too, cannot ac- 
cuse us of being critical towards them, 
unless the seeking for nothing but 
subjects of commendation be criti- 
cism ; and I don't think it is so de- 
fined in any dictionary extant. 

A. Why, the truth is, in asking 
you to accompany me on this occa- 
sion, my obiect has been to promote 
our mutual amusement ; and it is 
for this reason that I took you to the 
Modern School of Art first. Au rcste , 
as to the character of an instructor, 

I utterly disclaim it ; and as to what 
the artists themselves may think of 
my remarks, if they should happen 
to over- hear them — if they are pleas- 
ed by any of them, I shall be glad — 
and if they are angry, 1 shall care 
very little about the matter. But 
yonder is 

C&e Butt*# $n*tttut;on. 

The building is, as you see, a very 
unpretending one ; but I can promise 
you that it has “ that within which 
passeth shew." If the present age 
had nothing to congratulate itself on 
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exclusively, except the possession of 
the works' of the old painters, in the 
state in which they exist at this mo- 
ment, that alone would be a sufficient 
subject for pride and exultation. A 
century ago these works did not ex- 
ist in that mellowed perfection whieh 
they do now ; and, what is much 
more to the purpose, they yre re not 
then duly appreciated : for what we 
do not know the value of, we do not 
virtually possess* And a century 
hence, it is appalling to think that 
these glories will probably have 
changed, or passed away; for, in 
point of age, the greatest of them 
must be considered as having readi- 
ed their grand climacteric, and as 
verging towards decay. But whe- 
ther it is to happen one century 
hence, or ten, certain it is, that one 
day or other, the wonders of Michael 
Angelo, the glories of Raphael, the 
splendors of Rubens, and the ineff- 
able expressions of Correggio, will 
exist but in words, and their names 
will have become at once t( a beauty 
and a mystery/’ like those of Apelles, 
Zeuxis, Timanthes, and Parrhasius. 
When this time shall arrive 

B. But, my good friend, see — we 
are arrived at the door of the galleiy; 
so a truce to your reflections, and fet 
us enter. 

A. You do quite right to “ inter- 
rupt me in my expedition," when I 
embark in such speculations as the 
aforesaid ; for though 1 have a great 
notion that they are my forte, (and 
in fact they are as it regards myself,) 
yet I am perfectly willing to believe 
that they are my foible, as it respects 
others; At all events, to look at the 
works of these painters, is even bet- 
ter than to talk or think about them. 

This collection is, in all respects, 
strikingly inferior to many that have 
preceded it : in the highest class of 
the art, it offers very few examples 
indeed that are worth particular at- 
tention. But yet, as a whole, it is 
very rich and valuable ; and in some 
of tne secondary classes of the art, it 
presents examples of absolute perfec- 
tion. I take these two landscapes— 
the one by Both, (129,) ana the 
other by Cuyp, (128,) to be as fine, 
in their way, as Correggio's Madonnas. 
Indeed they are, to the expression of 
external nature, exactly what these 
latter are to that of mind, as seen in 
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^ Iwtmi ffiot divine.” There is 
an ineffable something radiating from 
both, which it is as impossible to de- 
sotbe. as it is not to fed. Here are 
two others, by the same masters, 
(15ft, 156,) which are truly exqui- 
site. The moonlight view, in parti- 
cular, by Cuyp, is the most success- 
ful attempt 1 have ever seen in this 
very difficult line. This collection 
is more rich in landscapes than in 
any other dais of pictures ; and ac- 
cordingly we have the rough rurality 
of Hobbema ; the elaborate truth and 
crispness of Ruysdael ; the tender 
sweetness of Paul Potter ; the bril- 
liant lightness of Pynacker and Wy- 
nants ; and the feminine softness and 
richness of Wouvermans and K. Du 
Jardin, in all their perfection. We 
have also an opportunity of advan- 
tageously contrasting these with the 
rich wildness and force of Salvator, 
and the classical ideality of Gaspar 
Poussin. But our time warns us, 
that we must be content to admire all 
these silently as we pass along, and 
must pay our more particular regards 
to works of a higher and rarer, but 
perhaps not a more delightful and 
useful class. And, first, if you would 
pin a perfect notion of what the Ve- 
netian school aimed at, and was ca- 
pable of, (1 mean in single figures of 
this kind,) let me desire you to look, 
or rather to gaze, at that exauisite 
creation by Paul Veronese, (173,) 
u Woman playing on a lute.” Wo- 
au a, indeed 1 By luckily leaving out 
the article, the catalogue- maker has 
accidently hit on a fit mode of de- 
scribing this lovely picture, which 
has sufficient of ideality to keep it 
from seeming a portrait; and yet 
enough of individuality to prevent it 
from escaping into the world of ima- 
gination, which is not its fit home. 
It addresses itself to the senses alone, 
and is intended to do so ; but it ad- 
dresses them through the medium of 
the imagination, and therefore does 
not disturb or corrupt them. This 
is, as a single figure, the best work 
of Paul Veronese that I have ever 
wen ; the flesh is equal to Titian's, 
and there is a sweetness and a grace 
about the attitude and expression, 
added to a total absence of all pre- 
tence and affectation, which are the 
very perfection of the art, in works 
of this peculiar class and school. I 
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don't know when I have seen a pic- 
ture that has made so strong and de- 
lightful an impression upon me as 
this has. 1 shall possess it all my 
life, just as actually, to all valuable 
purposes, as if 1 had bought and 
paid for it, and had it hanging up in 
my study. 

You must know, I have been here 
several times before ; so that we do 
not need to look about for the pic- 
tures that seem to me most worthy 
your attention, as I can take you up 
to them at once. And see — if you 
would study the effects of high ge- 
nius employing itself on insignificant 
trifles, you have here an opportunity 
of doing so, in this very curious ana 
sinking little picture by Correggio, 

“ The Mule,” (63). The objects, 
you see, merely consist of a loaded 
mule, and two muleteers in conver- 
sation together ; and yet, from thia 
simple subject, the hand of genius 
has contrived to elicit, or rather has 
not been able to avoid eliciting, a 
grandeur and a gusto, that a com- 
mon hand could not have produced 
from the highest and most imagina- 
tive one. Something of the same 
kind is observable in this sketch by 
Rubens; (111). It consists but of a 
few scratches and marks of the pencil 
on the bare canvas ; and yet it in- 
cludes more life and spirit than half 
the modem works that have cost 
weeks and months to elaborate and 
complete them. Probably this is one 
of those sketches which Rubens used 
to put into the hands of his pupils to 
copy, and dead colour in, and which 
he afterwards gave the finishing 
touches to. Nothing but the sup- 
position that this was his practice, 
with respect to a vast number of the 
pictures which pass under his name, 
can account ior the existence of such 
a multiplicity of them as are to be 
met witn in Afferent parts of Europe. 
This copy, by the same master, of 
Titian's celebrated picture, the Dia- 
covery of Calisto, is chiefly valuable 
for the curious specimen it affords of 
a mixture of the two, so different, 
and indeed totally opposite, styles of 
these masters. By Rembrandt, we 
have nothing very striking in thia 
collection, except these two or three 
admirable portraits, and this gor- 
geous effect of light, in Belshaazar'a 
feast, (91). The picture is, no doubt, 
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highly valuable as a remarkable spe- 
cimen of his style ; but it is far from 
being either poetical or impressive, 
which such a subject is bound to be. 

This St John, by Guido, (24,) is 
chiefly remarkable as a departure 
from the usual style of that exqui- 
site artist, who was content, in most 
instances, to sacrifice vigorous pas- 
sion to grace and tenderness of ex- 
pression. This is the only picture 
we have by Guido. By Murillo, 
here are too tolerably good pictures, 
St Francis at prayer, (55,) and St 
Francis in extacy, (61,) but they af- 
ford but a very indifferent notion of 
the peculiar manner of that charm- 
ing painter. The cherubs, floating 
in tne air like scattered rose-leaves, 
produce a delightful effect ; but the 
principal figures contain little to ad- 
mire or remember. Neither is this, 
Claude, (60,) which is the only one 
in the collection, a favourable speci- 
men of that artist's divine creations. 
No one could have produced this pic- 
ture except him ; but if most of his 
works were not infinitely finer than 
this, he would not have deserved, or 
enjoyed, the reputation he does. Of 
the Florentine and Bolognese schools, 
we have little that calls for particu- 
lar notioe; though this portrait of 
Guercino, by himself, (2,) is interest- 
ing; and these three, by Domeni- 
chmo, 8t Catherine, (9,) St Agnes, 
(56,) and St Jerome, (59,) are not 
without a certain characteristic power 
of style, which is, however, more 
striking and remarkable than it is 
impressive or natural. Here are 
three very favourable examples of 
Carlo Dolce** manner, A Magdalene, 
(16,) 8t John writing the Revela- 
tions, (77,) and 8t Mathew writing 
the Gospel, (80). The St John is 
certainly a very fine, rich, and har- 
monious work, fuller of character 
and passion than this painter** usu- 
ally are, and most brilliantly colour- 
ed, and elaborately, but not finically, 
finished. It is one of his very best 
works. Here are also some exquisite 
specimens of the Dutch school, par- 
ticularly Teniers. TheVillage Feast, 
(20,) and the Merry Making, (124,) 
are most choice ana valuable works, 
full of nature and truth, and colour- 
ed (particularly the latter) with ad- 
mirable clearness, sweetness, and 
transparency. By J. and A. Ostade, 


also, here are two of the finest 
richest gems 1 have almost ever i 
from these artists. A Traveller at 
a Cottage-door, (30,) by J. Ostade ; 
and the Chemist in nis Laboratory, 
(S3,) by A. Ostade ; both inimr ta- 
ble in their way, for richness of co- 
louring and truth, and distinctness 
of touch. Here is also an exquisite 
little piece by Maes, a Female lis- 
tening, (6 ;) and another by Metgn, 
a Man playing on a Violoncello, (73 ). 
There is something very curious ixa 
the effect produced on the mind of 
the spectator by these exceedingly 
high-finished pictures ; and some- 
thing the nature of which has not 
yet been satisfactorily explained : for 
to say that the pleasure we derive 
from them arises from a sense of 
the difficulty overcome in producing 
them, i* not getting to the root of 
the question. The truth is, these 
men possessed genius, and we cannot 
contemplate the works of genius, of 
whatever kind or degree, without 
feeling an inward satisfaction at the 
possible powers and perfections of 
our common nature. Does this get 
any nearer to “ the heart of the mys- 
tery,” think you ? 

B. Why, no !— I*m afraid not. 
And, to tell you the truth, Ifdiink it 
exceedingly immaterial, in «ul cases, 
and mischievous in many, to inves- 
tigate very closely into the sourcso 
of our pleasure — at least, so long as 
we are capable of partaking in it. 
When we find ourselves no longer 
susceptible of enjoyment, from the 
sources whence we nave been accus- 
tomed to derive it, it is at least ex- 
cusable, and it may be beneficial, to 
enquire into the nature of our past 
pleasure, and endeavour to trace its 
spring. But it is time enough to 
begin to philosophize when we have 
ceased to feel ; and 1 question whether 
we can feel and philosophize at the 
same time. 

A. By the bye, our time warns 
us, that we must cease either to feel 
or philosophize, for the present. We 
will, therefore, just take a glance at 
these tolerably good French copies, 
from Raphael’s four celebrated and 
magnificent works, known by the 
name of the “ Madonna de la Peace,” 

“ the Spasimo”— the Holy Family 
called “ the Pearl”— and “ the Salu- 
tation.** The originals are at pre- 
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in po—fion of the King of 
Spain, and these copies were made 
in Paris for the Duke of Wellington, 
when the pictures were there. There 
is a rawness about die colouring, 
and a hardness about the oatlines, 
which take very much from the ge- 
neral effect ; bat the infinite gran- 
deur and gr ace , and the miraculous 
expressions of the originals, are not 
ill preserved. At all events, for 
those who have not seen, or cannot 
see, the wonderful originals them- 
selves, it is a great treat to be aide 
to contemplate faithful copies of 
than, is the lover, in the absence of 
his impress, delights to hang over 
her portrait. For power and splen- 
dour of general effect, the Spasimo is 
certainly the finest of these pictures ; 
and perhaps it is the grandest of 
Raphrel’s works in oil, next to the 
Ttaufiguratiofi. But for harmonious 
grace and majesty, the “ Madonna 
de Is Face" is not inferior to any 
thing in existence. 

We will now reluctantly take our 
have of this delightful Exhibition ; 
Mi as it would certainly be doing 
injustice to any modern works, to 
vint them with those splendid ones 
immediately in our recollection, we 
will defer seeing them till another 
and more appropriate opportunity. 

In die mean time, we may do 
well to take a look at the casts, &c. 
which Mr Day has lately brought 
from Borne, as there are very few of 
fr a i l , and they are of a character to 
fidl in with our present impressions 
and feelings. 

CafiU, &t. from Home. 


A. I think you cannot gain a 
better idea of the peculiar character 
of each of these admirable works, 
Canova's Group of the Graces, and 
Michel Angelo s Statue of one of the 
Media Family, from the Tomb at 
Florence, (for to my mind this sta- 
tue is inferior to the more celebrated 
** Mooes,") than by looking alter- 
nately from one to the other, and 
eomparingand contrasting them to- 
gether. Tlie one breathes forth an 
air of simple and severe grandeur, 
which is in the highest degree ap- 
propriate and impressive ; while the 
other is clothed in a halo of grace 
and tenderness, which seems to ra- 
diate from it, and blend itself with 


all things around. The Moses is 
doubtless an extraordinary work ; 
but 1 cannot think that it quite de- 
serves the reputation it bears. It 
seems to me to indicate more of phy- 
sical than moral power. This cast 
from a statue of Jonah is also high- 
ly curious and interesting, if, as is 
said, the original was done by Ra- 
phael. There is undoubtedly a con- 
siderable degree of expression in this 
work ; enough to warrant the be- 
lief of its proceeding from the hand 
of that wonderful artist, who could 
not touch out the branch of a tree, 
or a fold of drapery, without infos* 
ing that quality into them. 

We will now part for the present, 
not without the nope, on my part, 
of our meeting again ; at least if our 
doing so seems likely to afford you 
amusement. 


HAL1DOX HILL ; A DRAMATIC SKETCH, 
FROM SCOTTISH HISTORY. BY 8lR 
WALTER SCOTT, BART. EDIHBURGM, 
COXSTABLE A CO. 1822. 

It has been often said by critics 
and others, and, we think, truly, 
that if the great opprobrium of mo- 
dern literature — tne apparent decay 
of the dramatic art, notwithstanding 
the repeated attempts of men of great 

g enius and name — was to be effaced 
y any living poet, it was by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott Profoundly learned in our 
national history, fertile beyond that 
of most other countries in subjects e- 
minently fitted for the drama ; gifted 
with a versatility of powers that has 
thrown the other poets and writers 
of his time comparatively into the 
shade ; endowed with that universal 
knowledge of human character, how* 
ever modified by habit, education, 
profession, prejudice, religion, or 
country, which has enabled him, not 
merely to describe human actions, 
bat to represent human agents in the 
perfect verisimilitude of actual ex- 
istence, with their distinctive pas- 
sions, vices, frailties, foibles, follies* 
virtues, and excellencies ; and inti- 
mately acquainted with the peculiar 
language in which the different ranks 
of men are accustomed to give ex- 
pression to their feelings and thoughts 
with the most eloquent effect; it 
cannot surely be matter of surprise, 
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that the public should have looked 
forward, with the most confident 
augury, to some such attempt as that 
on which we have now the pleasure 
of felicitating our readers. “ Hali- 
don Hill," however, is a mere expe- 
riment, or feeling of his way, on the 
part of this highly-gifted man. It 
is a “ Dramatic Sketch,” in two acts ; 
and, though the author has as rigid- 
ly adhered to the unities of time, 
place, and action, as Lord Byron, 
enlightened by his new-found defe- 
rence for Anstotle, could possibly 
have desired, he has positively de- 
clared that it is not meant for repre- 
sentation, and that, should any be 
made “ to produce it in action, (as 
has happened in similar cases,) it 
shall be solely at the peril of those 
who make such an experiment.” 

In a pretty long extract from Pink- 
erton, containing the description of 
the battle of Homildon Hill, which 
Sir Walter has given in his Preface, 
we discover, not only the germ of 
the plot, but many of the incidents 
—particularly the reconciliation of 
Swinton and Gordon, between whose 
respective houses a deadly feud had 
existed — the honour of Knighthood 
conferred on the latter, at nis own 
earnest request, by Swinton, imme- 
diately prior to the battle — and the 
Spartan devotion with which these 
brave knights afterwards rushed to 
combat and a glorious death — which 
thp author has introduced in his 
drama, with such admirable effect 
But, with infinite taste and judg- 
ment, he has transferred the scene 
of action from Homildon to Halidon 
Hill : “ For this,” says he, “ there 
was an obvious reason, for who would 
again venture to introduce upon the 
scene the celebrated Hotspur, who 
commanded the English at the for- 
mer battle? There are, however, 
several coincidences, which may re- 
concile even the severer antiquary to 
the substitution of Halidon Hill for 
Homildon. A Scottish array was 
defeated by the English on both oc- 
casions, and under nearly the same 
circumstances of address on the part 
of the victors, and mismanagement 
on that of the vanquished, for the 
Bnglish long-bow decided the day 
in both cases. In both cases, also, a 
Gordon was left on the field of bat- 
tle; and at Halidon, as at Homil- 


don, the Soots were commanded by 
an ill-fated representative of the great 
house of Douglas.” We are also in- 
formed, that “ the tradition of the 
Swinton family, which still survives 
in a lineal descent, and to which the 
author has the honour to be related, 
a vers, that the Swinton who fell at 
Homildon (in the manner * narrated 
by Pinkerton) had slain Gordon's 
father; which,” he adds, “ seems 
sufficient ground for adopting that 
circumstance into the following Dra- 
matic Sketch, though it is rendered 
improbable by other authorities.” So 
much seemed necessary to be pre- 
mised, in order to give the reader a 
clear and distinct perception of what 
is to follow. Without further pre- 
face, we shall therefore proceed to 
lay before our readers as extended a 
view of the piece as our compressed 
limits will possibly admit ; satisfied 
that, by following this course, we 
shall discharge our duty more accep- 
tably, than if we presented to the 
public the most ingenious and elabo- 
rate discussion which even the Prince 
of Critics himself could write on the 
subject 

The first scene — the northern aide 
of Halidon — is introduced with a 
dialogue between De Vipont, a brave 
Templar, who, for twelve years, had 
served as a soldier in Palestine, and 
the Prior of Maison-Dieu. In the 
disorganization which seems to per- 
vade the Scottish host, the experi- 
enced eye of the Knight of the Cross 
discovers much to justify the moat 
gloomy forebodings, and to cast “ o- 
minous conjecture on the whole suc- 
cess.” Nor are these fearful antici- 
pations lessened by a closer survey, 
which reveals to him the melancholy 
fact, that the Regent's army consisted 
almost entirely of youthful and in- 
experienced, though brave soldiers ; 
the flower of the Scottish nobility 
having fallen in their domestic con- 
flicts, during his absence in Pales- 
tine, — and left him almost without 
an acquaintance. 

Vipont. *Tis scarce twelve years 
Since I left Scotland for the wars of Pa- 
lestine, 

And then the flower of all the Scottish 
nobles 

Were known to me; and I, in my de- 
gree, 

Not all unknown to them. 
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Prior. Aim tfea* tare been ebamgc* 
siDce that time; 

The Royal Bmce, with Randolph, Doug- 
las, Grahame, 

Then shook in field the bennen winch 
now moulder 

Over their graves i’ the chancel. 

FI pant And thence comes it. 

That whflel look’d on many a well-known 
oest 

Aad Mason’d shield, as hitberward we 
came. 

Thrives of the Barons who display’d them 
Were aJO nnknown to me. Brave youths 
they seem’d; 

Yet, sanely fitter to adorn the tilt-yard. 
Than to be leaden of a war. Their fol- 
lowers. 

Young tike themselves, seem, like them- 
selves. on practis'd — 

Look at their battle-rank. 

Prior. I cannot gaze on’t with un- 
dazzled eye. 

So thick the rays dart back from shield 
and helmet. 

And sword and battle-axe, and spear and 
pennon. 

Sore *tis a gallant show! The Bruce 
himself 

Hath often conquer’d at the head of fewer 
And worse appointed followers. 

Fipemt. Ay, but ’twas Bruce that led 
them. Reverend Father, 

11s not the falchion’s weight decides a 
combat ; 

h is the strong and skilful hand that 
wields it. 

Ill fate, that we should lack the noble King, 
And ah his champions now ! Time call’d 
them not. 

Far when I parted hence for Palestine, 
Thebrowr of most were free from grizzled 
hair. 

Prior. Too true, alas ! hut well you 
know, in Scotland, 

Few hairs are silver’d underneath the hel- 
met; 

1% cowls like mine which hide them. 
’Mongst the laity. 

War's the rash reaper, who thrusts in his 
sickle 

Before the grain is white. In threescore 
yesrs 

And ten, which 1 have seen, 1 have out- 
liv’d 

Wdl nigh two generations of our nobles. 
The race which holds yon summit is the 
third. 

While his mind is fall of these me- 
lancholy reflections. Sir Alan Swin- 
too, a brave and veteran warrior, to 
whom he had been formerly known, 
otters, attended by his squire, Rey- 
naid, and a few others, and instantly 
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recognises the Templar, whom he 
ts with the most cordial welcome. 
Vipont, however, remarks the 
sadly diminished number of S win- 
ton's followers, (sixty spears,^ who, 
when he had left Scotland for the 
Holy Land, had amounted to a 
thousand fighting men. The expla- 
nation of this reduction of power and 
force, as given by the gallant old pa- 
triot and soldier, (for, notwithstand- 
ing his full participation in the feel- 
ings and fe\icU of the time, he was 
both,) presents a remarkable picture 
of the lawless violence apd disorder 
that prevailed to such a lamentable 
extent during those heroic and chi- 
valrous ages. 

Swlnton. Symon de Vipont, thou doct 
see them all 

That Swinton’s bugle-horn can call to 
battle, ( 

However loud it rings. There’s not a boy 
I«eft in my halls, whose arm has strength 
enough 

To bear a sword — there’s not a man be- 
hind. 

However old, who moves without a staff. 
Striplings ana' grey beards, every one is 
here, 

And here all should be— Scotland needs 
them all; 

And more and better men, were each a 
Hercules, 

And yonder handful centuplied. 

Vipont. A thousand followers — such, 
with friends and kinsmen, 

Allies and vassals, thou wert wont to lead — 
Athousand followers shrunk to sixty lances 
In twelve years’ space ! — And thy brave 
sons. Sir Alan, 

Alas ! I fear to ask. 

Svinion . All slain, De Vipont In my 
empty home 

A puny babe lisps to a widow’d mother, 

“ Where is my grandsire ? wherefore do 
you weep ?” 

But for that prattler Lyulph’s house is 
heirless. 

I’m an old oak, from which the foresters 
Have hew’d four goodly boughs, and led 
beside me 

Only a sapling, which the fawn may crush 
As he springs over it 

Vipont. All slain— alas ! 

Szcinton. Ay, all, De Vipont, and their 
attributes, 

John with the Long Sword— Archibald 
with the Axe — 

Richard the Ready — and my youngest 
darling. 

My Fair-hair’d William— do but now sur- 
vive 
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la mnnrei which, the grey-hair*d min- 
strels sing, 

When they make maidens weep. 

Vipont. Since thou dost weep, their 
death is unaveng'd ? 

Swinton. Templar, what think 'st thou 
me ? — See yonder rock, 

From which the fountain gushes— is it 
less 

Compact of adamant, though waters flow 
from it P 

Firm hearts have moister eyes. — They 
are aveng'd ; 

I wept not till they were— -till the proud 
Gordon 

Had with his life-blood dyed my father's 
sword. 

In guerdon that he thinn’d my father's 
lineage. 

And then I wept my sons ; and, as the 
Gordon 

Lay at my feet, there was a tear for him. 
Which mingled with the rest. — We had 
been friends. 

Had shar'd the banquet and the chace 
together. 

Fought side by side,— and our first cause 
of strife. 

Woe to the pride of both, was but a light 
one. 

Vipont. You are at f^ul, then, with 
the mighty Gordon ? 

Swinton. At deadly feud. Here in this 
Border-land, 

Where the sire's quarrels descend upon 
the son, 

As due a part of his inheritance. 

As the strong castle and the ancient blazon, 
Where private Vengeance holds the scales 
of Justice, 

Weighing each drop of blood as scrupu- 
lously 

As Jews or Lombards balance silver pence. 
Not in this land, ’twixt Solway and Saint 
Abb's, 

Rages a bitterer feud than mine andtheir's, 
The Swinton and the Gordon. 

Vlpont. You, with some threescore 
lances — and the Gordon 
Leading a thousand followers. 

Swinton. You rate him far too low. 
Since you sought Palestine, 

He hath had grants of baronies and lord- 
ships 

In the far-distant North. A thousand horse 
His southern friends and vassals always 
number'd. 

Add Badenoch kerne, and horse from Dee 
and Spey, 

He'll count a thousand more.— And now, 
De Vipont, 

If the Boar-heads seem in your eyes lees 
worthy. 

For lack of followers— seek yonder stan- 
dard — 


The bounding Stag, with a brave boat a- 

roundit; 

There the young Gocdon makes hie earli- 
est field, 

And pants to win his spurs. His fathom's 
friend. 

As well as mine, thou wert — go, join bin 
pennon. 

And grace him with thy presence. 

Although, in former times, he had 
been the common friend of the Swin- 
ton and the Gordon, De Vipont re- 
jects the advice of the aged and gene- 
rous warrior, and nobly declares, 
that he 

Joins on this field the banner of the two 
Which hath the smallest following : 

but, while Swinton is applauding 

— the generous Knight, who gave up all, 

Leading and lordship, in a heathen land 
To fight a Christian soldier, 

a pursuivant enters to summon the 
“ Knights to council/* Swinton im- 
mediately prepares to obey ; but, lest 
he should seem to 

- — w ake civil strife, or tempt the Gordon 
With aught that's like defiance, 

doffs his casque, and furls his pen- 
non. Gordon, a mere youth, had 
never seen Swinton — the knight who 
had made him fatherless ; and De 
Vipont, fearful of a sudden rencontre 
between Gordon, bound by the laws 
of that barbarous age, to revenge hia 
father's murder, and the heroic but 
terrible Swinton, equally renowned 
for uncommon bravery and personal 
strength, and whose “ bloody mace’* 
had been so often wielded with irre- 
sistible destruction in the combat, 
roceed8 before, in order, if possible, 
y prudence and persuasion, to pre- 
pare Gordon for the inevitable meet- 
ing at council, or to take measures to 
prevent the explosion of his filial but 
unfleshed courage. 

The second scene opens with tbc 
Council of the Scottish Nobles and 
Chiefs, called, upon the emergency, 
by the Regent Douglas. Here all is 
confusion, jealousy, rivalry, and keen 
and vehement altercation, each man 
thinking, not of the formidable and 
disciplined enemy whom they were 
so soon to engage in the desperate 
strife of battle, but of his own private 
feuds, antipathies, claims, and pre- 
tensions. To such a height was this 
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a renowned Scottish Chief and ve- 
ftwan warrior, becomes infected with 
the fatal spirit of discord ; which 
lewis Swinton, who was standing 
apart uncovered, (the Council was 
held on the HOI before the Regent’s 
tent,) to remark : — 

Dft e reti o o hath forsaken Lennox too ! 

The w is do m he was forty yean in gather- 
ing 

Has left trim in an instant. *Tis conta- 
gfow 

Even to frenzy. 

Tbk d is graceful and ominous scene 
being prolonged, S win ton can no 
linger contain himself, and, matter- 
ing to himself, “ Nay, even a stone 
wonld speak,” thus addresses the 
Begem:— 

May 't please yoor Grace, 

And your's, great Leads, to hear an old 
man’s counsel. 

That has seen fights enow. These open 
bickerings 

Dishearten all our host. If that your 
Grace, 

With these great Earls and Lords, must 
acerb debate, 

Ul the dori’d tent conceal year d fa tg rec- 

Efaelwfflbe wdd, IQ floes k with the 
lock. 

If shepherds wrangle when the wolf is 

To this suggestion the Regent scorn- 
faDy assents, hut in the most sarcas- 
fle man ner excludes Swinton, while 
he invites young Gordon, “ whose 
high rank and numerous following 
give him a seat, though yet un- 
tnfghted.” This invitation the lat- 
ter modestly declines, bat is singu- 
larly struck with the majestic and 
commanding appearance of the old 
Knsgbt, whose name he had not yet 
harmed-— and thus speaks : — 

Gordon (observing Swinton)* 

That hdnactkss old Knight, his giant 
stature, 

Rh awfal accents of rebuke and wisdom. 
Rate caught my fancy strangely. He 
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Like to some visionM form which I have 
dream’d of, 

A* never aaw with waking eyes till now. 

WifomU Pray you, do not so ; 

Asa* VB give you re as o n why you should 


Tlare’i other work in hand 

Gordon. I will but ask hk "—n r 
There’s in his presence 

Something that works upon me Ukt a 
spell, 

Or like the feeling made my childish ear 

Dote upon tales of superstitious dread. 

Attracting while they chill’d my heart 
with fear. 

Now, bom the Gordon, I do feel right 
well ^ 

Tm bound to fear nought earthly— and 1 
fear nought* 

I’ll know who this man ir 

[Accosts Swinton. 

Sir Knight, I pray you, of your gentle 
courtesy, 

To tell your honour’d name. I an 
gshamed. 

Being unknown in arms, tony that mine 

Is Adam Gordon. 

Swinton, (shews emotion, but instantly 
subdues Uj. 

It it a name that soundeth in my car 

Like to a death-knell— ay, and like the 
call 

Of the shrill trumpet to the mortal lists ; 

Yet *tk a name which ne’er hath been 
dishonour’d, 

And never will, I trust— most surely 


By such a youth as thou. 

Gordon . There’s a m ys t e r i o u s courtesy 
in this, 

And yet it yields no answer to my question. 
I trust, you hfaid the Gordon not un- 


To know the name he asks ? 

Swinton. Worthy of all that opennna 
and hooour 

May shew to friend or foe— .hot, for my 


Vipont will shew it you ; and, if it sound 
Harsh in your ear, remember that it 
knells there 

But at your own request This day, at 


Though seldom wont to keep ft in con- 
cealment, 

As there’s no cause I should, yon had not 
heard it 

Gordon. This strange- — 

Vipont, The mystery is needfhL Fol- 
low me. 

Gordon follows De Vipont; but 
when he learns whom he had accost- 
ed, rushes back sword in hand, to en- 
counter Swinton, and is, with ex- 
treme difficulty — partly by entreaty, 
and partly by force — withheld by the 
Templar, from the unequal, but not 
doubtful contest Maxwell, in the 
meanwhile, enters from the Regent's 
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tent, and informs them that the de* 
bate stUl continues 

As wild, as if the very wind and sea 
With every breeze and every billow 
battled 

For their precedence. 

On this, Swinton, unmindful of 
the insult he had just received from 
the Regent, — and in the trying hour 
of discord and danger, thinking only 
of his beloved country, exclaims : — 

Most sure they are possess’d ! Some evil 
spirit, 

To mock their valour, robs them of dis- 
cretion. 

Fie, fie, upon’t ! — O that Dunfermline’s 
tomb . 

Could render up The Bruce ! that Spain’s 
red shore 

Could give us back the good Lord James 
of Douglas ! 

Or the fierce Randolph, with his voice of 
terror, 

Were here to awe these brawlers to sub- 
mission ! 

While Swinton is engaged in col- 
loquy with Maxwell, Gordon steadily 
peruses him, and is awe-struck witn 
nis Herculean form, “ stately port,” 
and warrior aspect. 

Gordon . I see the giant form which all 
men speak of, 

The stately port — but not the sullen eye, 
Not the blood-thirsty look, that should 
belong 

To him that made me orphan. I shall 
need 

To name my father twice, ere I can strike 
At such grey hairs, and face of such com- 
mand; 

Yet my hand clenches on my falchion-hilt, 
In token he shall die. 

Vipont, Need I again remind you, 
that the place 

Permits not private quarrel ? 

Gordon. I’m calm. I will not seek — 
nay, I will shun it — 

And yet methinks that such debate’s the 
fashion. ‘ 

You’ve heard how taunts, reproaches, and 
the lie. 

The lie itself, hath flown from mouth to 
mouth ; 

As if a band of peasants were disputing 
About a foot-ball match, rather than 
Chiefs 

Were ordering a battle. I am young, 
And lack experience; tell me, brave De 
Vipont, 

Is such theJashion of your wars in Pa- 
lestine ? 


Vipont Such it at times hath been ; 
and then the Cross 

Hath sunk before the Crescent. Heaven’s 
cause 

Won us not victory where wisdom was 
not. — 

Behold yon English host come slowly on. 
With equal front, rank marshall’d upon 
rank, 

As if one spirit ruled one moving body ; 

The leaders, in their places, each prepar’d 
To charge, support, and rally, as the for- 
tune 

Of changeful battle needs : — then look on 
ours, 

Broken, disjointed, as the tumbling surges 
Which the winds wake at random. Look 
on both, 

And dread the issue ; — yet there might 
be succour. 

In the mid6t of his musings and 
reflections, however, he notices, as 
the Templar had formerly done, the 
fewness of Swinton's following, and, 
while he is impressed with a senti- 
ment of deep melancholy, as he wit- 
nesses the relics of a goodly band, 
the greater part of which had been 
mowed down by the sword of intes- 
tine broil, in the disastrous contests 
of their rival houses, the strong feel- 
ings of nature, kindled by the spirit 
of the times, burst forth with almost 
overmastering power. 

These, then, are his, — the relics of his 
power ; 

Yet worth an host of ordinary men— 

And I must slay my country’s sagest 
leader, 

And crush by numbers that determin’d 
handful. 

When most my country needs their prac- 
tis’d aid, 

Or men will say, “ There goes degenerate 
Gordon ; 

His father’s blood is on the Swinton’s 
sword, 

And his is in his scabbard !” 

Our attention is now recalled to the 
Council, where the Regent, to allay 
the heats that had arisen, is forced 
to have recourse to the desperate ex- 
pedient of referring theplaces of the 
respective contending Chiefs to the 
arbitration of chance : on which Sir 
Alan Swinton exclaims apart : — 

0 sage discipline. 

That leaves to chance the marshalling of 
a battle. 

In this fearful exigency, when, as 
too often happened before, the irre- 
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artMe nkmr of the Scots was neu- 
tralised by the madness and folly of 
their leaders, Gordon, moved by De 
Yipont, magnanimously steps for- 
wvd, and ™ upon the Swinton to 
*' qumk for king and country's sake 
to which appeal be replies. 

Nay, if that voice command me, speak 1 
wffl; 

It sounds as if the dead laid charge on me. 


Reckless of the taunts and sneers 
of the Regent, whose imbecility, 
folly, and ddiradon, are painted in 
strata colours, and who, as we have 
already seen, had indirectly, but 
pointedly, excluded Swinton from 
the Conned of War in the tent; re- 
membering, in the hour of his coun- 
nothing personal to him* 


3K 


T ; and supported by Lennox, Max- 
well, and Johnstone, whom the Re- 


gent might not openly oppose, he 
resolutely steps forward, and the fol- 
lowing is what passes between Sir 
Alan and the proud, infatuated, but 
Douglas : — 


Regent Where's your impatience now ? 
Late jo a were all for bottle, would not 


Oanalf pronounce a word— and now you 


Ik yon old warrior, in his 


As if be were a r is e n from the dead. 

To bring us Bruce's counsel for the battle. 
Swinton. *Tis a proud word to speak ; 
bat he who fought 

Utag wader Robert Bruce, may some- 
thing guess. 

Without communication with the dead. 


At what he would have counsel’d — Bruce 


had bidden ye 

Review your battle-order, marshall’d 
broadly 

Hme on the bare h ill-cade, and bidden 
you mark 

V an doads of Southern arches, bearing 

down 


To (he green meadow-lands which stretch 
beneath — 

The Brace had warn'd you, not a shaft 
to-day 

Bat shall find mark within a Scottish 


If thus our field be order’d. The callow 
boys. 

Who draw but four-foot bows, shall gall 
oar front, 

Whfie on oar mom ward, and upon tbs 

raw, 

Thedoth-yard shafts shall fall like death's 
own darts, 
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And, though blind men discharge them, 
find a mark. 

Thus shall we die the death of slaughter’d 
deer, 

Which, driven into the tolls, am shot at 


By boys and women, while they toes aloft 
Ail idly and in vain their branchy horns. 
As we shall shake our unavailing spears. 

Regent* Tush, tell not me ! If their 
shot fall like hail, 

Our men have Milan coats to baar it out 

Swinton* Never did armourer temper 
steel on stithy 

That made sure fence against an English 
arrow; 

A cobweb gossamer were guard as good 
Against a wasp-sting. 

Regent. Who fears a wasp-sting f 

Swinton, I, my Lord, fear none ; 

Yet should a wise man brush the insect off. 
Or he may smart for it. 

Regent, We'll keep the hill ; it is the 
vantage ground 
When the main battle joins. 

Swinton. It ne'er will join, while their 
light archery 

Can foil our * pear-men and our barbed 
horse. 

To hope Plantagenet would seek close 
combat 

When he can conquer riskless, is to deem 
Sagacious Edward simpler than a babe 
In battle-knowledge. Keep the hill, my 
Lord, 

With the main body, if it is your pleasure; 
But let a body of your chosen hone 
Make execution on yon waspish archers. 
I’ve done such work before, and love it 
well ; 

If 'tis your pleasure to give me the leading. 
The dames of Sherwood, Inglewood, and 
Weardale, 

Shall sit in widowhood, and long for veni- 
son, 

And long in vain. Whoe’er remembers 
Bannockburn, — 

And when shall Scotsman, till the last 
loud trumpet, 

Forget that stirring word ! — knows that 
great battle 

Even thus was fought and won. 

Lennox. This is the shortest road to 
bandy blows ; 

For when the bills step forth and bows 
go back. 

Then is the moment that our hardy spear- 
men, 

With their strong bodies, and their stub- 
born hearts. 

And limbs well knit by mountain exercise. 
At the dose tug shall foil the short- 
breathed Southron. 

Swinton . I do not say the field will 
thus be won ; 

E 
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The English host is numerous, brave, and 

loyal; 

Their Monarch most accomplish’d in 
war’s art, 

AkiU’d, resolute, and wary— 

Regent. And if your scheme secure 
not victory. 

What does it promise us ? 

Swinton. This much at least, — 
Darkling we shall not die ; the peasant’s 
shaft, 

Loosen’d perchance without an aim or 
purpose, 

Shall not drink up the life-blood we derive 
From those famed ancestors, who made 
their breasts 

This frontier’s barrier for a thousand 
yean. 

We’ll meet these Southron bravely hand 
to hand* 

.And eye to eye, and weapon against 
weapon ; 

Ba ch man who fells shall see the foe who 
strikes him. 

While our good blades are faithful to the 
hilts. 

And our good hands to these good 
blades are faithful. 

Blow shall meet blow, and none fell un- 
avenged — 

We shall riot bleed alone. 

Regent. And this is all 
Your wisdom hath devised ? 

Swinton. Not all ; for I would pray 
you, noble Lords, 

(If one, among the guilty guiltiest, might), 
For this one day to charm to ten hours rest 
The never-dying worm of deadly feud, 
That gnaws our vexed hearts— -think no 
one foe 

Save Edward and his host— days will re- 
main. 

Ay, days by for too many will remain. 

To avenge old feuds or struggles for pre- 
cedence ; — 

Let this one day be Scotland’s. — For my- 
self, 

If there is any here may claim from me 
(As well may chance) a debt of blood and 
hatred, 

My life is his to-morrow unresisting. 

So he to-day will let me do the best 
That my old arm may achieve for the 
dear country 

That’s mother to us both. 

While Swinton is uttering these 
last emphatic words, Gordon betrays 
sjrmptom of the most deep-felt emo- 
tion ; but when commanded by the 
Regent to stand forth and receive 
knighthood, he resolutely declines 
the intended honour, unless from 
“ another sword>‘” kneels to Sir 
Alan Swinton ; and, agreeably to the 
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usages of chivalry, craves, ami ob 
tains, that honour from him, mn a 
once “ the best knight and sag es 
leader.” Incensed at the implied, re- 
flection on himself, the Regent re- 
viles him as “ a degenerate boy/ 
and reminds him that his father*! 
blood was on Swinton’s sword. Tc 
this Gordon indignantly answers 
Gordon ( starting up. ) 

Shame be on him who speaks such 
ful word ! 

Shame be on him whose tongue would 
sow dissension. 

When most the time demands that na- 
tive Scotsmen 

Forget each private wrong ! 

The Regent continues to give went 
to hie sarcasms at the reconciliation of 
Gordon and Swinton, and treats, with 
the meet contemptuous scorn, the 
proposal of the latter to charge at 
the head of the cavalry, and dis- 
perse tile English archers — by far the 
most formidable put of their array — 
as King Robert Bruce had done at 
Bannockburn. Foiled in his attempt, 
to carry into effect the only plan that 
could save the Scottish army, circum- 
stanced as they were, from destruc- 
tion, Swinton, with that generous 
devotion of which Scottish History 
furnishes many bright examples, re- 
solved to smother nis personal feel- 
ings, and to perform to his country 
the only service she would now ac- 
cept at nis hands, namely, to open 
the path to victory by his sword, or 
to die like a brave knight in the fore- 
most ranks of the battle. At this 
critical moment, Gordon, who was 
standing close by, appears wrapt in 
profound thought, — and De Vipont 
asks him, 

Vipont ( to Gordon. ) 

What ails thee, noble youth? What 
means this pause ? — 

Thou dost not rue thy generosity ? 
Gordon. I have been hurried on by a 
strong impulse. 

Like to a bark that scuds before the storm. 
Till driven upon some strange and dis- 
tant coast, . . 

Which never pilot dream’d of.— .Have I 
not forgiven ? 

And am I not still fetherless ? 

Swinton. Gordon, no ; 

For while we live, 1 am a father to thee. 
Gordon. Thou, Swinton ?— no 1*- that 
cannot, cannot be. 

Swinton. Then change the phrase, 
and say, that while we live, 
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-If thun at &• 

An 1 not cfcfidkat too? Bethink thee, 
Gordon, 

Ohi datbAud wm not like the house- 
hold fire. 

Which the poor peasant hides among its 
embers. 

To smoulder on, and wait a time for 
waking. 

Oan was the conflagration of the forest. 
Which, in its fury, spares nor sprout nor 


Boa oak nor sapling — not to be extin* 

gmfc’d, 

Tffl Heaven, in mercy, sends down all 


Bat, once subdued, its flame is quench’d 
forever; 

And Spring shall hide the track of devas- 


With foliage and with flowers. — Give me 
thy I 


To this appeal Gordon exclaims, 

“ mj hand and heart ! — and freely 
now, to fight!’* They accordingly 
gird themselves up for the combat ; 
and just as S win ton was preparing 
to turn to advantage the post in the 
rear — which had in scorn been as- 
signed to his and Gordon’s vassals — 
by descending the hill obliquely, he 
feds the want of a skilful and trusty 
guide. Hardly had the knight ex- 
pressed his wash, when up starts 
from a thicket, where he had been 
concealed. Hah Hattely, a border 
moas- trooper, whose neck Sir Alan 
had lor some time “ destined to the 
dodder’d oak” before his castle, for 
the besetting sin of the age — cattle- 
stealing. The brigand (as the fa* 
shionable phrase goes,) promptly of- 
fers his services to conduct this gallant 
handful to the destined point ; and 
we need hardly say that they are 
cheerfully accepted. Swinton imme- 
diately puts himself under the guid- 
ance of honest Hab, and gives the 
following orders : 

Aye, left sB follow— but in silence follow, 
Sene not the hare that’s couchanton her 


The cushat from her nest — brush not, if 


The dew-drop from the spray— 

Let no coe whisper, until I cry, “ Havoc ! ” 
Then shout as land’s ye wilL— On, on, 
brave Hab ; 

On, thou false thief, but yet most faithful 
Scotsman ! 


Tbeoeoond Act opens with a seen* 
in front of the position of the Eng- 
lish main body, and King Ed warn, 
attended by Baliol, soon enters. The 
colloquy, of course, turns on the ap» 
preaching kettle, and opinions, high* 
ly characteristic of die different Eng* 
fish Nobles, are respectively given on 
the condition and leaders of the 
Scottish Host. Among other circum- 
stances, the King states incidentally, 
that at Wear dale he had escaped al- 
most by a miracle from the death- 
dealing iron mace of Swinton, who 
at midnight had burst into his tent, 
and would have slain him on the 
spot, but for the timely and unex- 
pected gallantry of his chaplain, who, 
snatching a weapon, exposed himself 
to inevitable death to afford his 
royal master time to escape. Anon, 
however, the combat commences, 
and, as had been foreseen and fore- 
told by Swinton, a shower of arrows 
from the English long-bows deals 
unrevenged death along the Scottish 
line. The men fall like stricken deer, 
their hot valour serving only to goad 
them to impatience ana frenzy ; and 
the whole army is thrown into irre- 
trievable confusion, although the 
main body of the English liad never 
been engaged. 

The scene now changes to that 
part of the field where Gordon and 
Swinton, having skirted the side of 
the hill, and descended into the mea- 
dow, were engaged in a desperate 
struggle with overwhelming num- 
bers. So powerful was the impres- 
sion they had made on the English 
line, however, that, had the jealousy 
and infatuation of the Regent suf- 
fered him to send them timely suc- 
cour, Plantagenet might have sus- 
tained a reverse as complete as dial 
at Bannockburn, and been compelled 
to turn his bridle southward some* 
what sooner than he had reckoned 
on. Fortunately for Edward, some 
evil spirit seemed to have taken pos* 
session of Douglas, who remained on 
the hill, a quiet spectator of the 
self-immolation of these heroic man, 
whose chivalrous valour gave him 
the only chance of victory. 

In this trying moment, when even 
the firmest resolution might have 
given way, and the stoutest heart 
failed, Swinton, ever etpial to him- 
self and the emergency m which fate 
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hid placed him, retorts to a gene- 
rous stratagem to save the son of his 
indent enemy. He orders the Gor- 
don to spur to the Regent, and shew 
the instant need of succour. But 
Gordon disdains to save himself 
thus, and, although he had only a 
few moments before revealed to 
Swinton that he was betrothed to a 
lady of high rank and family in the 
North, exclaims. 

No, thou wilt not command me seek my 
safety,— 

For such is thy kind meaning, — at the 
expence 

Of the last hope which Heaven reserves 
for Scotland. 

While 1 abide, no follower of mine 
Will turn his rein for life ; but were 1 
gone, 

What power can stay them ? and, our 
band dispers’d, 

What swords shall for an instant stem 
yon host, 

And save the latest chance of victory ? 

We are now carried to another 
part of the field, where Swinton en- 
ters, followed by the moss-trooper, 
who soon expiates a life of crime by 
an honourable death in defence of 
his country. Fate and Fortune de- 
clare against Scotland,— and Swin- 
ton, wounded and overpowered, ex- 
claims. 

All are cut down — the reapers have pass'd 
o’er us. 

And hie to distant harvest — My toil’s 
over ; 

There lies my sickle, [dropping hit 
sword ,] Hand of mine again 
8hall never, never wield it. 

Gordon tenderly bewails the fate 
of his gallant leader, who, though 
life was ebbing fast, continued to 
Iwten with intense emotion to every 
•wind and symptom of the battle,— 
like the brave and chivalrous Wolfe, 
jraen mortally wounded on the 
Heights of Abraham. Death, how- 
ever, was not sweetened to Swinton, 

JJ to Wolfe, and we may add, to 
Moore, by the assurance that the 
wins of his country were victorious ; 

— widbe receives the dreadful but not 
unlooked-for intelligence, that " all 
is lost !** — His last words are finely 
characteristic: 

Rashness, and cowardice, and secret trea- 
son, 

Combine to ruin us ; and our hot valour, 
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Devoid of discipline, is alrrngtli 

More fatal unto fHends than ********* » 
I’m glad that these dim eyes shall mo xk 
more on’t— 

Let thy hand dose them, Gordon — I will 
think 

My fair-hair’d William renders me that 
office. 

Gordon and De Vipont immediate- 
ly rush on the English line, and are 
both made prisoners, the former being 
mortally wounded ; and when Plan- 
tagenet, who immediately comes up, 
asks what he can do “ to honour 
bravery even in an enemy?** Gordon 
proudly answers. 

Nothing but this : 

Let not base Baliol, with his touch or 
look, 

Profane my corpse or Swinton’*. IVe 
some breath still. 

Enough to say — Scotland— Elizabeth. 

De Vipont, the Templar, alone 
survives; and when reproached by 
Edward for bearing arms against a 
Christian King, contrary to the vows 
of his order, magnanimously retorts, 

I was a Scotsman ere I was a Templar. 

“ Halidon Hill** is inscribed to 
Joanna Bailiie, “ at whose instance 
the task was undertaken/* as it should 
seem from the Advertisement, for 
the purpose of contributing to a mis- 
cellany projected by that celebrated 
lady ; “ but, instead of being confin- 
ed to a scene or two, as was intended, 
the work gradually swelled to the 
size of an independent publication." 

In this powerful “ Sketch** (if so 
it must be called,) we have met with 
little on which even the most malig- 
nant of our professional Zoili could 
fix his critical talons. The following 
is the only uncouth and cacophonous 
line in the whole work ; we know not 
how the supplemental syllable escap- 
ed the nice and delicate ear of Sir 
Walter: 

And thieving Annan dale to see such mis- 
rule. 

The shower of arrows poured into 
the Scottish line is thus described bv 
Percy : 1 

The thick volley 

Darkens the air, and hides the sun from 
.us. 

This is certainly a violent simile : — 
we could wish the author had avoid- 
ed it. 
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Our general opinion of the texture, 
utt aym ent, and denouement of the 
fkot, may be gathered from the tenor 
<£ our analysis; and those of our 
leaders who hare accompanied us 
thus far, will be able to judge whether 
die few observations we have yet to 
anlgoin are justified by the com- 
plexion and merits of the perform- 
ance under review. The character 
ef Swinton is obviously a favourite 
with the anther ; to which circum- 
staaee we are probably indebted for 
the strong relief in which it is given, 
and the perfect verisimilitude which 
belongs to it. The stately, com- 
manding figure, of the veteran war- 
rior, whom, by the illusion of his 
art, the author has placed in verita- 
ble presentiment before us ; — his ve- 
nerable age, superior prowess, and 
intuitive decision ; — the broils in 
which he had engaged, the misfor- 
tunes he had suffered, and the intre- 
pid fortitude with which he sustain- 
ed them, — together with that vigo- 
rous control of temper, not to be 
shaken even by unmerited con- 
tumely and insult ; — these qualities, 
g ro up ed and embodied in one and 
the same character, render it morally 
iapowble that we should not at 
once sympathise and admire. The 
inherent f or ce of his character is 
finely illustrated in the effect pro- 
duced upon Lord Gordon, by the 
first appearance of the man “ who 
bud made him fatherless. 0 He is 
overawed, and confesses himself con- 
scious of a feeling of involuntary 
respect. In his youth. Sir Alan had 
but too deeply embarked in the 
stormy commotions of that rude and 
barbarous age : “ But," as my Lord 
of Byron says. 

Bat Time, which brings all beings to their 
level. 

And sharp Adversity, will teach at last 
Man, — and, as we would hope,— perhaps 
the devil. 

That neither of their intellects are 
va st: 

While youth's hot wishes in our red veins 
revel, 

We know not this— the Mood flows on 
too frit ; 

Bssi at the torrent widens towards the 
teesa, 

WT* ponder deeply on each past emotion ! 
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Young Gordon is a chip of the 
same block with Swinton ; differing 
from him only in degree, as the sap- 
ling differs from the gnarled oak, 
which the storms and tempests of 
ages have only rooted firmer and 
deeper in the soil. Inexperienced as 
a soldier, his last act of patriotic 
self-immolation proves that he was 
endowed with the hereditary valour 
of his race ; while his whole con- 
duct indicates a mind that had risen 
superior to the deepest and darkest 
prejudices of his age and country. 
Never, surely, was any thing more 
finely or beautifully imagined than 
the reply which he makes to the 
proffered generosity of the haughty 
and victorious Plantagenet. 

What judgment that class of cri- 
tics (a pretty large one, we presume,) 
who pronounce a verdict without the 
ceremonyjof a trial, and condemn, that 
they may get credit for the penetra- 
tion and sagacity which should have 
led them to acquit, may condescend 
to “ give out" on the dramatic effect 
of the “ Sketch" before us, we will 
not be bold enough to conjecture : 
for our own parts, and, as far as we 
can trust to our feelings and our un- 
derstanding — in this instance, per- 
fectly in unison — we would say, that 
it appears to us to be of the very 
highest description, and, in this age 
of dramatic degeneracy, almost u- 
nique. And if tnere be any one who 
can read the Swinton's description 
of the entire desolation brought on 
his house and name by his feuds 
with the Gordon, or the death-scene 
where the young sprout and the 
venerable stem — the aged warrior 
and his youthful friend — lie side by 
side, the victims at once of jealousy 
and the most uncompromising devo- 
tion to their country's cause ; — we 
say, if there be any one can read these 
passages without the most deep-felt 
emotion, we protest he must be 
composed of sterner stuff than we 
can boast of, — and, farther, that we 
do not envy him the possession of 
such happy insensibility ! We could 
wish also, to dilate on the charac- 
ter of the brave Templar, De Vipont, 
— but we must have done. — “ Hali- 
don Hill " will add to the fame even 
of Sit Walter Scott ! ! ! 
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WHAT SHALL I WHITE ? 

“ It is a moral impossibility," said 
1, as I was sipping my chocolate, 
“ to live another day without writ- 
ing. 1 must be in print’' — and 1 
looked half mournfully, and half re- 
joicingly, on the last Number of the 
Edinburgh Magazine, which lay on 
the chimney-piece. I took it up for 
the twentieth time — 1 looked over 
its lovely clear large print — 1 rung 
{he bell, and the place of the cho- 
colate pan was supplied by my neat 
ebony inkstand, and hot-pressed let- 
ter-paper. To be in print, it is ne- 
cessary to write — to write, it is ne- 
cessary to have a subject ; 1 bit my 
pen, played with my watch-chain, 
drew heads oh the paper. “ What 
the devil shall 1 write about ?" 

. It is the most disagreeable thing 
in the world, when the imagination 
is galloping to the goal of undy- 
ing fame, spurred on by the idea of 
future honour, and the imprimatur 
of Messrs Constable, to be retarded 
in our progress, by the impertinent 
realities of drawing forth, line after 
line, and sentence after sentence, and 
blotting out, time after time, our ill- 
digested crudities, without being able 
to please even one's self. I was ready 
to give the thing up, and with it all 
my hopes and all my fears of literary 
praise or censure- I walked about 
the room — looked out of the win- 
dow— wondered what ailed me — had 
nearly sent “ my article" to Hades ; — 
but here other considerations had in- 
terfered. I pictured to myself the 
rewards of literary labour, the vene- 
ration with which I should be looked 
upon, the more respectful bow, and 
more graceful move, with which 
my male and female, acquaintances 
would strive to do honour to the 
“ writer in The Edinburgh," — then 
the astonishment, the half incredu- 
lous envy of my intimates. I thought 
of my triumph, when, sauntering up 
to some friend, I should stroke my 
chin, adjust my cravat — “ Ah ! how 
d'ye do. Will? — how are you? — seen 
the Magazines? — What d'ye think? 
— Tell you a secret — I have — ha — 
give me a pinch of snuff — I — I write 
for ‘ The Edinburgh.'" 

Hap, rap, rap— “ Good Heaven ! 
what demon thunders at the gate ?" 
M MrC and Mr Scarlett, Sir. — " 


“ Shew them in." “What d'ye drink 
I'm doing ?" I said to my mend* as 
they entered. “ Couldn't tell — writ- 
ing a Sonnet to Miss T— 's eye- 
brow, perhaps, or enditing an epistle 
to the widow?" “ Hang your jok- 
ing — you’re utterly wrong — I'm writ- 
ing for ‘ The Edinburgh' — What saw 
your Lordships?" “ The thing ts 
impossible," said Scarlett. “ Thyself 
shall see the article," and I turned 
round, to fulfil my promise, when it 
struck me that ray article was as. yet 
but a thing of futurity, a mere idea — 
that I had pot written a word. Scar- 
lett laughed, and C looked “ un- 

utterable things." “ Well, but lend 
roe some assistance — give me a sub- 
ject — wbat shall I write about? — 
here have I been this hour and a-half 
tormenting my goose-quill, and spoil- 
ing my yellow paper to no mortal 
purpose, experiencing 

‘ The shifts and turns. 

The expedients and inventions multiform. 
To which the mind resorts in chase of 
terms, 




I 
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Though apt, yet coy, and difficult to 
win*— 

which, though Cowper calls than 
pleasant, are pleasures, it seem, 
which only poets know ; for I, in my 
prosaic labours, find but little plea- 
sure in them. But come, now for your 
answer." “ A subject, man !" said 
Scarlett ; “ why, subjects are as plen- 
tiful as twenty-penny nails. Write 
on old bachelors, and your own feel- 
ings and experience will inspire you* 
Well, well, I see by the falling nf 
your ‘ critical eyebrow,' the subject 
likes you not : write on love, on the 
propriety of courting widows — or"— 
“ This is no answer, thou unfeeling 
man," I returned, interrupting his 
infernal prattle ; “ I want a good, 
excellent, fruitful subject, becoming 
Such a Magazine ; speak, pronounce, 
demonstrate." “ Be patient, roost ex- 
cellent Scriblerus," cried C — ; “ you 
require much — a good subject." Sup- 
pose we say * On the moral duties of 
unmarried men.' An excellent sub- 
ject we will furnish you with, whfcn 
the good one is digested ; and as for the 
fruitful subject, write ‘ An Essay on 
Hot-houses,' in imitation of Semple's 
‘ On Gardens/ Are you answered ?** 
“ Or suppose, as you keep a diary/* 
added Scarlett, “ you give some cx- 
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tacts from it ; they will no doubt be 
the extreme. Here it is,” 
he am tuned, nosing, Ti et armis,on 
■f ad Morocco-covered journal— 
u Zounds ! here a my own name; I 
baa at least a light to see this,” and 
be read oo — 

** Wednesday 3d. Rode oat with 
Scarlett — went three miles at an easy 
center — thought I was imploring in 
borepmanship— lost my stump, and 
swung orer; — as I was falling, caught 
boid of S — - — *s head, and knocked 
off his hat. Second thought — thought 
I was not improving. Scarlett grum- 
bled, and said my saddle looked like 
a male. Didn't take — Mem. To ask 
Whntlecnft what he meant — ” 

“ Biavo ! excellent 1 this will do ; 
yen need no other subject,” roared 
both my friends; “ so good-morning: 
*e shall see yon to-night at Lei- 
k»V' and so they left me to my 
meditations. They are two excel- 
lent fellows, and I know none that I 
prefer to diem, or that have more 

good qualities. C is such a man 

•a one would wish to call a friend. 
Warm hearted and cool headed, the 
impetuosities of his genius are held in 
due subjection by the dearness of 
bis judgment. Though somewhat 
rssceved in company, it is only need- 
M to overcome his backwardness, to 
bo delighted and surprised by Ids 
conversation. To a fund of good 
osnseaad correct ideas, called into 
e s nw a m exaction by acute and dih- 
gmt observation, he adds a facility 
of aptness and allusion which is as- 
tani idling the fruit of a deep ac- 

r intance with, and recollection of 
beauties of the best writers in 
every department of literature. A- 
meng our early authors in particular, 
f that wide, and, till late, neglected 
add of research and pleasure), he is, 
lathe most literal sense of the phrase, 
*\ «t home.” Familiar with their 
times, their manners, their acquisi- 
tkfcs in learning and science, he en- 
ters into their feelings with a fellow- 
■h y and congeniality of sentiment, 
unknown to a mere modern man. 
The result of his studies and ac- 
jdftntBte it, that whatever subject 
he ha ndles, he is always himself; 
having always his treasures at com- 
■nd, he can convert them to any 
ten he pleases, and clothes his 
noughts in colours, which set off 


their native beauties to still greater 
advantage. Over whatever he writes 
is spread a bright gleam of intelli- 
gence, penetrating with acuteness re- 
sembling intuition into the causes of 
events and phenomena, and seising 
with inconceivable rapidity on the 
l in k s of a chain of reasoning, which 
astonishes while it convinces. His 
writings are the conclusions of fre- 
quent examination and deep research, 
and everywhere show the masterly 
and de li c at e hand of a scholar and 
a gentleman. 

Will Scarlett is a different, not 
opposite, character. Younger than 
C , and without so great a com- 

mand over himself, his inclinations 
not seldom get the upper hand of 
his discretion. More formed for 
society, he possesses far more general 
attraction than his friend. Natural- 
ly gay, he brings mirth and cheer- 
fulness with hun, and is therefore 
every where a welcome visitor. But 
this is merely the outward ornament 
that covers the nobler stuff within ; 
for his intellectual powers make him 
no less admired among his studious 
associates, than his handsome person 
(of which, by the way, 1 imagine 
Will is by no means insensible,) and 
conversational talents among the la- 
dies and his lighter acquaintances. 

1 dwell with peculiar delight upon 
the recollection of the dinner 1 had 

with C . It was the first time I 

had been quietly seated in conversa- 
tion with him ; and 1 had for some 
time previous enjoyed the anticipa- 
tion of the feast C >, Scarlett, 

and myself, formed the whole of the 
company ; and with those two I en- 
joyed ten times the pleasure which 
1 nave ever felt in large and formal 
parties. The room was an old-fa- 
shioned apartment, with carved oak 
wainscoating, blackened with age ; a 
blazing fire roared up the chimney, 
forming a pleasant contrast to the 
howling of the wind without, (for it 
was a dull November night). What 
real comfortable pleasure it was, after 
dinner, to sit by the hearth, and, 
while we discoursed, to sip our host's 
port, while the rich rough flavour of 
the Falemian was reasoned by the 

f enuine attic of C 's conversation ! 

t was impossible not to think of 
the “ dissolve frigus,” &c. of Horace. 
These are the delightful hours, that, 
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like good wine, charm not only in pre- 
sent enjoyment, but leave a flavour 
behind them— hours that we recur to 
again and again, with unalloyed plea- 
sure. It is in reminiscences like 
these that we feel the full force of the 
poet’s words, 

■ — “ Hoc est 

Vivere his, vita posse priore frui — ’’ 

Over the chimney-piece hung a por- 
trait of old Izaak Watson* ; and it 
does ohe good to contemplate his 
countenance, and compare the free, 
open-hearted, hospitable character of 
the frank old Angler, with the pre- 
cise, cold-blooded generation of every- 
day beings that swarm around us — 
mere motes in the sunshine — “ fruges 
consumers nati.” Let wits talk as 
they like about a rod, with a fish at 
one end, and a fool at the other ; the 
idea that a man like this thought 
such an amusement not unworthy of 
devoting his leisure to, ought at least 
to establish a title to respect for all 
anglers, and for an art itself, which, 
however men’s taste may differ, has 
been the occasion of a work that 
every one, to whom the expression 
of goodness of feeling, and generosity 
of disposition, and purity and chasti- 
ty of style, are sources of pleasure, 
will read with delight and advantage 
to himself, and feelings of admiration 
and esteem towards the author. 

But, in the name of all the Nine, 
where am I running? or what am I 
about ? Digression upon digression — 
friends — dinners — Horace — W alfcon 
— and anglers! Restrain yourself, 
ray good 8ir, or I would not give a 
fillip for your chance of seeing your- 


• I am fond of portraits of men who 
have made themselves worthy of remem- 
brance. These lines of Rogers’s I al- 
ways read with peculiar pleasure, and 
they may be well introduced here 

Ah 1 most that art my grateful rapture 
call 8, 

Which breathes a soul into the silent 
walla ; 

Which gathers round the wise of every 
tongue, 

AH, on whose words departed nations 
hung; 

Still prompt to charm with many a con- 
verse sweet, 

Guides in the world, companions in re- 
treat.’* 


self in the types of Messrs Ruthvcn- 
Why, the thing is a mere digression 
altogether, (and perhaps many of us, 
if we examined, might find the oc- 
cupations of the greater part of our 
lives digressions,) and my time is 
expired — my paper is full-— and my 
article is written before 1 have found 
an answer to my question — “ What 
shall I write?” 

Lamia* 


THE LITERARY LEGACY. 

No. Vll. 

MR EDITOR, 

1 really cannot express myself 
in language sufficiently grateful for 
your kindness unto me, and there- 
fore decline making the attempt; but 
in order that you may be enabled to 
ascertain how the inner man was af- 
fected, when I felt myself, through 
the medium of your gentlemanly in- 
fluence, standing, as it were, like Saul 
amongst the people, I flew to my ea- 
critoir, and dismissed that lying old 
proverb from my collection, “ Little 
doth the poor man good, and as lit- 
tle he gets.” 

I do assure you. Sir, that the ap- 
pointment has added a full inch to 
my altitude. Consul to the Blue- 
stocking Club of our Scotch Metro- 
polis, is an honour that none of my 
family ever presumed to aim at ; 
and though 1 certainly feel diffident 
of my abilities, an ailment that all 
ingenious young men complain of, 
when called to officiate in public, yet 
can I safely lay my hand on my 
heart and declare, that there is not 
an individual in these realms more 
sincerely attached to the fair sister- 
hood than myself, ergo, none more 
deserving of its confidence. I am 
quite delighted with thecwftiwiewhich 
tneir ladyships have commanded me 
to assume in public. True blue hose 
with scarlet gussets — blessed be the 
fingers that knitted them ! and the 
plaid too, a real Stuart — the dear tar- 
tan that puts my blood up, when I 
ponder on the past, and compels me 
to exclaim, “ Would to God I had 
been a man in the year Forty-five-’* 
May I have grace, Mr Editor, to wear 
it as becomes my station ! Y our va- 
luable present, my dear Sir, in re- 
turn, 1 presume, lor the small sam- 
ple of Mrs Connel's loving kindnesa. 
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one is If to hand. Allow me to de- 
dare, that I never so much as con- 
templated an equivalent, much lest a 
forty- tod -four -fold return. The 
date is indeed most excellent, and 
be vfao makes wry faces at the grey- 
beard of Fmmtaik , “ may gravels 
round bis bladder wrench ; * but the 
poetic curse will neither affect me 
nor mine. Every one of my literary 
friends— and, thank God, they are 
both many and respectable — to whom 
1 hare sent slices of the one, and 
of the other, speak highly in- 
deed of their superexcellencies, not 
onlv verbally, hut also under hand 
am seal By the bye, I have just re- 
ceived t note from one of the brother- 
hood, a gentleman to whom I have 
the honour of being slightly known, 
and whose good graces I sought to 
cultivate vri' a slice and a soup. The 
hnguage, Mr Editor, is hostile, and 
seems to indicate that the writer has 
«il designs in his head against your 
penim. I therefore embrace the ear- 
opportunity of warning you, my 
good Sir, to be on your guard, and 
kep a sharp look-out. 

Mayhap you would like to see a 
hir transcript of tlie billet in ques- 
tion. I anticipate your wish. Here 
it is: 

“Mr Tkingvmfry, of the ‘Guam- 
returns his best thanks to Mr 
Kiffignew, and begs leave to acknow- 
ledge the sovereign efficacy of skate 
*■“ whisky, in all cases of mental de- 
presion and physical debility. Mr T. 

1 hng'd for mate to mak' him wan- 
ton/ to a certainty. The main-spring 
I his mind had so completely lost 
bs elasticity, that he actually found 
himself under the painful necessity 
of hammering his leading articles to 
the tune of <r Ten dull syllables in 
<®e dull Kne a melody of itself 
®qdy sufficient to roar the sale of 
every Journal in town, the Guardian 
excepted, whose main stays, thank 
God: are the poulterer, cheesemonger, 
tobacconist, and But tock-o'-Beef shop. 
But if his mental system was an od- 
joet of commiseration, the physical 
powers were also to be pitied. Mr T. 
had a strong political antipathy to a 
certain North Country gentleman, 
Editor of * The Edinburgh/ by 
JJf®e, and longed mightily to floor 
tom. He accordingly made it his 
basnets to foregather with the said 

*ot. XI. 
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man of letters, called him a Whig, 
and set to ; but such was the imbe- 
cility of both soul and body, that 
Mr T.’s fist positively bounded from 
the fellow's ribs like a spittle off a 
tailor's goose; and, what was altoge- 
ther insufferable, the defendant ac- 
tually stood stock still all the while, 
winking to his companions, and 
laughing in his sleeve at the impo- 
tent assailant 

“ But Mr T. is determined to have 
another bout. He has put himself in a 
course of training, dismissed all man- 
ner of callrpash from his table, and 
strictly adheres to a skate and whis- 
ky diet, the most effective of all reno- 
vators. Will friend KilHgrew have 
the goodness to send him another 
wing, and a soup mair o' yon V The 
last slice and the last noggin are be- 
fore him. Mr T. feels confident that 
the boon will be cheerfully granted, 
well knowing that his friend's philan- 
thropy never was appealed to in vain 
by a fellow-creature in distress." 

On perusing Thingumby's note, I 
beseech you, my valued friend, to 
be calm, and upbraid me not with 
the heinous crime of supplying the 
enemy with ammunition. Most so- 
lemnly do I protest, that the man's 
enmity was unknown to me when I 
unwittingly complimented him with 
a portion of your good cheer, and 
further, that I knew no more of his 
being a literary bruiser than the 
child unborn. But 1 will lock my 
cupboard, and withhold his supplies. 
In case yon should happen, Mr Edi- 
tor, to foregather with the man, and it 
is not at all unlikely, for he hath said, 
in the pride of his heart, “ I will 
have another bout," let me entreat 
yon, my good friend, to keep your 
temper as heretofore, and abstain 
from the shedding of blood. Oh, 
Sir, it is a frightful colour to smear 
the conscience with. 1 knew two 
young gentlemen who filled no less 
than fourteen families with doleful 
forebodings, merely through suffering 
their wrath to get the better of their 
discretion. They paid their addresses 
to the same lady, they set off to vi- 
sit her at the same hour, they tra- 
velled abreast on tbe same road, and 
conversed on various subjects. On 
striking into the avenue that led to 
her father's house, they espied Miss 
Bridget coming down the foot-way. 
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and she them. Would to Heaven it 
had been otherwise ordained ! The 
giddy, light-headed girl, being full of 
frolic, waved her handkerchief, and 
cried aloud, or rather chanted, for 
she possessed an exceeding fine voice, 
“ Black bird, white bird, wha will 
tig me first ?” and away they went, 
like a couple of greyhounds from the 
slip. The foremost dashed his foot 
against a stone, and down he went, 
breadth and length, in a glaur dub. 
The hindmost tumbled over him, and 
fractured hk nose. Then did their 
evil stars begin to shed baleful in- 
fluence. Broken nose blamed his 
bemired rival, called him a spavined 
cuissar, and kicked his breech. This, 
of course,, was not to be endured. 
Bad Words begot worse, seconds were 
named, and pistols spoken of — but, 
softly, where am I going ? By jing I 
1 had almost forgot my promise, 
notwithstanding the second canto of 
Mrs Dorothy’s wrapper-rhyme lays 
at my dhow ; 1 therefore do myself 
the honour of presenting it. 

THE OTUE CARLIKE. 

( Continued . ) 

Then baaiidly arose our gausie Gudewtfe, 
Wi’ the fire flaught in her e'e, 

“ That e’er sic a crew shou’d breed i’ the 
land. 

The mair is the shame,” quoth she. 

u Our black-hooded Friars, and grey-hood- 
ed Friars, 

As thrang as the sea wash'd sand. 

Lie doun i* the bield o* our bonniest 
bowers. 

And feed on the fat o’ the land. 
u And warlocks and witches, roaming at 

will* 

Blve-uhootkg our sheep and kye, 

And making grey naigs o' our bonniest 
bairns, 

Curse light on their souls ! say I.” 

The father devoutly coost up his een, 

And faulding his hands, quoth he, 
u Awa, awa, thou evil woman, 

Wi* thine awsome blasphemie. 

“ The flood of iniquity thou hast pour'd 
out. 

Might bring on the godliest land 
More terrible curses than Moses shook 
Frae his wonder-working wand ; 

44 And cause thee to graze, like the Vaunt. 
erof old, 

Amang the nowt on the brae. 


CJu. 

Yet, nevertheless, wi’ the choicest good 
Thine evil will 1 repay. 

44 His wits I’ll res to re to thine only eon. 
And open his death-eeal’d e’e, 

And cause him, wi* joyfu’ and gladden’d 
heart * 

To minister unto me.” 

Wi’ that frae his wallet a bottle he took, 
Baith sonsie and sleek to see, 

And made o* the comeliest Kendal Ben • 
E’er came from the South Countrie. 

44 This holy vessel containeth,” quo* he, ^ 
44 The raeat o* a sainted sage, 

Wha ran a devout and a godly race, 

And died in a good old age. 

44 But when his remains on the hallow’d 
bier 

Were moving towards the grave, 

A demon o* darkness stood on the knows 
And drew his ungodly glaive. 

44 Syne yell’d to his black and accursed 
crew. 

The bier to encompass round, 

And seize on the bones o* the blessed auld 
man. 

Ere they rested on holy ground. 

44 A down the brae, wi* an eldritch shout. 
The legion o* fiends halloo’d. 

Some gnashing their teeth, and i there a 
flood 

O* the bleezing brunstane spued. 

44 And 88 the faith o’ the terrified Monks 
Dissolv’d in a shriek o* fear. 

And as they shaw’d to the rampant foe 
The brawns o* a cowardly rear, 

44 The servants o’ Satan boldly advanced. 
And fiercely to work they fell. 

Like fire-brand fiends, on the blessed prey, 
Wi’ horrid and hideous yelL 

44 But the mighty saint arose in his shroud 
Wi’ a rood o’ the genuine tree, 

And soon made the bauldest tak* to the 
bent. 

He fought sae courageouslie. 

44 And owre the Lang Moor the infernal 
host 

So hotly he did pursue. 

That a’ the heath hang wi’ his precious 
sweat, 

Like blobs o* the simmer dew. 

44 In triumph, the brave and victorious 
man 

Return’d ere the sun went down, 


* Kendal, in Westmorland, has been 
famed for the excellence of its /feu, 
or sole leather. 
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Syne qnicthr gaed m to hit grave, 

Where nogly he steeps, and soun’. 


44 Bat die faithful arose, and trail’d owre 
' the moor 

His hallowed winding sheet. 

And into a vessel, vnfashtotTd by hands, 
They wrung out the blessed sweat. 

41 Its xasaafold virtues never decay, 

Xor lessens its ancient guage. 

But MSI holds out, like the widow’s ofl- 
croae, 

Eudaring from age to age. 

44 It brig h te ns our glimmering een when 
we doze 

r the mane o’ monastic lear. 

It gladdens our souls, when wasted and 

worn 

Wf fasting and fervent prayer. 

* And nought f the land is fitter, I ween, 
Nor better devis’d can be. 

To heeae the heart o’ a dying saint 
Ou the bourn of etemitie. 

44 Bring hither a quegh,” quo’ the douce 
add man, 

And streak’d his beard sae grey, 

8yne pour’d out the cardial, lucent, I 
ween. 

As the balmy dews of May. 

The cap wnsna wed free the young mil- 
la's tips 

When his blood began to thowe. 

And his ml A heart, in its joyless bool, 
Was w o rm’d wi* the kindliest glow. 
The next his een like twa comely 
stars, 

r the brae o’ the winter night, 

IV bouidhe b e am on his kith and kin, 
Wf a pure and a sparkling light. 

But when that the sonsie third he had 
loom’d 

O’ its holy and precious brie, 

* The better o’t never was barrel’d,” he 

cried, 

u By the Uc wa te r s o* Burgundie ; 

tt For lo, it descends, like the summer 
shower. 

On parch’d and on thirsty plains, 

I fed the w armt h o’ its generous worth 
Approaching my verra reins. 

“And O the effect* o* its matchless 
might 

Are greater than tongue can tell ! 

Mj heart is sae heez’d, I could bang the 
whole byke. 

And teazle anld Maggie hersel 


* Distillation, sarth a curious old tradi- 
tion stffl to be met with in some parts of 
Galloway, was first practised in Scotland 
by the primitiYeDevotert, whose chemical 
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44 And now I’ll relate, wi’ a finthfti’ tongue, 

The fasts o’ that dreadfV night. 

The pranks that were play’d, and tbs 
cantrips oast, 

By the new moon’s lanesome light. 

44 Atnang the whins, wi’ an uncannie tow, 

The Jezabel tether’d me, 

Where monie a steed to the sea-fowls’ 
scream 

Was snoring fa’ piteoaslie -f . 

44 And doubtless they’d been by the bel- 
dames bewitch’d. 

As dozing and slumbering they lay, 
For the lids o’ their een, and their senses 
were seal’d, 

Though they sobbed and shook wi* dis- 
may. 

44 And sae did my banes ; for I ne’er was 
sae scaur’d 

Since the blessed hour I was bom. 
When squadrons o’ carlines alighted, likfc 
craws. 

On the rigs o’ the new-sawn com. 

44 Down looped Nan re Nelvcn, wha wick- 
edly waw’d 

On the rigging o’ Twynholm mill. 

Till auld Miller Donaldson cooat off his 
sark, 

And danced on the sheeting hill. 

44 Down lap Nicky Heron, wha purr’d on 
the hearth 

To the howdie at Auchincaim, 

Till the waefu* gudwife sipped a’ the het 
yai. 

And smother’d a braw knave bairn. 

44 Then, sooping the lift, on a green broom 
co we, 

Came Jenny M'Clurc o’ Troqueer, 
Wha sat wi’ her fluff on the hemlock 
knowe. 

And shook Davie Halliday’s bier. 


knowledge, though slender enough, was 
amply sufficient to impose on ignorant 
credulity. The good fathers of those 
days, it seems, were wont to administer 
spiritual consolation to all such as were 
afflicted with mental lassitude, from a 
leather bottle , curiously decorated with 
hieroglyphical devices, — and very gravely 
attributed the flow of animal spirits, usu- 
ally succeeding the doze, to supernatural 
causes. 

-J* It would appear that these hag- 
ridden unfortunates had been transformed 
into quadrupeds by the enemy when fast 
asleep. Not so our intelligent and very 
circumstantial narrator, whose optics were 
only beginning to close when Maggie 
shook her bridle of power , otherwise, in 
all probability this interesting tale would 
never have seen the light. 
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“ And auld Luckie Oliver lap frae the lift, 
Whose graceless glamour, I ween, 
Gaur’d Dominie Gordon sing bawdy sangs 
To the souter on Fastern’s e’en. 

kt I gaz’d wi* dismay on the horrible crew, 
Whase graceless faces I kend, 

Till terror took hauld o’ my tottering banes. 
And bristled my mane on end. 

“ But O how I shook i’ the throes o’ affright. 
Like the leaves o’ Balachan-Linn, 
When on the sea-beach, frae a stalwart 
steed. 

Alighted the Gyre Carline l 

44 She came free the west, on the deep- 
sobbing wind. 

Array’d i* the gaudiest gear. 

And round her the warlocks o’ wide G al- 
lows’ 

Were yellochan awfu* to hear. 

44 The gathering wave o’ her withering 
hand. 

The frightfti’ dare o’ her een. 

Will aye scare my rest, like the Spedling’s 
ghaist 

That howls on the castle green.” 

I will do my endeavours to furbish 
up another canto of this old legend 
for your next publication — a task, by 
the bye, that is far from being bairns* 
play, owing to the tattered condition 
of Mrs Dorothy’s wrappers; and, 
with respect to Miss Dinwoodie, for 
whose personal safety you seem to be 
in the fidgets, please to inform all 
inquiring friends, that she is in Chris- 
tian hands, if we may give credit to 
the continuation of ner story here- 
with inclosed. With best love to 
the whole literary corps, I remain, 


most assuredly would 1 set about be- 
seeching mankind to discard laugh- 
ter and lamentation altogether from 
the catalogue of their worldly duties, 
and leave sorrowing and rejoicing 
entirely to the ladies. Grief sparkle* 
to the best advantage in the eye of 
an amiable woman, and joy is the 
most worthy of being so called when 
brightening a fair lace. But any 
man, with half an eye, may perceive 
that I have already too many irons in 
the fire, and that it will require my 
very best exertion to hammer them 
all in a workmanlike manner. Such 
being the fact, I must of necessity 
abandon the notion of writing an es- 
say on gentle hearts for the present, 
and diligently attend to my anvil. 
So here it goes ! John Dinwoodie and 
his wife were much to be pitied. A 
beloved daughter, in whom their 
tendercst hopes were fondly trea- 
sured up, was missing, under cir- 
cumstances that rendered the case 
peculiarly distressing. Their only 
son had rode away, for the avowed 

E urpose of seeking his sister where 
aply she might be found, and his 
long absence gave rise to many un- 
pleasant remarks. W attie Shaw, the 
ploughman, returned about midnight 
from a fruitless search, with many 
strange reports of the Elf-knowe 
affair, which he solemnly declared 
were passing for sterling currency in 
every village he visited, — the most 
prominent of which was thus rela- 
ted by Walter : <f When passing 
through Cfochancahie, I rode up to 
a wheen folk assembled before the 
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THE BRIDE OF BALACHAN. 


smithy-door to make inquiries ; but 
no sooner did 1 mention Balach&n 
Grange, than the whole of them held 
up their hands, tauld a most fright- 
fu* story about Aggie and the Klf- 
knowe, and speered if it was really 
true that the fairies had flown awa 


(Concluded. ) 

Gallowa’ Tam rides far and near, 

There’s nane can grathe in siccan gear ; 
The loons cry out wha sing the psalm, 

44 Room on the stool for Gallowa’ Tam.” 

Old Song. 

The female heart, owing to its 
affinity for the balms and wormwoods 
that sweeten and embitter life, is a 
curiosity that every author worthy of 
perusal delights to analyze ; and were 
it not that 1 have other fish to fry, 


wi* her ? ‘ That*s beyond a* manner 
o* doubt,* quo* the smith's wife ; 

* for a certain person o* my acquaint- 
ance foregathered wi* a wayfaring; 
man wha nad been an eye-witness to 
the whole transaction frae first to last, 
and he confirmed every syllable o* 
the tale that Johnny Swing-lett't'c 
tauld in our smithy about the young 
woman. The bridal folk, it wou*3 
appear, were delving awa i* the coir— 
sciousness o* their ain strength, for 
not one o* them had a Bible in His 
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Mcb to keep the elves in awe that 
await i' the knowe; and just when 
they had gotten a deil’s diaen o' sods 
fad, and that's thirteen, the fairy 
fi^es began to play, the green swaird 
do me d like the hide o' a naig beast 
%hen the dees vex him, shook the 
whole po»e o howkers aff their legs, 
and the heels-owre-head tumbling 
fat ensued was truly frightfu’. But 
the nriachief didna end there. The 
enchanted knowe continued to heave 
and writhe, and shake its sides i’ the 
throes o' travail, until it perfectly 
bant like a bewitched haggis ; and 
fa hubbub o* voices, mingled wi' 
a* sans o' music, that arose frae 
its shuddering ruins, and smote the 
stoutest heart wi’ dismay, was alto- 
gether untholeable. Then did the 
assailants begin to suspect that they 
had gotten the wrang sow b’ the 
big: Before ye cou'd ha e playt that,* 
quo' Bnmty* s wife, clapping her twa 
hands thegither, * the eldritch din 
became doubly terrific, and myriads 
o' wee fingers and thumbs alighted 
on the naked parts o' their flesh. 
Haffits were buffeted, lugs nipped, 
and noses wrung in abundance. The 
yells o' the lads, and the skirls o' the 
lasses, were distinctly heard a’ the 
gate at Cloeebum lvirk. But the 
bridegroom, poor fallow, was dealt 
wf in a still more extraordinary man- 
ner. Twa grimey hands, wi' lang 
black claws, gripped him hard and 


fast, and skelped the waefu' lad wi' 
his ain taws until he was baith black 
and blue.' ” Wattie Shaw enumer- 
ated no less than eleven editions of 
this very singular story that he had 
fallen in with on his route, all differ- 
ing from each other, in some respects, 
as to minor particulars, thougn the 
leading features, generally speaking, 
were much alike ; and should my 
worthy readers not feel inclined to 
marvel at these trifling facts, the 
abort space of time in which so many 
curious tales were manufactured, 
will certainly induce them to lift 
up fair eyes, and pass a fine enco- 
mium on the inventive powers of our 
Scottish peasantry. For my own 
part, I candidly acknowledge, and 
without a morsel of egotism, that 
fare is not a fellow in all the dale 
■ore capable of covering a sheet of 
fahetp with literary balderdash than 
myself, and yet do I most humbly 


declare, that fa Elf-knowe fracas 
was completely clothed in legendary 
weeds, and sent into the wide wow 
to shift for itself, before 1 possibly 
could have supplied it with that first 
of requisites — a shirt. But, as Wat- 
tie Shaw very judiciously observed, 9 
“ ‘ Most assuredly, he that hath wings 
revealed fa matter' in a state o' pri- 
mitive simplicity, and it travelled 
awa, no doubt, without even fa 
semblance o’ a fig-leaf, until the wo- 
men, and more especially the auld 
anes, spun a coat o' many colours out 
o' their ain noddles to cover its na- 
kedness. Whatever town 1 rode 
through, they were assembled in 
clusters, a' gabbling at ance about 
Aggie and the Elf-knowe, and tin- 
ning through ither, just like a wheen 
adders making a bead. The deil a 
bit o’ roe can believe,” continued 
Wattie, “ that there’s a better set o' 
wives under the canopy o' the hea- 
vens than our ain for contriving queer 
stories.” Aye, aye, Walter, the auld 
wives o* merry auld Scotland are 

a ueer auld wives — that’s all. But 
tie idea of having their names, and 
likewise those of their children, trans- 
mitted to posterity by means of a 
ludicrous legend, contributed also to 
the uneasiness of John Dinwoodie 
and liis wife ; and witnessing their 
friends and neighbours gradually de- 
parting from a scene where anxiety 
and vexation had fully superseded 
bridal gaiety, tended much to em- 
bitter their cup of sorrow. They 
retired to rest, but sleep was afar 
from their pillow. Mrs Drummond 
arose on Wednesday morning as 
usual, and set the house in order. 
Miss Harriet also bestirred herself at 
an early hour, and, with the as- 
sistance of Jenny Dawson, dismissed 
the kye, clauted the byre, and laid 
in a supply of peat-fuel for the (lay's 
consumption, whilst Wattie Shaw 
buried nimself in the stable and else- 
where. Mr and Mrs Morrison also 
made their appearance in jlue time, 
and accompanied John Dinwoodie 
and his wife ben the house, where 
they found Willie Dandison, Jamie 
Scott, and Hughie Paisley, in close 
conversation, — Mrs Simpson and her 
husband having taken their departure 
for Toddyburn smithy the preceding 
evening, escorted by Sandy Watt. 
What the conversation may have 
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i and his two that ga'e a true and faitlifu* account 
to say ; though o’ Brownie, or Billie- Blin, as thejrom ' 
able that Linty him in Gallowa’, a beuk that rnigglit 
)in paring notes, satisfy the moat scruplous conscience 
i three of them ** to his being a sojourner i' the 
ting on what land. Besides, there’s abundance o' 
leard in respect auld folk about Newabbey, whs ha*e 
dopement. Be seen him as aften as they ha’e teeth 
roung laird bad i’ their head, and can also point oast 
n of his hasty his howfis. The very last time I 
,y night, if we was there on a visit to my gudexnan's 
iuce an opinion aunt, she made mention o’ an auld 
is conversation barn that Brownie frequented, i' the 
eakfast ; and it immediate neighbourhood, and tauld 
ohn Dinwoodie a tale about him that I’ll ne’er for- 
en tainted with get, because it places the roost mo- 
ig a coincidence dent and amiable o’ our domestic 
ced them to pin spirits in sic a gentleman y point o’ 
mpson’s sleeve, view." “About a year or twa before cs 


been between Willie and his two 
friends, I pretend not to say ; though 
it is more than probable that Linty 
and the fiddler were comparing notes, 
and very probably all three of them 
successively commenting on what 
•hey had seen and heard in respect 
of Miss Dinwoodie’s elopement. Be 
that as it may, the young laird bad 
certainly repented him of his hasty 
conversion on Tuesday night, if we 
may be allowed to deduce an opinion 
from the tenor ef his conversation 
immediately after breakfast ; and it 
would appear, that John Dinwoodie 
and Nanse had also been tainted with 


heresy, notwithstanding a coincidence dent and amiable o’ our da 
of circumstances induced them to pin spirits in sic a gentlcmany pc 
their faith to Mrs Simpson’s sleeve, view." “About a year or twa 1 
Indeed I might quote the words of gude King James set his face aj 
that worthy couple to prove the cor- glamour, and witchcraft, anc 


rectness of mv assertion ; but it ap- 
pears to me, that Willie Dandisop’s 
recantation is somewhat more expli- 
cit, and therefore do I present it to 
my readers in preference. 

“ Notwithstanding a’ that has been 
said," quo’ Linty, addressing himself 
to the company in general, “ I ken- 
na what to think o’ this Elf-knowe 
story. Here’s a blooming young wo- 
man, i’ the prime o’ life, gaes out to 
breathe the morning air, and listen to 
the laverocks. A green spirit fa’s in 
luve wi* her ; makes his approaches 
i’ the most engaging manner ; cud- 
dles her into a Lilliputian, and fi- 
nally vanishes wi* the fair fruit o' 
his mysterious address. Now this 
is a plain statement o’ the case, with- 
out a single sprig o' decoration ; and 
when either man or mither’s son can 
satisfy my conscience that material 
is capable o* handling immaterial , 
and vice versa , then will 1 believe 
that Aggie Dinwoodie’s awa wi’ the 
fairies ; — but the thing’s impossible, 
and therefore canna be done. De- 


spirits," quo * Elspeth Morrison, “the 
laird o' Kinderside’s only dochter, 
and indeed his only bairn, was in 
great tribulation cn account o* an 
auld moorland warlock that had faVn 
in luve wi' her ; and sae greatly 
dreaded was he, that she durstna for 
her life deny his suit." It so hap- 
pened, that tne young lady was walk- 


pened, that the young lady was wj 


mg on die loch-side ae simmer night, 
bewailing the fate that awaited her, 
when Billie-Blin made his appear- 
ance. But I may just as well tell ye 
the tale as Elspeth tauld it me. It 
has been husked in rhyme by some 
body or ithcr, and begins this gate : 


The simmer sun’s departing beams 
Were streaming owre the fell. 
On fair Lochkinder’a glossy flood. 
Where prancing Kelpies yell. 


On flair Lochkindcr’s scraggie banks 
And braes so green to see, 

Where suddenly the mavis staid 
On every sprouting tree : 

Her vesper sang to hear the wail 
Of Katherine Ogilvie. 


pend on’t, the lassie was gripped by c . r<v . . . , 

kbsen’d fingers. Deil « bit V ml lifted up her^vely 


kirsen’d fingers. Deil a bit o’ me 
can believe, after a*, that fairies, and 
brownies, and so forth, ever dwalt 
onie where else than in empty heads.” 
“ Far be it frae me, Mr Dandison," 
quo’ the miller’s wife, “ to quarrel 
wi* ye, because, forsooth, we dinim 
just agree in opinion ; but let me tell 
ye, Sir, that ministers o’ the Prcsby- 
try, and elders o* the Kirk o’ Scot- 
land, believe i* the fairies ,* and I ha’e 
read a black preuted beuk mysel’. 


On gilded clift’ und dough. 

And every rill its murmur ceas’d, 
And hush was every bough. 


She open’d her melodious lips, 
Ripe as the red berrie. 

And sweetly fell on echo’s ear 
The melting minstrehde s 


“ Ye gazing deer, that skim the down 
And browse in green-wood gay ; 

Ye merry birds, that wake the morn 
And flit from spray to spray, 
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u near— and sympathise wf me. 

Ye children o’ the wiki, 

For I am sad, and sack of life,' 
Affliction's fc r o uri te 

** In forest green ye fired j range 
And flit from bough to bough, 

Yoar bided mates ye freely ch oos e, 
And sylvan pastures too. 

** Nor caght impedes yoar rural loves. 
Nor augbt restrains your joys. 

At large ye sip the pure delights. 

The bteu o’ mutual choice : 

* Whilst I, Loch kinder *s ae dochter, 
Whase woods ye range sae free, 

Mann shun the blink o* that sweet Mar, 
Young Anchindoily's e*e ; 

u Maun (tight my dozing, sleepless een, 
The live mug night, I trow. 

When balde d in the wizard arms 
O* stalwart Carlinclough. 

“ Fail mo us e a crap o’ helmed heads 
My fether’s glaive has shorn. 

But Gariincfaxtgh woo'd mock its might, 
And laugh its wrath to scorn. 

H He flukes his mere in wizard ire, 

At Keep and Barbican, 

And off they scour, like summer stour, 
Bdat the tempest biawn. 

* His warlock belt, wT awsom glowr, 
Around bis head he swings. 

And pestilence and sudden skaith 
Upon his victim flings. 

* And his pyk e - rtafT , o’ Lapland growth, 
inl a id wi* monie a spell. 

Ay sc Bans my heart, when he draws near 
His tale o’ hive to telL 

M But 1 maun efimb his bridal bed. 

And thole has g r u es o me lore, 

Nar daur I wi’ a leer presume, 

Hk jeakwaie to move. 

44 And L, Lochkinder'g ae dochter. 

His wedded wife maun be, 

Bln a* the ills and waes o* life 
Await on mine and me ; 

Sae fitreweel peace for eramiir,” 

Quo’ Katherine Ogilvie. 

M Now cease to grieve, my winsome dear,” 
An eldritch voice did say, 

** To me a fide Kate Ogilvie 
Khali never fall a prey. 


And she beheld, wi* shoddsriag heart, 
A head o’ matted hair, 

And brawny arms and aheoldan farad 

O’ earthly clakhiag bare. 

And body, too, o’ goodly growth, 

Wi* hairy girdle bound. 

Leap lightly from the hollow trunk. 
And tumble on the ground. 

Bat In a trice, wi* active heels. 

That shaw’d igibtie. 

The hairy elve lap to its legs. 

And bow’d right courtcouslie. 

His claith-yard stature, boirdly back. 
And sober landart air, 

Tauld Katherine’s ecn, o* starry sheen. 
That strength was dwalling there. 

His features full, wi’ kindness fraught. 
His glinting een also, 

Proclaim’d a heart that cou’dna thole 
The wail o’ maiden woe. 

“ Fair ladye,*’ said the tawny elve, 

O’ visage lank and dun, 

“ This ancient face has tholed the V?n fc 
O* monie a simmer sun. 

44 These aged hands ha'e swung the flail. 
And held the toiling plough. 

When yon auld aik an acorn hang 
Upon the parent bough. 

u And these twa faithfu’ feet ha’e trudg’d 
Around the lanesome feuld. 

When gude King Robert shook his glaive. 
And foemen stood appal’d. 

M A faithfu* Brownie ha’e I been 
To a* thy bsuld forebears. 

And wi’ thy race ha’e blithely row’d 
A down the stream of years. 

And now that itber Lords maon hdr 
These antient hills and plains. 

And gude Lochkinder’s gentle blood 
Maun rin in ither v e i n s, 

Ha’e I presum’d, wi’ humble heart. 

My liege and leal ladye, 

To doff the cloak that spirits wear. 

And shaw mysel* to thee : 

“ To bare mine arm in thy behalf. 

Sweet ladye, saffc and kind ; 

And scaur the waes that haunt thy heart. 
And spill thy peace o* mind. 


u Nee CaxHnrlnagh, wi* a* his wiles, 
Sc maiden treasure win, 

Qse blame for ay the feckless arm 
0’ faithfu’ Bihy-BJin.” 

Tb lady Katherine gaz’d around, 
WT wfldly wondering e’e, 

AM fee beheld twa hairy hands 
Sprat from the hollow tree. 


44 Young Auch indolly weel deserves 
The fairest i’ the land. 

And he has won tby virgin heart. 
And he shall ha’e thy hand. 

Nor shall the skill o* Carlinclough 
Against his suit prevail. 

Though cap-a-pee the wizard woos. 
In a’ his warlock mail.” 
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“There's a wheen verses here and 
there that ha'e deserted my memory 
a'tliegither, hut I remember the tenor 
o* them weel enough, and that's the 
main thing. Brownie tauld Miss 
Ogilvie, that he had a scheme in con- 
templation for cutting afF the auld 
warlock, and that twa o' his spiritual 
cronies had faithfully promised to 
lend a helping hand. Wha d'ye 
think, now, were Billy's confederates? 

44 There’s dappled Kelpie o* the pool, 

And Midge, the liveliest fay 
E’er shook a foot on daisy bloom, 

Or lilted rural aly— 

Twa sworn associates o’ mine. 

Of courage staunch and tried, 

Nor dwalls there three moreneighbourlie 
In Gallowa’ sae wide.” 

(t \ reallyha'e forgotten what passed 
between Brownie and the young 
leddy at parting, but it's a matter o' 
nap consequence. On the bridal 
morning, Carlinclough's man gaed 
into the stable to gi'e his master's 
dappled naig a gude dressing ; but 
he nadna weel began to curry his 
hide, when the poor fallow was seized 
wi’ a dreadfu' shivering, that gaur’d 
his verra knees knock tnegitlier, and 
the cauld sweat gush frae every pore 
o' his body. 

“ After a severe struggle, he con- 
trived to saddle the beast, and bring 
him out to the close ; but without 
sae meikle as jealousing the trick 
that had been play't. Carlinclough 
buckled on his glamour belt, mount- 
ed the steed, and set afF for Kinder- 
side, followed by his man on a black 
Gallowa', that wasna just wliat it 
seemed to be ; and if the lad had 
cause to shake i' the stable, he had 
also cause to marvel i* the craft. 

44 Preserve us,”cried the wondering groom, 
As he rode up behind, 

44 That courser’s hoofs are surely shod 
To amble on the wind. 

“ Nor stony ground, nor grassy glebe, 
His trackless pressure feels, 

Although the vivid flaughts o* fire 
Are glinting frae his heels.” 

44 1 ha’e inftis’d in his brave hoofs 
Baith might and mettle too, 

And scarcely ha’e they time to touch 
The ground,” quo’ Carlinclough. 

And roundly did he speed away 
O’er moor and mountain dun, 


Till he beheld Lochkinder waves 
Glance to the noon-day sun. 

Then did his rampant courser bound 
At once o’er bank and brake, 

Toss his bright mane, wi’ hideous yell. 

And plunged him in the lake. 

“ When Kelpie had gotten to the 
verra middle o' Lochkinder, he shook 
the auld warlock afF his back, and 
douked out o' sight amang the water- 
flags ; for ye'll please to observe, that 
he nad personated Carlinclough’s grey 
naig. By this time the Loch-side wgs 
lined wi' bridal folk and lookers-on 
frae a’ quarters, anxious to see what 
wou'd become o' the bridegroom. 
The auld fallow struggled hard for 
his life, and made a bauld push for 
the shore, but his hour was come — 

He gied a scraigh, an awsorne scraigh. 

That scaur’d baith young and auld. 

And twa black hands down by the heels 
The gasping wizard haul’d.” 

Mrs Morrison, in all probability, 
had still a few verses to recite, and, 
in default of rhyme, it is equally 
probable that she would have made 
a very handsome prose apology for 
the abrupt termination of her truly 
romantic tale, besides delivering a 
few comments, by way of illustration, 
for the benefit of Willie Dandison 
and others ; but Jenny Dawson 
bounced ben the house in her usual 
light-headed manner, with a piece of 
intelligence that diverted the tide of 
discourse into a quite different chan- 
nel. x “ Here's Randy Meg and the 
twa cuddies," quo' Jenny, coming 
down the loaning ; I suppose she may 
ca* them to the craft, and tak' up her 
quarters i’ the kiln. There's to he 
nae clanjamphry there the night, 
that I ken of, but hirpling Grtazy 
and Rob's Jock, the Lochmahen 
packman.” 

(i Tak' the bairns out o' the pan- 
niers, Jenny, my woman," quo Mr 
Dinwoodie, “ and tether the cuddies, 
and tell Margaret Marshall to come 
down the house to me. She's a tink- 
ler wife, it's true, and uncouth enough 
at times, baith in her dress and her 
address ; but she has gotten a kind, 
warm heart, and that's what I like 
aboon a’ things," — an article of which 
Jenny Dawson herself was also most 
happily possessed. She flew to the 
dose, handed the young itinerants 
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insm their wicker palanquins, and 
delivered her message. 

Mrs Marshall accepted the invita- 
tion, and made her appearance be- 
fore the gudewife accordingly. — 
“ Come awa’, Margaret," quo* Name 
Dinwoodie, “ and gi'e me a grip o' 
your hand. Oh, woman, little did 1 
expect that my downsitting i* the 
house o* mourning wou'd ha’e been 
sue unco sodden the last time I saw 
ye.** “ And as little did I trow," ob- 
served Mrs Marshall, “ to ha'e found 
a wet cheek, or a sair heart, at the 
Grange o* Bala ch an, this day. The 
body, Mrs Dinwoodie, has its ail- 
ments, and the mind its troubles to 
contend wi*. Bodily trouble, when 
wastingthe flesh, ia often ill to thole, 
but mental affliction is much more se- 
vere, for it preys on the spirit, and, 
God knows, ye ha'e got enough o’t. 
The grey gate that Aggie has gane 
might bow down a stouter spirit than 
year's ; and that ye may ha'e strength 
to walk wi’ an upright heart under 
the dispensation, and grace to profit 
by its cnasteoing, is what 1*11 petition 
for, this blessed night, on my bare 
knees." Fine words for a tinkler 
wife l At the dose of her speech, 
John Dinwoodie, somehow or other, 
foil himself called upon to vindicate 
his paternal character, and also that 
« i hit wife. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded, in a fine tone of genuine sen- 
ability, to make manifest the purity 
of their motives for countenancing 
Gavin's suit; but every lady and 
gentleman then present, declared 
themselves perfectly satisfied on that 
score, particularly Jamie Scott, who 
aid much in a few words. Miller 
Morrison also spoke to the purpose, 
in a neat little oration, teeming with 
eloquence, and sparkling with bril- 
liancy ; and after heartily concurring 
in all that had fallen from his worthy 
oafleaguem, he set about procuring 
information relative to Miss Din- 
woodie'g case, from a quarter that he 
verily believed was perfectly compe- 
tent to supply his wants. Thirlam- 
whairn, like unto myself, pat much 
sore confidence in the man of plain 
plodding experience than ever he 
arid find in his heart to place in 
the most plausible theorist ; and the 
aument Kandy Meg was announced, 
it struck him most forcibly, that she 
was t very fit person to consult, be- 

VOL. XI. 


ing a woman who had seen the world, 
and at the same time connected with 
a portion of the community famed all 
over Europe for their skill in divina- 
tion. Full of this conceit, the Mil- 
ler accosted Margaret Marshall in 
these words, “ Ha'e ye onie notion, 
Meg, how to deal wi' the fairies when 
they commit depreciations o' this 
sort?" “ Fairies r quo' Meg; “ what 
d* ye mean. Miller? Conversation 
about imps and elves is a* verra* weel 
in its season, but 1 wou'd like to 
ken what fairies ha'e ado wi* the 
trouble that afflicts this house.** Wil- 
lie Dandison was acute enough to 
perceive that the tinkler wife had 
some knowledge of the bride's route, 
and, in order to afford Megan oppor- 
tunity of communicating what she 
knew, he thus addressed her: “We’re 
completely at a stand still, Mrs Mar- 
shall. The fairies ha'e enticed awa* 
Miss Dinwoodie, and there's nane o* 
us weird enough to break the en- 
chantment that hands her durance. 
Ha'e ye onie knowledge o' the black 
art ?'* Randy Meg stared about her 
like a woman bewitched, not know- 
ing whether Linty was in earnest, 
until one and all assured her that 
such really was the prevailing opi- 
nion, and marvelled much at her ig- 
norance of Aggie's exit at the ELf- 
knowe. “ Weel, Sirs,** quo* Randy 
Meg Marshall, “ I think ye're a* cUs- 
mented thegither. Fairies indeed! 
she's aff wi* Gallowa* Tam." Beit 
known, gentle reader, that I pur- 
posely omit the broken-winded con- 
versation that ensued, not because 
it is altogether uninteresting, but 
really I know not how to stick it to- 
gether. Mrs Marshall was interrupt- 
ed in her narration no less than se- 
ven-and-twenty times and a half, 
owing, no doubt, to the anxiety of all 
concerned to possess the particulars 
sooner than they could possibly cross 
the threshold of her lips, and were I 
to put on record every question, cross- 
question, and reply, that passed be- 
tween Margaret and her audience, 
blended with portions of the story 
itself, likely enough my good-natur- 
ed friend, tne reader, might feel him- 
self inclined to twirl up his nose at 
the higgledy-piggledy hodge-podge. 

1 will therefore, with his permission, 
insert Meg's tale at full length, 
without any digression whatever, 
G 
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pledging myself, as usual, for the cor- 
rectness of the version. “ When our 
Johnny and me left the laird o’ 
Scrubbiecraft's kiln yesterday morn- 
ing/' quo* Mrs Marshall, “ and had 
fairly gotten out o' sight o' the town, 
we tethered the cuddies, and sat down 
at the hip o* a hollin bush by the 
road-side, to satisfy oursels about 
the settlement we had wi* him, for 
he's an auld suspicious hizzy- fallow, 
and folk o* that denomination, ye 
ken, are seldom what they shoud 
be. The poor woman's meikle to be 
pitied that's trysted wi' him, but 
he'll be brought to beuk ane o' 
thae days, in a manner he little jea- 
louses. Weel, as I was £aun to tell 
ye, there had been a rinmng score, o' 
lang standing, between us. Three 
dizen o' nowt spoons ; a dizen and a 
half o* ram cutties; twa superfine 
green dividers, chaced round tne ed- 
ges ; a pair o* woo' cairds, and clasp- 
ing crokery without end, for the ser- 
vant lassies just tak* a delight in 
breaking his ware ; forbye twa 
smoothing-airns and a lug to the 
kail-pot, constituted the main body 
o' what we had anent him. Scrub- 
biecraft being a beuk -learned man, 
coost up the accounts his ain pate, 
paid us plack and penny out o his 
ain hand, for he never suffers the 

S udewife to finger siller, and awa 
e gaed to flit the fauld, before John- 
ny and me had gotten the nick-stick 
thoroughly examined. So we sat 
down ahint the hollin bush, as I 
said before, and had just gotten the 
length o' the woo' cairds, when my 
gudeman ga'e a bit o* a start,as a body 
may do when ta'en by surprise, and 
said unto me, ‘ Preserve us, Peggy, 
what's that ?* We baith got up, and 
heard a kind o’ scampering down i' 
the glen, and presently a braid blue 
bonnet made its appearance amang 


sel*, a tippeny cat may look 
king; haith I'll see what's under 

S canopy before my hunkers 
ite green grass. We accordingly 
kept our een on the look-out ; and 
when bonnet, and body, and every 
thing else, became perfectly mani- 
fest, wha shou'd it be but Gallo wa* 
Tam, wi' ane o* thae green cavalier 
cloaks on, riding a bonnie grey naig, 
and a young lass ahint him. 

“ I never saw a soupler beast in a' 


my travels. Oh! how gallantly he 
lifted his legs, and strieked him sel' 
on the brae at every spring, just as 
tho' he had been louping for dear 
life. His mettle was also without 
parallel, for we coudna perceive a 
turned hair on a* his hide. By this, 
Johnny and me were perfectly satis- 
fied wha the young woman was, for 
we had seen her face ; but the blue 
riding-habit and beaver hat, toge- 
ther wi' her fine personable shape, 
were sufficiently kengpeckle ; and it 
was just on my tongue tap, when 
they approached the hollin bush, to 
cry out, ‘ Oh thou base reaver, met 
down the honest roan's bairn this 
precious moment, or by a* that's gude 
and sacred 111 brain ye/ But Ag- 
gie marr'd the exclamation wi' ane o' 
her ain. ‘ For gudesake, Tam M f Clel- 
lan, ride at leisure/ quo' Miss Din- 
woodie, ‘ or I'll be aff the beast, a* 
sure as a gun.* ‘ Haud, ye deevil,* 
quo' Tam ; f keep your grip, Aggie ; 
deil a dominie shall e'er throw sent 
i' thy tail/ And awa* he gaed, like 
a shot, cutting the wind right and 
left wi' his oak stick, and was out 
o' sight in a hand-clap. The mar- 
row o' him 1 never beheld, and I 
ha’e rode on a cuddy, and cadged 
horn spoons through the whole 
south o' Scotland, ever since I was 
cock-burd high." Reader, a few 
words at parting, tending to increase 
thy stock of knowledge, will no doubt 
be acceptable, so give ear and listen 
unto me: Randy Meg's narra- 
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prescot’s pretended refutation 

OF THE NEWTONIAN PHILOSOPHT. 
[The inverted scheme of Copernicus, with 
the pretended experiments upon which 
his followers have founded their hypo- 
theses of matter and motion, compared 
with facts, and with the experience of 
the senses, and the doctrine of the for- 
mation of worlds out of atoms, by the 
power of Gravity and Attraction, con- 
trasted with the formation of one world 
by Divine power, as it is revealed in the 
history of Creation. To which is pre- 
fixed, a letter to Sir Humphry Davy, 
Bart., President of the Royal Society. 
By B. Prescot. 216 pages.] 
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IflK.] Prescots pretended Refutation of the Newtonian Philosophy, 

m Turn Some men write for the * and, instead of which, to introduce 
pupae of instructing others, some all sorts of inanities and pernicious 
for gain, and some to enforce and romances.” 

diflfaie troth ; but the motives which These are serious musings ; but 
th» author had for publishing this we shall soon perceive what sort of 
book, could certainly be none of inanities and romances we are to re- 
tbeae. We would gladly suppose that eeive in lieu of those he so scornfully 
titer were pure ; — but it displays rejects. 

*wn a spirit of malignity, in almost “ It is further of importance, to 
eraj page, mixed with so large a enquire whether the great giants and 
portion of impudent assertion, which architects of blasphemy are to bo 
the author mistakes for argument, flattered, applauded, and raised to 
a« well as such an abundance of con- honour, while the pigmies and retail 
twfictwn, which is substituted for venders are to be punished and put 
reasoning, that the most lenient sup- down ? Above all, it is of great ira- 
podtkm, as to the motives which portance, seriously to enquire what 
rise to this mass of crudities, is, power we should look to as the Crea- 
ms it is the rickety offspring of ig- tor, the Governor and Preserver of the 
iwance and vanity. The grand ob- universe ? Whether to the imaginary 
jot which B. Presoot appears to have power or powers which philosophers 
proposed to himself, was, to recon- nave proudly raised up in the temple 
db the phenomena of the solar sys- of nature ; or to the real one, which, 
tun to appearances, as well as to the as the people have been taught to be- 
Moaic account of the creation ; for lievc, created and sustains all things? 
he, good man, like some other bi- Whether princes, governors, roagis- 
goto, apposes them to be at variance, t rates, and people, are to look for 
We confess that we are not of this safety and protection to the sclf-mov- 
roanber; and if Mr P. had any ing atoms of Epicurus ; the etherial 
rentples on this head, why did he fire of Toland ; the moving and ani- 
oot endeavour to acquire informa- mating powers and spirits of Newton 
too? Why condemn what he did and Laplace ; or to the One God re- 
Bot understand ? Or why hash up vealed to them in the scriptures ? 

is such a nauseous medley r Whether we are to believe the dog- 
But he shall tell his own story. mas of these philosophers, or the 

The author begins his book with books of Moses and the prophets ? 
an unwarrantable artifice, which we And, lastly, whether we are any 
■lit strongly condemn ; we allude to longer to consider Divine Revelation 
die unauthorized use which he has the main pillar of thrones and go- 
of the illastrioas name of the vemments, and the firm rock upon 
™rient of the Royal Society, whom which to found the stability and pro- 
be bai satirized by a dedication. The sperity of all nations ? Is it not there- 
coring extract will develope Mr fore high time to remove the accursed 
”*■#*« design : — speaking of the thing from the camp ? Until this be 
Newtonian Philosophy, he says “ The done, all attempts to suppress blas- 
of Philosophy in question is, phemy will be utterly in vain." 
I believe, the only one ever promul- What now has all this cant to do 
pted, in which tne aid of the senses with the Newtonian philosophy ? 
been contemned, and proscribed. When Malevolence eloaks itself in 
ao other reason, than because the garb of Religion, merely to suit 
»ey constantly bear witness against its own purposes, the practice is dia- 
*• But as in the progress of this de- bolical, and deserves to be held up to 
™m> those who make use of their public detestation. “ Many learned 
***** may suffer by the arts of those and excellent men have clearly seen 
Jjo appear to reject them, it seems the fallaciousness of Sir Isaac New- 
“P time seriously to enquire, whe- ton's principles of creation, and of 
tile senses and the scriptures are planetary motion, and likewise the 
#*** to deceive us ? and whether pernicious tendency of his leading 
16 to surrender both, for the sole doctrines ; and they have, from time to 
P°Po*e of allowing philosophers an time, attempted to introduce other 
to juggle mankind out of hypotheses of their own, that would 
** «at is safe, practical, and useful ; have been more consonant to dUr sen- 
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. ses, and, of course, less contradictory 
to the sacred writings; but it has 
been all in vain to attempt to oppose 
hypothesis to hypothesis * * * * It 
seems to have been gratuitously ad- 
mitted, that his system rested upon 
a mathematical basis ; but the truth 
is, that the foundations of it are al- 
together imaginary and fallacious ; 
and therefore all his mathematical 
diagrams and ratios founded thereon 
are fake and delusive/' If asser- 
tions were proofs, Mr P. would have 
now made a considerable advance. 
The elements of Euclid are but the 
shadow of a shade. Every thing is 
false and delusive. He goes on. “ I 
have given ample proofs of the per- 
nicious consequences to which the 
main dogmas of this philosophy inevi- 
tably lead : is it not therefore a duty 
to examine the grounds, if any, upon 
which they rest? And if they are 
found to be fallacious, and therefore 
untenable, is it not likewise a duty 
to try to substitute something else in 
the room of them — something with 
which our reason and the scriptures 
shall harmonize ?" Mr Prescot had 
much better have given “ ample 
proof" that the doctrines are false ; 
after which, the dogmas and their 
pernicious consequences would have 
fallen of their own accord. “ Under 
these impressions 1 have diligently 
examined the Solar System, which 
comprehends the Copernican, Kep- 
lerian, and Newtonian hypotheses. 
In this system, every thing is invert- 
ed and exaggerated, and my First 
Book is appropriated to an exposi- 
tion of the false bases upon which it 
rests. What I have written, I deem 
to be auite sufficient for the purpose 
of holding it up to the scorn ana re- 
probation of every intelligent and re- 
flecting mind. In my Second Book, 
which I hope soon to have ready for 
the press, I have formed a system 
that will neither contradict the scrip- 
tures, nor oppose the experience of 
the senses; one which will prove that 
there is no occasion for the imaginary 
expedients of earthly motion , incredi- 
ble dktances, magnitudes, and velo- 
cities ; that wholly dkpenses with 
the mathematical fictions of the theo- 
ry of gravity, projectile forces, and 
all the perturbations ascribed to 
them ; that rejects the unfounded 
doctrines of void spaces ; the defor* 


mities of elliptical orbits and oblate 
spheroids ; the superstitious multipli- 
cation of imaginary worlds ; together 
with all the inflated rhodomontades 
of world-destroying and sun-feeding 
comets." It appears, then, that B. 
Prescot has been trying his hand at 
world-making; ana such things in 
him are by no means impious. No, 
for his world will not contradict the 
scriptures — it will be suited to natu- 
ral appearances, and will not encour- 
age infidelity and blasphemy ! New- 
ton's world is a very naughty and 
wicked world. Towards the latter 
end of this First Part he has explain- 
ed his new system. The atmos- 
phere increases in density, or in buoy- 
ancy, as we ascend, and it extends to 
a very great altitude. In thk atmos- 
phere, the sun, moon, planets, and 
8 tars, all swim, and are carried round 
the earth once in twenty-four hours, 
at small elevations. Moreover, his 
moon is a congealed globe of water, 
and his stars and planets orbs of ice. 
We need scarcely inform our readers 
that they are not inhabited, for 
even visitors would meet with a cold 
reception. At page 178, after sneer- 
ing at telescopes, as only showing 
wonders in the sky , he says, “ but in 
the event of men becoming convin- 
ced, as I expect they will, that the 
pknets are only congelations of water , 
much time and money will be saved/* 
In another place : “ Therefore the 
passage in question, I am of opinion, 
ought to be read : — 4 And the orbs of 
heaven were opened.' Meaning, the 
icy shells , or bodies of the stars. I 
have read that the Chinese, who are 
said to be descended from a colony of 
Egyptians, are even now of opinion 
that the stars occasionally dissolve 
in rain." Other people have read 
about Jack the Giant-killer, Puss in 
Boots, and the Sleeping Beauty ! ! 

Speaking of Moses and the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness, he observes : 
“ But had he told them that the 
moon was a congealed watery sub~ 
stance , and that it therefore possess- 
ed a capability of receiving and 
transmitting the solar beams by re- 
flection, their understandings would 
have immediately assented to a thing 
so reasonable , because it was natural i * 
Again : — “ It appears reasonable that 
the moon is really a watery substance , 
from the circumstance of the simila- 
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ter is frozen in Urge pieces of tee, and 
these descend in thunderstorms. The 
disappearance of stare is also easily 
accounted for ; they are all melted 
away ; and the last morsel is the 
shooting star which we sometimes 
perceive just before it reaches the 
earth. In some cases, their places 
may be supplied by other stare from 
the milky-way; which may, perhaps, 
be a reservoir of stars for this purpose. 

These applications of Mr Prescot's 
system are our own , and follow as 
easy corollaries from his general 
theory. As Mr P. has annihilated 
gravity, we are, however, considerably 
puzzled to explain how the rain, and 
nail, and snow, find their way down, 
having nothing to guide them. Also, 
as the earth is known to be a globe, 
and has been sailed round, we can- 
not imagine why objects do not fall 
from its opposite side. They can 
only be kept to the earth by the 
atmosphere, which may press, al- 
though it has no weight ! We can 
easily demonstrate, that the air presses 
by the air-pump ; and if we had Mr 
Prescot's hand on the receiver, we 
fancy we could make him feel it. 
The following passages will shew 
that Mr Prescot possesses a consider- 
able share of what is called inventive 
faculty. 

Speaking of Newton : “ Whether 
Sir Isaac Newton was fully aware of 
the baneful tendency of his system 
upon shallow and unstable minds, 
or that he felt conscious that its 
glaring absurdities would, sooner or 
Liter, expose the fable to detection, 
and consequent ridicule, cannot now , 
be discovered to a certainty. 1 1, how- 
ever, appears highly probable, that, 
in the latter part of his life, his mind 
was not quite so easy and satisfied 
with this favourite offspring of his 
brain, as some of his professed ad- 
mirers would persuade the world to 
believe." This is a most Wonderful 
discovery, and fully equal to any 
thing of the kind on record. " We 
are informed, by his particular friend 
Mr Conduit, that, a little before his 
death, he said, ‘ I do not know 
what I may appear to the world, but 
to myself I seem to have been only 
like a boy playing on the sea-shore, 
and diverting myself, in now and 
then finding a smoother pebble, or a 
prettier shell than ordinary, whilst 


rify of her appearance to white clouds, 
m mow-covered mountains." Re- 
specting the atmosphere, this, he says, 
it 2ns belief : — “ I consider air to be 
a ample homogeneous fluid, created 
quite distinct from water or any other 
sobtianee. 1 consider that its pres- 
tore apart from motion is equal in all 
directions ; that it gravitates no more 
downw ard s than upwards ; and that 
ail die changes that are observed in 
the state of its pressure, are caused 
by the increase or decrease of mo- 
deo, heat, or the watery substances 
which float in it near the surface of 
the globe- It is owing to its buoy- 
ancy that it is capable of sustaining 
such im me nse collections of water in 
a fluid, as well as in a congealed 
state. In this state the buoyant air, 
in spite of the Newtonian gravity, 
su ppor ts hail-stones , until the fire, or 
electric fluid, as it is called, by rari- 

n or shaking the air, in which 
are farmed, or suspended, sets 
their contents at liberty to fall to the 
ground." 

All this, he says, either is proved 
iathis First Part, or will be proved in 
the Second Part, which is forthwith 
to appear. When this is effected, 
we cannot but congratulate Mr Pres- 
ent on the figure he will make among 
the learned. Think, gentle reader, 
Ww his heart must bound with ex- 
tatie joy, when he reflects on the re- 
vaiurion which his system is about 
to make in the minds of men ! and 
that in future we shall not say the 
Ptolemaic, or the Newtonian — but 
the Pbescotian System ! Avaunt, 
then, ye Newtonians, for the system 
is to hold you up to the “ scorn 
and reprobation" of all mankind, 
and will reduce your philosophy to 
moiled contempt ! How easily does 
this genuine system, invented by B. 
Presoot, explain all the phenomena 
in meteorology, which have so long 
pooled you! To give only a few 
iManees: — As the moon and stare 
are formed of ice, and the sun is a 
body of fire, sain can be nothing but 
water melted from some one or more 
of the heavenly bodies ; after which 
ilfaUs in drops to the earth. Snow 
is only dust blown from the moon or 
tfaa, and which falls in flakes to 
die ground. Hail is frozen drops 
of water, shaken from the clouds by 
the doctric fluid ; sometimes the wa- 
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the great ocean of truth lay undis- 
covered before roe." This assertion 
has been construed, by Newton's 
friends, into a diffidence of his great 
powers ; and as an humble appeal to 
mankind, to judge with candour re- 
specting any trifling inaccuracies that 
might be found among the immense 
number of truths which he had dis- 
covered. Mr Prescot thinks differ- 
ently : he takes the philosopher at 
his word. “ Never, I believe, did 
the mind of Newton form a more 
accurate estimate of any thing, than 
what this single sentence contains 
respecting the value of his discover- 
ies ; — it would really appear from 
this, that he was conscious of the 
folly, and, of course, the inutility of 
his elaborate inanities ; indeed, how 
could it be otherwise, knowing, as 
he did, that his system had not a 
single truth to support it ?” Some 
of our readers will think, no doubt, 
that these are impudent assertions. 
We are of opinion, however, that B. 
Prescot will feel no such compunc- 
tious visitings in his latter days, re- 
specting his system ; for he is certain 
that his system is true : he will de- 
monstrate that the moon and stars 
are made of ice , and that they float 
in the atmosphere ! These are not ela- 
borate inanities , but sublime truths, 
worthy the genius of the inventor, 
who nas condescended to present 
them to the world in the immortal 
volume now before us. — We cannot 
withstand the temptation of extract- 
ing the following passage : — A “ re- 
cent publication, by the Rev. Mr 
Cormouls, (entitled Eversion,) re- 
ports that Newton, in the latter part 
of his life, was so uneasy respecting 
the consequences of hiB philosophical 
errors, that he unburtkened himself 
to young Cotes, the mathematician, 
and was even heard to say, ‘ When 
I am gone. Cotes will undeceive the 
world of a most remarkable error 
which it labours under.' It is sup- 
posed that Cotes stood engaged to 
conceal it during Newton’s life- time ; 
but it so happened, that Cotes died 
a few years before his master ; and 
as probably no other suitable confi- 
dent was to be found, the world was 
left to eqjoy the delusion it had, in 
the face of light, so incautiously em- 
braced.” There are falsehoods, in- 
sidious and dark. We have seen 


Mr Cormouls* book, and remember 
this, and many more of the like fa- 
brications ; one of which is an ac- 
count of an experiment which the 
reverend gentleman made on the 
descent of heavy bodies. “ He found,” 
h e jays, “ that bodies do not fall so 
far in a given time as they are said 
to do by philosophers but he per- 
haps forgot that it was possible to re- 
peat such experiments, as he said he 
had made : the experiments were re- 
peated, and the falsehood was de- 
tected. What motives could induce 
this man to invent such delusive ro- 
mances, or wfiat credit can be given 
to books of this description ? Before 
this fanatical junto ret themselves 
to system-making, we do not recol- 
lect that any man had ever muster- 
ed impudence enough to malign the 
moral character of Newton. Who 
ever dared to accuse him of arroga- 
ting to himself divine honours ? His 
name had calmly, and unmolestedly, 
floated down the stream of time ; 
esteemed not only as the greatest, 
but as one of the best of mankind — 
not as an Atheist, but as a firm be- 
liever in Christianity — not as a sy- 
cophant, and a deceiver, but as an 
honour to human nature, the boast 
of his country, and the admiration 
of the world f 

Mr Prescot's grand object appears 
to have been, to destroy the power of 
gravitation ; and to effect it, no mat- 
ter how, he has collected and exerted 
all his might. The tides, he thinks, 
afford him considerable scope for ani- 
madversion. He exultingly informs 
us, that there phenomena do not, in 
all places, follow the motions of the 
moon, neither with respect to the 
heights to which they rise, nor to the 
time of high water. This is another 
wonderful discovery ; but it, unfor- 
tunately for him, happens not to be 
true. His mode of treating this sub- 
ject is extremely curious. “ But it is 
most strenuously contended by the 
mathematical followers of the Keple- 
rian hypothesis, that the agreements 
of the spring-tides, with the conjunc- 
tion ana opposition of the luminaries, 
is a decisive proof of the moon's at- 
traction. Does it then naturally fol- 
low, because two bodies move in 
concert, that they must therefore 
naturally attract each other? Just 
principles of reasoning do not require 
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that coodostoxu God has providers*- 
taiOv appointed, to many parti of 
ifewhrtthlff^obe, an extraordinary 
flu of the ocean for several days 
every J fortnight; and the moon, by 
aa exact coincidence of motion, serves 
as a perpetual index to the tides, 
whereby mathematicians are ena- 
bled, for the benefit of navigation, 
to calculate, beforehand, the periodi- 
cal anuses and returns of the tides, 
which otherwise could not be done. 


evidently depend on their distances 
from the earth. The earth moves 
round the ran in an elliptic orbit, 
and the perihelion distance is a lit- 
tle after the winter solstioe. Now, in 
winter, the spring-tides are greater 
than in summer, when the ran is at 
his greatest distance. In the same 
manner the moon revolves round the 
earth in an elliptic orbit, and the 
greatest tides happen, certcris paribus, 
when she is nearest to the esirth. On 


As to calculating tide-tables upon 
what are termed Newtonian princi- 
ples, it is all a farce, and something 
wane to pretend to it.” • What does 
Mr Present mean by the moon being 
an index to the tides ? A clock hat 
as index, which points oat the hour 
of the day, but tne index is govern- 
ed by the slack ; the moon, then, is 
an index to the moon, and the tides 
axe governed by the moon. The first 
person who clearly pointed out the 
emta^ of this phenomenon, and show- 
ed its agreement with the motions 
of the moon, was Newton. The 
moon had, from time immemorial, 
bom considered as the principal a- 
gent in producing motion in the wa- 
ters of the ocean. Thus, if the tide 
he now at high-water mark, in any 
harbour, it will soon begin to sub- 
side, sod flow regularly hack for six 
hours. It is then at low-water mark. 


these principles, and they are New- 
ton’s, tide-tables are calculated, and 
there it no farce in the business. Mr 
Prescot finds, by a tedious process, 
that the power of attraction of the 
ran upon the earth is greater than 
that of the moon ; and on this ac- 
count, that the tides produced by the 
sun ought to he greater than those 
produced by the moon. This, he 
says, is an important point, and they 
cannot get over it ! Tell it not in 
Gath — tne explanation mav he found 
in almost every book of Astronomy 
extant : but as Mr Prescot is totally 
ignorant of every branch of the ma- 
thematics, farther than arithmetic, 
there is no marvel if he can neither 
understand, nor even read, such ex- 
planations. The first principles of 
every science must first he known ; 
we can then climb, step by step, till 
we reach the summit. The road it 


After this it will gradually rise for 
six hours, and subside again as be- 
fore. The interval, however, be- 
tween the flux and reflux, is not ex- 
actly six hours, but six hours and a 
tittle mare than twelve minutes ; so 
that the time of high-water is later, 
by three quarters of an hour every 
day, for nearly thirty days, after 
which it recurs again as before. Now 
them motions of the tides exactly 
answer to the motion of the moon, 
for this luminary rises about three 
<m si tc i » of an hour later every day 
than on die preceding ; and, moving 
maud the earth in this manner, she 
completes her revolution in about 
thirty days. Can this perfect har- 
mony of motions then possibly arise 
from the mere concurrence of fortui- 
tous causes ? On the contrary, the 
mmddeDces are so complete, and 
fits principles so obvious, that we are 
rompriled to look to the moon as the 
principal cause of them. Beside, the 
disturbing forces of the sun and moon 


easy, and the horizon bright and 
clear ; hut, without first principles, 
we are like men wandering in a mist, 
who, mistaking one object for ano- 
ther, are deceived themselves, and 
then seek to confound others. Mr 
Prescot's hook is really a wonderful 
hook, and his system altogether a 
wonderful system. The moon, he 
tells us, is a globe of ice, which re- 
flects to us the light of the sun. 
Now, on this principle, she being no 
where opaque, we wonder how he 
will explain how she puts on such 
different phases, from the narrow, 
and almost invisible crescent, to a 
full round phasis. But this, by the 
bye, is a very great improvement on 
die Newtonian moon ; for this moon 
of ice would shine perpetually. We 
are greatly afraid that this supposi- 
tion does not agree with the expe- 
rience of the senses ! 

One thing we are remarkably cu- 
rious to ascertain, either from him- 
self or any of his friends, and that 
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is, whether his moon of ice has any 
effect upon the weather here ; also, if 
she has any effect upon weak minds, 
such as we may suppose Mr Prescot 
or Mr Cormouls to hare. We ra- 
ther suspect that both of them have 
been for some time in a pretty close 
contact with lunar influence. We 
shall also be happy if he will inform 
us why Venus and Mercury put on 
phases exactly resembling those of 
the moon — wny Mars is sometimes 
seen gibbous — and how it happens 
that bright spots, near his poles, ap- 
pear and disappear once during every 
revolution of the planet ? We won- 
der whether Mr Prescot ever took a 
peep at Jupiter, or Saturn, through 
a pretty good telescope ? If not, he 
would oe very much surprised to see 
four lucid particles of ice always 
moving round Jupiter, constantly at 
the same distance, and always in the 
same period of time. He is, perhaps, 
not aware of the existence of this 
phenomenon. There are also seven 
satellites, or particles of ice , moving 
round Saturn, beside a very curious 
ring, perhaps of ice, forming a most 
beautiful object. This ring, and sa- 
tellites , are certainly of no use to 
the inhabitants of this earth ; never- 
theless, we should be very sorry if 
they were to dissolve in rain . The 
earth being the centre of the sys- 
tem, how does it happen that Ve- 
nus never sets at a penod more than 
three hours after the sun ; and that 
Mercury is never seen above two 
hours after sun-set ? How will Mr 


Prescot explain the direct and retro- 
grade motions of the planets, which 
are “ natural appearances?” — But 
enough has been said to convince 
Mr P., if he be not too far gone, 
that he had better let such things 
rest : his knowledge of these subjects 
is more contemptible than he pro- 
bably conceives. We would seriously 
advise him to apply his time, in 
future, to his day-books and jour- 
nals, where his talents may be more 
respectably employed. On carefully 
examining this book, which iB a spe- 
cimen of West-of-England Philoso- 
phy in the Nineteenth Century, we 
could not avoid smiling at the im- 
mense number of learned quotations 
which the author has raked together, 
not thinly scattered to make up a 
show, but arranged in deep phalanx, 
capable of supporting any thing but 
the shock that is sufficient to over- 
turn a system of the universe. Mr 
Prescot, we have no doubt, placed 
great confidence in these quotations, 
as indications of much learning, and 
patient research after truth ; but the 
supposition, like his system, is found- 
ed in error : for neither these, nor 
his abominable practice of support- 
ing his vagaries with perverted texts 
from the sacred writings, nor the 
name of Sir H. Davy, nor that of 
the Ministers and other great cha- 
racters to whom he has sent his per- 
formance ; no, nor our review, will 
be able to rescue it from thahobli- 
vion to which it is hastening beyond 
all power of redemption ! ! 


EXTRACTS FROM “ DARTMOOR," A PRIZE POEM, BY MRS HEMANS. 

[We are permitted to state, that we have been favoured with these “ Extracts" by 
the accomplished lady to whom the Royal Society of Literature have awarded their 
prise for her poem on “ Dartmoor." Fifty copies only were printed, and distributed 
to the members of the Society ; and the following “ Extracts" are the sole author- 
ised portions of this beautiful descriptive poem which have yet been given to the 
• public. As we have reason to believe that this successful “ Prize Poem" will soon 
be given to the world, along with other pieces from the same delightfol pen, we 
shall reserve, till their appearance, what we would otherwise have been inclined 
to say of the incomparable author of u The Sceptic,” “ Wallace,” and “ The 
Wife of HasdrubaL”] 


Sepulchral Cairns and Druid ical Remains on the Moor. 


Yet, what avails it, though each moss- 
grown heap 

Still on the waste its 1 oaely vigils keep, 

Guarding the dust which slumbers well 
beneath, 

(Nor needs such care) from each cold sea- 
son's breath ? 


Where is the voice to tell their tale who 
rest. 

Thus rudely pillow'd, on the Desert’s 
breast? 

Doth the sword sleep beside them ? 

Hath there been 

A sound of battle midst the silent scene 
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A anvage grandeur ; whfia the stmty aUas 

Rang with the peel of mystic hazmonka, 
As the load harp its deap-ton’d hymns 
sent forth 

To the sSorm-ruhog Powers, the War- ' 
Gods of the North. 


^^Mfraaw the docks repose P — Did the 
eqpth’deor 

Here zap its harvest in the rinks of war ? 


And the red combat of the mountain-plain ? 

It msy be thus : — the vestiges of strife, 
Aitmud yet hngering, mark the steps of life. 
And the rede arrow’s barb remains to tell 
How by its stroke perchance the mighty 
fen. 

To be forgotten. Vain the warrior’s pride, 
The c h i eft a in’ s power — they bad do bard, 
and died*. 

other arenen , from their untroubled 
Th etwnal stars of night have witness’d 


There stands an altar of unsculptur’d 


Fir on the Moor, a thing of ages gone. 
Flopp’d on Ha granite pillars, whence 
the rains. 

And pair bright dews, have lav’d the 
crimson stains 

Left by dark rites of blood : for here of 


When the Meek Waste a robe of Forests 


And many a crested oak, which now lies 
low. 

Wav’d its wild wreath of sacred mialetoe ; 
Here, at dead midnight, through the 
haunted shade. 

On Druid harps the quivering moonbeam 

Pfcj’d, 

And spells were breath’d, that fill’d the 
deepening gloom 

Wfch the pale shadowy people of the 
Tomb. 

t o r ches waving through the 

night, 

Bede the red cairn -fires blaze from every 
height +. 

Like bottle -signals, whose unearthly 
gl eams 

Threw o'er the Desert’s hundred hills and 


* Vixhe fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi : sed omnes iUachrvmabiles 
P rg mlui, ignotique longs 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. Hor . 

They had no poet, and they died. 

Pope's Jmitat . 
1 1* same of the Druidiad festivals, 
feus ware lighted on all the cairns and end- 
■mem around, by priests carrying sacred 
Mm All the household fires were prei- 
*Mslv e xtin g uish ed, and those who were 
ik wight wor th y of such a privilege wore 
•Unwed to rrdigbt them with a brand 
kindled at the consecra t ed cairn-fire, 
tot . xi. 


Prisoners of War coined on D artmo o r. ' 

But ages roll’d away; and England 

stood 

With her proud banner s tre amin g (frr 
the flood. 

And with a lofty eahnness fat her eyu, 
And regal in collected Majesty, 

To breast the storm of battle. Every 


Bore sounds of triumph o’er her own blue 

seas ; 

And other lands, redeem'd and joyous, 
drank 

The life-blood of her heroes, ns they sank 
On the red fields they won ; whose wild 
flowers wave 

Now, in luxuriant beauty, o’er their grave. 

’Twaa then the captives of Brttmwda'a 
war, 

Hera, for their lovely soutbarn dimes afcr. 
In bondage pin’d : the Spell - deluded 
throng, 

Dragg’d at ambition's chariot-wheels so 
long. 

To die, — because a despot could not clasp 
A sceptre, fitted to his boundless grasp. 
Yea ! they whose march had rock’d the 

ancient thrones 

And temples of the world $ the deepen- 
ing tones 

Of whose advancing trumpet, from repose 
Had startled nations, wakening to their 
woes. 

Were prisoners here. And there wma 
some, whose dreams 
Were of sweet homes, by chninl— moun- 


And of the vine-dad MBs, and many a 
strain 

And festal melody of Loire or Seine; 

And of those mothers who had watch’d 
and wept. 

When on the field th* unsbefter’d con- 
script slept, 

Bath’d with the michilght dews. And 
some were there, 

Of sterner spirits, harden’d by despair, 

Who, in their dark imaginings, again 

Fir’d the rich palace and the stately fane. 

Drank in the victim’s shriek as music’s 
breath, 

And liv’d o’er scenes, the festivals of 
Death! 

H 
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And there wee mirth too !_ strange and 
savage mirth, 

More fearful far than all the woee of 
earth ! 

The laughter of cold hearts, and ecoflfc 
that spring 

From minds to which there is no sacred 
thing, 

And transient bursts of fierce, exulting 

glee,— 

The lightning's flash upon its Masted tree ! 

But still, howe’er the soul’s disguise were 
worn, 

If from wild revelry, or haughty scorn, 

Or buoyant hope, it won an outward show, 

Slight was the mash, and all beneath it — 
woe. 

Yet was this all ? — amidst the dungeon* 
gloom. 

The void, the stillness, of the captive’s 
doom, 

Were there no deeper thoughts ? — and 
that dark Power, 

To whom Guilt owes one late, but dread- 
ft ll hour. 

The mighty debt through years of crime 
delay’d, 

But, as the grave’s, inevitably paid ; 

Came he not thither, in his burning force. 

The lord, the tamer of dark souls — 
Remorse? 

Yes! as the night calls forth from sea 
and sky, 

From breeze and wood, a solemn har- 
mony ; 

Lost, when the swift, triumphant wheels 
of day, 

In light and sound, are hurrying on their 
way; 

Thus, from the deep recesses of the heart. 

The voice that sleeps, but never dies, 
might start. 

Call’d up by solitude, each nerve to thrill, 

With accents heard not, save when all 
is still t 

The voice, inaudible, when Havoc’s train 

Crush’d the red vintage of devoted Spain ; 

Mute, when Sierras to the war-whoop 
rung, 

And the broad light of conflagration 
sprung. 

From the South’s marble cities ; — hush’d, 
midst cries 

That told the heavens of mortal agonies ; 

But gathering silent strength, to wake at 
last. 

In the concentred thunders of the Past. 

And there, perchance, some long-bewil- 
der*d mind ’ 

Tom from Ha lowly sphere, its path con- 
fin’d, 


Of village dntfes, in the Alpine glen. 
Where Nature cast its lot, ’midst peasant 
men ; 

Drawn to that vortex, whose fierce Ruler 
blent 

The earthquake-power of each wild ele- 
ment, 

To lend the tide which bore his Throne on 
high, 

One impulse more of desp’rate energy ; 
Might, when the billow’s awful rush was 
o’er, 

Which toss’d its wreck upon the storm- 
beat shore, 

Won from its wand’rings past, by suf- 
fering tried. 

Search’d by remorse, by anguish purified ; 
Have fix’d at length its troubled hopes 
and fears 

On the far world, seen brightest through 
our tears ! 

And, in that hour of triumph, or despair, 
Whose secrets all must learn, but none 
declare. 

When, of the things to come a deeper 
sense 

Fills the rais’d eye of trembling Penitence, 
Have turn’d to Him, whose bow is in the 
cloud. 

Around life’s limits gathering as a shroud ; 
The fearfUl mysteries of the heart who 
knows. 

And, by the tempest, calls it to repose. 

Who visited that death-bed? — who can 
tell, 

Its brief sad tale, on which the soul might 
dwell, 

And learn immortal lessons ? — who beheld 
The struggling hope, by shame, by doubt 
repell’d — 

The agony of prayer — the bursting tears. 
The dark remembrances of guilty years. 
Crowding upon the spirit in their might — 
He, through the storm who look’d— end 
there was light ? 


Prospects of Cultivation and Improvement 

Yes ! let the Waste lift up the exulting 
voice ! 

Let the far-echoing solitudes rejoice ! 

And thou, lone Moor ! where no blitb< 
reaper’s song 

E’er lightly sped the summer hoars along 

Bid the wild rivers, frbm each roountaii 
source, 

Rushing in joy, make music on thd 
course ! 

Thou, whose sole records of existence 
mark 

The scene of barb’rmin rites, in age* dark 
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And at ansae namdo* combat 5 Hope’* 

Bawo’er thee, to the light of Prophecy 1 

Ycisfralt thou mile, by busy culture drect, 

Aad the rich harvest wave upon thy 
breast; 

Yd shall thy cottage smoke, at dewy morn, 

Hire in blue wreaths, above the flower. 
mg thorn, 

Aad hnkfatf thy hamlet shades, the em- 
bosom’d spire 

Cdeh from deep-kindling heavens their 
catfieat fire. 


Thee, too, that hour shall bless, the balmy 
ck»e 

day, the herald of repose, 

Which gathers hearts in peace; while 
social Mirth 

m the blare of each free village 
hearth ; 

Wfade peasant songs are on the joyous 

And Doiy England's voice floats up from 
all her vales. 


Yet mr there sweeter sounds ; and thou 
shah hear 

Sack as ta Heaven's immortal host are 

Oh ! if there still be melody on earth, 

Worthy the sacred bowers where^man 
bad birth, 

When angel steps their paths rejoicing 
trod. 

And the air trembled with the breath of 
God; 

It fives in those sweet accents, to the sky, 

Borne from the lips of stainless infancy, 

When holy strains, from life's pure fount 
which sprang. 

Breath'd with deep rev’rence, falter on 
its tongue. 

And inch shall be thy music l when the 
cells. 

Where Guilt, the child of hopless Misery 
dwells, 

(And, to wild strength by desperation 
wrought, 

la silence broods o'er many a fearful 
thought,) 

j Ua run d to Pity’s voice ; and childhood 

Eft the cold blight hath reach'd its in- 
nocence — 

Bre that soft rose-bloom of the soul be 

Bsd, 

Which Vice but breathes on, and its hues 
are dead ; 

Bail, at the call, press forward, to be 
made 

Agbrioof offering, meet for Him who 
**> 


“ Mrecy, not sacrifice !” And when, of 

old. 

Clouds of rich incense from his altars 
roll'd. 

Dispers’d the smoke of perftimes, and laid 
bare 

The heart’s deep folds, to rend its ho- 
mage there ! 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OP SCOTTISH 

LIFE, ONE VOLUME 8VO. EDIN- 
BURGH, 1832. 

About sixty years ago, the Ger- 
man poet Gtsner published a set of 
pastorals, which he called Idyll*, and 
which charmed all the young senti- 
mentalists of Britain, as well as Ger- 
many. The sentiment, however, was 
chiefly calculated to captivate inexpe- 
rienced but susceptible minds, who 
had never looked at life in the mirror 
of Nature, but had admired the flatter- 
ing pictures which Romance and Fic- 
tion had drawn, without closely exa- 
mining their pretensions to inculcate 
practical virtue. The sentiment was 
what may be termed, if the phrase is 
not too coarse for refined ears, rather 
of a syrupy kind, which, after no great 
space of time, went out of fashion 
in Britain, or was confined, at least, 
to certain girlish philosophers of the 
boarding- school, or to coteries of a 
delicate sort, which had not then ac- 
quired a title they have since assum- 
ed, but on what grounds, or from 
what etymology I know not, of Blut 
Stocking Associations. 

The author of these “ Lights and 
Shadows’* seems to have nearly fol- 
lowed the model of Gesner ; ami he 
has published a volume of short sto- 
ries, chiefly of a rural kind, descrip- 
tive of the scenery and manners of 
what his title imports to belong to 
Scotland. The justness of this title 
may, however, be questioned. The 
scenery in some places is indeed Scot- 
tish, and carries us among moors, 
and rocky banks, and mountain rills ; 
but neither the language nor man- 
ners are of that country. They are 
rural manners, refined and exagger- 
ated, but of no particular place or 
country, except we should denomi- 
nate them Arcadian — an epithet by 
which some of the shepherds might 
be designated. Rural images, how- 
ever, are always pleasing to any one 
who has not, in the callosity of am* 
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bitioti or of the desire of am swing 
wealth, hardened his mind against the 
impression which, in the language of 
the Roman poet, the “ vestigia ruris” 
produce on the mind. Perhaps this 
impression is stronger on the inhabit 
tint of a town, whom laborious and 
unremitting business has long “ in 
populous city pent** than on those who 
often, or occasionally, revisit the 
country, and mix in its enjoyments 
or its amusements. He who, day 
after day, looks only on the black 
perspective of smoking chimney-tops, 
Or the long dull line of dirty streets, 
has prospects in his imagination fo- 
reign to those of his eyes, and in- 
dulges in the abstract ideas of rural fe- 
licity — of verdant meadows — of sun- 
ny hanks, made lively by the chirp- 
ing grasshopper — of woods, made 
vocal by the song of the nightin- 
gale — of dear blue skies, undimmed 
by the smoke of towns, and the gold- 
en gleam of setting suns brightening 
the rays of green hills— of village 
mires, rising over groves of antient 
alma, or spreading oaks, venerable 
from the growth of centuries; and 
all these localities peopled by a race 
of innocent and guileless people, with 
all the simplicity of pastoml man- 
ners, and all the sober unambitious 
dignity of patriarchal role. Such are 
the pictures drawn by the author of 
this volume, and, if more beautiful 
than the truth, they give, in general, 
a pleasure not damped even by the 
reflection that such beauty is exagge- 
rated, such manners the creation of 
the writer. There is an advantage 
in tales written in this spirit, that 
they certainly, if not very ul manag- 
ed, and so improbable as to let down 
the dreams of imagination into the 
reality of unbelief, have a moral ef- 
fect on the mind, and are calculated 
to smooth the turbulence of passion, 
to awaken the sentiment of benevo- 
lence, to lessen the inordinate value 
of this world, and, with serious men, 
to point the hope and anticipate the 
joys of another. “ No man, says an 
amiable moralist of our own country, 
“ No man. is m villain in castle-build- 
*ng; nor, when hit castle contains 
other men, does he love to paint 
them in the dark oolours of vice, un- 
te» heis one of those moody spirits 
«f wham there are come 
among us, who are at war with them- 
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selves as well as with the world, — a 
temper which, in some instances, is 
combined with powerful talents, cal- 
culated, like the fabled powers of 
evil genii, to pour out misery on the 
unfortunate beings who come within 
the reach of their voice. 

After what we have said above, we 
need scarcely add, that the morality 
of these tales is perfectly pure. But 
when the key of moral foaling, to 
use a musical illustration, is pitched 
too high, it is apt to lose rouen of its 
efficacy as an example. People look 
on it as something too refined for or- 
dinary use, and demairing of being 
able to attain it, make no exertion to 
approximate their practice to its tlie- 
ory. This defect, however, is not Co 
be found in all these tales ; the one 
entitled l%e Minister s Widow, for 
instance, is a plain example of the 
good effects of the religious principle, 
of a submission to, and reliance on 
the goodness of God, giving peace 
and resignation of a quiet, almost of 
a happy kind, to a woman tried with 
severe affliction — the loss, first of an 
excellent husband, and, after his 
death, of three excellent sons, whose 
dutiful affection promised to gild the 
evening of her days. Her affliction 
is “ not loud, but deep,** and to 
others she does not affect to display 
or to stifle it ; it is of that quiet un- 
obtrusive sort, which sleeps in the 
bosom of the sufferer, and keeps its 
silent sorrow sacred to Heaven. 

But some of the stories are of a 
much less gentle sort. The Cove- 
nanter's Marriage- day is one of those 
savage tales which one is unwilling 
to believe. That British soldiers 
should imbrue their hands in the 
blood of two innocent Covenanters, 
who had that very morning been mar- 
ried on the side of St Marys Loch, 
amidst the quiet of the solitary scene 
with which it is surrounded, — one of 
whom, the bridegroom, had, instead 
of being guilty of the murder of a ruf- 
fian, wno had fallen a sacrifice to the 
vengeance of a party of persecuted 
Covenanters, done all he could to save 
his life from their enthusiastic fury, 
— is such a shock to human feelingJ 
and such a stain to the character of iS 
soldier, that our only way of escap- 
ing from its horror, is by having re- 
course to scepticism, as to its realii 
or verisimilitude. An illustrious N 
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nQbt Ins ibewa the Covenanters’ 
character iri its darkest shade; sod 
this author has taken a literary re- 
venge an their enemies, by bring- 
ing before his reader a band of sol- 
dicn, die instruments of their perse- 
cution, steeped in the colours of their 
trade, deaf to the voice of humanity, 
sad ra ve ning, like wolves, in the 
bind «f the haraile a s peasantry of 
the Wert of Soatland. “ Qoodeun- 
jsc trtnriit «di jtr, increduhts odu" 
la truth, it is a consolation to die- 
befave m savage a recital. This is 
mundy an imitation of the Ger- 
■s school, where poets love to screw 
the rack of grief as kmg as, and 
aanetimes longer, than the tool can 
War it 

Bee then heart-rending stories are 
art the best of this volume. The 


grader distresses of virtue, or even 
the sufferings of erring sinners, are 
moth more pleasant exhibitions of 
the human character ; and the au- 
to has drawn them with a great 
dal of feeling. The Sun-set, and 
Sun-rise, the Lovers last Visit ; and 
hat, though not least, in this line of 
the milder pathetic, the Minister's 
Widow, are example* of what the 
salhor can execute in this way, to 
■eh, not lacerate the hearts of his 


We have said above, that the scen- 
ery, though p rofes s ed ly Scottish, is 
•te always true to this pr o fes s i on of 
in locality ; but we must except from 
thst many particular passages where 
the landscape, both in its smiling and 
in d r es sy garb, it peculiar to our 
artive c ou ntry, and gives to the ima- 
gtoWo the picture of those seqnes- 
terri d is tric ts which every traveller 
in Scotland recalls in the strong cu- 
lms of Nature. Such is the open- 
iag peerage in the tale called Moss- 
udt; and such, also, is the beautiful 
toription of the winter life of the 
—■Hand cottager, in the tale called 
the Snow-storm* Nor is the return 
the s we et lassie, Hannah Lee, a-* 
■to the perils of the snow-storm, 
to a p p r opri ate to the situation in 
uhkh she is placed at night-fall, 
■to u the broad line of light that 
hd lam in die directum of bar home, 
to been swallowed up by the utter 
feton, and she saw nothing but 
to toes of snow, intermingled and 
toouly wafted in the air, dose to 


her bead, when she heard nothing 
but one wild, fierce, fitful howl/’ 

We are sorry that the oonchading 
stroke of the author's pencil should 
have spoiled this natural picture. 
M So stepped she along, while the 
snow-diamonds glittered around her 
feet, and the frost wove a lucid wreath 
of pearls round her forehead ” This 
is the quaint affected iargon of a mil- 
liner’s girl, out of place any where, 
but doubly so amidst a scene of such 
forlorn distress as poor Hannah’s. Jt 
is copied, but spoiled in the copy, 
from Thomson’s fine description of 
the shepherd lost in the snow. 

As to the style of this work, how- 
ever, confessing ourselves rather pre- 
judiced in favour of the old, in com- 
parison with the new school, we think 
it but fair to allow the reader to judge 
for himself, by laying before him an 
extract, to show this author’s man- 
ner of writing. We are sure that in 
the following quotation we do him 
rather more than justice, because it 
is taken from one of the best of his 
tales, and exhibits a picture of the 
most natural and touching kind, ex- 
pressed in language more simple and 
less ornamental than almost any other 
passage we could have selected. 

There was no uncontroulable burst of 
joy in the soul of Allan Bruce, when once 
more a communication was opened be- 
tween it and the visible world ; for he 
had learned lessons of humility and tem- 
perance in all his emotions during ten 
years of blindness, in which the hope of 
light was too faint to deserve the name. 
He was almost afraid to believe that his 
right was restored. Gratefal to him was 
its first uncertain and wavering glimmer, 
as a draught of water to a wretch in a 
crowded dungeon. But be knew not 
whether it was to ripen into the perfect 
day, or gradually to fade back again into 
the depth of his former darkness. 

But when bis Fanny — she on whom 
he bad so loved to look when she was a 
maiden in her teens, and who would not 
forsake him in the first misery of that 
great affliction, but had been oveijoyed to 
link the sweet freedom of her prime to 
one sitting in perpetual darkness — when 
she, now a staid and lovely matron, stood 
before him with a face pale in bliss, and 
all drenched in the flood-like team of an 
insupportable happiness — then truly did 
he feel what a heaven it was to aee ! 
And as he took her to his heart, he gently 
bent back her head, that he might devoar 
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with his eyes that benign beauty which 
had for ao many years smiled upon him 
unbeheld, and which, now that he had 
seen once more, he felt that he could 
even at that very moment die in peace. 

In came with soft steps, one after an- 
other, his five loving children, that for 
the first time they might be seen by their 
father. The girls advanced timidly, with 
blushing cheeks and bright shining hair, 
while the boys went boldly up to his 
side, and the eldest, looking in his face, 
exclaimed with a shout of joy, “ Our fa- 
ther sees ! — our father sees !” — and then, 
checking his rapture, burst into tears. 
Many a vision had Allan Bruce framed 
to himself of the face and figure of one 
and all of his children. One, he had been 
told, was like himself— another the image 
of its mother — and Lucy, he understood, 
was a blended likeness of them both. But 
now he looked upon them with the con- 
fused and bewildered joy of parental love, 
seeking to know and distinguish in the 
light the separate objects towards whom 
it yearned ; and not till they spoke did 
he know their Christian names. But 
soon, soon did the sweet faces of all his 
children seem, to his eyes, to answer 
well, each in its different loveliness, to 
the expression of the voices so long fami- 
liar to hie heart. 

We hope to see this writer again 
appear in the field of elegant fiction, 
which we think he cannot fail to cul- 
tivate with success. Perhaps he might 
do well to study less ornament in nis 
style, particularly if he paints Scot- 
tish manners and Scottish shepherds, 
whom we like extremely in their 
plain grogram , but think them not 
near so well arrayed in lace or em- 
broidery. 


HORjE sekii.es. 

No. I. 

MB EDITOR, 

Perhaps some of the mo6t agree- 
able moments in the mind of a scho- 
lar, are those spent in the retro- 
spection of early studies, in recall- 
ing the hours which first opened 
upon him the treasures of learning, 
in tracing back his acquaintance witn 
a book to its first commencement in 
his youth, and in seeking in associa- 
tions of thought for the causes of 
that endeared and superadded value, 
with which a volume is frequently 
enhanced, from the soft and infu- 
sed light of other days. For myself, 


puly 

I can only say, that, when seated at 
home in my library, and in a con- 
templative humour, it is in such 
speculations that I most delight, — it 
is then 

“ A thousand pleasures do me bless, 

And crown my soul with happiness,” 

as I fly back to that period when, un- 
cramped by the restraint of any par- 
ticular study, and unrestrained by 
the fetters of academical regimen, 
the mind was left to traverse the 
wide domain of literature, and seek 
amusement in perpetual variety; 
dipping into the driest, and welcom- 
ing the most unpromising topics. 
With what renewed gust did I range 
over the contents of a well-fed lib- 
rary, from Rabelais to the fathers ; 
and from Coriat's crudities to the 
sums of Aquinas and the theological 
works of Boethius! With what keen- 
ness of antiquarianism did I turn, 
over the dusty volumes of Holin- 
shed and Stowe, or linger over the 
uncouth cuts and thrilling details of 
Fox's and Clarke's Martyrology ! 
How 1 delighted to immerse myself 
in “ all such reading as was never 
read," and neglect the more com- 
mon and customary paths of every- 
day reading for the huge folios and 
quartos, which the sons of this de- 
generate age can hardly lift, for the 
miracles of industry which our fore- 
fathers have achieved ! How happy 
was 1, when only a boy of fifteen, 
if I could get into a corner with 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, or Sir 
Walter Raleigh's History, and pounce 
upon the contents, as a kite pounces 
upon a sparrow ! The writers of the 
Augustan age I left to the perusal of 
others, for they were read by every 
body; solacing myself, in stead, with 
the poetry of Claudian, Ausonius, 
Sidonius, Apollinaris, and Pruden- 
tiue ; and the prose of Aulus Gel- 
lius, Macrobius, and Ammiaaus 
Marcellinu*. To me the produc- 
tions of declining Rome were more 
valuable than the glories of her ze- 
nith. How refreshing to my view 
were those bulky and endless tomes 
of commentaries, which the era of 
the Scaligers and Causabons poured 
forth ! The text of a writer, with- 
out its due modicum of annotation, 
was to me as arid and ungrateful as 
a plain without a tree. The fathers 
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boon companions ; through 
HI ranged from Hermes to Saxon 
pissing ever sod anon from the 
jflKthiity of Sulpitxiu Severn*, to 
the iharp and caustic epistles of St. 
UdoR, and the hard and imbrown- 
ed qumtneis of Tertullian. How 


which I excluded, without mercy the 
profane inmates of the house. This 
little room, which I remember with 
feelings of fondness and affection, is 
still present to my mind's eye. Well 
do 1 recollect its antique casement* and 
the view it presented into the thick- 


light of kart was I, if at some of eat shrubbery or labyrinth, in which 


thuedmacn which my father used 
to give to the reverend sons of the 
Chinch, I could amaze them, by 
some quotation from the 
Canudra of Lycophron, or the Dyo- 
noaea rf Nonnus, and procure the 
tmOatum of the Learned boy ! What 
•enghtful visions of young hope then 
mated themselves, never, alas ! to 
bexcaHied ! 

“ Qbb prcmit atra dies et funere merait 
acerba” 

One subject, which at that time 
famed the principal part of my 
toad/,aadfor which I still feel a 
parta fay , which only grows stronger 
W a lapse of time, was the Old Eng- 
U Drama. At that time, the pro- 
daetioKof our Early Dramatists did 
wt excite as much attention as they 
dsatoreseut, and Mr Lamb's speci- 
mens hid not been the means of in- 
Motoring them to public notice: I 
therefore feel some degree of pride 


1 used to construct my fortifications 
and retreats, when i assumed the 
part, and no mean part did 1 think it 
then, of the captain of banditti. The 
soft green hue of the trees, form- 
ing a pleasing contrast to the neat 
and unsullied whiteness of the wains- 
cotting, and the kind of fairy pro- 
spect which was visible through the 
boughs of a large oak, which over- 
shadowed this part of the building, I 
never can forget. To hear the wind 
gently rustling through the waving 
branches, “ the swallow twittering 
from her straw-built shed" — it was 
irresistibly touching! Alas! now that 
that room and mansion are the pro- 
perty of another, I can almost say 
to it 

14 O Domus antiqna quam dispsri docxai- 
naris domina.” 

But pardon me for this digression — 
young as I was, I was able to per- 
ceive that the Faustus of Marlowe 


wmciorefeel some degree of pride ceive tnat tne faustus ot Marlowe 
i® having, as I may truly say, been was a little different from the account 
de tm to discover the inexhaustible of his exploits which had formerly 
mine of literary riches, which was attracted my attention. There was 
(totaled in tneir truly exquisite a something of undefined and breath- 
wmpoutwng. The first circumstance less interest attached to it, which 
ritidi drew my attention to this seized a firm hold on my mind, and 
dtoiof writers I well remember, and communicated to it a kind of excite- 
if your readers will excuse the ego- ment, which did not cease with the 
han which occurs in such frequent bare perusal of the work that caused 


tiw which occurs in such frequent 
"fa*»ce to myself, I will simply 
tote it: 

Ptoung one vacation in the coun- 
ity with to old maiden lady, a dis- 
relation, when I was yet very 
p®*, among the treasures which 
library, none of the most capad- 
to% by tfe bye, afforded, I by chance 


"totor Faustus, a personage whose 
J®* had no small attraction to me, 
dm eager interest with which, 
■ »y younger days, I had devoured 
•dyentures of nis most extraordi- 
fife and exit. I immediately 
Ijtopootoision of h, and carried it 
y toe, for my own private reading, 
Jjtoa snail room, which was a kind 
m *nctmn sanctorum, and from 


bare perusal of the work that caused 
it. The continual appearance of the 
good and bad angels, to exerdse 
their powers of persuasion on the un- 
happy Faustus ; his internal and 
heart-rending struggles, or, as they 
may be termed, his agony and 
bloody sweat ; the exultation which 
he feels, and the consdousness of his 

« i « t 


but lifts him on high for a while, 
like the waves of a troubled sea, to 
sink him to the lowest abyss of mi- 
sery ; and the last scene of agonized 
and maddened humanity, — had so 
deep an impression upon ray feelings, 
that I have not at this time forgot- 
ten their intensity. I have since 
read the Faustus of Goethe, but 
whether it be from the influence of 
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temporary sssoriations, or from the 
real inequality of the work, 1 must 
my, that it did not operate upon me 
in any thing like, the same power- 
ful degree ; and 1 cannot but think, 
that the love- adventure which ia 
there introduced, has the effect of 
diaaipating the peculiar, strange, and 
extraordinary interest which tlie 
fate of Fauatus excites ; it throws 
more of the appearance of earthli- 
ness upon the doomed and devoted 
subject of the prince of hell. In 
Marlowe^ the mind is kept more 
closely to the hero of the drama ; 
there is a kind of environing circle 
around him, which seems to cut off 
all hope of assistance or escape. The 
very farcical means themselves have 
the effect of deepening the horror of 
the story. The burlesque is like the 
laugh of a maniac, resounding in 
the Golgotha, or place of sculls. This 
dreadful supremacy is only misery 
carried to an unnatural pitch, and 
appears, like Luke's iron crown, 
made to burn the temples on which 
it reposes. Marlowe has been called 
no poet: but if there be poetry 
more surpassingly beautiful than the 
address of Faustus to Helena, and 
the noble concluding chorus, which 
almost puts one in mind of the best 
of Grecian dramatic writers, 1 have 
never had the luck to meet with it. 

From the delight which I receiv- 
ed in the perusal of this old drama, 

I was naturally led to seek for others 
of the same kind. 1 got possession 
of Dodsley'8 Collection of Flays, and 
went through them with a most lau- 
dable diligence. The roost tedious 
and tiresome of them all did not 
serve to dispirit my resolution ; and 
at the age which 1 then was, I can- 
not help giving myself some credit 
for such an exertion. After all this, 
it is perhaps needless to say, that 
what formed the amusement of my 
boyhood, has continued till the pre- 
sent hour a source of unintermitted 
pleasure. 

Your readers will perhaps excuse 
these egotistical details, and impute 
them to the chartered garrulity of 
old age. To be able to forget the 
present in the past, is a principle 
which nothing earthly can outweigh ; 
and those trains of feeling which call 
forth delight in one, may strike a 
sympathetic chord in the heart of 


another, and recal distant prospects 
which look from afar, like the san- 
gilt pinnacles and steeples of some 
magnificent city. Happy shall 1 be, 
if any thing which I have here writ- 
ten may serve to lead to retroepsets 
which will always certainly be pro- 
ductive of pleasure, and, as such, 
cannot but be conducive to good. 

Cairo. 


HOEJE SKN1LES. 

No. II. 

For him was lever han’ at his lieddes hed. 
Twenty bokes cloth’d in blake or red. 

Of Aristotle and his philosophic ! 

Than robes riche, or fidel, or sautrie. 

I certainly so far resemble 
Chaucer's lene clerk, that a well-filled 
library is one of my highest treats. 

I seem to increase in my own esti- 
mation, at being admitted to the 
company of the wise, the learned, 
and the witty, of all times and all 
countries, — tol»ten( though but men- 
tally) to their instructions, — to be 
the confident of their thoughts, the 
associate of their enquiries; and* 
when thoughts like these press upon 
me, I am lifted into another and su- 
perior sphere. Under the influence 
of this pleasing Utopian dream, 1 
gaze on the venerable works of anti- 
quity around me, with a pleasing awe, 
while Fancy would almost persuade 
me, that, from their embrowned co- 
vering, I see, looking out upon the 
intruder who disturbs their sacred 
rest, the countenances of the sages 
whose wisdom lies snugly between 
two sheepskin-covered pasteboards, 
a prey to moths, and obscured by 
cobwebs, save when some literary 
wanderer like myself draws a volume 
from the shelf, where it might other- 
wise have slumbered for ever. 

1 am sometimes inclined to regret 
the tiroes when customs and princi- 
ples, now old and unfashionable, 
were the current coin of the day ; 
when the gallant knights and lovely 
ladies of romance were s ubstant ial 
personages, who might be seen with- 
out its being considered that a won- 
der was abroad, or that the marble 
sepulchre had yielded up its dead— - 
those tiroes when, if people had not 
perhaps all the wisdom, or, to* sneak 
more properly, the knowledge of the 
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|»#ta iite generation, die defl- 
e^fte counterbalanced by more 
nmbl and comfortable havings. 
Then die populace were a merry, 
■aftesned, shrewd body, who attend- 
ed to their business on common days, 
and rejoiced and played at their ac- 
customed snorts on Sundays and ho- 
lidays. Then each class knew its 
own station, and hastened not to 
tread on the heels of the next in 
rank. Then a yeoman was a yeoman, 
a gentleman a gentleman, and a 
nobleman a nobleman ; instead of 
the universal intermingling of ranks 
— the hotch-pot of precedency, which 
prevails in these enlightened days. 

After all, 1 should not a 'whit 
wonder if our ancestors have been 
much more favourably pourtrayed 
than is their due. Notwithstanding 
my reverence for antiquity, I can 
imagine a mob of Elizabeth's times, 
rioting in die streets of London after 
dark, knocking out the windows of 
the houses, as the lights of their 
heads became darkened with liquor — 
when some event had taken place 
which did not suit their humours ; 
and 1 can fancy with tolerable spirit, 
the a p p ea rance of the thieves, bullies, 
pickpockets, and rascals of all kinds 
and amts, which were wont to pa- 
rade up and down Paul's Walk, or 
top the dice, or handle the dagger, as 
oc camon offered, in Whitefriars. 
Alas ! for the glorious days of good 
Queen Bess ! 

There are three things in this 
world which, like a certain king, 1 
do more particularly relish — old 
books to read — old wine to drink — 
and old friends to converse with. 
Indeed the first and the last are in 
one view the same, for I attach an 
Individual interest to each volume 
from which I have collected infor- 
mation or amusement ; but I would 
hem speak of them separately. 1 
have, then, in that white-washed re- 
ams, with the black oak groins sup- 
porting its roofs, sat with friends 
whom I loved— some of whom I 
have lived to mourn for ; yet it is 
tiffl tile same. There are the stained 
panes meant to represent saints and 
martyrs; there still the old chesnut 
waves its branches, — and their soli- 
tary nestlings bring back, with more 
ritid intensenses, those happy days 
and happy hours, the, memory of 

vol. xi. 


which, when the realities art things 
but of memory, comes back upon our 
hearts with softened, reflected lustre. 
The old black tables and shining 
chairs are the furniture of two cen- 
turies since ; the inanimate materials 
are the same; but the soul of friend- 
ship and mirth, which gave light to 
the moments, and wings to the hours, 
is fled, and 1 look upon the place, 
and feel 1 am alone. Yet there is plea- 
sure* in these retrospections, though 
mournful ; and here it is that 1 re- 
sort, when the cares of the world 
press heavy upon me, and feel my- 
self lightened of half the load, by tne 
sympathy, the association of the spot 
where 

Peaceful Memory loves to dwell. 

With her sister Solitude ! 

Whit have we here ? Ah ! my 
old companion and once daily inti- 
mate and adviser. Sir Thomas 
Browne. Shame on me, that 1 have 
suffered thee to lie here untouched 
and unopened. Let me see — seven — 
eight — 'tie nine months this most 
excellent volume has lain here— ever 
since the day 1 read it with L — — - : 
what a crowd of recollections rush 
upon roe ! 

It was the latter end of August 

when L visited me ; he had been 

on his annual journey to see his sis- 
ter, and he had passed a week in her 
cottage, for he was one of the kind- 
est and most affectionate sons or bro- 
thers ; and when he had paid the tri- 
bute of affection to his kindred, bis 
friends were next in his thoughts. 
Towards evening, we rambled into 
the library, and taking up our old 
friend Sir Thomas, we sat down iu 
the recess. The sun was setting, and 
his rich mellow beams fell upon the 
floor and table, tinged with tne hues 
of the painted window, and dancing 
about as the branches of the old ches- 
nut waved to and fro, intercepting 
part of the light, and throwing about 
grotesque shadows. We had a bottle 
of anoient port before us, — it was 
something more than quadrimum 
merum . We had sat thus twenty 
times before, and the remembrance 
of those past times gilded the pre- 
sent with a lovelier tinge of sociality. 
Then there was the dignified, beauti- 
ful, and heart-touching sentiments, 
and language of the most philanthro- 
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pic of physicians, whose works lay is billed with works of roykl origin! 
before us. If any of my readers have B u$t*txee. These are the writings of 
not read them, they have a feast in James the I. of Scotland, the poef 
store. If beauty of style and good- and the lover, who spent “ the lontf 
ness of feeling are interesting to tnem, days and the nightes eke/' in writing 
they will be delighted with the verses to celebrate his ladye love ; ana 
works— strange and paradoxical as of James the I. of England, the per# 
some of the positions contained in secutor of papistry and tobacco, thn 
them may appear — of this practical monarch who was a pedant when htfj 
lover of toleration, who sympathized should have been a king, and a 
with men of all countries and all squabbling polemic when he should 
sects ; “ neither believing this, be- have been a warrior and a statesman* 
cause Luther has affirmed it, nor These two are the writings of his lean 
denying that, because Calvin hath fortunate, but superior son, Charles* 
disa vouched it to whom, with They breatheaspiritof loftiness which 
more propriety than any writer that becomes the subject and the author* 
I can name, applies the so often I shall not now detain ray readers 
quoted “ nihil humanum a me alie- with any remarks on the volume 
num puto.” Not that he blazes out beating Charles’s name ; whether if 
his love of mankind at every page belong to him or Gauden is not at 
— not that he makes a boast and present to our purpose, 
a bye-word of his humanity ; no- Here are my friends the Old Dra- 
where are we told, in express words, matists — here are the works of those 
that the author is better or wiser who formerly gave delight to the 
than the rest of his species ; but we crowded audiences of a tavern-room 
are told, by the spirit of humanity or temporary shed. There’s rare 
which breathes through his pages, James Shirley ; Nat. Lee, the awful 
by the lovely and beautiful touches and solemn webster ; the witty, comi- 
of natural feeling which burst from cal, facetiously quick and unparallel- 
him, by the whole strain and tenor ed John Lily ; the spirited but irre- 
of his writings, that he was one gular Chapman; the satirical Marston, 
who looked upon himself as a citizen Dekker, Greene, Middleton, Bfshop 
of tile world, and upon mankind as Bale, with his seven-in-one myste- 
his brethren — who sympathized deep- ries; and sporting Kyd, and Tour- 
ly in the joys and distresses of his nour, of whom, by the way, nobody 
fellows — whose religion, tlioughoften seems to know any thing. But 6tay 
mixed with singularity, was pure and — I shall say nothing new of them, 
humble — and whose views towards and had therefore better hold my 
hisrfellow creatures were founded peace. There are plenty of modern 
upon that great rule of moral con- eruditi, who 
duct, “Do unto another as thou talk of Tonson’s art, 

would st he should do unto thee. Of Shakespeare's nature, and of Cowley’s 
But it is time to bid farewell to wit ; 
the author of the Iteligio Medici, and How Beaumont’s judgment check’d 
pass on to other subjects. Suppose we what Fletcher writ, 
take a stroll through the library. See The poe ts have ever found a wel- 
here this is the i heological dm- come place among my volumes, — not 
•ion which my good ancestors thought t h at I choose to encumber myaelf 
proper to heap up, not for the bene- with the dull, cold verses of Garth, 
fit of me, for the volumes are never Broom, Blackmore, and the i> jtoXX*,. 
opened by their unworthy descend- w ho compose the poetical list from 
*®t. I cart, indeed, very little about t h e Restoration to the close of the 
the discordant opinions of Theologi- last century. I dive into those old 
ana, nor do 1 ever take from the shelf and neglected fields from which sweets 
the Tela Ignea Satan®, or Monta- may be gathered, far different from 
gue 8 Treatise on tfc<* Invocation of the languid insipidity of such wri- 
Samts. We shall therefore direct out ters as I have mentioned. Of Chau- 
attention to something more interest- ^ it { n no t necessary to speak ; but 
in 8: there are many, almost unknown, in 

Do you see that little black cup- whom the richness of poesy appears, 
board, with a crown on the top ? that The beautiful and touching ain.pli- 
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4j| of tile elder Wyatt — the majea- 
lie smb of Chsmberlayne'smuse — 
tie far-fetched but glowing and ani- 
Hted conceits, mingled with \nnu- 
insnhlr beauties of a higher order, of 
bis cotemporary Crashaw — and the 
graceful fluency of Herrick, hare 
charms of no small power for the lo- 
wers of “ heaven-born poesy. 0 But 
the number of poets who may be 
called excellent, are, of course, few, 
and many are around me which do 
not merit the appellation. Sir Tho- 
ries Davies, though elegant, and 
frequently highly poetical, does not 
belong to the first class : Du Barta's 
“ divine 0 works, as somebody calls 
them, are pompous and heavy ; and 
wearisome indeed is the lengthy 
doggrel of Warner's Albion's Eng- 
land. 

1 had much to say on many other 
poets, and some of our earlier prose 
writers ; but as evening is lending a 
deeper gloom to tliehcavy, dark wains- 
cottmg of the library, 1 must leave 
this collection of 

books of all sorts, 

FoBos, quartos, large and small sorts — 

till a future period. And yonder is 
C coining to partake of my fru- 

gal meal, and to ramble in imagina- 
tion with me over the scenes of our 
youth. It is a treat I would not 
miss for the world — dulce est desi- 
pere in loco- 

Crito. 


Vi HILMANS BELSHAZZAR*. 

Is watching the operations of the 
human mind, we feet that there is a 
point at which what is in common 
language called Talent, rises into and 
assumes the character of Genius. We 
fed that there is such a point, but we 
in vain attempt to detect and trace it 
out At least, hitherto this has been 
the case ; and it will probably for 
ever remain so, unless we suppose it 
poatible that mind may at some fu- 
ture period be demonstrated to pos- 
se® similar attributes to those of 
Blatter, and become subject to the 
inventions and discoveries of some 

* Belshazzar : a Dramatic Poem. By 
the Rev. H. H. Milman, Professor of 
fwtry in the University of Oxford— 
John Hurray, London, 1822. 


future Galileo. In the mean time, 
in attending to this curious subject 
of research, we must be content to 
weigh and compare actual examples, 
instead of measuring imaginary dis- 
tinctions, and constructing uncertain 
and unsatisfactory theories. It is our 
opinion, that Poetry is a thing de- 
pendent on kind , but that the term 
Genius relates to degree alone ; and 
one of the opinions consequent on the 
foregoing is, that the former of them 
may be produced without the pre- 
sence of the latter ; that it very 
rarely is so produced, but that it 
may be. It strikes us, that a very 
remarkable illustration of the forego- 
ing position, in both its members, 
may be found in the works of the 
elegant and accomplished writer now 
before us. That tne Fall of Jerusa- 
lem, and the Martyr of Antioch, are 
poetry, it would be hypercritical, 
as well as ungracious and ungrateful, 
to deny ; but we bold it to be equal- 
ly certain, that the natural powers 
of their author do not mount to that 
degree in the scale of the human 
mind which entitles them to the 
name of Genius. Perhaps they come 
nearer to that degree, without reach- 
ing it, than those of any other writer 
who has devoted much of his atten- 
tion to poetical composition ; and 
their results deserve to rank higher 
in the class to which they belong, 
than the productions of any other 
writer of whose powers the same 
may be predicated. We have no- 
ticed this more particularly than 
might at first seem necessary, be- 
cause we think that, while it offers 
something like a denial to the pro- 
position which is meant to be con- 
veyed in the ancient axiom of “ poeta 
nascitur, &c.,” it also affords a most 
interesting and instructive example 
of the possible effect of culture on the 
human intellect. Mr Milman has, 
in fact, been enabled to take a re- 
spectable, and, as we sincerely hope, 
a permanent rank among the poets of 
his day, not by nature, but by him- 
self. We would wish it to be un- 
derstood, however, that we say this 
chiefly with reference to those works 
of Mr Milman which haVe preced- 
ed the one the title of which stands 
at the head of this article. Fazio, 
(incomparably the best of this au- 
thor's productions,) is full of cha~ 
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racter and passion ; and the Fall of 
Jerusalem, and the Martyr of An- 
tioch, are stately and impressive 
works : but, in turning our atten- 
tion to the poem immediately before 
us, we are reluctantly compelled to 
confess that it is a comparative fail- 
ure. Belshazzar is, indeed, far from 
being without passages of consider- 
able merit; and had it proceeded 
from the pen of a new candidate for 
literary honours, it might have ex- 
cited much attention, and still more 
expectation, as an earnest of future 
excellence. But as the mature work 
of a tried and matured intellect, we 
cannot but think that it evinces no- 
thing beyond a graceful mediocrity ; 
that it includes much more of arti- 
fice than of nature and passion ; but 
little eloquence either of language or 
versification ; scarcely a single touch 
of involuntary poetic power ; and, in 
fact, much more of the confidence of 
successful authorship, than of any 
thing else. Two things, however, 
we are sure of, that if Mr Milman 
had never produced any tiling better 
than this, ne would have gained no 
higher reputation than hiB mere pro- 
fessorship would have given him ; 
and that if he produces one or two 
more such works, he will speedily 
lose that rank among his brother 
poets which he at present holds: 
for the writer who, on the strength 
of his acquired reputation, taxes us, 
both in time and pocket, by means of 
works inferior to those we are en- 
titled to expect from him, is selling 
us, not his poetry, but his name, 
and has consequently no longer a 
right to enjoy it himBelf ; and if he 
should afterwards find that he needs 
what he has thus parted with, he 
will at least have all his work to do 
over again, and may not improbably 
do it all in vain : for, in the mean- 
time, we (the public) may chance 
to discover, that he owed his fame 
more to our zeal to reward even the 
semblance of merit, than to his pos- 
session of the substance ; or, at best, 
that he gained it more by what he 
has avoided, than by what he has 
done. 

Though the plot of Belshazzar is 
very simple, including merely the last 
day of the monarch's life, together 
with his great feast — the appearance 
o£the prophetic writing — and, finally, 
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the destruction of his city by the 
Medes and Persians ; yet, it is ex- 
panded to what at last becomes s 
wearisome length of detail, quite in- 
compatible with that force and dis- 
tinctness of impression, which should 
attend the relation of a tale of this 
kind. This is, however, attempted 
to be relieved by the introduction of 
a family of Jewish captives, one of 
whom, a betrothed bride, is torn 
away to be sacrificed to the impious 
rites of Bel the Chaldean god ; but 
the destructive catastrophe arrives in 
time to save her from outrage, worse 
than death. In choosing our ex- 
tracts from this work, (which, for 
our own gratification, as well as the 
reader's, will be the most favourable 
we can meet with, in the different 
manners of this writer,) we shall en- 
deavour to interweave them with, 
and let them follow the course of, 
the story itself, as related by the 
poet, and of which we shall give a 
slight sketch. The poem opens by 
what appears to us to be a not very 
judicious introduction of the Destroy- 
ing Angel of the Lord, hovering over 
the devoted city, and dooming its fall. 

Within the cloud-pavilion of my rest. 
Amid the thrones and princedoms that 
await 

Their hour of ministration to the Lord, 

I heard the summons, and 1 stood, with 
wings 

Outspread for flight, before the Eternal 
Throne. 

And, from the unapproached depth of 
light 

Wherein the Almighty Father of the 
worlds 

Dwells, from seraphic sight by glory 
veil’d. 

Came forth the soundless mandate, w hich 
I felt 

Within, and sprung upon my obedient 
plumes. 

But as I sail’d my long and trackless 
voyage 

Down the deep bosom of unbounded space. 
The manifest bearer of Almighty wrath, 

I saw the Angel of each separate star 
Folding his wings in terror o’er his orb 
Of golden Arc ; and shuddering till I 
pass’d 

To pour elsewhere Jehovah’s cup of vent 
geance. 

And now I stand upon this world of 
man, 

My wonted resting-place. But thou, oh 
Earth! 
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Sotl only dost endure nay fatal pretence 
ITndtnntrd As of old, 1 borer o’er 
This haughty dty of Chaldean Bel, 

Tbnt not the lest pours forth her festal 

. ***? , 

To do unholy worship to her gods, 

That are not gods, but works of mortal 
hands. 

Behold 5 the Sun hath burst the eastern 
gatea, 

And ail his splendour floods the tower’d 
walls, 

Upon whose wide immeasurable circuit 
Tie harness’d chariot* crowd in long ar- 
ray. 

Own «or stately hue of pillar’d street, 
Tt each of the hundred brazen gates, 
yaongmen. 

And flower-crown’d maidens, lead the 
my dance. 

How the vast palace, whence you airy 
gardens 

Sftfead round, and to the morning airs 
hang forth 

Their golden fruits and dewy opening 
flowers; 

still the low mists creep in lazy 
folds. 

O’er the house-tops beneath. In every 
court, 

Through every portal, throng, in servile 
haste. 

Captains and nobles. There, before the 

On the for side of wide Euphrates* stream. 
The Priests of Bel their impious rite 
prepare : 

And cymbal dang, and glittering dulci- 
mer. 

With shrill melodious salutation, hail 
The welcome morn, awakening all the 
_ 0*7 

To the last dawn that e’er shall gladden 
her. 

Babylon ! Babylon ! that wak’st in 
pride 

hsd glory, but shalt sleep in shapeless 
rain, 

Thss, with my broad and overshadowing 

wmg*, 

1 do embrace thee for mine own ; for- 
bidding. 

Bras at this instant, yon bright orient 

Tb died his splendours on thy lofty 
streets. 

Ob» Desolation’s sacred place, as now 
Thoa’rt darken’d, shall the darkness of 
the dead 

Bnwrap thee in Its everlasting shade ! 

Babylon ! Babylon ! upon the wreck 
Bf ttat most impious tower your fathers 
rear’d 

the crystal battlements of 
Heaven, 


I set my foot, here take my gloomy rest. 
Even till that hour be come, that comes 
full soon. 

We consider this extract as afford- 
ing a fair specimen of Mr Milman’s 
characteristic manner. The versifi- 
cation is, in some parts, (particularly 
the beginning,) heavy, awkward, ana 
monotonous ; and, in others, flowing, 
and not unmusical. The language » 
proud and pompous, but, at the same 
time, cold and common-place ; and 
the general effect, which might have 
been made highly poetical and im- 
pressive, strikes us as being some- 
what indistinct and indifferent. 

The human part of the action now 
opens, before the temple of Bel, where 
the priests are waiting the approach 
of Belshazzar, who comes to consult 
their gods on the issue of the siege 
which the Medes and Persians are 
laying to his city. Their terror at 
the portentous shadow, which is sup- 
posed to be cast around by the wings 
of the Destroying Angel, is stopped 
by the arrival of the King. He 
comes, attended by his haughty mo- 
ther, Nitocris ; and, however dis- 
tasteful it may be to Mr Milman to 
be told of any coincidences that may 
look like plagiarisms*, we cannot 
avoid pointing out a resemblance, in 
this part of his work, to Lord By- 
ron's Sardanapalus and Salamenes — 
we mean in the remonstrances of Ni- 
tocris against the luxurious inactivity 
of her son. It must be confessed, 
too, that the resemblance shews 
greatly to the disadvantage of Mr 
Milman. 

Kakutan. Great King, 

What answer wouldst thou, which such 
sumptuous offerings 
May not compel ? 

Belshazzar. Declare ye to our gods. 
Thus saith Belshazzar : Wherefore am I 
call’d 

The King of Babylon, the scepter’d heir 
Of Nabonassar’s sway, if still my sight 
Must be infested by rebellious arms. 

That hem my city round ; and frantic 
cries 

Of onset, and the braying din of battle 
Disturb my sweet and wonted festal songs? 

Nitocris. In the god’s name, and in 
mine own, I answer ! 


* See his Prefect to this work. 
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When Nabonassar’s heir shall take the 
sword 

Of Nabonassar in his valiant hand ; 
v With the inborn awe of majesty appal 
Into the dust Rebellion’s crested front ; 
When for the gliding bark on the smooth 
waters, 

Whose motion doth but lull his silken 
couch, 

He mounts the rushing chariot, and in 
arms 

Asserts himself the lord of human kind. 

Sabari*. Will he endure it ? 

Nitocru. Oh, my son ! my son ! 
Must I repent me of that thrill of joy 
I felt, when round my couch the slaves 
proclaim’d 

I had brought forth a man into the world, 
A child for empire bom, the cradled lord 
Of Nations— oh, my son !— and all the 
pride 

With which I saw thy fair and open brow 
Expand in beauteous haughtiness, com- 
manding 

Ere thou could’st speak ? And with thy 
growth, thy greatness 
Still ripen’d: like the palm amid the 
grove 

Thou stood’st, the loftiest, at once, and 
comeliest 

Of all the sons of men. And must I now 
Wish all my pangs upon a shapeless off- 
spring, 

Or on a soft and dainty maiden wasted. 
That might have been, if not herself, like 
her 

Thy martial ancestress, Semiramis, 
Mightiest — at least the Mother of the 
Mighty ? 

Belshazzar. Queen of Assyria, Nabo- 
nassar ’s daughter ! 

Wife of my royal father, Merodach ! 
Greater than all, from whom myself was 
boro ! 

The gods that made thee mother of Bel- 
shazzar 

Have arm’d thee with a dangerous li- 
cence. Thou, 

Secure, may’st utter what from meaner 
lip* 

Had call’d upon the head the indignant 
sword 

Of Justice. But to thee we deign reply. 
Is’t not the charge of the great gods t* 
uphold 

The splendour of the world that doth 
them homage ? 

As soon would they permit the all-glo- 
rious sun 

To wither from their palace -vault in 
heaven, 

As this rich empire from the earth. 

This scene closes by the appear- 
ance of unfavourable portents, which 
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Belshazzar disregards, however, and 
he departs, amid the exulting praises 
of the priests and people, to show 
himself on the walls of his city. The 
scene of the poem then changes, and 
we are introduced to the Jewish cap- 
tives, in a dialogue which is a toler- 
ably favourable specimen of Mr Mil- 
man’s more tender and subdued 
manner — a manner in which he has 
sometimes been very successful. In 
this scene we are also introduced to 
the prophet Daniel, at least by de- 
scription. The passage is one of the 
very best in the poem. It describes 
the change that has just taken place 
in his manners and appearance, in 
consequence of the supposed revela- 
tions which have come to him, of 
the destruction that awaits the de- 
voted city. 

Imlah. Till but lately he was girt 
With sackcloth, with the meagre hue of 
fasting 

On his sunk cheek, and ashes on his head ; 
When, lo ! at once he shook from his 
gray locks 

The attire of woe, and call’d for wine ; 
and since 

He hath gone stately through the wonder- 
ing streets 

With a sad scorn. Amid the heaven- 
piercing towers. 

Through cool luxurious courts, and in 
the shade 

Of summer trees that play o’er crystal 
fountains. 

He walks, as though he trod o’er moss- 
grown ruins, 

’Mid the deep desolation of a city 
Already by the Almighty wrath laid waste. 
And sometimes doth he gaze upon the 
clouds, 

As though he recogniz’d the viewless 
forms 

Of arm’d destroyers in the silent skies. 
And it is said, that at the dead of night 
He hath pour’d forth thy burden, Babylon, 
And loud proclaim’d the bowing down 
of Bel, 

The spoiling of the spoiler. Even our 
lords, 

As conscious of God’s glory gathering 
round him, 

Look on him with a silent awe, nor dare 
To check his motion, or reprove his speech. 

This scene, which has little or no- 
thing to do with the progress of the 
story, but which is yet one of the 
most pleasing and poetical scenes in 
the drapa, closes with a long hymn; 
sung by the Jewish captives ; and 
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: la again transferred to 
whom we find attended 
Court, traversing the walls of 
dty, and looking down with a 
Mmewhat unnatural and childish 
contempt on the myriads of armed 
foes that encompass it about. The 
foDowing passage is not without con- 
siderable merit ; the latter part, in 
particular, is skilfully versified, which 
is what can be said of but very few 
other pasnges in the work. 


yHocris. Look down ! look down ! 
where, proud of his light conquest. 
The Persian rides — it is the youthful 
Cyrus; 

Haw skilfully he winds through sU the 
ranks 

His steed, in graceful ease, as though he 
sate 

Upon & firm-set throne, yet every motion 
Obedient to his slack and gentle rein, 

As though one will con troll’d the stead 
and rider ! 

Mow leaps he down, and bolds a brief 
discourse 

With yon helm’d captain ; like a stoop- 
ing falcon, 

How vaults he to the patient courser's 
back. 

Happy the mother of that noble youth ! 
Bd&euzar. Now, by great Bel ! thou 
dost abuse oar patience. 

Is that the rebel king to whom Belshaszar 
Should veil his pride, and stoop to be his 
fee; 

Him with the brazen arms, that, dimly 
fright. 

Scarce boast distinction from the meaner 
host? 

Where are his golden attributes of power. 
The ^Various ensigns of his sovereignty ; 
The jewel’d diadem, the ivory sceptre. 

The satrap-circled throne, the kneeling 
hosts? 

Sltocru. Dost ask, my son, his marks 
of sovereignty ? 

The armies that behold his sign, and trust 
Their fate upon the wisdom of his rule, 
Confident of accustom’d victory ; 

The unconquerable valour, the proud love 
Of danger, and the scorn of silken ease ; 
The partnership in suffering and in want, 
Bren with his meanest follower ; the dis- 
dain 

Of wealth, that wins the spoil but to be- 
stow it, 

^■feut with the renown of conquering 
deeds. 

U the midst of this scene, the 
maiden, Benina, f who is be- 
tofed to Adonijah,) rushes in, fol- 
lowed by the priests of Bel, who had 


seized her to be the pretended bride 
of their idol, hut, in fact, to admi- 
nister to the impious lusts of the 
chief priest, Kalassan. At first she 
sinks to the earth, overwhelmed with 
fear, shame, and horror ; but sudden- 
ly a momentary sight of the prophet 
Daniel rouses and encourages her. 

Benina . — Did ye not behold him 
Upon the terrace-top ? The man of God I 
The anointed prophet ! 

He whose lips 

Burn with the fire from heaven ! 1 saw 
him, father : 

Alone be stood, and, ia his proud com- 
passion, 

Look’d down upon this pomp that blazed 
beneath him. 

As one that sees a stately funeraL 
Like words articulate. 

His looks address'd my soul, and said . 
Oh, maid. 

Be of good cheer — and, like a robe of light, 
A rapture fell upon me, and I caught 
Contagious scorn of earthly pow er ; and 
fear 

And bashful shame are gone. 

Belshazzar's car, which had been 
stopped by this incident, now ad- 
vances ; and the inspired and devoted 
maiden is led away, first uttering 
forth a prophetic anticipation of the 
events tnat are at hand. This is one 
of the most vigorous and poetical 
passages in the work, and we will- 
ingly afford it a place among our 
extracts. 

Go on, in awe 

And splendour, radiant as the morning 
star. 

But as the rooming star to be cast down 
Into the deep of deeps. Long, long the 
Lord 

Hath bade his Prophets cry to all the 
world, 

That Babylon shall cease ! Their words 
of fire 

Plash round my soul, and lighten up the 
depths 

Of dim futurity ! I hear the voice 
Of the expecting grave ! — I hear abroad 
The exultation of unfetter’d earth ! — 
From east to west they Hit their trampled 
necks, 

Th’ indignant nations : earth breaks out 
in scorn ; 

The valleys dance and sing ; the moun- 
tains shake 

Their cedar-crowned tops ! The stran- 
gers crowd 

To gaze upon the howling wilderness. 
Where stood the Queen of Nations. Lo ! 
even now , 
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L*zy Euphrates rolls his sullen waves 
Through wastes, and but reflect his own 
thick reeds. 

1 hear the bitterns shriek, the dragons 


cry ; 

I see the shadow of the midnight owl 

Gliding where now are laughter-echoing 
palaces ! 

O’er the vast plain I see the mighty 
tombs 

Of kings, in sad and broken whiteness 
gleam 

Beneath the o’ergrown cypress— but no 


tomb 

Bears record, Babylon, of thy last lord ; 
Sven mountains are silent of Belshazzar ! 


We have now along scene between 
Imlah and Naomi, (the parents of 
Benina,) which is altogether super- 
fluous ; for it not only does not ad- 
vance the story a single step, but it 
contains little of either character, 
passion, or poetry. There is no de- 
nying that such scenes are much 
too frequent in Mr Milman's works, 
even if there were no other objection 
to them than the above ; and there 
is no forgetting that they contribute 
to lengthen out publications, which 
would be much too long and too 
dear, even if they were a great deal 
more unexceptionable than they are. 
Indeed, the inordinate price of the 
late works of this author, added to 
the frequency of their recurrence, 
would call for a little severity of cri- 
ticism upon them, if nothing else 
did. The volume before us is pub- 
lished at considerably more than 
half the price of Lord Byron's vo- 
lume of tragedies, though it contains 
no more than this one drama ; which 
is, at the utmost, not longer than the 
first or second in that volume ; and, 
if merit were to be made the criterion 
of price, (which we are aware it can- 
not,) the difference ought to have 
been striking indeed on the opposite 
side ; for, with all its faults, there is 
no denying that Sardanapalus con- 
tains more power, spirit, and poetry, 
than all Mr Milman's productions 
put together. It is to be hoped that 
this short digression from the direct 
line of our course will not be consi- 
dered as a departure from our duty ; 
for certainly the inordinately increas- 
ing price of books proceeding from a 
certain quarter, particularly at a time 
when all other prices are falling, is a 
great and crying evil, as it regards 


the literary world, and quite as im 
politic as it is unjust. 

Returning to our examination c 
the work before us, we now arrive t 
what is, perhaps, the most vigorou 
and poetical scene it contains. 1 1 i 
that in which the priests of Bel! 
having gained possession of the de 
voted maiden, lead her through th 
various chambers of the great Tempi 
of their god, and at length leave he 
'alone at the summit of it, to wait hi 
descent and presence. There is 
loftiness of character about the fol 
lowing extract which produces a poe 
tical and impressive effect : 

Chosen of Bel, thou stand’st within th 
Temple, 

Within the first and lowest of our Halls 
Yet not least sumptuous. On the jaspe 
pavement. 

Each in his deep alcove, Chaldea’s King) 
Stand on their carv’d pedestals. Behok 
them ! 

Their marble brows still wear the con 

scious awe 

Of sovereignty — the mightiest of the dead 
As of the living. Eminent, in the centra 
The golden statue stands of Nabonassar, 
That in the plain of Dura, to the sound 
Of harp, and lute, and dulcimer, receiv’d 
The homage of the world. The Scythian 
hills. 

The margin of the Syrian sea, the Isle* 
Of Ocean, their adoring tribes cast down ; 
And the high sun, at noonday, saw no face 
Of all mankind turn’d upward from the 
dust. 

Save the imperial brow of Nabonassar, 
That rose in lonely loftiness, as now 
Yon awe-crown’d image. 

This is the manner in which the 
various halls or chambers of the 
Temple are described. In the last 
of these, which is at the summit, 
Benina, in a state of mingled fear 
and confidence, awaits the coming of 
Kalassan, who appears, for a mo- 
ment, to lavish his impious admira- 
tion on her, and then leaves her alone, 
to await the appointed hour of mid- 
night, when her pretended marriage 
with the god is to be completed. 

Benina, now left to herself, con- 
templates the gorgeous scene beneath 
her, in a strain of rich and high de- 
scriptive poetry. If we could have 
fixed on many such fine passages as 
the following, we should have spoken 
in a much less qualified manner than 
we have felt ourselves obliged to do 
of this poem, as a whole : 
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dtj ? Like yon galaxy 
head, each long and spacious 


calling away Kalassan to attend the 
King, we are again called back to the 
Hall of Banquet, where Daniel is 
introduced, to interpret the writing : 



a fine of silver fight, the trees, 
f aten* avenues, break out 
of fire. But chief around the 

the glowing splendour; every 


That lay m misty dimness indistinct, 
traced by pillars and high architraves 
Of oystal lamps that tremble in the winds 
Each portal arch gleams like an earthy 


And o’er the front spreads an entablature 
Of bring gems of every hue, so bright, 
Thatthe pale Moon, In virgin modesty, 
Beiieatiqg from the dazzling and the tu- 

Afcr spon the distant plain reposes 
Her aaaaabstBius beams, or on the bosom 
Of the Mae river, ere it reach the walls. 
Hark I loo, the sounds of revelry and song 
Upon the pinions of the breeze come up 
Bvm to this height. No eye is dosed in 
deep; 

Babylon but wakes to joy— 
— aone is sad and desolate but I. 

Y« over all, 1 know not whence or bow, 
A rial susiaiiauu loads the air, and sounds 
** ®f wings do somewhere seem to 


Asdhover on the winds ; and I, that most 

tremble for myself, the appointed 
Of ® bow’d, as with enforced cem- 


To think on sorrows not my own, to weep 
O^tr those whose laughter and whose song 


% prodigality of mis-epent pity. 

After an animated chorus, sung by 
tbe Babylonian people, in honour of 
the great festival of their King, we 
we now introduced to the Hall of 
Banquet, in which the scene of the 
hand- writing on the wall takes place. 
In this scene — which must douotless 
be csaadered as furnishing the ordtal 
of the poet who may choose to write a 
«*®a on this subject— we cannot but 
think Mr Milman has altogether fail- 
It contains very little of vigo- 
ys description, and still less of 
chuacter and passion, and is, more- 
broken off in the middle, most 
^■fiaously, as we think, for the 
pome of carrying the reader back 
^ the summit of the Temple, where 
Jjjhik confined. Here, after dis- 
■“■fig Benina from her peril, by 
*ol. xi. 


Up the voiceless hall 

He moves ; nor doth the white and «*h en 
fear, 

That paints all faces, change one line of his. 
Audacious slave ! walks he erect and firm. 
When kings are grovelling on the earth ? 
—Give place ! 

Why do ye crowd around him ? Back ! 
1 say. 

Is your King heard— or hath he ceas’d to 
rule ? 

Daniel having interpreted the fatal 
words, Belshazzar dismisses him in 
the following speech ; which we give 
on account of the rich strain of poe- 
try that runs through it, not on ac- 
count of its being, in the least de- 
gree, natural or characteristic from 
the lips of the insane and insolent 
tyrant who is made to utter it : 

Go — lead the Hebrew forth, array’d 
In the proud robe ; let all the city hail 
The honour’d of Belshazzar. Oh ! not long 
Will that imperial name command your 
awe ! 

And, oh! ye bright and festal halls, whose 
vaults 

Were bill of sweet sounds as the summer 
groves. 

Must ye be changed for chambers, whsro 
no tone 

Of music soundsf nor melody of harp. 

Or lute, or woman’s melting voice ? — My 
mother ! — 

And how shall we too meet the coming 
ruin? 

In arms ! thou say'st ; but with what 
arms, to front 

The Invisible, that in the silent air 
W ars on us ? Shall we seek some place 
of silence. 

Where the cold cypress shades our Fa- 
thers* tombs, 

And grow familiar with the abode of 
Death ? 

And yet how c al m , how fragrant, how 
serene 

The night ! — When empires fall, and Fate 
thrusts down 

Tbe monarch® from their ancient thrones, 
’tis said. 

The dark stars meet, with ominous, hostile 
fires; 

And the red vault of Heaven all 

across 

With meteors; and the conscious earth 
is rock’d ; 

And foaming rivers burst their shores ! 
But now, 
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Save in my soul, there is no prescient 
dread x— 

Nought but my fear-struck brow is dark 
and sad. 

All sleeps in moonlight silence : ye can 
wave. 

Oh happy gardens ! in the cool night airs 
Your playful branches ; ye can rise to 
Heaven, 

And glitter, my unconscious palace-towers ; 
No gliding hand, no Prophet’s voice, to you 
Hath rent the veil that hides the awful 
future ! 

Well, we’ll go rest once more on kingly 
couches, 

My mother, and we’ll wake and feel that 
earth 

Still trembles at our nod, and see the slaves 
Reading their fate in our imperial looks ! 
And then — and then - Ye gods ! that 
I had still - 

Nought but my shuddering and distract- 
ing fears; 

That those dread letters might resume 
once more 

Their dark and unintelligible brightness ; 
Or that ’twere o’er, and l and Babylon 
Were — what a few short days or hours 
will make us ! 

The poem now hastens to a con- 
clusion. The army of the Medes, 
having succeeded in turning the 
course of the Euphrates, enter the 
city, and devote it to the flames. 
Benina descends unimpeded from the 
Temple, and is rescued from Kalas- 
san by the sudden appearance of her 
lover, Adonijah ; and Belshazzar and 
Nitocris perish together in the streets, 
after having witnessed their palaces 
in flames, and their temples levelled 
with the dust. 

The last extract we shall give forms 
the concluding passage of tne poem, 
and describes the deatn of Belshazzar 
and his mother, and the final fulfil- 
ment of the doom pronounced on 
their city. It is but justice to con- 
fess, that the passage exhibits consi- 
derable power and pathos, as well as 
great descriptive skill : 

Adonijah. How like a lioness, 

Robb’d of her kingly brood, she glares ! 
She wipes 

From her wan brow the gray discolour’d 
locks. 

Where used to gleam Assyria’s diadem ; 
And now and then her tenderesl glance 
recurs 

To him that closer to her bleeding heart 
She clasps, as self-reproachful that aught 
earthly 

Distracts her from her one maternal care. 


Imlah. More pale, and more intent, h 
looks abroad 

Into the ruin, as though he felt a pride 
Even in the splendour of the desolation 
Belshazzar . The hand— the unbodie 
hand— it moves— look there ! 

Look where it points! — my beautifiil ps 

Nitocris . Look — 

The Temple of great Bel— — 

Belshazzar. Our halls of joy ! 

Nitocris. Earth’s pride and wonder ! 
Imlah. Aye, o’er both the fire 
Mounts like a conqueror : here, o’er spa 
ckras courts, 

And avenues of pillars, and long roofs. 
From which red streams of molten gol 
• pour down. 

It spreads, till all, like those vast fabric* 
seem 

Built of the rich clouds round the setting 


sun — 

All the wide heavens, one bright and aha 
dowy palace ! 

But terrible here— th’ Almighty’s wrath 
ful hand 

Every where manifest !— There the tern 
pie stands. 

Tower above tower, one pyramid of flame 
To which those kingly sepulchres by Nil 
Were but as hillocks to vast Caucasus 1 
Aloof, the wreck of Nimrod’s iraptou 
tower 

Alone is dark ; and something like a cloud 
But gloomier, hovers o’er it. All is mute 
Man’s cries, and clashing steel, and bray 
ing trumpet — 

The only sound the rushing noise of fire 
Now, hark ! the universal crash— at one 

They fall — they sink 

Adonijah. And so do those that ruT 
them ! 

The Palace, and the Temple, and the rac 
Of Nabonassar, are at once extinct ! 
Babylon and her kings are fallen for ever 
Imlah. Without a cry, without a groat 
behold them, 

Th’ Imperial mother and earth-ruling «d 
Stretch’d out in death ! Nor she withdl 
a gleam i 

Of joy, expiring with her cheek on 
N^r he unconscious that with him ti 

pride 1 

And terror of the world is fallen — th’ i 

bode 1 

And throne of universal empire — now 
A plain of ashes round the tombless den 

We now take leave of Mr Milirv 
for the present, impressed, even 1 
what we cannot but consider as t 
comparatively inferior work befV 
us, with the highest admiration j 
his talents and acquirements, and \ 
sincerest liope that he may contiri 
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to delight and instruct us by the em- 
ployment of them ; but not without 
the feeling that he might employ 
them in a course that would be more 
beneficial to all parties, and in all 
senses, than the one he has lately 
chosen. That there are a vast num- 
ber of scripture subjects which are, 
abstractedly speaking, in the highest 
degree susceptible of poetical treat- 
ment, no one can doubt ; but it is 
by no means so certain that they can 
safely or wisely be so treated, while 
any others are to be found. We 
have, all of us, whatever may be our 
habits of thought and feeling, al- 
ready acquired certain associations 
connected with these subjects, which 
will not bear to be touched and tam- 
pered with, even by the most skill- 
ful and accomplished hand. How- 
ever splendid may be the pageant 
that is placed before us, on occasions 
of this kind, it is sure to displace one 
which is probably more splendid, 
(for there is no poet like the uncheck- 
ed imagination,) but which is cer- 
tainly more dear to us than any other 
that can be made, partly on account 
of early-acquired habit, and partly 
from its having been raised ana peo- 
pled by ourselves. In conclusion, if 
Mr MUman is not prepared to accept 
our advice, and abstain from the use 
of such subjects as these, at least let 
us earnestly, but respectfully, urge 
him not to undertake them lightly 
and hastily ; and, above all, not to 
believe that he can either maintain 
esr deserve the public favour by any 
other than the most strenuous exer- 
tions. We have, in the beginning 
of this article, expressed our opinion 
that he is not one of those poets who 
write by a kind of inspiration. Such 
works as he is qualified to produce 
cannot be thrown off at a hdat, or by 
fits and starts ; they must be deeply 
pondered on, and carefully and stu- 
diously elaborated. Witnout these 
precautions, they are very likely to 
become tedious and unimpressive ; 
and will, at best, display richness 
without either choice or rarity, and 
power, unattended by what ought to 
he its corresponding effects. 


FOREIGN SLAVS TBADX *. 

I would not have a slave to till my 
ground. 

To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 
And tremble when 1 wake, for all the 
wealth 

That sinews, bought and sold, have ever 
earn'd. 

• • « • • • • 

’TlS THE CAUSE OF MAH. 

There dwell the most forlorn of human- 
kind, 

Immur’d, though unaccus’d, condemn’d 
untried. 

Cruelly spar* d, and hopeless of escape. 

Cow PEE. 

The attention of Parliament hav- 
ing been so recently called to the sub- 
ject of the Foreign Slave Trade, 
and to the en creased and encreasing 
enormities perpetrated against the 
ill-fated Africans, under cover of the 
American, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French flags, and in violation of' the 
most solemn Treaties, we deem it a 
duty, both to Justice and Humanity, 
to lay before our readers a portion of 
the authentic information received 
up to the date of the Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, in May 1821, relative to 
this nefarious traffic ; pledging our- 
selves, at the same time,, to resume 
the subject as soon as the result of 
the renewed (t Representations and 
Remonstrances” of our Government 
to the Five Great Continental Powers, 
in pursuance of Mr Wilberforces 
motion of the 27 th June, shall be 
laid on the table of the House. We 
enter upon this discussion with the 
greater earnestness and zeal, because 
we are convinced that the British 
public, whose enlightened huma- 
nity has never been appealed to 
in vain, in favour of the suffering 
and oppressed, are still but imper- 
fectly informed of the horrid atro- 
cities of the Foreign Contraband 
Slave Trade, openly and daringly 
carried on, under tne flags of Go- 
vernments bound by the most so- 
lemn obligations to abolish for ever, 

“ THAT SCOURGE WHICH," tO Use 

the eloquent words of Mr Clark- 


• Abstract of the Information recently laid on the table of the House of Commons 
<a the subject of the Slave Trade ; being a Report made by a Committee specially ap- 
juhiuul for the purpose, to the Directors of die African Institution, on tfie 18th of 
May 182L London, 1821. 
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son, “ has so long DESOLATED merce; religious knowledge was slow- 
africa, degraded Europe, and lv, but progressively extending ; and 
afflicted humanity but who, tne demand for slaves, and the im- 
with a callous insensibility and atro- porta tion of arms and ammunition, 
cions insincerity, incredible, unless having simultaneously ceased, the 
confirmed by “ proofs as strong as wars of the petty chiefs in the inte- 
holy writ,” nave continued to wink rior, for the purpose of kidnapping, 
at, countenance, or secretly partid- and carrying to the coast, the sub- 
pate in the detestable gains of this jects of their rivals, had also, in a 
inhuman commerce, in the face of great measure, terminated. An ex- 
their spontaneous Declaration at the tensive and promising trade in palm- 
Congress of Vienna, the repeated and oil, ivory, gold-dust, &c. had corn- 
earnest remonstrances of our Govern- roenced, especially with this country ; 
men t, and subsea uent Treaties, enter- and the wisdom and sound policy of 
ed into, it woula seem, for no other the Abolition had begun to be felt, 
purpose than to lull asleep the vigi- even by those who had been most 
lant humanity of the British Nation, hostile to the measure, and upon 
and enable Contraband Slave-traders, whom the prindples of Justice and 
those “ Hostes humani generis/* to Humanity, when urged as argu- 
carry on a traffic unparalleled in atro- ments in its favour, had failed to 
city and crime ! make any impression. 

In the memorable year 1807, In due time, however, the Revo- 
Great Britain and America respec- lutionary Government of France was 
tively enacted laws, entirely prohibit- overturned, and peace restored to 
ing and abolishing the Slave Trade, Europe and the world ; but, unhap- 
in all its branches ; and three years pily for suffering Africa, this event, 
after, Portugal consented “ to pre- though an unspeakable blessingto the 
6cribe local limits to her share of the other nations of the earth, proved the 
traffic, in that part of the African commencement of a renewed traffic 
Continent which lies to the north of in human flesh, more ferocious and 
the Equator f.” Aided by the belli- inhuman in its character, and attend- 
gerent right of search, at that time ed with a more fearful complication 
rigorously enforced by Great Britain, of crime and misery, than had ever 
a partial cessation of the Slave Trade been known in the worst periods that 
took place along a very large portion preceded the era of the Abolition in 
of the African coast, and scarcely any 1807. The Sovereigns and Ministers, 
traces of it remained, from the estab- met in Congress at Vienna, publish- 
lishment at Senegal, to the Gold ed, it is true, a Rescript, denouncing 
Coast, an extent of about 1400 miles, this abominable commerce, in the 
During this interval of repose, every strongest language, “ as odious in it- 
plea which had formerly been ur- self, and highly repugnant to the 
ged by the abettors of the Slave principles of religion and nature,” 
Trade, both within and without the and mutually binding themselves, 
trails of Parliament, was refuted by and their respective Governments, to 
facts. The western shores of Nor- enact such measures as would speed - 
them Africa assumed a new and ily ensure its complete and final abo- 
animating aspect. Secured against lition. The result, however, has but 
the inroads of slave-factors and their too conclusively demonstrated, that 
banditti, the people began to turn this famous Declaration was merely 
their attention to industry and com- intended to throw dust in the eyes of 


• Pamphlet addressed to the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, by T. Clarkson, Esq. 
f Notwithstanding this M consent” on the part of Portugal, it was not till the 22d 
of January 1815 that that Power bound itseff by Treaty , to abolish the Slave Trade 
to the north qf the Equator , nor till the 28th of July 1817 that it stipulated, within 
two months after the ratification of the Treaty which was to take place on the 28th of 
November following, to u promulgate a law prescribing the punishment to be inflict- 
ed on such of his subjects as should in future participate in the illicit traffic of slaves.” 
This law-, however, was not promulgated till- nearly a year afler, and might a a well 
have never been promulgated at all, as not a single provision contained in it hat eve* 
been enforced \ in any one instance, by the Portuguese authorities ! ! 
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db frauds of humanity throughout 
J£uope,by whose strenuous and unit- 
ed exertions, the Revolutionary Go- 
vernment of France had been mainly 
overthrown, — and that any ulterior 
legislative measures, calculated effec- 
tually to check this enormous evil, 
sue never seriouslv contemplated, 
either by Russia, France, Spain, or 
Portugal. No sooner, indeed, bad 
peace been restored, and the belli- 
gerent right of search necessarily dis- 
continued by the British cruisers, 
than the slave-traders renewed then- 
diabolical operations, with an appe- 
tite sharpened by long abstinence. 
In particular, die slave-merchants of 
Ftaace, who, from the peculiar posi- 
tion of that country in relation to 
Great Britain, had, for twenty years 
and upwards, been excluded from 
any share in this murderous com- 
merce, immediately recommenced it 
with incredible vigour and barbarity ; 
and, notwithstanding the Declaration 
at Vienna, and the pledge given in 
the Definitive Treaty of the 30th 
November, 1815, — notwithstanding 
the subsequent Ordormanees du Rot , 
ostensibly prohibiting all commerce 
m daves, — notwithstanding the re- 
peated and earnest remonstrances of 
our Government, pointing out the 
fining infractions of the Treaty of 
1815, and of the subsequent Ordon- 
nsaoes, and recommending the in- 
fiietaoR, if not of a peine infamante , 
m least of a peine correctionelle , on 
all French subjects who should be 
convicted of slave - dealing, — not- 
withstanding the repeated assur- 
ances of French statesmen, that mea- 
sures would be taken to bring con- 
victed offenders to justice, — notwith- 
standing the publication of a most 
remarkable case of slave-trading in 


a respectable Parisian Journal*, — 
the trade continues to be carried on 
openly, and without the least dis- 
guise, even to this hour ; vessels are 
publicly fitted out, and Slave Ad- 
ventures undertaken, at Havre, Hon- 
fleur, and other places ; nor have 
the French Authorities, in any one 
instance, interfered to put a stop to 
those nefarious speculations, or to 
bring the criminals, whose convic- 
tion would have been easy, to jus- 
tice ! During the ten years that elap- 
sed between the Abolition of tne 
Slave Trade, and the restoration of 
the Settlements at Senegal and 
Goree to France, no part of Africa, 
Sierra Leone exceptea, bad been so 
little affected with this mighty evil 
as these Settlements, and the Coun- 
tries in their more immediate vici- 
nity. The transfer to FYance took 
place in January 1817, and* the 
Trade almost immediately appeared 
in a more malignant ana ferocious 
form than ever. A single year was 
sufficient to destroy all the good that 
had been done in ten t, and to 
plunge the whole adjacent country, 
to a great extent, in bloodshed and 
rapine. Gangs of armed plunderers 
went forth on all sides. Towns and 
villages were encompassed in the 
night, set on fire, and the poor 
wretches, who fled from the confla- 
gration of their dwellings, dragged 
off manacled to the Negreries on the 
coast, to be sold to the first slave ves- 
sel from the West Indies. Nor arc 
these savage practices confined to the 
districts in question ; the Trade is 
extending itself in every direction ; 
and the cupidity of the native despots, 
roused ana inflamed by the example 
of the more barbarian French slave- 
factors, and by the high price given 


* The case alluded to is that of Rodeur , Boucher, master, of which we will have 
wrMmn to speak in the sequel, and the account of which lint appeared in a work en- 
titled, “ Bihliotheque Opthalmologique, ou RecueU d’ Observations sur lea Maladies des 
Ysex, fadtes a la Clinique de 1’ Institution Royale des Jeunes Aveugles, par M. Guillie, 
Dfireetear General et Median en Chef de 1’ Institution Royale de Paris : Avec des 
Notes, par M. M. Dupuytren, Pariset, Ac.” 

f How soon the resumption of the Slave Trade caused itself to be perniciously felt 
an die commerce carried on with the Natives, will appear by the Comparative State- 
nirtr of Duties collected at the Colony of Sierra Leone. The amount of duties col- 
lected from Jan. 1, to Dec. 31, 1818, was £.5124»1h3: from Jan. 1, to Dec. 31, 
1019, they had fallen to £.4656»2n0{ ; making a decrease in the year 1819 of 
£467 >19*21. We have not seen the returns for 1820 ; but we have heard the de. 
fidt was still greater than that of the previous year, with every prospect of still far- 
ther declension ! 
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for human beings on the Coast, has 
carried, and is still carrying farther 
and farther, fire, sword and desolation, 
into the Provinces of Central Africa. 
“ But France/' says Sir George Col- 
lier, in his very able Report, “ but 
France , it is with the deepest regret 
I mention it, has countenanced and 
encouraged the Slave Trade, almost 
beyond estimation or belief. Under 
pretence of supplying her own Colo- 
nies, and furnishing only the means 
required for their cultivation, she has 
her flag protected , and British crui- 
sers can only retire when they shall 
see her ensign : for search being for- 
bidden, power and force become un- 
availing. Under this security, France 
is engrossing nearly the whole op 
the slave tbade, and she has ex- 
tended this traffic beyond what can 
be supposed, but by one who has wit- 
nessed it. 1 exaggerate nothing in 
saying, that thirty vessels, bearing 
the colours of France , have nearly at 
the same time, and within two or three 
degrees of distance, been employed 
slaving, without my daring to offer 
interruption, but at considerable risk. 

I will add, that in the last twelve 
months, (1820 ,) not less than 
SIXTY THOUSAND Africans 

HAVE BEEN FORCED FROM THElIl 
COUNTRY, PRINCIPALLY UNDER TIIE 
COLOURS OF FRANCE, most of whom 

have been distributed between the 
islands of Martinique, Guadaloupe, 
and Cuba.” Were not these, and 
many similar facts, as notorious as 
the sun, and even reluctantly admit- 
ted by the French Ministers them- 
selves, when our Ambassador was 
directed by his Government to re- 
monstrate against such enormous and 
unheard-of violations of Treaty, they 
might well seem incredible, or, per- 


haps, impossible. But what proves 
to even more than demonstration — if 
more were possible — the unblushing 
hypocrisy and utter faithlessness of 
the French Government in all their 
declarations, ordonnances, and mode- 
measures, for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade; and that, instead of be- 
ing discountenanced, -it is secretly 
encouraged by it, is the undoubted 
fact, that alt their local functionaries 
on the Coast of Africa are personally 
interested in every cargo of stores 
shipped off for the West* India Islassds, 
being eitner actual partners in ike 
adventure , or receiving a certain sum 
for their countenance and protection ; 
and that one individual, to whom 
such infamous connection was brough t 
home by irresistible evidence, was 
punished, by being forced to retire on 
a liberal pension ! / / Well, therefore, 
may we lament, in terms of the Re- 
solutions lately submitted to Parlia- 
ment, that a nation, “ eminently fa- 
voured by Providence with natural 
advantages, and among the very fore- 
most in all the distinctions and en- 
joyments of civilized life, should ap- 
pear to be the chief agent «n bloat- 
ing the opening prospects of civilisa- 
tion, which even Africa had begun to 
present , and in prolonging the misery 
and barbarism of that vast Conti- 
nent 

After a great deal of negociatson, 
Spain was at last induced to decree 
the final abolition of the Slave Trade 
in all her colonies and dependencies, 
from and after the 30th of May 1BSO; 
and Portugal, which had refused, to 
secede to the Declaration of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, anathematising tlm 
execrable traffic, was likewise in- 
duced, by the Treaty of the 28th of 
July 1817, ratified on the 28th of 


• In his admirable Speech on the occasion of Mr Wilbcrfbrce’s Motion, Sir James 
Mackintosh states, that when his noble friend the Due de Broglie brought the question 
of the Slave Trade before the French I ,egislature, and introduced to them the cases* of 
the Rodeur and Jeunc Estelle (of which more in the sequel) and which, “ by a singular 
fatality, appeared to comprise in themselves an epitome of all the misery and wretch- 
edness that were spread over the whole system of the Slave Trade,” “ he was openly 
reproached by the Minister of Finance for referring to the Treaties of 1814 and 1 8 1 S^\ 
because they were an-ti national, because they were ratified under unfortunate auspices 1 
The Minister of Finance charged him with not being a Frenchman, because he \r« 
not a supporter of the Slave Trade ! The Minister of Finance declared, that he wa 
not a friend to his country, because he contended that her flag ought not to cover rou 
bery and murder ! The Minister of Finance reprobated his policy, because he w as tlfl 
advocate of humanity and justice — because he defended those principles which it w« 
the greatest and ben interest of every country to defend ! En dextra Jidcsqnc , M ’ 
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No vember the tame year, to softer 
henelf to be bribed by the conditional 
promise of certain commercial ad- 
vantages*, to abolish the Slave Trade 
to the north of the Line, and to co- 
operate with Great Britain, Spain, 
and the Netherlands, in establishing 
mixed Commission-Courts at Sierra 
Leone, and to determine and de- 
cide on all cases of slaving-ships de- 
tained under the qualified right of 
search, which had also been stipula- 
ted fat, and acceded to, by the sever- 
al Powers just mentioned. The in- 
structions issued to these Commis- 
sioners do not appear to have been 
very definite or precise ; but if they 
had served no other purpose, except 
to bring to light the numerous and 
flagrant violations of Treaty commit- 
ted by the subjects of each of the 
•antrocting parties, and thereby to 
destroy every plea of ignorance, and 
every pretence of subterfuge or eva- 
sion, toe appointment of these courts 
would be entitled to hold a distin- 
guished rank among those means 
provided by Providence for checking 
the moat monstrous and afflicting of 
all conceivable iniquities, — means 
which we have no doubt will ulti- 
mately be crowned with complete 
nxeas, notwithstanding the base, 
malignant, sordid passions, by which 
this glorious consummation is pre- 
mdy obstructed. These Courts were 
furnished with a variety of interroga- 
tories to be put to witnesses, and with 
various forms of declarations, certifi- 
cates, monitions, oaths, claims, de- 
crees, and other judicial proceedings, 
with power, when special points a- 
nwe not provided for in their in- 
structions and official forms, to frame 
new interrogatories calculated to meet 
those particular points. When a ves- 
sel was condemned, she was to be 
confiscated, and the slaves emanci- 
pated, and delivered over to the au- 
thorities of the country ; a regular re- 
gistry of such emancipated slaves to 
he made and kept by the Commis- 
wonera. These Courts were to be 
e^abbshed at Sierra Leone, Rio Ja- 
neiro, the Havannah, and Surinam ; 
each Court being composed of an e- 
qual number of British, Portuguese, 


Spanish, or Dutch functionaries. 
With the exception of that establish- 
ed at Sierra Leone, and more imme- 
diately under British influence, all 
the Commission-Courts have been 
totally useless ; not a single condem- 
nation having taken place, either at 
Rio Janeiro, the Havannah, or Suri- 
nam, up to the date of the latest in- 
formation laid before the Committee 
in May 1821. This has been pro- 
duced chiefly by two causes, viz. the 
want of British cruizers in those parts, 
where, nevertheless, the Slave Trade 
is carried on to an extent almost in- 
credible, as will appear by and by ; 
and the countenance, and even un- 
disguised protection, afforded to the 
traffic by the C ommissioners, and 
other functionaries of Spain, Portu- 
gal, and the Netherlands. Nay, even 
in Sierra Leone difficulties of no com- 
mon magnitude have occurred. The 
foreign part of the Court is by no 
means hearty in the cause, as the case 
of Captain Lceke, afterwards to be de- 
tailed, will amply show ; and “ bard 
swearing,” as it is called, or systema- 
tic perjury, being part of the profes- 
sion of a regular slave-dealer, the 
means of escape are multiplied by the 
incredible obstructions thrown in the 
way of proving facts as clear and no- 
torious as noon-day, and by the nar- 
row construction which the foreign 
part of the Commission have almost 
invariably attempted to put upon the 
provisions of the Treaty. 

Of all the Powers who have pro- 
fessed a desire to co-operate with this 
country, in adopting effectual mea- 
sures for the suppression and aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade, America a- 
lone appears to be sincere, and to 
have practically and cordially second- 
ed our strenuous efforts for that pur- 
pose. By an Act of Congress of the 
20th April 1818, section 8th, it 
is enacted, “ That in all prosecu- 
tions under this Act, the defendant 
or defendants shall be holden to prove, 
that the negro, mulatto, or person of 
colour, which be or they shall be 
charged with having brought into 
the United States, or, with purchas- 
ing, holding, or selling,' was brought 
into the United States at least five 


* u There wis some consolation that these advantages (etiimated at between 
£400,000 and £500,000) had not been granted to her, since she had totally failed 
to perform what she promised .** — Mr inibrrforre' s Speech 27//« June 1822. 
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v bars previous to the commence- 
ment of ruck prosecution, or was not 
brought in, or otherwise disposed of, 
contrary to the provisions of this 
Act.” This departure from the or- 
dinary principles of jurisprudence, in 
transferring the burden of proof from 
the accused to the accuser, was a ma- 
terial point gained, and, of itself a- 
lone, would establish the desire of 
the American Government to afford 
every facility to the conviction of 
persons offending against the provi- 
sions of the Act, and the great prin- 
ciple of the abolition. This is further 
manifest from the tenor of an ad- 
ditional Act, prohibiting the Slave 
Trade, passed March S, 1819, by 
which the previous Acts are all de- 
clared to be in full force ; severe pe- 
nalties superadded to those formerly 
enforced ; a bounty decreed to the 
officers and crews of the commission- 
ed vessels of the United States, or 
revenue-cutters, for every negro, mu- 
latto, or person of colour, delivered 
to the agent duly appointed to receive 
them; a reward to informers, over 
and above the portion of the penal- 
ties accruing to them by the other 
provisions of the Act; and a sum 
not exceeding a hundred thousand 
dollars, appropriated to carry this 
law into effect. Nor have the Ame- 
ricans contented themselves with le- 
gislating merely. Cruizers have been 
sent to the coast of Africa — not like 
those of France, to wink at, counte- 
nance, or even protect the nefarious 
contrabandists, but to detain, and 
carry to port for adjudication, every 
vessel, without distinction, bearing 
the American flag, and found to have 
slaves on board. In other respects, 
too, they have zealously seconded 
the efforts of the British cruizers sta- 
tioned on that coast, and acting un- 
der the Conventions with Spain, Por- 
tugal, and the Netherlands. It is to 
be deeply regretted, however, that 
America has not yet acceded to the 
principle of a qualified right of reci- 
procal search, — a principle, without 
the adoption of which all others, 
whether viewed as preventive or pe- 
nal, must in the issue prove wholly 
nugatory. Last year, indeed, a Com- 
mittee appointed by the House of 
Representatives recommended the a- 
doption of this principle ; but it 
would seem, that a strong repugnance 


to sanction it in any shape, however 
qualified, still exists among the peo- 
ple of the United States, from an 
absurd impression that it would, in 
some measure, countenance the bel- 
ligerent right of searching neutrals, a 
principle of international law which, 
as is well known, America has al- 
ways keenly and sensitively opposed. 
Now, if Great Britain claimed the 
sole exercise of this right, there 
might, in that case, be good foun- 
dation 'for those fears and jealou- 
sies. But it was proposed, from the 
very beginning, that the right should 
be equal and reciprocal. And when 
Britain, the greatest Naval Power 
upon earth, and certainly not the 
least jealous of any arrangement that 
would compromise her maritime 
rights, or establish a principle danger- 
ous to her naval superiority, proceed- 
ed so far as to agree to permit vessels 
trading under her flag, and suspected 
of slave-dealing, to be searched, and, 
if need be, detained by the cruizers 
of Spain, Portugal, and the Nether- 
lands ; and when it was always pro- 
posed to concede to America tne fair, 
equal, and reciprocal exercise of the 
same right, there could surely exist 
no conceivable or tenable analogy be- 
tween a right so qualified, and m the 
exercise of which the contracting 
parties were equally and reciprocally 
to participate, and the sanction of 
any belligerant principle justifying 
one power in searching neutrals ; — 
there could be no danger of establish- 
ing a principle of international law, 
hostile to the maritime rights claim- 
ed by the people of America ; — there 
could not, in short, be any thing more 
absurd and unreasonable, than for 
America to bogle at a shadow, and 
refuse her accession to a qualified 
principle, which, by her admission, 
would furnish a complete check to 
an enormous iniquity abhorrent to 
every doctrine upon which her free 
Government is founded, and to the 
sentiments and opinions of the great 
mass of her enlightened population. 
What, indeed, can be a stronger in- 
ducement to America to renounce 
these unworthy prejudices, (for* they 
are no better,) than the conclusive 
fact, admitted with shame by herself, 
that in face of all the laws 6he has 
passed, and the creditable exertions 
of her ships of war on the African 
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Shvi Trade carried on Mr Wilberforce’s motion,) " to con* 
MR 4tt*»e©8, or, at least, under ceal from themselves, that all their 
Jlttf her flag, is hardly inferior exertions for the suppression of the 
lanMt carried on under the flags Slave Trade must be nugatory/, while 
ettfr «f his Most Catholic , Most America and France are restricted 
Clnrihij or Most Faithful Majesty ? from joining them !” We trust the 
So perfectly irresistible do these ar- example of Spain will have its due 
grants appear to us, that we agree weight with Portugal, which, in de- 
with Mr Wilberforce in thinking fiance of the most sacred Treaties, 
that the American Government can- and the recent happy change in the 
not long refuse to acquiesce in their character of her Government, still 
validity, and “ to exert herself in continues to foster a traffic, which, 
a cause where the happiness of so if persevered in, must affix to her 
many millions is concerned i” If name the brand of historical infamy, 
a qualified right of search were once and entail execration and shame on 
acceded to, in terms of the recom- her latest posterity ! 
mendatiop of the Committee of the By what quip or cantrip of diplo- 
Boose of Representatives, the ob- tnacy, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
jecdons stated by Mr Rush, in his have been permitted to identify their 
cnrespoadence with Lord Castle- Gothic, dark-lanthorned policy, with 
reagh, in December 1818, to the a question which, in no degree, con- 
constitution of the Mixed Cora- cerns their secular interests, and 
nusson Courts, might easily be got which they are too legitimately bar- 
the better of by a new arrange- barous to entertain upon arguments 
raent, equally effective in its opera- and considerations founded on such 
tiou, and more consentaneous in its Revolutionary principles as those of 
character to the views of the Ameri- Justice and Humanity, we do not 
as Government, and the fundamen- profess ourselves cunning enough to 
talprinciples of the Union. Till these divine ; nor should we, perhaps, be 
met objects are attained, and till much enlightened on tnh curious 
America and France shall no longer matter, were the “ Holy Alliance” 
Imitate to go hand in hand with Bri- to put forth another Rescript, like 
tarn, in a work which justice, hum a- that of Vienna, to be belied, like its 
uity, and enlightened policy, unite predecessor, by their whole future 
in recommending to all nations, it is conduct. But what, let us ask, arc 
hnposuble that the Governments of the facts ? Russia has few colonies, 
Pcrtugal and Spain should ever be and none where the labour of black 
harty in the cause, or take effectual slaves could possibly be employed ; — 
measures to prohibit a traffic, from she has alsojfew ships, and no foreign 
which the neighbouring Powers con- commerce — at least none worth men- 
tinue to derive a sordid, and inhu- tioning. What right, then, had she to 
nan, but extensive advantage. The put herself forward as a party in the 
interesting intelligence recently re- discussions on the Slave Trade which 
coved from Spain, however, that took place at the Congress of Aix-la- 
through the highly laudable efforts Chapelle, and to oppose her hostile 
of Count Torreno, the Cortes had influence and inveterate prejudices 
been induced to pass a law, inflict- to the emancipation of Africa, and 
iag an infamous punishment on all the purgation of Europe from one of 
Spanish subjects engaged in the Slave the foulest crimes ever committed 
Trade, and had determined to treat against humanity ? What right had 
as felons, punishable with ten years’ she, who, in 1815, had denounced 
labour on the public works, persons this traffic as “ odious in itself, and 
eoovicted by the tribunals of this contrary to the principles of religion 
crime, as also to manumit the un- and nature,” to endeavour, in 1817 
fortunate creatures destined to sla- and 1818, to resist the ctaly measure 
wry, — must tend greatly to facilitate — the right of search — by which that 
4e necessary future arrangements traffic could have been successfully 
betw een this country and America, abolished? Having no colonies, and 
fm u it is in vain for Parliament”— consequently no Slave Trade, — how 
(we use the words of the Marquis could this right, claimed by the Bri- 
ef Londonderry on the occasion of tish Plenipotentiaries, even had it 
vor. xi. L 
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been as malignant in its principle, and 
as dangerous in its operation, as it is 
exactly the reverse — how could this 
right have affected her interests ? She 
could not surely imagine that the 
Slave Trade was to be put down by 
a few pages neatly written on parch- 
ment, even through the magical 
names of Barclay de Tolly and Pozzo 
di Borgho were appended: or, if 
she was insane enough to believe so 
firmly in the omnipotence of diplo- 
matic parchment, — what right had 
ahe to stand forward and throw ob- 
structions in the way of wiser and 
honester people, who only proposed 
to take effectual measures to do that 
which she herself had, in the most 
solemn manner, and in the face of 
all Europe, sanctioned ? But let the 
reader mark the consistency of Mus- 
covite policy. In 1815, she anathe- 
tnatised the traffic ,in human flesh, 
and seemed to be so much in earnest, 
that she declared she would shut her 
ports against the colonial produce of 
those nations who should persist in 
buying, selling, and torturing their 
fellow-creatures ; and in 1819, just 
four years after this memorable de- 
claration, a tariff* was promulgated, 
in which the foreign produce of those 
Powers who had abolished the Slave 
Trade is virtually excluded , and the 
monopoly of the Russian market given 
to those who had obstinately refused, 
notwithstanding repeated pledges, to 
discontinue it. Was not this of- 
fering a premium for the encourage- 
ment of the Slave Trade ? Was not 
this contributing, to the utmost of 
her power, to support those inhuman 
monsters who have filled Africa with 
rapine and murder, and deluged 
that great Continent with blood? 
Was not this conduct “ odious in it- 
self, and contrary to every principle 
of religion and nature ?" Had tnis 
hostile and malignant influence been 
exerted from any principle of inter- 
est, however sordid and base, it would 
have been at least intelligible ; but as 
the matter stands, it appears to have 
proceeded from an innate hatred to 
every thing that promised to rend 
asunder the fetters of the slave, and 
to elevate him one grade in the migh- 
ty scale of Humanity, — a hatred so 


rooted and deep, that it appears to 
have been more than a match for the 
usual principles by which the con- 
duct of Cabinets is guided, and their 
decisions determined. But still the 
question returns — upon what known 
principle of international law oould 
Russia object to the right of search 
at Aix-la-Chapelle? Every body who 
has made himself acquainted with 
the subject, can explain the conduct 
of France, in refusing her accession 
to it : — she has colonies, by our ge- 
nerosity, and the right of search once 
panted would, in a great measure, 
nave annihilated a traffic, which, in 
defiance of every obstacle and obli- 
gation, she was resolved to foster and 
encourage. But it could not affect 
Russia, any more than it could affect 
the kings of Bavaria or Wirtembcrg. 
How, then, came our Plenipotentia- 
ries to suffer her to interfere at all? 
We hope Lord Londonderry can ex- 
plain this — we cannot 1 

Whatever applies to the case of 
Russia must, a fortiori, be more ap- 
plicable to that of Austria and Prus- 
sia. Where are their colonies and 
fleets to be met with ? We say no- 
thing of the moon, having never 
travelled thither except in imagina- 
tion ; but if she be made of ice, as 
the Liverpool Sage maintains, we 
fear she would furnish but eold 
quarters to the sun-burnt children 
of the torrid zone. Sure we are, 
however, that, on the surface of this 
terraqueous globe, neither seaman 
nor geographer ever met with, or 
heard of, the fleets or colonies of 
these great powers. Why, then, 
were they suffered to throw their 
weight, such as it is, into the scale 
against the poor, oppressed, tortured, 
enslaved Africans ? Where a nation 
has no interest, it can have no right. 
These are equal and reciprocal. We 
have shewn that Austria and Prus- 
sia had no interest to be compro- 
mised by the abolition ; they could, 
therefore, have no right to obstruct 
or oppose it. Is it not a proof, then, 
of imbecility, on the part of our Go- 
vernment, that they were at all suf- 
fered to interfere in a matter with 
which they had no manner of con- 
cern? We did not consult these 


• Sec the Speech of Sir James Mackintosh, ?7th June 182?. 
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when We i l wwil ike orders and we are quite satisfied that he 
b CwsdL ; no t when we carried has done— and, what is more, done 
oto Act the belligerent right of zealously and ably — all that reason 
M ink, and ia consequence involrsd or remonstrance can ever do on 
the country in a war with America ; the subject. But still his conduct 
Mr when we sabred the Reformers has not been satisfactory to the coun- 
it Manchester ; nor when we hanged, try — and for this beat of all rem- 
ind then, that the operation might ions, that he never assumed that at- 
be qaite complete, beheaded the Ac- titude and tone * which he was en- 
rsoof Boonymuir ; nor when we ap- titled to assume, — with the gigantic 
poiaatd Secret Committees; nor when power and resources of this country, 
we passed the Six Acts ; dot when with Justice, Humanity, Reason, Re- 
st legislated for India ; nor, in short, Hgion, and Waterloo, at his back ! ! 
then we did any thing which we We bold it, however, as a truth, at 
had deeply and seriously at heart, once sacred and consoling, that the 
Mow, Rbsbi, Austria, and Prussia, fresent age is too humane, e Ji- 
had jast as much to do with one, or lightened, and eelioious, much 
nU, it these matters, as with the longer to endues the slave 
Sate Trade. Whence, then, all this trade ! ! I 

hfiferenoe in the discussion of that These Preliminary Remarks have 
<wi nation ? If Britain, France, Spain, insensibly swelled out to such an ex- 
Portugal, and America, abolish that tent, that we are compelled to post- 
mmcdatnn traffic, the natives of A- pone, till next Number, our Detail 
fries ran little risk of being dragged of the Atrocities of the Contraband 
into slavery by the subjects and mips Slave Trade, as presently carried on 
of Praaria and Austria. Is Great under cover of the Spanish, Portu- 
Britnin, then, to be restrained and guese, Netherlands, American — and 
tmmneUed, in doing what she is im- French flags, 
periouriy called upon to perform, in 

obe dien c e to the just feelings and 

opinions of her people, by a Divan modern fanaticism t. 

of Northern Despots, who hate the 

very semblance and shadow of liber- If Micromegas, or the Saturnian 
ty f We solemnly protest against philosopher, who, according to a 
bean g thought to insinuate ought lively Frenchman, once visited our 
against the perfect and entire its- globe, were again to arrive among us, 
carm/y of our own Government — far and, without any previous knowledge 
from it. Many of Lord Castlereagh's of our habite and literature, were to 
Notes to the Congress of Aix-la-Cha- endeavour to estimate our general 
pelle, and to the Earl of Clancartv, morality and religion merely from 
our Ambassador at the Court of tne the habits of those to whom either 
Netherlands, are masterpieces of for- happened to be introduced, how dif*» 
cable, and sometimes eloquent ret- ferent would that estimate be, ac- 
asufng — for even he glides into eh* cording to the different circumstances 
qmence on such an inspiring subject ; of his introduction ! If either hap* 


* Wt raw not deny ourselves the pleasure of adorning our pages with an extract from 
a speech delivered by Mr Fax, in a Committee of the whole House, on the Slave 
Tfcsde, April 2, 1 792 : “ He knew it was an unpopular thing to renounce moderation ; 
bat be dad sot profess moderation on this subject. In Middleton’s Life of Cicero, 
there was a passage which exactly described what be thought of moderation applied 
to the Slave Trade : — A man might break open a house at midnight, for the purpose 
of r o bbery, and might murder the father, mother, children, and domestics ; be/, said 
the passage, all this might be done vith moderation ! 8o, in like manner, by this 

nrt of reasoning, we might proceed in this trade ; we might rob, plunder, kidnap, 
l aa wki , and depopulate a whole country, vith moderation ! He professed no inoder- 
dbn ; there could be no qualification of such guilt ; he was equally an enemy to all 
their regulations — regulations as disgraceful* as they would be impotent !** 

+ Sermons by the late Rev. Alex. Stewart, D.D., one of the Ministers of Conon- 
| au, Edinburgh. To which is prefixed, a Memoir of his Life, including Letters. 
§va. Obphant, Edinburgh. 
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pened to associate with one class, of 
our fashionables, he would be apt to 
conclude, that knowledge and mora- 
lity were designed chiefly for those to 
whom they are necessary for acquir- 
ing or continuing the means of sub- 
sistence ; while the golden rule of 
his associates was to eat, drink, and 
be merry, — their highest knowledge, 
the calculation of the chances of a 
gaming-table, — and their best morali- 
ty, punctual payment of their debts 
of honour. If he associated with 
another class, he might find know- 
ledge highly Valued, and morality to- 
lerably practised ; but if he were to 
form his general estimate of our re- 
ligion from either class, — from the 
Hunts, Carliles, Cobbetts, and some 
of our best poets and philosophers, 
such estimate would be neither very 
correct, nor very favourable. He 
would suppose that Christianity was 
so absurd or pernicious, as to be a fit 
subject of ridicule on every proper 
occasion, and neither valued. nor 
practised by any one with the least 
pretensions to taste or intellect. If, 
nowever, our philosopher had been 
introduced to a third class of our ci- 
tizens, he would conclude exactly 
the reverse of this. If he had fallen 
among the brethren of the Taber- 
nacle, or those persons who, like them, 
impropriate to themselves the title of 
Evangelical , he could not but con- 
clude, that we were the most religious 
people under heaven ; and that since 
the days of La Trappe, and the other 
monastic establishments, there had 
been nothing to equal the quantity 
and regularity of their religious ob- 
servances, their apparent humility, 
the rigidity of their self-denial, and 
the austerity of their aversion to all 
kinds of pleasure. 

If or.e judged of our literature, in- 
deed, from the evangelical tracts, 
monitors, magazines, and reviews, he 
certainly would not rate it high, — for 
he would find no great indications of 
talent, and fewer of taste; but he 
would surely be lost in unbounded 
astonishment, both at the earnestness 
of our efforts to convert our snen- 
Ughtened brethren, comprehending 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of these 
realms, and at the uncommon success 
that seemed to attend these efforts ; 
and if he thought of comparing the 
monthly obituaries here with those 


of other countries, he could hardly 
fail to arrive at this proud national 
conclusion, that whatever might have 
been the case formerly in popish 
countries, more saints now make tueir 
exit from this favoured kingdom, 
than from all the rest of Europe to- 
gether. We have every day printed 
and well-authenticated accounts of 
the child dying an hundred years 
old ; and many a happy parallel to 
the case of the thief upon the cross ! 

Now, it has always appeared to us, 
that much of the statements contain- 
ed in these evangelical reports and 
magazines is gross exaggeration. 
Nothing surely can be more absurd 
and ridiculous, than to publish me- 
moirs of the lives and minutes of the 
conversations of children of seven 
years old. However satisfactory or 
consoling to relatives the recollec- 
tion of such things maybe, — to others 
it must appear highly ridiculous, 
gravely to assert, that children who 
cannot, without hesitation, distin- 
guish between their right hand and 
their left, understand, and can ex- 
press their ideas respecting some of 
the most mysterious truths of our re- 
ligion, — respecting the divinity and 
incarnation of our blessed Saviour, 
for instance, — or the depravity of 
their own nature, — or the doctrine 
of the atonement, the foundation ef 
every sinner's hope. 

It has become of late, too, very 
much the practice to publish me- 
moirs of such unhappy persons am 
have forfeited their lives to the laws 
of the country, and sometimes to 
hold forth almost certain assurance 
of their salvation. Now, we think 
the utility of such publications very 
questionable. It appears to us, that 
such a practice too closely resembles 
that of a physician, who publishes an 
account of a difficult case which he 
has successfully treated. Neither 
the physician nor the divine is pro- 
bably so much interested in the sub- 
ject of his skill, as in another person- 
age, viz. self ; and perhaps neither is 
so very much concerned for the pub- 
lic, for whose temporal or eternal in- 
terest alone both accounts profess to 
be published : — but Dr A. is desi- 
rous it should be known, that he 
has cured a most difficult and dan- 
gerous disease ; and the Rev. Mr 
B/s regard for truth will not allow 
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him to conceal that he was the hum- 
ble instrum en t of “ plucking a brand 
hem the burning !” If the hearts of 
either were narrowly examined, we 
cannot help thinking, that some snch 
motive of pride or vanity might be 
often found lurking there, under the 
gmae of seal for the temporal or 
spiritual welfare of the public. 

It is unquestionably our duty to 
attempt the conversion of such un- 
happy persons, and to prepare them 
for tnetr untimely fate. Humanity 
requires it, Christianity enjoins it, die 
law of the country has in most cases 
connnsDded and provided for it ; but 
sdll neither one nor all of these re- 
qmre die publication of the result of 
oar attempts ; and sure we are, that 
nasality has not been consulted on the 
occasion- She wonld positively for- 
bid aH snch publications. We mean 
not to mj that such publication, 
though it did contain almost certain 
UKoranee of the late malefactor's 
having now entered into the happi- 
nem of immortality, would of itself 
indue any one “ to go and do like- 
wise hut what we mean to say is 
thre, that when a person who has 
already begun his career of guilt, ob- 
renea that another, who he sees has 
done more atrocious deeds than him- 
self— deeds that have drawn down 
the ve ng e a nce of human laws, — has, 
notwithstanding, obtained forgive- 
ness and felicity, he is not very like- 
ly to stop short in his career. See- 
ing that the other has as yet gone far 
beyond him, he is much more likely 
to be tempted to fill up the measure 
tf his own iniquity ; and should he 
imagine that murder is necessary, 
cither to attain his object, or to se- 
eme his personal safety, we ask, 
would the remembrance of such a 
publication have no mischievous ef- 
fect at ouch a critical moment of 
temptation ? A publication, which, 
by aditdifiously offering pardon “ to 
the chief of sinner j/' holds out to 
him the hope of eternal happiness, 
eon should he do his worst ; while, 
if he do so, he sees clearly that he 
diminishes the chance of being ap- 
prehended, or, if he should, silences 
ever a most material witness 
*pumt him. We think, if such a 
temBection were unfortunately to 
oc *w to his mind at snch a moment, 
it would decide his choice ; and that 


he would hesitate the less to super- 
add murder to his other criminalities : 
nor does it appear to us at all condu- 
cive to the interests of morality or 
religion, to publish a flourishing 
statement of the peace and comfort 
in which a malefactor can die, after 
having embrued his hands in human 
blood, and sent a fellow-mortal into 
the presence of his Judge, " un- 
houseU’d, unanointed, unanneal’d," 
with all his unrepented sins upon Ids 
hesd. 

Bnt to pass from these to more 
harmless memoirs. Never was the 
.old adage, De moriuis nil nisi bonum 
so well understood, or so fully prac- 
tised as at present. Indeed, so tho- 
roughly is its force felt by many bio- 
graphers, especially by those who 
undertake to write the lives of "just 
men made perfect," that it goes far 
to destroy the interest and utility of 
their biography altogether. Few in- 
deed can recognize Humanity in the 
unnatural attitude in which she is 
often placed, and under the load of 
panegyric with which she is always 
encumbered. If something indica- 
ting the class to which the subject of 
the memoir belongs be permitted to 
appear, there is absolutely nothing, 
’bating the circumstances of their 
births, deaths, and localities, that can 
distinguish any one individual from 
every other individual of the same 
clan. It is in vain that we look in 
such memoirs for traits of character, 
or judicious anecdotes describing the 
man ; it is in vain that we seek for 
their opinions of books, men, or man- 
ners, or any thing else that can ren- 
der the account of the life of one 
man interesting to another: — all is 
so injudicious, formal, and lauda- 
tory, that one might venture to af- 
firm, that there was really nothing 
of which the writer had so great a 
dread as that one feature of nature 
should somewhere peep forth in his 
performance. This excessive laud- 
ing, and this want of nature, we take 
to be the perpetual and predomina- 
ting faults in all religious memoirs. 
The portraits are commonly so gene- 
ral, that the likeness of any one might 
serve equally for the likeness of any 
other. These are the faults of Bos- 
ton’s, Newton’s, (of Olney,) Bacon’s, 
(the Sculptor,) Cadogan’s, and Mar- 
tyn’s ; all of which would have been 
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more useful, and greatly more inter- 
esting, had mm of Nature been per- 
mitted to appear. These, too, are 
the chief faults of the memoirs which 
have furnished the subject of this ar- 
ticle, and of which we propose now 
to give some account 

These memoirs are drawn up on 
the plan which Mason, in his life of 
Gray, has so happily introduced, and 
consist of the biographer's narrative, 
•frequently interspersed with Dr Stew- 
art's letters. No plan is better fitted 
for exhibiting any little peculiarities 
of character, if it be judiciously exe- 
cuted ; but this, we think, is not the 
case in this instance. The book is in 
many places rather well written, and, 
with people of Dr S.'s way of think- 
ing, will necessarily be popular ; but 
to all others it must appear Mable to 
the charges of injudiciousness, illibe- 
rality, and mysticism. Confidential 
letters are given that ought not to 
have been published ; an importance 
is attached to peculiar opinions which 
two-thirds of its readers will never 
understand ; and all who come short 
of fully adopting these opinions, are 
unsparingly condemned. We are far 
from saying that the book was writ- 
ten to excite prejudice against the 
greater proportion of our established 
clergy ; but, nevertheless, we think 
that such will be, in a great measure, 
its effect, if its opinions be implicitly 
received. Wherever their public or 
private conduct differs from that of 
Dr 8. they are not spared ; and the 
writer has even gone out of his way, 
in order to lecture professors of divi- 
nity for not introducing more of ex- 
perimental and jtcrsonal religion into 
their theological courses ! This is a 
fair sample of the spirit of the book, 
so far as one of our church parties is 
concerned ; the members of the other 
have, of course, like Berkeley, " every 
virtue under heaven !" 

But to proceed. Dr S. was bom at 
Blair in Athole in 1764: his father 
was minister of that parish, and also 
an heritor. After having acquired 
the elements of classical learning un- 
der his father's roof. Dr S. was sent, at 
the age of thirteen, to St Andrew's, 
where he distinguished himself, and 
obtained several prizes. Grammar, 
(by which, we suppose, are meant 
languages,) mathematics, and meta- 
physics, are said to have been his fa- 


vourite studies. Like most other 
young men whose views are towards 
the Church, and whose interest is 
but small, he became a tutor, and 
seems to have lived in Graham of 
Greigston's family for four years — 
happily enough. His biographer re- 
marks, with great naivete, “ that it 
cannot be said that he was useful to 
the souls of any in this family !" and 
indeed we should have been surprised 
if he had ; for we never either saw 
or heard of a faipily that tolerated 
, lectures from their tutor any where, 
except from the pulpit. Having ac- 
quired the necessary qualifications, 
he was settled in Moulin, a parish 
adjoining to his father's, in 178o. We 
shall quote from one of his letters, 
written immediately before his set- 
tlement there, and describing his first 
visit to Moulin, both because it is 
among the best of his letters, and the 
only one that exhibits him in a natu- 
ral and amiable point of view. 

“ I have had a most agreeable excur- 
sion to the Highlands. The object of my 
journey, the friendly reception I met with 
wherever I came, good spirits, choice 
weather, and* agreeable company, all con- 
spired to heighten the enjoyment. 1 
thought I had never seen Athole to such 
advantage before. Every wdod, every 
hill and stream, looked jocund. I felt 
my heart wanned when 1 approached t be 
village of Moulin, with an affection some- 
what similar, I suppose, to what one feels 
for his new-born offspring. I preached 
on the 28th ult. in English and Gaelic. 
The church was very full. I am told 1 
gave satisfaction. My call, as far as can 
be judged, was unanimous. The people 
showed great earnestness in my favour 
This, you may believe, was highly pfeas< 
fng to me, and I indulged the pleasure 
without scruple, because 1 thought my 
self in no hazard of gratifying my vanity 
by that indulgence t for 1 have been littk 
in that country since I was a child, ami 
therefore am little known on my own 
account. The people's attachment to m< 
proceeds from a cause vastly more grad. 
tying than the highest compliments they 
could pay to my own merits — that is, th^ 
respect they retain for my father’s me- 
mory. I am happy in thinking that 1 
could attribute their attachment to thai 
cause. 


“ I spent a night at the Manse of Blair 
m which I first drew breath. The gleh 
is pretty large, and has some oak and 
birch on it. I walked out alone in tlri 
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■arsing, to make ray orisons in the wood 
wboe I had often strayed. I found in 
way tree, and in every spring, an old 
M y ainUnm . I stood on a hillock, and 
locked mud me. The view was worth 
atbouaad p. 2S» 


We agree with the biographer in 
thinking, that in this whole letter 
“there is much feeling and much 
tale ;** hat we do not think, as he 
dm, that the “ feeling was not spi- 
ritual, oar the taste sanctified !" 

fk 8L was as yet uwcoKvaaTED, 
tad consequently continued to culti- 
vate has favourite studies. Among 
other things, he wrote a letter of 
“ many folio pages," to the late Dr 
Grtgonr, soon after the publication 
of his Literary and Philosophical Es- 
says, controverting his opinions re- 
specting the moral liberty of man — 
not one word of which letter is given 
in these memoirs. This we regret ex- 
cwhngjy, if the paper be still pre- 
ssed : for the letter passed through 
the hands of Professor Dugald Stew- 
■rt, and was deemed by Dr Gregory 
*wthy of a reply. It must therefore 
haw been highly creditable to Dr 8. ; 

even supposing the peculiar views 
*hieh Dr 8., and that party, enter- 
respecting religion, to be deserv- 
ing of all the importance here at- 
tached to them, still we think it 
*wdd have done the party no harm 
to have given an extract from such 
a letter, proving that these views 
held by one of an acute and 
’igowns mind ; while, to such as do 
apt agree with them in these opi- 
®ona, it would have exhibited Dr 8. 
® a more favourable position, and 
P® the book more interest than it 


Ahmt this time. Dr S. first visited 
Mr Btaek, then minister of 8t Ma- 
to** ; and from this visit he dates 
ta# rise of those reflections which 
in his change of sentiments — 
"passing from death unto 
Referring to this visit many 
jna afterwards, he says, in a letter, 
"My th oughts took a long flight 
“Awards, and the parlour and the 

S en at 8t Madoes appeared to me 
an ‘ upper chamber in Jerusa- 
1*®/ and like the 4 garden of Geth- 
***** ! V " How would it look to 
g gfete the parallel ? 
owiag thus obtained new light 
Dr S. zealously endeavoured 


to impart his views to others ; and 
was so successful in his own parish, 
that he published an account of the 
change of sentiment under the name 
of a “ Revival." He wrote also on 
this subject to a clerical friend, and 
to a lady, but was successful with 
neither. The old man, with his 
deeds, was there too strong to be 
dislodged by his arguments. We 
insert the answer of the lady, because 
it is both lively and clever. 

“ Since you no longer find pleasure ip 
dances, dinners, and suppers, it is natural 
for you to decline them; at the same 
time, there is a degree of civility due to 
those who pay you civility, that, I should 
have thought, might have carried you an 
hour or two to that said ball you men- 
tkm, without in the least degrading you 
in any shape. But this is my ignorance-*. 

“ When you feel in your heart an ar- 
dent desire to see your friends in , 

they will be happy to see you. But 1 ac- 
knowledge myself one to whom your vi- 
sit will afford no sort of satisfaction, if 
you are to view it as a sacrifice, a mur- 
dering of your time, a paying of a debt, 
or coming to pay the interest of money 
borrowed. No, no, my friend ; the plea- 
sure of social intercourse must be mutual, 
or not at alt I entertained no hope of 
seeing you this season, so what you say 
on that subject docs not the least sur- 
prise me. Such tinner t as we would per- 
fectly pollute you. 

“ Strange, indeed, to suppose that 1 
could not read, or would mid with neg- 
ligence, any paper you should send xne ! 
Into what is your mind about to con- 
tract ? I reed the letter over, and over, 
and over again, with all the attention I 
was capable of, and there is nothing in it 
to which I make the smallest objection ; 
at the same time, I cannot help observ- 
ing, that the writer of it has an opinion 
both of his own divine inspiration, and 
that of his friends, that suits not at all 
with my faith. Warmly to pursue the 
study of the gospel is highly proper and 
meritorious in all, more especially clergy- 
men ; but it appears strange to me, that 
studying the gospel of peace should sour 
you at all the world, and make you think, 
that all who are not exactly of your way 
of thinking are no longer worthy of your 
regard or attention. I really believe that 
you even refuse us the hope of being 
saved.**— p. 181. 

In Feb. 1799, Dr S. lost Iris wife : 
let the reader contrast the following 
extract from a letter communicating 
the news of that event with the first 
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one which wa quoted, and any if the 
social and tender affections seem to 
be improved; perhaps every thing 
that is natural is sinful! 

44 Now, my dear Brother, I have joyful 
news to tell ! ! My Louisa is safely arrived 
at her heavenly home. Her passage was 
remarkably smooth, and her exit speedy. 
Yesterday morning her spirit took its de- 
parture about ten o’clock ; and, long ere 
now, it is with God who gave it ! ! !” 
p. 154. 

We must pass over many things 
in the book, which, though trifling 
in themselves, are amusing, from the 
vast importance attached to them. 
Among these are Dr S.'s energy in 
preventing a volunteer ball ; his en- 
deavour to suppress proclamations of 
sales, or other secular business, with- 
in the church, or even the affixing of 
advertisements to its doors ; his pious 
refusal to attend a ball and supper 
given by the officers of a volunteer 
regiment, of which he was chaplain, 
because it was to be only a week 
after a national fast, &c. ; all of 
which, with many others, are given^ 
we think, with no great judgment, 
because they rather too forcibly re- 
mind one of the reformations which 
P. P., parish clerk, effected in His de- 
partment, in the way of excluding 
dogs from the church, and prevent- 
ing children from munching apples 
during the service. 

Dr S., from some similarity of re- 
ligious sentiments, seems also to have 
been looked to with a wishful eye 
by the Itinerant Missionaries, and 
others, who had separated themselves 
from the Established Church, as a 
probable convert to the Independ- 
ents ; but, on this subject, he would 
admit of no change. He says in a 
letter, “ Mr S. cautions me not to 

encourage too much. It is right. 

It is impossible to go all lengths with 
— . I must stop somewhere, and 
then he will be as much hurt as if I 
had yielded nothing." We think the 
Evangelical Party might sometimes 
accept the good sense of this extract, 
as an answer to their own attempts 
at conversion ! 

Dr 8. had now married a second 
time ; his family was increasing ; his 
income is said seldom to have ex- 
ceeded £.70 per annum ; and, though 
as zealous as ever, he was not quite 
so successful as at first. Various 
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plans were therefore suggested by hie 
friends to effect his translation to 
Edinburgh. We shall insert part of 
a letter, in which he states ms own 
sentiments respecting a translation. 
It may assist us iu estimating the 
true amount of the statements re- 
specting the “ Revival," at Moulin ; 
at any rate, it shews the powerful 
effect of different circumstances upon 
the mind when viewing the same ob- 
jects. 

44 1 shall now, my dear Sir, submit to 
you what has occurred to us in consider- 
ing the question of removal to Edinburgh. 
As to the state of the people here, there 
has been no gross declension, nor scanda- 
lous falling qff among those who appear 
to be truly enlightened ! But we cannot 
reckon ou any accession to their number 
for many months past. There is, or ap- 
pears to he, a diminution of liveliness, 
and a dullness of spirit, hanging over 
most of us. * * * • 

44 Some years ago I should have thought 
It more dangerous to have left them ex- 
posed to the various winds of doctrine 
than now, and I believe they would have 
been more hurt at the thought of separa- 
tion. Indeed, if they should get a young 
Evangelical Minister in exchange for me, 
I am persuaded the affections and inter- 
ests which would be excited would en- 
liven their devotion, and prove of mate- 
rial advantage. But, if they get one of a 
different description, the consequences 
would be melancholy.” — p. 213. 

To these “ melancholy consequen- 
ces," as might be anticipated, we find 
the people of Moulin were left ; for, 
though the proposed translation to 
Edinburgh did not take place. Dr S. 
soon after received from the. town- 
council of Dingwall an invitation to 
become minister of that place, which 
be accepted. As some compensation 
for leaving them, however, he soli- 
cited the Duke of A thole, the patron, 
to bestow upon them an evangelical 
clergyman, but received no answer ; 
and it is openly regretted, in the Me- 
moirs, that the present most respect- 
able incumbent of that parish is not 
so. We really do not know by what 
right one clergyman of the Church 
of Scotland is entitled either to in- 
sinuate that another clergyman, his 
equal, has incorrect views of the 
truth, or, in other words, is not evan- 
gelical, or to publish such an extract 
as the following from a confidential 
letter ; 
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Same ■ile a i p u were made to induenee 
the Duke of Atbale, patron of the parith 
of Mfflrim, to present a man of evangeli- 
cal principles to the vacant living, but 
without effe ct- The consequence is, that 
hqk have withdrawn from the ministry 
of the present incumbent, and some have 
removed out of the parish. I hear but 
melancholy accounts of the greater part 
of the people. They are growing careless 
and licentious. — p. 247. 

At Dingwall, ms might be expect- 
ed. Dr S. found things in a sad way. 
“ Their former clergyman," it seems, 
“ was a man of taste and learning, 
made a good figure in ecclesiasti- 
cal courts, was a ready and polite 
preacher, and lived on good terms 
with the genteel neighbourhood for 
which Dingwall is noted." But, then, 
“ of his pastoral fidelity not much is 
known. The Sabbath was little re- 
garded : many were not only lax, but 
accustomed to draw topics of merri- 
ment from the gravity, the devout 
composure, and the strict lives of the 
few who professed godliness." How- 
ever, Dr S. had not been above two 
months there till “ serious people re- 
marked a shaking among the dry 
hones. The house of an experienced 
Christian in the town, D. JVU which 
used to be opened on the Sabbath 
evening to a few who attended to hear 
reading and prayer, is now crowded. 
A mason in tne neighbouring parish, 
who was anxious to send a letter in 
haste to his son, about a piece of work 
be had undertaken, on a Sabbath 
morning applied in vain to different 
persons to write for him. One had 
cut his thumb, another was not at 
home. He came to Dingwall, to try to 
his letter written there. From this 
was led to go to Dingwall church. 
He was much impressed ; and next 
day confessed to a serious acquaint- 
ance the steps by which he had been 
led, and that he thought the sermon 
he heard was all levelled at himself." 
ptS34. Would not one imagine he was 
reading an Evangelical Magazine, 
and not a letter of a clergyman of the 
Church of Scotland ? The following 
is still more like : “ I still feel for 
your situation," says Dr S. in a let- 
ter to a friend in Moulin ; “ and in- 
deed my heart and affections often 
go out towards you in secret ; and 1 
like Paul, a strong desire to 
see your face in the flesh, if the 
vol. xt. 


Lord would honour ms so far as to ei- 
tablish your faith , and impart to you 
some spiritual gift p. 234. Will 
not inspiration itself be claimed 
next? Notwithstanding these pro- 
mising symptoms, and although Dr 
S. was equally zealous as at Moulin 
in instituting Sabbath schools and 
prayer-meetings, and particularly ac- 
tive in suppressing theatrical exhibi- 
tions, which (such is the diligence 
of Satan) had extended even to that 
northern region, there was no “ revi- 
val" at Dingwall ; and, notwithstand- 
ing all his exertions, it ever continu- 
ed to be there only “ the day of 
things!" 

Dr S.’s health began now to he 
impaired. In 1811 ne had been se- 
verely attacked by a painful and very 
dangerous disease, which occasionally 
returned with more alarming symp- 
toms, and which often required the 
most prompt and skilful medical 
assistance. With the view of ob- 
taining this in greater perfection, he 
was induced to remove to Edinburgh, 
where he arrived in October 1819. 
During the winter his health was 
considerably improved, and, with the 
view of perfecting his recovery, he 
began to consider the propriety of 
relinquishing his parish to an or- 
dained assistant, and of residing con- 
stantly in that city, when a vacancy 
occurred in the Canongate Church. 
This altered his plans ; he became a 
candidate for that charge, and, by 
the aid of strong interest, was suc- 
cessful. He was inducted in July 
182th The disease, however, under 
which he laboured, was such as could 
not be removed. In the spring of 1 821 
it returned with more violence than 
ever, and, in the end of May, prema- 
turely terminated his earthly career, 
at. the age of 57. 

He has left but few publications. 
He contributed occasional papers to 
various periodical works ; translated 
into Gaelic Watts* Preservative; re- 
vised a Gaelic version of the Psalms ; 
and, at the time of his death, was 
employed in superintending the pub- 
lication of a Gaelic Bible. His most 
valuable publication seems to be 
a Gaelic Grammar, which passed 
through two editions, is said to dis- 
play great acuteness and research, 
and which procured for him the ap- 
probation of the Highland Society. 

M 
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Few of his later sermons seem to 
have been fully written out. The 
present volume contains only six, 
which are 6aid to be all that were fit 
for publication ; but to those who are 
the most likely to regret the want of 
more, the numerous extracts from 
his letters and diary will be some 
compensation. Ilis earlier, and pro- 
bably more elegant pulpit composi- 
tions, appeared to himself afterwards 
so defective in doctrine, that the 
greater part of them was committed 
to the flames ; and on a MS. copy of 
the remainder, the following damna- 
tory epitaph was inscribed in Latin 
by himself, in 1817 : 

Youthful trifles, 

produced in theaennoa of ignorance and darkneu ; 

possessing nothing of the savour of the Gospel j 
abounding in errors; 

fit oily to be pitied, fit only to be destroyed ; 
to be pardoned solely by the clemency of a merci- 
fhl God, 

through the grace of his only-begotten Son. 

Our opinion of the merits of the 
book may be easily gathered from 
the preceding pages. The plan of it 
is happy enough ; but it is in general 
but poorly executed, and miserably 
deficient m judgment and liberality. 
Nothing could be better adapted for 
developing little traits of character ; 
but can any thing be more void of 
interest, or more unnatural, than the 
aspect in which Hr S. is here exhi- 
bited ? We have always heard him 
characterized as a man of taste and 
accomplishment, but we confess he 
does not appear so in the pages be* 
fore us. \Ve give him entire credit 
for sincerity and piety ; but we think 
his sincerity appears harsh, and his 
piety repulsive. If he did writeegotis- 
ticaUy of himself, and harshly of his 
successor in Moulin, there was surely 
no necessity for publishing such let- 
ters ; and undoubtedly there must 
have been materials, eitner written or 
recollected, which might have en- 
abled his biographer to place his 
character and attainments in a far 
more engaging view. As it is, how- 
ever, he appears as unnatural, illiber- 
al, and enthusiastic, as ever did monk 
of the dark ages. We do not think 
Dr S. more pious than Cowper ; and 
yet how playful, amiable, and attrac- 
tive is his character ! He, too, was 
evangelical, but he did not live as if 
in a cloister. He disdained neither 
to notice nor record his opinions of 


books, men, and manners. And yet 
how easily might a biographer have 
given us a life of Cowper as unnatu- 
ral and forbidding as ne had pleased! 
He had only to quote from his narra- 
tive of his brother's death, from the 
letters written before his correspond- 
ence with Lady Hesketh, or Lady 
Austin, and to pass overall the rest, — 
and the thing would have been com- 
plete. We think it impossible to 
read either Cowper 's memoirs or his 
letters, without admiration for the 
man, and a wish to be like him ; but 
we doubt if ever this shall be the 
case with the book before us. We, 
of course, do not suppose Dr S. 
equal to Cowper, nor do we at all 
know what materials there were to 
work upon ; but if there were livelier 
and more natural documents, the 
biographer is inexcuseable for not 
having made use of them ; if there 
were not, the book should have been 
one-half shorter. After all, however, 
these peculiar views of religion tend 
exceedingly to sour and narrow the 
mind. Dr S. uniformly speaks of the 
most innocent pleasures, literary or 
social, as at best but snares that 
ought to be avoided : now, if all the 
arts and elegancies of life be snares, 
vanities, and occasions of sinning, 
then surely men ought to retire from 
such dangerous temptations, as did 
the monks of old. Indeed we hold 
the motive that formerly led them 
into the retired and austere obser- 
vances of a monastery, and that at 
present leads the evangelical to avoid 
social intercourse or literary pleasure, 
and to devote so much time to mor- 
bid meditation and formal devotion, 
to be perfectly the same in kind, and 
differing only in degree. If the whole 
Christian world had thought as they 
think — if it had been what is now 
called Evangelical — there could have 
been nothing like the present attain- 
ments in science, arts, or literature ; 
for every thing like ardent attach- 
ment to either of these pursuits is de- 
nounced as sinful, and as leading the 
thoughts too much away from God. 
And if that party be the on/p wine, 
then is Christianity, not a lignt that 
has already enlightened and improv- 
ed the globe, but a feeble taper, which 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of every 
kingdom in the world have not once 
beheld in the long space of 1 800 years ! 
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tucmioci hall; or, the hu- 
morists. BY GEOFFREY CRAYON, 

cm. IN TWO VOLUMES, 8vo. 

LONDON. 1822 . 

We btc apprehensive that the 
pcnoal of this work will scarcely 
realise the very high expectations 
which its appearance may have ex- 
cited. Not that we are by any means 
convinced that it exhibits a falling 
off* as it is usually styled, on the 
part of the author,— any considerable 
mminution of merit, or abatement 
of interest ; but when a writer, at 
one or two efforts, succeeds in obtain- 
ing a high and permanent place in 
the literature of the age, so much is 
expected from his next attempts, 
that unless there is a very marked 
and obvious improvement, he in- 
curs some risk of being considered 
as haring fallen short of his for- 
mer excellence. The more that the 
mind has been gratified, the 
are the anticipations which it 
Sonus of the next production ; and 
while there are bounds prescribed to 
all human wit and wisdom, the de- 
sire and expectation of something 
better is confined within no such re- 
writing limits. It is thus that with 
some one or other of the band of 
discontented and disappointed read- 
ers, the successive works of the 
greatest of novellists and living au- 
taors have been in a state of pro- 
gressive declension from the Fortunes 
of Waverley down to those of Nigel, 
— exhibiting various degrees of de- 
merit, interspersed with occasional 
glimpses of their dawning splendour; 
and yet it may perhans be question- 
ed, whether, if the wnole Series had 
heea reversed, an equally illustrious 
host of dissatisfied personages would 
not still have been found to sigh 
over the departed glories of Martha 
Trapboia, and Peg-a-Ramsay, as we 
now do over the much-loved and re- 
gretted forms of Rose Bradwardine 
and Flora Mac Ivor. 

But we have still other grounds 
for suspecting that, notwithstanding 
the unquestionable merit of the pre- 
sent work, something like a feeling 
sf disappointment may be experi- 
enced by some of its readers, and 
perchance also expressed by sundry 
if its critics. Intimately connected as 
it is with his former publication, the 


01 

“ Sketch-Book,' 1 and professing to 
describe more at length the character 
and customs which be had there so 
happily sketched, the author has pe- 
culiarly exposed himself to a com- 
parison with his previous writings. 
And if there be any case in which the 
public are disposed to fancy a lack of 
skill or interest, it is where the same 
subjects are resumed and expanded, 
after the charm of novelty has ceased, 
and when the writer is sure to be 
judged by the over-excited expecta- 
tions which well-merited success a- 
wakened, and in some measure war- 
ranted. The reception which the 
work before us is at first likely to 
meet, seems pretty obvious. Brace- 
bridge Hall recalls necessarily, and 
strongly, our recollections of the 
Sketch-Book ; but it has not excited 
the same delight ; neither does it 
come up to the exalted standard 
which we have thought fit to raise, 
and therefore it is, on the whole, an 
inferior production. Exceptionable 
as such a mode of condemnation un- 
doubtedly is, it is one which is very 
generally employed ; the decisions of 
the many depending much more on 
the impulse of feeling, than the ex- 
ercise of judgment. The circum- 
stances also under which the author 
formerly appeared, were such as to 
lend an additional charm to every 
grace and ornament of his writings. 
We listened with mingled feelings 
of astonishment and partiality, to an 
American describing, for the first 
time, the manners, customs, and 
character of Old England, with all 
the enthusiasm of the most devoted 
of her children. There was such a 
stretch of liberality in the accom- 
plished stranger coming amongst us, 
not to spy out the nakedness of the 
land, but to dilate on its beauty and 
virtues ; there was so much to flat- 
ter our national pride, and so conci- 
liating a snirit of courtesy in all his 
writings, tnat, had even his literary 
merit been less than it* was, we 
should have felt it to be a breach of 
good manners and honourable feel- 
ing to have been very rigorously or 
critically just towards him. If any 
thing could “ smooth the raven 
down of criticism till it smiled,” it 
was the display of so many estimable 
qualities of head and heart on the 
side of all that we reverence and 
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love. If any offering, laid at the feet 
of a great and high-minded nation, 
could call forth,in return, its genero- 
sity and kindness, it was that of such 
homage to its intellectual talent and 
moral worth. If any display of indi- 
vidual excellence could command the 
regard of every mind, it was that of 
one rising superior to the prejudices 
of his own, and the jealousies of a 
neighbouring and rival country ; re- 
turning not railing for railing, but 
good for evil, and setting an exam- 
ple of generous and chivalric mag- 
nanimity to the great and virtuous 
of both nations. Now, although the 
same properties continue to charac- 
terise the present work, yet they are 
to be no longer regarded and hailed 
as an unexpected or extraordinary 
occurrence. They therefore do not 
produce so lively an impression on the 
mind ; they do not mingle so insensi- 
bly or powerfully with the other feel- 
ings of delight which are kindled as 
we read ; our gratification is made to 
depend much more on the intrinsic 
merits of the writings themselves. If 
we connect these considerations with 
the less variety and range of subject 
which the plan of the present publi- 
cation embraces, and with the cir- 
cumstances that our curiosity and in- 
terest in several of these topics have 
been forestalled by the author in his 
previous works, and that others of 
them have been long familiar to the 
English reader, we shall be at no 
loss to account for any diminution 
of pleasure we may have felt, with- 
out having recourse to the supposi- 
tion of any weakening of power, or 
other symptoms of decay, on the part 
of the writer. 

Bracebridge Hall resembles Crabbers 
Tales of the Hall, in being a sort of 
frame- work in which sketches of 
manners and character are exhibited 
in a connected form. But this, as- 
suredly, is the chief, if not the only 
int of resemblance. Nothing can 
more opposite than the charac- 
teristic qualities of these two obser- 
vers of rural life and happiness, 
whether in the village or the ma- 
nor-house. Crabbe has almost ex- 
clusively described the sober and 
ainful realities of existence ; he 
as chiefly looked upon man as he 
acts and feels in the days of his ad- 
versity, and that, too, amid the or- 
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dinary calamities of the world, which 
depress without dignifying the soul. 
He has surveyed human nature with 
a calm, undazzlcd eye, which can see 
into the light-hearted joys of youth, 
the misfortunes of manhood, and the 
miseries of old age. There is no 
fond illusion of imagination, or hope, 
or feeling in his mode of viewing ob- 
jects, or in the characters whicn he 
has painted. The author now before 
us has none of those plain, unvarnish- 
ed representations of things. The 
griefs which he describes are of that 
romantic cast which are somewhat a- 
kin to joy ; and when, by any effort, 
his story can be made to issue fa- 
vourably, he is not over scrupulous 
about the means he employs to ac- 
complish so desirable a result. His 
descriptions of England present her 
only in her sunshiny moods, with 
her inhabitants decked out in their 
holiday attire, and engaged in some 
merry gambol of the good olden time. 
His personages are abstractions of the 
oddities and excellencies of the Old 
English character. The gentry pique 
themselves on their hereditary ho- 
nours, but are generous and kindly in 
the extreme to their vassaU and de- 
pendants ; and they, in their turn, look 
up to the respected inmates of the 
Hall “ with almost feudal homage.” 
You find, in his views of English 
scenery, no such vulgar objects as 
work-nouses, ill-aired and dirty cot- 
tages, and squalid children ; and no 
such traits m English character as 
selfishness and avarice in the great, 
or discontent and ingratitude in the 
poor. In his own words, he is ever 
“ endeavouring to see the world in 
as pleasant a light as circumstances 
will permit.” This, it is evident, is 
quite a poetical view of things ; and 
would not the Tales of the Hall, and 
Bracebridge Hall, therefore, have 
both been fully as much in keeping, 
if the one had been written in prose, 
and the other farther embellished 
with all the glories of verse ? 

After craving the forgiveness of 
our readers for detaining them so 
long in the porch, we proceed to in- 
troduce them to the Humorists in 
Bracebridge Hall. Our author, it 
will be remembered, in the second 
volume of the Sketch-Book, describes 
his first visit to the family on the in 
vit&tion of Frank Bracebridge, with 
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bad travelled on the con- 
ial^' It was Christmas-eve, and 
joa^friBd old were absorbed in the 
iamu of that merry season. A- 
mmm those happy and interesting 
revellers, our readers will particular- 
ly recollect the Squire's second son, 
Guy, the young officer, and the fair 
ward, Julia Templeton, “ the beauti- 
ful blushing girl of seventeen." An 
experienced eye might have discover- 
ed, in the mutual glances, the flush- 
ing cheeks, and such-like heralds 
of the heart, that preliminaries were 
then carrying on towards a union be- 
tween this yonthful pair ; and one in 
the slightest degree acquainted with 
die author's obliging dispositions and 
address, in guiding matters to a hap- 
py condosion, could have no doubt 
bit that it would soon be consumma- 
ted. Accordingly we find, at the 
commencement of the present work, 
that he has undertaken another visit 
to the Hall, that he might be present 
at their wedding, which was about 
to take place. To the personages 
with whom we were formerly made 
acquainted, others are added from 
the neighbourhood, along with some 
friends and relations of die Squire's, 
who had assembled to celebrate that 
joyous festival. The Squire, the 
young Oxonian, Master Simon, the 
bachelor of singing and bustling 
cekbrity, and the antiquarian par- 
son, so deeply skilled in popular su- 
perstitions, and the various readings 
of Old English song, are again in- 
troduced on the scene. Among the 
new dramatis person® there is a Lady 
lillycraft, a sister of the Squire's, a 

a e-hearted, sentimental widow, 
reused in love- tales of every dif- 
ferent complexion, and both experi- 
mentally and speculatively acquaint- 
ed with all the mysteries of love-mak- 
ing* She is squired and gallanted in 
all her movements about the Hall by 
a General Harbottle, who had been an 
early admirer of her Ladyship's ; and 
although the General resumes his at- 
tacks on the tender affections of the 
dame, and for some time with a little 
prospect of success, yet his utter want 
of sentiment and feeling eventually 
ndns him in the eye of nis mistress. 
Them are also a Mr Faddy, a retired 
manufact urer, a perfect tnorn in the 
of the did Squire ; a whole fa- 
mily of the Tibbets, all old English 


to the core ; several village worthies, 
at the head of whom are the school- 
master and his assistant, and a radi- 
cal, whom the author exposes with 
most monarchical rigour ; and among 
the domestics of the Hall, a brocaded 
antique house-keeper, born and bred 
in the family, with her orphan niece, 
Phoebe Wilkins, a spoiled, pretty- 
faced baggage; and Christy thenunts- 
man, a testy, opinionative old fellow, 
who, at the close of the day, is buck- 
led to Mrs Hannah, a most insuffer- 
able old-maid, and woman in waiting 
to Lady Lillycraft — as wonderful a 
display of the power of the baby-god 
as we remember ever to have encoun- 
tered. These personages, it must be 
understood, are merely described by 
the author, there being neither plot 
nor adventure to draw them much 
into action. We shall now present 
our readers with a sample of these 
descriptions, to .which we have no 
doubt he has been looking forward, 
for some time, with considerable im- 
patience. 

We give the following extract from 
the chapter entitled “ Family Ser- 
vants," as an example of that ami- 
able feeling which the writings of our 
author so frequently exhibit : 

But the good u old family servant !” — 
The one who has always been linked, in 
idea, with the home of our heart ; who 
has led us to school in the days of prat- 
tling childhood ; who has been the con- 
fidant of our boyish cares, and schemes, 
and enterprises ; who has hailed us as 
we came home at vacations, and been the 
promoter of all our holiday sports ; who, 
when we, in wandering manhood, have 
left the paternal roof, and only return 
thither at intervals, will welcome us with 
a joy inferior only to that of our parents ; 
who, now grown gray and infirm with 
age, still totters about the house of our 
fathers in fond and faithful servitude ; 
who claims us, in a manner, as his own, 
and hastens with querulous eagerness to 
anticipate his fellow-domestics in waiting 
upon us at table ; and who, when we re- 
tire at night to the chamber that still goes 
by our name, will linger about the room 
to have one more kind look, and one 
more pleasant word, about times that are 
past — who does not experience towards 
such a being a feeling of almost filial 
affection ? 

The following is part of the de- 
scription of Lady Lillycraft : 

Whether the taste the good lady had at 
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ipatrimony discouraged her or not I can- 
not say ; but, though her merits and her 
riches have attracted many suitors, she 
has never been tempted to venture again 
into the happy state. This is singular 
too, for she seems of a most soft and sus- 
ceptible heart ; is always talking of love 
and connubial felicity ; and is a great 
stickler for old-fashioned gallantry, devot- 
ed attentions, and eternal constancy, on 
the part of the gentlemen. She lives, 
however, after her own taste. Her house, 
I am told, must have been built and 
furnished about the time of Sir Charles 
Grandison ; every thing about it is some- 
what formal and stately ; but has been 
softened down into a degree of voluptuous- 
ness, characteristic of on old lady very 
tender-hearted and romantic, and that 
loves her ease. The cushions of the 
great arm-chairs, and wide sofas, almost 
bury you when you sit down on them. 
Flowers of the most rare and delicate 
kind are placed about the rooms and on 
little japanned stands ; and sweet bags 
lie about the tables and mantel-pieces. 
The house is full of pet dogs, Angola cats, 
and singing-birds, who are as carefully 
waited upon as she is herself. 

She docs a vast deal of good in her 
neighbourhood, and is imposed upon by 
every beggar in the county. She is the 
benefactress of a village adjoining to her 
estate, and takes on especial interest in 
all its love-affairs. She knows of every 
courtship that is going on; every love- 
lorn damsel is sure to find a patient list- 
ener and a sage adviser in her ladyship. 
She takes great pains to reconcile all love- 
quarrels, and should any faithless swain 
persist in his inconstancy, he is sure to 
draw on himself the good lady’s violent 
indignation. 

We cannot omit to indulge our 
readers with a sketch of “ old Ready- 
money Jack Tibbet8,’' a substantial 
yeoman, and village champion, in- 
tended as a specimen of Old English 
“ heart of oak/' but somewhat too 
highly coloured. 

He was between fifty and sixty, of a 
strong, muscular frame, and at least six 
feet high, with a physiognomy as grave 
as a lion’s, and set off with short, curling, 
iron-gray locks. His shirt-collar was turn- 
ed down, and displayed a neck covered 
with the same short curling, gray hair ; 
and he wore a coloured silk neckcloth, tied 
very loosely, and tucked in at the bosom, 
with a green paste brooch on the knot. 
His coat was of dark green cloth, with 
silver buttons, on each of which was en- 
graved a stag, with his own name, John 
Tibbets, underneath. He had an inner* 


waistcoat of figured chintz, between w hich 
and his coat was another of scarlet cloth, 
unbuttoned. His breeches were also left 
unbuttoned at the knees, not from any 
slovenliness, but to show a broad pair of 
scarlet garters. His stockings were blue, 
with white cloaks ; he wore large silver 
shoe-buckles ; a broad paste buckle in his 
hatband: his sleeve-buttons were gold 
seven-shilling pieces ; and he had two or 
three guineas hanging as ornaments to 
his watch-chain. 

On making some inquiries about him, 

I gathered that he was descended from a 
line of farmers that had alw*ays lived on 
the same spot, and owned the same pro- 
perty ; and that half of the church-yard 
was taken up with the tombstones of his 
race. He has all his life been an import- 
ant character in the place. When a 
youngster, he was one of the most roaring 
blades of the neighbourhood. No one 
could match him at wrestling, pitching 
the bar, cudgel-play, and other athletic 
exercises. Like the renowned [inner of 
Wakefield, he was the village champion ; 
carried off the prize at all the fairs, and 
threw his gauntlet at the country round. 
Even to this day the old people talk of 
his prowess, and undervalue, in compari- 
son, all heroes of the green that have suc- 
ceeded him ; nay, they say, that if Ready - 
money Jack were to take the field even 
now, there is no one could stand before 
him. 

• 

The following extract is from the 
chapter on <f Forest Trees/' and is in 
our author’s happiest vein. He is 
speaking of the taste of English gen- 
tlemen for £ark and forest scenery : 

There is something nobly simple and 
pure in such a taste : it argues, I think, 
a sweet and generous nature, to have this 
strong relish for the beauties of vegeta- 
tion, and this friendship for the hardy and 
glorious sons of the forest. There is a 
grandeur of thought connected with this 
part of rural economy. It is, if I may be 
allowed the figure, the heroic line of hus- 
bandry. It is worthy of liberal, and free- 
born, and aspiring men. He who plants 
an oak looks forward to future ages, and 
plants for posterity. Nothing can be less 
selfish than this. He cannot expect to sit 
in its shade, nor enjoy its shelter ; but he 
exults in the idea, that the acorn which 
he has buried in the earth shall grow up 
into a lofty pile, and shall keep on flour- 
ishing, and increasing, and benefiting 
mankind, long after he shall have ceased 
to tread his paternal fields. Indeed It i s 
the nature of such occupations to lift the 
thoughts above mere worldliness. As the 
leaves of trees are said to absorb all not- 
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mqu&its of the air, and to breathe 
htht purer atmosphere, so it seems to 
was if they drew from us ail sordid and 
ffljrfjwwus, and breathed forth peace 
ud philanthropy. There is a serene and 
wild majesty in woodland scenery, that 
cites into the soul, and dilates and ele- 
nto it, and fills it with noble inclinations. 
The ancient and hereditary groves, too, 
f-ht embower this island, are most of them 
foil of story. They are haunted by the re- 
collections of the great spirits of post ages, 
®ho have sought for relaxation among 
them, from the tumult of arms, or the 
tails of state, or have wooed the muse be- 
neath their shade. Who can walk, with 
sal uonoved, among the stately groves 
tfPeuhum, where the gallant, the a- 
twhfe, the elegant Sir Philip Sidney 
passed his boyhood ; or can look with- 
rai fondness upon the tree that is said to 
law been planted on his birth-day ; or 
can ramble among the classic bowers of 
IhgitT; or can pause among the soli- 
tudes of Windsor Forest, and look at the 
'MbiroonA, huge, gray, and time-worn, 
like the old castle towers, a;»d not feel as 
if he were surrounded by so many monu- 
ments of long-enduring glory ? It is, 
viewed in this light, that planted 
groves, and stately avenues, and culti- 
rated psrks, have an advantage over the 
more luxuriant beauties of unassisted na- 
It b that they teem with moral 
wodaiona, and keep up the ever-inter- 
story of human existence. 

We can only make way for another 
extract, which is in tnat style of 
qmint humour in which Knicker- 
bockers History of New York is 
opposed. Hard by the Hall was 
indent rookery, the occupants of 
are thus described : 


g woka art looked upon by the 
as a very ancient and honourable 
Ihe of gantry, highly ari st ocr ati cal in then 
w»a, fond of place, and attached to 
and state; at their buildup soiofti- 
h about churches and cathedrals, 

vd in the venerable groves of old cattles 
** maw-houses, sufficiently manifests. 
g ** 0 ** opinioo thus expressed by the 
^phe put me upon observing more nar- 
ro^thaw very respectable birds ; for I 
gotl 5*> to m J •hame, I had been apt to 
them with their cousins-german 
ftsaowi, to whom, at the first glance, 
S” 80 a family resemblance. 
** could be more unjust 
thsn such a mistake. The 
and <tdwi ue, among the feathered 
tt^ what ths Spauiards and Portuguese 
*“*“'“* the least loving, in 


eonsequence of their neighbourhood and 
similarity. The rooks are old-established 
housekeepers, high-minded gentlefolk, 
that have had their hereditary abodes 
time out of mind ; but as to the poor 
crows, they are a kind of vagabond, pre- 
datory, gipsy race, roving about the coun- 
try without any settled home ; w their 
hands are against every body, and every 
body’s against them,” and they are gib- 
beted in every corn-field. Master Simon 
assures me that a female rook, that should 
so for forget herself as to consort with a 
crow, would inevitably be disinherited, 
and indeed would be totally discarded by 
all her genteel acquaintance. 

Nor must I avoid mentioning, what, f 
grieve to say, rather derogates from the 
grave and honourable character of these 
ancient gentlefolk, that, during the archi- 
tectural season, they are subject to great 
dissensions among themselves ; that they 
make no scruple to defraud and plunder 
each other ; and that sometimes the rook- 
ery is a scene of hideous brawl and com- 
motion, in consequence of some delin- 
quency of the kind. One of the partners 
generally remains on the nest to guard it 
from depredation ; and I have seen severe 
contests, when some sly neighbour has 
endeavoured to filch away a tempting 
rafter that had captivated his eye. As I 
am not willing to admit any suspicion 
hastily that should throw a stigma on 
the general character of so worshipful a 
people, I am inclined to think that these 
larcenies are very much discountenanced 
by the higher classes, and even rigorously 
punished by those in authority ; for I have 
now r and then seen a whole gang of rooks 
fall upon the nest of some individual, pull 
it all to pieces, carry off the spoils, and even 
buffet the luckless proprietor. I have con- 
cluded this to be some signal punishment 
inflicted upon him, by the officers of the 
police, for some pilfering misdemeanor ; 
or, perhaps, that it was a crew of bailififb 
carrying an execution into his house. 

Of a work like the present, only a 
very inadequate idea can be conveyed 
by means of extracts. There is also 
an interesting portion of it, from 
which we have not ventured to levy 
any contribution, and which we can 
only notice very passingly. We al- 
lude to the specimens of story-telling 
with which the unvaried events of 
the Hall are occasionally relieved. 
Our readers will still recollect, with 
unabated delight, the matchless ex- 
amples of the author’s talents in this 
species of composition, which are con- 
tained in the Sketch-Book ; and if 
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there is not anv thing in the present 
volume so full of deep interest and 
pathos as the “ Pride ot the Village,” 
or so exquisitely humorous as the 
story of “Kip Van Winkle,” — “ An- 
nette Delarbre” and the “ Stage- 
coach Romance,” are only inferior to 
those earlier effusions of the same ge- 
nius, and are in all respects worthy 
descendants of the same illustrious 
stock. Among the longest of these 
narrative sketches is the “ Student 
of Salamanca,” a romantic Spanish 
love-tale, containing a superabun- 
dance of fine things, rich descrip- 
tions, and hair-breaath escapes ; gar- 
nished with the mysterious character 
and studies of an alchyraist, the ter- 
rors of the Inquisition, and the glo- 
ries of an auto-da-fe : And in wind- 
ing up the complicated incidents of 
this piece, the author strikingly e- 
vinces the vigorous efforts he is de- 
termined to make, that all may, at 
every hazard, end well. “ Annette 
Delarbre,” though not so lengthy, 
nor so much laboured, is more touch- 
ingly beautiful : if describes the long 
mournful progress of a hopeless af- 
fection in a female bosom, embit- 
tered by feelings of remorse for the 
unkind treatment of her devoted lov- 
er, till the powers of reason sink be- 
fore the violence of her passion, and 
madness benumbs the consciousness 
of the anguish which nothing can 
remove. But, in concluding, the same 
bonhommie is again displayed; the 
hero returns in safety, Annette is re- 
stored to the use of her faculties, and 
to the arms of her forgiving and af- 
fectionate Eugene, and the reader is 
comfortably assured, on the word of 
a worthy priest, that they have been 
happily married, and that a hand- 
somer or lovelier couple is not any 
where to be seen. “ The Stout Gen- 
tleman, a Stage-coach Romance,” is 
a most humorous satire on those 
writers of the Radcliffe school who 
delight in investing their personages 
with darkness and mystery ; and 
“ Dolph Heyliger,” from the manu- 
script of the late Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker, exhibits all the grotesque 
naif drollery of that most witty of 
historians. Upon the whole, we can 
safely recommend this work, as con- 
taining a rich store of pure unalloyed 
ety oymen t. The partialities and lean- 
ingB of the author are all in favour of 


goodness of character, simplicity of 
manners, and refined, yet natural 
feeling ; and we consider it also pe- 
culiarly deserving our recommenda- 
tion, as a work likely to be exten- 
sively read by the youth of both 
sexes, whose unchilled sensibilities 
lead them, in particular, to delight 
in such Utopian scenes of gay ro- 
mance, and to sympathize with those 
somewhat too flattering representa- 
tions of humanity, with which he has 
peopled them ; especially as those 
writings which possess the same sort 
of interest are very rarely so inno- 
cuous and moral in their tendency. 


A TRUE AND AUTHENTIC HISTORY 
OF “ ILI. TAM.” 

No. VI. 

Human happiness is the result, not 
of apathy or inactivity, or of that 
“ Nil admirari” of the poet, which, 
according to his ironical statement, is 
the only thing which can render and 
continue a man happy. The fact is, 
that we are happy, not in proportion 
to the fewness * of our desires, or of 
the means of gratifying them ; but 
precisely in an inverse ratio, in re- 
spect of all innocent desires and gra- 
tifications, at least. The oyster drinks 
in the sea-water, closes its shell, and 
is satisfied. The sloth gorges, drops^ 
and then whines itself, through re- 
pletion, into a comfortable state ol 
torpidity. The ox grazes, seeks th« 
stream, and ruminates at ease, in the 
midst of the meadow-grass. Tin 
shepherd s cur clears the laggins oi 
his master's “ cog,” licks the min 
water from his feet, reposes on hi 
plaid-corner, — and has not a desir 
unsatisfied. Man alone is possesaec 
of appetites and desires of & more ele 
vated and varied cast ; and in pro 
portion as he extends, multiplies, am 
strengthens these, (under 6uch limi 
tations, always, as reason and gcwx 
feeling prescribe,) in an equal pro 
portion will be his enjoyment of life 
nis perception of that pleasure an 
delight, of which he is created & 
eminently susceptible. Why is youtl 
in particular, so capable of exqui 


• M Paucity,” say* the critic. “ Few 
ness,” says my Uncle. Go on ! 
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i enjoyment? 
passing hoar far- 
be means of eliciting 
j heart the breathings 
of happiness ? Why ! 
i this cane, that the whole 
l and endowments, bod) of head 
oth of imagination and 
by, are then plastic, and ca- 

f being acted upon from every 

contiguous relationship. There ex* 
ists an exciting, and arousing, and 
armting novelty, and freshness, and 
strength, in every impr ess ion ; com- 
bined with, and accommodated to a 
c arra p u nd ing capability of apprehen- 
sion is, and over his whole system. 
A boy is a kind of moving barome- 
ter, acted upon, and indicating the 
influence of every element around 
him. He is fond of novelty; the 
wor l d, up from the wood in and 
through which his infancy ranged, to 
the uttermost descry of an extensive 
barium, is before and around him. 
Be delights in variety is the game 

he is constantly endeavouring to start, 
and ever at the same time hunting 
dawn. There are games enow in the 
bat of school amusements, to meet 
and satisfy this urgent and clamor- 
ous propensity. He is always in 
cm n tsi ; he enters into every thing 
about which he is occupied, with 
a amgfcneas of heart, with a keen- 
mas and alacrity which are pecu- 
Irirto his years. This disposition, 
fe bew ia e , is met by a corresponding 
cnthniimm in his fellows, mid by a 
kind of v ir gin entireness and adapt- 
edneas, in the yet-unhackneyed ob- 
jects of pursuit and enjoyment. He 
is always pushing, as it were, a- 
gtinst the bon and the limits of re- 
Urictioa ; end is apt, if the legiti- 
mate so u r c e s of enjoyment be denied 
bun, to overleap the boundary, and 
to run wild in unlawful pastures; 
hence it follows, that whoever has 
iu reality added one innocent and al- 
lowable, and gratifiable taste or af- 
fection, to the amount of his desires 
md pursuits, has, in reality, added to 
fat sum of his happiness in a two- 
feU interpretation, both in refer- 
ence to the mischief prevented, and 
fes benefit attained. It is for this 
mean that 1 am led to regard the 
fatit which about this time 1 acqui- 
red far “ Fishing," as well as the 
feimdship which 1 imbibed for the 
TOL. xi. 


humble Individual through whose 
example and instructions that taste 
was induced and continued, as fortu- 
nate occurrences ; and although ob- 
structive, for the time, of my studies, 
and altogether incompatible with 
maternal authority, yet still, as open- 
ing up a new and a refreshing spring 
of healthful and exhilarating exer- 


Fishing, or angling with the rod 
for burn-trouts, is indeed a most in- 
teresting amusement. There is just 
enough of address required to admit 
and imply a gratifying admixture of 
self-approbation ; and enough, at the 
same time, of chance or circumstance, 
over which the fisher has no control, 
to keep expectation constantly alive, 
even in the midst of the most deplo- 
rable fortune. Hence, a real fisher 
is seldom found, from a want of suc- 
cess merely, to relinquish his rod in 
disgust; but, with the true Christian, 
is patient in tribulation — rejoicing in 
hope : “ MeHora spero” is the motto 
of his profession; and whilst mis- 
chance and misfortune haunt him, it 
may be, from stream to stream, and 
from pool to pod, he still looks a- 
down the glen, and along the river’s 
course — he still regards, iu anxious 
expectation, the alluring and mors 
promising curl, the circulating and 
creamy froth, the suddenly-broken 
and hesitating gullet, and tne dark, 
clayey bank, under which the water 
runs thick, and the foam bells figure 
bright and starry. He knows, that 
one single hour of su ccess f u l adven- 
ture, when the cloud has ascended, 
and the shadow is deep, and the 
breeze comes upwards in the face of 
the stream, and the whole finny race 
are in eager expectation of tne ap- 
proaching shower, — he knows that a 
single hour of this description will 
often, even down to the evening's 
close, repay him amply for a whole 
day of discouragement and misfor- 
tune. 

And who, that has enjoyed this 
one little hour of success, would con- 
rider the purchase as dearly made ? 
Is it with “ bait" that you are ang- 
ling, and in the solitude of a moun- 
tain glen can you discover the stream 
of your hope stretching away like a 
blue pennant, waving into the dis- 
tance, and escaping, behind some 
projecting angle of the hill, from 
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your view ? Your fishing-rod is tef- raid-way up, and at lop of die flood, 
ficient, your line is in order, your the “ par'' still holding a kind of ant* 
hook is ready to pierce your very fin- tellite course around the huger Mi 
gets, in the putting on of the bait, oentral attraction, and both bodies 
Companion, thank God, with the tending, by the gravitating power of 
exception of the raven or the water* a multiplying pirn, towards the sh oo s. 
war-tail, you have none. This is Scarcely a throw is made wi dest 
no hour for chirping grasshopper, or sucoess, till the creek-strap begi ns to 
flaunting butterfly, or booming bee ; cut your shoulder, and your bloody 
the overshaded and ruffled water re- and gleeted fingers indicate an tuna- 
ceives your bait with a plump, and sual extent of slaughter, 
ere it has travelled to the distance of But even independently of the spent 
six feet, it is nailed down in the wiel itself, all-bewitching to a true fisher 
of a current stone, or has cut (against as it unquestionably is, the co nrs—fr - 
all the laws of hydrostatics) and dea- tants and associations with which it 
red the wave upwards, or has shot is usually combined, axe all of ess 
suddenly out at right angles with die elevating, invigorating, and hesrt- 
river's course into brow -hold and expanding nature. The resort of the 
dark-retired lodgement You pull, fisher is amidst the retirements, of 
recklessly and fearlessly, and direct- what, and what alone, can be justly 
ly in towards yourself ; and flash af- denominated undegraded Nature*— 
ter flash, flap after flap, comes there The furnace, and the manufactory, 
directly upon your breast, and your and the bleaching-green, and tie 
arms, and your legs, die well- formed, tall, red, smoke- vomiting chimney, 
firm-made, spotted inmate of the wa- are his utter aversion and abhor- 
ters. At length your direct pull is renoe. The village — the dachan — 
resisted, — you make it sideways; and the city — all congregations of the 
out upon your stretch rushes the giant dwellings and pursuits of men, ho 
of the flood, indignant, capricious, carefully avoids — he flies from them 
ungovernable — making as if earth, as from a spirit and a presence en- 
air, and water, were alike his ele- tiidy inimical to his soul's Hfc, and 
meats, and putting all your address hope, and joy. He holds no conn, 
and management fairly and fully to munion, no voluntary isteroomse 
die test. By the tenacity, however, with man, or with hit petty and hs. 
of your tackle, and the unremitted significant achievements : “ he lifW 
perseverance of your pull, he is at his eyes to thehills," to these eteMai 
last fairly worn out— nis jaws open and, unchangeable, uncivilised, umo* 
— you hold his head to the stream, phistieated harbingers of God ; and 
and in a rushing overflow of his own nis steps lie through retired gkom, 
native element, ne is actually drown- and winding vale, and smiling strath, 
ed, and dragged flat, and lumbering, up to the misty eminence, and ihitl 
and lifeless, to the beach. ing-topped peak. He catches A* 

Or it is “ the fly" with which you firot beams of the sun, not through 
are eqjoying the river's fuller and the dim and dkflguring smoke of % 
more sea-ward flow. The wide ex* city, but over the spaming-and dim* 
tent of streamy pool is before yon, mended spret, and above the anbro- 
and beyond your reach ; fathom af- ken and undulating line of the die*, 
ter fathom is pulled out, reeling from tant horizon. Again and again V 

S pim ; but still you can scarcely imagines that the cloud streak whack 
the far fly into the tempting intersects and overlays the sun's aa* 
The very tide boils with the sending disk, actually destroys its an*, 
play of trout-raising, as you gently tundity ; and whilst he looks away the 
and slowly bring your hooks home* oblong into the circular form, his lino 
ward ; but they come not home to sparkles in the slanting beam, on d 
you troutless ; for, in addition to that his rod is pieced and prepared for the 
tiny “ par," which only embarrasses day's sport. He becomes acquainted* 
the greater movement, you have to not only with earth, in all the firruh 
contend with a pair of as yellow sides ness and attractiveness of Niters, tma 
and broad lateral fins as it is conve* hk “ conversation is with Heaven 
nient to overpower. Revolution after he holds communion with the miat*n 
revolution is made at the bottom, and with the wind— and with itm 
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vi&thedty. NoYnk* 
Me, or Mrosptibfe 
"of itB MfhA mtmm 
k fata* Ho discovers the small 
like the mart hand, wfaich i® 
mi to swell, ad wprmd, and ad* 
eat into * deluge ; and he descries 
rhs stasst taperocptibh “bkto-bore” 
which, under the moot 
[maraon, aaoneei 
Ho detects the thun- 
de in ta gtany, and inflated, and 
Mfay wombs of anow, — knows, 
taatlfac howto ring and upward-boar- 
fatoof the wmd, from wW quarter 
At heavens the storm will set in— 
and net in the peaking of the 
► iftwwtaaMngaad tad-air sus- 
6 of «ta hawk, and the bleating 
along of the Ml flocks, he can 
of the approaching 
The great, and the un- 
1 the hicocnpreheacible, 
wand, and about, and within 
The stillness of solitude set- 
awn upon hia pesoeptiona, and 
and feelings 


feelings come 
t and eamhtatkm with a 
s- and a power wf infinity and 
When patients aieaent to Pit- 
* to sea-bathing quartern, 
is more attribu- 
la temporar y remoral 
i and the diaouietudea 
, and evwry-day thoughts, 
any virtue in die residence, 

; and when a fisher 
to the source of the 
i and mom-boro stream, the 
t world he left behind him in the 
completely be- 
, in all its carping and vexing 
from hia thoughts, as if 
i altered pos iti on he had like- 
wtee ctanwsd his natures 
Much, indeed, O fascinating, hut 
meat i— oce nt and undoying Amuse- 
meat, do 1 owe thee! Thou hast been 
tome the g r e en exuberance of sunny 
nqfryum during my boyhood— thou 
has* taxed thy softening and sooth- 
ing attractions with the sterner and 

* Wbat flne weather this is for Pit- 
The resort of humour, gaiety, 
md in depe n dence ! To pass a 
»«t the 44 Brig o* Em,** or in 
iV* lodgings, is like living as 
My Unde repaired re- 
case a yssr to this fashiosaklr and 
X. 





this avoottiona of my 
When worn out by 
and jaded, and tested, and jarred# 
in all my more entire and intense af- 
fections, — by what shall 1 call it? the 
world# or the world's companions, Dta 
appointment and Misfortune, thou 
hast never deserted or betrayed ma 
When Conscience haa risen up against 
me, armed with the scorpions of Me- 
mory, and the inveteracy of Regret— 
when my soul was almost ready to 
avoid a perception of its own intense 
misery, by a leap, and a dive, and 
precipitation of utter destiny, — thou 
asst taken me by the hand — whis- 
pered in my ear— conducted me into 
the wilderness, and tempted me in- 
to endurance, quiet, peace, comfort 
When the hand of Goa haa been upon 
me, and the staff, and the stay, and 
the solace, and “ the joy," has been 
removed, and suddenly — when the 
lapse of a few hours has given me to 
know the uttermost boundary of a . 
reversing and an afflictive Providence, 
and I have been driven forth compa- 
nionless into the duties, friendless 
into the privileges, and without an 
amodated sympathy into the enjoy- 
ments of existence ; thou hast been 
ever nigh at hand, watching, and 
waiting to be consolatory; withdraw- 
ing me from my present, and revert- 
ing my attention to my former self. 
In the still, small voica of persuasive 
influence, rousing me into activity, 
and attaching mo anew to the world, 
and to the life and the pursuits I had 
almost resolved to relinquish, — and 
for ever ! 

1 shall never forget the circum- 
stances which led to my initiation 
into all the mysteries of angling. I 
had found a sixpence upon the kirk- 
road, along which 1 passed towards 
school. With this piece of money, 
which felt all day as if it were burn- 
ing its escape through the bottom of 
my pocket, 1 purchased, after school- 
hours, and at the expence of a three- 
mile walk,a penknife, with a smoothly 
polished joint — an amaaing “ back 
terrent,” which clicked audibly as 
the knife shut, and a hartshorn baft, 
which had actually figured on the 
head of a real deer. As 1 was on 
my return homewards, dinnerless, 
and cutting to the very quick with 
hunger, yet stopping, from time to 
time, to unpocket, and open out ray 
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pme, to blow upon the blade, and 
try the edge upon my thumb ball, I 
discovered a claw-fellow upon the 
banks of a stream, amusing himself 
with a fishing-rod ; and ere I had 
stood three minutes awaiting his suc- 
cess, I beheld, what I then considered 
as a trout of uncommon dimensions, 
panting, and flapping, and walloping 
at my feet. A bargain was imme- 
diately concluded betwixt us, with- 
out the help of attorney or witness, 
but simply by means of moistened 
thumbs pressed closely together, in 
virtue of which, 1 got rid of my re- 
cent purchase, and was enabled to 
palm this extraordinary fish upon my 
mother and aunts, as one of my own 
catching. Having thus, like the 
blood-hound, moistened my lips, I 
could not rest nor settle into any re- 
gular study, till I had tried my for- 
tune at a somewhat distant, but far- 
noted stream, then, and still known, 
by the royal appellation of the 
“ King-stand burn so stealing, for 
the occasion, my mother's thin oval 
and tin-made tobacco-box, and lod- 
ging a worm or two of the largest and 
most ruddy colour and dimensions 
within ; arming myself with a crook- 
ed pin, in lieu of a fish-hook — with 
a piece of rosined thread for a line — 
«nd with a rowen-tree branch for a 
fishing rod— -off I marched betimes, 
setting home, and mother, and 
school, and master, and duty, and 
conscience at defiance. I bound- 
ed over the soft and spongy moss, 
till the water squirted upon my face 
from betwixt my toes, and the whole 
-of my lower person was completely 
drenched in the long and still dewy 
heather; and no sooner had 1 reached 
the source of the “ King^s tand,” and 
had unfolded my line amidst the old 
peat hags, where the Covenanter and 
the foumart had formerly held their 
rendezvous, than, upon discover- 
ing a black and stagnant pool, my 
bait, and hook, and line, descended 
into the abyss, and 1 could see the 
worm gradually, and under a yellow 
dusky hue, gravitating its way to- 
wards the bottom. I sat for a few 
seconds, in the most distressing 
stretch of expectation, watching my 
line, as a shipwrecked sailor would 
eye the rope which connects him 
with the snore, when, to my utter 
amazement, motion succeeded to rest. 


The line evidently quivered ; there 
was a circular — there was a litsni 
— there was an unequal — there wu 
a quick and angular movement. I 
felt my whole frame quiver ; it was 
not fear, nor joy, nor hope, nor. sus- 
pense, which dealt with me, as the 
earthquake deals with “ Comrie 
but it was a combination of all 
these, under the overruling influence 
of some still deeper and more awful 
sentiment. 1 ventured to pull* at 
last/ and with so determined a good 
will, that, in a few instants, a large 
unseemly adder-looking “eel” had 
taken ponession of the spretty 
marsh, and waq contriving to wind 
its way, in most suspicious activi- 
ty, amidst the long and moving 
grass. For eels of every description, 
whether “ lamper,” with the hone- 
shoe mouth and lateral tiers of eves, 
or whether the more common blue- 
back and sow-mane, I entertain- 
ed an innate and decided abhor- 
rence : a kind of creeping shudder- 
ing “ grew” invariably came over 
my whole frame upon sight of then, 
and 1 would sooner have handled a 
red-hot “harsel,” than have brought 
my fingers into contact with any part 
of the detested reptile. 1 tried, but 
in vain, to extricate the pin from the 
possessor’s jaws, or rather stomach ; 
I at length gathered resolution to 
place my feet upon its head ; but by 
means of a cold and clammy length, 
and agility of tail, it encircled, in au 
instant, my ankle, and wrested its 
nobler part into freedom* In thu 
situation, 1 would willingly have 
compounded for a mutual cessation 
of hostilities, but 1 had caught a tar- 
tar ; my leg continued entangled in 
the slimy, crawling folds, and I was 
glad to cut my cables, and drift ; 
in other words; to take to my heels, 
without either fishing-rod or line, 
and endeavouring, by sheer kicking 
and screaming, to disengage myself 
from this tenacious and dangling im- 
pediment. 

Thus was I compelled to return 
from my first fishing excursion, some- 
what of a greater fool than 1 had aet 
out. But perseverance is the drop 
which hollows the stone — the “ tern- 
pus edax rerum,” — the woman in the 
parable who obtained by her very im- 
portunity. 1 had acquired one species 
of information by this expedition, 
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•fid am knew, ha m personal ob- 
servation and experience, that the 
■l ate was actually inhabited ; and 
in a few days 1 contrived, by means 
of a regularly-constructed line and 
book, to return home with a pret- 
ty decent “ fishing," consisting of 
three trouts and a minnow. It 
was at this period of my fishing, 
taste, and experience, that i encoun- 
tered upon the burn-side, one misty 
morning, an old soldier, who, having 
returned from the siege of Gibraltar 
to his former profession of weaver, 
had dedicated tire evening of his life, 
in a great measure, to the amusements 
of the stream and the bottle. This 
man was a complete enthusiast in the 
^sct, and, consequently, was held in 
a kind of superstitious and mysteri- 
ous estimation, on account of his 
unequalled success, throughout the 
whole neighbourhood . His baits he 
in a way known only to 
and generally kept them in 
a state of purification and adaptation 
for weeks and months before they 
were used. His fishing-rods had 
their virtue too; though whether 
that resided in the witch rowan-tree 
with which they were topped, or in 
a “ bee" lodged in the butt-end, 1 
could never rightly ascertain. To 
him all weathers were indifferent ; 
and he would pull out his twelve or 
twenty dozen from beneath the glow- 
iag and glaring sunshine, and clear 
blue sky, as well as under the dark 
sad creeping mist, or dense and 
cloudy awning. Seasons, in his fish- 
hag calendar, were not; and even 
when snow, and hail, and ice, were in 
the ascendant, he extracted the an- 
cient resident of the dark pool from 
fob hold, and placed on the “ laird’s 
table," as a new-year's rarity, the 
finny inmates of the Ae, the Csple, 
the Cample, or King-stand ! Though 
Ite generally dedicated his evenings 
to the bottle, or rather to the “ gifi- 
stoup;" and often found it necessary 
to draw pretty largely upon the night, 
and even the ensuing morning, in or- 
der to prolong his social and convi- 
vial amusements ; yet no sooner. did 
foe unfold his line upon the hanks of 
the " Brawn," or the (e Dar," or the 
K Shinnle,” than the inhabitants of 
the stream seemed to hail him as 
their deliverer from a state of pen- 
ance, and hurried into his twin-bags 


(for in baskets he indulged not) as if 
Urey bad been flying iiito a oty of 
refuge. I have often seen this won- 
derful man, fairly half-seas over, 
flouncing, and flashing, and flounder, 
ing about in the water, terrifying and 
scaring, one would have thought, 
every living creature within a hun- 
dred paces of him, and yet killing, 
with a rapidity and an ease altogether 
unequalled by the most self-possessed 
and sober sportsman. There was, of 
conseauence — 1 speak in reference to 
his fishing mania alone ! — a kind of 
affinity betwixt us, and accordingly 
we were friends at first sight. 1 
instantly attached myself to him, in 
the character of a pupil, or novice, 
and bore, like Judas, “ the bag," for 
a long time ere 1 was permitted to 
adventure for myself. My wages 
at night, after a long day’s travel of 
at least twenty miles, were a round 
dozen of trouts, upon the credit of 
which, as of my own killing, 1 figured 
and vapoured enough, after 1 had 
readied home. But 1 was naturally 
of an aspiring temper, and became at 
last impatient of my subordinate and 
inefficient department. Possessing 
myself, therefore, of a somewhat re- 
spectable rod, and of corresponding 
tackle, 1 fairly deserted, and adven- 
tured at once for myself, with the in- 
formation and skill 1 had acquired by 
observation. This new arrangement 
did not at all coincide with the views 
and the wishes of my preceptor ; so, 
henceforth, though we often walked 
out to the burn-side in company, and 
in amicable converse, we generally se- 
parated there, and went off east and 
west, north and south, in opposite 
and uninterfering directions. No- 
thing, indeed, can be more teasing to 
a fisher who is acquainted with eve- 
ry turn, and stream, and whirl, in 
the water, than to see the choicest 
and most promising places pre-occu- 
pied by another, and to be compelled, 
either to overshoot the best of the 
water, in order to acquire the lead, 
0 ^ to put up with only a reversion of 
what another may have passed, or 
even absolutely spoiled in the fishing. 

But in order to convey a more 
correct notion of the enjoyment (all 
checkered, as it assuredly was, by 
mishap and disappointment) which 1 
then experienced, 1 shall conclude 
this present chapter with the narra- 
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tire of a single day's occurrences, of 
which I still retain a vivid recollec- 
tion. 

1 had been awakened about fire 
o'clock of a harvest morning, by the 
touch of my fishing-preceptor's rod, 
which had been thrust dexterously, 
and unperceived by my mother, who 
was still asleep, through a blind or 
glass] ess window, and made to play, 
like the tlfil of a rat, in tickling an- 
nunciation, over and upon my face ; 
in consequence of which delightful 
intimation, I stored my pockets with 
a fardle or two ti oat-cakes — assum- 
ed my peeled, and smoke-dried, and 
fire-toughened rod, which reposed, 
like a tapering line of light, upon the 
house-thatch — collected, in a few 
minutes, ,& store of worms from a 
fat kail- yard — and, setting duty, 
and conscience, and Ruddiman, and 
the master himself, at defiance for 
the day, 1 was, in the course of two 
hours walk, standing in company 
with my fellow-fisher upon the banks 
of one of the most inviting burns (1 
like the word bum — it has no sy- 
nonyme to me in any language !) that 
ever tumbled under mist, and cloud, 
and west wind. 1 made haste, and de- 
layed not a moment to unfasten my 
line, which had been ooiied up in the 
shape of a cable rope, and pinned a- 
cxoss the butt-end of my rod — I even 
proceeded, so far as to thrust the tip 
of my fore-finger against the point of 
my bait-hook — when, to my utter 
consternation, I discovered that my 
worms were amissing — 1 had, some- 
how or other, jumped them out of 
my possession on my mountainous 
and somewhat rugged way ! What 
was to be done ? One moment, one 
stupid, aimless moment, 1 stood mo- 
tionless and mute ! — looking first to- 
wards my wormkss, naked hook, then 
upon my companion's writhing and 
tempting bait, and, lastly, upon my 
own empty pocket, which by this 
time 1 had, instinctively, and with- 
out any rational ground of hope from 
the investigation, turned inside out. 

1 had now no other resource, after 
receiving a very scanty supply from 
my old preceptor, than digging into 
the clay banks of the river with my 
fingers and nails. But in the mean- 
time my companion was not station- 
ary, ana 1 could see him, as far as from 
the sudden curvature of the glen my 


eye could reach, swinging trout i 
trout ashore, with the most galling 
success. At this moment 1 could ut- 
most have precipitated myself, from 
sheer vexation, into the deepest gul- 
let of the adjoining linn. At f 
1 was ready to proceed: 1 hat 
auired, at the expense of the 
flesh and nails upon my fingers, what 
I conceived, under economical ma- 
nagement, might prove a sufficiency 
of bait, and, hoping still to overtake 
and distance in my turn my mere 

S companion, 1 drew my lixan^ 
nly and incautiously, out to- 
wards the full stretch. It “ burbled" 
at once, and in so dose and intricate 
a manner, that not Archy Tait him- 
self, though distinguished for his ad- 
dress in such matters, could have 
unravelled the knot. This was saw 
only line, and these, for 1 fished with 

E my only hooks, save one. So, 
j my lips till they sprung again, 
and pressing my foot into the mossy 
turf till the water jerked through my 
toes, 1 waa compelled to spend a < 
sulerable space in undoing the oa 
ouencee of my own precipitancy i_ 
tolly. At last, however. Fortune i 
lented ; my line at once righted, a 
unfolded into full extent ; and off -I 
act, like an arrow from a bow, defcorv 
mined to overshoot, ere 1 laid a lima 
in the water, my now distant adver- 
sary. But, at my very first threw* 
my hook qaught behind me upon " a 
birn," and my fishing-rod snapped 
fairly into two. This was enough 
to drive a very saint mad ; so 1 in- 
stantly dashed the broken rod into 
the water, resolved and determined 
to fish no more whilst I breathed ; 
but, upon the remonstrance of any 
passing companion, 1 was prevailed 
upon to resume it from its anchorag e 
in the flood ; and, with an affected 
resignation, muttering all the while 
imprecations to myself, I set about 
repairing this second damage. Past 
my adversary, for such now I con* 
sidered him, again I shot ; and be- 
ing more wary in my second cast* 1 
succeeded in booking a brace of 
“ bolters,” which, after leading me 
a fool's errand up and down the 
stream, lock a sudden dash towards 
the further hank, and fairly camped 
with nearly the one-half of my line 
in their possession. 1 looked at the 
dangling and bookless remains of my 
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Bm, m a drowning sailsr look* at the 
end which haw just drifted be- 
yrod his reach; and, to augment my 
riagtm, 1 eorid aee the eouplri and 


twisting and twin- 
ssf other adown the stream, 
endcatlj inoi i bk of benefiting by 
thtir enpa Bj nw of qdds and 
■h obtained hem my new leafiy 
rmmnisii sling companion, I waa a* 
grin w fitted into efficiency, and had 
j— w ediil to a considerable distance 
ham the s cene of my present mis- 
hap*, when, in crossing a stream, 
whh the view of obtaining a more 
advantageous position on the farther 
hank, to my utter surprise, my bare 
hgi were e mb raced in a cutting and 
t mghn g line, and I dragged to the 
dvy had my twin deserters, and 
twngsod homes — the first stone-dead, 
and dm latter not a whit the worse 
for thrir somewhat extraordinary 
ysypga This was indeed lucks ; 
it was Hke a first glimpse of sunshine 
aaridst constant storm ; it was like 
the he and reluctant, yet most wel- 
eme smile of the master, after a 
diaadfal forenoon of frowning, and 
pikitb tod drubbing. 

itwaathaoeasooof sea trouts; and, 
after* simple of hours of successful 
fchiag, 1 hooked one apparently aeve- 
rri ps u n ds mag^it. WereJ^to^vemy 

redly gneas him at not leas than five, 
bat s p a ai ring according to the tables 
in Hutton, it h probable he might 
wrigh somewhere about three pounds. 
Hs piangrd, Anna himself into the air, 
dspsdagaxn into toe depth, and floun- 
cai about in the finest style imagin- 
ed* ; at last, taking the stream-head 
raffim suddenly, for pirn to humour 
ban I had none, he showed tail and 
fin above the surface of the water— 
brought his two extremities almost 
Ms contact — shot himself out again 
with a fearful rapidity — took ad van- 
tans of tbs adjoining gullet— and was 
am with my book, before I had time 
other to per c eive or to prepare against 
thsdanoer.But, as unforeseen dreum- 
Methd to this catastrophe, occur- 
ivuoss equally unlooked-for brought 
about a reparation of the loss ; for in 
in in stant I behold the disengaged 
eaptiou floundering upon the dry 
ari, haring fairly pitched himself 
rot e f his native dement by his h£ad- 
hpg precipitancy. I lost no time, 


yon may be sure, in placing myself 
at foil length over my prey ; and, 
with my thumbs firmly wedged into 
his gills, I was soon enabled to set all 
accident at defiance. There he lay, 
all lovely in life, exhibiting scale, 
and fin, and shoulder, and spot, of 
the most fascinating hue ; and ever 
and anon, as the recollection of his 
pres e nt awkward situation seemed to 
dawn upon him, he cut a few ca- 
pers, and exhibited over the green 
turf a few somersets, which contri- 
buted materially to encrease my de- 
light 

41 When at the blithe end of our journey 
at last, 

Wha the deuce ever thinks of the road ha 
has pass'd !” 

This moment of strong and unalloyed 
extacy more than repaid me for all 
my former mishaps and vexations, 
and for an hour or two' after this, 
1 fished with that patient self-com- 
placency which is at once the con- 
sequence and the cause of success. 

1 had ascended, by this time, 
nearly to the source of the brawl- 
ing stream, and at every opening 
up of the winding glen, as 1 ad- 
vanced, 1 could perceive a sensible 
diminution of the brown and foam- 
belled current. The day had conti- 
nued dark, though the morning mist 
had cleared away. My companion 
had drifted, in despair of overtaking 
me, into an adjoining and sitter 
stream. I was quite alone ; whilst 
the black bull-headed trouts were 
ready to jump out of the water, in 
order to compass the descending bait. 
The glen narrowed apace, till the 
“ bonny green-sward banka** disap- 
peared, and I found myself in a linn 
hanging upon the face of a deep 
scaur, and impending over a dark and 
deep pool beneath. In this some- 
what ticklish predicament, it was my 
hap to hook, and even to extricate 
from the depth, a trout of considera- 
ble dimensions, in attempting to grasp 
which, however, with my hand, I 
suddenly lost my balance, and was 
precipitated— fishing-rod, trout, and 
tiasket, plump into the abyss of wa- 
ter below. Upon lifting up my ears 
above the surface of the flood, like 
Neptune when about to quell the 
tempest which jEolus had raised, I 
couia just perceive the crown of my 
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well-tarred hat making its last tilt- 
ing movement over tne downward 
gullet into the pool beneath. I 
dragged, not without difficulty, my 
dripping person to a side, made 
some investigation into the fate of 
my line, fish-hooks, and basket, and 
found the first twisted, even to the 
blood starting, round my ankle — 
the second yerked up to the barb 
in my leg— and the third completely 
emptied of its contents, and exhibit- 
ing nothing but dripping willows 
and scaly slime. Here was an acci- 
dent with a vengeance ! The whole 
successful labours of a forenoon lost 
in an instant ! The finest sea-trout 
which fisherman's eye had ever scan- 
ned, and measured, and admired, 
lodged five feet deep amidst the gurg- 
ling and troubled flood ! I could put 
up with wet clothes, and cut ankle, 
and even lacerated and smarting legs; 
but to lose my “ ostensibles,” — to be 
deprived of the pleasure, on my even- 
ing return home, of counting out my 
dozens, one by one, (beginning with 
the smallest,! upon a large pew- 
ter plate— this was indeed insup- 
portable ; and I jumped, and raved, 
and all but blubbered on the occa- 
sion. At length, having accidentally 
cast my eye upon the downward 
stream, I thought I could discern, 
through the dark and hazy flood, my 
favourite trout beginning to exhibit 
his points, and tumbling leisurely 
over towards the head of the stream. 
In an instant he was restored to my 
basket, and accompanied by as many 
more of the scattered and immersed 
“ dead" as the favouring current 
chose to refund. “ Levius fit pa- 
tienti&” — a few minutes, such is 
the happy temperament of boyhood, 
(“ the tear forgot as soon as shed !”) 
restored me again to a fuli enjoy- 
ment of the sport. 

After a goad deal of travel along 
a tiny streamlet, which now ran 
“ cooking underneath the braes," 
taking advantage of spret and rush- 
bush to hide its greatly diminished 
waters, I at last arrived at the very 
source, or spring. This issued from 
beneath a collection of grey, mossy 
stones, called a cairn ; and whilst it 
communicated a fresh and a lively 
green to a fairy spot of unequalled 
smoothness and beauty, it slipt away 
gradually from small runuer, into 
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deeper cifevice, and cut, and ravine, 
till its waters had collected them* 
selves into that fishing aspect which 
we denominate “ a burn/ 1 sat me 
down upon one of the grey mom- 
covered stones — pulled out from my 
pockets my oaten store of provisions, 
— cast njy eyes from the command- 
ing eminence where I sat, far into 
the Southern horizon, and beheid 
the Solway opening up into splen- 
dour under my view, and almost, 
seemingly, at my feet. The mid- 
day sun had now penetrated the 
clouds; and whilst I scooped out 
with my hand a beverage of tne moot 
refreshing purity, I imbibed at every 
pore warmth, and light, and creep- 
ing pleasure, and tingling extacy. To 
those who have experienced the cir- 
cumstances under which my senses 
and perceptions now reposed in bliss- 
fulness, not a word of inductive illus- 
tration or amplification is necessary ; 
but to others, who are apt to form 
their notions of fishing hum muddy 
and artificial ponds, on the banks of 
which furnaces smoke, and children 
roll about in moral and natural pol- 
lution — to such it may be necessary 
to add, that the soul is naturally ele- 
vated with the body, and that, from a 
commanding position, and such aa 1 
now occupied, the heaven, die earth, 
the air, and the water, all the element*, 
and all the inhabitants thereof, are 
laid under contribution to the fibber's 
gratification. For him the mist trails 
itself into broken fragments, through 
which peep up, in the distance, the 
cottage smoke, and the valley extent 
of pooly waters ; — for him the lap- 
wing and the plover, the grey lark 
and the heath-cock, mount, or skim, 
or flutter, or dive, in varied and ani- 
mating combinations ; — for him the 

and tfie spret, and the heath, chirps 
and hops away the time, on long:, 
lithe, and bended limbs ; — for him 
the slender sound of moving waters 
comes up from the trailing grass, in 
softness and whispering ; inviting to 
slumber, by the very means which 
arrest attention ; — for him the lambs 
bleat on the hill-side, amidst the 
hoarser responses of their black -vi- 
saged dams, and the shepherd's dog 
talks and raves incessantly ; — and 
for him sleep often descends upon 
the beams of a noon-day sun, in im - 
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p a wyilte and overpowering ad. 
ranee. 

Tftfc was actually the case with 
mm to present ; for, after having 
net or twice examined my basket, 
ad fingered over from head to tail, 
tad from tail again to head, my “ sea 
treat,* I laid myself back upon the 
soft, and drikkrasly odorous sward, 
—dung my anna out to full stretch, 

and gradually sank fast asleep. 
My dreams were of that mixed and 
Mng kind, wherein pleasure and 
pda, truth and phantasy, probabi- 
lity and impossibility, are strangely 
eased up in one whirling eddy of 
e sat anen t Again 1 wandered by 
the mountain torrent, and ray bas- 
ket was again loaded to an over- 
flew ; — again I hung; suspended by 
the 'brow of a iptdpice ; and, all of 
a sa d de n , a mighty, rushing, over- 
whelming noise, was in mine ear ; it 
seemed as if the side of the moun- 
tain bad parted company with Us 
sopport,axxl, shooting downwards in 
ftarfaf precipitation, was gorging up 
the whole linn within which 1 hung. 

1 dmfldete d through every artery and 
made; and, after long and painful 
eflbrt, in which I had clutched up 
by the roots an adjoining braken, I 
awake, to the perception of a terror 
semedy less overpowering than that 
frsm which 1 had escaped. A dark 
mid stifling cloud overahot the hill 
under the brow of which I reposed, 
whOrt distant, muttering, and, aa it 
Meed, subterranean thunder, boom- 
ed; and quavered, and shook from be- 
hind me. Another, and yet another 
swell and bound proclaimed, in pretty 
distinct language, that the storm was 
imt advancing upon my elevated and 
ftsherless position. I looked all 
mound for shelter, or company; but 
neither house nor man appeared un- 
der the murky and sooty gloom. One 
until solitary “ shiel, or lodge,” built 
of turf, stood on the very peak of the 
mou ntain , and at about a mile's dis- 
tance.- To this, as to the nearest shel- 
ter, I resolved, in the face of the ad- 
usehy cloud, and a most arduous 
taftnl, to fly. In an instant I was 
a tabowd OLed in a dense and suffocat- 
ing nriht, resembling the smoke dis- 
charged front the mouth of « vol- 
cano, or of a cannon. One sudden, 
htad, and whizzing flash, passed 
osflr, around, beneath, and, 1 could 
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almost imagine, through me. I felt 
as if the atmosphere had kindled, 
and was about to become one glow 
of red and scorching oven flame. 
The thunder followed almost in- 
stantly, and drove me, by its deaf- 
ening knell, forward flat upon my 
face, and closely embedded in long 
and matted heath. Again 1 recover- 
ed breath to move, and self-com- 
mand to ran; and ever and anon 
as I advanced upon the steep, I pro- 
ected first the smaller trouts, and, 
atterly, the larger, (with one solitary 
exception,) from my basket. Had 
the earth opened before me, I verily 
believe I should have jumped into the 
crater, in order to escape from that 
upper misrule, and mid-day night, 
which prevailed around me. I nad 
now fairly lost sight of the “ hut, or 
shieling/’ and was literally groping 
ray way through darkness, smoke, 
and Are. Peal after peal pitched with 
a rending and tearing sound against 
the drum of my ear, and upon the 
parapet of my brain. I could sup- 
port it no longer ; so down I sunk 
into a hag, and up to the ears in 
black ana mossy sludge. The hail 
began to descend, at first in separate 
ana distinct drops, but anon, as if 
shaken down by a sudden clap, in 
one wild rush and roar. The water 
all around me rose up, and boiled, 
and sputtered in the face of the hea- 
vens. I lay now altogether invisible 
to mortal eye, amidst the mighty 
movements of the elements — a small 
emmet, on the wide circle of the 
earth — a tiny percipient, amidst the 
blind urgency of nature. In the 
very midst, and, as I may say, whirl- 
wind, of this tempest, the whistle of 
a shepherd on his dog reached my 
ear. Never was sound more cheer- 
ful; it seemed os if the conscious- 
ness of a fellow-mortal at hand had 
diminished the danger, or dispersed 
the storm. This whistle was suc- 
ceeded by a “ Puir fallow — Hec- 
tor, Hector — puir fallow, are ye 
feart, man ?” pronounced in the true 
South-country Doric. In a word, a 
few minutes more saw the cloud 
pass away, and placed me snugly by 
the side of the “ Ettrick,” then the 
“ Caple” shepherd, of whose bottle 
of milk, and scones, and cheese, I 
partook; and under whose spirited 
and amusing discourse I was enabled 
O 
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to target all the risk and the terror 
of the storm. 

To resume my fishing amusement 
was now altogether impossible ; for, 
as the cloud cleared away, and the 
mist gradually lifted its ragged edges 
from glen, and peak, ana ridge, I 
could see, 

M Prone down the hills, abrupt, from rock 
to rock, 

** Red, roaring, rough, the impetuous 
torrents smoke ; 

so homewards I quietly, and even 
cheerily, trudged, all alive, and in 
possession of my "one trout” When 
I had gained the brae-head above 
my native cottage, (for thus 1 must 
denominate an ill-thatched and 
coarsely-walled cottar's dwelling,) the 
smoke rose blue and peaceful, blend- 
ing beautifully with the upper at- 
mosphere ; the hens strayed cheeri- 
ly about under the influence of the 
setting sun; and Nature had again 
resumed her wonted and more win- 
ning aspect * * * * 

P. S. My Unde, to his dying day, 
was quite an enthusiast on the score 
of fishing. He had a rod, construct- 
ed in the form of a staff, which he 
used to denominate his “ Sabbath 
sanctified," (as he could travel with 
it on Sunday ;) and he has even been 
heard to express a regret, of a fine 
showery Sabbath afternoon, that he 
could not, with propriety, borrow 
and lend with his Maker. Yet my 
Uncle's piety was genuine ; and his 
observance of the rules of propriety, 
on all occasions which really reauir- 
ed such observance, truly exemplary. 
“ Requiescat in pace !" In the mean 
time, we shall, under your favour 
and permission, Mr Editor, proceed, 
in due form and season, at some fu- 
ture period, with his authentic and 
edifying history. X. 


GEOMETRICAL ANALYSIS, AND GEO- 
METRY OF CURVE LINES, BEING 
VOLUME 8ECOND OF A COURSE OF 
MATHEMATICS, AND DESIGNED 
AS AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
BY JOHN LE8L1E, ESQ. &C. EDIN- 
BURGH. 

Geometrical. Analysis is one 
Of the most delightful and engaging 


brandies of all the m at h em atical 
sciences. Newton was so well ac- 
quainted with its advantages, and 
was so enamoured of its beauties, 
that he bestowed upon it the highest 
encomiums. “ He frequently prais- 
ed Slusius, Barrow, and Huygens, 
for not being influenced by the false 
taste which then began to prevail. 
He used to commend the laudable at- 
tempts of Hugo P’Omerique, to re- 
store the ancient analysis, and vary 
much esteemed Appollonius's book, 
De Section* liaUmis r, for giving us a 
clearer notion of it than we had be- 
fore." The ancient analysis, aa defin- 
ed by Pappus, in his mathematical 
collections, “ Is the method of pro- 
ceeding from the thing sought, taken 
for granted, through its consequen- 
ces, to something that is really grant- 
ed or known ; in which sense it ii 
opposed to synthesis, or composition^ 
which commences with the Last stef 
of the analysis, and traces the several 
steps backwards, making that in thii 
case antecedent, which in the othei 
was consequent, till we arrive at th< 
thing sought, which was assumed ii 
the first step of the analysis.** Thii 
subject has, since the time of New* 
ton, been iribre cultivated in Britaii 
than in any other, country in Europe 
The late Dr R. Simeon applied to i 
all the powera of his mighty mind 
and his labours in this departxnen 
are extremely valuable. It was als 
cultivated with success by T. Simp 
son, by Burrow, Horsley, Law 
. son, ana Playfair. In the difieren 
periodical papers, such as the Diariei 
and Leybourne’s Repository, tbos 
nurseries for mathematicians, whei 
names which now rank at the hea 
of every department of science, on< 
tried tneir unfledged efforts, an 
gradually rose to eminence ; in the] 
little unassuming tracts, the aneki 
geometry has arrived almost at 
state of maturity. This being tl 
case, it is a matter of astonishmen 
that before this Epitome by Mr Lei 
lk, no one should have thought i 
writing an elementary treatise on U 
subject ; because the materials almo 
every where abounded, in a state re 
dy for use, and requiring only to 1 
collected, and properly arranged* Tl 
above-quoted assertion of Nevrto 
recorded by Pemberton, and pfublisi 
ed in the preface to bis View of Nei 
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taJasfouSatl^ his eouxrtrymen to 
carat ; tod we hare little sample 
it railing that dim is no country 
vtae geometry has been aulthwted 
tabsonueh su cce ss, and in which 
'+kn generally known, as in this 
Uni If the French hare got the 
taiof ts in the modern analysis, 
tab, in the differential calculus, 
cad its appendages, we are far a-hetd 
•f tan in the geometrical analysis; 
•adeem in the ether wo are sdvra- 



e i dapdt of French literature, 
b itpeesent a eonstellation of 
gtaiat, which shines with unootn« 
nn splendor, while, in the Depart- 
me nts , Ki e Dce is but thinly scattered; 
bit with us, men of the most re- 
sp fcgsdent talents are found in the re- 
motest comas of the Island, and the 
nHsgstmehcvs may often vie with 
tapufasors in our colleges. 

h seUoas happens that men of 
■Mg tad powerful genius attend 
■ta to arrangement, or to modes 
^instruction; these, writh them, are 
bsttoiaor objects, andfltere either not 
•MU to st all, or at least not suf- 
fltaiy sate render their works suit- 
•bh for students. Thus it happens, 
ta their wntings are often left in a 
my rough and unfinished state ; and 
M of tatfe* whose hnsintas it is to 
•tad ts arraugesnent and method, 
P® tan afterwards the proper fi- 
■Ul Hence we have derived those 
ta models, in which all the parts 
** properly placed, and in which 
Mv indndnal branch has received 
fbe highest degree of polish of which 
bb capable. The elements of geo- 
tay by Euclid is a work of this 
Mapfioa. The arrangement of 
tacnos scattered fragments was 
by° by Euclid, and, after passing 
Jtaigh a very great number of 
tafc, it has at last received its ut- 
tat polish from Professor Playfair. 
ms authors possess the powers of 
taxation to a very consioerable ex- 
M,while others give obscurity to 
tatoiu they touch* On mathema- 
Msuhgecta, T. Simpson rad Mac- 
tan write with peculiar elegance 
Uprapicuity; Emerson, though a 
M tamed person, had not a very 
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met hod of eipUnio g bfan- 

his writings, therefore, are 
clumsy, and sometimes obscure. 
Books should always be made as 
easy as the subjects will admit; 
therefore, of two books which con- 
tain the same quantity of informa- 
tion, that is evidently the better 
in which the subject is treated in the 
easiest manner: besides, as scientific 
books are never read but for the pur- 
pose of information, such books 
should always be written entirely for 
the purpose of instruction. The 
powers of elucidation are of a higher 
order than many persons imagine ; 
rad the author who hi possessed of 
these in an eminent degree, is enly 
inferior to him who is posaemed of 
the faculty of invention. 

It would be a difficult task to 
class the performance now before 
us; — it neither abounds in disco- 
veries, nor is its arrangement natu- 
ral or perspicuous, so that it cannot 
generally be used as a text-book. On 
a pretty careful perusal, however, 
we find, that, like all Mr Leslie's 
other mathematical productions, it 
contains a number of beauties and 
deformities, — a number of excellen- 
cies, which display a vigorous intel- 
lect, and a thorough knowledge of 
his subject, contrasted with a num- 
ber of defects, which we shall endea- 
vour to point out, and which detract 
considerably from its value. These 
principally arise from a want of me- 
thod, an inherent deficiency in' the 
art of elucidation, and an affected 
desire of giving an air of novelty to 
old subjects. In his geometry, con- 
siderable irregularity may be found ; 
it is extremely deficient in point of 
systematic order, while some of the 
demonstrations are imperfect ; it is 
also defective in its logic. In this work 
we nowhere find that regular conca- 
tenation of ideas, by which the scat- 
tered parts are united into one whole, 
nor do we discover in it the beautiful 
dependence of one proposition upon 
another, which is every where found 
in the Elements of Euclid ; and yet, 
in a {Treat number of places, we are 
struck with scintillations of genius, 
observe hew modes of demonstration, 
and sometimes meet with uncommon 
and useful illustrations. These are the 
things that sell Mr Leslie's publica- 
tions. The matter, also, with which 
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be pr e sent* us, is, often selected from 
expensive and scarce books, and this 
very much enhances the value of his 
own ; otherwise a more heterogeneous 
mass was never thrown into one heap, 
than what we meet with, jumbled to- 
gether, in the notes to the fourth edi- 
tion of his Geometry, lately publish- 
ed. Still these notes are valuable. 
They contain a considerable quantity 
of information ; but it is information 
that must be fished out by mathema- 
ticians ; the tyro cannot come at it ; 
and, after all, it is of an isolated na- 
ture. We know from experience, that 
students in general cannot be taught 
Geometry from Mr Leslie’s book ; and 
the same observations may be applied, 
mutatfe mutandis, to the volume be- 
fore us : we are just as certain that 
students in general cannot possibly be 
taught the Conic Sections from this 
book. The author observes, that “ the 
present work, which forms the second 
volume of a course of Mathematics, 
is the fruit of persevering application. 
Owing to various accidents, it has 
been repeatedly interrupted and re- 
sumed ; and 1 feel now relieved by 
the discharge of a task, which no- 
thing but the anxious desire to pro- 
mote a juster taste in the cultivation 
of mathematical science, could have 
induced me to undertake.” We are 
very much at a loss to conceivewhat 
the Professor can mean by a “juster 
taste.” If he means that more real 
taste is displayed by him in this work 
than is displayed by other writers 
who have treated on the same sub- 
jects, we must inform him that he 
labours under a very considerable 
mistake. 

This volume includes three distinct trea- 
tises, which may be thus enumerated : 

1. Geometrical Analysis. — This 
tract, in a less finished state, was annexed 
to the first and second editions of the 
Elements of Geometry. It consisted of a 
series of choice problems, rising in gra- 
dation, and spreading into the rich and 
ample fields of the ancient analysis. In 
collecting, disposing, and sometimes fram- 
ing the materials, I spared no exertion. 
The Essay was accordingly well received, 
both at home and abroad, and has con- 
spired to advance the study of Geometry, 
by reviving the fine models bequeathed 
by the Greeks. 

That this tract is a valuable be- 
quest therp is no question ; but that 


it is a model of the geometry of- the 
Greeks, or that it contains much, or 
even any of the spirit of the Grecian 
geometry, is at least problematical- 
There is a maimer, a taste, displayed 
in the ancient geometry, which is ex- 
tremely difficult to describe ; we can 
appreciate it and feel it where it really 
exists, but we can scarcely point out 
what is wanting to form it. It a- 
bounds in great purity in the Ele- 
ments of Euclid, and fine specimens 
of it may be found in the posthu- 
mous works of Dr R. Simaon ; it is 
seen also in the writings of T. Simp- 
son, and of Profemer Playfair; in 
Stewart’s Tracts, in Hamilton’s Co- 
nic Sections, and in Newton’s Prin- 
cipia. Now let us read, mark, and 
, compare. The Professor proceeds : 

In finally committing this treatise to 
the public, I have endeavoured to render 
it as complete as possible. I have care- 
fully revised the whole, and pruned some 
excrescences ; but I have filled up other 
important parts, and extended consider- 
ably the chain of propositions. The study 
of such a digest appears admirably fitted 
to improve the intdlect, by trainii|g it to 
habits of precision, arrangement, and doee 
investigation. 

From this it appears, that Mr Les- 
lie is not aware that his writings are 
defective in order and arrangement. 
If no one has yet pointed out to him 
this palpable met, we are happy in 
being the first to inform him of what 
has been long known to every body 
but himself. Men are not always 
proper judges of the merits of their 
own writings. Milton, we are told, 
preferred his Paradise Regained to 
his Paradise Lost ; and, in this in- 
stance, he was perhaps the only man 
that ever judged so erroneously. This 
part of Mr Leslie’s work, however, 
is many degrees better than either of 
the two that follow : it will be useful 
to some English scholars, as contain- 
ing extracts from dear knd scarce 
books, some of which are in the Latin 
language. 

II. Geometry or Lines or the 
Second Order. — These curves, disco- 
vered by the immediate successors of 
Plato, drew their origin from the section 
of a plane perpendicular to another, which 
touched the side of a regular cone, their 
different species being determined by the 
angle of its apex. The Parabola ww 
formed by the section of a right-angled 
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demonstrations sometimes “ spread 
into the broad and ample field" of ab- 
surdity. In this part there are many 
typographical errors, and some of ano- 
ther kind. In page 216, the author 
says, that “ the section of the oblique 
line DM with the parabola and el- 
lipse, if it meets the curve, will take 
place on the same side of the direc- 
trix, but it will always cut the hy- 
perbola either on the same or oppo- 
site sides, except in the limits of 
transition." This is not true. In page 
218. “ SR, drawn parallel to OT, 
ia reciprocally a tangent to the de- 
rivative, or interposed hyperbola at 
S." This has not been defined . In 
the same page he speaks'of a focal 
ordinate ; which has not been defined. 

page 228, he says, “ A straight 
line, drawn on either side from the 
centre of an hyperbola, in the ex- 
treme position of a vanishing tangent , 
is called an Asymptote ." Now what, 
we ask, can be the position of a 
" vanishing tangent ?" The learned 
reader will here perceive what pains 
Mr Leslie has taken in improving 
the “simplicity, clearness, and ele- 
gance," of the definitions. In the same 
page, he says, that two straight lines 
(there referred to) “ represent the 
tangents to the hyperbola, though 
they can never meet the curve !" Iu 
page 251, “ A circle is said to oscu- 
late a curve, when no other circle 
can be made to pass between it and 
the curve." The explanation which 
follows this is equally defective. Can 
any thing pass between things that 
touch ? In page 269, scholium — “ In 
the circle and rectangular hyperbola, 
the rectangles HEI, FEG, are evi- 
dently equal is this evidently true? 
In page 273, scholium — “ Tne ap- 
plication of this proposition discloses 
the distinctive features of the several 
species of the curve." This only 
makes the curve disclose the locus of 
P. Other parts of this scholium are 
defective, and in two places, at least, 
he makes use of the Petit io Prin - 
cipii. At page 279, he says, “The 
triangles GAH, GCH, being similar 
to g a h, and g c h, are therefore 
similar to DAE, DCF." This is 
true for a single point. At page 
320, in the scholium, the expression 
BE+AE (BC — AE) AE 

AB '2 

is wrong printed. The plates, in ge- 


I by a lake uectkm at the acute mod 
of tbe obtuse cones. Apollonius showed 
tfcst the same canes would be produced 
from a ragukr coat of any angle, if dis- 
wet od by planes at different inclinations. 
The modems have extended the property 
to die oblique cone, or of the cone defined 
by radiants, from a fixed point, or apex, 
to a circular base, which, being cut in va- 
ways by the same plane, gives the 
species of the curve. But al- 
the d is se cti on of the cone gave 
bird* to these lines, they still decidedly 
bdnag to plane geometry. Several emi- 
■sot authors, however, have preferred 
the mode of deducing their proper ti es 
from the solid. Yet, notwithstanding 
Joawaatidentai advantages* the difficulty 
d Kpmacnting or conceiving the inter- 
wetionB of planes, perplexed, too, by a 
mahiplicitj of lines, renders the progress 
of the student extremely tedious and irk- 
some. The author himself appears al- 
ways glad in escaping as soon as possible 
from that intricate path, to follow the 
moth road of Plane Geometry'. The 
direct and luminous method of treating 
these carves, therefore, is to transfer them 
st once to s plane surface, selecting, as a 
some simple property from 
other proper ti es are the most 
ewfly evolved.** 

If Mr Leslie intended that this 
tract on Conic Sections, or lines of 
the second order, should be used as 
a text-book, his intentions, however 
laudable, will be frustrated ; for its 
appearance is the most forbidding of 
sm t hin g of tbe kind we have any 
where met with. The method of 
treating the three curves, generally in 
the same proposition, had been tried 
bef o r e , and had been found too diffi- 
cult, and too perplexing for learners. 
Itfcaho more specious in appearance 
than in reality ; for three diagrams 
are requisite, and the student is ob- 
find to read the demonstration as 
Haas re fe r en ce to each of the figures, 
which is tantamount to reading three 
(hatinet demonstrations ; that is, it is 
equivalent to reading demonstrations 

each of the curves, when treated 
aiagiy, and independent of each other. 
The tract, however, has an air of 
novelty about it,— is,in some respects, 
a masterly performance, — and some 
pffifti of it will be read by mathema - 
dooms with benefit; but, with re- 
***** to /farmers, it “ diverges" from 
wf illness , — its points do not proper- 
ly u merge to coalescence," — and the 
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neral, are remarkably fine, and well 
executed. Figure 119, however, is 
quite absurd. 

III. GEOMETRY OF THE HlGHEK 
Cuaves. — A Treatise formed on a regu- 
lar plan, to embrace the chief properties 
of all the remarkable curves above the 
lines of the second order, has long been 
wanted, for completing the course of ma- 
thematical instruction. Some works, in- 
deed, on Conic Sections, have bestowed a 
glance over this subject; but their no- 
tices are scanty, and confined to a very 
few curves. The properties of the higher 
curves lie scattered through volumes of 
difficult access, and are only brought oc- 
casionally into view as exemplifications 
of the rules of the method of Fluxions, 
or of the Differential and Integral Calcu- 
lus. But the beautiful relations of these 
curves expand our prospects, and afford 
wide scope for the application of a refin- 
ed geometry. To avoid circuitous de- 
monstration it became expedient, on this 
Occasion, to depart somewhat from the an- 
cient manner of proceeding ; but such de- 
viations nowise impair the accuracy of 
the reasoning. 

The superior elegance and perspicuity 
with which the geometrical process un- 
folds the properties of those higher curves, 
may show that the Fluxionary Calculus 
should be more sparingly employed, if 
not reserved for the solution of problems 
of a more arduous nature. I have drawn 
the materials from various sources, but 
chiefly from the writings of Huygens and 
the two Bemouillis. But the value of 
the treatise will consist in the symmetry 
of the structure, and the beauty arid im- 
portance of the propositions which it has 
combined. 

The properties of curves of the 
higher orders have certainly been too 
much neglected by our mathemati- 
cians. Emerson, however, has done 
more than “ glance'* at them, at the 
end of his Conic Sections. His epi- 
tome is far from comprehending a 
regular treatise on curves, but it is 
not extremely inferior to this by Mr 
Leslie. Both treat the subject in 
nearly the same manner, which is 
certainly clumsy, and embarrassing. 
In treating of the properties of 
curves, the analytical method is su- 
perior to the geometrical ; the rea- 
soning in both is nearly the same, 
but the algorithm of the one is vastly 
superior to that of the other. The 
reader may find much on this sub- 


ject in the second volume of Buies'* 
Analysis Infinitorum; Cramer hasslao 

S ‘ven us a quarto volume on curse*. 

ewton, Maclaurin, Robertson, and 
many others, have likewise treated of 
this subject There was consequently 
no lack of materials, although there 
was no regular introduction ; and oo 
for we may be allowed to praise Mr 
Leslie's work, as being the first ele- 
mentary treatise on curves of the 
higher kind in our language. The 
Magnetic Curve, and me Tractory, 
are the greatest novelties in this past 
of the work ; but the former of then 
bad been recently treated analytically 
by Professor Wallace, and an excel- 
lent paper on the latter is given toy 
M. Bonne, in the Memoirs of the A- 
eaderay of Sciences for 1719. 

We have now only to notice the 
Professor's language, which, in our 
opinion, is extremely improper for 
geometrical reasoning : it is too flow- 
ery ; and there is a sort of tinsel about 
it, which strongly reminds ua of the 
tawdry dresses in which the sainta in 
some Catholic churches arebedizened. 
He talks about “ the different phmsms 
exhibited by the concourse of a 
straight line with a curve ;’* of “a tan - 
gent combined with a point mer&inf 
the same contact. ” Again, “ the radi- 
ating lines AE, and C F, will, with 
a certain angle, change from conver- 
gence to divergence ; out at the limits 
on either hand, they will shoot into a 
parallel direction “ suppose the 
three points to stand in a straight 
line “ when the intersection G 
shoots into indefinite remoteness*,** 
Let us also take part of his description 
of the Quadratrix. “At this limit the 
curve must vanish into distance . In 
the description of the third right 
angle, the intersection will begin a- 
gam beyond H, will travel through 
E, at an interval beyond F, equal to 
O E, and will shade away towards G, 
along a second asymptote placed, at 
an equal distance beyond the first.** 
At page 337, “ If a point starting 
to the right, or left, gradually bend 
its course,** See. “ ana conceive the 
int C, darting at first parallel tc 
B, or D A, should incessantly de~ 
viate from this direction.’* We liav^ 
also “ travelling points,” and points oj 
contact that range in right line*. 
speaks also of “ the great law, whici 
not only guides the revolutions off th< 
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riwii about thi «OB» ,lwU <|w rnw- 
Wsmref their satellites about them- 
jdvc*/* andof “ the organic descrip- 
ta«i of canaiy on which the muw 
of Newton fluked a sodden blaze” 
Bat enough on this subject. We 
should, how ever, be glad to know 
whether those elegancies are likewise 
to be faithfully translated into the 
French and German languages. 

“ It only remains/* says Mr L., 
“ for completing my plan, to pro- 
duct a volume on Descriptive Geome- 
try, and the theory of solids, compre- 


and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry.** Another relume, then, 
it seems, is to complete the Profes- 
sors Course of Mathematics. Weave 
not conceited enough to suppose that 
he will endeavour, in his next, to 
avoid the faults we hare pointed oat 
in this and his preceding volume; 
we hope, however, shortly to see the 
completion of his plan, and sincerely 
wish that “ repeated accidents’* may 
not again intervene, so at to “ re- 
peatedly interrupt” hie very laudable 
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London , July 2 . 

Oca Winter Theatres, as they are 
called, and miscalled, both closed 
just before the commencement of 
the last month of Summer — July. 
The nobility and gentry of former 
times used to enjoy the luxury of 
dear air, fine prospects, and healthy 
exercises, long before the termina- 
tion of May ; but now, what with 
the late sitting of Parliament, and 
the consequent detention of the King 
and Court in the metropolis, nobody 
of any rank thinks of quitting Lon- 
don far the country, until it has, 
in truth, lost all its early beauty ; 
that beauty which is the more de- 
hghtful, because it is contrasted with 
m> coldness and barrenness of winter. 
Ifr Brougham (but what has his 
name to do with theatrical criticism?) 
in a late speech, incidently showed, 
th* King William could not compel 
his Parliament to sit in June, in or- 
dm that he might have supplies for 
ths pmmention of his campaigns. It 


is now most probable that the Poti o n 
will not conclude till August. The 
town is thus kept full, and the Win- 
ter Theatres have been obliged to 
encroach, by degrees, upon the period 
hitherto considered the property of 
their summer rivals. Of course, this 
is a serious injury to the latter, es- 
pecially as they will be compelled to 
shut their doors immediately after 
the former re-open theirs in October. 

Neither Covent-Garden nor Dro- 

2 -Lane produced any novelty wee- 
y of nonce between the date of my 
last letter and the end of their career. 
To the first, the season has been very 
profitable; and Mr EUiston, as lessee 
of the last, has at least been able to 
pay his rent,and to addabout £.1,100 
for extra-nights, not included in the 
engagement. Of oourse, the proprie- 
tors of .both are in good spirits, and, 
if matters still proceed in this way, 
we shall have theatrical property at 
a premium. On the subject of novel- 
ties, 1 may mention, that one was 
promised on the night when Abbot 
took his benefit; but neither the pro- 
mise nor the piece were performed. 
I allude to the announcement of the 
farce of “ Mr H./' which was never 
played bat once, having had the mis- 
fortune, some years ago, to be damned. 
It is the work of a man of very eccen- 
tric and original genius, Mr Charles 
Lamb, ana it is printed in a late 
collection of bis productions. It met 
its fate, not from any fault of the au- 
thor, actors, or audience, but from 
an accident of the weather, which 
put every body out of humour. The 
{dot turns upon a point, and if the 
audience is not diapered to be well 


satisfied, but to be fastidious and hy- 
percritical, it could not succeed. The 
design of the piece is to shew the in- 
conveniences, difficulties, and dan- 
gen, to which a man may be expos- 
ed, from having a hideous name, 
which induces him always to conceal 
it under the initial letter. If it had 
been revived on the fine evening when 
Abbot had bis benefit, 1 would have 
answered for its success. Its expul- 
sion from the stage was attended 
with one good consequence, at least, 
viz. that the author, in a periodical 
work of the day, wrote a most inge- 
nious and amusing article, upon the 
singular blessing af being damned f 
Why Mr Abbot substituted another 
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farce for it, in* the bills of the day, 
has not been explained, and I do not 
know that it is necessary it Bkould be. 

I have heard it said in various 
quarters, that my criticism upon Mr 
Colman's “ Law of Java/' in the 
Edinburgh Magazine of last month, 
was somewhat too severe. I did not 
write it until I had seen the play 
twice; and by an accident, (for after 
discharging my duty, nothing but 
accident could nave occasioned it,) I 
have seen it once since ; and upon die 
re-perusal of the article, I feel satis- 
fied that I have said in it no more 
than was deserved. People in Lon- 
don are very little used to read any 
thing freely written, regarding the 
stage. In general, they just skim over 
the theatrical articles in the daily 
newspapers, in order to see whether 
a piece or an actor has been well or 
ill received ; but they have ceased, 
and properly, to have much reliance 
upon the opinions and impartiality of 
the writers. In this respect, the 
system is very different now, to what 
it was formerly, (I mean some eight 
or ten years ago,) and our journals 
are all more or less unwilling, or 
afraid, to speak out in the way of 
disprai.se. They are by no means as 
independent in the affairs of the dra- 
ma as they are in the affairs of the 
state ; and it is certainly a great de- 
fect in the mode in which they are 
conducted. Boileau has a line, 

(Test un mcchant miticr que cclui de mi - 
dire ; 

but the writers to whom I refer seem 
to make no distinction between fair 
truth and unfair detraction. It may 
also be admitted, that it is better to 
err on the more favourable side ; but 
the paltry squeamishness almost in- 
variably displayed, on theatrical sub- 
jects, by the daily press, is undoubt- 
edly highly injurious to the true in- 
terests of the drama. What if the 
Managers of Drury- Lane and Co- 
vent-Garden withheld their free ad- 
mission, in consequence of the publi- 
cation of a little wholesome censure ? 
It could be a matter of no importance 
to such newspapers as the “ Times" 
and the “Chronicle ;* and they would 
gain infinitely more, by delivering 
themselves from the trammels under 
which they are at present placed. 
The free admissions operate in ano- 
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ther way disadvantageously ; fa 
they point out the individual who i: 
employed to write, and it is an awk 
ward tiling for him to make persona 
enemies of all the authors and actor 
upon whom he may publish remark 
which they consider ill-natured and 
severe. I allow, nevertheless, that i 
critic, in a widely-extended journal, 
hm a delicate and a responsible task 
to perform, and that some forbear- 
ance, and even tenderness, is requir- 
ed in its execution. 

As I have yet some room left in 
my sheet, I may advert very briefly 
• to another ground of complaint* ap- 
plicable to both the last theatrical 
articles in the Edinburgh Magazine, 
viz. that they are written in the first 
person singular, and not in the cri- 
tical, corporate, editorial first person 
plural. If this mode had not been 
thought an advantage, it would not 
have been adopted ; and it would have 
been quite as easy to have followed 
the ordinary course, of pretending 
that the separate opinions of an in- 
dividual come from a body of men 
clubbing their knowledge, and com- 
paring their judgments. What I 
write, I write on my own authority ; 
and if, on any occasion, it displease, 
as no doubt it will, 1 ask nobody to 
be responsible for me. 1 shall al- 
ways endeavour to be as little egotis- 
tic as possible, and never to make 

“ Little I the hero of each tale.” 

If this plan were pursued more ge- 
nerally, it would put an end to a 
great deal of the humbug of author- 
ship ; and this is an age when a great 
deal of it has been exposed. Much 
yet remains. 

London, July 4. 

The tide of “ The Fortunesof Ni- 
gel" could not fail to draw me to the 
Surrey Theatre, and there I saw a 
drama evidently got up with great 
haste, but with no inconsiderable de- 
gree of skill, and knowledge of effect. 
One fault of the piece is the fault of 
the novel, viz. that we have no gnat 
respect or admiration, and, therefore, 
no great interest for the hero : he* 
roine there is really none, thougfetit 
seems pretty dear that the authhr 
originally meant to make ranch n Mfc* 
of Lady Hermione than he hat dost. 
The writer of the adaptation has fit* 
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tempted rather too much, by bring- 
ing in aO the characters. Tne three 
volumes of the norel did not give the 
“ Great Unknown" room for display, 
tng, with fall effect, all the personages 
whom he has made prominent in the 
outset of his work ; and it was not 
therefore to be expected, that they 
could all be brought within the limits 
afa play, occupying no more than two 
hours in the representation. In this 
respect, the dramatist has displayed 
some deficiency of judgment : he has, 
besides, dwelt upon incidents, that 
tell moat excellently in the trading, 
but hare net the same effect upon 
the stage. On the whole, they have 
collected a very good company of ac- 
tors at this theatre, and the play of 
“ The Fortunes of Nigel" has been 
wry well got up. 

Such as hare not read “ Halidon 
Hill," hare Been looking for its an- 
nouncement in some of the bills of 
our theatres; but those who hare 
read it, pretend to a great degree of 
sagacity, in finding out that Sir Wal- 
ter Scott meant it to be considered a 
failure, in order the better to conceal 
his being the real author of the 
Scotch Novels. It has been over and 
owet again said, that the author of 
the Scotch Novels must have great 
talents for the stage. This point is 
referred to in the introduction to Ni- 
gel, where the scraps of old plays, or 
pretended old plays, are mentioned ; 
and it is asserted by those who affect 
“ to penetrate into the depths of 
things," that Sir W. Scott is anxious 
to shew, on this account, that be has 
no talents fear dramatic poetry. 

While upon the subject of what 
are called our Minor Theatres, I wish 
to notice a piece now acting at the 
Coburg, and which merits great 
praise. It belongs to the class of 
redo-dramas ; and it has {dot, charac- 
ter, and situation, to recommend it. 
The title of it is “ The Blind Mine," 
and the scene is somewhat injudici- 
«uiy laid in Derbyshire. It is partly 
original, and partly translated ; and 
the ra as on why the scene is injudi- 
n o — ly laid, is, because we know that 
in fills county no such state of so- 
ciety exists, as to account for the 
hoidnssi of some of the incidents. I 
am not about to analyse the produc- 
tion, because it is not absolutely new ; 
but there is one dreadful scene, of a 

TOi. xx. 


conflict between two men, both badly 
wounded at the bottom of the Blind 
Mine, and which was acted with 
astonishing effect, by two men of the 
names of Bradley and Blanchard. 
The former of these is perhaps un- 
equalled in the part of a murderous 
ruffian. I may also mention, in terms 
of almost unqualified praise, a per- 
former of the name of Beverley, who 
'possesses great comic talent, although 
in a narrow compass. The actresses 
at this house are not remarkable 
either for beauty or ability. 

Davis, who has taken Astley's Am- 
phitheatre, relies almost exclusively 
for success upon the excellence 
his quadrupeds, not merely horses, 
but dogs and bears. His bipeds are, 
without exception, the worst in Lon- 
don. Man, with all his boasted rea- 
son and genius, appears here to in- 
finite disadvantage : 

u We cannot call a brute a man, 

That language would not ouit ; 

But here most certainly we can 
Call every man a brute,” 

though not without considerable in- 
justice to the latter. 

London, July 7. 

The Haymarket Theatre having 

J ned for its season, at the end 
last month, a new comedy, in 
three acts, was brought forward on 
Wednesday last: it has met with 
considerable success, and is announ- 
ced in the bills for “ every evening 
until further notice." It bears for 
title, “John Buzzby,or a Day’s Plea- 
sure;" and is from the pen of Mr 
Kenny, author of “ Raising the 
Wind." This farce is always con- 
nected with his name, because, as it 
was his earliest, so it was his most 
successful production. A young au- 
thor, making a first attempt for the 
stage, should always be careful to 
write for a summer audience. Cer- 
tain it is, that the spectators at a 
summer theatre are never so cere- 
monious, punctilious, and scrupu- 
lous, (all which epithets come under 
the term genteel,) as those at a winter 
theatre, who, in general, seem to think 
it a sort of imputation upon their un- 
derstandings to be too easily pleased. 
It is not to be denied that tne higher 
nobility and leading gentry are rarely 
present in summer ; but it is perhaps 
P 
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equally certain that the fineness of 
the weather has its effect in keeping 
the audience in good humour, and 
prepared (like a roan with a good 
appetite) to relish whatever is set 
before Uiem. Many authors have 
held, and among them Milton and 
Cowper, that they could write better 
in clear sunny weather, than on dull 
foggy days ; and there seems no rea- 
son to confine the difference to writer/ 
only. It is often a great source of 
pleasure to watch the countenances 
of a summer audience : they are all 
so determined upon being merry, so 
resolutely good-natured, so predis- 
posed to be satisfied with the enter- 
tainment afforded them, and so free 
from that fault-finding spirit which 
prevails in colder weather, and makes 
the undertaking of a play-writer in- 
finitely more hazardous. A sum- 
mer audience always seems to feel 
exactly what Rabelais expresses in 
the two last lines of the sonnet (ex- 
cuse the old French) prefixed to his 
Garagantua : — 

u Mieulx est de rire que de larmcs escrire , 
Pource que rire cst le propre de rhomme. 

Nature seems to have intended man 
for enjoyment, by giving to him only, 
of all creation, (the Hyena excepted,) 
the faculty of laughing. 

John Buzzby was written to pro- 
duce laughter, and it accomplished 
its purpose completely on the night 
when I went to see it It contains 
the adventures of a citizen who takes 
a journey to Richmond, on a fine 
July day — an excursion probably 
made at some time or other by every 
one of the spectators. The characters 
are all of a familiar, every-day kind, 
with only such exaggerations as 
serve to make them effective; and the 
incidents, if not always (juite pro- 
bable, are at least entertaining, and 
follow each other with such rapidity, 
that the attention never flags. On 
his arrival at Richmond, John is ac- 
costed by a lady, with whom he had 
travelled in the stage-coach : she 
throws herself, somewhat preeter 
spent, upon his protection ; and out 
of this circumstance, and the secret 
cause of her journey, (which, by the 
bye, is never sufficiently explained,) 
arises nearly the whole structure of 
the piece. There is, however, an un- 
der-plot made out of Mrs Buzzby, 
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(a scold, who followed her husband 
John, the latter having made his e- 
scgpe,) her son by a former husband, 
(a vulgar cockney dandy,) and a lady 
named Cecilia, the ward of John 
Buzzby, who had fallen in love with 
a dragoon officer, quartered at Rich- 
mond. There is great variety of cha- 
racter in the play, indeed too much to 
be clearly developed ; for Mr Kenny 
seems to have been desirous of in- 
cluding the whole dramatic strength 
of the House. Oxberry played the 
part of an inn-keeper, who bawls out 
to his talkative daughter, (who says 
very little on the stage,) “ Hold your 
tongue, hussy !” Mrs Cbatterley, 
as the daughter, with all her talent, 
could of course make but little of 
her part. Terry was rather too much 
of a gentlemen for John Buzzby, the 
haberdasher and hosier, and Jones 
not enough of a gentleman for Capt. 
Greville of the 18th Dragoons. He 
mistakes flippancy for ease, and 
whisking about the stage for spirit 
and alacrity. Mrs H. Johnston per- 
formed the heroine, the mysterious 
incognita — and sufficiently well ; but 
she begins to want the two great re- 
quisites she formerly possessed as 
an actress — youth and beauty. Mrs 
Pearse performed the scolding wife 
of the citizen as noisily and vulgarly 
a® could be wished — indeed more sc 
than the author wished, for shi 
drew down the only hisses heard , 
from the rising to the falling of th« 
curtain. I must not omit to notice 
Mr W. West's representation of tbt 
vulgar, conceited cockney : Liator 
(for whom the part was originally 
intended) could not have done i 
much better. The cock of his ha 
was worth his whole salary. 

The dialogue has but little to re 
commend it, excepting its genera 
appropriateness ; wit would hav 
been out of place, not less in th 
mouth of the hosier than of the dra 
goon. However, Mr Kenny’s talen 
does not lie this way, and it woul< 
be difficult to name a single' autho 
of the present day who does po? 
sess it It may not be amiss her 
to notice, that this play contains tw 
or three double entendres, not of th 
most delicate kind ; and “ The Bf 
of Fare,” a sort of introdvtctio 
brought out on the first opening < 
this theatre, without being puritan 
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cal, we may pronounce to be highly 
icasmsblc in this point of view. 
Congreve had great wit to compen- 
sate far his great groesness. 

A new farce, called Love- Let- 
ters,” has also been brought out here, 
and with quite as much success as the 
piece merited. It is but justice to 
the Managers to say, that they ap- 
pear to have exerted themselves with 
considerable success to amuse the 
public. The company of performers 
is, on the whole, very respectable, 
and possesses a great deal of comic 
talent. In one respect, nevertheless, 
it is deficient : excepting Charles 
Kemble, there is not a man belong- 
ing to it, who looks like, walks like, 
or talks like a gentleman. For many 
obvious reasons, a gentleman is very 
tardy met with on any stage. 

• London, July 11th. 

The Manager and Proprietor of the 
KagliA Opera House, when it open- 
ed, very recently, for the season, an- 
nounced, that no exertion had been 
wanting to secure a most efficient 
company. It is to be regretted he 
has been so unsuccessful, for, recol- 
lecting that the peculiar province of 
this theatre is music, a list of more 
inefficient performers, both male and 
female, has seldom been produced. 
Mr Wrench, who cannot sing at all, 
and Miss Kelly, who can sing a very 
little, are really the most distinguish- 
ed members of the company. I ad- 
mit Mr Wrench's excellence in cer- 
tain departments of comedy, and Miss 
Kelly's first-rate talents in her par- 
ticular line ; but it is asking a great 
deal too much of them, that they 
should appear in almost every piece. 
The Manager himself will find, nay, 
he has found it in previous seasons, 
that the public gets tired of seeing, 
time after time, the identical actors 
and actresses, however admirable. 
Mm Kelly is under peculiar obliga- 
tions to tar Arnold, and she willing- 
ly exerts herself to the utmost ; but 
she cannot do every thing, and it is 
very unreasonable to expect that she 
should go so far as to make the au- 
dience tired of her. For myself, it 
would be very long before I grew 
tired of her, in any part, however 
often repeated ; but the public in ge- 
neral require more than the Mana- 
ger seems disposed to afford. 


In the musical department. Miss 
Carew is a very powerful assistant ; 
but she will need support ; and whkt 
adequate support can such a singer 
ms Mr Pearman give ? The Manager 
of a place of amusement styling it- 
self par excellence , the English Opera 
House, — thereby setting it in opposi- 
tion to, and comparison with, the Ita- 
lian Opera House, — ought to engage 
all the best English singers upon the 
boards of our Winter Theatres. 

What is usually understood by the 
words English Opera, is commonly 
a piece of a description that requires 
very eminent musical talent to ren- 
der it at all successful ; and it has 
not unfrequently been seen, that die 
less it resembles the class of the dra- 
ma to which it professes to belong, 
the more profitable it has been to the 
Manager. The best of the serious pro- 
ductions in this kind have been mu- 
sical comedies ; both of them plays, 
interspersed with singing, the songs 
generally having little or nothing to 
do with the subject-matter of the 
story. The “ Beggars’ Opera” ia al- 
most the only performance on the 
stage that really merits the name of 
an English Opera, because there, as 
in the French Vaudeville , what the 
actors sing is essentially connected 
with the progress of the plot : it as- 
sists, instead of retarding it. The 
dialogue of such productions as are 
too frequently brought out at this 
theatre, is the most mawkish stuff 
imaginable. 

Tne best thing represented here 
are what have acquired the title of 
Musical Farces, and of this kind is 
a piece acted for the first time a few 
nights ago. It is called “ Love among 
the Roses, or the Master-key ana 
it is a venr pleasant piece of playful- 
ness, full of bustle and business, 
with some pretty songs, and dialogue 
above the common level. If not 
witty, it is sprightly, and, what is 
more, it is adapted to the charac- 
ters, and the characters to it. It has 
been announced, in our daily prints, 
to be from the pen of Mr Beasley, 
as if he were an author of some re- 
putation. If he be, it may shew great 
ignorance on my part, but I do not 
recollect that he "has written much 
before. Let this point be as it may, 
judging from this After-piece, I think 
him perhaps the most promising 
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play- wright of the day. It is need- 
leas to enter into the detail of the 
alight plot ; it is only necessary to 
say, that it is easy and natural, and 
that the incidents, some of them new 
and effective, are fill well accounted 
for. The audience understands, with- 
out difficulty, why the characters are 
in the situations in which they are 
found ; and there Is novelty without 
any thing forced in the mode in 
which they are extricated. 

I must not close this letter with- 
out some notice of Miss Clara Fisher, 
the juvenile performer, who has ex- 
cited considerable attention, and de- 
serves some praise. How much natu- 
ral ability tne child may have, and 
how much of what she performs may 
have been the effect of patient teach- 
ing, it is not easy to decide ; and I 
do not take interest enough about 
these precocious probationers, to give 
myself much trouble to enquire. 

“ In winter I no more desire a rose, 
Than wish a snow in May'* new-fangled 
•hews.” 

Every thing should come at its proper 
time and season ; and though there 
may be something surprising in this 
sort of exhibition, the pleasure ends 
with the surprise — there is no real, 
lasting enjoyment to be derived from 
it. That Miss Clara Fisher is quick 
and docile there is little doubt, and 
she certainly acts with more spirit 
than could easily be given by mere 
instruction. 

Two new pieces arc announced ; 
the one a farce at the Haymarket, 
under the title of “ Peter Fin, or a 
New Road to Brighton and the 
other an operatic piece at the English 
Opera-House, called “ All in the 
Dark, or the Bauks of the Elbe.** 

It is contradicted that Mr H. Twiss 
is preparing “ The Fortunes of Ni- 
gel” for the stage. He is writing, it 
is said, a new tragedy, to be produ- 
ced next season at Covent-Garden. 


JWanja*, 

ON HEARING A HIGHLAND BAGPIPE. 

Hark ! 'tis the bagpipe's breathing sound, 
A brisk Arathspey in sprightly glee ; 
Dear to Clan-albin's sons renown’d, 

The music of the brave ar.d free ! 


Nor trumpet’s long-resounding voice. 

Nor shrill -ton'd fife has power to charm; 

Nor hollow drum, with deaf'ning noise. 
The Highland warrior's heart can warm. 

The bagpipe sounds with swelling breath. 
The Jlre-faught flashes from his eye ! 

He hopes for Victory's laurell’d wreath. 
Prepar'd in Honour’s bed to lie. 

'Twas thus on Egypt’s thirsty soil. 

Where Abercromby fought and fell,. 

The brave Black Watch, in battle toil. 
With victory peal’d his parting knelL 

Thus on Corunna's hapless shore. 

Undaunted stood the bold and brave ; 

By Sons of Mist the gallant Moore 
Was calmly laid in Honour's grave. 

Whene'er was heard the bagpipe’s tone 
On Maida's plains or Waterloo, 

It led the kilted warrior on. 

Nor aught but death could him subdue. 

• •« •••• • 

Methinks I see them linger still 
On Naver's banks — in Camel glen. 

And gaze upon the heath-clad hill 
Which they must never climb again. 

1 hear their tender parting sighs ; 

1 see the vessel under sail ; 

The rippling waters round them rise. 

The bark scuds light before the gale. 

He leans against the rocking mast. 

The shore receding from his view. 

With look still fix'd, till fades the last 
Lov’d hill in dimly distant blue. 

And now he gazes wildly round. 

With sickening heart and hopeless eye ; 

Nought comes within his vision’s bound. 
But one dark waste of sea and sky. 

Canadia's hills appear in sight. 

Her swampy fens and forest* deep ; 

And does his bosom feel delight ? 

Ah, no ! he turns his head to weep! 

By day Hope sheds her transient glow. 
But livelier fhr his nightly dream ; 

His heart is on his hills of snow. 

Or hovering light o'er Brora's stream. 

But Ruin, with gigantic stride, 

Has sought his happy humble vale. 

There spread his desolation wide. 

And wak'd the harmless peasant's wait. 

Poor minstrel ! still thy wild notes flow ! — 
Not pibroch loud, or brisk strathspey 

It is the cadence, sad and slow, 

Of M O'er the hills 9 and far array /** 

Thy sunny glens and straths of g reen 
A lone and cheerless waste display ; 

For sheep ore now where men have been* 
And Albyn’s glory hastes away ! 
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LONDON. 

A work entitled Public Men of our 
ora Ttoe^ will appear in July, in three 
whna, of the lire of Debrett’s Peerage. 
It wfll iodnde nearly three thousand bio. 
graph** of bring characters in all civili- 
zed nations, and be ornamented with 160 
copperplate portraits. 

Mr Lowe's volume on the Statistics 
of En gland is oo the eve of publication z 
it contains an account of the present state 
of oar agriculture, trade, and finance, with 
t c ompari so n of the prospects of Eng- 
fcnd and France, in regard to productive 
ffldas&y, and national revenue. 

Mr Gideon Mantel], F.L.S. member 
sf the Geological Society, Ac. author of 
4 the Fossils of the South Downs,** is pre- 
paring for publication a Description of the 
Strata and Organic Remains of Tilgate 
Forest, with observations on the beds of 
hoicstone and day which alternate in the 
rauud of Sns9ex. This work will be 
rabdhshed with numerous engravings 
°f the extraordinary fossils discovered 
by the author in those remarkable strata, 
*nd will contain an account of the geo- 
logical relations of the limestone of Win- 
rhriira, Hastings, Battel, Horsham, Ac. 
h is intended as an appendix to the “ 11- 
&*naotm of the Geology of Sussex.” 

Gems principally from the Antique, 
*ith mse illustrations, by the Rev. G. 
Croly, A-M., drawn and etched by R. 
Oagley, are preparing for publication. 

Speedily will be published, in one vo- 
lume octavo. Political Fragments, trans- 
lated from the Greek by Thomas Taylor, 
Sum Arcbytas, Charondas, Zaleucus, and 
«ther ancient Pythagoreans, preserved by 
fra b wn s ; and also. Ethical Fragments of 
Hancocks, the celebrated commentator 
an the Golden Pythagoric verses, preser- 
ved by the came author. 

The History and Antiquities of Lewes 
ire announced for publication, in one vo- 
Hune quarto, with numerous lithographic 
plates, by the Rev. T. Horsfield and 
J. W. Woolgar, M.A.S. The Natural 
HaCoty ef »£e district by G. Man tell, 
F.L. and G.S. member of the College of 
Sargeoat, Ac. 

Sateen Practical Sermons will shortly 
be pabfohed, on the most important sub- 
jects of religion, delivered on various oc- 
c means, by the late Rev. Richard Post- 
kthwaile. Rector or Roche, Cornwall. 

Mrs Catherine Hutton, author of the 
^ TVrar of Africa,** Ac. is employed upon 
• to be entitled. Memoirs of the 
Qaaesaef Ragknd, with a Sketch Of the 

TOL XI. 


A Treatise on the Use of Moxa as a 
Therapeutical Agent, by Baron Lanvy ( 
translated from the French, with notes 
and an introduction, containing a His* 
tary of the Substance ; is preparing by 
Robley Dunglison, fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and will shortly be 
published. 

Bibliotheca BibMca is preparing for 
publication, consisting of a select descrip- 
tive catalogue of the most important Bri- 
tish and foreign works in the department 
of biblical criticism and interpretation, 
with brief notices of their authors, and 
remarks on their theological and critical 
merits, by Wm. Orme, authdr of 44 Me- 
moirs of the Life, Writings, Ac. of Dr 
John Owen.** 

Praelectiones Academics*, or Academic 
Lectures, are preparing for the press, on 
subjects connected with the history of 
modern Europe, viz. Christianity, Maho- 
medanism, the Crusades, literature and 
the arts, navigation, the Jesuits, the Re- 
formation, civil wars in England, slave 
trade, commerce, French revolution, civil 
liberty, and religious toleration ; by the 
Rev. H. C. 0*Donnoghue, AM. This 
work will be published in four quarterly 
parts, making, when completed, one 
handsome volume octavo, of 600 pages. 

Mr Hopkins, of Manchester, has in 
the press a work on Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy which regulate Wages, Pro- 
fits, Rent, and the Value of Money. 

Mr Pontey*s Practical Treatise on Ru- 
ral Ornament, which deduces* the science 
from well-known fixed principles, will ap- 
pear in the course of the present month. 

Shortly will be published, with nume- 
rous plates, a Tour through Sweden, 
Norway, and the coast of Norwegian 
Lapland to the Northern Cape, in the 
year 1870, by A. De CapeU Brooke. — 
At the same time will appear, in imperial 
quarto, the Costumes of the different 
Provinces in Sweden, coloured. 

A coloured edition of Mr Man tail’s 
Geology of Sussex is preparing as speedily 
as possible, and will be ready for delivery 
in the course of a few weeks. A very 
limited number will be published. 

A History of a severe Case of Neural- 
gia, commonly called Tic Douloureux, 
will speedily be published, occupying the 
nerves of the Right Thigh, Leg, and Foot, 
successfully treated $ with some observa- 
tions on that complaint, and on its cau- 
ses, as they vary in different individuals ; 
by G. D. Yeats. M.D. F.R.S. 

An Analytical Investigation of the 
Scriptural Claims of the Devil, and a M- 
Q 
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mQar enquiry into the meaning of the 
terms Sheol, Hades, and Gehenna, as 
used by the Scripture writers, by the Kev. 
Russell Scott, of Portsmouth, which have 
been unavoidably . delayed in passing 
through the press, will be published in 
the course of the present month. 

The Political Life of his Majesty George 
the Fourth, is preparing for publication, 
ie one volume octavo. _ 

In a few days will be published, an 
English Grammar in verse, with Scrip* 
ture examples, by the Rev. T. Searle. 

Mr Hamper is preparing for the press, 
a second edition of his Tract on Hoar- 
stones. 

Shortly will be published, in 12mo. the 
Lady’s Manual, by a Physician. The 
object is to supply the female sex with 
useful information on a variety of appro- 
priate and interesting subjects, to prevent 
the necessity of application to professional 
men. 

Shortly will appear, the Claims of Sir 
Philip Francis refuted. 

Mr Worsdale, sen. of Lincoln, has 
ready for the press, a work, entitled. Ce- 
lestial Philosophy, or Genethliacai Astro- 
nomy. This manuscript is entirely ori- 
ginal, and contains, we are informed, the 
whole art of calculating nativities, with 
a great number of getiitures ; the exam- 
pin are given in figures, which may be 
proved by the use of the celestial globe, 
or spherical trigonometry. It is intend- 
ed to publish it in twenty-five numbers, 
making 600 pages, octavo. 

The Princess Olive of Cumberland an- 
nounces two volumes of her Poems, to be 
published by subscription, at two pounds, 
to t the purpose of relieving her from 
captivity, and' to enable her to proceed 
in her suit in Doctors’ -Commons for the 
recovery of £.15,000 left her by the late 
*faf. 

The Rev. Dr Rudge has in the press, 
in two octavo volumes, Sermons on the 
Leading Characters and most Important 
Events recorded in the Book of Genesis. 

The Rev. George Holden is printing, 
in an octavo volume, an Attempt to il- 
lustrate the Book of KccMaates. 

Joseph Swan, Esq. is printing, in an 
octavo volume, a Treatise on the Ana- 
tomy, Physiology, and Pathology of the 
Nervous System. 

Mr W. I. Roberts is preparing the 
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History and Antiquities of the Parish of 
Ormskirk, in Lancashire. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writing* oi 
the late Mrs Catherine Cappe are print 
ing in an octavo volume. 

Mr Nelson is preparing an octavo edf 
tion of his History of Islington, whidi 
will contain much additional letter-press 
and at least twenty engravings and litho 
graphic prints. 

Essays on Subjects of Inquiry in Me 
taphysics, Morals, and Religion, by th< 
late Isaac Hawkins Brown, Esq. wil 
soon appear in an octavo volume. 

EDINBURGH. 

' Peveril of the Peak , by the Author o 
“ Waverley,” is preparing for publication 

Preparing for publication, by the Au 
thor of “ Annals of the Parish, w Th 
Entail ; or, The Lairds of Grippy. ** Le 
Glasgow Flourish.” 

In the press, and speedily will be pub 
lished, in one volume octavo, price 5a 
Interesting Anecdotes, Memoirs, Allego 
ties, Essays, and Poetical Fragment*. Bj 
John Leslie, late Convener of the I near 
porated Trades of Aberdeen. 

In a few days will be published, in oni 
large volume octavo, Remains of the lot 
Alexander Leith Ross, A.M. with * Me 
moir of his Life, containing A Diary c 
his Studies'; Illustrations of Scripture 
from the Persian language, from Ancieti 
traditions, and Eastern customs ; An Ej 
say on the Literature of the Arab*, an 
the influence which it has had on the 
of Europe; Account of “ Ajayeb A 
Makhlukat or the 46 Wonders of Cre* 
tion,” an interesting Work in Persia* 
containing a compendium of the Geogx^ 
phy and Natural History of the East 
Poetical Translations ; Verbal RcsemWan 
ces between the Oriental Languages an 
those of other Nations; Journal of 
Tour in Holland, Flanders, and Franci 
in 1817; and in France, Italy, Switzd 
land, and Germany, in 1820. 

In the press, and will be published j 
the course of this month, Two Discoui 
sen, on the Sin, Danger, and Remedy < 
Duelling ; with copious notes il lustra e h 
of the subject, and embracing an Accoqi 
of the Rite, Progress, Variations, Proh 
bitions, and Preventives of Single Coo 
hat. By the Rev. Peter Chalmers, A.« 
Qua of the ministers of Dunfermline. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

Ab E p itnmg of Roman Antiquities ; to 
nbkh is prefixed, an Abridgment of Ro- 
am Hirtory. By C. Irving, LL.D. Ac. 
Itmo. 5s. 

Architectural Antiquities of Normandy. 
By John Steel Cotman. Part IV. folio, 
£3«3s. or proof im pressions on India na» 
per, £«5*5s. 1 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Sdqgnphy, or Examples of Shadows, 
*■* Rules fiw their Projection, intended 
fi* the Use of Architectural Draughts. 
am By Joseph Guilt, architect. 8vo. 9s. 

An Inquiry into the Principles of 
B«y m Grecian Architecture ; with an 
^■tarical View of the Rise and Progress 
of the Art in Greece. By George, Earl 
of Aberdeen, K.T. Ac. Post 8vo. 7s. 
BIB L lOGRAPH Y. 

Whittaker's Complete Catalogue of 
School Books. Is. sewed. 

Hayes** Catalogue of Greek and Latin 
Clsmcs. Part II. Is. 6d. 

T. Thorpe’s Catalogue. Part II. for 
18?* ; containing numerous articles of 
extrene rarity in early English Poetry 
sad Music, Classics, Ac. 3s. 

biography. 

Napoleon in Exile. By B. E. (PMeara, 
Esq. * vol. 8 vo. 

Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hut- 
chinson, Governor of Nottingham Castle, 
4c. By the Rev. Julius Hutchinson. * 

£.14*. 

The Life and Extraordinary Adven- 
ts of Samuel D. Hayward, denomi- 
nated the Modem Macheath. 12mo. 6s. 

Memoirs of Artemi. 8vo. 12s. 

The Life of the Rev. Thomas Scott, 
»ith copious Extracts from his Letters. 
By John Scott. 8vo. 1 4s. 

lives of Celebrated Persons who have 
died within the last Six Years. 6 voL 
«*o. £.4«IOs. 

Memoirs of the late Miss Mary Ann 
Barton, of Kentish Town. 12mo. 5s. 6cL 
BOTAKY. 

The Scottish Cryptogamic Flora: or 
Coloured Figures and Descriptions of 
Cryptogamic Plants growing iri Scotland, 
sad belonging chiefly to the Order Fungi. 

By B. K. Greville, F.R.S.E. M.VV.S. Ac. 
Royal Hvo. No. I. 4 «. 

CLASSICS. 

Dec ani J. Juvenalis et A. Persii Flacri 
S«iw: Supplementary Annotations on 
derigned as an Appendix to the 
Mkiwe of Drmkenborch and Crevier. By 
*ha Walker. 8vo. 12s. 

A Greek Grammar for the Use of 
Schools, abridged from the Greek Gram- 


mar of Augustus Matthias. By C. I. 
Bloomfield, D.D. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Euripidis Electra, ad Optimarum Edi- 
tionum fidem emends vit, et notis in usum 
jn ventutis instnudt Hastings Robinson, 
A.M. Collegii Div. Joann. Cant. Social. 
5s. 6d. 

The Theory and Practice of Latin In- 
flection, being Examples in the form <tf 
Copy Books for declining Nouns and 
Verbs. In two Parts. By Thoe. Haigh, 
A.M. 4to. 

Quinrihanus de Institurione Oratoria ; 
ex Kditione, J. M. Gesneri. 2 voL 12a. 

Museum Criticism ; or Cambridge Clas- 
sical Researches. No. VII. 8vo. 5s. 
DRAMA. 

Tales of the Drama, founded on the 
Tragedies of Shakespeare, Massinger, 
Shirley, Ac. By Miss Macauley. Fool- 
scap 8vo. 10s. 

EDUCATION. 

A Glossary ; or a Collection of Words, 
Phrases, Names, and Allusions to Cus- 
toms, Proverbs, Ac. forming a necessary 
Supplement to Johnson’s Dictionary. By 
the Rev. Robt. Nares, Ac. 4to. £.2«15s. 

A few Hints on the Nature of Accent 
and Emphasis. 12mo. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

Original Houses of the Poets and Phi- 
losophers of Great Britain. No. I. 3s. 

JSdes Althorpiame ; or an Account of 
the Mansion, Pictures, and Library at 
A1 thorp, in Northamptonshire, the Resi- 
dence of the Earl Spencer. By the Rev. 
T. F. Dibdin. 2 voL 8vo. 

Practical Hints on Composition in 
Painting ; illustrated by Examples from 
the Great Masters of the Italian, Flemish, 
and Dutch Schools. By John Burnet. 
4to. 12s. 

Portraits of the British Poets. Part 
XV.: containing six portraits, four of 
which have never before been engraved. 
On royal 8vo. 14 proofs on India paper. 
4to. A*. In 8s. 

geography. 

Practical Geography. By J. Ouiseau. 
8th edit 5s. bound. 

Pestalozzi’s Practical Geography, Sa- 
cred, Ancient, and Modern, with Rules 
for the Construction of Maps, Ac. By 
P. H. Pullen. 8vo. 6s. 

Remarks touching Geography. By 
Mela Britannicus. 10s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

The Chronicles of Eri ; bring the His- 
tory of the Gaal Sciot Iber, or Irish Peo- 
ple : translated from the original manu- 
scripts in the Phoenician dialect of the 
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Scythian language. By O'Connor. 2 vola 
demy 8vo. £.l»7s., royal, £.l<.15a 

The Author of Junius discovered in the 
Person of the celebrated Earl of Chester- 
field. 5s. 

Illustrations of the Literary History of 
the Eighteenth Century ; intended as a 
sequel to the Literary Anecdotes. By John 
Hichols, F.S.A. VoL IV. 4to. £.l«7a 

HORTICULTURE. 

An Encyclopaedia of Gardening ; com- 
prising the Theory and Practice of Horti- 
culture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and 
La nd scape Gardening. By J. C. Loudon, 
F.L.S. &c. Svo. £.2»10a 

Supplement to VoL IV. of the Trans- 
actions of the Horticultural Society of 
London. 6s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The Rudiments of Perspective; in 
which' the Representation of Objects is de- 
scribed by two Methods. By Peter Ni- 
cholson. 8vo. 14s. 

A Key to Nicholson’s Popular Course 
of Pure and Mixed Mathematics, for the 
Use of Tutors and Students. Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

MEDICINE. 

Remarks on Morbus Oryzeus ; or, the 
Disease occasioned by Eating Noxious 
Rice ; with a concise Narrative of Facts 
and Cases. By Robt. Tytler, M.D. M.A.S. 
8s. fid. 

A Slight Sketch of a New Nosological 
System, for the Classification of Diseases. 
Is. The same in Latin. Is. 

MISCELLANIES 

An Historical and Descriptive Account 
of the Steam Engine : with an Appendix 
of Patents and Parliamentary Papers 
connected with the Subject. By Charles 
Frederick Partington. 8vo. 18s. 

A Practical Essay on the Strength of 
Cast Iron, intended for the Assistance of 
Engineers, Iron Masters, Architects, Mill- 
wrights, Founders, Smiths, and others. 
By Thomas Tredgold. 8vo- 12a 

The Annual Register, or a View of the 
History, Politics, and Literature of the 
year 1820. 8vo. £.I»5a 

Excursions of Pleasure, and Sports of 
the Thames, illustrated in a Series of 
Engravings coloured after Nature. No. 
V. Is. 

No. XXXI. of the Percy Anecdotes s 
containing Anecdotes of Woman. 18mo. 
2a fid. 

Le Musee des Varietes Litterairea 
No. I. la fid. 

The Death-bed Confessions of the late 
Countess of Guernsey ; the Queen’s last 
'Letter to the King, Ac. la fid. 

The Album. No. II. 5a 

A Treatise on Tennia By a member 
of the Tennis Chib. 8vo. 10a fid. 

Quadrille Elucidated ; being an Histo- 
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rical, Critical, and Practical Treatise on 
that admired Game, in a form to be bound 
up with “ Matthew’s Whist By Q. 
Quanti. Sa 

Letters from Spain. By Don Leoca- 
dio Doblado. 8vo. 

A Second Volume of Haziitt’s Table- 
Talk. Bvo. 14a 

Essays. By Father Fitzeustace, a Men- 
dicant Friar. 8vo. 7a fid. 

The Works, Verse and Prose, of the 
Right Hon. Sir C. H. Williams, K.B. 
With Notea By Horace Walpole. 3 voL 
8vo. j£. 1 ii 11 n6d. 

Thoughts, chiefly on Serious Subjects ; 
with Remarks on “ Lacon, or, Many 
Things in a few Words By W. Dan- 
by, Esq. 2 voL 8vo. 12a 

Elements of the Game of Chess ; or, A 
New Method of Instruction in that cele- 
brated Game, founded on Scientific Prin- 
ciples : containing numerous Rules, Re- 
marks, and Examples. By W. Lewis, 
teacher of Chess. 12 mo. 7a 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCER 
Influence, a Moral Tale for Young 
People. By a Lady. 2 vol. 12mo. 12a 
Mai pas ; or Le Poursuivant d* Amour. 
A Romance. 3 vol. 12mo. £.lula 
The Refugees ; an Irish Tale. 3 voL 
12mo. £.1»1&- 

Frederick Domton, or the Brothera By 
R. N. Kelly, Esq. 4 vol. 12mo. £.1..2a 
Domestic Tales ; containing the Mer- 
chant’s Wife and her Sister. By Mary 
Johnston. 12 mo. 5a 

Eccentricity, a NoveL By Mrs M‘- 
Nally. 3 vol. 12mo. 18a 

The Blue Mountains, a West Indian 
Tale. 3 vol. 16a 6d. 

Elizabeth Woodvillc ; or the Wars of 
the Houses of York and Lancaster. By 
Miss Sandham ; with twenty-four plates, 
4a plain, or 6a coloured. 

Chinese Novels, translated from the ori- 
ginal, with Proverbs and Moral Maxima 
By John F. Davis, F.R.S. Svo. 8a 6d. 

Marian de Brittoon. By CapU & S. 
Derewzy. 3 voL £.lula 
POETRY. 

The Remains of Henry Kirke White, 
selected, with Prefatory Remarks. By 
Robert Southey, Esq. Vol. III. 8vou 9a 
Songs cf Zion : being imitations of the 
Psalms. By J. Montgomery; foolscap 
Svo. 5s. 

The Poetry contained in the Novels,. 
Tales, and Romances, of the Author of 
Waverley. Foolscap 8vo. 9a 

The Grave of the last Saxon* or the 
Legend of the Curfew. By the Rev- 
Lisle Bowles. 8vo. fia 

Angelica, or the Rape of Proteus* A* 
Poem. By Lord Thurlow. Ss. 
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g p e rimfiis of the American Poets, 
lfm. 7a. 

Bimdd Petiina* 48mo. 6s. 
Recreative Hours. By George E. Lin* 
£aq* foohapi 5$. 

POLITICS AXD POLITICAL ECO WO MY. 

Rompe ; or a General Sorvey of the 
pment Situation of the principal Powers, 
’*ith Conjectures on their Future Pro- 
spects. By a citizen of the United States. 
Bvo. Its. 

A Plan for the Relief of Agriculturists, 
sad to prevent the recurrence of partial 
Distress to the Labouring Class. Is. fid. 

A Statement of the Efforts made by the 
Inhabitants of Saint Luke, Chelsea, to 
give Efficiency to an Act of Parliament 
iatdy obtained for their Benefit. By 
Pieter Kruse. 2s. 6<L 
The present State of Chili, from the 
Report laid before Congress. By Judge 
Wand. 3s. fid. 

Considerations on the Bill now pend- 
ing in Parliament respecting the Roman 
Catholic Peers. By the Rev. Thomas Le 
Manner, B.D. Rector of Houghton-le- 
Skcrne- Is. 6d- 

Common Sense on Agricultural Dis- 
trea, its Reality, its Causes, and its Re- 
medies. By Jonas Davis. Is. 

Notices on Political Economy, and an 
Eaquiiy concerning the Effects of Debts 
and Taxes, Ac. Bvo. 2s. fid. 

The Situation of England in regard to 
Agriculture, Trade, and Finance. By 
Joseph Lowe, Esq. Svo. 

A Refutation of Mr Grimshawe's Pam- 
phlet, entitled, a The Wrongs of the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Peterborough 
(Sated and illustrated.” 8vo. Is. 

A Letter to E. I. Littleton Esq. on the 
Caoae of the Disturbances in the Mining 
Dwtrict of Stafford, fid. 

The Substance of a Second Speech of 
the Marquis of Londonderry on Agricul- 
tural Distress, Ac. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
THEOLOGY. 

Biblical Fragments. VoL IL By M. 
A S ehmamel penninck. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The Use and Abuse of Party Feeling 
m Matters of Religion, considered in 
Eight Sermons. By Richard Whately, 
M-A. Svo. 7au fid. 

The Letters of Amicus Protestans to 
Wilber force. Esq. M.P., to which 
* • dried , an Answer to Melancthon, his 
Vindicator. Svo. As. fid. 

An Apology for the Pastoral System 
ef the Clergy. By J. H. Brooke Moun- 
tria, A.M. Is. fid. 

Plain Sermons upon the relative Duties 
«f the Poor. By Arthur Evans, M. A. 4s. 
Ehutrstive Replies, in the form of 
to the Questions proposed by the 


Right Rev. Herbert Marsh, to Candi- 
dates for Holy Orders, fig. fid. 

Essays on the Recollections which are 
to subsist between Earthly Friends re- 
united in the World to come; and on 
other Subjects connected with Religion, 
and in part with Prophecy. By Thomas 
Gisborne, M. A. 6s. 

A Summary of Christian Faith and 
Practice, confirmed by References to the 
Text of Holy Scripture. By the Rev. 
E. J. Burrow, D.D.F.R. and L& 3 toE 
12mo. Aim Is. 

The Imitation of Christ : in Three 
Books. By Thomas i Kempts. Trans- 
lated from the Latin, by John Payne. 
With an Introductory Essay. By Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. 12mo. k 

The Country Curate's Offering to his 
Parishioners, consisting of Eight Village 
Sermons. 12mo. 3s. 

A Vindication of the Character and 
Writings of the Hon. Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, Ac. By Robert Hindmarah. 12mo. 
4s. 

A Sermon, preached at Ramsgate 
Chapel, in aid of the Subscription for the 
Relief of the Irish Sufferers. By the Rev. 
Thomas Boys, M. A. Is. fid 

An Examination of the Remonstrance 
addressed to the Bishop of St. David's, 
with Answers to the Questions addressed 
to Trinitarians generally, by CapL James 
Gifford, R. N. By a Trinitarian. Svo. Be. 

A new edition of Cole on Regeneration, 
Faith, and Repentance ; to which is pre- 
fixed, his work on Imputed Righteousness, 
with Life, Ac. By the Rev. J. Rees, of 
Rod borough. 12mo. 3s. fid. 

Christ, the Son of God* the great Sub- 
ject of a Gospel Ministry. By the Rev. 
John Guyse, D.D. Ac. 12mo. 4s. fid. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The University and City of Oxford Dis- 
played : shewing all the Colleges, Halls, 
and Public Buildings. Bvo. £.2»5s. 

A New Guide to Cheltenham ; Wiih an 
Account of the Virtues and Qualities of its 
Mineral Waters, and a Map of the Envi- 
rons, and numerous plates of the Spas, 
Public Buildings, Ac. 3s. 6d. 

VOYAGE8 AND TRAVELS. 

An Itinerary of Provence and the 
Rhone, made during the year 1819. By 
John Hughes, A.M. Bvo. 12s. 

Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
Courdeatan, Ancient Babylonia, Ac. By 
Sir Robert Ker Porter. VoL II. 4 to. 
£.4»14ufi. 

Travels of Cosmo, Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, through England, in the Reign of 
Chaika II. (lfifift.) Royal 4t» £.4«4s. 

A Voyage round Great Britain. By 
William Daniell, R.A. Vol. VI. 
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Narrative of a Journal in 1819-20-91, 
through France, Italy, Savoy, Switzer- 
land, &c. By James Holman. 13s. 

Switzerland ; or a Journal of a Tour 
and Residence in that Country. By 8. 
Simond. 2 vols. Svo £.l*i4e. 

Travels in Syria and Mount Sinai. By 
the late John Lewis Burckhardt ito. 
£.2n8s. 

Travels to Chili over the Andes, in 
1820-21. By Peter Schmidtmeyer. Parti. 
4ta So. 


EDINBURGH. 

A Review of the Bullion Question, and 
Defence of Abstract Currency. By the 
author of a Review of the Banking Sys- 
tem of Britain. 2s. 

God the Chief Good and Chief End 
of Man. A Sermon, preached before the 
Society in Scotland, incorporated by Royal 
Charter, for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge, at their Anniversary Meeting, in 
the High Church of Edinburgh, on Thurs- 
day, June 7. 1821. By Daniel Dewar, 
L.L.D. minister of the Tron Church, 
Glasgow. To which is subjoined, an Ap- 
pendix, containing, 1. Proceedings of the 
Society since March 1821. 2. Supple- 
ment. 3. Scheme of the Establishment, 

1821, 1822. Is. 6d. 

Dundee Delineated ; or a Description 
of that Town, its Institutions, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce. To which is add- 
ed, an Appendix, containing a variety of 
curious and original matter, with a Direc- 
tory, or List of the Names and Places of 
Residence or Business of the principal In- 
habitants, &c. &c ; embellished with Views 
of the principal Buildings in the Town, 
18mo. 6s. boards. 

The Trial of James Stewart, Esq. 
Younger of Dunearn, before the High 
Court of Justiciary, on Monday 10th June 

1822. 3s. 6d. 

This Account of Mr Stewart’s Trial 
has been prepared under the direction of 
his Friends, and in a way which enables 
the Publishers (Archibald Constable & 
Co.) to state, that the utmost reliance 
may be placed on its correctness and 
accuracy. 

The Proceedings against William Mur- 
ray Borthwick, indicted befirre the Circuit 
Court and High Court of Justiciary, on 
the charge of having abstracted Papers 
from the Sentinel Newspaper Office at 
Glasgow. With an Appendix of Docu- 
ments, and a Preface bv Mr Borthwick. 
2s. 6d. 


Report of the Trial by Jury a€ the 
Action of Damages for a Libel in the 
Beacon Newspaper ; Lord Archibald Ha- 
milton against Duncan Stevenson, Prin- 
ter in Edinburgh. Taken in Short Hand. 
3s. 

Notes on the Medical Topography of 
the Interior of Ceylon, and on the health 
of the Troops employed in the Kandyan 
Provinces, during the years 1815, 1816, 
1817, 1818, 1819, and 1820, with brief 
remarks on the prevailing Diseases. By 
Henry Marshall, Surgeon to the Forces. 
8vo. 

A Letter to the Honourable James 
Abercromby, M.P. By John Hope, Bsq. 
Is. 

A Plea for the Covenanted Reformation 
in Britain and Ireland. By the Rev. 
George Stevenson, Minister of the Gospel, 
Ayr. Is. 6d. 

Sketches of the Character, Manners, 
and Present State of the Highlanders of 
Scotland; with Details of the Military 
Service of the Highland Regiments. By 
Colonel David Stewart. Second Edition. 
In two thick Volumes Octavo; with a 
Coloured Map of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, denoting the Districts or Countries 
inhabited by the Highland Clans. AM *8*. 
boards. 

Christian Gleaner, No. 1. a new Month- 
ly Publication, consisting of interesting 
Narratives, Anecdotes, practical Hints, 
and other usefol Papers, original and 
selected. 2d. 

A New Edition of Neale’s History of 
the Puritans, with additions and notes. 
By Toulmin and Jones. 6 vols. Svo. bd x 
£.2" 12»6d. 

A Letter to John Hope, Esq. Advocate, 
containing Strictures on his Letter to Hie 
Honourable James Abercromby, M. P. 
Is. 

Dr Chalmers’ Speech, delivered before 
the General Assembly on the 24th Maty 
1822, explanatory of the measures which 
have been successfully pursued in the 
Parish of St. John’s Glasgow, far extinct 
tion of its compulsory Pauperism. Bv 
Thom As Chalmers, D.D. 2s. 6d. stitched. 

The Works of the Rev. John Gambold , 
with an Introductory Essay. By Thotnms 
Erskine, Esq. Author of “ Remarks can 
the Evidence for the Truth of Revesle^ 
Religion.” 4«. 12mo. boards. 

Farewell Discourse to the CongregatSosi 
of $t John’s Church, Glasgow. By th< 
Rev. Edward Irving, some time Asristsn I 
to Dr Chalmers. Is. 6d. stitched. 
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BUROPB. 

Frarce. — The Finance minister of 
France has laid his budget before the 
Ctaober of Deputies. The estimated re- 
wnue far 1893 amounts to 908,130,783 
femes, or £36,365,231 ; the estimated 
fipnwtituffe to 900,475,503 francs, or 
£36,019,01 1 ; and this latter estimate in- 
cludes the interest of the debt of France, 
vtadi amounts only to 298,784,980 
francs, or £.9,148^70. 

Genscai Berthon has been apprehended 
— rfisamnr, and will be forthwith brought 
wtriaL Captain Valle was executed at 
Tsaloo on the ICth inst. pursuant to the 
sentence of the Assist Court of that town, 
an his conviction as one of the principal 
afmts of a conspiracy against the Govern- 
ment. The Gazette of Lyons says, — 
“ He died with much aung froid, and dis- 
phpsd great firmness.” In his way to 
the place of execution he stopped before 
a fig wm shop, and calling for a glass of 
bandy, drank to the success of France, 
and the health of the brave. 

. Sruv. — This country, according to the 
hNst accounts, stfll continues the scene 
of internal disturbance. Intelligence re- 
amed from Madrid the end of last month 
states that the King and his brother were 
wow ed of conspiracy against the consti- 
tuti o n ; and it was reported that a warm 
eipnsta lotion on this subject took place 
human the Minister for Foreign ARhirs 
aad fife Majesty, in which the Minister 
tfi tmtmcd to make known to the Cortes 
tfis plots that were framing against the 
Constitution, and in which the King and 
bs brothers were concerned.— Madrid 
am in con sequence in a state of grad 
t p atian, and seditious cries were preva- 
lent in aU quarters. Later accounts, how- 
ever, indicate the return of partial tran- 
fsdfity- On the 30th June the King in 
permn prorogued the Cortes, witha speech 
fwnsrknble for its constitutions! spirit, and 
fortfie confidence the King professes in 
tfia stability of hie Government. The 
qmth notices the rigid economy that has 
bam observed, the improved state of the 
haws, and the determination of the 
Comment to keep good faith with the 
pafiKc creditor, and to exterminate the 
aatmal d ebb The President, in his 
Answer, as as usual on such occasions, 
w vfiois the s e ntiments of his Sovereign. 
0a the sulyect of economy he says — 
M Agriculture being ahnost annihilated, 
afemy disheartened, and trade parslixed. 


it was necessary to pare down the public 
expenditure with the most severe econo- 
my are are sorry to add, that the spirit 
of party exhibitsd itself, both as the King 
proceeded to the Hall of the Cortes aad 
after his return, and that in aii affray 
which took place one man was killed. 

Portugal. — The Government Ga- 
zette of the 2d June gives an account of 
the discovery of a conspiracy in Lisbon, 
the object of which it states to have been, 
“ to dissolve the present Cortes, and con- 
voke the old, with some modifications $ 
such as having two chambers, one of them 
consisting of hereditary members and of 
the first nobility; to depose the beneficent 
and magnanimous King John VL, who 
has so faithfully and openly adhered to 
the cause of the Constitution and of na- 
tional liberty, and in his place to elevate 
the Infant Don Michael at the b 2 ad of a 
regency, composed of men the moat con- 
spicuous and respectable, who have de- 
clared themselves enemies of the system 
by which, happily, we are governed i to 
assassinate those members of the Cortes 
and of the Ministry who are the most 
able and celebrated defenders of the na- 
tional rights : in one word, to throw the 
whole nation into a state of confusion and 
civil war, of bloodshed, disorder, and 
anarchy, the advantage of which was to 
be reaped by these infamous conspirators, 
and by others like themselves, who pro- 
bably will be found engaged in the same 
plot.” 

Turret, Russia, axd Greece — 
The question of peace or war between 
Russia and Turkey is now understood to 
be at rest, the Ottomans having agreed 
to evacuate the principalities of Wallachla 
and Moldavia ; and the poor Greeks, hav- 
ing now no chance of the assistance or 
co-operation of any European power, are 
again abandoned to the barbarity of their 
faithless and savage masters. We noticed, 
in our last Number, the retaking of the 
island of Scio by the Turks. On this 
occasion, it appears, these infuriated fa- 
natics wreaked their vengeance on the 
inhabitants in a way which makes huma- 
nity shudder to contemplate. Ten days 
before the commencement of the Maho- 
metan festival of Ramazan, there were 
ninety-five executions, some of them of 
the moft considerable men in the island, 
and connected with the 'richest families 
of the Franks, who had been taken as 
hostages, on the Turks regaining posses- 
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skm of the island | ten of these who had 
been carried to Constantinople were there 
beheaded, and the eighty-five in Scio were 
hung outside of the castle. These exe- 
cutions appear to have been the prelude 
to a general massacre of the Greeks by 
the Mahometan rabble; and it is said 
that the whole island, the city, and the 
country, is changed into a heap of ruins. 
It was the consummation of a scene of 
unrelenting barbarity, such as the world 
has seldom seen, which, in a few brief 
months, has ruined and depopulated one 
of the fairest portions of Greece. The 
male adult inhabitants of Sdo now ma- 
nure its soil with their lifeless bodies, 
whilst its women and children are reser- 
ved for a fate still more horrible, for dis- 
honour and the basest slavery. We learn, 
from the details of this most surpassing 
outrage, u that of more than one hundred 
thousand persons, all perished, except 
those wretched females and Children, who 
were reserved for the last dishonour and 
the most dreadful servitude.’* We will 
quote a single passage from a letter sent 
by the Greeks of Constantinople to their 
brethren and countrymen in this king- 
dom. w A whole city, lately so flourish- 
ing, is now one heap of ruins; whole 
villages, innumerable country seats, are 
a prey to tbe flames; our celebrated 
school, library, hospital for the sick, hun- 
dreds of churches, richly adorned — all 
one confused mass of smoking rubbish.” 

Letters brought by the Italian mail 
note the arrival of several unfortunate 
Greek families, escaping from Scio, in the 
different ports of the Mediterranean. It 
is impossible to read, without the strong- 
est emotions of grief, the pictures drawn 
of their sufferings, in the different letters 
addressed to friends in this country. It 
would fill whole pages to describe the at- 
rocities of the Turks — we shall mention 
only one. A village in Scio was sacked, 
plundered, and all the inhabitants taken 
prisoners. The women and children, to 
the number of 700, were driven to an in- 
closed place, at a small distance, in order 
that the Turks might each select their 
captives. A dispute for the preference 
arose, which the commander perceiving 
was growing serious, proposed, in order 
to put an end to it, that all should be put 
to the sword. The proposition was a- 
dopted and immediately executed ! 

The war between the Greeks and the 
Turks on the Continent is carried on with 
various success. Advices from Semlin, 
dated the 9th ult., state, that Chourachid 
Pacha (who was proceeding to affect a 
junction with the Pacha of Salonica, at 
Veria,) has been, defeated by the Greeks 
at Nova Castori. There is no account of 


any action between the contending par- 
ties at sea, but it is said, in the Paris pa- 
pers, the Greeks have declared all the 
Turkish coasts in a state of blockade, and 
have taken five European vessels. 

ASIA. 

China. — By the arrival of the Kent 
East Indiaman from China, from whence 
she sailed on the 26th February, we learn, 
that the late differences with the Chinese 
Government have been amicably adjusted, 
and in a manner the most satisfactory. 
During the whole discussion, there was 
not the least attempt at disguise or apo- 
logy respecting these di f ferences; the 
whole transaction was laid before the 
Chinese Authorities in the moot open and 
candid manner, at the same time in the 
most peremptory language, stating that 
no native of England would be given over 
to the Chinese Authorities for trial. 

AMERICA. 

Camaccab and Peeu — I ntelligence 
was received at Baltimore, from Laguna, 
of the beginning of June, that the Spanish 
General Morales had been defeated by Cda. 
Penango and Heras, and his troops cut to 
pieces, and himself had fled to the island 
of Ora. The action took place on the 
17th April, at Chipare. Morales subse- 
quently got into Porto CabeUo- Bolivar 
had, by proclamation, invited the inhabi- 
tants of Quito to submit to the Colum- 
bian forces. Intelligence from Pern, np 
to February, states, that 4,000 men, sent 
hr Bolivar, had formed a junction with 
San Martin, with whom he had landed at 
Pisco, which he captured, and aabee- 
quently routed the detachment of Cante- 
rac. The commanders of the Spanish 
frigates Pnieba and Venganza, and the 
corvette Alexandra, which had been block- 
ading Guayquil for some time, weary of 
the service, have actually sold their ships 
and stores to the insurgent government 
against whom they were acting. By a 
regular convention agreed to on the 10th 
of February, the ships and all their stores 
were delivered up to the government of 
Peru, on condition of the officers receiving 
their pay and arrears to the time of the 
agreement, and one step advance in rank; 
and the interests of the mother country 
are taken care of by an article of tbe con- 
vention, by which the state of Peru en- 
gages to acknowledge a debt in favour of 
Spain, amounting to 100.000 dollars, and 
pay the same tbe moment the latter ac- 
knowledges the independence of America, 
without which the article is not binding. 

Mexico.— Letters have been receiv- 
ed from Veya Cruz of the 30th March, 
which state that the Cortes were at that 
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time engaged in active deliberation relative 
to the adjustment of the affltirs of- the 
country. Itorbide had given in his re- 
ri gns tic p , preferring to abide the decision 
of the Cories, r eg ardi ng the reward of his 
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services, rather than involve the country in 
a civil war— Spanish, American, French, 
and English vessels, were in the harbour 
of Vera Cruz, and a regular communi- 
cation subsisted with the city of Mexico. 


BRITISH CHRONICLE. 


MAT. 

4. &mkm Canal — The Canal Company 
ban tied their does on coal at a very 
lmaksats rate, and have also regulated or 
HTdiflnd them in such pr o portions as to 
enable the moat remote proprietors of coal 
leal th em in the Edinburgh market at 
Aa arm? rate as those moat immediately 
at hand ( and as the Forth and Clyde 
Cwfiaiy have co-operated with the 
itooo Canal Company in this arrange- 
ment, the c ommn ity of Edinburgh and 
its r irin ky may confidently expect a lair 
and great com p e ti tion to take place along 
the whale Hops of the Monkland, the 
Forth and Clyde, and Union Canals ; on 
those three lines there are inexhaustible 
tames of coal, of moot excellent quality, 
ted a h no at every variety. The water is 
now on fr om end to end of the canal. 

4 Imp r ove ment in Naval Architecture. 
—On Thursd ay the public were much 
g sst ifi e d and astonished at the exhibition 
ofaninan steam-boat on the river Thames, 
htacm London and Battersea Bridges. 
The boat was built at the Horsley Iron, 
wwta, near Birmingham, by Mr Manby, 
ted put together at Rotherhithe; she is 
tail to be the most complete piece of 
workmanship In the iron way that has 
arm been witnessed, and draws one foot 
km water than any steam-boat that has 
ever been built. She is 106 feet long, 
ted I T brand, and is propelled by a thirty 
hrnwi angkn . anil Oldham’s revolving oars 
■« the most perfect piece of mechanism 
tfcta fans yet been adopted in steam -boats. 
The great adv an tage of them oars is their 
marring and leaving the water edgeways, 
by whkh means no power is lost ; and 
they are p artic u larly useful in rivers with 
— Wow bridges, as they occupy little more 
than half the breadth of the common 


14 — P ro vokin g tojtgkt a Duel — ' This 
, in the Court of King's Bench, 
, the Earl of Westmeath appear- 
ad to receive the sentence Of the Court, 
Ataidiiy a letter to a gentleman named 
Weeds, leading to provoke a challenge 
Wig!*, dad. His Lordship addressed 
“ r Coart at some length in mitigation of 
Mr Justice Bafley, pre- 
r to has pronouncing the sentence, 
l the defendant in terms of strong 
VOL. XI. 


regret at his Lordship's conduct. The 
sentence of the Court was, that the defen- 
dant should be imprisoned three months 
in the King's Bench Prison, and at the 
expiration of that time should enter into 
recognizances in the sum of £.2000, and 
find two sureties in the sum of £.600 
each, to keep the peace for three years— 
His Lordship left the Court in the custody 
of the tipstaff. 

Greenock r, May 21— Yesterday after- 
noon, a new contrivance, by a respectable 
tradesman In town, for propelling vends 
without the aid of steam, sails, or oars, 
was publicly exhibited for the first time. 
It consists of a boat about 28 feet keel and 
nine feet beam, built on purpose, and 
fitted with light paddle wheels, which 
are operated upon in various ways by 
eight men, and made to revolve with con- 
siderable speed, so that, even in his fiitt 
trial, and without any previous practice 
on the part of the men, the boat was 
paddled across to Helensburgh in 69 
minutes — a distance we behove, of she 
miles, and brought bock in about an hour. 

28. — General Aucmbly. — The General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland was 
dissolved yesterday, after the usual sede- 
runt, by his Majesty's Commissioner the 
Earl of Morton. The most important case 
which came before the Assembly this 
year, was one respecting the presentation 
of a Minister to the parish of Kiltarlity, 
by Mr Fraser of Lovat, a Roman Catholic. 
The Committee of Bills transmitted to 
the Assembly the petition of Mr Donald 
Fraser, and other members of the Presby- 
tery of Inverness, appellants against a 
sentence of the Synod of Moray, of data 
the 23d April last, referring the presen- 
tation to the parish of Kiltarlity to this 
Assembly. Mr Jeffrey, on the part of 
the appellants, stated, that the P re s byt e ry 
of Inverness having a presentation ten- 
dered to them by an avowed Roman 
. Catholic, had, after some consideration, 
applied to the Synod of Moray for infor- 
mation how to proceed. In the mean- 
time, some zealous inhabitants in the 
parish of Kiltarlity, taking alarm at the 
report which had gone abroad, of a minis- 
ter being appointed to them by a Roman 
Catholic patron, referred the case over to 
the civil court. The Court of Session 
K 
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found that the parishioners had no interest 
(title) in the presentation. In conse- 
quence, however, of this action in the 
. Court of Session, the proceedings of the 
Pres byte r y had been stopt by interdict ; 
and after sentence, a long argumentative 
epistle was forwarded to the Presbytery 
by one of the agents for the parties. The 
.result of this litigation was, that the Pres- 
bytery discover a title in themselves to the 
presentation, ju re devoluto , in consequence 
of six months* delay which had taken 
place, during which time no presentation, 
either from the patron, or, in his default, 
the King, had de facto been moderated. 
The Presbytery therefore determined on 
advocating their case in the Court of Ses- 
sion, the previous judgment of which was 
only in respect of the parishioners, and 
in nowise to the prejudice of the jus devo. 
latum of the Presbytery. The Presbytery 
did in fact raise a declarator of action in 
the civil court. The Synod, however, 
proceeded with the appeal which had 
been made to that body, and decided to 
refer the case to the General Assembly 
.for its advice. Doth parties protested 
against this decision at the time, on the 
ground that this was a civil question, in- 
volving the title to the presentation ; and 
the Presbytery had in fact not only raised 
the declarator of action, but determined 
on applying to this House for funds to en- 
able them to try the question. — After 
some discussion. Principal Nicoll moved, 
“ That the Assembly reverse the sentence 
of the Presbytery of Inverness, passed on 
the 16th April last, as inconsistent with 
their former proceedings, which vested 
important rights in the person of Mr Colin 
Fraser, the presentee; and find, that 
whatever might be fit and expedient to be 
done in other circumstances, there exists 
in hoc statu no ecclesiastical bar to give 
effect to the presentation in favour of Mr 
Colin Fraser, and instruct the Presbytery 
to proceed in the settlement with all con- 
venient speed*'* Mr David Dickson moved, 
“ That the General Assembly dismiss the 
appeal against the sentence of the Presby- 
tery of Inverness ; and recommend to the 
said Presbytery to delay proceeding in 
the settlement of Mr Colin Fraser, in the 
parish of Kiltarlity, till the presentation 
issued in his favour by John Morrison of 
Auchtertool, as commissioner of Mr Fra- 1 
ser of Lovat, is decided in the civil court ; 
and also recommend to the Presbytery to 
use all diligence in bringing that question 
to a decision.*’ — The votes being then 
taken, the first motion was carried by 96 
to <50. — We understand the Presbytery of 
Inverness have nevertheless resolved to 
bring the civil question before the Court 
of Session* 


JUNE. 

11. — High Court or Justiciary-—- 
Trial and acquittal of James Stuart, Esq. 
—This trial, which had excited in almost 
unprecedented interest, among all classes, 
came on yesterday; and such was the 
anxiety to obtain admission into the 
Court, that the door was beset by im- 
mense crowds as early as six o'clock in 
the morning. At ten o'clock, Mr Stuart 
entered the Court by way of the Judge's 
robing-room, it being impossible for lrim 
to gain admission by any other entrance. 
He was attended by the Earl of Moray, 
Mr Erskine of Cardross, and his son. Cap- 
tain Gordon, R. N., Hon. Admiral Fle- 
ming Elphinstone, Mr Ferguson of Raith, 
and the Hon. Mr Fox, son of Lord Hol- 
land. Several of Mr Stuart's particular 
friends, who were advocates, had previ- 
ously taken their seats immediately be- 
hind the bar. The Earl of Roslyn, Lord 
Belhaven, and other distinguished per- 
sons, were accommodated with seats Cm 
the Bench ; among whom was the Polish 
Prince Czartorinski. 

Their Lordships took their seats pre- 
cisely at half-past ten. Present, the Lard 
Justice Clerk, Lord Herroand, Lord Gil- 
lies, Lord Pitmilly, and Lord Succoth. 

The Clerk then read the indictment, 
which charged Mr Stuart with having 
conceived malice and ill-will agaiaettftie 
late Sir Alexander Boswell of Auchin l ac k , 
Baronet ; with having formed the unlaw- 
ful design of challenging him and o th er s 
of the lieges to fight a duel ; the b ct te i to 
accomplish which, he repaired to Glasgow, 
to obtain, through the medium of Wil- 
liam Murray Borthwick, formerly one of 
the proprietors or printers of the news, 
paper called the Glasgow Sentinel, the 
manuscripts of sundry articles which 
been published in the said newspaper, 
and other papers and documents connect- 
ed with the said newspaper, which uw c 
then in the premises in Nelson-Street of 
Glasgow, occupied by Robert Alexander, 
editor and proprietor of the said news- 
paper ; and having found, or pretended 
to have found among them, some writ- 
ings holograph of the said Sir Alexander 
Boswell, he (Mr Stuart) did wickedly and 
maliciously challenge the said Sir Alex- 
ander Boswell, which took place on the 
26th day of March last, when the said" Sir 
Alex. Boswell was mortally wounded- 

The Lord Justice Clerk having de- 
manded of the accused his plea to this 
charge, Mr Stuart answered in an audible 
voice, “ My Lord, I am not guilty.** - 

Mr Cockburn then addressed the Court. 
He did not mean, he said, to ob jec t 
the relevancy of the indictment, ilthoa^ 
it contained expressions which might 
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hive bam spared, with some respect to 
private feeling, and no detriment to pub- 
lic jastioe. He would, however, avail 
himself of his privilege of beginning the 
hwiurai of the day, by a statement of the 
bets of the case, which would be proved 
before the Court. The indictment sta- 
ted, that Mr Stuart bore ill-will and ma- 
ttes against the late Sir Alexander Bos- 
wtfl; that, under the operation of this 
pssrifw, he formed the design, and did 
pro ce ed to challenge that gentleman. So 
fhr all was consistent, in his having ma- 
fice, and formed an unlawful design, in the 
ape of the legislature ; but, by a specious 
framing, it was made to state, that he 
(Mr Stuart) entertained a special malice 
pgunst that individual, and others of the 
ttfgrs, and then, as if to shew that he was 
sue who searched for cause of quarrel, 
he repaired to Glasgow, and having ab- 
ftssefed papers from the office of Robert 
Alexander, did thereon, wickedly and ma* 
bbou fly, challenge Sir Alexander Boswell, 
whom having slain, conscious of his guilt, 
be absconded and fled from justice. Now, 
all these collateral and extraneous state- 
ments apart from the death of the oppo- 
ses par ty, all these Mr Stuart denies to 
be true ; not merely that they could not 
bs proved, but that, if even the light of 
Omnisrimcc could be let down on his 
enuduetj it would shew that there was 
so matioe, apd no desire on his part to 
■ask a ground of quarrel: that he was 
SfTuatrri by no consciousness of guilt, 
and that he did not abscond or flee from 
justice. It was admitted that Sir Alex- 
ander Boswell met with his death at the 
band of his client — that catastrophe was 
an effect of which he (Mr Stuart) was 
now by assumption the cause ; but it was 
the csreamstances mentioned in the in- 
dictment which he had in view when he 
a nsw e red Not Guilty. He would now 
erave the protection of the Court, and 
the sympathy of those who were here 
cited, and afterwards to be chosen, as 
Jury, to one or two of the special diffi- 
culties of the case : And, first, it was one 
of its misfortunes, that it was intimately 
connected with proceedings of a political 
and party nature, most unsuited to the 
eahn deliberation of a Court of Justice, 
and -which could scarcely be alluded to 
without prejudice and irritation. It was 
tbdr intention, as Counsel for the priso- 
ner, not to go into one iota of these topics 
■me than was absolutely necessary for 
bas defence ; and if they were led to trench 
ss subjects that could scarcely be allu- 
ded to, without almost dethroning reason, 
k was foam the necessity of their situa- 
tion, and from no desire or wish of theirs 
•a to do. It wss the second of these dif- 


ficulties, and, if possible, even more pain' 
ful and delicate than the first, that they 
could not do justice to the living w i tho ut 
seeming to trespass on those charities 
which were due to the dead. It was 
their wish to avoid this ; they were un- 
willing to cast even a shadow of doubt on 
one whose unfortunate loss they all la- 
mented ; and if in aught they should ap- 
pear to ascribe to that individual any in- 
discretion, it was indiscretion alone— 
They imputed it to that well-known ta- 
lent with which he was gifted— a ftttal 
gift — great powers of satire and irony, 
which, unless under the guidance of con- 
summate prudence, or the happiest tem- 
per, had a tendency to lead to the most 
unhappy effects. Sir Alexander was m 
man of unimpeachable character, and of 
the feelings of a gentleman ; and although 
he had treated Mr 8. unceremoniously, 
he ought to have known that the blood 
of the noblest and most ancient fomOtes 
flowed in his veins ; that he was related 
to the families of Raith, Buchan, Mel- 
ville, and Cardroes, and that he was line- 
ally descended from that great nobleman 
the Earl of Moray, who, waving his pri- 
vileges as a Peer, with great manliness 
and good taste had seated himself betide 
his relative and friend. Nor was Mr 
Stuart's personal character unworthy of 
these hereditary honours ; no man be- 
yond or within these walls, if required, 
could get a more excellent character, or 
from mare spontaneous witnesses! These 
testimonials are frumished even from the 
ranks of his political adversaries, and from 
the thanks of public bodies. His cha- 
racter peculiarly displays an absence of 
those propensities from which quarrels 
arise, and on other occasions he has been 
resorted to as a successful peace maker, 
and prevented others from calamities si- 
milar to his own— It was, perhaps, not un- 
known to their Lordships, and it was suf- 
dently notorious to every body else, that 
in January 1881, a newspaper named the 
Beacon was set on foot. With the general 
merits of that publication on other sub- 
jects, or other men, he had nothing to do | 
but, about a year ago, it contained a per- 
sonal attack on Mr Stuart, that led to a 
misunderstanding with Mr Stevenson, 
which, however it was settled, was imma- 
terial ; for though some doubted tbe judg- 
ment or good taste with which that affbir 
terminated, yet, in point of fact, it was 
adjusted in July 1821. There was not 
then any doubt that strangers had mo 
right afterwards to take it up. Mr Stuart, 
though enjoying the society and friend- 
ship of the most eminent characters, was 
still exposed as a common butt in tbe 
same newspaper ; for, immediately after. 
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there did appear articles in that journal, 
which he wished the deceased had never 
seen, couched in language which was a 
disgrace to our age, which had introdu- 
ced new and unheard-of disasters, and 
had burst asunder those bands of good 
citizenship and fellowship, for which we 
had formerly been so happily distinguish* 
ad. The name of Mr Stuart had been 
coupled with the most obnoxious epithets; 
he was called a dastard, bullock, sulky 
poltroon, coward, and despised of the de- 
spised. For when bound over by the 
dril power, these were heaped upon him 
as provocations to break the peace ; and 
when he had recourse to the Sheriff of 
the County for protection, he was told 
that no redress could be got, because 
these calumnies were contained in a 
public newspaper, and he (the Sheriff) 
could not interfere with the liberty of the 
presB. He was thus set up as a target 
for every base libeller to shoot at ; and 
when he craves protection from the civil 
power, he is only told that he must pro- 
tect himself. He submitted to this heavy 
judgment, and to these continued slan- 
ders, in patience and courage; he felt 
them to the quick, and none but he could 
have borne them with such patient 
courage. At length this publication was 
closed, and no prototype was set up, and 
a pause was given for a revival of our 
good temper and taste, for which all ranks 
were thankftil. But almost immediately 
after, another paper, the Sentinel, was 
commenced in another place, Glasgow, 
undfer different auspices, and other men, 
who had no quarrel, concern, or question 
with Mr Stuart. But, in the first num- 
ber, the same calumnies were adopted, 
and in that number they apply them to 
him, in whose veins flowed the purest 
blood of the land, and who was then de- 
lighting a numerous society of respectable 
fttendfl. We find it again said, that he 
had dishonoured that blood ; that he was 
chargeable with meanness of spirit ; and 
styled, not merely a knave, but a heartless 
ruffian, and to whom was applied that 
intolerable word, a u coward, 1 ’ which, if 
any man in civilized life peacefully sub- 
mits to, he unavoidably loses the charac- 
ter of a gentleman. Though foiled in 
his former application to the legal autho- 
rities, he resolved to make another, and 
was advised to commence an action of 
damages, not for paltry gain, but to put 
down that torrent of abuse which was 
turned against him. Before another num- 
ber was published, the action was com- 
menced, and in the answers to his conde- 
scendence, he was plainly and openly 
twitted in a court of justice, because he 
bad not fought. In this answer* an ap- 


peal was mode to the laws of honour, and 
his civil rights were attempted to be pre- 
judiced, by a reference to those laws for 
observing which he had now the mis- 
fortune to stand where he did. Theee 
measures did not check those attacks - 
They went on in a keener spirit. In se- 
veral articles, which the jury would bear, 
and learn who the author was, a 
whig song, 11 a letter signed “ Ignotus, 1 * 
and several others, his character had been 
grievously traduced; and be felt the 
wounds thus inflicted more keenly, whan 
he learned that the author was not a com- 
mon man, but his equal in rank, and that 
he was possessed, not merely of that spirit 
which gave sarcasm its edge, but ata> 
those powers which give it its lustre. In 
every one of these the name of coward, or 
other injurious epithets, were applied « 
and if any thing could add to his suffer- 
ings. it was to And that this newspaper 
was not left to the support of provincial 
men, and that there was scarcely a house 
into which he could enter where he wan 
not sure to And it, reflecting injuriously 
on his character. At last, while labour- 
ing under these attacks, the unfortunate 
day arrived in which their author wan 
disclosed, and the original papers foundL 
It had been made a port of the charge In 
the indictment, that he had obtained these 
papers improperly. The facts of the case 
were these : — On the Saturday, Me 
Stuart, in the adjoining hall, was intro- 
duced to a person, stating himself to be 
the private country agent of Mr Berth- 
wick, one of the proprietors of the Sentinel* 
who mentioned that Mr Bortbwick, 
anxious for his own pecuniary safety, 
wished to do that which every prosecuted 
printer has a right to do, to save himself 
and give up his author. Mr Stuart ze« 
fused to say any thing in the matter, 
but mentioned that, his conduct Shook! 
afterwards be determined when be am w 
the papers. Another gentleman was to 
have gone to Glasgow, but being prevent- 
ed, Mr Stuart went himself and got the 
MSS. His client’s conduct was vindica- 
ted on two grounds : 1st, That hedid noc 
know, supposing it to be the fact, that 
Mr Borthwkk had no right to exhibit 
these articles ; and in the next place, Mr 
Borthwick was entitled, and no power of 
any law could prevent from doing it* An 
arrangement had been entered into be- 
tween Mr Alexander and Mr Borthwick, 
printers and proprietors of the Sentinel, 
that the latter of these might resign HU 
share in the business, ou the condition 
that a sum of money should be paid with- 
in a certain time. Meanwhile Mr Alex- 
ander chose to publish a dissolution of tbo 
copartnery, against which Mr- Boeth- 
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rid nfpfikd to * coart of law, where 
fe Mei'eliaua food, that if the money 
m sot pad within eight days, he might 
ha r a ti n e pnwcniicai Mr Borthwick 
n* afterwards incarc er at ed for an ailed- 
led 4abt; in these cimnn stances Mr 
hot hand him, and had nothing to do, 
hectly at i ndirectl y, in liberating him ; 
« on h» being restored, considered him 
added to exhibit those papers. From 
ht dtjr to this, Mr Smart feitthe weight 
t the dhamiss thus made, finding that 

* bad tee m e d m juries at the hands of a 
parlmmi, to wham he was even slightly 
dslsd, with whom he was on good terms 
f irqtasHeiamliqii, and whose -talents he 
*4 frequently admired : that this half 
head sas the author of the worst ca- 
oneies against him, author of the Whig 

in which he dares to apply the 
ptaet ** coward** to Mr Stuart's name, 
tftst, then, he asked, was Mr Stuart to 
h otherwise than he did ? to huddle up 
bse pipes, to go with diminished head, 
eoacttl himself from society ? He 
M wh* every one, with the exception 
f that Bach, would have done. He 
■4 rrrmim to the advice of a distinguish- 
d NoUnsan, the Bari of Roriyn, who, 
■■^ttat only one course could be pur- 
fcd. Idl s iws go with Sir Alexander, 
la iawrifw took place, when the Hon. 
bsaisai attended by another gentle- 
(Mr Douglas), to whose judgment 
ad aaurtenesB of d i spo sit io n they had 

* ai«g been indebted. The terms which 

* Smart proposed were te m per at e and 
toJeote He caOsd on Sir Alexander to 
■Ft first, that the offen s ive articles in 
potim wne not his, and that this asser- 
he vmld be held conclusive against all 
adesca But Sir Alexander did not say 
hy were not his, but virtually admitted 

the author of the song : or, on the 
(her hand, if he would condescend to say 
ha be was sorry for what he had done ; 

it was merely an idle squib; and that 
■ bad uo Intention seriously to injure the 
■»* sod character of Mr Stuart, he 
'wMnt p er fe c tl y satisfied: but when this 
■fid popuiriUoii was also rejected, could 
dud, hi these circumstances, be avoid- 
d ? The testimony of Lord Roslyn and 
^ Dwgias was unanimous, that a meet- 
inevitable ; and Sir Alexander 
™df acquiesced in the same sentiment. 

os Lord Roslyn's application for a 
*daas ee, and previously to his business 
>e ®£ infolded, or Mr Stuart's name being 
"fcthaed, he seeme d aware that he had 
Mailing riwfts, for the consequences 
d shirk he might be called to account ; 
Ml he seemed conscious of having gi- 
grounds of offence, and therefore 
m R pai p g for the issue of a combat. 


When the officer was conducting him 
to the Sheriff's house, he objected, that 
binding them over to keep the peace 
could not kettle the quarrel, and that 
in these circumstances they could not 
live together in the same island. Pre- 
parations accordingly had been proposed 
by Sir Alexander, which seemed to shew 
that his intentions were of the most dead- 
ly description. It was his wish that the 
affair should be decided on the continent ; 
and his reason for this was, that if he 
should prove to be the successful shot, 
he would not like the operations of the 
law in a British Court. Every thing was 
done by Mr Stuart in the prospect of its 
terminating fatally for himselfi The 
usual preparations were made, as in the 
approach of death ; and such were his 
feelings, that when he stepped into the 
field, he felt as if he were stepping into 
the grave. An attempt was made even 
then to settle the matter : and Mr Doug*, 
las, whose good sense and goodness of 
heart had so uniformly distinguished his 
conduct, asked his friend if there was no 
possibility left of settling the matter ami- 
cably ? Sir Alexander shook his head, 
and said. It is impossible. The parties 
then met — and he felt it unnecessary to mj 
more. They fired together, and Sir Alex- 
ander fell : and here the contrast exhibit- 
ed in the conduct of Mr Stuart did him 
the highest honour. While he had dis- 
played the utmost coolness in personal 
courage, both before and after the meet- 
ing on the field, he no sooner found him- 
self the surviver, than be was dissolved 
in ail the tenderness of grief. He was 
hurried from the field, came to Edin- 
burgh, and such was his agitation, that 
he refused to leave the country on the ad- 
vice of his friends, till he should hear the 
fete of Sir Alexander ; and when he was 
constrained to do so, he ordered a message 
to be left in the proper place, stating that 
he would appear at his trial when a day 
should be appointed, and craving that no 
delay might take place. He went to 
London, and from thence to France; and, 
instead of that spirit of rejoicing which 
arises from malice, several respectable 
witnesses, who had seen him, are prepared 
to testify that the}- never beheld so natu- 
ral or generous a flood of grief. No man 
can be held guilty in the eye of law 
whose mind is innocent; and if there 
ever was a case in which there was such 
innocence, this was that case. Sir Alex- 
ander had also received the opinion of a 
supreme criminal judge, and that judge, 
to his honour, did not now occupy bis 
seat. But there was no doubt that it could 
not otherwise be settled : and it proves 
the inevitableness of such conduct, when 
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this honourable person could not so far 
pluck human nature from his breast as 
to withhold his approbation. The surviv- 
ing sufferer, both before and after, was 
punished alike in the quarrel and event. 
He was led by great and resistless moral 
necessity to the painful step he had ta- 
ken ; and the Jury, by returning a ver- 
dict of Not Guilty, would give the high- 
est satisfaction, both to the law and all 
reasonable men. 

After a few words from the Solicitor- 
General, the Court ordered that the words, 
“ others of the lieges,*' should be struck 
out of the indictment. 

The following gentlemen were then 
chosen as a Jury to try the case, viz. — 
Thomas Adinston of Carcant, Wm. Pa- 
gan of Linburn, John Wauchope of Ed- 
monstone, Sir A. C. Maitland Gibson of 
Cliftonhall, Bart, Sir John Hope of Craig- 
hall, Bart, James Watson of Saughton, 
James Haig of Lochrin, John Thomson 
of Burnhouse, John Anderson of Whit- 
burgh, Sir James Dalyell Bart of Binns, 
James Dundas of Dundas ; David Brown, 
clothier in Edinburgh, Robert Paterson, 
ironmonger there, Tboa Macritchie, wine- 
merchant in Leith, and William Telfer, 
merchant there. 

The Earl of Roslyn was then exami- 
ned in bis place on the bench, by the Soli- 
citor-General — He was acquainted with 
the gentleman at the bar, and about the 
25th of March last waited on Sir Alex- 
ander Boswell, in consequence of a note 
written by him (Lord Roslyn,) request- 
ing permission to see him ; and stated 
that he came at the desire of Mr Stuart. 
He also stated, that Mr Stuart had come 
into the possession of certain papers, some 
of which appeared to be in Sir Alexan- 
der’s hand-writing, bearing the post-mark 
of the town of Mauchline, and addressed 
to the Editor of the Glasgow Sentinel, 
and were the originals of articles con- 
tained in that newspaper: that one of 
them, in particular, a song, contained 
matter most offensive and injurious to 
Mr Stuart, charging him, in more pas- 
sages than one, of cowardice ; that this 
song, and other papers reflecting on Mr 
Stuart, appeared to be in the same hand- 
writing as that which bore Sir Alexan- 
der’s signature; that the similarity of 
hand-writing, together with the post- 
mark of Mauchline, formed so strong a 
presumption that these papers had beep 
sent by Sir Alexander Boswell, that Mr 
Stuart thought himself entitled to ask 
him whether he was or was not the au- 
thor of them ? Witness stated at some 
time, that if he. Sir Alexander, was not 
the author, or had not sent them to the 
newspaper, such denial on his part would 


be conclusive against any other evkkn 
to the contrary. No person was prae 
except witness and Sir Alex. Boswell i 
Alexander said, it was a subject of gre 
delicacy, and that he should wish a ftid 
present; to which witness acceded, I 
highly desirable. Sir Alexander Boswi 
went out, and returned with Mr Doogl 
as his friend. Witness then repeated, 
Mr Douglas's presence, what he had ft 
merly stated ; taking every possible cfl 
to impress on Mr Douglas's mind th 
his proceeding was justifiable, as thj 
was strong presumptive evidence that tj 
papers had come from Sir Alexatide 
but that Sir Alexander's reply would 
held to be conclusive. Sir Alexander a 
Mr Douglas desired to confer togeth 
Witness left them, and when he cad 
back, found Mr Douglas alone, who a 
he could not advise Sir Alexander to gf 
any answer to the question, and that 
Mr Stuart was in possession of the fee 
he must thereupon exerdse his own jo4 
ment. Mr Douglas said, that If this ii 
fortunate business proceeded farther, tin 
were two conditions Sir Alexander « 
sidered indispensable. One was, that I 
meeting could take place for flourte 
days, Sir Alexander having some fam 
business to arrange, which re quir ed I 
presence ; the other, that the meed 
should be on the continent. On tw 
conditions witness had no difficulty 
saying, that they were likely to be aea 
ed to by Mr Stuart. Mr Douglas t)| 
waited on Sir Alexander, and informed h 
of the arrangement, who said, that w 
regard to the papers' he declined to ^ 
any answer. Witness had copies ofj 
letters and papers in bis hand. Tl 
parted, and he met Mr Douglas at 
own house shortly after. The pan 
witness had in his hands were- a eons 
letter signed Ignotus, and another lei 
signed by Sir Alex. Boswell Witn 
considered the song as by for the m 
important of the two. There were ji 
sages which contained direct charged 
cowardice against Mr Stuart.— Saw 
Stuart after the interview, who agreed 
both conditions stated by Mr Dougj 
namely, the delay of fourteen days, and I 
the meeting should be on the contir* 
It was then settled between Mr Don! 
and witness, that so soon as cosnreni 
for Sir Alex. Boswell leaving London, 
should receive a letter from him, I 
that Mr Stuart, who had urgent busin 
would proceed without delay, end 
witness, would be there on or before- 
April. It was agreed, that all futmeqv 
arrangements relative to time and pi 
should be settled m London Win 
asked Mr Douglas whether £hm wat 
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porffftyr of avoiding, by any moans; 
rkpsa^l srrraity of carrying this mat- 
»MsatNn% ? and he ashed, w he- 
ft** rat possible that Sir Alexander 
ftoalftfeMt the song as a bad joke on 
hapAsad one of which he was asham- 
ed, fadariqg at same time that he had 
asaftplioeof reflecting on Mr Stuart's 
coaqp or character? The manner in 
which Hie proposition was received led 
him is-wadostand that Mr Douglas en- 
mum& ao hope that Sir Alexander 
raid sty any such thing. Witness left 
Mr Domnas to go to New haven, mean- 
ing to setum to Fife, in the conviction 
datciey thing relative to this subject 
was tm the present finally arranged. The 
hat with which he was to cross was de- 
hyed, and before he embarked, was over- 
takas by Mr Douglas, who said, that Sir 
AhtsadfT had taken the advice of a legal 
triad, and that he thought it no longer 
waray to go to the continent, and on 
that adfict preferred to have the meet- 
H in Scotland. Witness objected to 
that, m highly inconvenient and ember-, 
na^ndas contrary to former agree - 
wt That many circumstances made 
sappwest that the future arrangements 
dniid be settled in London, and that 
the plies ahoaid go to the continent, 
^taeeacdmg to the advice he had gi* 
M^Mrfitnart might aet out for Lon- 
^hcfiBthe could be informed of tbe 
*Mp«fSr Alexander's intention. Mr 
A * gh a ntntkned that the meeting 
Bight take place in Scotland. The mat- 
^hnaad aotnt discussion, after which 
Mr Deegtaa returned to Edinburgh. In 
Me same of the conversation, witness 
ftfed that he would not go back to Edin- 
Mifh, became he was persuaded that 
h»mam thither would be needless, as 
Mw n e tting might excite observation, 
dl thk took place the same day, be- 
ains and five o’clock. Mr James 
called on witness next mom- 
Mfi be and, that in consequence of Sir 
Mnaodcr Boswell and Mr Stuart being 
k*ad ster hi the course of the night by 
Mr Sheriff of Edinburgh to keep the 
f**! tbit It had been settled that Sir 
Moaoder Boswell and Mr Stuart should 
*** Awchtartool that morning, and 
gening witness to come to Mr Stuart, 
ytbb e did. He went to the place of 
Ba **ag, when be had some conversation 
•Mesihjort, and they fixed on a piece 
* gra d dose by the road side. Mr 
Sir Alexander Boswell arrived 
about ten o'clock. The pis- 
^bwe e produced by Mr Douglas and 
Mr Douglas sat down, and wit- 
***** Mr received from 

"ftantheraaam* far each pistol and 


the ball, and rammed them down. There 
were but two pistols, of which Mr Dou- 
glas took one, and witness the other.— 
The ground was measured by eleven long 
paces. Tbe pistols were delivered to the 
two parties respectively by Mr Douglas 
and witness, and it was agreed that they 
should fire together by a word. Mr 
Douglas put upon witness to give the 
word, which he did, and they both fired, 
when Sir Alexander feJL Every possible 
assistance was afforded to Sir Alexander, 
who was aided by tbe medical gentlemen, 
and by Mr Brougham, who during these 
transactions remained upon a hill at a 
little distance, in charge of witness* horse. 
Mr Stuart advanced with great anxiety 
towards Sir Alexander, to whom, from 
the situation he was in, and the treat- 
ment that was necessary, did not speak, 
nor had he any proper opportunity to 
speak to him. On examination of the 
wound, witness was given to understand 
that it was serious, and therefore advised 
Mr Stuart to go away. All the other 
persona remained, to give what assistance 
they could to remove Sir Alex. Boswell 
to Balmuto House, where it was judged 
advisable to carry him, and in doing so 
no time was lost. Before any thing took 
place on the ground, Mr Stuart asked 
witness, if it was not proper that ho 
should make a bow to Sir Alexander ? 
Witness thought that perfectly proper, 
and Mr Stuart advanced, apparently for 
that purpose, and when doing so, Sir 
Alexander was then turning from Mr 
Stuart, and walking in an opposite direc- 
tion. Witness believed that Mr Stuart 
had not the opportunity of bowing to Sir 
Alexander, as immediately after bis atten- 
tion was drawn away to another quarter. 

Examined by Mr Jeffrey — His Lordship 
stated, that before going to Mr Douglas, 
he had compared the hand-writing of the 
letters and song, and was satisfied that 
the letter signed Ignotus, and the direc- 
tion on the letter containing the song, 
were the same hand-writing. The size 
and texture of the paper were different, 
but the water-mark was the same; all 
having tbe poet-mark of Mauchline, and 
the directions of all the three were in the 
same hand. — Upon the result of his ex- 
amination, he thought Mr Stuart was jus- 
tifiable in calling on Sir Alexander. In 
the first interview, Sir Alexander declined 
answering ; he was advised to this by Mr 
Douglas. There was nothing in his man- 
ner of putting the question that could have 
given the least offence, or caused the an- 
swer in the negative, if Sir Alexander had 
thought proper to do so ; and he took the 
greatest possible pains in his power to 
guard against any such unfavourable ixn- 
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pressions or Interpretations, and repeated- 
ly press e d the observation, that he should 
consider Sir Alexander’s word as conclu- 
sive, and against any presumption that 
had been raised on his part. Witness 
would have advised any friend without 
hesitation to have apologised, had he not 
known the author. Does not recollect 
that Mr Douglas said. Sir Alexander was 
the author of the song. From all that 
he saw of Mr Stuart’s manner from first 
to last, the impression made on him was, 
that there was no feeling of personal ill- 
will or resentment against Sir Alexander, 
but a deep sense of the necessity of vin- 
dicating his own honour, more especially 
as that was assailed by a charge of cow- 
ardice. Found Mr Stuart ready to yield 
to every suggestion made to him. From 
the whole bearing of the transaction, he 
could have no difficulty in stating, that Mr 
Stuart's conduct, from first to last, was 
cool, composed, and temperate, and such 
as might be expected from a man of con- 
stancy and courage. At the time Mr 
Stuart got the pistol, witness desired him 
to present side, not front, and he said, he 
thought he should not take an aim, to 
which witness agreed. Both parties were 
asked, if they were ready ? and then the 
word was given to present and fire, as 
quickly as could be spoken. Both fired 
at same time, but there was a small dif- 
ference between the two. Sir Alexander 
was last Cannot say, whether Sir Alex- 
ander fired at Mr Stuart or not, but ob- 
served nothing to the contrary. Had no 
intimation or belief that Sir Alexander 
Boswell did not intend to fire, and thinks, 
that had that been the case, such circum- 
stances would have amounted to a decla- 
ration that Sir Alexander did not mean 
to fight ; and had witness known it, he 
would not have been a party to such pro- 
ceeding. Has known Mr Stuart for 
many years, and has frequently seen him 
both in public and private society. In 
all his acquaintance with Mr Stuart, never 
knew a man less quarrelsome or vindic- 
tive. 

The Hon. John Douglas of Lockerby, 
whd had acted as Sir Alexander Boswell's 
Second, was then examined, and corrobora- 
ted the testimony of the Earl of Roslyn, 
in every particular respecting the arrange- 
ments, the meeting of the parties at Auch- 
tertooi, and their conduct on the ground. 
He stated that, on their way to the field. 
Sir Alexander said he had injured Mr 
Stuart's character, and it was his inten- 
tion to receive his fire, and then to dis- 
charge his pistol in the air. After the fatal 
•vent, when conveying Sir Alexander from 
the ground, the latter said to witness, he 
was sorry he had not made his fire in the 


hju 

air so dedded as he eould have wish© 
Mr Douglas also Hated, ‘ that from coi 
venations he had had with Sir Alexands 
he decidedly understood that he was tl 
author of the papen complairtcd of 1 
Mr Stuart. 

Dr George Wood deponed to hia ha 
fog attended on the field at the request i 
Sir Alexander BoswdL Upon hcsrii 
the fire, Mr Liston and he ran, and tfbui 
that the hall had entered the middle 
the right clavicle. Two bones were e 
traded on the spot, the first by himsel 
and the second by Mr Liston. His deal 
was occasioned try the wound. BetwL 
Edinburgh and Queensfeny, Sir Alexei 
der said, that Mr Stuart could not do le 
than call him out Sir Alexander, in tl 
course of his journey, said he was date 
mined to fire in the air. When he le 
the carriage, he said — u Now, fTnrttlarm i 
I beg of you to remark, that I am detc 
mined to fire in the air." No penc 
was present but Mr Douglas and hii 
when Sir Alexander made that oboerv 
tion. 

Mr Liston, surgeon, corroborated tl 
evidence of Dr Wood as to what too 
place on the field. 

Several other witn e ss e s were examine* 
who proved the flurness of the manner i 
which the duel was conducted, and. tl 
way in which the papers were got fra 
Borthwick, who was imprisoned on tl 
1st of March, for a debt of £-50, whk 
his agent at Hamilton dis cov e red was re 
due, but which he paid under p co teat— 
Finding that an action of damage* wi 
raised against Borthwick by Mr Stuax 
his agent applied to Mr Stuart, ar 
offered to produce the libels against hii 
if he would abandon the action, bat 1 
would make no promise to that effect. - 
Mr Stuart accompanied Borthwick*a ages 
to Glasgow, and had the MSS. of tbe Sei 
tinel put into his hands, and was snrpri 
ed to find among them some in the bare 
writing of Sir Alexander Boswell again 
him (Mr Stuart) ; on this discovery tl 
meeting took place. — Several w itness* 
gave it as their opinion that the articles 
the Sentinel were In Sir Alexander's hare 
writing. 

A number of exculpatory witness 
were then examined, among whom we 
Mr James Gibson, W. $., Mr Thom 
Allan, Mr John Clerk, advocate, who t 
deponed how deeply Mr Stuart was a 
fected after the duel, and particularly c 
receiving accounts of Sir Alecrmndea 
death. — Mr Allan stated, that ho four 
Mr Stewart at Calais, and commnnieau 
to him the death of Sir A. Boswell % < 
which Mr S. hurst into tears, and ratud 
*d greatly agitated for some thaa h 
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AS m enj a ro ure d to recti! hfntj by re- 
minding him how hnperiooSjr he had 
tea called on to act as he did ; to which 
Mr S. replied, u Tme : but remember, 
eh remem ber his poor wife and family !” 
Many of Mr Stewart’s early friends and 
acq uainta n ces , particularly Mr Hay Do- 
oahfaon, W.S-, Mr Prankis Walker, W.&, 
Mr Henry Mackenzie, W.S., Mr Walter 
Cook, W.&, gave him the highest cha- 
racter far goodness of temper, kindness 
of di spos i ti on , and the most honourable 
and upright conduct on every occasion. 

The Lord Advocate then addressed the 
duty, who, he said, would see the propri- 
ety of the prosecution which had taken 
peace. A life had been taken, and it was 
nfcranry that the cause should be inves- 
tigated. The charge of murder, be Said, 
according to law, had been proved by the 
NoMe Lord and the Hon. Mr Douglas. 
Has was a fact which could not be de- 
nied. His duty called on him to soy 
that the crime of murder had been thus 
proved ; and the next question was, what 
defence had been set up in behalf of the 
prisoner. The law knew of no other 
ground of exculpation, unless a justifica- 
tion, founded on self-defence. But there 
are no such circumstances as to warrant 
Ibis argument in the present ease. All 
the defence and evidence had been fully 
and dearly laid before them ; by it they 
were to judge and act, and, in forming 
their judgment in this way, they would 
be enabled to give such a verdict as would 
be alike satisfactory to their own con- 
sciences and to the country at large. 

Mr Jeffrey addressed the Jury in a 
lamanocs speech, which occupied about 
three hoars, but of which our limits will 
hardly admit of even a brief abstract — 
He contended that, instead of considering 
Mr Stuart as a person guilty of a great 
crime, be ought rather to be viewed as 
one who had fallen under a greet cala- 
mity. The essence of all crime lay in 
the motive and intention ; and no act had 
a « ™ wm 1 character merely from ha phy- 
sical descrip tion ; guilt lying wholly in 
the intention of the agent, who must ne- 
cesHuily he an aocountable being. After 
afi they had heard, it could not be dis- 
puted that Mr Stuart went without one 
atom of malice ; and that in these points 
the evidence was dear, full, and satis- 
factory. He dad not mean absolutely to 
offer any apology far the practice in ques- 
tion ; and yet be might' perhaps be per- 
mitted to remind them, that its defects 
and vices came under their notice in a 
titnatkm where it was not possible to con- 
■der them fairly — in a case where it had 
unfortunately, where blood 
had been shede and their sympathies had 
VOL. XI. 


been excited In behalf of the SnS ht w. 
The evils of duelling Were thas ever fare- 
most and uppermost In their view ; but 
this prevents us from noticing, that how- 
ever exceptionable in morality it may ap- 
pear, in point of fact it has p r oved the 
corrective of greater Imm oralities. It It 
known by those who are versed in his- 
tory, that it has superseded the p racti ce 
of private assassinations ; and that We are 
not only indebted to H for the pbHsh 
which it has given to the tipper society 
of the community, but also tor that Cou- 
rage and Intrepidity, and diffesion of fair- 
ness, and handsomeness of demeanour, 
which dtetinguitii civilized nations. In 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy, where the 
practice of duelling is unknown, riiuS 
nations and poisonings daily take place ; 
where duelling is an occasional, but a 
rare occurrence, such enormities are al- 
together unheard o£ However irrational 
and humoral it may seem, it is a practice 
so established and enforced by custom, as 
to render it frequently inevitable; and such 
being the case, no individual man Is re- 
sponsible for the justice of the institution. 
Mr Jeffrey then proceeded to (Wove, that 
several books of the strictest morality and 
religion have sanctioned it with their au- 
thority. BosweD, Dr Johnson's biographer, 
states, in several conversations which he 
held with the Doctor, that he considered 
duelling as a species of self-defence, or that 
it might be justified on the same grounds 
as public war. His biographer also coin- 
cides with him in these sentiments. Air- 
other author, of equal eminence and mo- 
rality, not only a professor of morals, fafft 
also a clergyman, trained in reverence of 
the precepts of religion, namely, the late 
Dr Adam Ferguson, in his Principles of 
Morals, comes to the same result. And 
a late distinguished philosopher and law- 
yer, and a Judge, who had adorned the 
Court in which they were now assembled. 
Lord Kaimes, in his Sketches, distinctly 
advocates the same opinions. The Learn- 
ed Counsel concluded a long argumenta- 
tive speech, by dwelling emphatically on 
the favourable testimonials, both with re- 
spect to character and mildness of tem- 
per, which Mr Stuart had received from 
so numerous and respectable a body of 
witnesses. 

The Lord Justice Clerk commenced 
his charge to the Jury at three o'clock this 
morning. His Lordship laid before them 
fully the law regarding duelling, and then 
called their attention to the evidence which 
had been adduced in this case— to the 
great provocation which Mr Stuart had 
received — his moderation in the proposi- 
tions he had caused to be made to Sir Alex. 
Bos well— his conduct on the field, and bis 
6 
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conduct aftar the fatal event — the con- 
trition which he expressed for the fatal 
blow — and the total absence of all vindic- 
tive feeling on his part. In every case of 
this kind, where murder was charged, it 
was most material to consider the general 
character of the party accused — for that 
entered deeply into the case. Now, in 
the whole course of his practice, he never 
had heard higher, or more distinct and 
discriminate praise bestowed on any cha- 
racter. In good taste, the evidence on this 
part of the case consisted of gentlemen 
opponents to the prisoner in politics. — 
One gentleman had stated, that be never 
knew one who had more of the milk of 
human kindness. Another had been his 
acquaintance for twenty years, and du- 
ring that period he never heard him utter 
an angry word. Mr Hay Donaldson, 
his late partner, a person well qualified to 
judge, had given a similar evidence. The 
learned Judge begged it to be distinctly 
understood, that he, and he hoped no 
judge would be, friendly to such measures 
as these, or ever give their countenance 
to the practice of duelling. He lamented, 
and the public groaned under the lament- 
able licentiousness of the press; he hoped 
it would cease ; it would receive no coun- 
tenance from their Lordships. The Jury 
would weigh all these circumstances se- 
riously in their minds ; they would give a 
verdict consonant to the dictates of thdr 
own consciences ; and if in this case they 
were unable to come to a decided and 
dear opinion, the advantage and privilege 
of that doubt belonged to the gentleman 
at the bar. 

The Jury, without leaving the box, 
after a few minutes 1 II. consultation, return- 
ed a unanimous verdict by their Chancel- 
lor, Sir John Hope, finding Mr Stuart 
Not Guilty. 

The Lord Justice Clerk then turning to 
Mr Stuart, congratulated him on the fa- 
vourable verdict of the Jury, and was 
sure, in the present state of Mr Stuart's 
feelings, that it would be quite improper 
for him to add a single word farther. 

Mr Stuart was then congratulated by 
his Counsel, and a great number of his 
friends. 

It was near five o*dock this morning 
when the Court broke up. A consider- 


able crowd occupied the Parliament Square 
all yesterday, which greatly increased at 
night, when the populace became extreme- 
ly noisy. When the verdict was announ- 
ced at the door, much cheering followed, 
and the crowd rushed towards a chaise in 
the Lawn market, with the avowed pur- 
pose of taking off the horses when Mr 
Stuart should make his appearance, who, 
however, disappointed them, by with- 
drawing privately. The crowd, however, 
met him at his own house, where he ear- 
nestly entreated them not to make any 
noise; with this they complied, but in- 
sisted on giving three muffled cheers ; and, 
after waving their hats, retired in silence. 

JULY. 

Ireland. — We regret extremely to 
state, that, notwithstanding all the efforts 
of the benevolent in Great Britain, fa- 
mine is extending its ravages in Ireland. 
The Irish papers are filled with the most 
deplorable accounts from the south and 
west parts of the island, the recital of 
which shocks humanity. In the letters 
from some places it is stated, that all the 
water-cresses, and every vegetable that 
can be eaten, have long since disappeared, 
and that the inhabitants are now solely 
dependant on charity, the remission of 
which for one or two days would be fatal. 
Other accounts represent tbe peasants as 
dying by the road-side from starvation ; 
and one contains the heart-rending state- 
ment, that a mother and her nine chil- 
dren were found dead in their cabin 

The Dublin Journal of the 4th instant 
mentions the appalling fact, that one hun- 
dred and forty persons had died in the 
county of Mayo, of starvation, in the 
course of ten days. The benevolent in 
Great Britain have sent probably a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds to the 
relief of the Irish ; but the magnitude of 
this sum will afford little consolation, 
when we reflect that it is nearly all ex- 
pended, that there exists a greater a- 
mount of distress now than ever, and 
that all which has yet been done will 
have only tended to protract the misery 
of starvation, if fresh supplies are not 
sent equal to the maintenance of the suf- 
ferers till the potatoe crop is ready for 
gathering. 
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I. CIVIL. 

Juns t5. — Mr William M'Caa to be CotnmM&ary 
of the Commisariat of Kirkcudbright. 

II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

May td— Hav. Robert Clark, admitted minister 
of the Gaelic Chapel at Aberdeen. 


June It. — Rev. Joseph Shaw, ordained aanat- 
ant and successor to the Rev. Alexander Speer*, 
in the Prwbyterian congregation of Partglarooe, 
Ireland. 

— The United Associate Congregation of Bal- 
four, gave an unanimous call to Mr David Smith* 
preacher, to be their minister. 
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Juar 1L— Mr Leith, of Fiesfleld. has presented 
the Rev. Adam Smith, p rea eb se rf the Cond, to 
tteptthh and ch ur ch or Towte, in the p re s by te ry 
of Alford, vacant by the translation of the Rev. 
Gocdoo Forbes to the parish of Dyce. 

17.— The Aaodate Congr e g a tion of Loch win- 
ffnrti , jo with the United Seeendon 

Cbmrh, gave a most harmonious call to Mr Wil- 
ImJohfldoo^ p re ach e r , to be their p as tor . 

in. MILITARY. 

SLAG. LiroL Marten, to be Capt by porch. 

vice Milligan, ret. 4 Buy 18SS. 
Comet k Sub-Lieut. Bulkeley, Lieut. 

by purch. vice Nicholson, ret. 19ApriL 
Comet k Sub-Lieut Hort Lieut by 
porch. vice Marten 4 May. 

J.P. Marnueen, Comet k Sub-Lieut 
by parch, vice Bulkeley 19 April. 
Em. Smith, from b. p. 69 F. Comet k 
Sub-Lieut by parch, rice Hort ^ 

RILGdt Comet G. S. Hill, Lieut by parch, vice 
Arnold, ret 6 June. 

L. Kenyan, Comet by parch. do. 

3 Dr. a Lieut Hadden, Capt by purch. vice 

Tiede, ret S3 BUy. 

Cornet Willey, Lieut by purch. do. 

R. W. Piene, Comet by purch. do. 

4 Lieut Dexter, Capt by purch. rice Sib- 

thorpe. ret 30 do. 

Comet Stazner, Lieut by purch. do. 

R Flee, Cornet by purch. do. 

3 De. Comet Slade, Ueut by purch. vice 
BCasoo, 80F. S3 do. 

A. Treveylan, Comet by porch. do. 

7 R. J. Murchison, Comet by purch. vice 

Thornhill, ret do. 

1* RPhillippe, Comet by purch. vice Lord 

Beauchamps prom. 30 do. 

11 Comet Hon. H. D. Shore, Lieut by 
purch. vice Wall. 81 F. S3 do. 

E. Astley. Comet by purch. do. 

li Assist Sura. Backhouse, from h. p. 15 
Dr. Assist Sure, vice Jeyas, prom. do. 

«= — « h.p. 18 Dr. 

e cancelled 


Assist Surg.vice 


Quimey, from h. p. 18 Dr. 
g. vice Backhouse cancelled 
6 June. 


M Lieut Hilton, A<ty- vice Cureton, res. 

A4J. do. 

17 Gent Cadet L. Shedden, from R. MilL 
CoL Cornet by purch. vice Fancourt, 
91 F. S3 May. 

19 Gent Cadet a Phibbs, from R. Mu. 

Coll. Comet by pun*, vice Hervev,. 
1* Dr. 30 do. 

7F. Ena. Lord W. Pan let from 85 F. Lieut 

by pan*, vice Stuart 37 F- 23 do. 
Eoa. Load W.Thyime. from 78 F. Lieut 
by porch, vise Calvert, 72 F. 6 June. 
• Em. Mawdestey, Lieut by purch. vice 

Lord Bingham, 74 F. 13 do. 

Ena. Hon. ft. Hare, from 09 F. Eos. do. 
10 Lieut Hon. H. R. Molyneux, from 6 
F. Lieut vice Windle, h. p.53 F. rec. 
mM,. 16 May, 

20 Em. Boates, from 79 F. Em. vice Martin, 

85 F. 23 do. 

22 Aakt Surg. Ingham, from h. jw 8 F. 

Aaht Surg. vice Browne, 3 Dr. Gds. 

13 June. 

95 1st Ueut Fielding, Capt by purch. vice 

Wynne, ret do. 

2d Lieut Gouxlay, 1st Lieut by purch. 

do. 

D. C. C. Ehres, 2d Lieut by purch. do. 
29 Lieut Weir, from h. p. 69 F. Lieut. Ac 
Adj. vice Gilbert, dead, 16 May. 
Scrj. Maj. Mitchell, late of Reg. Qua. 
MasLvtce Gillespie, ret. full-pay 2.) do. 
37 Lieut Stuart from 7 F. Capt by pun*. 

vice East 58 F. 16 do. 

10 Em. Briggs, from 61 F. Liaut vioa 
Bateman, dead 13. June. 

31 Lieut Gen. Sir T. Hblop, Bt G. C.B. 

(him 93 F. CoL vice Gen. Morshead, 
dead 4 do, 

M Gent Cadet H.W. Harris, from R. MiL 

CoO. Em. by purch. vica Towmhend, 
79 F, 23 May. 

98 Cant East from 37 F. Capt vice'Bt 
Maj. Baldwin, ret 16 do. 

« Gent Cadet R W. Blachford, from R. 
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BTiL CoO. Ena by purch. vice Hare, 

8 F. 13 him 

71 F. Lieut Hanson, Cant vieeW. A. Grant 
dead, 16 BUy. 

Em. FoQiott Lieut da 

Ena. Strangways, from h. p. She. dot 
72 Lieut Calvert, from 7 F. Capt by purch. 

vice Bt Ma). Jackson, ret € Jam 

74 Ueut G. Lord B in g ham , from 8 F. 

Capt by purch. vice Stewart, ^xom. 

78 R. J. P. VascaD, Ena. by purch. vica 

Lord Thynne, 7 F. 6 June. 

79 Em. Towmhend, from 54 F. Em. vkw 

Boates, 20F. 23 May. 

80 LieutB4aaon,from3Dr.Captbyp«rm. 

vice Harpur, prom. 16 do. 

81 Capt. Taylor, Major by purch. vkw 

Sutherland, f W. L R. do. , 

Ueut WaQ, from 11 Dr. Capt by porch. 

do. 

83 Lieut Phillips, Capt vioa Bt Lieut 

CoL Geddes, dead 13 June. 

85 Ena. Martin, from 20 F. Ena. vice Lord 

Paulet, 7 F. 93 May. 

92 Ueut Rowley, from 7 F. Capt by purch. 

vice Loggan, ret 13 June. 

93 Maj. Gen. Sir H. Lowe, K. C. B. CoL 

vice Sir T. Hiskip, 93 F. 4 da 

Rifle Br. W.S.R. Narcott, 2a Lieut vice Probart, 
dead 13 do. 

2 W. L R. Maj. Sutherland, from 81 F. Lieut CoL 
by purch. vice O’Hara, ret 16 Blay. 
Lieut Adams, from h. p. African Corps, 
Lieut vice Ross, cancelled 3D do. 

1 CeyL R. 2d Lieut Murray, 1st Ueut vice PoL 

lington. dead 13 Oct 18221. 

R. Mylius, 2d Lieut 16 May 1822. 
Sd Ueut Hay, from 2 Ceylon, R. 2d 
Lieut vice Newbott, h. p. 2 Ceylon 
Reg. 30 do. 

2 Ueut M'Leod, from late 8 Yet Bn. 

Lieut 28 do. 

Em. Macphail, from late 10 Yet Bn. 
Ens. do. 

VetComp. Lieut Terry, from late 6 Vat Bn. 

Ueut vice Ball, ret list 30 do. 

Royal ArtiUcry . 

Sd Gapt Fraser, from h. p. 2d Capt 1 June 1822. 
1st Ueut Edwards, 2d Capt vica Oldham, dead 

da 

1st Lieut Johnson, from h.p. 1st Ueut da 

2d Lieut Schaw, 1st IJeut da 

Gent Cadet W. Smith, 2d Ueut. da 

Bt Maj. k Capt KettleweU, from h. p. Capt vioa 
Bt Maj. Sandham, h. p. 7 da 

Medical Department . 

Physician J. Forbes, Dep. Imp. of Hospitals, vie# 
Menxics, dead 23 May 1822. 

Asrist Surg. Young, from h. p. 2 Dr. Gds. Assist 
Surg. to the Foross da 

Assist Surg. Munro, from h. p. 23 F. Gds. Assist 
Surg. to the Forces da 

Exchangee . 

Bt Major Gurwood, from 10 Dr. rec. dlfT. between 
Full Pay Troon and Comp, with Capt Drum- 
mond, h. p. I W. I. R. 

Capt UpJohn, from 1 Life Gds. rec. difll with Capt 
Chichester, h. p. 2 W. I. R. 

— — Meynell, from IB Dr. rec. dUE with Capt 
Burdett, h. p. 79 F. 

Grimes, from 16 Dr. rec. difll between Full 

Pa^ Troop and Comp, with Capt EUis, h. p> 

- Frankland, from 2 F. with Capt Power, 20 

F. 

.... ■ Harrison, from 32 F. rec. difE with Lord S. 
Kerr, h. p. 5 F. 

— — Young, from 52 F. tec. difll with Capt 
Hewett, n. p. 68 F, 

— - Kirby, from 54 F. with Capt Butler, h, p. 
80 F. 

Jones, from 89 F. with Capt Nichols, h. p. 

25 Dr. 

Lieut West from 1 Dr. G. with Lieu M 'Mahon, 
h. p. 24 Dr. _ 

M ( Bfahon,from 1 Dr. G. with Lieut Smifli, 

16 Dr. 

_ Addison, from 3 Dr. G. ree. dME with Lieut 
Peel, h. p. 2 Dr. G. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, CaltonhilL 

NJk— Tbs QbMrvsHnro are made twice every day, at nine o’clock forenoon and four o'clock after- 
ftooo^-The aeoobd Observation, in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 
Ttienpometer. 


1832. 

Ther. 

Baro. 

Attach. 

Ther. 

Wind. 

Weather. 


Ther, 

Bare. 

Attach. 

Ther. 

Wind. 

Weather. 

June 1 | 

M.44 

29.636 

M.61 ) 

Cble. 

Fair, rather 

June 16 1 

M.4.3 

29.721 

M-58) 

E. 

Warm, with 

A. 58 

.*138 

A. 6i / 

dull. 

A.52 

.822 

A. 59 / 

clear sunsh. 

2 { 

M.46 
A. 64 

.940 

.033 

M.G4 \ 
A. 66 / 

Cble. 

Very warm. 

>■{ 

M.40 
A. 56 

.962 

.985 

M.G2\ 
A. 66 / 

W. 

Very warm, 
clear sunsh. 

3 { 

M.48 
A. 57 

.988 

J03\ 

M .68 \ 
A. 70/ 

Cblc. 

Ditto. 

18{ 

M.45 
A. 53 

4)62 

.851 

M .66 l 
A. 63 / 

CbU?. 

Ditto. 


M.49 

.911 

M .72 \ 

Cble. 

Th. & light. 

19 { 

M.45 

.752 

M .66 ) 

CTble. 

Dull mom. 

M 

A.G 8 

.949 

A. 75 ( 

with rain. 

A. 61 

.782 

A. 62 / 

sun.'sh. day 

5 J 

M.V) 

.9 66 

M.72 ) 

Cble. 

Foggv foren. 

20 [ 

M. 1 S 

.852 


E. 

Dull morn. 


A. 62 

.978 

A. (.7/ 

Warm day. 

A. 52 

.928 

A. 64 j 

Mimh. day. 

«{ 

M.49 
A. 53 

.976 

.980 

MM) 
A. 62 / 

(HOle- 

Foggy foren. 
Dull after. 

»{ 

M. 42 

A. 62 

.928 

.891 

M.66 » 
A. 69 J 

Cblc. 

Very warm, 
clear sunsh. 


M.43* 

,99fi 

M.66 \ 

E. 

Warm, and 

99 / 

M.52 

.858 

M.59 » 


Ditto. 

7 l 

A. 37 

.990 

A. 61 f 

clear. 

22 i 

A. 6.5 

.Stfo 

A. 70 / 


8 { 

M.-4 1 
A. 57 

.969 

48)4 

M.66 \ 
A. Cl / 

E. 

Ditto. 

23 { 

NU2 
A. 68 

• / 12 
.720 

M.74 \ 
A. 73/ 

Cble. 

Th. light, 
with rain. 

9 { 

M.45 

.781 

M. 6 S \ 

E. 

Day v. warm. 

«{ 

M ..5.5 

.692 

M .70 \ 

W. 

Warm, with 

A. 61 

.816 

A. 67 J 


Even. cold. 

A. 6.5 

.80S 

•A. 65/ 

drawers. 

J0{ 

M.44 

sne 

M.60 > 

E, 

Dull and 

25/ 1 

M.53J 

.784 

M .70 X 

sw. 

Warm, some 

A. 52 

.932 

A. 60/ 

Duff mom. 

\ 

A. 65 

.640 

A. 69 / 

rain even. 

»{ 

M.46 

. 00 ., 

M.60 \ 

E* 

2C| 

MJS4 

•585 


sw. 

Day dull. 

A. 53 

.999 

A. 58 ) 


Sumh. day. 

A. 63 

.634 

A. 66 / 

rain e\en. 
Fair, and 


M.48 

.108 

M.Cl \ 

E. 

Warm, with 


M.47 

.852 

M.63 \ 

w. 

A. S3 

.976 

A. to) 


clear sunsh. 

A. 58 

.654 

A. 64 / 

very warm. 

I3{ 

M.49 

A. 65 

MS 

•789 

M.in 

A. 71 / 

W. 

Ditto. 


M.46 
A. 58 

.574 

•590 

M.62 x 
A. 64/ 

Cble. 

Modcr. rain 
most of day. 


M.47 
A. 63 

.475 

M.67 > 
A. 65 / 

W i 

Ditto. 


M.46 

A. 56 

.850 

.825 

M.59 x 
A. 65 } 
M.64\ 

Cblc. 

Dull mom. 
sunsh. day. 


M.45 

.520 

M-59 ) 

Cble. 

Rain mom. 

3°{ 

M.45 

.520 

sw. 

Dull, show- 

A. 47 

.531 

A. 58/ 

Fair day. 

A. CO 

.532 

A. 60 / 

its rain. 


Average of Rain, 1.307 inches. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

From the pniddle of May, till the 8th of the present month, the rain that fell did 
tiot, in many places, reach an inch in depth. Throughout the greater part of June 
the temperature was unusually high, the thermometer often rising to 80 in the shade. 
The mean temperature for the two last weeks in May was 57° ; for the whole of 
June 61.75° ; and for the first week in the present month 56°. Under such tem- 
perature,' and with so little moisture in the soil, it was impossible that vegetables 
could attain to any thing like luxuriance. Many sorts of plants were forced into a 
lowering and ripening state two or three weeks earlier than usual, and many de- 
cayed for lack of moisture. 

On light dry soils, wheat came in the ear under unfavourable circumstances. The 
culm, is short, and the ear corresponding. Oats on thin soils shew ears very moder- 
ately stocked with grain, and the stems, in numerous instances, are short, and will 
render reaping a tedious operation. Barley on shibban-land came up irregularly, and 
ran to aeed on single stems ; consequently a half-crop in such cases will not be obtained. 
Beans have not podded so freely as was expected. Pease, in general, look tolerably 
well. Hay has been a light crop, but has bden all secured by the usual time of cut- 
ting. Potatoes came up well, but made little progress, and shew a disposition to 
flower on short stems. Turnips w ere sown, for the most part, by the third week in 
June, but except on fine soils, a very partial braird has been obtained. What were 
Sown early in the month gave a more regular braird, hut have ' hitherto made little 
progress. The above remarks must be understood as applying to dry or light loams, on 
open gravelly or rocky bottoms. On retentive soils, or on land incumbent on cold 
sub-foils, the appearance of the crops arc much better. Wheat, oats, barley, and 
pease, are luxuriant, and the hay crop will reach an average weight, but in few or no 
instances will a heavy second cutting be obtained ; but this, as well as that part of 
the growing crop which has not advanced too far towards ripening, may yet improve 
by the late favourable rain. On the 9th and 10th, the fall of rain amounts to one 
inch, and nearly one-fourth, something more than fell in the eight weeks immediately 
preceding. Cattle continue to sell at extremely low prices/ and ip grain there bas 
bean little improvement. 


Perthshire , lOfi/t July. 
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2legiaUr K — Market*. 


CORN MARKETS. 

Edinburgh, 


i *** e 

IB 

Prkea 

Av.pr. 

i 

§ 

a <L 
56 6 
56 0 
5611 
56 8 


Barky. 


176*00 
1170 190 
176 190 
,16 6 186 


ad.adJad. a. d-H 
15618 00*6 160 
156 180U26 160 
16 0 IDO. 130 16 Oil 
160 190|156 156 


Potat. 

p.peck| 


Oatmeal. | 

1.* Klleel 


Bla 

Peck. 

Bh. 

Pack. 

a. d. 

3 6 

3 6 

2 6 

1 8 

June 18 

*5 

July 3 
9 

414 

320 

; 321 
370 

a. d. 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 2 

m 

60 

62 

58 

a. d. 

0 10 

0 10 

0 10 
010 


Glasgow. 


K 

Wheat, 240 lba | 

Oats, 264 lba j 



r 5SH3t 

Flour, 


Dnbac. 

Par. red 

British. 

Irish. 

British. 

English. 

Scots. 

StirLMeaa 

140 lba 

280 lba 

at •) 

1 Ill'- 
ll 1 1 r 

a id. 

a id. 
25 *90 
25 290 
25 *80 
25 280 

ad. ad. 
15 6 17 6 
15 6 17 6 
150 176 
150176 

a ad. 
176 200 
17 6 200 
170 206 
17 0 206 

a a 

16 SI 

17 21 
17 21 
17 21 

ad. ad. 
190 210 
20 0 210 
20 0 2*0 
20 0 220* 

ad.a d. 
150 166 
156 170 
15 6 170 
15 6 170 

§§ 

a a 
45 46 
43 45 

— 45 

— 45 


Haddington , 8 Dalkeith, 


L ww. 

Barky. I Oata 

Pease. 

Beasa 

1822. 

i Oatmeal. | 

jBsft. 

Pries*. 

At- pr. 

Per Boll. 

Pr. Pack 

_ i 

id. ii 

a d. 

a adJ a ad. 

a id. 

a id. 


id. id. 

a d. 


210 27 9 

96 3 

18 23« 14 179 

10 136 

10 14 0 

June 17 

__ 

_ 

. 2sl 541 

21 6 28 0 

26 2 

17 2*o| 14 17 6 

1014 0 

11 15 0 

24 

, 

— 


256 280 

26 3 

18 21 01 14 18 6 

10 14 0 

IMWil 

July 1 

15 0 16 0 

1 1 

r i 

216 *7 6 

*5 9 

17 2201 14 183 

11 14 6 

11 150 

8 

15 0 16 0 

1 1 


London, 


pw-qt- 

Rye. 

Barky. 

Oata 1 


Pease. 

Flour, *80 H>! 

ftS 

Fd&Pol Potat. 

Pigeon. 

Tick. 1 

Boiling. | Grey. 

Fine. 

2d. 

a a 

5S 55 
28 55 
28 55 

a 55 

a a 
20 22 

16 21 

a a 

16 22 
18 24 
17 *4 
16 22 

a a 

15 *2 
17 *4 

16 23 
15 22 

a aj 

19 W 
21 25 

20 *4 
19 23 

a a 

26 30 
28 32 
26 30 
24 28 

a a 

20 24 
|22 27 

21 25' 
20 23| 

a a 

52 34 
34 36 

53 35 
31 33 

27 28 
II 

24 26 

a a 

45 50 
45 50 
45 50 
45 50 

a a 

38 42 
38 4* 

P* 49 
|38 42 

a d, 

— 9 

— 9 

— 9 

— 9 


Liverpool 


aa 

Wheat 

70 lb. 

Oata 

451b, 

Barky. 
60 lb 

Rye. 

perqr. 

Beans, 

pew- 

Pease, 
per qr. 

Flour. 

| Oatm. 240 lbs.| 


Uriah. 

Anaer. 

1961b. 

Eng. 

Sco^a, 

«> 1 

9 

id. ad 
4 0 8 9 
4 0 8 9 
4 0 9 0 
4 0 9 0 

ad. id. 
2 7 *10 
2 7 210 
* 9 211 
2 6 2 9 

ad. id. 
2 9 5 0 
2 9 5 0 
2 9 5 0 
2 9 5 0 

a a 

26 28 
26 28 

26 28 
25 27 

a a 

28 62 
28 34 
28 34 
28 34 

a a 
22 38 
25 40 
25 40 

25 40 

a a 
31 30 
34 38 
34 38 
34 38 

a a 

23 35 
28 37 
28 37 
28 37 

a a 

30 35 
.30 3 5 
30 35 
30 3.') 

a a 
*4 27 

'24 27 
;2t 27 

f” 

a a 
*5 26 

*4 26 
24 26 
24 26 


England Whales. 


1822. 

Wht 

Rye. 

Barley 

Oata 

Beana 

Pease. 

Oatm. 

June 8 
15 
22 
29 

44 7 
43 10 
42 5 

42 6 

a d. 
16 0 

17 4 

18 5! 
15 6 

a d. 

15 10 

16 2 

17 0 

18 4 

a d. 
17 5 

17 10 

18 6 
18 10 

a. d. 
22 8 
22 4 
24 3 
2510 

a d. 
24 3 
*4 0 
24 3 
26 10 

d. d. 
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Register.^Commercial Report. 
PRICES CURRENT — July 8, 1822. 



1 Leith. 

1 Glasgow. 

1 Liverpool. 

Londq 

Tea, Bohea, ^ lb. 

_ to) _ 


(ai 

— Col _ 

*^64d-(S 








Congou, 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

2 64 2 

Souchong,.. 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sugar, Muse. cwt. 

B. P. Dry Brown, 

52 

60 

52 

55 

49 

55 

52 

Mid. Good, & Fine Mid 

70 

82 

56 

70 

56 

71 

57 

Fine and very fine, 

80 

82 

— 

— 

72 

77 

68 

Brazil, Brown, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

24 

17 

White, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27 

35 

29 

Refined, Double Loaves,.... 

1*0 

130 

— 

— 

— 

— 

102 1 

Powder ditto, 

96 

,100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80 

Single ditto, 

88 

96 

98 

110 

— 

' — 

79 

Small Lumps,.. 

84 

90 

88 

92 

— 

— 

— - 

Large ditto, 

81 

86 

80 

85 

— 

— 

— 

Crushed Lumps, 

35 

52 

80 

86 

— 

— 

— 

Molasses, British,. ......... 

— 

29 

27 

27 6 

25 

29 

— 

COFFEE, Jamaica, 





96 

109 


Ord. good, and fine ord. 

100 

105 

96 

105 

96 : 

Mid. Good, & fine Mid. 

105 

120 

107 

122 

no 

118 

116 j 

Fine, and very fine,.... 

— 

— 

_ 



121 

130 

140 1 

Hutch, Triage & very ord.. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

78 

96 

— 

Ord. good, & fine ord.. 

120 

135 

104 

113 

98 

111 

— 

St Domingo 

i** 

126 




96 

100 

97 j 

Pimento (in bond), lb..... 

84 

9 


__ > 

8 

84 

— 

Spirits, Jam. Rum,160.P. 

28.0 

2 2 

1 8 

1 10 

l 9 

1 11 

18 1 

: 

i 

1 

3d. 

4 6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 3 J 

Geneva, 

1 10 

2 0 

— 


— 

— 

•— 

Wines, Clar. 1st Gr. hhd.. 

£.45 

55 



_ _ , 

— 

— 

20 

Portugal Red, pipe,... 

34 

46 

— 


— 

— 

19 

Spanish, White, butt.. 

31 

55 




— 

— 

30 

Teneriflfe, pipe, 

28 

30 



— 

— 

26 

Madeira, 

45 

65 


- . . 

— 

— 

40 

Logwood, Jamaica, ton,... 

£.7 

7 7 



815 

9 5 

9 9 

Honduras, 

— 

— 

__ 


910 

9 15 

10 O 

Campeachy, 

8 

— 

_ 

— 

10 0 10 10 

11 O 

Fustic, Jamaica, 

7 

8 



___ 

9 0 

910 

6 O \ 

Cuba, 

9 

11 

__ 


10 0 

11 0 

10 0 

Indigo, Caraccas, fine, lb.. 

9s. 6d» 

11 6 



1 9 0 

9 7 

10 S ] 

Timber, Amer. Pine, foot, 

1 8 

2 2 

__ 

_ 

— 

— . 


Ditto Oak, 

2 9 

3 3 



— 

— 


Honduras Mahogany.. 

1 0 

1 6 

1 2 

1 8 

0 11 

1 0 

10 0 1 

Tar, American, brl 

20 

21 


_ 

14 

— 

11 O 14 

Archangel,. 

16 

17 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

17 O 

Tallow, Rus. Yel. Candle, 

37 

— 

_ 

_ 

37 6 

— 

35 O 

Home melted, cwt..... 

— . 

— 



— 

— 


Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton,... 

42 

43. 

_ 


— 

— 

41 

Petersburgh Clean,.... 

38 

— 




53 

— 

— 

Flax, Riga Th. & Dr. Ra. 

50 

— 




— 

53 

Dutch, 

50 

90 

- 


— 

— 

42 

Mays, Archangel, 

85 

90 


__ 

— 

— 

85 

Bristles, Peters. Firsts, „ 

14 

15 



— 

— 

13 

Ashes, Petersburgh Pearl,. 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Montreal ditto, cwt... 

48 

— 

47 

48 

45 

— 

48 

Pot 

34 

35 

3fr 

38 

36 6 

37 

35 

Oil, Whale, tun....... 

£.•22 

— 

20 10 21 


— 

19 

Cod, 


— 

— * 



— 

— 

19 

Tobacco, Virg. fine, lb.... 

7 id. 

8 

71 

H 

0 6 

0 8 

7 

inferior,... 

5 

$4 

34 

4 

0 8] 

0 3 

3 

Cottons, Bowed Georgia, 

— 


0 8 

0 94 

0 7 

0 9| 

ok 

Sea Island, fine......... 

— 

■ — 

1 4 

2 0 

1 3 

1 5 


Demerara & Berbice,.. 

— 

— 

o 

o in 

0 84 

.1 11 

94 

Pemambucco, 

— 

— 

0 111 1 oi 1 

0 10 

o 114 

114 i 

Maranham, 


— 

0 11 

ii 1 

0 94 

0 104 
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1! ***£ Anuteld ® n > W -O' Ditto at right, 

K. 6. Bantam, 1* : la Antwerp, 12 s 6. Hamburgh, 38 : 1. Alton*, 33 * * 

fi”* 3 . * 5 : 7a Bourdeaux > *«• Frnnkfort-oo-the.Maine’ 1571. 

Omf'&fi C h* I i 3 ^' , L 2 rhoni ’ 47 *’ G*no^«i- Urt2n,«l|- 

Oporto, 514- Rio Janoro, 46. Dublin, 9} ^ cent. Cork, 9} f’cent. h 1 

i^<u B !lf >0a, J^,, 0L ~F a ^ ga ^ “ bm ’ ^ • 17 » 64 New Doubloon* 

) £ 3,13 »9d. New Dollars, 4s. 9cL Silver in bars, standard, 4s. lid. 

' 0 fJ* nra ” ce - G '* r °*J « 10* 64-Cork or Dublin, 10* 64 

i Hambro , T* 64 to 10* 04— Madeira, 15* 94 to 20* Od 

I Janrio, 30* — Greenland, out and home, 6 g* to 8 g* 

I ITfrW, Price, of the Public Fund, .from 19/7. June , to 10M Jnhj 1822. 

| J“ne 19- 1 June 26. , July 3. July 10. 

Stock ~ __ 2l2 , 

if* »i “i »t 

3iPcem.do. 90} 01 J 9 ] 91 

* £ cent. do. . ~~ 96 j 98 J 97} 971 

5 r coil navy annuities. „ 4 

India Stock- _ __ Qi „ 


Exchequer bills, (X*. 1000)- 

Consols for account- 

French 5 ^ cents. 


-49 53 40 56 pr, 

- par. 2 dis. par. 2 pr. par. 2 pr. 6 pr. 

804 91J 814 801 

-91 fr. 65c. 91 fr. 65c. 9I.fr. 55c. 91fr. 55c. 


mnmucAL I f-- - "ANKEUPTS, announced between the 20th 

May and the 20th June 1822 ; extracted from the London Gazette. 


i CammM.pjace, Pentonville, merchant. 
^ ■t^ Aylesbury -street, Clerkenwdl. iron- 


A- Bristol, victualler. 
bS’t’ 1 15* “** J - Leicester, bakers, 
pwnter. 

Evin7 rfk tane ’ "It^tnerdunC 

8 ^2; "■'V t ® l road » Birmingham.bnus founder. 

shopkeeper. 

J Jfrilmftm, Shropshire, dra}x»r. 

. Bsn&ry, and T. Bolton, Grimsbury, 
■Stptiilillire, coal -merchants. 

• Oxford, wine-merchant, 
n. Stone, dealer. 

Ecriohall, Staffordshire, butcher. 

G. Sheffield, merchant. 

, - ind Huttingilon, Nottinghamshire, 
cattle. 

Somersetshire, brewer. 
I^*™*®* Thornhill, Yorkshire, iron-founder. 
Sr PJynwuth, grocer. 

i w JV ennar,J ’ -Somersetshire, butcher. 
ST ?* •• Stockport, money -^envener. 

E Kent, farmer. 

V* ^itoey, woolatapler. 

. ? ^ Candl. Northampton, carriers, 
vmcent-ptace, City-road. broker. 
Mitcham, drug-grinder. 
w * Lang bourn Chambers, timber- 

^ s ^ rdt Somersetshire, m caiman. 

^ atimer ’ Northampton- 

■kT Khkoawald, Cumberland, grocers. 
PJT. Crook eddane, drysalter. 

IWler i * ^-«nnon-»trcet road, ship-owner, 
fa ’ V p *" A. E. Liverpool, merchants. 
fa-1 t ~xr r ^? t ? eet ' Blackfriars, coal-merchant 
Brutol. haberdashers. 

^^••odF. Tomm, Trinity -square, eom- 


Wimbome Minster, Dorsetshire. 

hmUiij Greaa,y ' Maiden-Lane, Wood- 

Gouiden- place, Hackney- -road, ear- 

Warwiekshire. tanner. 

1 Lubenham, Leicestershire, baker. 


Halo, W. N. Bilston, Staffordshire, mercer. 
2*11?“^ J 5 TtowM^eet. merchant. 
HmtU, N. Southampton, coach -master. 
Hmaenon, R. Lowthian, OUJ, Cumberland, eoro- 

Heyes, J. Stockport, draper. 

Hint, J. Almond bury, Yorkshire, merchant. 
Holden, J. Manchester, calico-dealer. 

Holden, O. Clitheroe, calico-manufacturer. 
Hoarriman, R. Liverpool, merchant 
Humphreys, W. Billesdon, Lekestershire, draper. 
Huntingdon, J. Snow-hiU, Jeweller. 

Hughes, T. Grosvenor row, Chelsea, linen-draper. 
Husband, R. Plymouth, mercer. 

Illingworth, H. A. Fowey, merchant 
Jackson, S. G. S. South Lynn, jobber. 

Jerymn, J. Yarmouth, merchant 
Jenkins, T. Llan within, Glamorganshim. 

Johnson, W. Gainsburgh, maltster. 

Johnson, S. Skinner-street, Bishopsgate-street, oa- 
binet maker. 

Joplin, J. Sutherland, linen-draper. 

Jono, J. Cordy, Shropshire, lime-burner. 

Kelson, T. Comb Down, Somersetshire, far mer . 
Kent, T. Kirkton Holme, IJnoolnshire, butcher. 
Large, J. Wootton Basset, Wilta, banker. 

Latter, J. Windsor, oilman. 

Leigh, G. Wincham, Cheshire, dealer- in-coals. 
Lewis, R. King-street, Soho, chair- maker . 

Long, D. Andover, gun-maker. 

Lowry, J. Bunker's-hill, Cumberland, lead-ore- 
miner. 

LyaU, G. North Shields, merchant 
Maddock, C. F. Plymouth, linen-draper. 

Mathews, E. CoOege-hill, Upper Tnamesetreet, 
merchant 

Merry weather, S. Longham, Hants, malfatar. 
Murrow, T. Liverpool, money-scrivener. 

Naish, F. Tiverton, Somersetshire, clothier. . . 
Newton, T. Holbeach, Lincolnshire, end W. New- 
ton, Norfolk, jobbers and wool-buyers. 

Olley, T. Clare, Suffolk, maltster. 

Paradise, J. Newcaatle*treet, Strand, jeweller. 
Pelerin, H. F. Lloyd's Coffee-house, insurance- 
broker. 

Piellg W..Broomyard, Herefordshire, builder. 
Penvold, W. Hutton, Somersetshire, builder. 
Pickman, W. East Isley, Berks, grooer. 

Port, F. J. Rugeley, Staffordshire, druggist 
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Potts, W- Sbreree*, linen-draper. 

Probyn, J. M. Long-lane, Bermondsey, surgereu 
Quilter, II. Leicester, victualler. 

Raine, J. Orest Conun-street, merchant 
Half*, J. Freshwater, Isle of Wight, corn-dealer. 
Hashbrook, W. Lavenham, Suffolk, farmer. 
Hidely, T., J. Brown, and W. Sawport, South 
Blyth, Northumberland, brewers. 

Robertson, J. Old Broad-street merchant 
Saunders, J. llolland-fttreet. Backside, factor. 
Shipway, T. Tidworth, Warren Farm, Hampshire, 
sheep-dealer. 

Sport, M. North Shields, upholsterer. 


Staham, J. CoUyhurst, Lancashire, dyer. 

Stonall, G. Box, Wiltshire, tailor. 

Trigg, H. at J. RatdiflV, Hertford, timber-inerch. 
Twycrow, J. Westboum, Sussex, MUnonger. 
Tyler, W. Kimboltoo, Huntingdonshire, currier. 
Watson, W. Chelsea, brewer. 

Willing, S. Plymouth, com -merchant 
Wilson, T. S. Methley. Yorkshire, maltster. 
Wood, W. Brumby, Lincolnshire, jobber. 
Wortliington, E. Sungmte-street, Lambeth, brewer. 
Young, W. North Bank, near Regent's Park, and 
J. Green, Camden Town, excavator*. 

Young, D. Leeds, merchant 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies and Dividends, announced 
June 1822, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Auchtcrmuchty, the Burgh of. 

Gemrael , Robert wright in Cambudang. 

Inches, James, junior, wood-merchant at S ten too. 
M'Douall A M'Chlevy, merchant* and ship-owners 
in Drumorc. 

Macnicol, Ronald, merchant in Glasgow. 


Rae, Samuel, baker, and tea and spirit-dealer, 11 
Kirkcudbright 

Wilson, James, grain-merchant in Renfrew. 
DIVIDENDS. 

Brodie, John, ship-owner in Dysart; by Alexande 
Spence, merchant in Leith. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

18X1. Dec. At Delhi, the Lady of Captain T. F. 
Hutch imon, of the Bengal native infantry, a son. 

7. At Cannanore, the Lady of Major Balauun, 
East India Company’s service, a sou. 

15. At Glen Leith, Van Dieman’s Land, Mrs 
David Jamieson, a son. 

18X2. May 4. At Malta, the Lady of Capt Robt 
Tait of his Majesty’s ship Lame, a son. 

15. At Chunar, Bengal, the Lady of George 
Playfair, Esq. garrison surgeon, a daughter. 

17. In Northumberland Street, Edinburgh, die 
Lady of Capt Hodgson, R. N. a daughter. 

— Mr* Clarke, 51 , George’s Square, Edinburgh, 
a daughter. 

19. At his house, George Street Edinburgh, the 
lady of Lieut-General Sir John Hope, a son. 

SI. At Inverness, the Lady of Major Cameron, 
Madras Establishment, a son. 

22. The Lady of William Ferguson, Esq. of 
Kilrie, a daughter. 

23. At the Hague, her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess of Orange, a Prince. 

tt In London, the Lady of the Right Hon. 
Lord Buighersh (eldest son of the Earl of West- 
moreland) a daughter. 

— At Fortruse. the Lady of R. K. Mackenzie, 
Esq. of Flo wet bum, a son. 

— At Cavers, Mrs Douglas, of Cavers, a son 
and heir. 


— At BaroakUne, the Lady of Duncan Camp- 
bell, Esq. of Barcaldine, a son. 

25. At Aochhmkart, the Lady of Patrick Stcu- 
art Esq. of Auchlunkart, a sou. 

26. At Fairy Bonk, Shetland, the Lady of Thos. 
Gifford, Esq. a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

1821. Nov. At Hobart Town, Van Theman’s 
Land, Lieut. Thomson, belonging to the Staff of 
his Excellency the Governor in Chief, General Sir 
Thomas Brisbane, to Eliza, second daughter of 
the late Thomas Refbey, Esq.; merchant, Sydney, 
New Sooth Wales. 

1822. May 9. At Florence, in the house of his 
Majesty's Minister to the Court of Tuscany, Wm. 
Burn. Esq. of Coldoch, Perthshire, to Jaquette, 
fourth daughter of William Thomas Hull, Esq. of 
Marpool Hall, in the county of Devon. 

— At Greenwich, William Scott Preston, Esq. 
to Margaret Grace Gordon, youngest daughter of 
foe late Peter Lawrie, Esq. of Blackheath, and 
Emespie. 

25. At Turvey, In (he county of Bedford, the 
Rev. James Marshall, minister of the Outer High 
Church in Glasgow, to Mary Catherine, eldest 
daughter of foe Rev. Leigh Richmond, Rector of 
Turvey. 

— At London, Robert Mudie, Esq. to Frances 
Wallace, second daughter of Capt John Urquhart, 
late of the East India House. 


DEATHS. 

1821. Aug. 26. At Dharwa, Thomas Marshal 
Esq. a surgeon of the Bombay establishment, as 
statistical reporter— « situation for which be wa 
selected by tne present Governor of Bombay, sole! 
in consideration of his rare talents, qualification* 
and acquirements. 

Sept. 28. At Mhaw, in the East Indie*, Alls 
Cameron, Esq. of the Bengal horse artillery , ekk? 
son of Mr Alex. Cameron, of Calcraigic, Rows-fou 

Oct. 29. At Lucknow, Capt. Lewis Grant, of ti 
7th Bengal native infantry. 

Nov. 28. At Madras, in the 35th year of hi a eg 
Donald M‘ Andrew, Esq. surgeon, 11th regimen 
N. 1. in consequence of a severe attack oT fever. 

Dec. 5. At Bombay, the Hon. Sir \V» D. Ewan 
Recorder of that Presidency. 

— At Canton, in China, Mr Patrick Roberta 
second officer of the country ship Aurora, and 1 
corn! son of the Late Robert Robertson, Esc. 


Auehleelts, Perthshire. 

7. At Seringapulam, Mary, daughter of lieu 
Colonel Thos. Paterson, and wife of James Ca* 
mayor. Esq. in the civil service of the lion. EJ 
India Company. 

1822. Jan. 2. At Lcakesville, America, Colotl 
James Campbell, agent for the State Rank, Ntn 
Carolina, son of the late Robert Campbell, Kaq. 
Middletoncarsc, Clackmannanshire. 

March 23. In George Town, Deincrara, Call 
rine Campbell, aged 25. relict of the tote Ev 
M'Pherson, Esq. and eldest daughter of Mr M*G 
gor, St Andrew's Square. 

April 21. Lost off the coast of Ireland, on boa 
the Conflanee, on his way to join (he Brasov 1 
William Marjoribanks, midshipman, third sub 
Alexander Marjoribanks, Esq. of Marjoribanks 

— Lost off the coast of Ireland, in a dread 
gale of wind, on board of his Majesty’s ship C 
nance, with all the officers and crew, connsmq 
120 souls, Mr John Whallry Shairp, Mutshiwnrt 
aged 2f (passed for a Lieutenant at Royal Nj 
C ollege,) second son of William Shairp, Eaq. 1 
of Kirkton, Collector of Custom*, Rotas*. 

23. At Murraythwaite, LieuL-Col. John M 
ray of Tundergarth. 

*4. At the Green of Castletown, Isle of M 
Capt. R. Peddie, formerly of the 2iat Royal S 
fusileere, and late of the 6th royal veteran b * 
lion, in the 65th year of his age. 

2*. At her mother’s house in Hill Street, L 
don, the Hon. Miss Catherine Cust, youn ( 
daughter of the late Lord Browhlow. 

26. At Edinburgh, Mr* Kerri er, wife of L 
Henry Ferricr, F.sq. of Bellestde. 

27. At Kirkcudbright, Capt. Charles Mum 
of the Galloway militia. 

— At Polwaith manse. Berwickshire, Mrs He 
wife of the Rev. Robert Home. 

28. At Dundee, Mr John Wilson, of 
Street, Cheapside, London* 
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Even. 

H. If. 
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5 17 
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8 43 

10 14 

11 18 

0 28 
1 6 
1 44 


MOON’S PHASES. 

Mem Time. 

X. H. 

Full Moon^Sun. 1. 13 past 0 noon. 

QuarL~Sun. 8» 7 — • 9 morn. 

New Moon^Sun. 15. 44 — 10 morn. 
First Quart~~Mon. 23. 29 — 10 morn; 
Full Moon, -Mon. 30. . 4 — 11 after. 


TERMS, Ac. t 

September 

1. Partridge shooting begins. 
23. Day and night equal. 

29. Michaelmas day. 


* The Correspondents of the Edinburgh Magazine and Literary 
Miscellany are respectfully requested to transmit their Communications 
fto the Editor to Archibald Constable & Company, Edinburgh, or to 
Hurst, Robinson, & Company, London ; to whom also orders for the 
Work should be addressed. 
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Co Corrwponfcenta. 


A pjkfEB, signed tXiygo [cX*?#*,] purporting to bo in answer to a very tempc* r 
ale article, emitted u Modern Fanatirism,’* which appeared in our last Number, has 
been pat into our hands ; but as the author, in the fervour of his honest zeal, has for. 
gotta to say a dogh word german to the point which ha has undertaken to discuss, 
k raid be absurd, aa wefl as useless, to insert it. At the same time we beg to state, 
that oar pages art open to any writer who shall favour us with g bfmajfk reply to the 
article in question. 


Weactnowle4ge the receipt of a legible copy of M Rlomerfbgg, or the Fortunate 
FsbA,” which shall meet with due consideration. 

The Lines on the Royal Visit, like e v ery thing from the pen of their author, are 
highly respectable ; but we have not been able to comply with his request, for reasons 
which we shall take an early opportunity of communicating to him in a private letter. 

The « Remarks cm Novel Writing and Poetry* do credit to the author's powers, 
and will appear in an early Number. 

y 

From the urgency of some other matter, we have not yet had leisure to peruse the 
Review of Dr Muir's Discourses. 

la ks p r e s ent state, the 44 Recluse in the Country * it by much too cipandcd and 
fitted for our Journal; unless, therefore, we are permitted to apply the pruning-knife, 
■e far we shall be obliged to decline inserting it altogether. 

The brief and pithy notice of the late rspublication of Sir Thomas Browne's Tracts 
vffl a ppe ar in September; as also t 4 Hone Senile#, No. III." 

Per remutts which wfll be privately explained to the author's satisfaction, 44 ComL 
olds Peep into Pu rR o m ent,” after bring in types, has been unavoidably postponed. 
At the ame time, we cannot re ftia e our tribute of honest commendation to the ex- 
treme felicity, and perfect individuality of many of the author’s characteristic 
fetches. Few men, we suspect, are so thoroughly acquainted with the interior of St 
Stephens 


tt The Philosophy of Fiction, No. also unavoidably delayed, will appear iq 
ttracxt publication. 


Several articles, formerly announced, and which we have been prevented from pub- 
Hfen g tins month, will not be lost sight of. 

We see h ap py to acknowledge the receipt of 44 Reminiscences of AM Langsyne, 
V* ///•,” which we think superior to any of its predecessors, and which will pro- 
tnldy appear in our next ; when we also expect to be able to give a continuation of 
“ Characters omitted fa Crabbe's Parish Register ," the former portions of which have 
fttxacted such deserved and general notice. In fact, by many they have been mis- 
fern far the veritable productions of Mr Crmbbe’s pen. This is no ordinary compli- 


li gives us real pleasure to hear once more from our sensible and shrewd East- 
Lothfai friend, 44 Arator " whose letter we shall lose no time in laying before the 
Pfefec- 

The Review of Mr Hogg's 44 Three Perils if Mon" is r es e rved as a bonne louche 
he September. This delay, compulsory on our part, we regret the more, as the 
Shepherd has been most unjustly and unmerdfrilly abused by some of the critical 
| fetttore of the South, whose microscopic eyes can detect a fault, without discovering 
n atoning b ea uty . That this performance has great faults we will not attempt to 
CQtteal: but it has also great and striking beauties, and, what is more remarkable 
fa this age of servile imitation, it is perfectly original, both in its design and cxecu- 
***• We shall endeavour to balance the account between both. 
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Co Corretyonttrnt*. 


The second part of the Paper on the Foreign Slave Trade came too late for the 
present month. 

The remainder of “Caleb ComhUT 9 will probably appear in onr succeeding Number. 

The “ Reporter ’# Budget , No. n.” must be sent once more to the anvil 

w The hut days of the Queen of Prussia,” and “ A Visit to Paestum ,** which have 
just been received, and mad with much interest, will grace our succeeding publication. 

The “ Poetical Epistle to IV, W,” will appear in our next. 

“ Henry , the MinstreTt Wallace” the Review of Swale’s Geometrical Amusements, 
and the Paper “ On Astronomical Systems were received just as our last form was 
going to press. 
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VA POLE OX IN EXILE ; OR, A VOICE 
FROM ST. HELENA. THE OPI- 
XIOXS AND REFLECTIONS OF NA- 
rOLFOX OX THE MOST IMPORT- 
ANT EVENTS OF HIS LIFE AND 
GOVERNMENT, IN HIS OWN WORDS. 
BT BARRY o’MF.ARA, ESQ., HIS 
LATE SURGEON. LONDON: 1822. 

Br the vopolazzn of critics Mr O'- 
Mesra, die author of these most in* 
terating volumes, lias been but scur- 
v3y treated. The authenticity of 
bis statements has not only been con- 
tested, but he has been accused of 
malicious and deliberate misrepre- 
sentation ; while insinuations, the 
mart odious and repugnant to the 
feelings of a man of Honour ami edu- 
cation, have been scattered about 
with the envenomed industry, pecu- 
liar to that fiendish spirit which 
wtmld exult over a fallen enemy, 
and rake into the very ashes of the 
grave for materials to feed its foul 
and loathsome voracity. He has 
dared to shed a tear over the misfor- 
tunes of that great and singular be- 
ing, who so long wielded the destinies 
of Europe, and before whom its crazy 
*nd superannuated despotisms suc- 
<**i*ely crumbled into dust : he has 
cwfawd, that he felt the influence 
°f that wonderful character, which 
*emed to subdue into affectionate ad- 
miration every one who came within 
the magical circle of its spell : he 
Jm had the honesty to describe what 
he himself saw, and heard, and felt, 
rather than what would have suited 
the grovelling and paltry views of 
raet* incapable of one lofty, hallowed 
▼•l. XL 


or generous emotion : he has pour- 
tray cd, perhaps in too warm colours, 
the character of a merciless and un- 
feeling jailor, who seemed only to live 
in the inhuman pleasure ho derived 
from annoying and exulting over his 
nroud and still unsubdued captive: 
fie has had the simplicity to believe, 
that the lion in the toils was still the 
same noble and sovereign animal as 
when he ranged the desart in the full 
pride of freedom and of power, and 
awed every living thing by the token 
of his presence : he has been guilty 
of these manifold offences and crimes, 
and he must be green indeed in ex- 
perience if he expected to be easily 
forgiven. It is true, that most of 
the charges brought against Mr O'- 
Meara's book have been grounded 
solely on the dicta of the anony- 
mous writers who have so generously 
preferred them ; but it is no less 
true, that they have made a consi- 
derable impression to the disadvan- 
tage both of the book and its author. 
This, however, will surprise nobody 
who reflects how rauen easier and 
pleasanter it is to believe than to in- 
vestigate , and how vast is the multi- 
tude, who take not only their politi- 
cal and literary, but even their re- 
ligious opinions upon trust. Add to 
this, that these vituperative dicta 
have received a colour of plausibility 
feom garbled extracts, and dislocated, 
discontinuous, and unexplained Quo- 
tations,-— and the whole secret or the 
hue and cry that has been set up a- 
gainst this nonest-hearted son of Es- 
culapius will be revealed. It is 
surely melancholy to observe, in an 
T 
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enlightened, and, generally speaking, 
liberal age, when wars nave been 
turned into peace to the ends of the 
earth, — when the angry feelings of 
national rivalry and hostility nave 
had seven long years to subside, — 
when upstarts — with one exception — 
have been dethroned and legitimates 
restored, — and when our arms have 
been crowned with the most unri- 
valled and undisputed success; — it is 
surely a melancholy consideration, 
that, in such circumstances, the truth 
must not be told of a fallen enemy, 
even when his ashes are consigned 
to their final resting-place, and that, 
like the Romans in the case of 
Hannibal, we must persecute the 
very memory of our once great and 
formidable enemy. But it is with 
this, as with all species of persecu- 
tion; it serves no other end, ex- 
cept to promote more effectually the 
very purpose which it seeks to ob- 
struct, and to force the generous and 
the high-minded to run, in some de- 
gree, into the opposite extreme, and 
to become the panegyrists of those 
characters of which, in other circum- 
stances, they would have been the 
severe and impartial historians. Not 
that we mean to be rated as the ad- 
mirers of Napoleon Buonaparte : not 
that we are blind to the errors he 
committed, the crimes he sanction- 
ed, or the glorious opportunities of 
securing to himself the never-dying 
admiration of mankind which he 
contemned, or neglected to improve. 
We believe, as firmly as his greatest 
enemies, that his was a character 
deeply shaded ; but we do not, like 
them, believe that it was one un- 
mixed, unredeemed compound of 
meanness, baseness, and atrocity : the 
foulest stain which the unsuspect- 
ing credulity of one man, and the 
eager rage of Yob former employers at- 
tempted to fix on the character of Na- 
poleon — the poisoning the sick of his 
own army at Jaffa — was disbelieved 
by many from the first (thanks to 
the honest boldness of the late Dr 
Clarke,) and is now abandoned by 
the original, though innocent propa- 
gator of the calumnv, as well as by 
' all candid and liberal persons. Na- 
poleon's very reverses nave been fa- 
vourable to his character. Many of 
the aristocracy of our own country, 
who had opportunities of conversing 


with him in Elba, and of turning his 
attention to the stories that had been 
propagated respecting him by the 
English Treasury Journals, left him 
with their minds disabused, and 
with far different impressions of his 
character from those they had recei- 
ved when contemplating it through 
the media just alluded. Time and 
chance, too, have, as usual, aided the 
progress of truth ; while our easy 
intercourse with the* continent, so 
long shut against us, has enabled 
us to compare the statements of the 
Emperor nimself with those of hw 
servants and subjects, who had the 
best opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with the genera] bearing of 
his policy, no less than with the in- 
dividual acts of his government. 
And the result has been, that the re- 
morseless monster, whom we have 
been so long accustomed to load 
with every term of reproach that 
was most weighty, and whose very 
name was usea,lifce the story of Raw- 
1 1 ead-and- Bloody- Bones, to conjure 
unruly children, turns out to have 
been a man of the most inordinate 
ambition indeed, but susceptible of 
the utmost constancy in friendship, 
— possessed of all the domestic chan- 
ties and affections, — passionately be- 
loved and almost adored by all who 
came within the more immediate in- 
fluence of his personal character,— 
idolized, not merely by the Freed), 
but even by the nations he conquer- 
ed,— and who mounted the throne, and 
assumed the sovereign power, at the 
expence of fewer orimes than any 
usurper that ever lived, if we except 
our own Cromwell,— certainly. In 
many respects, an inferior man. The 
distinguisning characteristic of Mr 
O’Meara's book is, that it will tend, 
in a high degree, to increase this fa- 
vourable reaction of public opinion, 
by placing, in a new and interesting 
point of view, the unsubdued energy 
of a mind upon which Nature had 
lavished many of her rarest and 
choicest gifts ; and which, in spite of 
misfortune, captivity, and exile, re- 
tained its innate and characteristical 
vigour to the last. 

As long as Admiral Sir George 
Cockburn continued in the command 
at St. Helena, things went on with, 
tolerable smoothness. No odious and 
frivolous restrictions were imposed 
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<m the imperial captive. Napoleon 
tdmtnd the blunt and uncompro- 
mafag honesty, and straight-forward 
desfing of the seaman ; and was aa- 
tuficd, that every indulgence was 
panted him which was consist- 
ent with the security of detention* 
Caaphints certainly there were ; 
fatso hearty and zealous was the 
Admiral in removing the grounds of 
them, win convincing his prisoner 
tkt neither the letter nor tenor of 
his instructions would allow him to 
go father in the way of indulgence, 
tint the best understanding existed 
during Sir George’s stay in the Island, 
and he was the frequent guest of 
the Ex-emperor. But the fates above 
decreed that Sir George should soon 
give place to another man, every way 
better qualified for the office ; and 
the fallowing passage shews how 
sm the mind of Napoleon had been 
biased in disfavour of Sir Hudson 
Lowe: 

Xapoteon, after a few questions of no 
importance, asked me, in both French 
tad Italian, in the presence of Count Las 
Casa, the following questions : — 44 You 
bow that it was in consequence of my 
aftfeataon that you were appointed to 
attend upon me. Now I want to know 
framjou, precisely and truly, as a roan of 
taeir, in what situation you conceive 
joonetf to be, whether as my surgeon, os 
M. Maingoud was, or the surgeon of a 
pfam-ahip and prisoners ? Whether you 
tae orders to report every trifling occur- 
rence, or illness, or what I say to you, to 
fa governor > Answer me candidly : 
Wlat situation do you conceive yourself 
to be in V* I replied, 44 As your surgeon, 
®d to attend upon you and your suite. 1 
b«e received no other orders, than to 
«n immediate report in case of your 
tag taken seriously ill, in order to have 
promptly the advice and assistance of 
ofar phyndans.” 44 First obtaining my 
ttueut to call in others,” demanded he, 
u a k not so ?” ] answered, that 1 would 
0ff tomly obtain his previous consent. He 
fan said, w If you were appointed as sur- 
gen to a prison, and to report my con- 
,fxs *hwM to the governor, whom I take 
to he un capo di spiorti, I w ould never 
m you again. Do not” continued he, (on 
toy replying that I was placed about him 

* surgeon, and by no means as a spy,) 

«PPwe that I take you for a spy ; on 
fa contrary, I have never had the least 
Occ * s *on to find fault with you, and 1 
tae a friendship for you, and an esteem 
fa your character, a greater proof of 


which I could not give you, than asking 
you candidly your own opinion of your si- 
tuation ; as you, being an Englishman, 
and paid by the English government, 
might perhaps be obliged to do what I 
have asked.” I replied as before said, 
and that in my professional capacity I 
did not consider myself to belong to any 
particular country. 44 If I am taken se- 
riously ill,” said he, 44 then acquaint ms 
with your opinion, and ask my consent to 
call in others. This governor, during the 
few days that 1 was melancholy, and had 
a mental affliction in consequence of the 
treatment 1 receive, which prevented me 
from going out, in order that I might not 
ennuyer others with my afflictions, wanted 
to send his physician to me under the 
pretext of inquiring after my health. I 
desired Bertrand to tell htkn, that 1 had 
not sufficient confidence in his physician 
to take any thing from his hands. That 
if I were really ill, I would send for you, 
in whom I have confidence, but that a 
physician was of no use in such cases, 
and that I only wanted to be left alone* 
1 understand that be proposed an officer 
should enter roy chamber to see me, if I 
did not stir out. Any person,” continued 
be with much emotion, 44 who endeavours 
to force his w ay into my apartment, shall 
be a corpse the moment he enters it. If 
he ever cats bread or meat again, I am 
not Napoleon. This I am determined 
on ; I know that I shall be killed after- 
wards, as what can one do against a 
camp ? I have faced death too many times 
to fear ft Besides, I am convinced that 
this governor has been sent out by Lord 

■ I told him a few days ago, that if 

he wanted to put an end to me, he would 
have a very good opportunity, by sending 
somebody to force his way into my cham- 
ber. That I would immediately make a 
corpse of the first that entered, and then 
I should be of course dispatched, and he 
might unite home to his government, 
that 44 Bonaparte ” was killed In a brawl. 
I also told him to leave me alone, and 
not to torment me with his hateful pre- 
sence. I have seen Prussians, Tartars, 
Cossacs, Calmucks, Ac. but never before 
in my life have I beheld so ill-favoured, 
and so forbidding a countenance. It portt 
le ( (liable ) empreint tut son visage,'* 

We have no doubt that the follow- 
ing testimony to the merits of our 
gallant countryman Sir John Moore, 
whose military talent sit has for some 
time been the fashion to undervalue, 
if we are correctly informed, even 
among some of those who misled him 
by false intelligence, will be duly ap- 
preciated by the numerous admirer* 
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and friends of that almost perfect 
model of a soldier. 

He then spoke of some' English officers. 
44 Moore,” said he, 41 was a brave soldier, 
an excellent officer, and a man of talent. 
He made a few mistakes, which were pro- 
bably inseparable from the difficulties 
with which he was surrounded, and 
caused perhaps by his information having 
misled him.” This eulogium he repeated 
more than once ; and observed, that he 
had commanded the reserve in Egypt, 
where he had behaved very well, and dis- 
played talent 1 remarked, that Moore 
was always in front of the battle, and was 
generally unfortunate enough to be wound- 
ed. 44 Ah !” said he, 44 it is necessary 
sometimes. He died gloriously — he died 
like a soldier.” Menou was a man of 
courage, but no soldier. 44 You ought not 
to have taken Egypt. If Kleber had lived, 
you would never have conquered it An 
army without artillery or cavalry. The 
Turks signified notliing. Kleber was an 
irreparable loss to France and to me. He 
was a man of the brightest talents and 
the greatest bravery. I have composed 
the history of my own campaigns in 
Egypt, and of yours, while I was at the 
Briars. But I want the Monitcurs for 
the dates.” 

If the following statement be cor- 
rect — and it is only given on the 
authority of Bonaparte's maitre d* 
hotel — it specifies a singular, and, as 
matters afterwards turned out, a 
striking motive for Napoleon's depart 
ture from Elba, and second assump- 
tion of the imperial dignity. 

Informed by Cipriani, that in the be- 
ginning of 1815 be had been sent from 
Elba to Leghorn, to purchase 100,000 
francs worth of furniture for Napoleon’s 
palace. During his stay, he became very 
intimate with a person named • • •, 
who had a • • • at Vienna, from whom 
a private intimation was sent to him, that 
it was the determination of the congress 
of Vienna to send the emperor to St 
Helena, and even had sent him a paper 
containing the substance of the agreement, 
a copy of which he gave to Cipriani, who 
departed instantly for Elba, to communi- 
cate the information be had received to 
the Emperor. This, with the confirmation 
which he afterwards received from M • •• 
A* • • and M • * * at Vienne, contribu- 
ted to determine Napoleon to attempt the 
recovery of his throne. 

Napoleon, when angry, appears to 
have been a very plain-spoken gen- 
tleman. Sir Hudson Lowe, wc think. 
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must be of this opinion. What the 
governor's feelings must have been 
when be found himself rated at his 
true value, by the proud-spirited be- 
ing whom he had sought to depress 
and subdue, by petty vexations, in- 
cessant interference, and brutal dis- 
courtesy, we leave to other people to 
conjecture. We hardly know a m*n 
who would have been the object of 
the following bitter remarks for any 
thing short of a crown itself. The 
iron must have penetrated into his 
very vitals. 

He then said, 44 that governor came 
here yesterday to annoy me. He saw mo 
walking in the garden, and in consequence 
1 could not refuse to see him. He want- 
ed to enter into some details with me, 
about reducing the expenccs of the estab- 
lishment. He had the audacity to tell 
me that things were as he found them, 
and that he came up to justify himself i 
that he had come up two or three times 
before to do so, but that I was in a bath. 

I replied, 4 No, Sir, ! was not in a bath, 
but I ordered one, on purpose not to see 
you. In endeavouring to justify yourself, 
you make matters worse.* He said that 
I did not know him ; that if I knew him, 

I should change my opinion. * Know 
you, Sir,’ I answered, 4 How could I know 
you ? People make themselves known 
by their actions ; by commanding m 
battles. You have never commanded in 
battles. You have never commanded any 
but vagabond Corsican deserters, Pied- 
montese and Neapolitan brigands. 1 
know the name of even' English general 
who has distinguished himself, but I never 
heard of you, except as a scrivtnro to 
Bluchcr, or os a commandant of brigands. 
You have never commanded, or been ac- 
customed to men of honour.* He said, 
that he had not sought for the employ, 
ment 1 told him, that such employ- 1 
ments were not asked fof ; that they were 
given by governments to people who had 
dishonoured themselves. He said, that 
he only did his duty, and that I ought not 
to blame him, as he only acted according 
to his orders. I replied, 4 So does the 
hangman. He acts according to his or- 
ders. But when he puts a rope round my 
neck to finish me, is that a reason that 1 
should like that hangman, because he acts 
according to his orders ? Besides, I do 
not believe that any government could be 
so mean os to give such orders as you 
cause to be executed.’ 1 told him, that 
if he pleased, he need not send up any 
thing to eat. That I would go over and 
dine at the tabic of the brave officers of 
the 53d; that I was sure then: was net 
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cm if them who would not be happy to 
gfce 1 pkn at the table to an okl soldier. 
Thai thou was not a soldier in the regi- 
ment who had not mom heart than ho 
had. That in the huquit«u bill at parlia- 
ment, they had dhoread that I was to be 
(seated as a primmer , bat that he treated 
me name then a condemned criminal, or 
a gslky dare, aa thane wen permitted to 
rec nw newspapers and printed books, 
which he deprived me oL I said, 4 You 
have power over my body, but none over 
my soul. That soul is as proud, fierce, 
aad determined, at the present moment, 
as when it commanded Europe.* I told 
him, that be was a sWrro Sicitiano, and 
not an Englishman ; and desired him not 
to let me see him again until be came 
whh a id ers to dispatch me, when he 
•said dad all the doors thrown open to 

M It is not my custom,** eontinaad he, 
44 is abuse any person, but that man's 
cU f uutcrj produced bad blood in me, and 
I coald not help expressing my sentiments. 
Whoi he had the impudence to tell me 
bribes the admiral that he bad changed 
nothing ; that all was the same as when 
he had arrived, I replied, 4 Call the 
<aptam if ardonmance here, and ask him, 
I s« leave it to hk derision.* This struck 
Mm drab, he was mute. 

• He told me, that he had found hit 
dtascfam so difficult, that he had resigned. 
! Wfhil , that a w o rse m a n than himself 
esdd aot be sent out, though the emplpy- 
mvtwas not one whkh a gatantuomo 
•said wish to accept** 

Having exhibited Napoleon in the 
fttStm tie of m Jupiter Tonans, it is 
bat fair to give the governor his turn. 
Wt do wo with the more satisfaction, 
as we are convinced no limner, how- 
ever dextrous in his art, could have 
bit off so faithful a likeness of Sir 
Hudson, as that wise and prudent 
individual has here done of himself. 

fir Hudson Lowe then walked about 
for a short time, biting his nails, and 
mkril nu if Madame Bertrand had repeat- 
el to strangers any of the Conversation 
w hic h had passed between General Bona- 
parte and himself t I replied, that I was 
mt aware that Madame Bertrand was yet 
splinted with it. 44 She had better not,” 
mid he, 44 lest it may render her and her 
hmhnfs situation much more unplea- 
am than at present.** He then repeated 
awe of Napoleon's expressions in a very 
topy manner, and said, u Did General 
Bonaparte tell you. Sir, that I told him 
hk language was impolite and indecent, 
*ad that 1 would not listen any longer to 


it P* I said, 44 Nok** 44 Then it shewed," 
observed the governor, 44 great littleness 
on the part of General Bonaparte, not to 
tell you the whole. He had better reflect 
oo his situation, for it is in my power to 
render him much more uncomfortable 
than be is. If he continues his abuse, I 
shall make hhn fed his situation. He is 
a prisoner of war, and I have a right to 
treat him according to hi& conduct. i'll 
build him up." He walked about for a 
few minutes, repeating again some of the 
observations, whkh he characterised as 
ungemlcman-like, &c. until he had work- 
ed himself into a passion, and said, 44 Tell 
General Bonaparte, that he had better take 
care what he does, as, if he continues bis 
present conduct, I shall be obliged to take 
measures to increase the restrictions al- 
ready in force.** After observing that be 
had been the cause of the loss of the lives 
of millions of men, and might be again, 
if he got loose ; he concluded by saying, 
44 1 consider Ali Pacha to be a much more 
respectable scoundrel than Bonaparte .** 

The following is one of the most 
striking and characteristic passages in 
the work ; and, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, reveals the secret of Bona- 
parte's immense popularity, with at 
leas; four-fifths of the French nation. 
It was to be expected that he should 
correctly appreciate the character of 
the Bourbons. We trust, however, 
that the prophetic part of his opinion 
will not t>e realised. We should be 
sorry to see national vengeance fall on 
the heads of such miserable imbeciles; 
that is, could we ever obliterate from 
our memories, the horrors of St Bar- 
tholomew, the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantz, the Dragonade, and the re- 
cent atrocities perpetrated at Nisracs, 
and in other places in the South of 
France. 

He then convened for a considerable 
time about the Bourboos. 44 They want,* 9 
•aid he, 44 to introduce the old system of 
nobility into the army. Instead of allow- 
ing the eons of peasants and labourers to 
be made generate, os they were in my 
time, they wont to confine it entirely to 
the old nobility, to emigris like that old 
blockhead Montchenu. When you have 
seen Montchenu, you have seen all the 
old nobility of France before the revolu- 
tion. Such were all the race, and such 
they have returned, ignorant. Vain, and 
arrogant os they left it. Us n'ont rien 
appris , Us n'ont rien ottblii. They were 
the came of the revolution, and of so 
much bloodshed ; and now, after twenty- 
five years of exile and disgrace, they it - 
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turn, loaded with the same vices and 
crimes for which they were expatriated, 
to produce another revolution. 1 know 
the French. Believe me, that after six 
or ten years, the whole race will be mas- 
sacred, and thrown into the Seine. They 
are a curse to the nation. It is of such 
as them that the Bourbons want to make 
generals. I made most of mine, de la 
bouc. Wbereyer I found talent and cou- 
rage, 1 rewarded it. My principle was, 
la carricre ouvcrie aux talent , without 
asking whether there were any quarters 
of nobility, to shew. It is true, that 1 
sometimes promoted a few of the old no- 
bility, from a principle of policy and jus- 
tice, but I never reposed great confidence 
in them. The mass of the people,” con- 
tinued he, 44 now see the revival of the 
feodal times ; they see, that soon it will be 
impossible for their progeny to rise in the 
army. Every true Frenchman reflects 
with anguish, that a family, for so many 
years odious to France, has been forced 
upon them over a bridge of foreign bayo- 
nets. What I am going to recount will 
give you some idea of the imbecility of 
the family. When the Count d’ Artois 
came to Lyons, although he threw him- 
self on his knees before the troops, in or- 
der to induce them to advance against me, 
he never put on the cordon of the legion 
of honour, though he knew that the sight 
of it would be most likely to excite the 
minds of the soldiers in his favour, as it 
was the order so many of them bore on 
their breasts, and required nothing but 
bravexy to obtain it. But, no, he decked 
himself out with the order of the Holy 
Ghost, to be eligible for which, you must 
prove one hundred and fifty' years of no- 
bility ; an order fonned purposely to ex- 
clude merit, and one which excited indig- 
nation in the breasts of the old soldiers. 
We will not,’ said the}', 4 fight for orders 
Kke that, nor for emigres like those,* he 
had ten or eleven of these imbeciles as 
aid-de-camps. Instead of shewing to the 
troops some of those generals who had so 
often led them to glory, he brought with 
him a set of misirables , who served no 
other purpose than to recall to the minds 
of the veterans their former sufferings un- 
der the noblesse and the priests. 

A report having been industriously 
circulated, that Napoleon hated the 
appearance of a British soldier, be- 
cause it reminded him of the loss of 
Waterloo, he sent for Captain Pop- 
plcton, the officer on duty at Long- 
wood, and thus addressed him : — 

44 Well, Af. Ic capUainc suit! he, 44 I 
believe you arc the seniur captain of the 


53d ?” 44 1 am.” 44 1 have an etteen 
for the officers and men of the 53d. Thei 
are brave men, and do their fluty. I 
have been informed, that it is said fa 
camp, that I do not wish to see the offi 
cers. Will you be so good as to tel 
them, that whoever asserted this, told i 
falsehood. I never said or thought so ; 
shall be always happy to see them, 
have been told, also, that they have beei 
prohibited by the governor from visiting 
me.” Captain Poppleton replied, that to 
believed the information which he ha< 
received was groundless, and that tto 
officers of the 53d were acquainted witl 
the good opinion which he had previous 
ly expressed of them, which was highh 
flattering to their feelings. That the] 
had the greatest respect for him. Na- 
poleon smiled, and replied, 44 Je me sub 
pat vieiUe femme . I love a brave soldi® 
who has undergone k bapteme in fen 
whatever nation he may belong to.” 

At pp. 117-118, we are favoured 
with another sample of Sir Hudson fi 
manner. 1 1 is very forcible, no doubt 3 
and certainly proves that Sir Hudson 
was every way worthy of his masters- 

I saw Sir Hudson Lowe afterward^ 
who asked me if General Bonaparte had 
made any observations relative to Gene- 
ral Meade’s not having accepted the off« 
made to him ? I replied, that be bad 
said he was convinced that he (Sir Hud- 
son) had prevented him from accepting 
of it, and had desired me to tell him that 
such was his opinion. No sooner had I 
pronounced this, than his excellency ’a 
countenance changed, and he exclaimed? 
in a violent tone of voice, 44 He is ■ 
d d lying rascal ! a d- d black- 
hearted villain ! 1 wished General Meadei 

to accept it, and told him to do so.” He 
then walked about for a few minutes in 
an agitated manner, repeating, 44 that 
none but a black hearted villain would 
have entertained such an idea then 
mounted his horse, and rode away. He 
had not proceeded more than about o 
hundred paces, when he wheeled round, 
rode back to where 1 was standing, and 
said in a very angry manner, 44 Tdl 
General Bonaparte, that the assertion that 
I prevented General Mead from going to 
see him, e una bugia tttfatnc , e che e 
hugiardonc chc V ha detto. Tell him 
exact words.” 

Our next quotation must speak for 
itself. The justice of all Napoleon s 
complaints can only be judged of 
by tnose who have read tlic win* 
book ; and to those, we willingly 
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aaqgBtfce subject. We may only 
be permitted to remark, tut the 
for it was virtually such, 
oocd to the Ex-emperor, prohibit- 
ing fen from speaking to any body 
be might accidentally meet with, in 
jw rifle within the prescribed limits, 
ism exercise of power so perfectly 
nord, that we never met with an in- 
s&nce of it before, except in the case 
of St Uon, when in the dungeons 
of Ae Inquisition, and previous to 
Ae hob ceremony of an auto da JZ. 
IHat the eccentric fancy of Mr God- 
»ia only imagined, it was reserved 
w the itill greater genius of Sir 
Hodfloo Lowe to realise ; and that, 
too, be it remembered, in thj case of 
jhenin before whom, in the day of 
™ pn^penty, he would have bow- 
aba diminished head to the dust. 
Prtkpdar! 

U Venn ate," sakl he, “ it requires 
reniution and strength of mind to 
an existence as mine in this 
b®ible abode. Kresy day fresh coljri di 
& tlaorc da questo boja, eke hapiacere 
4 fa f* ■“k It appears to be his only 
•“owt. Daily he imagines modes 
annoying, insulting, and making me 
ftwh privations. He wants to 
**ta my life by daily irritations. By 
wlat restriction*, I am not permitted 
to my one I may meet. To 
P®pie wider sentence of death, this is 
“•dread. A man may be ironed, con- 
cdk, and kept on bread and 
***** b«t the fiberty of speaking is not 
~®d*bkn. It is a piece of tyranny 
““bred of, except in the instance of the 
®so with the iron mask. In the tribu- 
■bofthe Inquisition, a man is heard in 
defence; but I have been con- 
wmsd unheaid, and without trial, in 
all laws divine and human ; 
its a prisoner of war in a time 
Jfprere J separated from my wife and 
ri okntly transported here, where 
7 «t»wy sod bithertaunknown restrtc- 
tJQ “ *b imposed upon me, extending 
to the privation of speech. I am 
cootinud be, u that none of the 
® JDalcn i ncept Lord Bathurst, would 
tb® consent to this last act of ty- 
'*®7* His great desire of secrecy shows 
*** be is afraid of his conduct being 
^ known, even to the ministers them- 
^ Instead of all this mystery and 
; they would do better to treat 

* ® "A a manner as not to be afraid 

* dWoswa being made. You re- 
i that 1 said to you, when this go- 

^ told me, in presence of the admi- 


ral, that he would send any complaints 
we had to make to England, and get 
them published in the journals. You see 
now, that he is in fear and trembling lest 
Montholon’s letter should find its way to 
England, or be known to the inliabitants 
here. They profess in England to fur- 
nish all my wants, and in fact they send 
out many things : this man then comes 
out, reduces every' thing, obliges me to 
sell my plate, in order to purchase those 
necessaries of life which he either denies 
altogether or supplies in quantities so 
small as to be insufficient ; imposes daily 
new and arbitrary restrictions ; insults 
me and my followers; concludes with 
attempting to deny me the faculty of 
speech ; and then has the impudence to 
write, that he has changed nothing. He 
says, that if strangers come to visit me, 
they cannot speak to any of my suite, 
and wishes that they should be presented 
by him. If my son came to the island, 
and it were required that he should he* 
presented by him, I would not see him. 
You know,” continued he, u that it was 
more a trouble than a pleasure for me to 
receive many of the strangers who ar- 
rived ; some of whom merely came to 
gaze at me, as they would at a curious 
beast ; but still it w as consoling to have 
the right to see them if I pleased.” 

We give next, a sketch of charac- 
ter:— 

I asked him, whom he thought had 
been the best minister of police, Savary 
or Fouche ? adding, that both of them 
had a bad reputation in England. u Sa- 
vary,” said he, 44 is not a I tad man ; on 
the contrary, Savary is a man of a good 
heart, and a brave soldier. You have 
seen him weep. He loves me with the 
affection of a son. The English, who 
have been in France, will soon undeceive 
your nation. Fouche is a miscreant of 
all colours — a priest, a terrorist, and one 
who took an active part in many bloody 
scenes in the revolution. He is a man 
who can worm all your secrets out of you 
with an air of calm and of unconcern. 
He is very rich,” added he, 44 but his 
riches were badly acquired. There was 
a tax upon gambling-houses in Paris, 
but, as it was an infamous way of gain- 
ing money, I did not like to profit by it, 
and therefore ordered that the amount of 
the tax should be appropriated to an hos- 
pital for the poor. It amounted to some 
millions ; but Fouche, who had the col- 
lecting of the impost, put many of them 
into his own pockets, and it was impos- 
sible for me to discover the real yearly 
sum-total.” 

Coming from such a quarter, the 
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following reflections on the battle of 
Waterloo, though not overflattering 
to our national vanity, roust be read 
with peculiar interest. It is but right 
to mention, at the same time, that 
upon no occasion, when the subject 
is introduced, does Buonaparte omit 
to do justice to the heroic valour with 
which our soldiers fought on that 
ever-memorable day, when the star 
of Napoleon set for ever. 

44 If you had lost the battle of Water, 
loo,” continued he, 14 what a state would 
England have been in ! The flower of 
your youth would have been destroy, 
ed ; for not a man, not even Lord Wel- 
lington, would have escaped.” I ob- 
served here, that Lord Wellington had 
determined never to leave the field alive. 
Napoleon replied, “ lie could not retreat. 
1 Ic would have l>een destroyed with his 
army, if, instead of the Prussians, Grou- 
chy had come up.” I asked him, if he 
hod not believed, for some time, that the 
Prussians, who had shown themselves, 
were a part of Grouchy’s corps ? He re- 
plied, “ Certainly ; and I can now scarce- 
ly comprehend why it was a Prussian di- 
vision, and not that of Grouchy.” I then 
took, the liberty of asking, whether, if 
neither Grouchy nor the Prussians had 
arrived, it would not have been a drawn 
battle ? Napoleon answered, * c The Eng- 
lish army would have been destroyed. 
They were defeated at mid-day. But 
accident, or more likely destiny, decided 
that Lord Wellington should gain it. I 
could scarcely believe that he would have 
given me battle ; because if he had re- 
treated to Antwerp, as he ought to have 
done, I must have lxicn overwhelmed by 
the armies of three or four hundred thou- 
sand men that were coming against me. 
By giving me battle, there was a chance 
for me. It was the greatest folly to dis- 
unite the English and Prussian armies. 
They ought to have been united ; and I 
cannot conceive the reason of their sepa- 
ration. It was folly in Wellington to 
give me battle in a place where, if de- 
feated, all must have been lost — for he 
could not retreat There was a wood in 
his rear, and but one road to gain it. He 
would have been destroyed. Moreover, 
he allowed himself to be surprised by me. 
This was a great fault. He ought to 
have been encamped from the beginning 
of June, as he must have known that I 
Intended to attack him. He might have 
lost ever)' thing. Bbt he has been for- 
tunate ; his destiny has prevailed ; and 
every thing he did will meet with ap- 
plause. My intentions were to attack 
and to destroy the English army. This 
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1 knew would produce an imoMdiat 
change of ministry. The indignation i 
gainst them for having caused the loss c 
forty thousand of the flower of the Kn^ 
lifih army, would have excited such 
popular commotion, that they would hat 
been turned out. The people would hav 
said, What is it to us who is on th 
throne of France — Louis or Napoleon 
Arc we to sacrifice all our blood, in er 
dcavours to place on the throne a detests 
family ? No, we have suffered enough 
It is no affhir of oors^— let them settle i 
amongst themselves. They would hay 
made peace. The Saxons, Bavarian* 
Belgians, Wirtemburghers, would hav 
joined me. The coalition was nothin 
without England. The Russians woui< 
have made peace, and I should have bed 
quietly seated on the throne. Peac 
would have been permanent; as wba 
could France do after the treaty of Pa 
rig ? What was to be feared from her ? 

44 These,” continued he, 44 were m; 
reasons for attacking the English. 1 ha 
beaten the Prussians. Before twelve o' 
dock I had succeeded. Every thing wa 
mine, I may say ; but accident and destin 
decided it otherwise. The English fough 
most bravely, doubtless — nobody can denj 
it. But they must have been dest r oyed. 1 

Our readers must naturally lx 
anxious to see Napoleon's account o 
the burning of Moscow, the aoura 
of all his after reverses. That mosj 
sublime and terrific spectacle waj 
never so well described as in the fol- 
lowing passage, which also contain! 
some striking, and hitherto tmknowr 
particulars, relative to the desperatt 
and bloody battle of Borodino : 

After some developemsnt of his ides 
touching the soul, I made a few remark! 
upon the Poles who had served in be 
army, who, I observed, were greatly at 
tachcd to his person. 44 Ah !” replied th 
emperor, 44 they were much attached to 
me. The present viceroy of Poland w a 
with me in my campaigns in Egypt. I 
made him a general. Most of my ok 
Polish guard are now employed throng! 
policy by Alexander. They are a hraw 
nation, and make good soldiers. In tlu 
cold which prevails in the northern coon 
tries the Pole Is better than the French- 
man.” I asked him. If, in less rigorou! 
climates the Poles were as good soldier 
as the French ? 44 Oh ! no, no. In othe 
places the Frenchman is much superior 
The commandant of Dantzic informed 
me, that, during the severity of the win- 
ter, when the thermometer sunk eightecr 
degrees, it was impossible to make thu 
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tartsolteke* their parts as sen* 
«K *U» the Poles ni ft w A nothin* 
Pmhtowsky," continued he, “ vis s 
Boble durecter, fall of honour and bn* 
veqr. It was my intention to hire mode 
tankage! Poland, hod I succeeded in 
Hanfe.” I arted, to wfant he pe i n ci p s Hy 
rtdkited Us Man of tfrtt expedition ? 
*Tk the sold, the prenstnrw cold, and 
tlebaniai| of Moscow,** r ep lied Napo* 
bm. “ I was a ft w days too late* I 
W andea eskuktfon of the weather far 
pat before, and the e xtr eme cold 
U am commenced until about the 
***** December, twenty days later than 
ithgta this tine. While I was at Mos- 
tsw, t he cold was at three of the thermo* 
nwtv, sod was such as the French could 
rttphnwe bear; but on the march, 
thrthrrwHmiu sank eighteen degrees, 
wompieutly nearly all the horses 
P'Md. In one night I loat thirty 
Ausrnd. The artillery, of which I had 
fire httfred pieces, was in a g r eat mea- 
ob liged to be abandoned; neither 
*"**hoii nor provisions could be car- 
^ We could not make a reconnais- 
***,orwnd mtt an advance of men on 
b**hsck to discover the way, through 
the warn of hones. The soldiers lost 
^ ■pWts, fen Into conftxaion, and lost 
smses. The most trifling thing a- 
them. Four or five men were 
*®«at to frighten a whole battalion, 
“bod of keeping together, they wan- 
*** | k»t in search of fire. Parties, 
sent out on duty in advance, aban- 
their posts, and went to seek the 
°**s of wanning themselves in the 
***** They separated in all directions, 
"fans hdpfess, and fell an easy prey to 
** e *mr. Others lay down, fell asleep, 
* Sale Wood came from their nostrils, 
■d, deeping, they died. In this man- 
00 Amends perished. The Poles sav- 
* BInc of their horees and artillery, but 
fte Preach, and the soldiers of the other 
“***» 1 had with me, were no longer 
"* name men. In particular, the caval* 
7 offered. Out of forty thousand, I 
® act flank that three thousand were 
Had it not been for that fire at 
I should have succeeded. I 
**ld have wintered there. There were 
city about forty thousand citizens 
*«e in a manner slaves. For you 
know that the Russian nobility keep 
jjm vamlj in a sort of slavery. I would 
r^P^laiined liberty to all the slaves 
”” * **> and abolished vassalage and 
This would have procured me 
^ ®rion of an immense and a powerful 
either have made a peace 
^Moscow, or else I would have marched 
team year to Petersburgh. Alexan- 
m. xi. 


der wras assured of k, and sent Us dia- 
monds, valuables, and ships to England. 
Had U not been for that fire, I should 
have succeed ed in ovary thing. 1 beat 
them two days b efore, in a gnat action 
at Moskva ; 1 attacked the Rumian ar- 
my of two hundred and fifty thousand 
Wrong, maiuoehed up to their necks, 
with ninety thnussod, and totally defeat- 
ed them. Seventy thousand Russians lay 
upon the field. They had the impudence 
to say that they had gained the battle, 
though two days after I marched into 
Moscow. I wras in the midst of a fins 
cjty, provisioned for a year, for in Rus- 
sia they always lay in provisions for se- 
veral months before the frost sots in. 
Stares of all kinds were in plenty. The 
houses of the inhabitants were well pro- 
vided, and many had oven left their ser- 
vants to attend upon us. In most of 
them there wras a note left by the pro- 
prietor, begging the French officers who 
took p o ewes s ton to take care of their fur- 
niture and other things ; that they had 
left every article necessary for our wants, 
and hoped to return in a few days, when 
the emperor Alexander had accommoda- 
ted matters, at which time they would 
be happy to see ua. Many ladies re- 
mained behind- They knew that I had 
been in Berlin and Vienna with my ar- 
mies, and that no injur)' bad been done 
to the inhabitants ; and, moreover, they 
expected a speedy peace. We were in 
hopes of enjoying ourselves in winter 
quarters, with every prospect of success 
in the spring. Two days after our arri- 
val, a fire was discovered, which at first 
was not supposed to be alarming, but to 
have been caused by the soldiers kindling 
their fires too near the houses, which 
were chiefly of wood. I was angry at 
this, and issued very strict orders on the 
subject to the commandants of regi- 
ments and others. The next day it had 
advanced, but still not so as to give se- 
rious alarm. However, afraid that it 
might gain upon us, I went out on horse- 
back, and gave every direction to extin- 
guish it. The next morning a violent 
wind arose, and the fire spread with the 
greatest rapidity. Some hundred mis- 
creants, hired for that purpose, dispersed 
themselves in different parts of the town, 
and with matches, which they concealed 
under their cloaks, set on fire as many 
houses to windward as they could, which 
was easily done, in consequence of the 
combustible material of which they were 
built. This, together with the violence 
of the wind, rendered every effort to ex- 
tinguish the fire ineffectual. I myself nar- 
rowly escaped with life. In order to shew 
an example, I ventured into the midst of 
U 
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the flames, and had toy hair and eye- 
brows singed, and my clothes burnt off 
my back ; but it was in vain, as they had 
destroyed most of the pumps, of which 
there were above a thousand ; out of all 
these, I believe that we could only find 
one that was serviceable. Besides, the 
wretches who had been hired by Rostop- 
chin ran about in every quarter, dissemina- 
ting fire with their matches; in which they 
were but too much assisted by the wind. 
This terrible conflagration ruined every 
thing. I was prepared for every thing 
but this. It' was unforeseen ; for who 
would have thought that a nation would 
have set its capital on fire ? The inha- 
bitants themselves, however, did all they 
could to extinguish it, and several of them 
perished in their endeavours. They also 
brought before us numbers of the incen- 
diaries with their matches, as, amidst such 
a popohzzo , we never could have disco- 
vered them ourselves. I caused about 
two hundred of these wretches to be shot. 
Had it not been for this fatal fire, I had 
every thing my army wanted s excellent 
winter quarters ; stores of all kinds were 
in plenty ; and the next year would have 
derided it. Alexander would have made 
peace, or I would have been in Peters- 
burgh.” I asked if he thought that he 
could entirely subdue Russia ? w No,” 
replied Napoleon ; M but I would have 
caused Russia to make such a peace as 
suited the interests of France. I was 
live days too late in quitting Moscow. 
Several of the generals,** continued he, 
w were burnt out of their beds. 1 myself 
remained in the Kremlin until surround- 
ed with flames. The fire advanced, seiz- 
ed the Chinese and India warehouses, 
and several stores of oil and spirits, which 
burst forth in flames, and overwhelmed 
every thing. I then retired to a country 
house of the emperor Alexander’s, distant 
about a league from Moscow ; and you 
may figure to yourself the intensity of 
the fire, when I tell you, that you could 
scarcely bear your bands upon the walla 
or the windows on the side next to 
Moscow, in consequence of their heated 
state. It was the spectacle of a sea and 
billows of fire, a sky and clouds offlame f 
mountains of red rolling flames, like im- 
mense waves of the sea, alternately burst- 
ing forth and elevating themselves to 
skies of fire, and then sinking into the 
ocean of flame below. Oh, it was the 
most gTand, the most sublime, and the 
most terrific sight the world ever beheld ! ! 

We are aure the gallant author of 
“ Military Annals of the Highland 
Regiments" must receive the whole 
of our next extract as downright 
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gospel. The present system of our 
military punismnents has not a more 
intelligent or determined foe than 
Colonel Stewart. 

Speaking about the English soldiers, he 
observed, “ the English soldier Is brave, 
nobody more so, and the officers general- 
ly men of honour ; but I do not think them 
yet capable of executing grand manoeuvre* 
I think that if I were at the head of tl*«n 
I could make them do any thing. How. 
ever, I know them not enough yet, to 
speak decidedly. I had a conversation 
with Bingham about it ; and though be 
is of a different opinion, 1 would alt«! 
your system. Instead of the la&h, I would 
lead them by the stimulus of honour. I 
would instil a degree of emulation into 
their minds. I would promote every 
deserving soldier, as I did in France- 
After an action, I assembled the officers 
and soldiers, aud asked who had acquit, 
ted themselves best — Quels sont let brave* i 
and promoted such of them as were ca- 
pable of reading and writing. Those who 
were not, I ordered to study five hours a- 
day, until they had learned a sufficiency, 
and then promoted them. What might 
not be expected from the English army, 
if every soldier hoped to be made a gener- 
al, if he behaved well ? Bingham says, 
however, that the greatest part of youi 
soldiers are brutes, and must be driven 
by the stick. But surely,” continued he, 
u the English soldiers must be possess ed 
of sentiments sufficient to put them at 
least upon a level with the soldiers oi 
other nations, where the degrading sys 
tem of the lash is not used. Whatevci 
debases man cannot be serv iceable. Bing- 
ham says, that none but the dregs of the 
canaille voluntarily enter as soldiers. 
This disgraceful punishment is the eaus* 
of it. I would remove it, and make ever 
the situation of a private soldier be con. 
sidered as conferring hqnour upon the in 
dividual who bore it. I would act as 1 
did in France. I would encourage youn*i 
men of education, the sons of merchants 
gentlemen, and others, to enter as private 
soldiers, and promote them according t< 
their merits. I would substitute confine 
ment, bread and water, the contempt o 
his comrades (le mepris de set caw a 
codes ), and such other punishments, fo 
the lash. Quando U soldato e ax'xnlUo < 
d isonorat o colle frustre , poco gli prcm\ 
la gloria o Tonore della sua patria *. Wha 
honour con a man possibly have who i 

• w When a soldier has been debase* 
and dishonoured by stripes, he cares bu 
little for the glory or the honour of hi 
Country.” 
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logged before hk comrades? He loses iH 
fcekg, sod would as soon tight against 
■ tirhs to mm y, if he were bettor paid 
by the opposite party. When the Aus- 
trians had p o sser ii on of Italy, they in 
rain attempted to make soldiers of the 
Itafians. They either deserted as fast 
as they raised them, or else, when com- 
peB c d to advance against an enemy, they 
van stray on the first fire. It was iro- 
psmMe to keep together a single regi- 
ment. When I got Italy, and began to 
nht soldiers, the Austrians laughed at 
or, and said that it was in vain ; that 
they had been trying for a long time, and 
that it was not in the nature of the Ita- 
lians to tight, or to make good soldiers. 
Notwithstanding this, I raised many thou- 
sands of Italians, who fought with bra- 
ray egod to the French, and did not 
d es er t me even in my adversity. What 
was the cause f I abolished flogging and 
the stick, which the Austrians had adopt- 
ed. I promoted those amongst the sol- 
diers who had talents, and made many of 
than generals. I substituted honour and 
rmsbrion for terror and the lash.” 

AH the world has heard of the en- 
thad—tn devotion of the French sol- 
diery to their favourite commander, 
who had so often led them to glory. 
The peculiar talent, for first eliciting, 
and availing himself of this enthusi- 
asm, constitutes one of the most re- 
markable traits in Napoleon's cha- 
racter: 

Napoleon shewed me the marks of two 
woods : one a very deep cicatrice above 
the left knee, which he said he had re- 
ceived in his first campaign of Italy, and 
was of so serious a nature, that the sur- 
geons were in doubt whether it might not 
be ultimately necessary to amputate. He 
observed, that when he was wounded, it 
was ibray kept a secret, in order not to 
dncoorage the soldiers. The other was 
on the toe, and had been received at Eck- 
mSiL u At the siege of Acre,” continued 
he, * a shell thrown by Sydney Smith 
fcfl at xny feet. Two soldiers, who were 
dose by, seized, and closely embraced me, 
one in front, and the other on one side, 
ad made a rampart of their bodies for 
me, against the effect of the shell, which 
exploded, and overwhelmed us with sand. 
Wt sunk into the hole formed by its 
bonding ; one of them was wounded. I 
nude them both officers. One has since 
ta* a leg at Moscow, and commanded at 
Vincennes when I left Paris. When he 
"at summoned by the Russians, he re- 
plied, that as soon as they sent him back 
tbe kg he had lost at Moscow, he would 


ur 

surrender the for tr e ss . Many times in 
my life,” continued be, • u have I been 
saved, by soldiers and officers throwing 
themselves before me when 1 was in the 
most imminent danger. At Areola, when 
I was advancing, Colonel Metxron, nay 
aid-de-camp, threw himself before me, 
covered me with his body, and received 
the wound which was destined for me. 
He fell at my feet, and his Mood spouted 
up in my face. He gave his life to pre- 
serve mine. Never yet, I believe, has 
there been such devotion shewn by sol- 
diers, as mine have manifested for me. In 
all my misfortunes, never has the soldier, 
even when expiring, been wanting to me 
—never has man been served more feith- 
fhUy by his troops. With the last drop 
of blood gushing out of their veins, they 
exclaimed, Vive V Empcreur ! n 

Mr O'Meara tells us, in his Pre- 
face, that Napoleon had a peculiar 
felicity in hitting off a character ; the 
following passage would seem to con- 
firm this statement. To paint a cha- 
racter well, it must first be thorough- 
ly understood ; and certainly no man 
ever possessed, in the same degree, 
the power of appreciating all that 
was important or valuable in a man, 
and turning it to account; which, 
of course, implies an eoual apprehen- 
sion of the opposite. Let us see : 

44 Moreau,” mid he, u was an ex c e ll en t 
general of division, but not fit to com- 
mand a large army. With a hundred 
men, Moreau would divide his 
army in different positions, covering roads, 
and would do no more than if he had 
only thirty thousand. He did not know 
how to profit, either by the mm*er of his 
troops, or by thdr positions. Very calm 
and cool In the field ; he was more col- 
lected, and better able to command in the 
heat of an action, than to make disposi- 
tion* prior to it. He was often seen smoke- 
fng his pipe in battle. Moreau waa not 
naturally a man of a bad heart ; Un bon 
vivant, malt it n’avait pat bemcoup deca - 
raetbrt . He was led away by his wife, 
and another intriguing Creole. His hav- 
ing joined Pkfaegru and Georges in the 
conspiracy, and, subsequently, having 
closed Ms life fighting against his country, 
wffi ever disgrace his memory. Asag*. 
neral, Moreau was infinitely inferior to 
Demix, or to Kleber, or even to Soult. 
Of all the generals I ever had u n de r me. 
Demix and Kleber possessed the greatest 
talents ; especially Desaix, as Kleber only 
loved glory, inasmuch as it wss the means 
of procuring him rich&s and pleasures ; 
whereas Desaix loved glory for itself, and 
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despised every thing rise. Desaix was 
wholly wrapt up in war and glory. To 
Mm riches and pleasure were valueless, 
nor did he give them a moment’s thought. 
He was a little black-looking man, about 
an inch shorter than I am ; always badly 
dressed, sometimes even ragged, and de- 
spising comfort or convenience. When 
in Egypt, I made him a present of a com- 
plete field-equipage several times, fcwt he 
always lost it* Wrapt up in a cloak, De- 
Mix threw himself under a gun, and dept 
m contentedly as if be were in a palace. 
Por him luxury had no charms. Upright 
and honest in all his proceedings, he was 
called by the Arabs, the just Sultan. He 
was intended by Nature for a great gene- 
ral. Kleber and Desaix were a loss irre- 
parable to France. Had Kleber lived, 
your army in Egypt would have perished. 
Had that imbecile Menou attacked you 
bn your landing with fwenty thousand 
men, as he might have done. Instead of 
the division Lanusse, your army would 
have been only a meal for them. Your 
army was seventeen or eighteen thousand 
strong, without cavalry.” 

44 Lames, when I first took him by the 
hand, was an ignorantaccio. His educa- 
tion had been much neglected. How- 
ever, he improved greatly ; and, to judge 
from the astonishing progress he made, 
he would have been a general of the first 
class. He had great experience in war. 
He had been in fifty-four pitched battles, 
and in three handled combats of different 
kinds. He was a man of uncommon 
bravery; cool fat the midst of fire; and 
possessed of a dear, penetrating eye, ready 
to take advantage of any oppor t u nity 
winch might present itself. Violent feuid 
hasty in life expressions, sometimes even 
in my presence, he was ardently attached 
to me. in the midst of his anger, he 
would not suffer any person to join him 
in his remarks. On that account, when 
he was in a choleric mood, it was dan- 
gerous to apeak to him, as he used to 
come to me in his rage, and say, that such 
and such persons were not to be trusted. 
As a general, he was greatly superior to 
Moreau, or to Soult.” 

H Massena,” said he, “ was a man of 
superior talent. He generally, however, 
made bad disporitions previous to a battle ; 
and it was riot until the dead begantofoU 
about him, that he began to act with that 
judgment which he ought to have dis- 
played before. In the midst of the dying 
and the dead, of bulls sw eepin g away 
those who encircled him, then Massena 
was himself; gave hfe orders, and made 
his dispositions with the greatest tang 
froid and judgment. This is, la vem no* 
biftd 41 sartgue. It was truly said of 


Massena, that he never l>egan to act wi 
judgment, until the battle vas goir 
against him. He was, however, um x'oiet* 
He went halves along with the contra 
tors and commissaries of the army, 
signified to him often, that if he woul 
discontinue his peculations, I would, mal 
him a present of eight hundred thousani 
or a million of francs; but he had a 
qufred such a habit, that he could m 
keep his hands from money. On Hita m 
count he was hated by the soldier*, wl 
mutinied against him three or four time 
However, considering the circumaumci 
of the times, he was precious ; and ha 
not his bright parts been soiled with tl 
vice of avarice, he would have hewn 
great man.” 

44 Pichegru,” continued Napoleon, “ wi 
ripHiteur at Brienne, and instructed m 
in mathematics, when I was about te 
years old. He possessed considerabl 
knowledge in that science; As a general 
Pichegru was a man of no ordinary talenl 
far superior to Moreau, although he hat 
bever done any thing extraord inaril] 
great, as the success of the campaigns ii 
Holland was in a great measure owing ti 
the battle of Fletfrus. Pichegru, after hi 
bad united himself to the Bourbons, sa 
crificed the lives of upwards of twent 
thousand of his soldiers, by t hro w ing 
them purposely into the enemy’s hands 
whom he had informed before-hand © 
his intentions. He had a dispute one* 
with Kleber, at a time when. Instead o: 
marching his army upon Mayence, as hi 
ought to have done, he marched tin 
greatest part of them to another point 
where Kleber observed that it would onl> 
be necessary to send the ambulance * with 
a few men to make a shew. At that time 1 
it was thought to be imbecility, but af- 
terwards it was discovered to be trea. 
chery. 

With a person in the secondary 
capacity of adjutant-general te Six 
Hudson Lowe, we should not be in- 
dined to concent ourselves, were it 
not that the following piece of gros- 
eitrtt may tend to vary a little the 
general cast of our extracts. We be- 
lieve Sir Thomas Reade was a sort of 
arbiter elegantiarum at St Helena. 

Saw Sir Thomas Reade, to whom I 
mentioned Napoleon’s answer relative to 
the interview which the governor was de- 
sirous to obtain for Sir Thomas Strange. 
Sir Thomas replied, 44 If I were governor. 

I’ll be d« d if I would not make him 

.feel that he was a prisoner.” I observed, 
44 Why, you cannot do much more to him 
than you have already done, unless you 
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pa him in inns.* 9 w Oh,” answered. 
Bade, “If he did not comply with what 

I wanted, I’D be a d if I wouldn’t 

take ha books from him, which I’ll ad- 
vice the governor to do. He is a d d 

outlaw, and a prisoner, and the governor 
has aright to treat him with as much se- 
verity as be likes, and nobody has any 
hnmwx to interfere with him in the exe- 
catun of has duty.” 

To prove that a perfect congenia- 
lity of sentiment existed between this 
officer and his principal, it is only 
necessary to add, that, when Dr O - 
Mena informed Sir Hudson Lowe 
that Napoleon had been attacked with 
ait of syncope, "It would be lucky,** 
responded the humane governor, "if 
he went off some of these nights in 
a fit of the kind P* " Oh, feeling! 
thou art find to brutish hearts, rod 
then have lost their nature ! M "Frat- 
mtnt, eest un homme borne , a poor 
subject P* said Napoleon. 

The Ex-emperor reprobates, in' 
language, our placing the 
prisoners of war on board the 
pontons, or hulks, and, as was natu- 
nl, lays the blame of the long capti- 
vity df our countrymen in France 
on the obstinacy of our ministers, 
who, hc asserts, whether correctly or 
not we eannot say, would accede 
to no fair and reasonable terns of ex- 
change. At thessme time, he allows, 
—what indeed was undeniable— 
that P01et*s book on England is fill- 
ed with the most virulent and mon- 
strous calumnies. He also gives an 
account of the afihir at Jaffa, similar 
to those already before the public. 
" I never,** added be, with emotion, 
" committed a crime in all my poli- 
tical career. At my last hour I can 
mmt, that, had 1 done ao> 1 should 
net have been here now. I should 
hone dispatched the Bourbons. It on- 
ly seated with me to give my consent, 
and they would have ceased to Eve." 
Of the truth -of this last allegation 
we tfahik there can hardly be any 
doubt The murder of D'Enghien 
he justifies, or attempts to justify, on 
the principle of son-defence. " I 
caused the Due D*Bnghien to be 
arrested, in consequence of the Bour- 
bons having landed assassins in 
France to murder me. I was re- 
adied to let them see, that the blood 
of one of their princes should pay for 
their attempts, and he was accardtng- 
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ly tried for having borne arms against 
the republic ; found guilty, and shot, 
according to the existing laws against 
such a crime.** He recurs to this 
subject, and it is curious that, as of- 
ten as he does so, he invariably ex- 
culpates the present kina of France 
from having had any snare in the 
laudable attempts to assassinate him, 
stating that he always discounte- 
nanced them. 

The following is his account of 
the afihir of the infernal machine 

I asked some questions about the in- 
fernal machine transaction. Napoleon 
replied in the following manner : u It 
was about Christmas time, and great 
festivities were going on. I was much 
pressed to go to the opera. I had been 
greatly occupied with business all the 
day, and in the evening found myself 
sleepy and tired. 1 threw myself on a 
sofa, in my wife's saloon, and fell asleep. 
Josephine came dowa some time after, 
awoke me, and insisted that I should go 
to the theatre. She was an excellent wo- 
man, and wished me to do every thing 
to ingratiate myself with the people. You 
know, that when women take a thing in- 
to their heads, they will go through with 
it, and you must gratify them. Well, 1 
got up, much against my inclination, and 
went in my carriage, accomp an ied by 
Lasnes and Bessttrcs. I was so drowsy 
that I fell asleep in the coach I was 
asleep when the explosion took place, 
and I recollect, when 1 awoke, experi- 
encing a sensation as if the vehicle had 
been raised up, and was passing through 
a great body of water. The contrivers of 
this were a man named St. Regent, 
Jmolaa, a rehgiout man, who has since 
gone to America, and turned priest, and 
some others. They got a chrt and a 
barrel, resembling that with which water 
is supplied through the streets of Paris, 
with this exception, that the barrel was 
pot cross-ways. This he had filled with 
gunpowder, and placed it and himself 
nearly in the turning of the street through 
which 1 was to pass. What saved me 
was, that my wife’s carriage was the 
same in appearance as mine, and there 
was a guard of fifteen men to each. I- 
mohm dM not know which I was in, 
and indeed was not certain that I should 
be in either of them. In order to ascer- 
tain this, he stepped forward to look into 
the carriage, and assured himself of my 
presence. One of my guards, a great, tall 
strong fellow, impatient and angry, at 
'Seeing a man stopping up the way, and 
staring into the carriage, rode up, and 
gave him a kick with his great boot, cry- 
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Itlg, 4 Get out of the way, pckin' which 
knocked him down. Before he could get 
up, the carriage had passed a little on* 
Imolan being confused, 1 suppose, by his 
fall, and by his intentions, not perceiving 
that the carriage had passed, ran to the 
cart, and exploded his machine between 
the two carriages. It killed the horse of 
one of my guards, and wounded the rider, 
knocked down several houses, and killed 
and wounded about forty or fifty badaudi, 
who were gazing to see me pass. The 
police collected together all the remnants 
of the cart and the machine, and invited 
all the workmen in Paris to come and 
look at them. The pieces were recog- 
nized by several. One said, 1 made this, 
another that, and all agreed that they 
had sold them to two men, who, by their 
accent, were Bos Bretons , but nothing 
more could be ascertained. Shortly af- 
ter, the hackney coachmen, and others 
of that description, gave a great dinner 
in the Champs Elyse& to. Cesar, my 
coachman, thinking that he. had saved 
my life by his skill and activity at the 
moment of the explosion ; which was not 
the case, for he was drunk at the time. 
It was the guardsman who saved it, by 
knocking the fellow down. Possibly, my 
coachman may have assisted, by driving 
furiously round the corner, as he was 
drunk and not afraid of any thing. He 
was so far gone, that he thought the re- 
port of the explosion was that of a salute 
fired in honour of my visit to the theatre. 
At this dinner, they all took their bottle 
freely, and drank to Cesar's health. One 
of them, when he was drunk, sakl, 4 Ce- 
sar, I know the men who tried to blow 
the first consul up the other day. In 
such a street, and such a house, (naming 
them,) I saw on that day a cart like a 
w ater-cart coming out of a passage, which 
attracted my attention, as I never had 
seen one there before. 1 observed the 
men and the horse, and should know 
them again.* The minister of police 
was sent for ; he was interrogated, and 
brought them to the house which he had 
mentioned, where they found the mea- 
sure with which the conspirators had put 
the powder into the barrel, with some of 
the powder still adhering to it. A little 
also was found scattered about. The 
master of the house, on being questioned, 
said, that there had been people there for 
some time, whom he took to be smug- 
glers ; that on the day in question they 
had gone out with the cart, which he 
supposed to contain a loading of smug- 
gled goods. He added, that they were 
Bos Bretons , and that one of them had 
the appearance of being master over the 
other two. Having now a description of 


their persons, every search was made for 
them ; and St. Regent and Carbon were 
taken, tried, and executed. It was a 
singular circumstance, that an inspector 
of police had noticed the cart standing at 
the corner of the street for a long tune, 
and had ordered the person who was with 
it to drive it away ; but he made so me 
excuse, and said that there was plenty of 
room, and the other seeing what he 
thought to be a water-cart, with a mise- 
rable horse, not worth twenty francs did 
not suspect any mischief.** 

The account here given of the as- 
sassination of the Emperor Paul 
agrees in the main, if our memory 
serves us correctly, with that for- 
merly given by that gossiping gentle- 
man Sir John Carr, m his Northern 
Tour ; with this exception, that in 
the anecdote told of General Van- 
damme, and in another place, which 
we cannot at present turn to, it is 
insinuated that the Emperor Alex- 
ander was himself privy to the foul 
deed, and consequently guilty of par- 
ricide. The person here pointedly 
alluded to is obviously General Be- 
nigseh, by birth a Hanoverian, and 
who commanded the Russian army in 
the battles of Eylau and Fricdland. 

44 Mary,** said he, 44 was better treat- 
ed. She was permitted to write to whom 
she pleased, and she was confined in Eng- 
land, which of itself was every thing; it 
appears that she was persecuted more 
on account of her religion by the Puri- 
tans, than from any other cause. I ob- 
served that Mary was accused of having 
been an accomplice in the murder of her 
husband. He replied, 44 Of that there 
is not the smallest doubt. She even mar- 
ried his murderer afterwards. • • * • 
employs the murderers of his father. One 
of them, O • • •, is now his aid-de-camp. 
I must, however, do him the justice to 
say, that at T • • • he observed to me, 
that I paid a great deal of attention to 
B * * • ", and begged to know my reasons 
for it. 1 answered. Because he in your 
General. 4 Cepcndant , said • • •, c*csi 
un vilain coquin. C*csi iui qui « as s assin * 
mon perty and policy alone has obliged, 
and obliges me to employ him, although 
1 wish him dead, and in a short time will 
send him about his business.* Ale xan d er 
and the King of Prussia,** continued he, 
44 dined with me every day ; and, in or- 
der to pay a compliment to • • *, 1 had 
intended, on the day that this conversa- 
tion took place, to have asked B * • • • 
to-dinner, as being the commander -in - 
chief of his army. This displeased • • 
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*k 0 , itough he asked »•••• to his 
on table, did not wish me to do so, be- 
cause it would have raised him so high in 
the efa of the Russians. Paul,** conti- 
nued be, 44 was murdered by B • • • *, 
<>•••• and others. There 

** a Cooac, In whom Paul had con- 
fidence, stationed at his door. The con- 
spirators earoe up, and demanded en- 
trance. P*** told him who he was, 
and that he wanted to see the e m peror 
Bpou aaraedwte business. The ftdthfUl 
Chat refesed. The conspirators fell 
apai him, and, alter a desperate rarist- 
*stt* overpow e red and cut him to pieces. 
M, who was in bed, hearing the noise. 
15 * out, and endeavoured to escape to the 
copal's apartments. Unluckily for 
himiriC he, in his suspicions, a day or 
two before, bad ordered the door of com- 
®*a*ation to be closed up. He then 
wot tod concealed himself in a press. 
Meanwhile the conspirators broke open 
the door, and running to the bed, per- 
«wed that there was nobody in it. 4 We 
** lot,* they cried ; 4 he has escaped.’ 

who had more presence of mind 
than the rest, went to the bed, and put- 
tv^ hit hands under the bed-clothes, said, 
‘The ne* is warm, the bud cannot be 
krtiT They then began to search, and 
fady dragged Paul out of his hiding- 
Phoc. They presented him a paper, cott- 
haw abdication, which they wanted 
fcwtspgn. He refused at first, but said 
JMt he would abdicate, if they would re- 
Jofchun. They then seized and knock- 
ed him down, and tried to suffocate him. 

made a desperate resistance, and, fear- 
fil that assistance might arrive, B • • • • 
dbpatched him by stamping his heel into 
to eye*, and thus beating his brains out, 
*hfle the others held him down. Paul, 
ia fcii straggles for life, once got B* B ***s 
tolihto his mouth, and bit a piece out 
the ikm of it/* 

I«d Londonderry is obviously no 
»r«mte with Napoleon ; and the 
Ctom u l Seeretarv snares in this feel- 
% Lord Castlereagh’s diplomatic 
^wwoneiits are too well known, to 
^ tny commemoration of ours ; 

he is now gone to render his 
ace **t to a tribunal where the fa- 
JJJ* emperors and kings will stand 
in no stead, we shall willingly 
kd fee ma king any commentary for 
pre sent. His actions will speedily 
the prerogative of history : 
jo the mean time, the following is 
deier ?ing of attention 

Adverting to the commercial distress of 


England, he o b ser ved , that Lord Castle- 
reagh deserved the reprobation of the 
English nation for the little care which 
he had taken of their interests at the time 
of the general peace. 44 The misfortunes 
which beUri me,” said he, 44 gave such an 
ascendancy to England, that almost any 
demand made by her would have been 
granted $ independent of the right which 
she had to claim a recompenee for the 
vast expense which she had been at. An 
opport unity offered itself* which probably 
will never occur again, for England to re- 
cover and extricate herself from ail her 
difficulties in a few years, and to relieve 
her from the immense load of debt which 
weighs her down. Had Castlereagh been 
reaUy attentive to the interests of his own 
country, he would have embraced, at an 
early period, the only opportunity that 
had been presented to him to secure such 
commercial advantages to England as 
would have relieved her from her embar- 
rassments. But, instead of this, he only 
attended to paying his court to kings and 
emperor s, who flattered his vanity by tak- 
ing notice of him ; well knowing, that in 
doing so they gained the great point of 
making him neglect his country's inter- 
ests, and consequently benefited their 
own. He was completely duped, and 
will yet be cursed by your nation.** 

As we expected. Warden’s book 
was treated with contempt by Na- 
poleon. We have always considered 
it as the most remarkable record of 
vanity, folly, ignorance, and imbecili- 
ty, which we ever read. He founders 
and breaks down in stating, or rather 
misstating the most notorious facts. 
How a man, utterly ignorant of 
French, could have pretended to hold 
conversations with Napoleon, who 
was just about as ignorant of Eng- 
lish, would puzzle simple people, 
unschooled in the devices and prac- 
tices of this strange world in which 
we live : but such is the fact ! He 
was a famous subject for the Quar- 
terly, and, to do the writers in that 
Journal justice, he was dissected in a 
very business-like fashion. Requies - 
cat in pace ! 

We can now only afford room for 
one other extract, which is highly 
characteristic : 

1 asked if he had not saved Menou’s 
life, after the 13th of Vendemiaire ? He 
replied, 44 I certainly was the means of 
saving his life. The convention ordered 
him to be tried, and he would have been 
guillotined ; 1 was then commander-in 
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chief of Paris. Thinking it very adjust 
that Menou only should suffer, while 
three tommusaires of the convention, un- 
der whose orders he acted, were left un- 
tried and unpunished ; but not venturing 
to say openly that he ought to be acquit- 
ted, (lb r,** continued he, “ in those ter- 
rible times, a man who told the truth lost 
his heed,) I had reco ur se to a stratagem- 
I invited the members, who ware trying 
Mm, to breakfast, and turned the conver- 
sation upon Menou. 1 said, that he had 
acted very wrong, and deserved to be 
condemned to death * but that, first, the 
commissioners of the convention must 
be tried and condemned, as he had acted 
by their orders, and all must sufffer. This 
had the desired effect. The members of 
the court said, ‘ We will not allow those 
civilians to bathe themselves in our blood, 
while they allow their own commission- 
ers, who are more culpable, to escape 
with impunity. Menou was immediate- 
ly declared innocent.*’ I then asked how 
many men he supposed had lost their 
lives in the business of the 19th Vende- 
miaire ? He replied, w Very few, con- 
sidering the circumstances. Of the peo- 
ple, there were about seventy or eighty 
killed, and between three and four hun- 
dred wounded; of the conventionalists, 
about thirty killed, and two hundred and 
fifty wounded. The reason there was so 
few killed was, that, after the first two 
discharges, I made the troops load with 
powder only, which had the effect of 
frightening the Parisians, and answered 
as well as killing them would have done; 
1 made the troops, at first, fire ball, be- 
cause, to a rabble, who ore ignorant of 
the effect of fire-arms, it is the worst 
possible policy to fire powder only in 
the beginning. For the populace, after 
the first discharge, hearing a great noise, 
are a little frightened, but looking a- 
round them, and seeing nobody killed or 
wounded, pluck up their spirits, begin 
immediately to despise you, become dou- 
bly outrageous, and rush on without fear, 
and it is necessary to kill ten times the 
number than would have been done, had 
ball been used at first. For, with a rab- 
ble, every thing depends upon the first 
impressions made upon them. If they 
receive a discharge of fire-arms, and per- 
ceive the killed and wounded felling a- 
mongst them, a panic seizes them, they 
take to their heels instantly, and vanish 
in a moment. Therefore, when it is ne- 
cessary to fire at all, it ought to be done 
with ball at first. It is a mistaken piece 
of humanity, to use powder only at that 
moment, and, instead of saving the lives 
of men, ultimately causes an unnecessary 
waste of human blood.** 


We have bow travelled through 
the first volume, from which we have 
done little more than quote freely. 
The second we reserve as the subject 
of an article in our next Number ; at 
the conclusion of which, we shall 
throw together the few general ob- 
servations we have to make on the 
work before us, which we confess we 
have read with intense interest, and 
which, we have no fear in declaring 
it, bears the stamp of hdaesty and 
veracity on every page. Le mnuamge 
pas#, la verite.reste. 


THE GARDEN GOSSIPS. 

SIR, 

Last autumn, according to my 
annual custom, I passed a few days 
in Dumfries-shire, at the residence of 
one of my earliest friends, who, like 
myself, is in the wane of life. The 
middle part of it he employed in ac- 
tive pursuits, by which he acquired 
a moderate fortune, and was enabled 
to purchase the property, where he 
has quietly and comfortably pitched 
his tent for the remainder of hts days. 
When a little turned of thiity, he 
married an English lady, who lias 

a ht him every gratification lie 
expect from wedlock, and, a- 
mong the rest, a most amiable and 
promising family. He has three 
daughters and two sons, all of them 
beyond mere childhood, and at dif- 
ferent stages of that dawn of adoles- 
cence, of which the present enjoy- 
ment is perhaps the first, and tnc 
parental contemplation the next of 
human delights. The moment oi 
ray arrival was highly propitious. ] 
found every countenance in the fa- 
mily circle beaming with the pnresl 
emotions of affeotionate joy, and re- 
flecting powerfully on others thal 
sunshine of the peart which was 
gracing and gladdening themselves 
The two youths had returned onl^ 
the preceding day from their respect 
tive places of education; the oih 
from Edinburgh, and the other firon 
Oxford. George, who was abou 
twenty, being destined to the Scot 
tish bar, was to be indebted for tin 
formation of his mind and manner 
entirely to his native country ; whih 
Henry, who was a year older, ha< 
been sent to Oxford, to prepare bin 
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feranterkiAhe English church, to 
which botflais parents belonged. In 
their seven! colleges they distin- 
gsfched themselves highly, and had 
received the public honours due to 
their eminence. The pleasure of their 
return arts therefore doubled on the 
present occasion ; and they drew near 
he me, with that exultation and buoy-* 
aaey ef spirit which every mat must 
fed, who revisits the scene of his do* 
stesfar enjoy teems, with the purpose 
ef his Mpaiatioo from it 
aeoonplidked ; and secure of being 
received by his friends, not only with 
delight, as an object of their affec- 
tisn, but with pride, as an object of 
their honour and admiration. Few 
moments of human life are richer in 
hlim, than those of a meeting in such 
dHumstances. Even after the lint 
transports had subsided, which was 
the case before my arrival, it was 
delightful to read, on the counte- 
nances of the sisters, the emotions 
that were contending for mastery in 
Chmr boasnas. Them we perceived 
a repeated effort to cheek the ex* 
ombre expression of sisterly fond* 
■as, ef an overflow of which they 
ware conscious ; a sense of the new 
value added to themselves, by the 
ts e was s d merit of those with whom 
they felt themselves, in some raea- 
aae, identified ; sad a manifest die- 
mtiriactiop, if they did not see that 
merit as highly appreciated by o- 
theri as by themselves. On this 
gmund, however, 1 gave these hap- 
py creatures no reason to complain ; 
for, on entering into conversation 
with the two youths, 1 found them 
so intelligent and well-informed, that 
1 derived as much enjoyment from 
their society as the moat sensitive of 
their doting connections could do- 
me. I am, indeed, naturally dis- 
posed to relish the company of young 
men of sense and education. Their 
lively spirits quicken mine, so that I 
stem to inhale from then a draught 
ofiguventseeiiee. 1 often receive new 
iafbtmstHm from them, or at least 
dad the memory of things I knew 
before agreeably refreshed, by their 
ttanriafion of diem into the phrase 
sad fashion of the day. I mingle 
with them, therefore, on as eonal a 
lasting as possible, because 1-uerive 
(he greatest pleasure from their dis- 
course, when it flours most freely- I 

VOL. XI. 


am not offended when they differ 
from me, nor in our differences do I 
crutch ray plea with gravity, to re- 
mind them that 1 claim deference to 
my age, as well as to my argument; 
but ratW endeavour to make them 
forget a species of superiority, which 
no man covets, and whose aid only a 
weak man would employ. 

The second day after my arrival, 
being extremely sultry, we dined 
with a glass-door to the garden 
thrown open. It led to a grass plot 
as soft and smooth as velvet, in the 
centre of which was a gigantic lime- 
tree, overshadowing a rustic bench at 
its root. The aspect of the mot was 
inviting, and, when the ladies had 
withdrawn, George proposed that we 
should remove to this spacious ar- 
bour, where both our wine and we 
might be fanned by the “gently 
breathing south/* The proposal was 
gladly agreed to hy all, except my 
friend, who, being subject to rheu- 
matism, was afraid of sitting in the 
open air. 1 therefore had the young 
academics wholly to myself ; and, as 
their discourse turned upon topics, of 
most of which they were fully mas- 
ters, 1 listened to it (being rarely an 
interlocutor) with so much interest, 
as to think it deserving of a few 
notes in my common-place hook. 
From these 1 have made out the fol- 
lowing report : 

Henry . Mr Warner drinks sher- 
ry, I believe. Our scout has not put 
it down. Pray, George, call to him. 

George . Aye, we have it at last 
In the Oxford slang dictionary, scout, 
I suppose, is servant. I was expect- 
ing to be insulted with something of 
this sort 

H . You will do me the justice, 
however, to acknowledge, that it is 
the first cant word you can charge 
me with. 

O . I think it is, for I am sharply 
upon the watch ; and I can assure 
you, Henry, I have been admiring 
your self-control, in letting three 
days pass without reminding us of 
your superiority. 

H. What superiority ? 

G. Why, that which you feel, in 
having now some pretence to think, 
act, and talk, as if you were half an 
Englishman. 

H. Upon my honour, I have no 
such feeling- 
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G. If *o, it does credit to your 
good sense and good manners, to 
your head and to your heart. How 
seldom do we see a young man re- 
turn from Oxford, from London, and, 
above all, from Paris, to friends who 
have never been beyond the Border, 
without the occasional introduction 
of some phrase, apparently extorted 
by the want of a better, hut really to 
prevent his hearers from forgetting 
nis advantage over them ! 

H. A man must, I think, be con- 
scious of few claims to importance, 
who rests it on a circumstance in 
which he has so little personal merit. 

G. Made virtute puer ! Quite 
sentimental, I declare. Why, that 
speech would have done credit to 
Joseph Surface himself. But really 
it is too severe, and makes no allow- 
ance for human infirmity. The 
strongest minds may be excused, for 
valuing themselves on that which 
they sec valued by others; and, with- 
out weighing its intrinsic worth, to 
take credit for it at the current rate 
to which Fashion or Folly have been 
pleased to raise it. In Scotland, we 
all look up (more than we own even 
to ourselves) to what is English; 
and our southern neighbours are ful- 
ly aware of this subdued sort of feel- 
ing, nor at all averse, if we judge by 
their manner, to take us at our worn, 
and to act upon our practical, though 

# not verbal, acknowledgment of in- 
feriority. 

H. On the contrary, I uniformly 
maintain the perfect equality of the 
two nations ; and 1 find myself re- 
ceived in England as favourably, in 
all respects, as its natives. 

G. Yes, yes ; they think us very 
well for Scotchmen, or rather for 
beings who are not English. They 
dole us a little patronage, in the com- 
placent moment of their surprise, at 
finding us more passable than they 
had expected ; and we are mean 
enough to be content with this, nay, 
sometimes even to exult in it, as a 
sufficient admission of our national 
equality. We, no doubt, try to look 
as big as we can ; and affect to speak 
as if no one thought of, because no 
one directly mentions, any disparity 
of rank between the two countries. 
But disguise the matter as we may in 
words, these are very generally be- 
lied by our actions. 


H. Who is severe now, George? 

G. I appeal to facts. Are not the 
following phrases introduced to add 
to our respect for the subjects of 
them ? “ He is a very fine youth. 
He might pass for an Englishman* 
“ She is a charming creature. Slie 
has quite an English face." “ You 
must be on your good behaviour to- 
day ; I have got a party of English ." 
Were you told of a friend, that he 
has married a fine girl, you would 
envy him. From the additional epi- 
thet of “ a fine English girl,” there 
would be some addition to your envy 
—more, perhaps, than you allow your- 
self to think, though, if there be any 
at all, it proves my position. Take a 
view of Edinburgh, and you will find 
the imitation of England universal. 
Now, we can pay no homage more 
unequivocal than this: for it is a 
virtual admission, not, perhaps, of the 
abstract excellence of what we imi- 
tate, but of the superior estimation 
in which we suppose, and thus pro- 
claim it to be held. No one now 
shews a desire to preserve sny na- 
tional practice. Our dialect has be- 
come a patois, of which people of fa- 
shion are ashamed, bemuse, like a 
strong English provincialism, it would 
beget a suspicion that, in our early 
years, we had belonged to the lowest 
order of our district. Our' shops, 
our carriages, our entertainments, 
our fopperies, are all copied from 
London; our Princes-Street lounger 
is but a Scaramouch mimic of a Bond- 
Street Exquisite ; and the little pert 
literary coxcomb, (a thing which is 
now chiefly of Edinburgh manufac- 
ture,) seems to think its expertness 
in the idiom of English phrase must 
give it equal expert ness m the idiom 
of English manner. 

H. Well ; but if the practices 1 m 
intrinsically better, are we not right 
to adopt them ? 

G. I doubt if the gain can be a 
great, as to compensate for the dis 
agreeable feeling created by the ala- 
vishness of the imitation and tin 
obviousness of the failure. Some o 
our country towns make, perhaps, a 
near an approach to Edinburgh a 
Edinburgh does to London ; and th 
ease with which an Edinensian ds 
tecta imperfect imitation in the fu 
raer case, may shew him how easS 
it must be detected by a London* 
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Te be candkt by our 
lit “ high life below 
stain, w is mortifying enough; but the 
mutilation would be leas, were the 
utstathm lest anxious, and conse- 
qoatly km apparent. 

Jf. Since the nations are politi- 
cal^ muted, don't you think it bet- 
ter that they should be united iu 
everything; by pr esen ting as ami® 
Ur to appearance as possible, and 
dvoriag those differences of cot fume, 
which k^alive the memory of their 
kruer discard ? Is it not expedient, 
therefore, that Scotland should Con- 
or with provincial England, in re* 
P*% Loudon, as a metropolitan 
ctaadtid for the whole ? 

<*• la Mae news, perhaps, it may. 
Yet I think it due to our revered 
fugeutors, to preserve in our na* 
Uni manners some record of what 
*e mm were — a hardy and high* 
nuaded kingdom, which, for many 
fat to successful defiance an 
aski&flus neighbour of seven times 
hafaee. This I wish never to be 
begotten, either by the English or 
^ tmclves. For half a century 
the Union, our people of eondi- 
tna had a language, dims, and main* 
which were abundantly de* 
gut, though little, if at all, indebt- 
ed to the slight intercourse which 
ns then maintained with England. 
I Asnld like, therefore, some barter 
of fuhiooa — some reciprocity of imi- 
Invention is surely not cou- 
pled to the south of the Tweed, and 
d we start an improvement in the 
«woir viere, why should we abstain 
the enjoyment, or the English 


garded as Presbyterian Dissenters 
are in England, but with much 
more honour than members of bur 
own establishment. 

H. That might have been ex- 
pected, from the different compost* 
tion of the two communions. In 
England, few of the higher classes 
are Presbyterians; while the Epis- 
copalian Dissenters here are almost 
all of that description. 

G. And this, I observe, makes 
numbers of us, whose chief princi- 
ple is vanity, and a wish to wriggle 
ouradves forward into a higher 
grade, shew an inclination, at mere 
matter of fashion, to attend the Eng- 
lish Sendee. Our young beaux, es- 
pecially those who affect sense, which 
nas of late become fashionable in 
Edinburgh, when they deign to go to 
a place of worship at -all, pretend to 
prefer the cbapeL They would be 
ashamed of correctness in the Shorter 
Catechism ; but are vain of skill in 
turning up the proper pages of the 
Prayer-book. Those, again, who ac- 
tually belong to the Episcopal per* 
suasion, plume themsdves on it, as 
they would on a title, or certificate of 
high birth; and the ladies especially 
are restless and uneasy, till they con* 
trive to let you know that they pos- 
sess this aristocratical distinction: 
while the deference paid to it makes 
their clergy reverse the modest and 
thankful air of a tolerated sect, and 
look as if their precedency were great- 
er and more acknowledged here than 
in England. They seem to fed 
themsdves a sort of clerical noblesse; 


, ^ and to notice the members of the 

baa the adoption of it, because, for* establishment with the condescend- 
”"hi it did not emanate from Lon* ing and unconnected civility of men, 

who, in opinion at le ast , though not 
in law, are of a far superior order. 
What, on the other hand, is the case 
in England ? I have beard of Dig- 
nitaries, who would have been sore- 
ly mortified, by making any mistake 
concerning the sacrificial rites, or 
augural fdlics of ancient Rome, yet 
were proud of their ignorance, and 
even feigned it, when it did not ex- 
ist, of the constitution or worship of 
the Scottish Church, as of something 
too vulgar to claim their notice. 
They would have all Presbyterians 
J^Even in these I observe the considered as Dissenters, and all 
of imitation beginning. Epis- Dissenters as plebeian zealots. Nav, 
ttpdua Dissenters here are not re- the students of fashion, among tne 


dm? 

f* Improvements rarely origi- 
ados in a great metropolis, 
they are in constant demand, 
*?d where, of consequence, the wits 
*thoae qualified to make them are 
on the stretch ; but even 
**ud accident suggest one here, 
* dsptiou would be but a paltry 
fecn d of our ancient independence, 
°" 1 pw*d with that which we poa- 
® the permanent difference of 
oor cedetisniml and juridical insti* 
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Scottish Clergy themselves, begin to 
accommodate their vocabulary to the 
English taste. They talk of a living, 
instead of a kirk ; and sometimes of 
tithes, instead of tieuds : they make 
the Lord's Prayer a distinct part of 
the service, which is right, if it be 
from a good motive, but not if it be 
mere imitation of a more fashionable 
liturgy : and some, 1 doubt not, are 
ripe for the adoption of the cassock, 
the surplice, and the organ. Being 
an Episcopalian myself, 1 should not 
speak thus, were it not that I am a 
Scotchman also. 

H. And what say you of the 
lawyers? 

G. That they are infected by the 
same spirit. Some of them pass a 
term or two at Oxford, that they 
may have the honour (for such we 
are pleased to think it) of adding 
Oxon. to their name ; and that they 
may learn to speak a mongrel dialect, 
or a sort of Anglo-Scotch. This dia- 
lect is painful to the ear, for it 
shews labour wasted in spoiling what 
might originally be good. The few 
words of which the speaker has got 
the proper accent he repeats with a 
frequency and self-complacency, 
which make the northern twang of 
the rest more obvious by the con- 
trast, and more offensive hy the 
struggles against it which they be- 
tray. But when he has to introduce 
some phrase of Scotch law, or to re- 
peat the homely words of a witness, 
his efforts, at a sesni-anglificstion of 
their sound, become irresistibly ludi- 
crous. Such a speaker, too, will toil 
to convince you of his intimate ac- 
quaintance with English law. He 
will talk of counts, of the indict- 
ment, efjoimng issue, and shewing 
cause . He will use, as if through 
frequent habit, the terms of plaintiff' 
for pursuer , and prisoner for pannel; 
and when he sometimes, with a pret- 
ty self-accusing smile, corrects a mis- 
take, proceeding, no doubt, as he 
wishes you to think, from extreme 
familiarity with Westminster Hall, 
he will do it so, that die attention 
may be more strongly drawn to so 
dignified a slip : — all these tricks, I 
say, are homage to the English, and 
depreciation of ourselves. I would 
far rather listen to the advocates (for 
such there are,) whose good sense 
has preserved them from inis kind of 
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affectation. Their elocution, though 
decidedly national, has the ease ant- 
ing from habitual practice ; and, by 
its congruity and consistency; pro- 
vokes no attention to its faults. They 
speak as Smith, Blair, and Robertr 
son spoke, with an improvement in 
point of just pronunciation, but with 
as little straggle to mimic an accent, 
which mutt be caught in youth, or 
missed for ever. They give the 
words with plainness and emphasis, 
but do not toil at the notes, which 
they are sure they would mangle. 

H. If they could get rid of their 
own tune, without trying another, 
they would, I suspect, come much 
nearer than their professional bre- 
thren, to the accomplishment winch 
the latter aim at; for I have observ- 
ed, that die most elegant and courtly 
speakers are the freest from national, 
as well as provincial accent. Many of 
our countrymen are misled on this 
point. They conceive that English 
to he the purest which, from strength 
of accent, is the least hke Scotch ; 
whereas, I believe the very reverse is 
the case. With regard to your other 
remarks, they have certainly been 
abundantly severe. Whether they 
are equally just, I am unable to judge, 
at least in the case of the lawyers ; 
as my acquaintance is more with the 
clergy than With the courts. 1 there- 
fore crave the judgment of Mr War- 
ner. 

Warner. They are undoubtedly 
not without foundation ; but the prac- 
tices they rebuke are by no means 
so offensive to me as to Mr George. 
The seat of Government is naturally 
an object of imitation to all its de- 
pendencies, and to Edinburgh among 
the rest. Of this, however, I ap- 
prove, from my desire to see Scotland 
and England amalgamated as much 
as circumstances will admit. Theii 
Union should, in my opinion, be ei- 
ther dimolved — a thing which no om 
desires — or rendered as complete at 
possible. To aid the last of these 
processes, it seems necessary thatoiH 
of the countries should imitate th 
■other ; and national prejudice cu 
hardly doubt which should be con- 
sidered as the pattern, — that, un- 
questionably, which has become th 
residence of the court, and a *h< 
observed of all observers." Our imi< 
tation (which, as Mr George rc 
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nuria, hit only of late become so 
elaborate,) is at present, 1 admit, 
dHpleaang^ because defective ; but 
mis every first attempt at a new ac- 
quirement It is by error we learn 
ansetteM, and by failure success ; 
and the disagreeable feeling created 
by the aokeaidness of our incipient 
Arts should be alleviated, by con- 
ndering that we are taking the right, 
nay the only path, to that censum- 
nsthn, which (by me at least) is 
dersmly wished for. Let us perse* 
me, thee, in spite of the ridicule 
wfckh mar be excited by the preci- 
fdtate and presumptuous attempts 
of these who are vain enough to 
think, that, baring learned the moot 
ebrisug, they may try the most re* 
coadite peculiarities of foreign speech 
and manners; like a boy who, in 
bis triumph to find that he can walk 
the deck, must forthwith mount the 
nast-hesd of a rolling vessel. We 
my take encouragement from re- 
toisg, that our task is not great ; 
nwe imitation is necessary only in 
wh trifles as Mr G. has alluded to. 
Is more important matters, we have 
M*eeasto%to copy any one. Our 
lawyers, in ability and eloquence, 
and our divines, in learning, piety, 
*ad north, may be examples to 
others, as justly as others to them. 
The hst dam, especially, are gener- 
ally considered, in point of personal 
respectability, to have a manifest ad- 
^atitage over their South British bre- 
thren. 

This idea is very prevalent in 
^hnd ; but you must pardon me 
if I think it somewhat questionable. 
J nine loo highly, and too equally, 
toth the Scotch and English Clergy, 
to exalt the one at the expense of 
Jbc other. Both are respectable : 
btt nspeefability is a term so vague 
»d general, dust it is difficult for 

a who use it, without previous 
m, to know if they are con- 
nn ®g about the same thing. The 
““nb of the two classes we are com- 
]®®g may be equal, though of dif- 
lands ; and in weighing them 
*0*** each other, it is necessary to 
?®*mber, that the English Cleigy 
^•higher caste of their country- 
jj* jkn the 8cotch. From origin, 
tSn «y» and usage, the former shade 
^-fnmgly into the classes above, 
i *** me latter into those below their 


own. The vices of the former, there- 
fore, being generally those of fashion- 
able life, are more conspicuous, and 
those of the latter more obscure. 
The latter, too, by the strictness of 
their judicatories, are taught to study 
concealment ; and hence it is likely, 
that the irregularities of the English 
would be better known, and more 
talked of, than those of the Scotch, 
even though they were smaller in 
amount. That tney are so, I am far 
from maintaining; but I believe 
that, in this respect, the two nations 
are more nearly equal than is gener- 
ally supposed. I have resided, for 
months at a time, in different parts 
both of England and Scotland ; and, 
in all these situations, I never failed 
to hear of several individuals, among 
the surrounding clergy, whose lives 
were extremely erroneous, and, so far 
as 1 can recollect, the proportion in 
one country was not greater than in 
the other. 

W. But you will surely admit, 
that the strict discipline you have 
mentioned, which, by compelling ex- 
ternal, often begets internal correct- 
ness, is a mighty advantage on the 
side of the Scotch Church. You 
will, I think, also admit, that paro- 
chial duties are performed here with 
far more cordial and conscientious 
zeal than in England. 

H. On the first point, 1 do grant 
it to be desirable, that a Bishop 
should imitate, with discretion, the 
vigilance of a Presbytery, in the cen- 
sorship of his diocese. Yet 1 doubt 
if the improvement would be so great 
as some might expect. Compulsory 
virtue is of little value, unless for 
the purpose of example ; and when 
seen through, as it generally is, it 
ceases to serve even that purpose. 
A Bishop, too, has carefully to weigh 
whether quarrels with his clergy 
might not do more harm to the po- 
pular respect for religion, than could 
be repaired by a little invigoration of 
discipline. Nor is this much called 
for by the state of facts, if I have 
been correct in saying, that instances 
of vice (I mean what is universally 
considered to be vice) are not fewer, 
allowing for the vast disproportion of 
their numbere, in the clergy of the 
one country, than in those of the 
other. The truth of this assertion, 
however, most be determined from 
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our experience and observation ; but 
I object to the competency of anv 
judge, who has not resided in both 
kingdoms for a sufficient length of 
time, and in a sufficient variety of 
places. 

W. You will, of course, object to 
mine, as my personal acquaintance 
with the English clergy is very limit- 
ed. I know them more, from those 
who visit or reside in this country, 
than from having seen much of them 
in their own. 

H. Then I am sure you are too 
candid and just, not to subscribe to 
your own disqualification. If your 
estimate of Scotch ecclesiastics was 
formed from thoroughly observing 
them in their domestic and parochial 
circles, you should, in fairness, have 
sufficient, if not equal, intercourse 
with the English, in the same cir- 
cumstances, before you {dace them 
in the adverse scale. Every creature 
must be viewed in its own element, 
before you can discern its natural 
properties* Would you not blame a 
Londoner, who should think himself 


with respect to the conscientious per- 
formance of parochial duties? 

G . Of this, too, I must begin, 
with granting a little, though not the 
whole. .Men act conscientiously, if 
they do all they have been taught, 
and believe to be their duty, whether 
that is more or less. If pastoral 
functions are circumscribed by the 
practice and opinions of the Church 
and people of England, a clergyman 
there may do less than one in this 
country, without being less conscien- 
tious , since candour and charity would 
lead us to infer, that if more were 
enjoined, more would be done. The 
fault (if there be one) lies with the 
system, not with the man. The 
English clergy, I believe, think the 
Scotch too purit&nnical, while the 
Scotch think the English too latitu- 
dinarian. The truth may probably lie 
between them ; but while each con- 
ceive themselves right, they cannot 
be condemned for acting according to 
their own conception of rectitude. 

W. Surely tnere arc some duties 
which would suggest themselves to 


ripe for pronouncings a character of 
the North British Church, from hav- 
ing met with a few of its members, 
on holiday excursions to the capital, 
where they are generally making the 
most of their time in seeing specta- 
cles ; or with some of those thread- 
bare fugitives, who toil in the news- 

E offices, or in the gallery of the 
e of Commons, and who have 
left their own country, the only scene 
of professional advancement, from 
despair of obtaining it ? 

* W. To be sure I should. I yield 
you, therefore, whatever weight you 
claim to your assertion (and you are 
disposed to claim enough) from per- 
sonal residence ; and 1 yield it with 
the more indifference, as the question 
we are discussing admits of no pre- 
cise or undeniable proof. Of two 
great bodies of men, which ecu tains 


a well-constituted mind, without Um 
aid of cither injunction or example 
What think you, for instance, o£ pa- 
rochial examination ? 

II. That its exercise in England 
on the plan followed here, woulc 
seldom be adviscable, owing to tin 
character of the people, to which i 
clergyman should always suit hi 
ministration. From the want of pa 
rochial schools, the lower orders a r 
more ignorant than in this country 
and, being nevertheless abundant! 
proud, they would be much of&nde 
with (heir pastor, for placing thex 
in a situation by which their igno 
ranee might be exposed. The pub 
lie examination of elderly person: 
who were never taught their alpha 
bet (a thing the clergyman does m 
undertake) would surely be ui 
kind and indiscreet. 


a plurality of improper characters, 
could scarcely be ascertained without 
resorting to inquisitory particulars, 
which would be irksome and ungra- 
cious. Let the matter rest, then, 
where it is ; though I still abide by 
my opinion, fortified by your quali- 
fied admission, that a small infusion 
of Presbyterian rigour would do no 
harm to Episcopal discipline. But 
wliat say you to my second postulate, 


W. What say you, then, to visa 
ing the sick ? 

G, That is done by an Enfris^ 
clergyman when he is called. V< 
luntary visits, though they might 1 
acceptable to some, would, in gen 
ral, have a chance, from the pr* 
just mentioned, and the jeuom 
which an Englishman feels of j 
house, as his castle, to be thoian 
officious. 
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ft Yet I suspect it is frequently 
• defect is such officiousness, whicn 
tenpts so many persons to quit the 
soanmmon of the church. 

Hi Then why do we see as many 
damans from the establishment of 
&otknd as from that of England ? 
It u seldom, 1 fear, that so laudable 
a noth* is the only one with Sepa- 
ratists. Many, I suspect, are insti- 
gated by intellectual conceit, and the 
K&eatnnatioa implied in being dis- 
content A fault-finder hopes to get 
oalit for wisdom ; and one who dis- 
duns what has fallen to his lot, for 
<dwns to something better. When 
the waiter sud of a troublesome guest 
at «n inn, “ This must be a very 
grastman—nothing pleases him," he 
*ed a sophistry, which is not uticom- 
“osimoiig hu superiors, and which 
uuj account for the formation of many 
wtarisns, and of many patriots. 

ft But let us come back to the 
paint You will surely not apologize 
the practice of non-residence ? 
ftl sincerely lament it ; though 
1 bow that an English clergyman 
take advantage of it, without 
«ng conscious of that measure of 
which you attach to it 
JU* Here they tsuk of the pastoral 
jdtebi, not as of the ordinary intel- 
j^bk connection of a teacher with 
hut as of a far more 
™bwed, metaphysical, and some- 
w «t mysterious union. This seini- 
^mtoality an English incumbent 
doe* not comprehend. He conceives 
h ttnelf in a common business way, 
•pntotoung a freehold, charged with 
** hwden of providing religious in- 
^nction to a particular congrega- 
and not doubting that his 
can do this as well as him- 
®V « delegates the dnty, when oc- 
“■f"* require, without offending 
his conscience. You will ob- 
however, that I only defend 
2* who act upon notions in 
•web they have been trained, and 
notthe notions themselves ; and as 
member of society should per- 
execute the functions to which 
•jjy calls him, I hope the practice, 
f 5® has lately been discouraged, 
*®P*dMUyci*e. 

K With this hope I must be eon. 
14 present ; for I 'now wish to 
you on the (ftmparative learning 
** education of the two Churches. 


II. You have made me afteady an 
insufferable proser, and you are now 
seducing me into something still more 
tiresome. I once put into writing a 
few remarks on the subjects which 
you have started, and perhaps iny 
best reply will be to read them, 
ft rray do. 

G, No, no, Henry ; you have had 
your full swing, and 1 protest against 
the lecture, at least till we have had 
our coffee, or rather till another sul- 
try evening tempt us to renew our 
gossip in the garden. 

A. H. Warner. 


PALMYRA. 

Sad city of the silent place l ' 

Queen of the dreary wilderness ! 

No voice of life, no passing sound. 
Disturbs thy dreadful calm around* 

Save the wild desart-dwellcr’s roar, 
Which tells the reign of man is o’er, 

Or winds that through thy portals sigh. 
Upon their night-course flitting by ! 

TV eternal ruins frowning stand. 

Like giant spectres of the land. 

Or o’er the dead like mourners hang, 

Bent down by speechless sorrow’s pang ; 
Where time, and space, and loneliness. 
All o’er the sadden’d spirit press. 

Around, in leaden slumbers, lie 
The dead wastes of infinity, 

Where not a gentle hill doth swell. 

And not a hermit shrub doth dwell, 

And where the song of wand’ring flood 
Ne’er voiced the fearful solitude ! 

How sweetly sad our pensive tears 
Flow o’er each broken arch that rears 
Its gray head thro’ the mists of years! 

But where are now the dreams of Fame ? 
The promise of a deathless name ? 

Alas ! the deep delusion’s gone ! 

And all, except the mouldering stone ! 
The w reath that deck’d the victor’s hair. 
Hath, like his glory, wither’d there ; 
While Time’s immortal garlands twine 
O’er Desolation’s mournful shrine. 

Like youth’s embrace around decline. 

O’er Beauty’s dark and desart bed. 

Ages of dreamless sleep have fled ; 

And in the domes where once she smil’d. 
The whisp’ring weeds are waving wild ; 
The prince’s court is jackall’s lair,— 

He peeps through Time’s cold windows 
there; 

Broken the harp, and all unstrung. 
Perish’d the strains the minstrel song ; 
And names and deeds alike are lost. 
Alike are swallow ’d up in dust ! 
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The moss of ages Is their pally 
And dull Oblivion hides them all ! 

Yet there, though now no mortal eye 
Looks forth upon the earth and sky, 

The evening star steals out as mild. 
Above the lone and mighty wild. 

As when young lovers hail’d its light. 
Far in the dork-blue fields of night ; 

And dews as brightly gem the ground 
As when a garden smil’d around ! 

Go, read thy fate, thou thing of clay, 

In wrecks of ages roll’d away ! 
ltead it in this dread book of doom ! 

A city crumbled to a tomb ! 

Where the lorn remnants of the past 
Shed deeper sadness o’er the waste ; 
Where Melancholy breathes her spell, 
And chroniclers of ruin dwell. 

r. 


EMENDATION OF A PASSAGE IN 
MACBETH. 

MR EDITOR, 

Do you ever admit, in a corner of 
your Magazine, verbal criticisms and 
attempts at the restoration or emen- 
dation of the faultv passages in our 
old writers ? 8hakespeare, who is a 
fund for every thing, has, among his 
other merits, that of affording an 
inexhaustible resource for the inge- 
nuity of conjectural critics. I some- 
times amuse myself with their fan- 
cies, and sometimes am tempted to 
try my own hand in the same kind 
of work, though my method of pro- 
ceeding is, in general, a very safe 
one ; for, instead of altering the ori- 
ginal text, I commonly find, that 
sense may be made of it, and that 
the conjectures which have found 
their way into the received editions 
are very often corruptions. The only 
liberty which I allow myself, is the 
utmost freedom with punctuation and 
parentheses. I will give you an ex- 
ample : In the noted speech of Mac- 
beth, when he sees tne air-drawn 
dagger, there is a phrase introduced 
by Pope, I believe, which I must say, 
with rolonius, is a vile phrase, — 
“ Tarquin's ravishing strides,” The 
original reading is sides, and that, 
without any accommodation of punc- 
tuation, is nonsensical enough, al- 
though Mr Malone endeavours to 
support it by an indecent quotation 
from Ovid, which certainly does not 
improve its sense any more than its 


morality. I will give the passage as 
I understand it 

Now o’er the one half world i 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams 
abuse i 

The curtain’d sleep : now witchcraft ce- 
lebrates 

Pale Hecate's offerings { and wither’d 
Murder, 

Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf. 

Whose howl’s his watch, thus, with his 
stealthy face. 

With Tarquin’s (ravishing sides) to- 
wards his design 1 

Moves like a ghost. 

The meaning is. Murder, with his 
stealthy face, with Tarquin's (pace, 
understood,) moves towards his de- 
sign, &c. The word Tarquin, hew- 
ever, is scarcely pronounced, wheal 
the poet (for he is rather speaking m 
his own character than that of Mac- 
beth,) recollects that Tarquin was 
not a murderer : he therefore throws 
in the rapid and somewhat obscure 
parenthesis, (ravishing sides,) L e. 
ravishing goes along-nde, or classes 
with minder, as a crime performed 
with apprehension and secresy. Hs- 
vishing is a substantive, in my in- 
terpretation, and sides a verb ; but 
as the first is more commonly an ad* 
iective, and the latter a substantive, 
hence the misunderstanding of the 
passage. I am pretty sure I mm 
right in this conjecture, and all fiat 
I perceive wanting in proof of it, is 
some illustration of the verb to side, 
being used exactly as I here suppese- 
I have little doubt, however, that I 
might find such illustrationin Shake- 
speare, and elsewhere. — Yours, &e- 
Philolooos. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS OF JOHN HOME, ESQ. BT HENRY 
MACKENZIE, ESQ- F.R.S.E.&C. EDIN 
BURGH I CONSTABLE & CO. 1822. 

All who have witnessed (and wh< 
has not ?) the representation of 
Tragedy of Douglas, and who h&wi 
felt the subduing and irresistible pat 
thos of the Man of Feding, sssm 
scarcely fail to take a deep interest x\ 
this biographical memoir, as well ftor 
its author as its subject. With re 
gard to the biography the 
tenderness, and classical elegamo 
with which his name has so kaa^ 
been associated, will be sufficient | 
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attract the public attention, to any 
acknowledged production of his pen ; 
while the admirers of Douglas — in- 
comparably the noblest and happiest, 
as well as most successful, effort of 
Scottish dramatic genius, whether we 
consider thefaithful delineation which 
it gives of the manners and spirit of 
a chivalrous age, or the picture which 
it p re s en ts of overwhelming domestic 
affliction — cannot but rgoice that the 
biography and fame of its amiable 
and accomplished author have been 
committed to the powerful and friend- 
ly hands of the Scottish Addison. 
Besides, the poet and the biographer 
were long united together, by the in- 
timacy of friendship, and formed a 
part df that brilliant constellation of 
genius and talent, which, during the 
latter part of the last century, shed 
so much lustre on our national liter- 
ature. For these reasons, we shall, 
for the present, defer any critical re- 
marks on the style and manner in 
winch the veteran author has execut- 
ed his kindly task, and proceed at once 
to lay before our readers a short ab- 
stract of the account of the life and 
writings of the author of Douglas. 

This gifted individual, who was, by 
the side of his father, descended from 
the Homes of Cowdenknows, and by 
his mother from a respectable family 
of the name of Hay, in the north, was 
bora at Leith in the year 1722. His 
education, the object of which was 
to train him for the church, was con- 
ducted at the grammar school of his 
satire town, and at the University 
of Edinburgh, where his amiable 
manners, talents, and progress in li- 
terature, procured him the favour 
both of professors and students. In 
1745 be was licensed to preach, by 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh; but 
the Rebel] ion, which broke out in 
that year, caused him to suspend the 
exercise of bis functions as a preach- 
er, and to join a corps of loyal vo- 
lunteers raised in Edinburgh, to aid 
is checking the progress of the in- 
surrection. In this capacity he was 
present in the battle of Falkirk, in 
me xank of Lieutenant, and, after the 
defeat of the royal army, was taken 
patener, committed to the castle of 
Dome, in Perthshire, whence, with 
sajia others, he ejected his escape, 
ami returned to Ins friends, and the 
prosecution of his studies. With 
toi.. xi. 
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his professional reading he had as-' 
sociated a frequent perusal of the 
poets, orators, and historians of Greece 
and Rome ; and, as his temper was 
warm and susceptible, and nis ima- 

S ‘nation active, he is said to have 
Jen delighted, from his childhood, 
with that train o£ elevated sentiment 
which leads to poetical expression. 
Chivalrous valour, united with ro- 
mantic generosity, — a character rea- 
dy to sacrifice every thing to pre- 
sent glory and future fame, such 
as he drew young Norval, — was his 
beau ideal of poetic heroism. The 
indulgence of such feelings impart- 
ed an unusual elevation to the tone of 
his ordinary discourse, making him 
delight in magnifying common inci- 
dents, and in speaking both of him- 
self and his mends with more com- 
placency and panegyric than persons 
of cooler temperaments could always 
sympathize with. Hence, he was 
sometimes regarded as a vain man and 
a flatterer ; but as his mind was free 
from the gall of envy, the praises 
which he bestowed were, in thesingle- 
nere of his heart, the pure and honest 
expression of candour and sincerity. 

Of the early companions and 
friends of the poet, his biographer re- 
marks, that they were chiefly young 
men, destined, like himself, for the 
Church, — and bestows a warm eulo- 
gium on the talents, acquirements, 
and respectability of character, ex- 
hibited at that period by the clergy 
of Scotland. He represents them 
as occupying a rank, and maintaining 
a style of plain and cordial hospita- 
lity, which gave them all the advan- 
tages of rational and gentleman-like 
society ; in consequence of which, 
when they attended the General As- 
sembly of the Church, or paid occa- 
sional visits to the metropolis, they 
associated freely with gentlemen of 
the first rank and respectability, 
among whom they had great weight 
and consideration. He men adds. 

The clergy of Edinburgh, coming thi- 
ther thus prepared, by education and ha- 
bit, for filling a respectable place in so- 
ciety, found in that dty a circle well a- 
dapted to perfect their knowledge, to en- 
large their minds, and to foster their 
genius. They mixed more than, I think, 
they have done at any subsequent period, 
with the first and most distinguished 
persons of the place, distinguished, whe- 
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ther for science, literature, or polite man- 
ners ; and even, as far as the clerical cha- 
racter might innocently allow, with the 
men of fashion conspicuous for wit and 
gaiety. In the ^inexpensive style of the 
Edinburgh society, at the period to which 
I allude, when tea was the meal of cere- 
mony for general acquaintance, and a 
supper of a very moderate number that 
of more intimate society, there was much 
more intercourse of mind than in the 
large parties of modem times, which 
form, in truth, a sort of public place in a 
private house. In such places of nume- 
rous resort, even if other circumstances 
allowed, the clergy cannot so easily mix 
with those who are styled people of fa- 
shion. I regret the want of mixture of 
clerical and lay society, for the sake of 
both parties. To the one it tended to 
add the graces of manner to the solid ta- 
lents which at all times so many of them 
possess. To the other it tended to give 
that very solidity, soberness, and modesty 
of demeanour, so ureful and so amiable 
in the young of either sex. It tended to 
give to wealth and rank, instead of the 
insolence and frivolity which often ac- 
company them, the urbanity, the conde- 
scension, the chastened wit, the decent 
deportment, which are the great sweet- 
eners, as well as ennoblers of social life. 
It added respect and dignity to both par- 
ties, and mixed into a closer and mare 
advantageous union, the different clas s es 
of men. It checked the petulance of 
the young, and smoothed the severity of 
the old ; it added sentiment to the gaie- 
ties, and gave more winning features to 
the serious duties, of life. 

Drs Robertson, Blair, Drysdale, 
Cleghom, Carlyle, Adam Ferguson, 
Ballantync, and Logan, were the 
most distinguished of Sir Home’s cle- 
rical friends. Dr Logan, not the poet 
and sermon- writer of that name, but 
another clergyman, was regarded as 
the first metaphysician of his time ; 
an attribute of mind which brought 
upon him the suspicion of heterodoxy : 
and the following anecdote which is 
told of him, illustrates the ipanner 
by which prejudice, when once rais- 
ed, is maintained and strengthened. 
He had been unexpectedly called 
upon to preach before the presbytery 
or Dalkeith, and, in consequence, tor- 
rowed a sermon from his friend Dr 
Carlyle; but when it wasdelivered by 
Dr Logan, the presbytery thought it 
so full of sceptical metaphysics, that 
it was withdimculty they could be pre- 
vented from instituting a prosecution 


against him. David Hume, the phi- 
losopher and historian— Willrie, the 
author of the Epigoniad — General 
Fletcher, a man of elegant app earan c e 
and extensive knowledge — John J*r- 
dine, one of the ministers of Edin- 
burgh, aman of great talents and infi- 
nite pleasantry— Dr Wallace, also one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh, known 
as an author, by his Treatise on the 
Numbers of Mankind — Lord Kli- 
bank, the first wit of his age — Sir 
Gilbert Elliot— -Mr Wedderbum, af- 
terwards Lord Loughborough— Mr 
Baron Mure — and Mr Johnston, af- 
terwards Sir William Pulteney, toge- 
ther with several others, belonged to 
the circle of Mr Home’s early friends 
and associates. Of these men, David 
Hume was by far the most illustri- 
ous, and was withal a man of the 
greatest suavity and sunplicity of 
manners, — never obtruding his pecu- 
liar views on moral and religious sub- 
jects upon the attention of general 
society, or even his private friends. 

His good nature and benevolence pre- 
vented such an injury to his hearers; it 
was unfortunate that he often forgot what 
injury some of his writings m i gh t do to 
his readers. The sentiments which such 
good nature and benevolence might sug- 
gest, I ventured to embody, in a sort of 
dramatic form, in the story of La Roche 
in the Mirror, in which Mr Hume is! 
made to say, M That there were times 
when, recollecting that venerable pastor 1 
and his lovely daughter, he forgot the 
pride of literary fame, and wished that 
he had never doubted." It will not, I: 
hope, be an offensive egotism, if I inform 
the Society, that, when I wrote that story, 
being anxious there should not be a single 
expression in it that could give offence 
or uneasiness to any friend of Mr Hume'®, 
I read it to Dr Adam Smith, and beg ged 
that he would tell me if any thing should 
he left out or altered. He heard it at- 
tentivelv, and declared he did not find 
a syllable to object to ; but added, with 
his characteristic absence of mind, that 
he was surprised he had never heard ot 
the anecdote before. 

Most of the literary men mention- 
ed as the companions of Mr Home 
were originally members of the Sdeci 
Society established at Edinburgh 
much to the advantage both of li< 
terature and science. From it eraa 
nated the original Edinburgh Review 
of which only two numbers vreri 
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published. The History of Sister 
Peg, written in ridicule of the op- 
poKis of a Soots militia, was the 
work of Adam Ferguson, a distin- 
guished member of the society ; and 
the same occasion which led to the 
p u bl i cation of this humorous his- 
tory, gave rise to the Poker Club— a 
name chosen from a quaint allusion 
to the object of the institution, which 
was to stir up the spirit of the coun- 
try in favour of a militia. This club 
b aame afterwards strictly a literary 
awety, and flourished till the year 
1784* at which period it had sixty 
member s, among whom were some of 
the nobility, and many gentlemen, 
the most remarkable in the country 
both for rank and talents. 

Such companions could not fail to 
excite the ardour of Mr Home's 
mind for poetry, llis favourite read- 
ing, the productions of ancient genius, 
as well as the amusement of angling, 
in which he took great delight, was 
calculated to produce the same ef- 
fect ; — the one leading him tp con- 
template the heroic achievements of 
antiquity, and the other to survey 
the grandeur and the beauty of na- 
ture. In 1 746, he was settled as mi- 
nister of Athelstaneford, in East Lo- 
thian; a situation in which, while 
he assiduously cultivated his favour- 
ite studies, he was careful conscien- 
tiously to discharge the important 
duties of a clergyman. While in 
this situation, he was introduced by 
bis patron, Mr Kinloch, to Lord 
Mflton, through whom he was made 
known to the Duke of Argyle, who 
presented him to the Earl of Bute ; 
an occ ur rence which had a material 
inincnce on his future life. 

The tragedy of Agis, the story of 
which is taken from Plutarch, and 
intended to represent the distresses 
and death of a patriot king, was the 
first of our poets dramatic perform- 
ances. This was offered to Garrick 
far the stage ; but he rejected it, as 
unfit for representation. The com- 
position of Douglas, the plot of which 
was suggested by the ballad of Gil 
Mariee, next engaged his attention ; 
but it had no better success with the 


manager of Drury Lane, who accom- 
panied his rejection of it with the 
mortifying declaration, that it was to- 
tally unfit for the stage. Mr Home's 
friends were of a different opinion. 


and encouraged him to bring his 
tragedy out at the Edinburgh theatre, 
then under the management of Mr 
Digges. This plan succeeded be- 
yond expectation ; the town was in 
an uproar of exultation, that a Scots- 
man should write a tragedy on a na- 
tional subject, and that it should be 
first represented before them. 

It is well known, that the intro- 
duction of Douglas upon the stage 
gave rise to certain proceedings in the 
Church courts, against those clergy- 
men who had witnessed its repre- 
sentation. The author himself escap- 
ed from punishment, by resigning his 
parochial charge, and divesting him- 
self entirely of the clerical character* 
The friends who had encouraged and 
countenanced hit love of the drama, 
were subjected to censure ; and the 
presbytery of Edinburgh, in conjunc- 
tion with several others in different 
ports of the country, published de- 
clarations, setting forth the immo- 
rality of scenic representations. All 
this seems, at first sight, at variance 
with that enlightened liberality for 
which the clergy are praised by Mr 
Mackenzie ; but there were some pre- 
disposing causes leading to the adop- 
tion of the measures which at this 
distance savour so strongly of the nar- 
rowness and ill nature of bigotry, 
and of the harshness of persecution. 
“ England's Alarm," a publication 
complaining of she decline of religion, 
had previously appeared, and had ex- 
cited much attention : “ Essays on 
Morality and Natural Religion*' had, 
about the same time, been published, 
and were supposed, by some of the 
clergy, to contain positions subver- 
sive of the Christian faith, and for 
this cause many were anxious to pro- 
secute the bookseller ; and the dif- 
ference of opinion entertained on 
some of the questions, which had is- 
sued in the Secession, and still con- 
tinued to be agitated at the meetings 
of the General Assembly, bad divid- 
ed the clergy into two distinct par- 
ties, so that a play written by a cler- 
gyman, and the playhouse resorted 
to by clergymen — at a time, too, when 
in Scotland all the grossness and in- 
decency which had whetted the edge 
of Jeremy Collier's satire was still 
supposed to belong to that species of 
composition and amusement — were 
events which could not be permitted 
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to take place in silence, or to pass 
with impunity. But, while a spirit- 
ed controversy, thus excited, was in 
progress, Douglas was acted, night af- 
ter night, to crowded houses, and its 
author flattered by the praises of the 
best judges of dramatic merit. 

The success of Douglas, and the 
patronage of the Earl of Bute, ena- 
bled Mr Home to sustain the loss 
incurred by the resignation of his 
parish ; ana being now patronized 
by a Minister of State, he found no 
more difficulty in bringing his tra- 
gedies out in the London theatres ; 
this was a surer passport than the 
merit of Douglas. He now lived 
much with Lord Bute, and was in 
habits of intimacy with the Prince of 
Wales : and though he has been ac- 
cused of being inordinately vain of 
this high patronage, he never availed 
himself of it to promote his own pri- 
vate advantage, but often turned it 
to the benefit of his friends. He was, 
however, made Conservator of Scots 
Privileges at Campvere, the annual 
salary ef which was £.300. But, 
like some other poets, he was ex- 
tremely careless of money matters ; 
a feature in his character which led 
the witty Lord Elibank to say, when 
he was told Dr Adam Ferguson had 
got a pension, “ It is a very laudable 
grant, said his lordship, “ and I re- 
joice at it ; but it is no more in the 
power of the king to make Adam 
Ferguson or John Home rich, than 
to make me poor." He had now ready 
access into both the political and 
the literary circles of London ; and 
Garrick accordingly professed for him 
the warmest and most unalterable 
friendship. Douglas was occasionally 
enacted at his theatre, and always 
with unbounded applause; andAgis, 
as well as the Siege of Aquileia, were 
brought upon the stageby him ; while 
their author was honoured with the 
warmest expressions of confidential 
friendship. In 1760, the three tra- 
gedies which had been represented 
upon the stage, were published and 
dedicated to the Prince of Wales, 
who, on his accession to the throne 
that year, settled on their author a 
pension of £.300 a-year from his pri- 
vy purse. This permanent addition 
to his income placed Mr Home in 
easy circumstances ; but wealth did 
not accumulate in his hands ; “ he 


made of it," says his biographer , €< mn 
of every riling else, an offering to 
friendship." 

Though he had resigned his living 
in the church, he had a seat in the 
General Assembly, as member for 
Campvere, and used to take a share 
in the debates; though at that period, 
when the great question of patronage 
was discussed by Dr Robertson and 
his associates, opposed to Drs Dick 
and Fairbaira, with their party, dis- 
tinction as a speaker was not an easy 
attainment. When his tragedy of 
the Fatal Discovery was to be brought 
out, Garrick, afraid lest the preju- 
dices prevalent in London against 
Scotsmen should operate against its 
success, procured a student from Ox- 
ford to attend the rehearsals, and to 
personate the author. The play was 
at first favourably received ; but as 
soon as the real author was known, 
the manager’s fears were realised; 
the tragedy was obliged to be with- 
drawn, while the poet consoled him- 
self, that the want of greater success 
was not owing to him, but to the re- 
cent decision of the Douglas cause, 
which thus engrossed the public at- 
tention. His Alonzo was performed 
at Drury-Lane in 1773, to which 
Garrick contributed a justly-celebra- 
ted epilogue ; and Alfred was repre- 
sented some years afterwards at the 
same theatre, but it was a complete 
failure. 

For some time past our poet had 
fixed his residence at Kildufr, in Kast 
Lothian, a farm of which he had 
obtained a long lease, on easy terms. 
In 1770, he married a Miss Home, a 
relation of his own ; and in 1 778 he 
accepted a commission in the Mid- 
Lothian Fcncibles, and continued to 
attend the duties of the corps tin 
unfortunately he had a fall from his 
horse ; an accident by which his 
head sustained a violent contusion, 
which weakened his health, and im- 
paired hm mental faculties. It was 
after this misfortune that he com- 
posed the history of the Rebellion in 
1745, though he had been for many 
years before collecting materials for 
the work. Perhaps this circumstance, 
taken in connection with political 
considerations, may be sufficient to 
account for its having fallen so far 
short of what had teen expected. 
The last ten years of Mr Home’s life 
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woe spent in Edinburgh, where he 
died on the ith of September 1808, 
being then in the eighty-sixth yesr 
of ha age. 

Such is a rapid outline of the few 
incidents in the life of John Home, 
which, however, seems to have been 
foDjr as eventful aajthe lives of liter- 
ay men generally are- Mr Mac- 
hines memoir was originally sub- 
mitted to the Royal Society, as far 
back as the year 1812, and there is 
®me awkwardness in the frequent 
iwynmceaf the words, “ The Sode- 
ty"ii 0 w that the narrative is address- 
ed to the world at large. The second 
pvt, with the appendix, has reference 
to the works ana the correspondence 
of Ae poet ; but here we must be ex- 
tranely brief. The tragedy of Agis, 
the first in order of his dramas, is 
founded on a passage in the history of 
Spota. Agis, the king of the repub- 
lic, ia anxious to maintain the Ly- 
fmpn constitution, and is opposed 
• faction headed by Ampnoris, 
who labours more successfully, by 
CTer y species of disguised vifiany, 
to mbvert it, and introduce despo- 
ts®* Lysander, a brave Athenian, 
«d friend to Agis, supports the 
P»d cause of liberty ; but his mind 
js detracted between the duties there- 
by imposed upon him, and his love 
to* Kuan the, an Athenian maid, who 
Pjewn her own concerns to the fate 
r %****• The love-affair, indeed, 
Is **y conducive to the develope- 
w the progress of the main de- 
of the piece, and therefore de- 
from its unity. No spectator, 
^ think, could fail to detect the sel- 
of Euanthe, and therefore 
« matresaes are not likely to meet 
^havCTy cordial sympathy. There 
however, much good poetry in 
[to* tragedy, and though it has not 
♦ v? P €T ^ oniM ^ lately, it cannot fail 
to be perused with interest. Of Doug- 
uAi tra ^ e dy 80 known, and 
® a #ly esteemed by the public, it 
J’jj® ^ idle to say a word ; but we 
Ratify our readers with David 
nones remarks upon it, before it 
brought upon the stage : 

li DuiSia, 

“ With great pleasure I have more 
/“jtoooce perused your tragedy. It is 
affecting, pathetic. The story 
^ natural 5 but what chiefly 
“ “ghts me, is to find the language so 


pure, correct, and moderate. For God's 
sake, read Shakespeare, but get Racine 
and Sophocles by heart. It is reserved 
to you, and you alone, to redeem our 
stage from the reproach of barbarism. 

“ I have not forgot your request to 
find fault, but as you had neither num- 
bered the pages nor the lines in your 
copy, I cannot point out particular ex- 
pressions. I have marked the margin, 
and shall tell you my opinion when I 
shall have the pleasure of seeing you. 
The more considerable objections seem 
to be these : Glenahron's character is too 
abandoned. Sueh a man is scarce in na- 
ture ; at least, it is inartificial in a poet 
to suppose such a one, as if he could not 
conduct his fable by the ordinary pas- 
sions, infirmities, and vices of human 
nature. Lord Barnet's • character is not 
enough decided ; he hovers betwixt vice 
and virtue, which, though it be not un- 
natural, is not sufficiently theatrical nor 
tragic. After Anna had lived 18 years 
with Lady Barnet, and yet had been kept 
out of the secret, there seems to be no 
sufficient reason why, at that very time, 
she should have been let into it. The 
spectator is apt to suspect that it was in 
order to' instruct him ; a very good end, 
indeed, but which might have been at- 
tained by a careful and artificial conduct 
of the dialogue. 

w There seem to be too many casual 
rencounters. Young Forman-f, passing 
by chance, saves Lord Barnet ; Old For- 
man, passing that way by chance, is ar- 
rested. Why might not Young Forman 
be supposed to be coming to the Castle, 
in order to serve under Lord Barnet , 
and Old Forman , having had some hint 
of his intention, to have followed him 
that way ? 

[Some lines torn off and lost] 

Might not Anna be supposed to have re- 
turned to her mistress after long absence ? 
This might account for a greater flow of 
confidence.” 

The failure of the Siege of Aqui- 
leia, as an acting drama, is, with ap- 
parent justice, attributed to the dis- 
tress being produced by narrative, 
in st e ad of the livelier form of repre- 
sentation. The story is Roman, and 
it is easy to trace resemblances, both 
in its character and incidents, to Ad- 
dison's Cato. We have Emilius, 
with a stoic's firmness, adhering to 

* This name was changed to Randolph , 
after the first representation. 

■f* Changed to Norval, before the tra- 
gedy was brought on the stage . 
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his consular duties, at the expense of 
the tendercst ties of nature ; we have 
his two sons, Paul us and Titus, pre- 
ferring glory and their country's cause 
to life itself; and we have other things 
in the piece which suggests the recol- 
lection of the master-piece of Addi- 
son. The character of Cornelia ex- 
hibits the yearnings of a mother's 
heart, in a manner difficult to be 
sustained by a performer, or endured 
by an audience, but contains, withal, 
some fine touches. Garrick enter- 
tained great hopes of the success of 
this play, but he was disappointed. 
The Fatal Discovery, the next in 
order, is, like Douglas, founded on 
a national legend, being; taken from 
Ossian's Poems, and is, in manv 
respects, an excellent drama, and well 
adapted for representation, though 
some of the incidents seem to merge 
into the regions of improbability. 
But, instead of indulging in any re- 
marks of our own as to its merits, we 
shall subjoin the high opinion ex- 
pressed of it by Garrick, in a letter 
to the author. 

“ But, to return to our precious Mivine, 
(the original name of the drama.) How 
happy am I, that I did not give you the 
copy till I had considered it with all my 
wits about me ! It is a most interesting, 
original, noble performance ; and, when- 
ever it is exhibited, will do the author 
great, very great honour. 

“ If your fifth act (as a fifth act,) is 
equal to the rest, stMimi feries, &c. 
The construction of your fable is excel- 
lent ; you leave the audience, at the end 
of every act, with a certain glow, and in 
the most eager expectation of knowing 
what is to follow. I drew the tears last 
night in great plenty from my wife, and 
a very intimate fKend of ours, who is 
now with us at Hampstead. I read it 
with all my powers, and produced that 
effect which I would always wish to do 
in reading a work of genius, and more 
particularly a work of yours.” 

In the fable, the incidents, the 
characters, and even the expressions, 
there is a marked coinciaence be- 
tween the tragedy of Alonso and that 
of Douglas. Ormisinda, the Prin- 
cess of Spain, may be fairly compa- 
red with Lady Randolph ; Teresa is 
the counterpart of Anna ; and Alber- 
to, ip all respects, resembles Young 
Norval. Alonzo, a noble Spaniard, 
about eighteen years before, had se- 
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cretly married Ormisinda ; but, from 
some disgust he had taken to her, the 
cause of which she was ignorant of, 
had immediately after gone into vo- 
luntary exile. A battle was on the 
eveof being fought between the Moors 
and the Spaniards, and Ormisinda 
was to become the prey of the con- 
quering party. At this juncture, A- 
lonzo appears in the disguise of a 
Persian prince, and offers to become 
the champion of Spain. Young Al- 
berto also appears, and claims the 
honour of being champion for his 
country ; and it was afteiwards, when 
too late, discovered that he was 
the son of Alonso and the Prin- 
cess. This tragedy, although its ac- 
tion depends on what appears to us to 
be extravagant improbabilities, with 
many faults in the poetry, was, next 
to Douglas, the most successful of all 
the author's dramas upon the stage. 
Alfred, a name fitted to raise expec- 
tations in the mind of an English 
audience, not likely to be realised, 
was the last of Homes tragedies 
brought upon the stage. But it was 
deservedly damned ; for it makes the 
gallant hero, and the wise legislator 
of England, a drivelling lover, and a 
systematic hypocrite, Alina , or the 
Maid of Yarrow, a tragedy of the 
same author's, found in manuscript, 
has been neither acted nor printed ; 
and Mr Mackenzie says of it, thmt 
“ no amendment which criticism 
could suggest, could possibly jjive it 
interest with the reader or with: an 
audience ; it has the most irremedi* 
able of all faults — a want of creative 
force of genius, for which a nuw< 
her of faults it easily forgiven.” 
Two acts of another play, called tin 
Tartar Prince, were also found 
but, from their intrinsic quality, i 
appears that their never havin] 
been published, nor the play finish 
ed for which they were intended 
is no great subject of regret. The in 
feriority of these unpublished remain 
of Mr Home to his earlier produc 
tions, is accounted for by the circuir 
stance of their having been com pc 
sed after he had sustained the iftjux 
by the fall from his horse ; or 
yet of die Surprise, a comedy wri 
ten at an earlier period, Mr Ma 
kenzie remarks, “It is a tame a r 
spiritless dialogue, without any w 
or even sentiment, to give pie 
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met to the reader, or any incident 
in the scenes to give amusement on 
the stage;" and doubts “ if Mr Home, 
even in his most vigorous days, or in 
his happiest moods of composition, 
mold have produced a good comedy;" 
parity, and not humour, being the 
fate of his genius. 

The letters introduced into the me* 
mar are chiefly from Oswald of Dun- 
sikeir, David Hume, David Garrick, 
Dr Adam Ferguson, and the Earl of 
Bote, with some few of the poet’s 
own, addressed to Dr, Carlyle, and 
the notes of a journey performed by 
him, along with David Hume, du- 
ra* that philosopher's last illness. 

By one of those unaccountable ca- 
prices to which poets are subject, Mr 
Campbell has taken no notice of Mr 
Home in his Specimens of British 
Poets, though he has introduced into 
that work some anonymous poems, 
certainly not of first-rate merit. Al- 
though the author of Douglas had 
produced nothing more than that 
oighly-interesting drama, he was 
undoubtedly entitled to no mean 
place among the poets of his coun- 
try ; but when it is recollected that 
he produced six dramas, all of 
whom had a considerable run upon 
the stage, and none of which are 
des t i t u t e of poetic merit or scenic 
effect, the exclusion of his name 
from a work bearing the title of 
“ Specimens of the British Poets, 
with Biographical and Critical No- 
tices," seems to be an inexcuseable 
neglect, or a wilful act of injustice to 
the memory and reputation of Home, 
ilia reputation has latterly rested on 
Douglas, more than on bis other tra- 
gedies ; merely, we believe, because 
it alone has kept possession of the 
stage, and because of the fascina- 
tion which its representation received 
from the exquisite acting of the late 
Mrs Saddons in the character of La- 
dy Randolph, and of Henry John- 
ston in that of Young Norval ; and 
stfll mote, because of the nationality 
and interesting nature of the fable 
on which it is constructed. Several 
of hia other dramas might, we have 
fittie doubt, be revived on the stage 
with advantage ; and, sure we are, 
they are not the drivelling perfor- 
mances which they have been ig- 
nceantly represented, for the purpose 
of giving plausibility to the malicious 
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surmise, that their author was inca- 
pable of producing the tragedy of 
Douglas. The truth is, that, in a 
poetical point of view, several of 
mem are very little, if at all inferior, 
to that celebrated drama. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS. 

Letter I. 

Summer Amusements. 

It is strange, that the English have 
been obliged to borrow from the 
French a word to express that com- 
bination of bodily and mental weari- 
ness, which the French seem never 
to be afflicted with, but of which 
their word ennui can alone convey a 
just idea. In Paris, this feeling is 
alike unknown to strangers and Pa- 
risians; indeed, the sources are so 
numerous from which the natural 
love of variety is gratified, that the 
spirits are kept in a constant state of 
elasticity, and the mind would be 
strangely fashioned, that, in Paris, 
should be afHicted with this malady, 
so prevalent in most great cities. 

In London, after a stranger has 
got over the surprise which tne tide 
of population that rolls through the 
principal streets never fails at first 
to excite, he may walk from Charing 
Cross to Temple Bar, without meet- 
ing with a single object to produce ei- 
ther pleasure or wonder. But in Paris 
it is quite otherwise. Walk on the 
Boulevards, and at all hours you can 
see thousands among whom there is 
a common sympathy, — strangers and 
Parisians, seeking pleasure, or occu- 
pied in enjoying it. At every step 
curiosity is awakened, the love of 
variety gratified, the senses allured, 
and tne propensities administered to. 
Hundreds of print-shops exhibit, in 
long defile, the choicest engravings, 
and the most [amusing caricatures ; 
long arrays of books, not odd volumes, 
black with age, and unknown to 
fame ; but new, neat, clean, renown- 
ed, and inviting books, allure equal- 
ly by their novelty and cheapness ; 

dresses and odd dresses ; all Sat is 
sweet and pretty in flowers, trinkets, 
and porcelain, invite notice, and ex- 
cite pleasure or surprise. If it be 
the evening — though indeed it is the 
same, to a certain extent, all day — 
you may see hundreds, nay, thou- 
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sands, seated on chairs in the open 
air, and forming, if the weather be 
fine, a continued line for more than 
a mile ; some drinking beer, some 
drinking wine, some eating ice, others 
taking coffee, lemonade, or sugar and 
water, according to their several cir- 
cumstances and desires; and all look- 
ing as cheerful as if the past had no 
regrets, and the future no uncertain- 
ty. There are various other sights, 
too, alluring both from their cheap- 
ness and prettiness : scientific horses, 
dogs, and even cats, will spell your 
fortune for four sous; and, suppo- 
sing all fortune-tellers equally gifted, 
it is certainly more curious to be told 
ones destiny by a cat than a gipscy. 
Various little panoramas exhibit la 
Gloire Francaise, in the battles of 
\V agram, Jena, &c. For so small 
a sum as six sous, one may sec all 
the monarchs of the Holy Alliance 
in wax, the most iunocent form in 
which it can appear. If you have a 
mind to change the scene, or if the 
weather be very hot, in five minutes 
you may be in the garden of the 
Tuilleries. There, no slow and som- 
bre procession of carriages, as in the 
Park in London, exhibits the parade 
of wealth, and the slavery of fashion; 
but seated, or walking beneath the 
shade of lofty and spreading acacias, 
and flowering orange-trees, where 
not a wandering ray of the sun can 
penetrate, you may see the beau- 
mondc of Paris enjoying the delights 
of their climate ; and here, too, dress, 
that charm for which the French are 
so eminently distinguished, is seen in 
all its attractions. How tastefully 
and prettily every part* of it is ar- 
ranged ! In’the simplest thing there 
is something of elegance : never one 
feather, or one flower, more or less 
than just the thing ; and every one 
placed precisely where it ought. One 
is really in as much danger of falling 
in love with a chapeau as with a face. 
If it be the evening, extend your 
walk a few hundred yards farther, 
and you are in the Champs Elys&s. 
There the attractions are still more 
varied. Many handsome open car- 
riages,. filled with ladies, are to be 
seen, driving gaily and rapidly on a 
fine smooth broad avenue bordered by 
lofty trees; thousands are seen seated 
under their shade enjoying the cool- 
ness of the evening, wnile, in front 


of them, harp, violin, guitar play- 
ers, and singers, many of whom 
would not dishonour the Concert, or 
the Orchestra, practise their- pretty 
arts, and levy a little contribution, 
sometimes given to the music, and 
sometimes to the pretty face of the 
musician. Farther back among the 
trees, are various Caff£*s, where many 
are adding to these agremens of life 
the additional ones of sipping ice or 
coffee ; and as the night tails, lamps 
are suspended from the trees, to give 
to the Parisians an opportunity of 
prolonging these innocent enjoyments 
with greater pleasure and security. 
But, besides all this, the Elysaan 
fields afford amusement of divers 
kinds to the young, or to others who 
are not contented with this tranquil 
kind of enjoyment. There are charm- 
ing exhibitions of Punch, where a 
cat is one of the personages of the 
Drama, and which performs its part 
with equal good humour, and good 
taste roundabouts, as they are called 
in England, where one may guide a 
horse, a swan, or a frigate at plea- 
sure, and where their various mo- 
tions are imitated, whirl gaily round 
with their delighted burdens. You 
may have your weight determined to 
a grain for two sous, by enjoying a 
seat in an arm-chair ; or you may 
have the strength of an arm, or 
a foot, ascertained with equal ease 
and precision, and for an equally trif- 
ling charge. You may have the 
wonders of mechanism exhibited to 
you in a procession of Monks, or the 
Bristol Mail, but the latter attracts 
the most attention ; and if your ears 
should not be fine enough to relish 
the tones of the harp or the viol, 

J rou may have them regaled by the 
ess scientific notes of the hurdy- 
gurdy. But I have still to mention 
die Salon de Mars, and the Salon de 
Flore, both of which are situated in 
the Champs Elysees, either of these 
you may enter without fee, where, 
in a splendid hall, an excellent band 
play quadrilles and waltzes to all 
who choose to exhibit. The dancers 
are hot, indeed, of the highest rank, 
nor all of them, perhaps, perfectly un- 
exceptionable in point of character ; 
but to a stranger it is a curious exhi- 
bition ; and more graceful movements 
may sometimes be seen among them , 
than at the assemblies of Grosvenor- 
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Square. Now all this is eery de- 
lightful, for, every evening during 
the summer, one may have excellent 
and varied amusement for a few 
sous, or for nothing at all, and en- 
M> at the same time, the salubrity 
« the summer evening’s air, and the 
adrantase of gentle exercise; and 
indeed the Parisians seem fully sen- 
sible of these advantages : a stran- 
ger standing in the Place Louis XV., 
about ten o'clock, would imagine that 
the whole population of Paris was 
retailing to fill desolate streets and 
empty houses. All these amusements 
are orer by ten ; then the streets of 
Paris are again as crowded as during 
the day ; all those, at least, where 
the principal caffes are situated. Hav- 
ing mentioned the cafFl, it may be 
uorth while to remark, that now,' 
wha the English are so numerous 
ia Paris that they are to be seen in 
hundreds in all the promenades, and 


atau the spectacles, the caffes still con- 
throes to he/ comparatively speaking, 
jwhmvely French. An Englishman 
has uo taste for drinking Fean sucri, 
** wen for much drinking, and, in 
*hta, in a caffe he generally seems 
usnewhat out of his element. 

h may, perhaps, have the appear- 
jj® of profanity to name religious 
retes among the summer amusements 
°f Paris ; but the Parisians them- 
^e* seem to consider them as such ; 
“d we all know, that, whatever 
me origin or design of such cere- 
monies may have been a long pe- 
riod back, they have been invariably 
ttcanponied by relaxation and a- 
tousement. Of all fetes, there is 
in France more brilliant than 
that of the Fete-Dieta, which has 
Jta been celebrated. Owing to the 
jwemive heat, the hour of its cele- 
bmrion was changed from mid-day 
f right in the morning ; of this the 
vrout Parisians had accurate infor- 
by means of ordonnances 
by me Minister of the Interior, post- 
7 throughout the city. By seven 
Par “ wta in commotion, 

J long before eight the streets 
which it was known the pro- 
tatanwoold pass, were lined with 
18 whom devotion, curiosity, 
® me love of spectacle had attracted. 
*®*PP«»ch was announced by the 
of solemn music, and the sight 
°* numerous banners, the symbols of 

TOL. XT. 


superstition, andtbesceptres of priest- 
craft Hundreds of female devo- 
tees, neither young nor handsome 
enough to be themselves the objects 
of worship, found a substitute in the 
rose-leaves, which, from holy vessels, 
they ff ung among the people ; and 
many cavaliers, adorned with vari- 
ous military orders, held the ribbons 
of the canopy that shadowed the con- 
secrated wafer, more with the air of 
conferring an honour, than receiving 
a blessing. But misfortune was near 
at hand ; the clouds that had been 
gathering all the morning, became 
darker; a flash of lightning, and a 
peal of thunder, raised all the de- 
votees' eyes to heaven ; hut a few 
heavy drops of rain cast them down 

r ‘n upon their robes and shoes: 

rain encreased, and soon descend- 
ed in torrents; the crowds which 
had lined the streets left them de- 
serted, proving, that their spiritual 
welfare was but a secondary consi- 
deration ; and the rose-leaves, and 
the frankincense, and the priests' be- 
nedictions, were bestowed upon a few 
raggamuffin boys, who seemed to con- 
sider it no bad amusement to see the 
satin tfnd lace of the Duchess of 
Berri, and the proud feathers of 
her cousin of Angouleme, as wet and 
drooping as if the wearers had not 
been Royal Bourbons, or the Bour- 
bons not under the immediate pro- 
tection of the Pope. 

In my next letter, I shall speak 
of some of the other amusements of 
this metropolis, and of French va- 
nity. I am, &c. H. H. 


mat sovo. 

From the German of L. H. C. Holly. 
Fair Nature, in gay garment* clad. 
Smiles, like a bride, serene and glad ; 

The flowers, fhnn’d by the western gale. 
With red and yellow speck the dale : 
Chanting their music through the wood. 
Beside their nests the warblers hop ; 
The fishes leave the cold deep flood. 

And wanton near the water’s top. 

In undulating blue and gold 
The billows of the pool are roll’d : 
O’erspread with blossoms red and white 
The bushes round its margin grew. 
And, in its waters circling bright. 

Are mirror’d to the view below. 
Among the blooms, and o’er the plain. 
With flowers and glinting sun -beams 
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The wiKl-beet hum a lulling strain. 

And, sweets exploring, wing their way. 

The maiden’s lip, like budding roses, 

A purer colour far discloses ; 

The shepherd and his shepherdess. 

Full of each other’s love, caress. 

Ah, many a golden hour away ! 

While sitting underneath the bush, 

They heard the waterfall down gush 
Upon the smooth-worn granite stones. 
And, falling with melodious tones. 

The nightingale's soul-melting lay. 

Sweet kisses and warm words of love 
Breathe down the vale, and from the grove, 
Where youthful lovers meet to rove. 
Beneath the shading beechen bow’r. 

And steal their kisses, at that hour 
When, softly closing, eve comes on : — 
All Nature feels love’s genial power — 
Exults in its delights alone. T. 


CABAN ova’s ADVENTURES IN WARSAW. 

( Concluded.) 

I ordered a plentiful dinner, and 
sent for some excellent Burgundy out 
of the royal cellar. Campioni (lined 
with me. The two Counts Meis- 
chek, and a Swiss named Bertrand, 
paid me a visit while I sat at table, 
and witnessed ray excellent appetite 
and unusual gaiety. At a quarter 
after two, I begged my friends to 
leave me, and stationed myself at 
the window, to be in readiness to 
go down as soon as Branicki should 
make his appearance. While yet at 
some distance, 1 perceived him com- 
ing, in a berline with six horses. 
Two out-riders with led horses, two 
adjutants, and two hussars, preceded 
the carriage, and four servants stood 
behind. The procession stopped at 
my door. I hastened down from my 
third story, and found Branicki, ac- 
companied by a lieutenant-colonel 
and a chasseur, the last of whom sat 
upon the box. The carriage-door 
was opened, and the Colonel gave up 
his seat to me, and placed nimself 
beside the chasseur. 1 told my ser- 
vants to stay in the house till further 
orders. Branicki observed to me, that 
I might perhaps want thpra ; to which 
1 replica, that, had I as numerous a 
retinue as his own, 1 should have 
taken them too, but, as it was, 1 
preferred throwing myself entirely 
upon his hands, persuaded shat he 
would have me well taken care of, 
should it be. necessary. To this he 
answered, giving me his hand in 


confirmation of the promise, that he 
would take more care of me than he 
would of himself. I then seated 
myself, and we drove off. Every 
thing had been previously arranged, 
for no orders were given. The 
Grand Chamberlain spoke not a word. 

I therefore thought it my place to 
propose some indifferent questions. 

<f Is it your Excellency's inten- 
tion," I asked, “ to pass the spring 
and summer in W arsaw ?" 

" It was so yesterday ; but very 
likely you may put it out of my 
power.” 

“ I should be sorry to interfere 
with any of your plans," was my re- 
ply. He then asked me if I had ever 
served in the army ? to which I an- 
swered — “ Yes ; but may I ask your 
Excellency's motive for this ques- 
tion?'' 

“ None in the world : I merely ask- 

In less than half an *Lour the car- 
riage stopped at the door of a garden. 
We alighted, followed by the whole 
retinue of the Count, and entered a 
covered walk, at one end of which 
stood a stone table. On this the 
chasseur laid down two pistols, about 
a foot and a half in length, and then 
drew out of his pocket a powder-flask 
and bullets. lie measured the pis- 
tols, loaded them, then measured 
them again, and laid them down a- 
cross one another. Branicki, with 
great composure, asked me to choose 
one of them. The Colonel eagerly 
inquired if there was going to be a 
duel here ? to which the Count re- 
plied in the affirmative. 

“ You cannot fight here," said the 
Colonel : “ you are within the boun- 
daries.” 

u That is of no consequence," re- 
turned Branicki. 

“ It is of the greatest consequence. 
You have quite misled me. I belong 
to the Palace Guard, and I dare not 
be present." 

“ Make yourself easy," said the 
Count; “ I will take the whole 
blame upon myself. 1 am bound to 
give this gentleman satisfaction.** 

“ Monsieur Casanova," repeated 
the Colonel , te you cannot fight nere/ J 

“ Then why have I been brought 
here ?" I replied. €t All places are 
alike to me, and I would defend my- 
self even in a church." 

“ Why not lay the whole affair 
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kfae the King, tad abide by bis 
decmon?" 


M This I would willingly do, if 
hit Excellency would declare, iu 
ytsr presence, that he is sorry for 
wkt happened yesterday.** 

Upon (his, Branicki called out, iu 
as angry voice, that be was come 
hoe to fight, and not to parley with 
me. 1 then turned to the officer, and 
mid he could bear witness how ready 
1 had been to terminate the dispute 
•mkably. He walked away, press- 
ing hit head with his hands. Bra- 
skid again deshred me to choose my 
phtoL I threw off my pelisse, and 
bold of the one which lay up- 
penaost Branicki took the other, 
and aid be would pledge his honour 
on the goodness of the weapon I held 
in my hand. I replied, 1 would try 
it against his forehead. At these 
ffoula he turned pale, threw his 
wed to one of his pages, and un- 
covered his breast. I was, of course, 
obliged to follow his example, how- 
ever unwillingly, as my sword wss 
the only defence 1 had besides the 
pbud. 1 bared my breast likewise, 
*od we both advanced fire or six 
steps. Seeing him standing like roy- 
sdf, with lus pistol turned down- 
wards, 1 took off my hat with my 
left band, begged him to do roe the 
honour of firing first, and again co- 
vered myself. Instead of firing im- 
mediately, Branicki was two or three 
seconds in making his arrangements ; 
sketching himself back as far as he 
mold, and trying to get his head in 
s safe position behind the pistol. I, 
however, could not wait fill he had 
made himself comfortable, and we 
both fired at the very same moment. 
Of this there can be no doubt, as the 
people who lived in the neighbour- 
ing bouses afterwards declared that 
they bad beard only one shot. 1 saw 
Branicki fall — felt that my left hand 
was wounded — put it into my pocket 
—threw away my pistol, and ran to- 
wards my antagonist. What was my 
<b*may, to find myself instantly as- 
sailed by three of his barbarous at- 
tendants, with drawn sabres, who 
would have butchered me as 1 knelt 
beside him, had he not called out, in 
* voice of thunder, “Wretches ! I 
charge you to respect this honourable 
®*a !** Upon this they desisted. I 
helped Branicki to rise, supporting 


ITI 

him with my right hand under the 
arm, while toe Colonel assisted him 
in a similar manner on the other 
side. The Count stooped very much 
as he walked, and examined me with 
inquiring eyes, appearing not to un- 
derstand where tne blood could come 
from, which trickled down my trow- 
■ers and white stockings. In this 
manner we led him to an inn, which 
was about a hundred paces distant 
The moment we entered it, Branicki 
threw himself into an easy chair* 
We unbuttoned his clothes, and 
found he was desperately wounded 
in the stomach. The ball had en- 
tered the body close to one of the 
ribs, and gone out at the left side : 
the two orifices were at least tea 
inches apart from one another. The 
case appeared a fatal one. Every 
one present thought the vitals were 
shot through, and that he was a dead 
man. He looked at me, and said, 
“ You have killed me. Save your- 
self, or your head will be on the 
scaffold. We are within the boun- 
daries. I am one of the highest of- 
ficers of the crown, and this is the 
ribbon of the White Eagle. Save 
yourself instantly ; and if you are iu 
want of money, nere is my purse. A 
purse full of gold fell on the ground ; 
1 put it back into his pocket, thank- 
ed him, and told him 1 was not iu 
want of it ; and that if 1 had de- 
served death, I would instantly lay 
down my head at .the foot of the 
throne ; that I still hoped his wound 
was not mortal, for that it would 
make me wretched to have to re- 
proach myself with being the cause 
of his death, though he must allow 
he had himself compelled me to the 
deed. I then kissed his forehead, 
and went out of the home ; but nei- 
ther carriage, horses, nor servants, 
could I discover. All had moved off 
in different directions, in search of 
surgeons, physicians, priests, friends, 
and relations. I thus found myself, 
alone and unarmed, on an open plain 
covered with snow, and not even 
knowing the road which would lead 
me back to Warsaw. At length l 
saw, at a little distance, a sledge with 
two horses. 1 hailed it with a loud 
voice. The peasant who was driving 
stopped. 1 showed him a ducat, and 
ealled out, “ Warsyawic !** He in- 
stantly understood mo— lifted up a 
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hilt— I got into the sledge— and he 
covered me with the mat, in order to 
conceal me. We set off at fall gal- 
lop. In a few minutes we met Bra- 
nicki's bosom friend, Bininski, riding 
furiously with a drawn sabre. Had 
he examined the sledge, he might 
have seen my head, and would, no 
doubt, have cut me in pieces. When 
we reached Warsaw, I drove to Prince 
Adam's palace, where 1 intended to 
implore an asylum ; but finding no 
one at home, 1 resolved to dismiss 
my sledge, and seek refuge in a Fran- 
ciscan convent, about a hundred yards 
distant. 1 reached the convent door, 
and pulled the bell. The porter, a 
sturdy monk, made his appearance ; 
but seeing me covered with blood, 
thought 1 was come to elude the 
pursuit of justice, and was about to 
Shut the door in my face. I, how- 
ever, did not allow him time to do 
so, but gave him a kick which knock- 
ed him down, with his heels up in 
the air, and 1 thus accomplished my 
entrance. The porter called out for 
help, and all the monks rushed forth 
at tne noise. 1 told them 1 was come 
to seek an asylum from the most ter- 
rible dangers. One of them gave 
tome orders, and I was conducted to 
a kind of vault, which had the ap- 
pearance of a prison. 1 did not 
remonstrate, being convinced they 
would soon assign me a different 
lodging. I now asked for somebody 
to fetch my servants, who came im- 
mediately, and 1 sent one for a sur- 
geon, and another for Campioni. Be- 
fore they could arrive, 1 nad a visit 
from the Woiwode of Pollachia, who 
had never before exchanged a word 
with me ; but having fought a duel 
himself in his younger days, he was 
come to relate to me the whole his- 
tory, having discovered that the cir- 
cumstances of the case bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to ray own. A 
few minutes after came the Woi- 
wode of Kalisch, Prince Jablonows- 
ki. Prince Sangurskoi, and the Woi- 
wode of Wilna, who, without loss of 
time, began reproaching the monks, 
in no very gentle terms, for treating 
me in the manner they had done, 
like a galley-slave. Tney excused 
themselves, by relating the extraor- 
dinary mode in which 1 had effected 
my entrance, and how roughly I had 
hied the porter. At this the Princes 


laughed heartily ; but I was little in- 
clined to join them, as my wound 
began to be very painful. Two 
handsome rooms were now shotted 
roe. On examination, it was found 
that the ball had entered my fore- 
finger, and lodged in the hand ; its 
action had been weakened by com- 
ing into contact with a metal button 
on my waistcoat, and with my body, 
which was slightly wounded. The 
question now was — how to extricate 
the ball. The ignorant surgeon, who 
had at first been called in, prepared 
the way for it by an incision on the 
other* side of the band, and thus en- 
larged the wound very considerably. 
During the whole of this painful o- 
peration, I continued to relate to the 
company all the details of my adven- 
ture, without showing any signs of 
impatience at the tortures the sur- 
geon inflicted on me, whilst groping 
in my wound with pincers, endea- 
vouring to lay hold of the ball. So 
strong is the influence of vanity over 
mankind ! No sooner had this sur- 
geon taken his departure, than an- 
other appeared, (tne one employed 
by the Grand Woiwode,) quite de- 
termined to supplant the first, and 
bestowing on him all the epithets he 
so richly deserved. At the same 
moment, the Woiwode's son-in-law, 
Prince Luborairsky , entered the room, 
and astonished us all, by relating 
wbat had just taken place in conse- 
quence of the duel. Bininski, on 
arriving at Wola, (this, it appeared, 
was the name of the place where we 
had fought,) seeing his friend in 
such danger, and finding I was out 
of the way of his vengeance, htd 
gallopped off again like a madman, 
swearing to run me through when- 
ever he might find me. He betook 
himself to the house of Tomatis, 
where he found Catani, Prince Lu- 
bomirsky, and Count Moscsinsky. 
He asked Tomatis where I was, and 
on his answering he did not know, 
Bininski discharged his pistol at bis 
head. Mosczuisky, incensed at this 
outrage, seized hold of him, and was 
going to throw him out of the win- 
dow ; but Bininski broke loose, aim* 
ing at the other three strokes of his 
sabre, which cut him across the 
cheek, and broke three of his teeth. 
“ Not content with this," condoned 
the Prince, “ he seized me by the 
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threatened to shoot me 
if i did not conduct hit 
Mkato the court, where he had 
mp lhcnc, that he might ride off 
*Mb t being molested by Tomatis' 
ImMA- To this demand I was 
NHbd to accede. Mosczinsky is 
pJmme, where he is likely to re- 
mfesoine time under the hands of 
iMbgeoos. I lost no time in re- 
torifcg to my own house, that I 

a witness the commotion into 
this duel of yours has thrown 
Mfaletown. A report was spread 
Art 'Branicki had been killed, and 
Mttans are riding about the e*nn- 
trylft all directions, determined to 
ml you to pieces, and avenge their 
CshaeL You may think yourself 
higUy fortunate in being here. The 
Onad Marshal has placed a guard of 
resbnndred dragoons round the mo* 
Mttery, undo 1 the pretence of se- 
wing your person, but in reality to 
pemt these madmen from storm- 
ing the convent, and putting you to 
death upon the spot. From the re- 
port of the surgeons, Branicki must 
w in great danger. He has been 
earned to the house of the High 
Chamberlain, not daring to return 
to his apartments in the palace. The 
Kiag, however, has been to see him. 
The Colonel, who witnessed the duel, 
tonntoini that your threat of shoot- 
ing Branicki through the head had 
ten the means of saving your life, 
*, in order to keep his head out of 
he put himself into an awk- 
wd position, which occasioned him 
to miii his aim. Had it not been 
&r das, you would certainly have 
i*® «hot through the heart, as Bra- 
nidi is so good a marksman, he can 
t ball through the blade of a 
knife. Another piece of good for- 
ton* b» that Bininski did not find 
out, when it would have been so 
ntfwal for him to conjecture you 
was concealed in the sledge.” 

“ The greatest good luck of all,” 
1^ replied, “ is, that I did not kill 
"tonkki, as had I done so, I should 
^rehtedly have been massacred, 
■to* nothing but his interference 
jjjdlbave saved me from the attacks 
* oil friends, whose sabres were al- 
uplifted against me. I am 
concerned at what has befallen 
foor Highness and the good Count 
^tocihnky. Since Tomatis has sur- 


vived Bininski's attack, I conclude 
hiapistol cannot have been loaded.” 

The Prince agreed with roe in this 
supposition. We were now inter- 
rupted by a messenger from the 
Woiwode of Russia, who presented 
me with a letter from his master, con- 
taining these words : “ Read what 
the King has just sent to me, and deep 
in peace.” The King's letter was as 
follows : — “ Branicki, my dear uncle, 
is in great danger. My surgeons are 
now with him, to afford him every 
assistance their skill can suggest. 
Meanwhile, I have not forgotten Ca- 
sanova, and 1 commission you to rive 
him the assurance of his pardon, 
even in the event of Branicki's death.” 
I respectfully kissed the letter, and 
imparted its contents to my illustri- 
ous visitors, who all agreed in ad- 
miration of a character so truly 
worthy of a crown. I now begged 
my guests to leave me. When they 
were gone, Campioni, who during 
the whole time had remained quietly 
in a corner, listening to what was 
passing, came forward and restored 
to me the sealed packet 1 had com- 
mitted to his care, shedding tears of 
affectionate joy at an event which, in 
his estimation, would reflect upon 
roe everlasting honour. The next 
morning, I was overwhelmed with 
visits and presents from all the great 
people who did not espouse Branicki's 
party. The messengers who waited 
upon roe with these gifts, were 
charged to say, that, as being a stran- 
ger, 1 might for the present moment 
he in distress for money, their em- 
ployers had taken the liberty to offer 
me a supply. To this 1 always re- 
turned ray thanks, but invariably de- 
clined accepting the money. 1 thus 
rejected at least four thousand ducats, 
and was somewhat proud of doing so. 
Campioni laughed at my scruples, 
and indeed with good reason, as I af- 
terwards found abundant cause to re- 
pent of them. The only thing 1 
would accept, was a dinner for four 
persons, with which Prince Adam 
Czartorinsky supplied me every day, 
hut which 1 was not in a condition 
to enjoy myself. Fulnerati fame 
cmcientur , was the favourite phrase 
of my surgeon, who had not yet suc- 
ceeded in finding the hall. The 
wound on the body was soon healed ; 
but on the fourth day, my arm swel- 
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led, the wound began to blacken, 
and threatened mortification. Upon 
this, the surgeons held a consulta- 
tion, the result of which was, that 
my hand must be taken off. This 
singular piece of news was announ- 
ced to me early in the morning, as I 
was reading the Court Gazette, which, 
after being looked over and approved 
of by the King, was always printed 
in the night-time. I laughed hearti- 
ly when they told it me, and re- 
ceived, with equal merriment, all who 
came in the course of the morning, 
to condole with me on my misfor- 
tune. While I was joking about it 
with Count Clari, who wanted to 
persuade me to submit to the opera- 
tion, the door opened, and three sur- 

f ros entered the room. I asked why 
was honoured with so numerous 
an attendance ? To which the one 
who daily visited me replied, that he 
wished to have the opinion of the 
other professors before he performed 
the amputation, and that they were 
come to examine the state of my arm. 
He took off the bandage, drew out 
his probing instrument, and after 
analysing the wound, they began 
talking together in Polish; and at 
length, when they deemed to have 
come to an agreement, they announ- 
ced to me in Latin, that they would 
take off my hand towards night-fall. 
This they seemed to think highly 
amusing, and assured me I had no 
cause for apprehension, and that this 
operation would positively insure my 
recovery. 1 however replied, that 
my hand was my own property, and 
that I would never submit to this 
most ridiculous amputation. After 
much altercation, 1 at length suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of my tormen- 
tors, by promising, that should the 
mortification extend, 1 would allow 
them not only to cut off my hand, 
but my arm also. I soon had to en- 
dure a series of tiresome visits from 
all those to whom the surgeons had 
reported my obstinacy. The Prince 
Woiwode wrote to me himself, to 
tell me that the King was quite 
astonished at my want of resolution. 
I immediately wrote to his Majesty, 
saying, that 1 did not know of what 
use my arm would be to me, with- 
out my hand, and that I preferred 
losing both together, should it really 
be proved that mortification was 


taking place. My letter was read by 
the whole court Prince Lubominkj 
came himself to represent to me bon 
wrong it was to laugh at those whh 
took an interest in me, and that it 
was perfectly impossible the three 
first surgeons in Warsaw should be 
mistaken in so simple a case. 

u They are not mistaken/’ I r* 
plied ; “ they only wish that 1 should 
be so." 

“ And for what reason ?” asked 
the Prince. 

“ In order to please Count Bn- 
nicki, who is very ill, and is perbapt 
in svant of something to comfbrl 
him." 

“ You must allow me,” said the 
Prince, “ to have my doubts as U 
how all this will end.” - 

“ Bat what if 1 should prove u 
have been in the right ?” 1 enquired 

“ Should this happen, 1 shall adj 
mire your firmness, and every on 
else will do the same. But tins re 
mains to be proved.” 

“ This evening we shall see if thl 
arm is affected, and should it be so 
1 give your Highness my word 0 
honour to allow it to be amputated 
to-morrow.” 

In the evening, the surgeons, fou 
in number, were again at their post! 
they unbound my arm, which wl 
twice as large as usual. I took 4 
probe, and sounded the wound mi 
self. Prince Sulkowsky, and tb 
Abbe Goudal, who belonged to t h 
Grand Woiwode's household, wet 
present. The four surgeons declare 
that the mortification had extrude 
to the arm ; that it was now too la 
to amputate the hand only, and tlq 
the whole limb must be taken off tl 
next morning at farthest. Weary \ 
disputing with them, I told tod 
they might come with the proper ii 
struments at the time appointed, ail 
that 1 would submit. They quick] 
took themselves off, to relate t] 
news at court, to Branicki, and j 
the Prince Woiwode. The nej 
morning I ordered my servant not I 
let them enter my room. 1 heard! 
more of them, and kept safe posse 
sion of my hand. 

On E aster-day 1 attended msi 
wearing my arm in a sling, which 
was not able to leave off for eighto 
months afterwards. This was on 
fourteen days after the accident, h 
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km am mow gained me universal 
mik; and thesargeons were looked 
apoa m dmd, either ignorant of their 
p wfan oD, or devoid of all common 
warn 

Another little circumstance, which 
•craned three divs after the duel, 
ocacooed me omen amusement. A 
Jcrait, eonuaiaioned by the Bishop 
of Pnen, to whose diocese Warsaw 
belonged, desired to speak to me in 
private. 1 dismissed all my attend- 
ee i*, and asked what was his busi- 
sns? u 1 am coroe,” said he, “ by 
hare of my Principal,” (a Czartor- 
iasky, brother of the Grand Woi- 
*ode,) “ to absolve you from the 
paaaee to which you nave subjected 
youself by the late duel.” 

“ There is no occasion for this, “ 1 
fephed, “ si n ce 1 cannot allow it to 
be called a dneL I was attacked, 
tod obliged to defend myself. 1 beg 
J<m will return my acknowledgments 
to year Reverend Lord ; and if you 
choose to give me absolution, with- 
wt my having any thing to confess, 
I am very willing to receive it.” 

w If you do not confess your sins,” 
fctonied the Priest, “ it is not in my 
power to absolve you from them ; but 
this much yon may do— you may ask 
>• to give you absolution for having 
to fight a duel.” ✓ 

“That 1 will do with pleasure. 
If my inUnlio* is to pass for a duel, 
[ *iu pray you to give me absolu- 
te, but not otherwise.” Upon this 

* gave it me in the usual form. 
Ikaaidri, 1 afterwards found, when 

■» dad was decided upon, had gone 
tow*, in order to confess, and re- 
the Sacrament, according to the 
“totoms of ancient chivalry. 

Three days before I left my room, 
tot Grand Marshal withdrew the 
gnxd which had hitherto been post- 
d at the convent door. After going 
J® ®*», I repaired to court, where 
tot King allowed me to kneel before 
tad presented me his hand to 
It had been previously settled, 
he should ask me why 1 wore 
■y «r«i in a sling ? 1 answered, it 
>to owing to rheumatism. 

. “ Take care of such rheumatisms 

* feme,” was his. Majesty’s reply. 
Hiring shown myself at court, 1 

•J«d my coachman to drive to the 
pies, which waa then occupied by 
1 thought it would be 


proper to pay him a visit ; ha had 
sent daily to enquire forme, and had 
returned to me my sword, which had 
been left on the field of action. He 
was ordered to keep his bed for at 
least six weeks to come; but waa 
permitted to receive the congratula- 
tions of his friends, on bang ap» 
pointed by the King to the office of 
Lofsezitz, or Grand Huntsman, a 
dignity not so high, indeed, as that 
of Grand Chamberlain, but which 
brought in considerable profits. Every 
one said that the King had waited to 
confer on him this appointment, till 
convinced of his skill as a marksman: 
yet, on the day of trial, 1 had proved 
myself a better shot than he. 

On my entering the anti-chamber, 
officers, lacqueys, and chasseurs, 
seemed struck with astonishment at 
seeing me. 1 desired the officer in 
waiting to ask if the Count would re- 
ceive me ? He sighed, and went into 
the room, returned a moment after, 
threw open the folding-doors, and 
begged me to walk in. Branicki waa 
lying on the bed, as pale as a corpse, 
enveloped in a robe de chambre of 
gold brocade, and supported by 
cushions decked out with rose-colour- 
ed ribbons. He took off his cap on 
my entrance, “lira come,” said I, 
“ to implore your Excellency’s for- 
giveness for not having borne with 
temper a slight affront, which, had 
I been more rational, 1 should not 
have regarded as any thing serious, 
and also to assure vou, that the ho- 
nour you have conferred on me is far 
more than proportionate to the pre- 
vious offence. I intreat your further 
intervention in my favour with those 
of your friends wno, not sharing in 
your own magnanimity, will think 
it necessary to consider me as aa 
enemy.” 

“ 1 acknowledge,” said he, “ to 
have insulted you ; but you will al- 
low, in return, that I have paid for it 
pretty dearly. With regara to my 
friends, 1 do not hesitate in declar- 
ing, that 1 shall not consider any one 
in that light who is deficient in re- 
spect towards you. Aa to any testi- 
mony of mine in your favour, you do 
not stand in need of it. The King 
esteems you as much as I do myaelf, 
in common with all those who are 
acquainted with the laws of honour. 
Pray sit done, and take some choco- 
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late, and let us be friends for the fu- 
ture/* 

“ And so you are quite well again ?*' 
he added. To which 1 replied, “ that 
I was, excepting being deprived of 
the use of my arm, which I did not 
expect to recover for at least a twelve- 
month/* 

“ You held out manfully against 
those surgeons,” pursued the Count, 
“ and were perfectly right in not 
giving way to the fool who thought 
he would be doing me a favour, by 
making you a cripple. Such men 
always judge of the feelings of othen 
by their own. I wish you joy at 
having exposed them, and kept your 
hand to yourself. But 1 have never 
been able to comprehend how the 
ball which had wounded you in the 
body, could ever reach your hand.” 

Before I had time to answer, the 
chocolate was handed me : immedi- 
ately after, the master of the house 
made his appearance, and could not 
refrain from Bmiling, at beholding 
me ; and in a few minutes the room 
was filled with ladies and gentlemen, 
who had no sooner heard of my visit 
to the Grand Woiwode, than curio- 
sity prompted them with the wish of 
being present at the interview. I 
could plainly perceive that they had 
not expected to find us talking to- 
gether so sociably, but they all Beem- 
ed delighted that this was the case. 
Branicki, however, returned to his 
former question, and again asked me 
how the ball could have entered my 
hand? I answered, 1 would, if he 
pleased, show him the position in 
which I was standing at the time ; 
and on his begging me to do so, I 
stood up, put myself into the same 
posture, and he then understood the 
whole business. 

“ You must certainly have intend- 
ed to kill my brother,** said Bra- 
nicki s sister Sapieha, “ since you 
aimed at his head/* 

“ Heaven forbid, my gracious 
lady,** I replied, “ that I should have 
had any such intention ! On the 
contrary, it was my best interest 
that his life should be spared, in or- 
der that he might save me, (as in 
fact he did,) from the fury of his at- 
tendants.*’ 

“ And yet you said,** she pursued, 
* ' that you would try your pistol a- 
gainst his forehead ?’* 


£Ah| 

“ That is merely a common ej 
pression ; but whoever understand 
the thing properly, aims at the mid 
die of the body ; and 1 can safely d< 
dare that my own aim was not s 
all higher.” 

“ That is true,” said Branicki 
“ your skill far surpasses mine ; “ 
have to thank you for a good lesson< 
“ The example your Excellenc 
gave me, of courage and self-posse* 
aion,” I replied, “ is far more deserv 
ing of imitation/* 

“ Of course,” said his sister, “ y© 
must be very much accustomed t 
the use of pistols ?” 

“ By no means,” I replied. “ Th 
late unfortunate adventure was m 
first essay. But 1 have an exa< 
perception of right lines, a corra 
eye, and a steady hand/* 

“ And this is all that is necessary; 
said Branicki : “ I am not deficier 
either in any of thepe points, yet 
rejoice that in the late occasion ip 
aim was less sure than usual.” 

“ Your Excellency *8 ball,” I n 

E lied, “ entered my fore-finger — a] 
>w me to return it to you, thoug 
somewhat mis-shapen, by h&vin 
come in contact with the bone.” 

“ I am sorry,” answered he, “ n< 
to have it in ray power to make yo 
a similar restitution.” 

After much lively and interestin 
conversation, I took my leave of tl 
Count, and went to pay my reaped 
to the Grand Marshal, to whose poj 
belongs the sole administration i 
justice. He was an old man < 
ninety, with whom 1 was not in th 
least acquainted ; but be had grants 
me :ny life, had secured me from tlj 
attacks of Branicki's Uhlans, and 
therefore felt that my respectful a< 
knowledgments were due to him. 
was announced, and shown into hi 
presence, and he asked me what 
wanted ? 

“ I am come,” said I, “ to kit 
the hand which signed my pardon 
and to make a promise to your Ky 
cellency tobe mere rational in futurei 
“ Indeed 1 should advise you i 
be so,” said he; “as to your paM 
don, you have no one but the Kic 
to thank for that, for if he bad vti 
interfered in your favour, I ahoul 
have let you lose your head.” 

“ Without regard to the existii i 
circumstances) your Excellency ?” 


JCasmtoas Adventures in Warsaw. 
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I6&3 Casanova s Ad ttuh irt* in Warm ftr. 

“Wbst existing circumstances? The next day 1 dined with the Woi- 
b it true, oris it not, that you hare wodin of WUna, Countess Oginsky ; 
fought a duel ?” she was the daughter of the High 

u Certainly not, since 1 only Chancellor of Lithuania, and of 
fought to defend myself. It could Countess Walstein, a venerable old 
not hare been called a duel, unless lady of eighty. During dinner, the 
Cent Branidd had conveyed me to Countess asked where the King had 
ante (dace beyond die boundaries, supped the preceding evening? None 
is compliance with my request, end of the company could tell her, and 
with our agreement I am therefore I remained silent Soon after, Ge- 
ifldined to believe that your Excel- neral Romiher entered die room, and 
lenqr, on a nearer Examination of the the same question was addressed to 
cue, would not have thought I de- him ; to which he replied, that the 
sored to lose my head/' King had supped at Princess Lubo- 

“ I cannot say what I might have musky's, and that 1 had been of the 
thought," answered he ; “ all 1 party. The Countess then asked me 
know is, that the King desired your why 1 had not answered her enquiry 
pndflo, which was a sign he thought at table ? “ Because,*' I replied, “ I 
you deserved it, and of this 1 wish do not like to think of having been 
you joy. If you will come and dine at a place where the King neither 
with me to-morrow, I shall be glad spoke to, nor looked at me— I see 
to see you.” that 1 am in disgrace, and cannot 

For the next fortnight I was over- imagine for what reason." 
whelmed with invitations from all On quitting the Woiwode's palace, 
quartos, but, for s variety of reasons, I went to pay a visit to Prince Sul- 
1 was induced to make a tour into kowsky, a man distinguished for his 
the fertile provinces of Podolia and good sense and sound judgment. 
Vdhynis, which soon after receiv- He received me, as he always did, 
ed the names of Galicia and Lodo- with great kindness, but tola me I 
roeria, it being thought they could had done very wrong in returning to 
uot effectually be incorporated with Warsaw, as the general opinion re- 
foe States of Austria without a specting me was entirely changed.' 
change of name. I pass over the “ But what have I done to deserve 
events of my journey, in order to this?" I enquired. “ Nothing," said 
nhte what happened to me during he ; “ but it is ever thus with the 
foe latter part of my stay in War- Poles; always wavering, inconsist- 
uw,sud my reasons for leaving that ent, and influenced by the opinion 
city. On ray return, I found my- of others : your fortune was made, 
self received, not only in a cold, but but you did not profit by the happy 
in a most unfriendly manner, where- moment: my advice is, that you 
w I went. I was even told, that leave Warsaw — I am going to quit 
do one had expected to see me any it myself." 

Dtore at Warsaw, and asked what After this visit, I returned to my 
tad brought me hack again ? “ To lodgings, where, about ten o'clock, an 
pay my debts," I replied, astonished anonymous letter was brought me. 




wode of Russia was auite changed entertained for me a sincere regard, 
towinU me ; and though I was some- and who imparted to roe a piece of 
fones invited to dinner in houses intelligence which he had heard from 
*tare 1 had been most intimate, the King himself. This was, that 
tfttedy any one thought of speak- his Majesty never desired to see me 
tag to me. The only friendly invita- again at Court, as he had discover- 
fo® 1 received, was from the Prin- cd that I had been flogged in effigy 
<** Lubomhsky, who asked me one at Paris, for having absconded with 
ev cning to sapper. I sat at a round a considerable sum belonging to the 
&Ne immediately opposite the King, funds of the Military Institute, and 
*ta did not address'! single word to moreover, that 1 was known to have 
but talked the whole evening perambulated all the provinces of 
*ifo Bertrand the Swiss. This was Italv, as the manager of a troop of 
3 foing which had never happened strolling players, 
to me since I had been in Warsaw. Calumnies such as these are easy 
col. xi. A a 
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to invent, but difficult to subvert ; 
and thus it is, that the restless acti- 
vity of hatred, urged on by envy, 
pursues its machinations at court. 
Willingly would 1 have treated this 
with the contempt it deserved, and 
instantly quitted the place ; but I had 
debts to discharge, and ray means 
were not sufficient to bear the expen- 
oea of a journey to Portugal, wnere 
I knew that ample resources awaited 
me. From this moment I avoided 
all society, saw no one but Carapioni, 
and wrote to Venice and other places 
where 1 had friends, for pecuniary 
supplies. While watting tar these, 
I one day received an unexpected 
visit from the officer who had been 
present at the duel. He entered my 
room with an embarrassed air, bring- 


Maria Theresa to quit the place with- 
in fbnr-and-twenty boars, and this 
for no other reason, but because be 
had brought the hereditary Arch- 
Duchess of Austria' Prince Louis of 
Wurtemberg's compliments. 

The next morning. Count Mosc- 
zinsky brought me two thousand 
ducats from the King, at the same 
time telling me, that his Majesty had 
had no idea 1 could have been dis- 
tressed by pecuniary matters at a 
time when 1 had so much more rea- 
son to tremble for my life. That a 
regard for my personal safety had 
been the only reason for his order- 
ing me away, as my life was in im- 
minent danger as long as 1 remained 
in Warsaw, and more particularly, 
as I was in the habit of walking out 


ing me an order in the King's name 
to quit the country within eight days. 
1 replied firmly, that he might tell 
the King, 1 should not think of 
quietly submitting to a command of 
tnis nature ; if I must quit the place, 
the whole world should know I was 
compelled to do so. “ It is impos- 
sible for me to be the hearer of such 


in the evening. It was well known, 
that several persons had challenged 
me without tne slightest provocation, 
to whom I had never returned any 
answer, and they, to revenge them- 
selves for the contempt with which I 
had treated them, would he very like- 
ly to assassinate me ! The King, 
therefore, was anxious to remove the 


an answer,” replied the Colonel. 
“ All I can do is, to tell the King I 
have made known to you his com- 
mands ; it remains with you to act 
upon them as you may think proper.” 

Transported with rage, I wrote a 
long letter to the King, representing 
to him, that regard for my own ho- 
nour obliged me to oppose his decree. 
“ My creditors,” I added, “ can on- 
ly forgive me for leaving Warsaw 
without satisfying their demands, 
when they find it was your Majesty 
who compelled me to this step.” 
Whilst I was considering through 
what means 1 could have this letter 
laid before the King, 1 received a 


possibility of this, and of the disturb- 
ances to which it might give rise. 
Mosczinsky likewise assured me, that 
I had no reason to consider my ho- 
nour as at all compromised by the 
order I had received, as the circum- 
stances under which it had been 
given, the person through whom it 
had been communicated, and the 
length of time allowed me for prepara- 
tion, all tended to obviate such an im- 
putation. The result of our confer- 
ence was, that I promised the Count 
to take my departure as soon as possi- 
ble, and intreated him to lay at the 
feet of his Majesty my acknowledge- 
ments for the favour he bad shown 


visit from Count Mosczinsky. 1 re- 
lated to him what had befallen me, 
and having read my memorial, 1 
asked him now I could send it ? To 
which he replied, with great kindness, 
that he would undertake to present 
it himself. After this, I went out, to 
refresh myself with a little cool air, 
and during my walks I met Prince 
Sulkowsky, who appeared not in the 
least astonished wnen 1 told him 
what had happened, and related to 
me a similar kd venture which had 
occurred to him at Vienna, where he 
eceived an order from the Empress 


me, and the gracious interest he had 
taken in my life. The generous 
Mosczinsky embraced roe, and beg- 
ged I would do him the favour of ac- 
cepting the trifling present of a tra- 
velling carriage, as 1 was not pro- 
vided with one of my own, at the 
same time conjuring me to write to 
him. Before I left Warsaw, I heard 
that Binetti's hrsband had eloped 
with her maid, carrying with them 
all her diamonds and plate, hut that 
the fair-one's friends nad agreed to 
lose no time in repairing her losses. 
The next day, I paid all my debts. 
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xoA m^f my ar r ang e m ents for leav- 
ag W»nw the following morning, 
m earn pony with Count Clari. — He 
tnrdled in his own carriage, and I 
in the one Moeczinsky had given me. 
We directed our course towards 

w 1 

mauBu. 


ILLCSTEATIOXS Or SCOTTISH BALLAD 
FOETBY. 

No. I. 

Aaou t twenty-five years ago, there 
were published in England no lew 
than five translations of Burger's ce- 
lebrated Ballad of “ William and 
Lcnore.~ In the periodical publica- 
tions of the day, it was insinuated 
tint the plot htui been taken from 
the Scottish ballad of “ Sweet Wil- 
liams Ghost," in Percy's Reliques, 
VoL III., p. 127 ; and in the month- 
ly Magazine for September 1796, tbe 
anchor was supposed to have found 
hit materials in an English ballad 
entitled, “ The Suffolk Miracle, or, 
A Relation of a young roan who, a 
month after his death , appeared to his 
sweetheart, and carried her on hone- 
hack for forty miles, in two hours, 
and was never seen after, but in his 
grave." Now, although it is cer- 
tainly true, that the wits of Gottin- 
gen, (of whom Burger was one) 
were at that time sadly ballad-struck 
by “ Percy's Reliques ;* yet there 
is no “ Suffolk Miracle" there ; and 
die traditions of his own country suf- 
ficiently justify our adopting, with- 
out reserve, the statement given in 
Bfirger's Life, (Works, VoL IV., p. 
36,) by his confidential friend and 
biographer. Dr Althop, that Bttrger 
once heard a peasant girl, by moon- 
fight, ringing, 

44 The moon shines bright ; 

The dead ride swift — 

Fair love ! art not afraid ?” 

and that this was the only founda- 
tion he had for his poem ; nor could 
die most anxious inquiries of him- 
self and his friends ever recover ano- 
ther line of the original. In the se- 
cond volume of “ Des Knaben Wun- 
derhom," p. 19, however, the whole 
ballad ( evidently a recent fabrica- 
tion ) is given, with a notice by the 
Editors, that “ Btirger heard this 
song in an adjacent room." 

In die first volnme of Rahbek and 
Nyerup's valuable edition of the Da- 


nish Ballads, p. 383, we find a scrap 
of a Norwegian song, 

“ The moon shines. 

The dead man grins ; 

Art thou not afraid ?” 

which Oelenschlaeger has preserved 
in his “ Palnatoke and in the 
very curious and extensive collection 
lately published at Stockholm, (of 
which mare hereafter ,) Pref. p. lii., 
there is a similar passage still re- 
membered in Sweden ; 

“ The moon shines. 

The dead man rides ; 

Bolla ! art not afraid ?” 

All those seem to have belonged 
to tales founded upon opinions once 
general (though now confined to the 
peasantry) among all the kindred 
nations of the north. Like our own 
tales and superstitions, (if they must 
be called by that name,) they are 
all of a moral tendency ; their influ- 
ence upon the minds and manners of 
the people was formerly very power- 
ful ; and the salutary effects of that 
influence are now fast disappearing, 
where the old light, which was stea- 
dy and distinct, has been put out by 
the new light, which flickers and da z«? 
zies, and too often shines upon ob- 
jects which were better left in tbe 
shade. 

The following ballad (tbe original 
of which will be found in Vol. I., p. 
210, of Nyerup and Rahbek’s w Ud- 
valgte Danake Viser fra Midelalte- 
ren,") is here given, not on account 
of any striking beauty to be found in 
itself, but because of its strong re- 
semblance to some of the oldest and 
most characteristic remains of the 
same kind in our own country, which 
we wish to illustrate, by furnishing, 
from time to time, select specimens 
from the ample materials in our pos- 
session ; leaving the reasonings upon 
the subject to your readers, or to 
your friend W. w ., who has shewn 
that he can reason equally well upon 
any thing, or upon nothing at all i 

AAOE AND ELSE. 

It was the knight Sir A age, 

He’s ridden him under oe*, 


• “ Under be i. e. under isle, is a 
phrase of constant occurrence in the Da- 
nish and Swedjsh ballads, and therefore 
we leave it just as we found it- 
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And he’s wedded the maiden El— im^ 
She was sae fair a may. 

He's wedded the maiden Elselille, 

Wi* mickle goud and fee ; 

And that day month thereafter, 

• In the black mools lay he. 

t 

It was the maiden ElseHDe, 

Sair was her maen and dool ; 

That heard the knight Sir Aage, 

Hyne under the black moot. 

Up raise the knight Sir Aage, 

His kist upon his back *f* ; 

Sae nigh’d he near the maiden's bow’r, 
Wi* mickle pain and wrack. 

Wi’ the kist he rapped at the door ; 

He had nae Claeding on : 

44 Rise up, rise up, maiden Else, 

And lat your bridegroom in." 

Then up spek maiden Elselille, 

4 * I'U nae unbar the door, 

But an thou the name o* Jesus name, 
As thou could do afore." 

44 Rise up, rise up, maiden Else, 

Unbar to me the door, 

For the name o* Jesus I can name, 

As I could do afore.” 

Up raise she, Eleselflle — ay down 
Her cheeks the tears did rin ; 
Unbarr'd the door to the dead man, 

To come her bow’r within. 

And she has ta’en her gouden kcam. 
And keam’d wi’ it his hair $ 

For ilka hair she reddit out, 

She loot fa' a moody tear. 

44 Now tell me, knight Sir A age, 
ADerdearest ! tell to me, 

How is it in the swarthy mools, 

And in the greaf wi’ thee 

44 It’s every time thy heart is glad. 

Or joy With thee is found, 

Wi’ leaves o* roses a’ my greaf 
Is sweetly curtain’d round. 

44 It’s every time thy heart is sad, 

Or dowie is thy mood. 

My weary kist is a* within 
Fill’d fti* o* lapper’d blOod." 


*f~ In the old Romances, people of the 
first rank sleep without their shirts ; and 
as ghosts in Germany, and in the North, 
generally come from their graves stark 
naked) and with their coffins On their 
backs, the presumption is, that they were 
buried without shrouds. In the wooden 
cuts to one of the older editions of the 
German 44 Heldenbuch," a skeleton bear - 
ing a coffin several times occurs. 


44 The red cock craws ; — I maun awa’, 
And tak’ my leave o’ thee ; 

The dead maun to the eard return. 

And there’s nae boot for me. 

H The black cock craws ; — I maun awa*. 
And to the greaf gang down : 

The gates o’ Heaven are opening—* 

To gang I maun be bown." 

Up raise the knight Sir Aage, 

Took the kist upon his back. 

And he is to the kirk-yard gane, 

Wi’ mickle pain and wrack. 

'Twas then the maiden Elselille, 

Sae dowie was her fa. 

Her bridegroom she has followed. 

Out throw the mirky shaw. 

When he wan throw the mirky shaw. 
And in the kirk-yard there, 

Swythe turn’d to colour o* the ground 
Sir Aage’s yellow hair. 

And whan he throw the kirk-yard wan. 
And in the kirk he gacd ; 

The roses blacken’d on his check. 

As haw as ony lead. 

44 O hear me now, love Elselille, 

Thou allerdearest mine ! 

Thou greet nor sorrow never mair. 

Nor for thy bridegroom pine ! 

44 Look up, look up to the lift sae dear, 
Wi’ stamies sma* and bright. 

Look up, and ye fu’ well may see 
How sauchtly gangs the night. 4 * 

She lookit Up to the heav’n dear -f. 

And stamies bright and sma’ : — 

Down sank the dead into the eard. 

And him nae mair she saw. 

Hame gaed the maiden Elselille, 

Wi’ heart fti’ sad and wae $ 

And that day month thereafter 
In the swart mools she lay. 

R. Jamieson. 


* 44 The gates of Heaven are opening,’’ 
Ac. In several of the Swedish 
as well as in some of our own, the ghost, 
on similar occasions, says, 44 The belts of 
Heaven are ringing" to mattins. Even 
the 44 amccna piorum concilia, elysiunv- 
que*’ of Virgil, however beautiful, is 
tame and Hat when compared with this. 

f In the Northern ballads, the beloved 
object who is revisited by a friendly ghost, 
is always desired to look up to the moon 
or stars) while the phantom vanishes — . 
Our ghosts are not so delicate. 
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16&&J On the Jn flmemce of ike Moon upon the Seatons* 


OX THE INFLUENCE OF THE MOON 
CrON THE SEASONS. 

Tmlrtad from * Paper of M. Oita*, in «• Amatol 

de Omaae et de Physique. Ferrier, lttK.* 

The moon acts upon the earth in 
a manner certain ana demonstrable ; 
for it enlightens our nights, it draws 
the earth a little from its elliptic or- 
bit, it occasions a small oscillation 
in the earth's axis, it produces the 
flux and reflux of the sea, and an 
anakeoos but less motion in the at- 
mosphere. But it has been the gene- 
ral opinion of mankind, from time 
immemorial, that, beside these de- 
monstrable effects, the moon, accord- 
ing to its different phases, exercises 
a considerable influence upon the 
weather, upon the health of mankind, 
upon animals, upon vegetation, and 
on chemical operations. Experience 
alone can throw light upon this sub- 
ject ; for it is possible that the moon 
may have an influence upon our at- 
m<xphere, produced by tne different 
feces of attraction wmch it exercises 
at different times, — and also by its 
light. Long and well-conducted expe- 
riments have completely refuted such 
hypotheses ; they have proved, that 
nettber the lunar phases, nor the situ- 
ation of the moon with respect to the 
am and earth, have scarcely any in- 
fluence upon the weather; for no fix- 
ed relation whatever can be discover- 
ed between them, notwithstanding 
the vast number of trials and obser- 
vations which have been made for a 
great number of years. The results 
deduced from one series of meteoro- 
logical observations, are always con- 
tradicted by another series : we cite, 
for example, Howard, who believed 
he had discovered that the barometer 
rose most frequently in the quad- 
ratures, and that its fall was most 
common in the syzigies. Cotte, on 
the contrary, to whom meteorology 
is mmudh indebted, and who com- 
menced in order to confirm the re- 
mark of Howard, afterwards found, 
by twenty yean* observation, that the 
bnometer was the highest at the 
tine of the new moons, and lowest 
at the time of the full moons. La- 
hade and Lamark have drawn from 
their observations the most opposite 
fault** respecting the effects of the 
anon in her passage by the plane of 
the equator. But a decisive proof of 


the small influence of the moon, ap- 
pears to me to result from this cir- 
cumstance, that this influence, bv 
whatever forces it may be produced, 
known or unknown, ought to be the 
greatest possible between the tropics ; 
however, in the equatorial regions, 
not a trace of it can be found. In 
these countries, the heat, the rain, 
the winds, Ac. all depend on the dis- 
tance of the sun from the senith of 
the place, without any regard to the 
situation or the phases of the moon. 
We may be yet more convinced of 
the smallness of this influence, if we 
reflect that the most opposite weather, 
in different parts, takes place at the 
same instant of time, and consequent- 
ly, under the same lunar phase. 
This fact is determined, with the 
greatest evidence, by the accounts of 
the weather which we receive from 
different places during the time of 
an eclipse. M. Bode, for example, has 
collectkl the remarks made during 
the time of the solar eclipse which 
happened on the 18th of November 
1816 ; where we perceive a strange 
mixture of good and bad weather, 
without any respect to order, spread, 
during this day, through a great part 
of Europe. Professor Brandes Hav- 
ing compared, with great labour, but 
in a very instructive manner, the va- 
riation of the weather which took 
place over a great part of the earth's 
surface in 1783, found no relation 
between it and the lunar phases ; and 
if a variation in the weather appeared 
to coincide with these phases in any 
one country, no variations, or oppo- 
site variations, would take place in 
other countries. The periods of eigh- 
teen and of nineteen years make no 
discovery of any sensible analogy in 
the variations of the weather during 
the years equally distant from these 
intervals. 

Some have pretended to have re- 
marked sensible effects produced by 
the rising of the moon, and by her 
c ulmina tion ; bnt the phenomena cit- 
ed by them, either do not prove this 
influence, or are not accurate. Seve- 
ral of our mariners also hold, that 
the full moon, when rising, dissipates 
the clouds ; but this prejudice owes 
its origin to the circumstance, that 
the clouds commonly disappear du- 
ring a tranquil evening, and con- 
sequently also at the rising of the 
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moon, according to a very just re- 
mark of M. Brandes. The pretend- 
ed observation, that a storm cannot 
approach from the zenith at the 
time of full moon, contradicts it- 
self ; for the electric cloud which is 
at the horizon of one place, is at the 
zenith of another place not many 
miles distant. But in asserting that 
the lunar influence upon the season 
is extremely weak, and that it is 
nearly lost among the other causes 
which produce a variation in the 
weather, we are not certain that the 
moon does not produce some little 
effect. Let us see what the theory 
seems to indicate. The moon and sun 
produce, twice in twenty-four hours 
fifty minutes, a flux and a reflux, 
both in the ocean and in the atmos- 
phere : these motions vary with the 
phases of the moon ; they are the 
strongest in the new and full moons, 
and the weakest in the first and last 
quarters. Let us suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the tides of the atmos- 
phere produce a change of .0354 of 
an inch in the height of the barome- 
ter, in syzygies ; it will produce only 
half that variation in the quadra- 
tures. Now, though these effects are 
so weak, it is not impossible but 
that the strong tides at the new and 
full moon may disjmc the atmos- 
phere to receive considerable motion. 
We dare not, therefore, declare as 
absolutely false, the observations 
which some philosophers pretend to 
have made, namely, that more storms 
happen at the time of new and full 
moon, than at the time of the quad- 
ratures. It is the same with respect 
to the passage of the moon through 
the equator, and through the perigee ; 
at these times it may act as an exciting 
cause, although no violent motion be 
produced by it in the atmosphere. 

The moon may also have an influ- 
ence upon the variation of the weather, 
in an indirect manner ; that is, by 
the motion of the waters of the ocean, 
at least upon some coasts. It is true, 
that, in the open sea, the height of 
the tides never exceeds three or four 
feet ; but upon the coasts, in bays, 
and narrow channels, the rise of the 
tides is much more considerable. At 
Brest, for example, it rises more than 
twenty feet, and at Bristol more than 
fifty. Ought not the motion of these 
large masses of water to occasion 


some variations in the atmoephei 
especially as they appear to bare 
small influence on the electricity 
the air ? The inhabitants of the se 
coasts believe it to be a fact, th 
the changes in the weather, and tl 
force and direction of the wind at 
clouds, depend on the tides. We nw 
here observe, that the tides of tl 
ocean, and those of the atmospher 
do not happen at the same instan 
though both are produced by tl 
sun and moon, and both have tl 
same period. The air being easil 
moved, and not being hindered i 
any obstacle, instantly obeys the ai 
tractive force of the moon ; but tit 
waters of the ocean are mole tard 
in obeying this force. On this a< 
count, the atmospheric tides imtm 
diately follow the passage of th 
moon over the meridian ; but hi^ 
water, in the open sea, does not tab 
place till three hours afterwards 
and on coasts, and in bays, it hap 
pens still later. It is possible, then 
that the mediate and immediate ef 
fects of the moon upon the atmos 
phere, in some places, mutually de 
stroy each other ; and this is perbap 
the cause why the astronomer HotbI 
ley, at Oxford, could not perceive, ii 
the English observations, any relaJ 
tion between the weather and th< 
phases of the moon ; while Toaldol 
at Padua, believed that he could d'u J 
iinguish the moon’s influence in th< 
observations made during fifty yean 
by Poleni. Now, though I would 
not deny but that the results deduced 
from observations by Toaldo migbl 
be partly true for the climate of Italy/ 
1 must still observe, that, from tbfi 
great number of exceptions to hh 
rules, he was himself convinced that 
the lunar influence was extreme ty 
small . A series of experiments, fot 
many years, has convinced me, that 
in our climate, where the weather is 
subject to more considerable and 
more numerous variations, the rule* 
of Toaldo are entirely wrong. For 
example, on the 7th of December, 
1813, the full moon coincided with 
the perigee, and two days after the 
moon had its greatest northern de- 
clination; so that, from the prin- 
ciples of Toaldo, the lunar influence 
ought to have been the greatest pos- 
sible; but, notwithstanding all this* 
there was not any sensible change in 
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relieve, then, that 1 The experiments made in Rome, in 


hfmwmstrated, that the influence 
#&»ooq upon the weather is so 
rnM that it is totally lost among 
ibyjTiite number of other forces 
aliases which change the equili- 
Iteaf our very moveable atmos- 
flat. The influence of the moon 
tpoa the weather, and upon the at- 
Bophere, being so insensible, we 
ut entitled very much to suspect 
& pretended influence either upon 
sat, animals, or plants. In fact, it 
bdl of it doe to illusion and preju- 
dice. It is evident that the duration 
d the period of some phenomena ex- 
hibited by men in health, agree only 
neatly, and never exactly, with the 
bur revolutions ; and that these 
phenomena show themselves under 
every phase of the moon, not only in 
persons of the same age, and of the 
fuse constitution, but also in the 
aae individual. This alone is suf- 
fiaeut to show that the moon has no 
influence, and all modern physicians 
or meed on this point. 

1 have little faith in the obser- 
nflon of Sanctorius ; namely, that 
■ea in health gain one or two 
pounds in weight at the commence- 
aoUof the month, and that they 
bie is much towards the end. In 
themme manner, observations made 
the greatest care, have induced 
ac to doubt very much the remark 
otod by the poet Lucilius, and often 
Mttrepeated ; namely, that lobsters, 
optfers, and other shell-fish, are fat- 
** while the moon is on the increase 


1783, by Athan. Cav&llon, and re- 
peated by Bertholon de Saint- Lasare, 
prove nothing respecting lunar light 
augmenting evaporation ; in the same 
manner I assert, that those of Weiti, 
made with potash at Lautenbetg, 
prove nothing respecting the lunar 
rays drawing forth humidity. If, 
in South America and Batavia, they 
have such a dread of moonlight, I 
should attribute the pretended per- 
nicious effects said to be produced, 
more to the humidity of the air, and 
to the coldness of the nights, than to 
the effect of any influence of the 
moon. Bontius observed the tetanus 
to take place at Java most frequently 
during the night, in the rainy sea- 
son ; and he expressly remarked, that 
the two terrible diseases so frequent 
in the East Indies, namely, the cho- 
lera morbus and the dysentery, most 
frequently took place during the rainy 
months of summer. The celebrated 
Reil observes, that sailors have be- 
come incapable of supporting day- 
light, from having slept exposed to 
die light of the moon. I have, how- 
ever, never heard from our sailors 
any complaint of this kind. M. Reil 
also asserts, that children sleep less 
tranquilly when the moon is on the 
increase. Having had no experience 
on this subject, I cannot speak de- 
cidedly as to the truth of it ; but, in 
any case, we could explajn it with- 
out having recourse to the influence 
of the moon. I should be glad to 
know if painters have really remark- 


flwnwhen die is decreasing. Avery ed that the feeble light of the moon 
fcflle attention will convince us of has an effect upon their colours, aa 
nullity of this assertion ; espe- they have pretended it has *. In a 
«Ih if we can but credit the re- word, experience does not prove any 
made by the able physician, particular influence of the moon a 
Madt I have the greatest confi- phases upon animal organization ; 
in the very careful experiments and the theory given by R. Mead is 
by the celebrated agriculturists, absolutely false. I can positively aa- 
wjuiiterie, Nardraann, Reichard, Bert, that I have always been atten- 
Hartenfels ; also by the great live to this subject, with respect to 
Buffon and Reaumur ; sick persons,- dnring the long time 
*Qo proved distinctly, that the in- that I have practised medicine, and 

or decrease of the moon had 

»idnence, either upon the germi- . E riments made at the Roya i 0 b- 
of seeds, or upon the increase sensory at Paris, have proved that the 
?jT*\ 0r upon the rapidity of Ught uf the moon, condensed by a very 
mar developement, or upon their powerful lens, had no effect whatever in 
l have also much difficulty altering chemical products, though very 
« beUeving, that the light of the sensibly, and easily affected by the light 
produces a particular effect of the sun — Note by the French Trans- 
ufent bora that of any other light, htor. 
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that I never perceived any relation 
between the courses of the moon and 
my patients, or between their symp- 
toms and the means of effecting cures. 
Neither have I remarked any influ- 
ence of the lunar phases, either on 
diseases caused by worms, or dropsy, 
tumors, or even on epileptic dis- 
eases; I will not, hewever, deny, 
contrary to so many ancient observa- 
tions, but that the moon may have 
some influence in particular dis- 
eases. 

Among all the instruments we can 
employ, in order to detect natural 
agents, otherwise imperceptible, the 
most sensible, as Laplace has very 
properly observed, are the nerves, 
the sensibility of which is often in- 
creased by disease. It is by means 
of the nerves that we can discover 
the feeble electricity produced by 
the contact of two metals ; and it 
can only be owing to the extreme 
sensibility of the nerves, that some 
sick persons are able to perceive the 
influence of the moon in particular 
situations, that influence being so 
extremely small. 

It may also be this circumstance, 
perhaps, which has discovered to phy- 
sicians that there is a relation be- 
tween the lunar phases and the ac- 
cess of epilepsy and insanity. I dare 
not decide whether we are to explain 
in this manner the remarks maae by 
Diemerbrack and Remuzzini, respec- 
ting die pestilential fevers which 
raged in the years 1636 , 1692 , 1693 , 
and 1694 . It could, however, be 
owing to nothing but accident, that 
so many persons affected with fever 
died, during the time of the lunar 
eclipse, which happened on the 21st 
of January 1693 . The influence of 
the moon upon the crisis of diseases, 
taught by Galen, and defended so 
Jong in the schools of medicine, is 
contradicted by experience, at least 
in Europe ; and if Balfour be right, 
in asserting that there is a con- 
nection between the tides and the 
access of endemic fevers in India, 
and Uiat the crisis of fevers happens 
but at the moment when the luni- 
solar action begins to decrease, we 
can only so far agree with him, diat 
this effect only takes place near the 
sea-coast. In general, we must read 
those authors, who refer so many 
things to the effects of the moon on 


diseases, with considerable distrus 
It is here, as in many cases of reve 
rie — we only see it when we belicr 
it. A belief in this influence ca 
only deceive the observer, who,othei 
wise fond of truth, shares this belie 
with the sick person ; and thus it i 
that hope and fear excite in the imi 
gination effects to which the moo 
does not in' any way contribute 
Thus, also, it was in former time 
People in general were afraid of edi j 
ses of the sun and moon,' and belies 
ed that these phenomena exercise 
certain pernicious influences ovt 
rick persons, and persons possesso 
of weak nerves ; now, absolutely n 
rick person perceives the effect, an 
the physicians pay no attention to it 


THE FAIRY MINSTREL, AND OTHt 
FOEM8. BY WILLIAM MILLAR 9 . 

We have been induced, by mor 
considerations than one, to notice thi 
little volume, which comes from th 
land hallowed by the last residence c 
the never-to-be-forgotten Burns, an 
contains poetry certainly above roedi 
ocrity, and which may claim a toler 
ably near approximation to a highe 
order of the art. It is also the pro 
duction of a young candidate for poe 
tical fame, who, if he profit by ou 
admonitions, may in time aspire t 
die achievement of still more success 
fill efforts. The capital fault of th 
author consists in having filled th 
first and largest portion of his volum 
with a tram of rhapsodies, callo 
“ The Fairy Minstrel/" which, ba 
ting smooth and agreeable versifies 
tion, with occasional glimpses e 
genius, is at best a sort of Aims 
drapery, to deck out the merest ba 
vardage. Mr Millar's pinions re 

J [uire much nurture and growth, be 
ore he can hope to spurn the bound 
ed reign of human existence, — to soa 
successfully into the region of supci 
naturalities, — and to hold convert 
with beings who never had existenc 
but in the night-dreams of supersti 
tion, or in the day-dreams of poeti 
cal imagination. To ensure any thin 


• In one volume duodecimo. Prini< 
at Dumfries, for Oliver &, Boyd, an 
Waugh & lnnes, Edinburgh. 
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i in such attempts,' it is 
that the fable be con- 
r the very best rules of art, 
1 in the richest variety of 
and situation. It must al- 
__jadorned with all the vigour 
*9 graces which the loftiest poetical 
ial|iiation can bestow, and without 
it is nothing, and worse than 
yp g, and vanity. But the times 
when such flights might be tolerated 
hwe gone past. “ The White Lady 
of Avenel,” although decked out 
coder the directing genius of the 
Mighty Master himself, is no 
great favourite. The supernatural 
Hties of Shakespeare, Spencer, and 
other worthies of their age, are, it is 
tree, not only tolerated, but ad- 
aired. Yet, after making every al- 
lowance for the veneration we owe to 
these remnants of the “ olden time,** 
and to the presiding influence of un- 
rivalled genius, — is not a very consi- 
derable proportion of that admiration 
ri vetted to, and dependent upon, our 
dfections for them as the companions 
of our youthful studies — dependent 
upon that halo, which, until our 
l«ot hour, brightens and endears 
afl our youthful and strongest asso- 
ciations? 

Mr Millar is chargeable, not only 
with the sin of being a modem, but 
with that of the total neglect of every 
thing Kke ingenious superstructure 
of fable to amuse, in the absence 
of those higher beauties to which 
** have alluded. When, therefore, 
comes with his second edition to 
the Dumfries Courier printing-office, 
(this volume exhibits an unusually 
uvourable specimen of provincial 
typqpaphy,) let him, by all means, 
GHHign his fairies and their min- 
pd to “ the tomb of all the Capu- 
kk,”--let him reserve his poetical 
decorations for human beings, with 
jhom he is better acquainted, — and 
« them occupy the front, instead of 
*he rear, of his next poetical adveq- 
ta*** Let him also expunge “ The 
Dream” from his second edition, and 
crcaign it to haunt the eternal sleep 
bis fairies. Although Hotspur, in 
the pages of Shakespeare, is not yet 
gotten, — better, far better, had Sir 
"dter Scott again 


from the dust 


UWUI UIC UU91 

WopiAo* sleeping hero, bid him tread 
•“e *oene for our amusement,” 
y oi. XI. 


than Mr William Millar publish 
such a thing as his dream, after Lord 
Byron's “ Darkness, a Dream," or 
after the “ Last Day" of Young and 
of Michael Bruce. 

We must also caution Mr M. to 
avoid carefully, in future, the repeti- 
tion of some instances of bad taste, 
and of solecisms in language, which 
have crept into his volume. For the 
sake of brevity, and to show the au- 
thor that “ such things are," we shall 
point out only two instances. In page 
14, we have the following sample of 
antithetical nonsense : 

M So sweetly sad— so sadly sweet.” 

Precisely so ! It is flrBt “ sweetly 
sod," although we have never yet 
heard of any kind of sadness that was 
sweet ; and then it is “ sadly sweet" 
which is exactly what Tom, Dick, or 
Bill, of the High School, would say 
of the sugar plums, which mamma 
had given him in die morning, to 
make him a good hoy, and pay at- 
tention to Mr Carson, and the rela- 
tive Qui, Qua, Quod. 

The next, and a still more palpa- 
ble blunder in the proper use of lan- 
guage, occurs at page 178, in the 
lines on the death of die Rev. John 
Dunn : 

“ Ah ! thou answered nothing.” 

We have seldom met with an in- 
stance in which, by a singular perver- 
sion of ingenuity, three words have 
been made to express such a degree of 
complex absurdity. If we read the 
line according to the following punc- 
tuation, “thou answerest — nothing;" 
dien “ nothing " is the amount of the 
dead gendeman's positive answer. If, 
again, we furnish “ nothing" with a 
capital letter at the beginning, and 
read the line after this slight altera- 
tion, it will imply that the dead man 
gave a positive answer to a gen de- 
man called “ Nothing,” (a man of 
a very ancient family in this world, 
whatever may be the case in the next ) 
who had previously asked him a ques- 
tion ! If, lastly, we read the line ra- 
pidly, we come to the meaning which 
the author really intended to convey, 
and which is neither more nor less 
than this, that the dead gendeman 
gave no answer at all; which was 
just what might have been expected ! 
If Mr Miller will have the goodness 
to substitute “ not" for “ nothing,’ 
B b 
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in his next edition, the line will be 
at least English, and, what is more, 
intelligible. 

Having thus noticed what we con- 
sider as the errors, we now turn to 
the more pleasing task of pointing out 
the merits of Mr Miller. 

This youthful poet is obviously an 
imitator of Lord Byron. He has not 
yet, it is true, displayed much of 
that intensity of thought, and vigour 
of expression, embodied in the ver- 
sification of the Noble Lord ; but 
it affords us pleasure to state, that his 
effiisions are in unison with the best 
sympathies of our nature, and ardent- 
ly devoted to the support of that 
moral and religious creed on which 
are grounded our best and dearest 
hopes. The following stanza, how- 
ever, from the lines to Bertha, is 
somewhat characteristic of Byron’s 
gloomy views : 

Wilt thou not weep, when on Corrup- 
tion's chan 

Thy pitying eye shall mark my name 
enroll'd ; 

When o’er this now fall kind and faith- 
fa! heart 

The lazy reptile trails each dammy 
fold; 

When this warm bosom shall be chill 
and cold, 

Its former hopes and fears remember- 
ing not ; 

When, pent and shrouded in my nar- 
row hold. 

Even Bertha’s very self 1*11 have for- 
got. 

While rank weeds gaily wave above my 
slumbering spot ? 

It is, however, atoned for by the fol- 
lowing, which alludes to the consola- 
tions derived from religion : 

Let cold Privation's withering hand in- 
vade, 

And club her famish'd myrmidons a- 
round ; 

This i^ the saint's surrounding pali- 
sade, 

That bars their entrance on forbidden 
ground ; 

Let Sickness, too, inflict her deadliest 
wound, 

And Trouble all his wasting horrors 
spread; 

This is the dew that JUnoers the barren 
ground. 

That pours fresh balm upon the suf- 
ferer’s head. 

And softens into down Affliction's thorni- 
est bed. 


Yea, let himself, the King of Terrors, 
come, 

Ghastly appardl'd for the dreadful 
fight! 

This is the hope that mitigates our doom. 
And blunts the poison'd arrows of Iris 
might; 

That bids the victim bravely holl o a — 
“ Smite !’* 

While his glad soul, unshackling from 
her day, 

Big with importance, and in triumph 
flight, 

Wings o’er the Almighty’s path-way 
—lives in day, 

And flouts with victor-smile the stem 
avenger's sway ! 

The following part of an Address 
to Fancy, in page 22, of the Fairy 
Minstrel, is, we think, very beauti- 
ful : the concluding lines appear a 
tolerably close imitation of perhaps 
the most beautiful passage in the 
Giaour of Lord Byron. 

Sweet Fancy ! may I come to thee. 
Though last, yet not the leastto me. 
Whom often, in the hour of pain, 

I've sought and never sought in va in : 

Do thou but raise thy magic wand. 

And all the charms of Fairy land 
Will burst upon the ravish'd eye, 

As fair as bright reality !— 

Oh ! 'neath thy soft and soothing power 
I’ve linger’d many a happy hour. 

Inviting thy transmuting skill 
To please a thousand flights of will. 

And picture scenes to glad the eye 
That charm’d even when the spell was by. 
With thee, sweet Fancy ! I have trod 
The kingly hall, a monarch crown’d. 
Proud menials crouching to my nod. 

And starry nobles glittering round ; 
While, with a nation's lavish'd treasure, 

I revel’d on the lap of Pleasure, 

With every Messing at command 
The joys of sense could well demand t — 
And — but for that 6trange, meddling fear. 
That ever gave my bosom woe. 

Still whispering in the conscious ear, 

“ There is no lasting joy below 
And— but for that convincing sigh 
Breath'd from the very lips of bliss. 
That spoke of weak mortality 
In every hour of happiness— 

I then had priz'd the pleasures given. 

Too much to seek a happier heaven. 

We would willingly have quoted 
other passages abounding in copious 
diction, and rich and sweet versifica- 
tion, but our limits prevent us. It 
is, however, in the minor pieces, 
that Mr Miller's genius appears to 
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die greatest advantage. We would, 
is particular, instance the lines 
(exceotuig always the unhappy line 
on which we have animaa verted, 
perbsps too severely,) to the me- 
mory of the Rev. John Dunn ; 
The Vision ; The Orphan ; and 
The Storm. The Infant's Dream, 
we think superior to many of Words- 
worth's happiest effusions. There is 
a winning tenderness, and a pathos in 
it, which would have done honour 
to that great poet. W e conclude our 
extracts with “ The Soldier's Fu- 
neral," not because it is the best, but 
the shortest of Mr M's. minor poems. 

Siw ye that phalanx move, solemn and 
slow. 

With the sleeper that ne’er shall a- 
waken ? 

Heard ye the load lamentation and woe 
That the sons of the mighty were mak- 
ing? 

How sadly sublime is the bugle’s wild 
breath ! 

And how mournful the funeral train ! 

To prove that the Soldier is honour’d at 
death, 

Tho* he fail not to sleep with the slain. 

The helmet is vacant — the sable-dad horse 
Is woefully drooping his head, 

As if he were griev’d for his rider’s pale 
corse, 

And wept o’er the bier of the dead 1 

And the sword, that erst gleam’d in the 
glory of strife 

When the hosts were in terror array’d. 
Is (tin, as a thing that is robb’d of its life, 
Or the arm which it never betray’d. 

Bat ’tis o’er ; — he, who stood amid thou- 
sands that fell. 

Is a victim at last to the grave ; 

The artillery's thunder is tolling his hm»n t 
To hallow the tomb of the brave. 

Tfcedhmit of the battle no more shall a- 
wake him, 

Ncr the echo of Liberty’s breath ; 
ft* the camp and the field are far ever 
forsak en — 

He has sunk in the slumbers of death 1 


the seasons contemplated in 
the spirit or the gospel, six 

SERMONS. BY THE REV. THOMAS 
GILLESPIE, MINISTER OP CULTS. 
BLACKWOOD, EDINBURGH. 1822 . 

These Sermons impose no difficult 
Udt on our critical sagacity, yet seU 
do«a hare we met with a work which 
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put our critical justice to so severe a 
test. Their faults and their beau- 
ties, though far from being equally 
numerous, are at least equally pro- 
minent, and they sometimes come 
upon us in the most perplexing al- 
ternation. Arraigned on the stem 
principle adopted by a certain cele- 
brated junto. Judex damnatur cum 
noeens absolvitor , their author might 
fear and tremble; for his offences are 
exactly of that description, over 
which a critic, determined to shew his 
sagacity by censuring, might growl 
with the greatest satisfaction. Tried 
by the more generous, hut surely as 
reasonable principle, Damnatur ju- 
dex, qui bonum damnat , he might 
well be confident of a favourable sen- 
tence, for in every page his faults are 
redeemed by merits of the highest 
order ; and scarcely have our brows 
been gathered into the frown of re- 
proof, when we find them relaxed in- 
to the placid complacency of appro- 
bation, or lightenedup with the glow 
of admiration and delight. 

Weighed, then, in the equal balance 
of genuine criticism, he anil be found 
wanting in few of the great qualities 
which destine an author for exten- 
sive and enduring fame. Yet his 
faults will not altogether kick the 
beam ; and, swinging as they do in 
pendulous notoriety, they may at- 
tract the eyes, and 'draw forth the 
animadversions of many a Mala* 
growther critic, who cannot, or will 
not, appreciate the sterling qualities 
by which they are so decidedly out- 
weighed. 

These faults we do not mean to 
extenuate. An affectation to display 
vigour of talent, and originality of 
genius, to the neglect of the more 
ordinary and attainable qualities of 
correctness and taste, is the character- 
istic vice of modem literature — a vice, 
which has passed from those ephe- 
meral productions, in which, present 
effect being the prime object, it might 
be comparatively harmless, if not 
beneficial, into works of a graver and 
more important character, and which, 
we hesitate not to predict, will oper- 
ate as an active principle of morta- 
lity in some favourite compositions, 
which, if prepared with more care, 
and seasoned with better taste, would 
have continued to be relished and 
admired, so long as the human mind 
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retained its sensibility to beauty of 
sentiment and grandeur of concep- 
tion. To the ingenious author of 
these sermons, the term affectation 
would indeed be egregiously misap- 
plied ; but, while we are willing to 
do homage to his powers, we would 
beg leave to remind him, that the 
consciousness of natural superiority 
is no apology for crudeness and ne- 
gligence ; that we like to see Her- 
cules wield his club with grace, as 
well as with vigour ; and that even 
the symmetry of Apollo may be 
marred or disguised by awkward at- 
titudes or unbecoming drapery. But 
we are in danger, we find, of expa- 
tiating in censure, while we are ra- 
ther disposed to give forth our feel- 
ings in expressions of regard and of 
kindness ; for with much regard 
and kindness do we welcome this 
first avowed production of our au- 
thor s pen ; and if we feel compelled 
to apply the rod, we lift it in the 
spirit of duty and affection. As if 
our author, conscious of his ability 
to counteract the impression which 
his blemishes might occasion, were 
desirous to familiarize his readers 
with them at once, we find them pe- 
culiarly glaring in his very first sen- 
tences; and had we shut the book, af- 
ter glancing at the first and second 

S , — whatever idea we might have 
xl of the propriety of his re- 
marks, or the felicity of his concep- 
tions, — we should have entertained 
but a poor opinion of either his pro- 
priety or felicity in expressing them. 
The subject of his first Sermon is 
“ Winter ; or, God manifested in his 
pavilions of darkness.'* He has 
chosen for his text the sublime words 
of David, (2 Sam. xxii. 13.) “ He 
maketh darkness his pavilion around 
him," and he thus commences : ' 

To us, who inhabit a less rigorous 
climate — upon whose dwellings, even at 
this season of darkness, the sun daily di- 
rects a cheering influence— who arc en- 
abled, amidst the inclemencies of winter, 
to procure and to participate many social 
and domestic comforts, the habitations of 
those less favourably circumstanced, na- 
turally suggest an aspect of dreariness and 
desolation. To those, again, who are si- 
tuated in a different extreme, who live un- 
der perpetual sunshine, and amidst the 
undecaying spring of a southern climate ; 
to whom u ice, and snow, and hoar frost,” 
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are unknown ; who, amidst undying ve- 
getation and verdure, endeavour to ap- 
prehend our winter scenery — our naked 
and leafless forests — our variable and in- 
clement atmosphere, our “ ice in morsels, 
our snow as wool to persons under 
these circumstances, our cold and unge- 
nial latitudes must, on the other band, 
appear comfortless and revolting: and 
yet certain it is, that no known cli- 
mate under heaven is totally destitute 
of the means of supporting, and supply- 
ing comfort to man. 

Let our author himself attempt to 
analyse these sentences, and we are 
quite sure he will be surprised and 
startled, at the unlucky chance which 
has led him to crowd into so few 
lines, and these introductory, so many 
instances of careless construction, and 
of improper phraseology. We know 
the difficulty of entering easily and 
gracefully upon a subject, even when 
our brain is teeming with ideas, and 
when we have traced, in a well-di- 
gested arrangement, the order in 
which they are to be marshalled forth. 
But we know, likewise, the import- 
ance of conciliating, at the outset, the 
good opinion of our readers, and of 
affording them no opportunity of ca- 
villing, while their minds, as yet free 
and disengaged, can coolly attend to 
every peculiarity of style and expres- 
sion. But, to escape from the un- 
pleasant and invidious task of cen- 
suring, when there is so much to com- 
mend, we shall sum up, in a few 
words, what we think the besetting 
sins of our author, (which, at the 
worst, are venial, and easily corrected) 
that we may leave ourselves some 
6pace to enlarge on his better quali- 
ties, which are far more numerous 
and peculiar. The faults which ap- 
pear to us most remarkable in his 
style, are the too frequent use of ab- 
stract and general terras, which 
sometimes offend by the novelty of 
their application, and sometimes ren- 
der his meaning obscure or doubtful 
by a strange and harsh combination 
of terms; an occasional mixing or 
impropriety of metaphor, suggesting 
absurd and ludicrous images ; a strong 
propensity to accumulate epithets, 
which only swell the sentence with- 
out adding to the sende ; an excessive 
fondness for alliteration, and a home- 
liness and vulgarity of expression, 
which sometimes destroy the effect of 
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hfttocst and most animated passages, 
ffltifrmld be guilty of great injustice 
to Apr author, however, were we to 
faHittte that these faults are of fre- 
uuia i t occurrence ; on the contrary, 
tSsAare so rare, that, compared with 
th^Sitrinsic beauties of this interest- 
ing and delightful little volume, they 
may be accounted little more than 
the snail dust of the balance ; and 
we should wonder at ourselves, for 
even pausing to notice them, had not 
most of them been forced upon our 
•iwervation at the outset, before we 
had been subdued, by the author’s 
powerful genius, into the attitude and 
tone of unqualified admiration. We 
fed ourselves on much safer ground 
than in our censures, when we aver, 
that in no modem sermons are all the 
high attributes of genius more une- 
quivocally displayed than in these 
now under our review. In sermons 
on the seasons there is, of course, but 
little exercise for the reasoning fa- 
culty, — though it does occasionally 
War in equal vigour with the 
ocher powers, which the author’s 
subjects more immediately call forth. 
But if an imagination, glowing with 
the brightest conceptions, creating at 
'sill the fairest poetical images, and 
fraught with the most appropriate 
illusions, yet under the control of a 
correct and enlightened judgment ; 
if a comprehension, capable of the 
roost extended views and the most 
profound reflections; if a heart influ- 
enced by the finest sensibilities, and 
eipafidmg with all the sympathies 
the charities of our nature, — 
cun constitute any claim to the dis- 
troctum of genius, assuredly that dis- 
fcnetien wifi be readily awarded to 
°ur author by every reader of discri- 
roinidon and taste. But these ser- 


roons possess a yet higher and rarer 
roerit, which constitute, in our esti- 
roadon, their principal excellence: 
h is the merit of rendering all these 
Powers subservient to the purest and 
rocit ardent religious sentiment, to a 
devoted admiration of the precious 
truths and promises which the gos- 
pel reveals, and a benevolent and al- 
rooat enthusiastic zeal to awaken 
°thoi to a due appreciation of the 
twh as it is in Jesus, — of the anima- 
ting motives which it proposes, — the 
tinged and glorious views of the 
“ifiae economy which it opens up, — 


and the exalted hopes which it in- 
spires. While we contemplate, with 
him, the fair volume of Nature, we 
find it only an appropriate and beau- 
tiful introduction to the more in- 
structive volume of inspiration : in 
the progress, the perfection, and the 
decay of that immense variety of 
productions which mark the advance 
of the seasons towards the dreary 
conclusion of the year, the period 
of desolation and dead), we read 
the fate of man, — his short-lived 
gaiety, bustle, and activity, closed in 
the hopelessness of apparent annihi- 
lation ; and are all led, from the chill- 
ing and appalling scene, to that gra- 
cious system, by which alone the 
hopes of mortal men are revived, 
and life and immortality clearly 
brought to light. The great moral 
to which our author wishes to con- 
duct us, and of which, indeed, wc 
are never permitted to lose sight, is, 
that however our minds may be pre- 
pared by constitutional sensibility, or 
by the advantages of education, for 
enjoying the sublime and beautiful 
of creation, he alone can contemplate 
its glories with un mingled pleasure, 
who can view them as the earnest of 
those brighter glories to which his 
Heavenly Father, reconciled through 
the Saviour, points the hopes of his 
believing children ; he alone can look 
forth, in calm tranquillity, on the 
more awful displays of Divine Majes- 
ty, in the summer’s thunder and the 
winter’s storm. Who knows that they 
are under the direction of that wis- 
dom and benevolence which have 
effected his escape from more alarm- 
ing dangers, ana can make all things 
work together for good to his confi- 
ding and humble people. Without 
the formality of regular divisions, a 
regular and natural arrangement ap- 
pears in every sermon, which would 
render it a very easy task to analyse 
them. This, however, we shall not 
attempt, but shall content ourselves 
with a few quotations, to illustrate 
the remarks which we have ventu- 
red to offer, and to give our readers 
some idea of the author’s manner and 
style. 

In his first Sermon, the subject of 
which is Winter, he begins with 
adverting to the relative ideas which 
the inhabitants of different regions 
naturally form of the horrors and 
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privations which winter brings to 
those who live in climes less fa- 
voured than their own, and observes, 
that as there is no latitude where hu- 
man life may not be sustained and 
eqjoyed, so there is no variety of 
season, even under the same climate, 
which is not marked by divine bene- 
ficence. Contrasted with the other 
seasons, winter presents a more sen- 
sible evidence of the resistless and 
unmeasured power of the Creator — 
an idea which he illustrates in the 
following original and striking man- 
ner: 

During the seasons of progressive or of 
decaying vegetation, we regard, as it 
were, the ornaments, and the ornaments 
alone, of a magnificent edifice, — our at- 
tention is fixed upon the separate and 
component parts too much in detail, to 
obtain any very correct or commanding 
impression of the whole. But in winter 
our view is arrested to the simple but 
magnificent sublimity in which that whole 
is invested. There is nothing superficial 
or merely ornamental to withdraw our at- 
tention, from the vast, and the solid, and 
the intrinsic; from the consideration of 
that strength, harmony, and proportion, 
by which God has most forcibly express- 
ed the excellency of his working. 

Mere bulk, however, and compass, and 
arrangement of parts, fail of conveying 
that impression of sublimity, and by im- 
plication of “ Power,” which can only 
be attained when these attributes are 
combined, in all their extent, with that 
of Motion. The sea, at rest in all the 
glassy smoothness of a boundless plain, 
is indeed an interesting object ; and in 
the still, small whisperings of reflection, 
gives distinct manifestation of a powerful 
Creator: but the same object, impelled 
into 44 motion” by the breath of Heaven ; 
animated into full swell and swing by 
the tempest ; mixing and mingling with 
the cloud ; struggling with the fury of a 
troubled and indistinct horizon ; detach- 
ing itself from the distance, and coming 
down upon the shore in threatening, and 
swollen, and accumulating strength ; re- 
coiling, in broken and ponderous frag- 
ments, from the opposing rocks ; Or toss- 
ing, as a thing of nought, the labouring 
vessel ; — this indeed is sublime, and irre- 
sistibly suggests His immediate presence 
and operation, 44 whose way is upon the 
mighty waters.” Man has thus an op- 
portunity afforded him, during Winter in 
particular, of contemplating the Deity in 
his most striking and essential attitude 
—in the demonstration of unmeasured 


Power— in 44 the blackness, and the dal 
ness, and the tempest,” — in all the 
great and arresting movements to whi 
the elements around him are then sv 
jeeted. 

We are strongly tempted to quo 
largely from this Sermon, whioh pr 
ceeds in a strain of sustained elevatio 
and, with no less truth than beaut 
contrasts the Divine Power with tl 
impotency of man, and describes thi 
feeding of entire dependence wbi< 
the season of darkness and desolatie 
induces, leading us to fly to thi 
“ unseen power, and sleepless pn 
tection, which is neither modified n< 
obstructed by times nor by season 
by light nor by darkness , warns x 
how we are reminded by this scaso 
of our mortal and perishing destinj 
and of the instability of all huma| 
joys ; draws an analogy between th 
departure of this ungenial period 
and of that original winter, when th 
earth was without form and void; al 
ludes to the indifference with whid 
this annual miracle is regarded, aiK 
concludes with these cheering an^ 
beautiful reflections : 

Here, then, I am called upon, by th< 
voice of approaching Spring, to conclude, 
for the analogy of the Winter season car. 
rics me no farther. And even that sea- 
son, which is so soon to revive the spe- 
cies, has no influence, alas ! upon the de- 
parted individual. The returning sun hai 
no power to break open the seal — to roll 
away the stone — to effect the resurrection 
of man from the dead. But what the 
natural sun cannot, the 44 Sun of Righte- 
ousness,” thanks be to God for his un- 
speakable gift! is fully qualified— fluffy 
pledged to accomplish. Upon «U those 
who have already felt what pains Death, 
the Winter of human being, can inflict, 
or who may now be anticipating, with 
anxiety and fear, his approaching tri- 
umph, 1 would earnestly, in conclusion, 
urge the consolations connected with the 
resurrection of Jesus. We die indeed 
daily, in the death of those in whose 
affection and friendship was our life; wc 
die in our parents — in cur brethren — in 
our children, — and when, at last, the sum- 
mons is put into our own hands, we often 
feel 44 that death has not much to do.” 
How miserable then were we, if, with ell 
these sources of sorrowing, we were left 
without any suitable, any adequate wp* 
jxnrt, — if, beyond the cloud and the “dark* 
ness,” the howling wintry desolation, no 
brighter sky, no fairer promise arose • 
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B*tfcaeiianitte*edf*cton the record* 
of tnyratkw, imstnnable in its value, in- 
ertrafefekfe tbe Uessedness of its conae- 
pare to mao— a fact, in the knowledge 
«d in tbe belief of which, the darkest and 
no* ratty period of oar fate, even the 
Asfcr of death's valley itself, are reliev- 
ed mi irradiated — a fact which hath vi- 
sta! man’* heart with hope, and with 
hbb, sad with joy— which hath travelled 
tough the solitudes and the wilderness 
fifths world, speaking peace to the com- 
Wa, vfaiting the widow and the father- 
ly cod sweetening and hallowing every 
owmait. 

Whtt, then, though this life, which was 
serer meant as a state of unmixed and 
cewdess happiness, be dreary and bolster- 
<t-thongh u God xnaketh darkness pa- 
nfcas round about Him, dark waters and 
tockdonds of the sky the storms of 
Whfcr will pass quickly away, the Sun of 
®fkta»snes* will arise, u with healing 
Oder his wings," and a spring, at once 
tandleK and eternal, will encompass alL 
-Am. 

Bat were we to indulge our own 
odinttiou to quote, we should trans- 
it* almost the whole voliune. We 
M therefore limit ourselves to a 
quotation more, from the Ser- 
ft)Q on Sommer, which will serve as 
* hit specimen of the truly evange- 
lical quit which pervades and ani- 
mates these delightful productions. 

It ■ indeed cheering to reflect, and to 
ktawwd, by an authority which cannot 
k qretiooed, that this very frame which 
hi gone down, shall again be built up. 

tWi reparation must be entirely inde- 
Pwtanofthe frame itself, or of those laws 
*7 *hA its existence or progression are 
nt P | bteL The poor mass of putrefaction 
riwh fa »wn in dfehonour, possesses of it- 
power of reviviscence. The insect 
*Wged kits wintry coffin, but the pro- 
of abruption* still suspended. You 
"“F « into pieces the dormant serpent, 
you wffl discover no traces of 
N» dMution. But is this the case 
*** tbe reflets of mortality ! Can you 
Ps&atein the same words or meaning re- 
the unseemly wrecks of the grave? 
-Wtat power in nature, what known 
* T ®f®*iit of Providence, is pledged 
to ^people, with the varied and varie- 
W dnkhren of fancy, that naked and 
tatodoii^ tenement which even the 
Vt * n bta deserted ? What inherent en- 
restore to vigour and freshness, 
7 * handful of earth which once was 
tab, and which, under the influence of 


joy or of sorrow, so lately glowed or pal- 
pitated ? 

It is thus, my brethren, that man, even 
in the midst of accomplishment — placed 
under the most favourable circumstan- 
ces of which the present adjustments of 
nature will admit, is only brought into 
more immediate contact with melancholy 
anticipation, and real disappointment — 
Having gained the summit, and gazed for 
a moment around him, he is immediately 
and unavoidably carried downwards into 
the gulf beneath. — This surely is not as it 
ought to be ! — There is an ambition of 
immortality inherent in man ; — there is a 
desire of accomplishment, which no ob- 
ject in nature is capable of satisfying 5 — 
there is a power, and a susceptibility of 
happiness, which nothing on earth is quali- 
fied to meet.— Why, therefore, is this am- 
bition awakened, this desire implanted— 
this power and capability bestowed ?— 
That all-pervading Spirit, who hath propo- 
sed himself, and his attributes, as an infi- 
nite subject of investigation and inquiry, 
best can tell. — That merrifhl and redeem- 
ing Power, whose compassion is equally in- 
exhaustible with his wisdom, best can an- 
swer. — The Just made perfect, whose pri- 
vilege and delight it is to follow the Lamb 
whithersoever he goeth, and who cease not, 
day nor night, giving glory, can best de- 
dare. And he likewise will be enabled to 
answer, whose heart is right with God, 
who has viewed, and who continues to 
view, all which this world can produce, as 
the means of excitement rather than as 
the ends of accomplishment ; who, hav- 
ing surveyed the land of promise from this 
Pisgah elevation, calculates and reflects 
upon the wilderness and waters of Jor- 
dan, which, of necessity, intervene be- 
twixt hi9 present station and his final 
establishment— Amen. 

The Sermons entitled the “ Infe- 
rence and Conclusion,” are admira- 
ble in their kind, but we confess we 
could not well see how they are en- 
titled to a place in this volume ; for 
they might serve more appropriately 
as an inference and a conclusion to 
a series of discourses on the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity, than to a 
course of sermons on tne season of 
the year. 

W,e now take leave of our author, 
with the expression of our unfeigned 
admiration of his talents, our esteem 
for die more endearing and valu- 
able qualities of his heart, and our 
gratitude for this specimen which he 
has afforded us of both. We trust 
that we shall soon be favoured with 
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another production from his highly- 
gifted pen : talents, acquirements, and 
Feelings like his, must not be unem- 
ployed : he knows the authority by 
which we are assured, that, “ of him 
to whom much is given, much will 
be required !” 


SONGS OF THE EXILE *. 

There is still room in our litera- 
ture for a Colonial School of Poetry, 
which might possess some interest- 
ing peculiarities. 

Sir William Jones has justly re- 
marked, that European poets have 
confined themselves too long to one 
kind of imagery, whose original at- 
tractions are, in consequence, now 
destitute of novelty. A different as- 
pect of nature, other manners and in- 
stitutions, the superstitions and le- 
gends of distant nations, are all legi- 
timate materials with which the 
bard may build his “ monumentum 
icre perennius.” Distance of place, 
also, like the lapse of time, lends that 
enchantment to the minds of home- 
bred readers, which gives such power- 
ful effect to the “ Arabian Nights,” 
and the ancient works of fiction. 

Seeking this source of originality, 
several of our best modern writers 
have laid the scenes of their stories 
in foreign countries. Southey, in 
our opinion, has never excelled his 
description of the Palace of India, 
and of his heroine’s transit to immor- 
tality, in the “ Curse of Kehama.” 
Lalla Rookh is, doubtless, a pretty 
poem, full of images that breathe, and 
thoughts that bum. Yet neither of 
these works has the flavour of the 
soil. None but a resident, who is 
partially naturalised in the East, can 
impregnate his composition with the 
raciness of Oriental feeling. 

Jones is unquestionably the best 
translator, or, as we rather think, imi- 
tator, of Sanskrit and Persian poetry. 
His “ Songs of Jayadeva,” are among 
the finest intellectual treasures which 
have been imported to us from- the 


• Sultry Hours, containing Metrical 
Sketches of India, and other Poems. By 
George Anderson Vetch, of the Bengal 
Military Service. David Brown, Edin- 
burgh. 


East. The ode from Hafiz, begin- 
ning, “ Fair Maid, if thou wouldsi 
charm my sight,” is also very beau- 
tiful. 

About ten years ago, Mr Horace 
Wilson published an elegant trans- 
lation of the <c Megha Duta, or Cloud 
Messenger” of Calidasa. But witl 
the genius, taste, and industry, whict 
are manifested in this undertaking, 
he failed to make the Hindu's re- 
mote, mystical, and vague concept 
tions, agreeable to the British public 
Mr Atkinson's “ Soohrab,” an Epi- 
sode from the Shah Nameh of tin 
Persian Homer, though as good, *r< 
are assured, as the original, is nearly 
void of interest to the W estern reader 
The productions of both these gentle- 
men display a vigorous intelligence 
with whicn, somehow or other, w< 
find it difficult to associate the cha- 
racter of Indians. From such per 
sons, we want the soul of Orients 
poetry, without its cumbrous am 
misshapen carcase. Let men of ge- 
nius, therefore, renouncing trans- 
lation entirely, betake themselves 
the study of nature and manners il 
the East, and present us with gel 
nuine pictures, in that perspective 
light, and shade, which the European 
hand alone can give. 

Mr Vetch has the imagination anj 
the heart of a poet, with an arden 
sense of piety and moral rectitude 
But, free from the prevailing cm 
and hypocrisy, he occasionally give 
expression to feelings that have full] 
as much of earth in them as of hea 
ven. He has indeed exhibited som 
bad taste in obtruding private anj 
domestic affairs on the public, whid 
even his intimate friends ought sel 
dom to have heard of. The diction 
is also sometimes careless and inac 
curate. Indeed, if the works befoil 
us ever fall into the hands of a critic 
who is at once dull and ill-natured 
he will certainlv grin with grei 
complacency at tne author's expend 

It were an easy task to extra* 
many ridiculous passages ; hut ^ 
choose rather to shew, that, froi 
among the weeds, may be culle 
flowers of no common beauty. Tl 
following description of the Tufai 
or what Thomson calls the Tj 
phon, as it appears on land, is S 
once accurate, picturesque, and eve 
sublime : 
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Songs of the Exile, %c. 


Smrn K ta gth, m of existence tir’d, 
Vafcei from her dumber ou the cham- 
pdpi dim, 

Aad at sublime at e’er by bard admir’d. 
Comet thron’d upon Tornado’s dark ca- 
mer; 

3et Midnight, in the West, her banners 
imr; 

The bloodied Son looks troubled from 
the skies; 

The dhtant thunder strikesr the iist’ning 

Am again the once enthusiast’s eyes, 
At o’er Hear Vs vide expanse chaotic 


Soil onward rods the voinm’d shroud of 
afeht. 

Mom awfully in blazing face of day ; 
Pvin its yawning bosom’s dim twilight. 
Ten thousand vast terrific eddies play : 
9vh has my fancy pictur’d in dismay. 
The hour that brings the world’s conclud- 
ing doom: 

hvtaat annihilation marks its way ; 

This moment smiles in light yon marble 
tomb. 

And this ’tis wrapp’d from view in night’s 
devouring gkx>m. 

Some parts of the foregoing are so 
closely expressed, that a single per- 
Bttl scarcely discovers the force and 
extent of the description, though the 
tothor is generally too diffUse. We 
next transcribe a requiem to the 
kindred spirit of Leyden, not un- 
worthy of that poet and scholar, and 
vhich may bear a comparison with 
apostrophe of the Mighty Min- 
arri, in his Lord of the Isles. 

But thou, lov’d minstrel of my native 
land! 

Smnd is thy sleep on Java’s blaring shore ; 
fins of the sons of song who graced our 
strand, 

And shall we hear thy thrilling lyre no 
more? 

"ft said, in ancient times, that still before 
In ouster’s death, his harp, untouch’d, 
would swell ; 

Bb* ne’er aerial lyre, in days of yore, 

Did breathe so sweet, ao sad. a passing 
knell. 

As that in anguish pour’d from thy pro- 
phetic shell. 

S®, still it vibrates on my ravish’d ear, 
kindred anguish still it wrings my 

S ‘*netimes demanding Pity’s gentle tear. 
And now a wayward joy the sounds im- 
part: 

F°r such, 0 Minstrelsy ! thy glorious art, 
r ot. xi. 


To soar exulting 'midst the datpert woe. 
And oft, when bleeding from Affliction’s 
dart. 

With brighter flames the Minstrel's breast 
will glow. 

While in immortal strains he bids his sor- 
rows flow. 

The ruins of imperial Delhi be- 
come the subject of some fine verses 
in the poem from which we have 
quoted so much already. The ima- 
gination dwells with no satisfaction 
on the graves of tyrants and anas- 
sins ; but even amidst an aristocracy 
of military barbarians, total strangers 
to true glory, some of the Mogul 
princes possessed virtues, of which 
they were generally made the vic- 
tims. 

Undone by virtue: scarce I trace their 
biers, ‘ 

’Midst mausoleum-domes that tower au- 
gust; 

Yet oh ! how nobler are the pilgrim's tears 
Shed, generous Darn, o’er thy unmark’d 
dust. 

Than all the flattery blaz’d on monumen- 
tal bust ! 

The readers of Dow's history will 
understand this allusion to the cneck- 
ered and eventful life of Dara Sheko, 
the murdered brother of Aurungzebe. 
The following lines, which we think 
have much originality, pourtray the 
present condition of the capital of 
the Indian Ctesars : 

Far as tho eye can reach, the ravaged 
scene 

A sadd’ning proof of transient art appears. 
With here and there a patch of living 
green, 

Where from the* wreck a field the Ryot 
dears. 

Thus, after many long revolving years. 
Nature reclaims her own from vanity ! 
See ! on yon conquer’d tower she proudly 
rears 

Her rooted tree, high waving in the sky 
Her verdant banner fair, that smiles with 
victory ! 

Of the smaller pieces, the best are 
that “ On Visiting the Grave of Lieut. 
Kirk in Nepal," the one entitled 
“ May in Scotland," and the lines 
“ on a Sprig of Heath," of which we 
give a specimen : 

Thou art the pledge of loose retreats, 
From human affectation free, 

Where joyous Echo still repeats 
The songs of mountain liberty. 

Cc 
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While the author continues to obey 
the impulse of temporary and lo- 
cal feelings, he should embody his 
thoughts in odes or songs. More in- 
dustry, and the exercise of a severer 
judgment than he has yet manifest- 
ed, are requisite for the composition 
of a long poem ; fifty-five stanzas of 
“ Sultry Hours/' fpr example, hav- 
ing little or no connection, might as 
well be called so many sonnets. 

Let him, in whatever he attempts, 
beware of imitating great contempora- 
ries. His admiration of Lord Byron 
is by far too conspicuous on every 
occasion. Even the Noble Bard s 
misanthropy is not wholly omitted. 
But, instead of indulging in scepti- 
cism, and arraigning Providence, Mr 
Vetch ridicules and contemns his fel- 
low-countrymen in India,*xceeding- 
ly deploring his own exile. We doubt 


not that, in these times, the raiserit 
of receiving pay and hatter are re r 
great. 

In Bengal, too, the European com 
munity, gay, heartless, and fond c 
derision, would perhaps prefer ligli 
satire to pathos or sublimity. Y< 
this predilection ought not to eu 
courage Mr Vetch to attempt a then 
foreign to his disposition ; we misttl 
much, at least, if he possess the nu 
lignity and the nice observation < 
artificial life, which that kind of pc 
etry requires. But however qua! 
fied, it were surely a more laudabl 
aim to ennoble the place of his sc 
iourn, by associating its scenery wit 
lofty ana agreeable ^notions, whic 
mignt tend to reconcile some to the 
lot, who, like the author, are not sj 
tisfied with good pay, moderate di 
ty, and princely attendance. 


THE GALLANT ADTENTt’RES OF FRANCIS CORKINCAP, ESQ. A TAI F. 

CANTO FIRST. 

See, see ! he like a lavrock towers — 

He’ll reek the stams in twa^ three hours ! Ramsay. 

A maudlin, moon-struck child of song confess’d, 

Parnassian fields to me are ever fair ; 

From Fancy's fairy land, roy mind’s possess’d 
Of much that’s beautiful, and rich, and rare ; 

All which, like gold pent in a miser’s chest. 

Nor dazzles, nor delights, jrhile hoarded there ; 

Since trifle? please, and rhyme is now the fashion. 

Why should my pen be still ? — I’ll follow “ my vocation.” 

But, for a subject, let me pause and think— 

Y et, surely, inspiration scorns reflection ; 

Ideas jostle, rhymes like cymbals dink. 

Then why succumb ?— I’ll, soaring, seek perfection : 

I’m fairly fuddled on Castalia’s brink. 

And sober mortals only know dejection, 

While he who’s tipsy breathes in ether bland. 

Can walk, ride, run, or fly — do any thing but stand ! 

The state has long been like an JEtna grumbling. 

The press its crater, pouring smoke and fire. 

With such convulsive and continuous rumbling. 

As plainly indicates internal ire ; 

Some bawling loud, some indistinctly mumbling, . 

For truth, fame, party, friends, or sordid hire ; 

A fruitful field expands before the Muse ; 

She hovers o’er my pen, and whispers, “ pick and chuse.*' 

The Ministry are reckon’d lawful game. 

And many think the hunting glorious sport , 

Even I might find a thousand things to blame ; 

But politics are not the Muse’s foiie ; p 
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There is a dearer, nobler path to feme, 

Than dabbling through the dirty mire to Court ; 

Let would-be Laureates chuse the venal track, 

And change the fiery steed for Ministerial hack. 

Were this the path to true poetic glory, 

I own the era’s with rfeflortion big ; 

The Muse might frame an interesting story, 

Of classic gown, or la w-en cumber’d wig ; 

She too might tell of flaming, red-hot Tory, 

Of raving Radical, and maudlin Whig ; 

Of them who, having places, strive to hold them, 

.Despising all who love, or hate, or scorn, or scold them. 

This oath 1 scorn— another verse I’ll try. 

Ana for a subject trust to time and chance ; 

Twcre found with ease, were I inclin’d to cry, 

But be it known, l*m more inclin’d to dance ; 

The world will furnish cause to mope and sigh, 

For life appears a tragical romance ; 

Yet, why sit down, and o’er its sorrows snivel ? 

1 cannot banish physical nor moral evil.* 

I have it now — a glorious thought indeed ! 

Ill write of one whom I have long admir’d ; 

And pleas’d, no doubt, the wondering world will read, 
Applaud the tale, and never cry ’tis tir’d ; 

My pen already fias increas’d its speed — 

My brain is teeming — all my soul’s inspir'd ! 

I scorn the mercenary, servile elf ; 

My verse shall scold nor flatter no man — but myself. 

Myown biographer — the world shall hear 
The history of a strange and wayward wight, 

The child of folly, frolic, hope, and few. 

Of fairy dreams, and airy baubles bright ; 

A tennis-ball, impell’d in mad career, 

A meteor, biasing with illusive light ; 

Whose heart obey’d a head too often wrong ; 

Would you know how, or where, you’ll And it in my song. 

But Madam Prudence whispers, “ Pause, reflect ; 

" This is the age of precedent." — 'Tis granted — 

And I to custom shew all due respect ; 

I’ll fit you there— if that alone is wanted ; 

In no strange noose 1*11 rashly run my neck ; 

True fortitude is ood, but never daunted ; 

Yes, ma’am. I'll find you precedents in plenty. 

Though one is good in law, and serves the place of twenty. 

First comes a pair of chatty, pleasant fellows ; 

Here, take the lead, good, nonest, old Montaigne ; 

Thy sterling sense, like wine that richly mellows, 

Inspires, but not intoxicates the brain ; 

Bee Franklin next, who puff'd at Freedom’s bellows. 

And shone a sage, beyond the Western main ; 

A statesman, sprung from what ? — a {sinter’s devil ! 

Then let us humbly own, that good may come from evil. 

Next I might quote the philosophic Hume, 

Who taught to think, to reason, and to doubt ; 

'Those sceptic pen diffus’d a darkening gloom. 

Who shook the faith of many a mind devout, 
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Nipt every bud that blossom'd on the tomb. 

And vainly tried to snuff Hope’s candle out ; 

When he the history of Kings nad shewn, 

Then last, although not least, he gave the world hit own. 

Of Colley Cibber, Cumberland, Rousseau, 

Of Gibbon, Watson, names well known to fame. 

The Muse might tell, and countless numbers moe. 

All “ ravish'd with the whistling of a name 
Who keenly felt the warm afflatus glow, 

And fonaly fann'd the self-approving flame ; 

These, Madam Prudence, look you — point the road. 

And shall 1 fear to follow where such worthies trode ? 

Some hot-brain'd madmen write their lives in blood ; 

Some build a pyramid, some rear a column ; 

Some level mountains ; others stem the flood ; 

Monks court tclat in cells, and cloisters solemn ; 

All seek along the stream of time to scud. 

And grace a page in Fame's red-letter'd volume ; 

Some shine in treaties, some in public speeches. 

And Kings, in quest of fame, make petticoats and breeches ! 

Some seek applause in anarchy and riot ; 

When ruin'd trade and taxes press a nation ; 

While others think, that toil and meagre diet 
Are talismans to cure the tribulation ; 

If these should fail to keep the grumblers quiet, 

A never-failing nostrum is starvation ; 

Some seek the Cape, some fly to cold Quebec, 

While others for New Holland boldly risk their neck ! 

For me, in camp or court I never shone ; 

The pension-list my name has never graced ; 

I still respect the altar and the throne. 

But sigh, if sycophants are round them placed ; 

I ne'er harangued the mob, in bawling tone. 

Nor jus divinum for my creed embraced ; 

But struggling on, with grumbling paid my taxes. 

And laugh'd at spies, plots, mobs, halters, and headman's axes. 

No foolish friend shall do my memory wrong. 

No envious foe my hapless name shall stain ; 

I loathe the flattery of the venal throng. 

And scorn the censures of the cynic train ; 

I chuse to float upon the wings of 8ong, 

And, therefore, sing in Fashion's epic strain. 

Myself the hero, and my life the theme — 

I would not sink forgot in dark Oblivion's stream ; 

But still, to shun the egotistic style, 

(For I am modest for a modern poet ; 

Nay, reader, check that dry, sarcastic smile. 

Before we part, my verse shall clearly shew it,) 

I'll keep behind the curtain all the while, 

Though complaisantly I have let you know it ; 

In short. 111 make the Muse (a gentle filly,) 

The pompous cgv change, and use * the modest tile. 

Methinks I hear the snarling critic cry, 

“ Where is the tale ? — your rambling Muse, confound her ! 
But patience, friend ! — for greater wits than I 

Have dug a trench, and placed an eighteen-pounder 
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To gourd die entrance to the log-built stye 
Of Madam Sow, with all her farrow round her, 

Where nought was heard but grunting, groans, and squeaking. 

Or crazy boards and timbers to the tempest creaking. 

Who has not seen a whisker'd grenadier, 

Broad-shoulder'd, brawny-limb’d, and six feet high. 

With well-pois’d musket, bayonet fix'd and clear. 

Firm martial step, and fiercely flashing eye, 

Hispost to guard me marquee in his rear. 

That Captain Bobadil secure may lie : 

A pigmy hero, five feet four in shoes. 

Of oaths, watch-seals, rings, gloves, and essences profuse ? 

Again you cry, “ With similes have done ! 

For this is — let me see — the twentieth stanza : 

‘ Arms and the man I sing,' were Virgil's tone ; 

But thou'rt the maddest poet ever man saw. 

Or proser, rather — none were ever known 
So garrulous, since days of Sancho Panza ! 

Nay, thou art madder even than Sancho's master ; 

Poor raving lunatic ! — thy brain is whirling faster !" 

There now, again — psha ! how vou put me out. 

When with my subject just about to grapple ! 

But my ideas all are put to rout 
By honest Sancho, blubbering for his Dapple. 

'Twas to his praise — though you have heard, no doubt. 

Of her, once dowager of Balmawhapple, 

Who went in mourning for a favourite monkey. 

But, reading Don, cried, “ Shame ! a man weep for a donkey !" 

Thus each on his own hobby set astride. 

Though broken-winded, spavin'd, lame, or blind. 

Beholds his neighbour with contemptuous pride. 

Who mounts an animal of nobler kind ; 

Instead of gently ambling side by side. 

Each plies the spur, to leave his friend behind; 

And, proud to show his mettled courser's fire. 

Rides round whoe'er he can, bespattering him with mire. 

Some bound through bog and fen, o'er fence and crag. 

Flints giving fire, to mark their viewless track ; 

While others o'er the smooth plain creeping, lag. 

And fret, and fume, and lasn the founder'd hack : 

Just now I'm mounted on a gentle nag. 

You, courteous reader, follow at ray back ; 

. You see your idle carpings nought avail. 

So kindly keep your “ psha," and listen to my tale. 

Well, to begin— our hero's name was Francis, 

Though his familiars fondly call'd him Frank ; 

Light as the roe that on the heath-bell dances. 

He pass'd his youth in many a sportive prank : 

But we must take some retrospective glances. 

To tell his birth, his parentage, and rank ; 

High birth and blood are always reckon'd good in 
Hones, and heroes too, though worthless in a pudding. 

No mushroom upstart he— the family name 
Was Corkincap, an ancient, numerous race, 

Of such distinction, well could Madam Fame 
From sire to son each generation trace ; 
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Were they inclin'd, they could alliance claim 
With tnose whose annals History's records grace, 

And kindred count with heroes, poets, sages. 

Whose deathless names are found Emblazon'd on her pages. 

We might go back when gray-beard Time was young, 

, But &all begin with Paris, hot-brain'd boy ! 

By beauteoufe Helen lov'd, by Homer sung, 

A woman's dupe, the curse of hapless Troy : 

Next comes Mark Antony, of honied tongue, 

Who barter'd Fame for Love's voluptuous joy. 

In modern days, the race has oft been Known 
To grace the camp, the bar, the pulpit, and the throne. 

Frank's father was a Caledonian laird. 

They would have term'd him “ Squire" be-south the Tweed ; 
But he for empty titles nothing car'd, 

'Twaa not on such his fancy lov'd to feed. 

Are stars and garters e’er to be compar’d 
W^th fruitful fields, green hills, and grassy mead ? 

Though some affect to deem them dross and stubble, 

I think to have and hold them is a pleasant trouble. 

And even on lands that round Parnassus lie. 

I’ve found it pleasant in their wilds to stray ; 

For clear and cloudless is their morning sky. 

Green are the fields, and flowery is the way ; 

Though oft, at evening, fogs and mildews fly. 

Each blossom blighting m the close of day : 

Hence would I rather, to reward my toil. 

Have good deep Kentish clay, or Lothian's loamy soil. 

This, I must own, 's another Bhort digression, 

For which my Pegasus is much to blame : 

Thus unbroke pointers, to our great vexation. 

Are drawn aside, unmindful of the game : 

And yet, when I consider my transgression. 

Ancients and moderns too have done the same. 

To quote examples would be losing time. 

Besides, it would be wrong to waste my jstock of rhyme. 

I shall not tell the year when Frank was born. 

Nor whether on the right or left of Tay ; 

Suffice to say, 'twas on a summer morn, 

That blithely graced the merry month of May, 

% When snow-wnite blossoms, on the dewy thorn, 

.Breath'd rich perfume, to hail the lord of day ; 

His natal spot a glen so rich and green. 

It might full well have pass'd for fairy-land, I ween. 

The birth of heroes Nature deigns to mark 
By some phenomena on earth or sky : 

T)iat morning Luath sat alone, to bark 

And bay the white cloud, slowly sailing by ; 

At early diawn uprose the soaring lark, 

His song was sweeter, and his flight more high ; 

Behind the wainscot frisk’d the bearded rat. 

And, most demurely purring, sleek Grimalkin sat. 

The wily fox had sought the lieath-clad hill ; 

Below, the lapwing flew, with changeless wail ; 

In pleasing murmurs stole the crystal rill, 

Through birch and hazel tangling in the vale ; 
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The blackbird mellow, and the goldfinch shrill, 

Symphonious join'd, to load the fragrant gale, 

That softly swept the primrose' dewy head. 

And o’er the rural scene ambrosial odours shed. 

'Tis — let me see — some thirty years ago 
Since Frank left puling on his nurse's lap/ 

Where his behaviour was but just so-so— 

He kick'd the caudle-cup, and spilt his pap. 

Dealt round about full many an urchin blow, v 
And was. I'm told, a most mischievous chap ; 

But being an only child, he soon was petted. 

For Mamma could not bear to have her darling fretted. 

(Mi! it would much delight the Muse, to sipg 
The sprightly history of his early years ; 

The morn of life, the gay and sunny spring, 

When the young heart Hope's fairy prospect cheers, 

When not a pang the careless heart can wring ; 

Or, if the rosy cheek is gem’d with tears, 

It glows with deeper blush, as April showers 

Add greenness to the bud, and fragrance to the flowers. 

It were indeed a pleasing task, to tell 
Of infant sports, and childhood's simple joys, 

On village green, brown bill, or shrubby dell, 

Which ripening Time with ruthless hand destroys ; 

For there fond Memory still delights to dwell, 

% And mourn the absence of those guileless toys. 

But ill exchang'd for swords, lace, stars, and baubles. 

That swim, like gilded straws, where vile Ambition dabbles. 

Ah me ! the sun-bright morning speeds apace ! 

Why will ye not, delicious moments ! last ? 

Must care so early cloud the infant face. 

Sad harbinger of woes, that follow fast? 

Behold the moping urchin, doom'd to chase 
What shuns his reach, till many years have pass'd ; 

For long and dreary is the thorny road 

That leads the loitering boy to Learning's lov'd abode. 

Vet, lest the tyro's hours should run to waste. 

With letter a gingerbread she strives to cheat ; 

And here our hero soon evinced his taste. 

When Learning's path appear’d so passing sweet : 

He conn'd his alpnabet in anxious haste. 

Delighted read — that he might joyous eat ; 

His eye the cake in length and breadth would measure. 

And still the longest lesson gave the greatest pleasure. 

But ah ! those halcyon days soon pass'd away ! 

Less plearing tasks employ the youngling's hours ; 
Condemn'd in tedious, tiresome paths to stray. 

Where he could gather neither fruit nor flow’rs ; 

Thus sad and slowly pass'd the ling'ring day. 

While drowsy languor chill'd his mental powers, 

Till constant thumbing stain'd the dog-ear’d page. 

And frowns and waving birch bespoke his tyrant's rage. 

What bools to tell his Bobs and rising sighs. 

When Latian lore did first his sight appal ? 

The big tears trembled in his bright black eyes. 

To hear the pedagogue's imperious call : 
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“ Blockhead ! decline that noun !” — The lad replies, 

“ Yes, Sir, with pleasure I'll decline them all l” 

Untimely wit !-— and wasted in the air — 

Aim'd at a pedant’s brain — it found no lodgement there. 

When seven long years had roll’d their ample round, 

Not Brutus 'self e'er hated Cesar more ; 

Old Ovid's chaos was confusion found ; 

And courtly Horace deem'd a horrid bore ; 

O’er Virgil's song, of soft, harmonious sound. 

He slumbering sat, and sometimes darid to snore ; 

When lo ! still further trials lay before him. 

In propositions, problems, and pons asinorum. 

To deal destruction to die feather'd race ; 

At morn, his courser on the fields to prance ; 

To join fox-hunters in the ardent chase ; 

At night, to mingle in die sprightly dance ; 

To gaze in secret on some beauteous face. 

Watch every blush, and mark each melting glance ; 

The bliss that these could to his soul impart. 

Beam’d in his sparkling eyes, play’d lighdy round his heart. 

But Prudence whispering that 'twas time to show signs 
Of industry and intellectual skill. 

With squares and circles, diagrams and cosines, 

Frank soon contriv’d a folio book to fill ; 

His father deeming these were far from slow signs 
Of wondrous learning, soon announced his will 
To send this second Newton to the College, 

That he might load his brain — a blunderbuss of knowledge. 

No more a boy, free from parental charge, 

Frank deem’d his day of happiness begun ; 

His chain was loos’d, he felt himself at large ; 

The fields look’d greener, brighter shone the sun ; 

He long'd to launch young Pleasure's white-sail’d barge. 

Before both wind and tide resolv'd to run : 

He'd shine — he’d blaze — on airy pinions soar 

To Love and Friendship’s joys ; — could mortal wish for more ? 

Now, gentle reader, to prevent mistake. 

You wrong our hero ; for 1 know your mind 
Has set him down a debauchee — a rake — 

A profligate, to every vice inclin'd ; 

Methinks I see your head with horror shake ; 

But not so fast^-read on, and you will find, 

Though rash and giddy, scorning Reason’s rule. 

The lad was but a novice — if you please, a fool ! 

It would delay a more eventful story. 

To tell his progress in each different class ; 

Or trace the several stages of his glory, 

And transformations ne was doom’d to pass ; 

One night, a Dilettanti and a Tory ; 

The next, with sober Whigs he sipp’d bis glass ; 

But they preferr'd plain argument to drinking, 

This did not suit with. Frank, who loath'd the toil of thinking. 

Though truth must own his head was seldom cool. 

His hand was open, and his heart was warm ; 

A soft, good-natur'd, unsuspicious fool, 

Who injur'd none, and never dreaded harm ; 
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The World, and not the College, was the school 
Where still he sought that undiscover’d charm, 

A kindred heart — which could his own inspire 

With Friendship’s sacred flame, and Love's mare hallow'd fire. 

For though his stock of classic lore was low, 

Achates* friendship Frank had long admir'd ; 

He mourn’d Penelope in widow'd woe, 

And Sappho's love his soul with rapture fir'd ; 

So pure, so sacred, seem’d the fervid glow, 

That he whom song had ne'er before inspir'd. 

In numbers soft, as coo'd Anacreon's dove, 

To Friendship penn'd an Ode— a Hymn to mutual love. 

The hapless wretch, with all the world at war, 

Whom sunshine sickens, and who frets at rain. 

Whose flowing bile can life's best blessings mar. 

Is doom'd to linger on, in lasting pain ; 

For him Hope ligh ts no kindly guiding star. 

Gay summer blooms, and beauty smiles in vain ; 

The barbed arrow rankles in his breast. 

He, pining, loathes himself, and shuns each happier guest 


But he whose bosom care has never wrung, 

Whose griefs have vanish'd with the setting sun. 

Whose heart by disappointment ne'er was stung. 

Who joys to see another day begun ; 

To him the world seems kind, ana fair, and young. 

And smooth the path on which he longs to run ; 

Each gale breathes odours, splendour decks the sky. 

Truth flows from every tongue. Love laughs in every eye. 

And such was Frank — a laughter-loving lad, 

With careless face, and light, unclouded mind ; 

How could his heart be for a moment sad. 

When all were civil, and so many kind ? 

And should a wight, so cheerful, gay, and glad. 

E'er vainly search for what he long'd to find ? 

No ! Walter Wingold saw, and lov'd the youth ; 

To mutual friendship pledg'd, they vow'd eternal truth. 

Congenial minds have an exhaustless store 
Of treasur'd wealth— of hopes and fears suppress'd ; 

A mine of secret feelings to explore. 

When all is sunshine in the guileless breast ; 

On Fancy's pinions borne, they fondly soar. 

And talk of bliss, in rainbow colours dress'd : 

Such were the friends, by fate now link'd together. 

To stick like burs, defying fortune and foul weather. 

End of Canto First . 
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THE PERPETUAL MOTION. 

MR EDITOR; 

It gives me much pleasure to ob- 
serve that you are beginning to notice 
scientific subjects : you are very rqjht 
in so doing, as it will not only give 
variety, but add considerably to the 
value of your very useful Miscellany. 
It is my numble opinion, that such a 
procedure is infinitely better than fill- 
ing it with the splenetic effusions of 
angry minds, the ebullitions of dis- 
appointed envy, or, what is worse, 
dealing out large portions of scandal, 
and making use of personalities to 
wound virtuous sensibility ; as is the 
constant practice in some similar pub- 
lications. 

I am now. Sir, an elderly man, and 
am sorry to inform you, tnat I have 
lost much valuable time, and of course 
money too, from having been infected, 
in the early part of my life, with the 
vanity of hunting after that ignis 
fatuus, called the “perpetual motion/' 
Common report informed me, that it 
would immortalize the name of the 
inventor ; that by it the longitude 
would be discovered ; and that, on 
this account, the British Parliament 
had offered a premium of ten thou- 
sand pounds for the discovery ! This 
was something like assailing a man at 
all points at once : the acquirement 
of such prodigious fame flatters his 
vanity ; and the <c ten thousand 
pounds" could be looked upon in no 
other light than as the reward of dis- 
tinguished genius ! 

Under these impressions, I began 
my career, and pursued it with an 
ardour which, in any other case, 
could not have failed to ensure me 
success. 1 read, with the greatest 
avidity, all the accounts of such 
machines I could any where meet 
with. For a short time I was amused 
'with the ball of iron and the magnet , 
mentioned in Bishop Wilkins* Mathe- 
matical Magic. I afterwards studied 
the properties of Offyreus’s wheel, 
which, as Gravesend informs us, con- 
tinued in rapid motion for twomonths ; 
at the end of which period it was 
stopped, he says, to prevent the wear 
of the materials. This astonishing 
wheel, was, you know, destroyed by 
the inventor soon after the time of 
the above-mentioned experiment. I 
endeavoured, with all my might, to 


recover the long-lost sceret, and suc- 
cess partly crowned my efforts ; for 
after a great deal of wearisome la- 
bour, I constructed a machine, which 
1 then believed would amply com- 
pensate the loss which the crazy phi- 
losopher had occasioned, when, in a 
fit of phrensy, he dashed it in pieces. 
The delight which Newton felt on 
discovering the law of universal gra- 
vitation was not exceeded by mine, 
when 1 found that my machine would 
answer the intended purpose. *Tis 
true, it would not put itself in mo- 
tion ; but what then ? It was suffi- 
cient for the purpose if it would more 
perpetually when put in motion ; and 
at tnat time, like many others, I did 
not ^uite understand how many re- 
quisites were necessary, in order that 
a machine might become a “ perpe- 
tual motion." 

You can scarcely imagine how my 
heart palpitated when 1 sent off a 
description of this, my first inven- 
tion, to the Board of Longitude ; it 
was a machine which 1 had no doubt 
would determine the Longitude, both 
at sea and land, with tne greatest 
ease and accuracy. During the first 
week, my nightly slumbers were fre- 
quently broken by the violent pertur- 
bations of my mind ; and my day- 
dreams almost continually represent- 
ed to me the post-man knocking at 
my door with the wished-for letter 
that was to crown all my hopes. So 
certain was I of success, that I actu- 
ally began to look about for an estate 
which the ten thousand pounds were 
to purchase ; for, in my mind's eye, 
1 had it already within my grasp. 
The humble occupation I had till then 
followed, I now looked upon with dis- 
gust ; and I saw myself at once ele- 
vated to opulence and fame. I wait- 
ed with patience — yes, Mr Editor, 
with all the patience I could muster, 
but no letter arrived ; however, 

w Day presses on the heels of day. 

And moons increase to their decay.” 

After a few weeks, my mind reco- 
vered its wonted serenity, and in a- 
bout three months more my machine 
was as free from any violent pertur- 
bations as my mind, for at the end 
of that period, it had completely lost 
all power, either of perpetuating oi 
continuing its motion. This cir- 
cumstance occasioned me some un- 
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easiness; and I was not much amused 
with the taunting remark of one of 
my friends, who, on viewing it, ex- 
chimed, “ Well ! it ia a perpetual 
motion still” At ^ the end of nine 
months, I received a letter from the 
Secretary of the Board of Longitude, 
inftrmmgmeof what 1 already knew, 
m. that my machine would not 


It is now carefully stowed in my 
brother Jonathan’s garret, at Brigg, 
in Lincolnshire, where it may be 
seen by all who are curious in such 
matters. 

1 now turned my mind into a dif- 
ferent channel. 1 thought it possi- 
ble that the object of my search 
might be accomplished by means of 
someof the fluids. I considered, with 
are, the almost continual oscillation 
of the mercury in the tube of the ba- 
rometer; but I could deduce from this 
motion no practical result. 1 after- 
wards endeavoured to turn the tides to 
aome account ; but 1 failed here also. 
At length, after torturing my mind in 
a finely of ways, as I was one day 
madingan account of the rise of water 
in cspOlary tubes, it at once occurred 
to me, that, as the water rises in such 
4 robe to more than an inch above 
thesurface of the water in the ves- 
fd in which the tube is immersed, 
if I placed the tube in an inclined 
pmtkm, the water would run over 
its top, and as it would fall into the 
same Teasel, the motion thus produced 
w «tid be perpetual. At this moment 
my mind was again agitated; I ex- 
daimed^ like Pythagoras, “ I have 
fond it!” “ I have found it!” I 
®ow opposed myself to be as great 
a man as any Pythagoras that ever 
nrod ; I did not, however, run out, 
hke him, naked into the street ; but 
I remember the discovery was made 
m the winter season, when I was 
"annly and comfortably clothed; 
had it been made in the summer, I 
cannot tell what might have hap- 
pened. 

I won procured a capillary tube, 
®d proceeded very carefully to make 
jp experiment; but the water did not 
now ! Well, said 1, this if curious ; 
htta typhon will run ; that the water 
nocs not run from the top of the tube, 
J*msmg to the pressure of the at- 
mo 5® ete upon it I now ordered a 
capillary syphon ; and was again dis- 


appointed; few the sluggish water, as 
if envious of my fame, still refused 
to move *. 

Having recovered a little from the 
stupor into which I had been thrown 
by toe failureof another of my schemes, 
it soon occurred to me, that if 1 em- 
ployed a syphon to carry water over 
the bank of a river that communica- 
ted with the sea, the syphon would 
run, if the outer leg on the outside 
of the bank, was bent longer than the 
inner leg; and because the water 
would find its way into the ocean, 
and be brought back by the procen 
of evaporation, which is constantly 
going on, the motion would be per- 
petual. I could not, however, em- 
ploy this method to discover the 
longitude, either at sea or land, and 
of course I was not entitled, from this 
invention, to the “ ten thousand 
pounds !” 

Another of my machines consisted 
of two wheels, A and B ; the wheel 
A had a number of buckets at equal 
distances round its outer rim ; these 
buckets were so placed, that they 
would each contain a ball of iron. 
Seven such balls were always on one 
side of the wheel A, urging it down- 
wards, and one was in the inside of 
the wheel B. When the wheel A 
had arrived in a certain position, 
the lowest ball fell out of its bucket, 
and rolled down an inclined plane, 
placed for that purpose, into tne in- 
terior of B, where it was carried up 
to the top of the wheel B, and then 
it rolled down another inclined plane 
into the top bucket of the wheel A ; 
and so on. This machine bad a 
very specious appearance, and was 
mistaken fen* a perpetual motion by 
thousands of well-informed persons ; 

I need scarcely add, that the persons 
I mention were ignorant of the laws 
of motion, and the theory of mecha- 
nics. A similar machine was lately 
exhibited for a perpetual motion, 
and a great deal of money made 
by showing it to the good people of 
New York, in North America. My 
last invention of this kind consisted 


• I have since found, that nearly the 
same account is given by Dr Jurin, in the 
Appendix to Cotes* Lectures on Hydrosta- 
tics; 1 can assure you, however, that the 
experiments were made by me in the man- 
ner above related. 
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of an iron wheel and four magnets, • 
similar to the one exhibited some time 
back in Edinburgh, and other pla- 
ces. As the wheel did not more 
uniformly, and as the power of the 
magnets soon began to diminish, I 
suspected it would ultimately fail, 
ana abandoned it altogether. It is 
necessary to inform you, that my 
modesty, or, rather, my honesty, 
would never permit me to exhibit 
any of my inventions for money ; as 
I had always very strong grounds of 
suspicion that they would not an- 
swer, and my suspicions were always 
verified in a short time. It was 
only after a great number of disap- 
pointments that I began seriously 
to think on the subject. 1 at first 
wondered how it happened that my 
schemes should always prove abor- 
tive; but I soon discovered that I 
was entirely ignorant of the theory 
of mechanics. Not long after, 1 had 
also the mortification to perceive, 
that I had totally mistaken the spec** 
fic nature of the machine which had 
been so long the objeet of my search ; 
so that it would have been next to 
a miracle if I had found it. I now 
began, in earnest, to acquire a know- 
ledge of the principles of Natural 
Philosophy, and I very soon found 
that I had begun at the wrong end 
of my business. 

My misfortunes had created in me 
serious inusings : Yes, said 1, in all 
ages mankind have had some fa» 
vourite object to pursue ; a some- 
thing bordering on die limits of im- 
possibilitv. Astrology, oi the fore- 
telling of future events, was once the 
grand charm that led men astray : 
people are fond of prying into fu- 
turity ; all men are naturally de- 
lighted with what is wonderful ; and 
what pains do they take to deceive 
themselves! Astrology ruled with 
despotic sway during the reign of 
ignorance ; but, as knowledge ad- 
vanced, die chimera retreated ; and 
the few votaries it has now left are 
ranked, either amongst the most ig- 
norant, or die most knavish of all 
the human race. Alchymy was a- 
nother favourite pursuit ; to be able 
to transmute the baser metals into 
gold was certainly an object of the 
greatest consequence, and now the 
discovery would be particularly de- 
sirable. There is no doubt but it 
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would be liberally patronized by die 
Ministers of State, and the Mem- 
bers of the British 8enate ; because, 
if properly managed, it would enahle 
them to pay off the national debt, 
and ease the good people of Eng- 
land of the intolerable burthen of 
taxation. In case of such an event 
taking place — what joy would be dif- 
fused throughout the whole of this 
great Empire! The people would 
be wealthy, and the Ministers again 
able to create places, and to give 
pensions, ad infinitum. But 1 mast 
return to my subject. The search 
after the perpetual motion is of the 
same nature as those of Astrology 
and Alchymy ; it hm long amused 
the ignorant, and deceived the cre- 
dulous ; but men of science, proper- 
ly qualified to judge of its merits, 
look upon it as a nonentity, and 
laugh at its proselytes as deluded 
creatures, who are pumuing a phan- 
tom of their own creation. 

I have not much hope of being 
able to convince those persons who 
are in search of this shadow of a 
shade, that their labours will be 
fruitless. I will proceed, however, 
to describe the machine they are en- 
deavouring to construct. The per- 
petual motion is a machine which 
possesses within itself the principle 
of self-motion ; and, because every 
body in nature, when in motion, 
would continue in that state, it fol- 
lows, that every motion, one© be- 
gun, would be perpetual, if it were 
not acted upon by some opposing 
force, such as friction, the resistance 
of the air, &c. In order, then, to 
produce a perpetual motion, we have 
only to remove all the obstacles 
which oppose that motion, and it is 
obvious, that if we could do this, any 
motion whatever would be a perpe- 
tual motion. But how, let roe ask, 
are we to get rid of these obstacles ? 
Can the friction between two touch- 
ing bodies be entirely annihilated ? 
or has any substance yet been found 
that is void of friction ? Can we to- 
tally remove all the resistance of 
the air, which is a force continually 
varying? And does not the air at 
all times retain its impeding farce ? 
They cannot be removed, then, so 
long as the present laws of nature 
continue to exist ; and who will at- 
tempt to destroy them? Besides, it 
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is iveD>kBO«i) principle in mecha- 
nic^ “ that no power can be gained 
by ay combination of machinery, 
exeat there be at the same time an 
eqmipfat in an opposite direction ;” 
aad orast there not be aomo absolute 
I» «naing from opposing forces, as 
How, then, can a per- 
petwl notion be found by any com- 
buntion of m a chiner y ? Another no- 
cennj drcmnstance is, that the mo- 
of toy such machine be uni- 
fam; for if it accelerates, it will in 
*®e become swift enough to tear it- 
self to pieces ; if it retards, it will a 
length stop. Now, among all the 
nanerotti forces acting on machines, 
”“ftrera» top, whieh are eontinnally 
'vpnfy recording to known causes, 
nd to the influence of which every 
“■ranie » constantly liable, — who is 
there bo hardy, as even to imagine 
than machine can be constructed, 
the notion of which shall be cou- 
*traV snd uniformly the same? 
Jhaeisone perpetual motion, and 
h“t tee,— that is, I know of but one, 
jra that was constructed by Infinite 
’Jtriwn. The Divine Creator of 
the Cairene baa balanced this earth 
*“h «udi exquisite art, that its di- 
Qn ra revolutions are performed so 
P^ratiy kthe same time, that it has 
rat raned the hundredth pan of a 
jrarad tinee the time of Hipparchus, 
now more than two thou- 
■radteiiv 

t Alfthst we can hope is, that the 
"ran of science will diffuse truth 
*>t generally through the world; 

otherwise, dreamers of every 
nod will continue to dream to the 
rad of time. 

Yours very respectfully, 
n f Absalom Quirr. 

ik ^U S ,Ju^f 13 , 1822 . 

1Ej nin*crwcx8 or aulo laxosyxz. 

No. II. 

y. . Sethis warldis glow, 

Jr*"*? 0 ?* 8 **, moist stid, and tnmsitoir : 
na 9 B *itie in eird is but a drone. 

Gawm Doughu. 
Sjca good-natured readers as have 
accompanied me in the pre- 
3J*g part of my little tour, will 
have the condescension to 
.1 again on this side of 

» merely from the complai- 
** ahkb they may think it beco- 


ming to bestow on a garrulous and 
harmless (fid man. But among these, 
I frett, there are a few to whom my 
lucubrations may have some interest; 
those who, like myself, see their 
evening sun descending apace, 
who look back upon the past with a 
melancholy delight. Indulging the 
hope that I may occasionally touch 
a chord in their bosoms, which will 
vibrate in unison, I proceed to “ tell 
of all I felt, and all I saw,” during 
my excursion. 

Whether it was owing to the salu- 
brity of the fine air which I breathed 
in the mountain breeze, so pure com- 
pared with the dense and heavy at- 
mosphere produced by coal smoke, 
and other offensive exhalations, con- 
stantly arising in our " romantic 
town or if it was from the greater 
excitement of feeling which I now 
experienced, I shall not determine ; 
but I felt an elasticity and buoyancy 
of animal spirits, more than usual ; 
and there were moments when I 
could believe myself still young, and 
again treading the fairy ring of my 
early enjoyments. 

One fine sunny afternoon I had 
sauntered alone to a considerable dis- 
tance, not for the purpose of viewing 
agricultural improvements, but to 
visit a spot, where nature still smiled, 
in all that rude magnificence and un- 
sophisticated loveliness, once so dear 
to my heart. Why should I not 
avow the truth at once ? It was die 
scene where I had first ventured to 
whisper the tale of love in the ear of 
my dear departed Ellen! I sought 
the gray rock where we then sat, and 
seated myself upon the spot she had 
once pressed ; it seemed still fringed 
with the same furze; the wild thyme 
and hare-bells, beneath my feet, ap- 
peared still to have retained their 
bloom; and the streamlet, which 
murmured over the rocks below, 
seemed like die voice of a friend. 
The beams of the declining sun 
dimpled in the rill, as they shone 
through the branching hazel and 
slender birch, whose leaves flickered 
in the breeze: from a thicket of 
broom on my left, I heard the twitter 
of the linnet ; and cloae on my right 
rose a heathy bank, breathing fra- 
grance from its spiky flowers, more 
delicious to my senses than all the es- 
sences and perfumes that ever scented 
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the atmosphere of a PrinceVStreet Those who, like me, have fond 
exquisite in his summer evening's loved, and lived to see the tend 
promenade ; while the hum of the tie rent asunder — to lament the di 
mountain bee, probing its purple solution of that fabric, on whi< 
bells, lulled me into a state of repose, their hope of earthly happiness w 
in which all the world was forgotten, perched — will excuse, perhaps pa 
and the Arcadian scenes of youth, ticipate, in the “ joy of grief* wni< 
love, and innocence, bloomed around I have thus indulged, and will eel 
me. While lost in this pleasing hal- my exclamation, when awaking fro 
lucination, a soft female voice, at a my reverie, that human life is but 
little distance, warbled in tones of dream. 

ravishing simplicity, the beautiful air Although the illusion was dispe 

o£“(/ertkcmuiramangthcheatJ*er:” led, and the vision fled, which ni 
every note thrilled to my heart, and cheated and delighted my fancy, y< 
confirmed the delirium which had the impression which remained, an 
overpowered me. Of those alive to the emotion which I felt, were t< 
the charms of Scottish music, per- sacred for mixing with any base a 
haps few are insensible to the simple loy ; 1, therefore, after leaving 
pathos of this expressive air ; but to scene which had for the present lot 
me it had an infinitude of nameless its charms, prolonged my walk, an 
charms, arising from association. It arrived at home, so late, that the fs 
was the favourite of my Ellen, and, mily were beginning to be alartne 
of course, also mine ; I had wooed for my safety, 
and won her heart, amidst scenes, to Next morning, after breakfast, it 
which the words of the Bong were collecting that one of the bonnete 
peculiarly adapted: when fate had acquaintances whom I had met in tb 
immersed us both in “ city smoke, church-yard had informed me tba 
amidst the hum of men," she would he resided at a small distance beyon 
then chaunt it, as a lullaby to our the farm, I resolved upon visitm 
infant Anna, smiling on her bosom, him. Saunders Mitchell had beei 
At present, I listened, and for a mo- a school-fellow of mine, and hi 


ment believed that I heard her 
“ wood-notes wild/' in melting ten- 
derness, exclaiming, 

“ O the days that I have seen, 

Amang the bonnie blooming heather !** 

Alas t the minstrel (a vulgar-look- 
ing girl) appeared ; the fairy visions 
of Fancy were instantly dispelled ; 
and officious Memory told me, that 
Ellen's once lovely form sleeps in 
the Greyfriars' Church-yard ; her 
hallowed dust blended with that of 
the faithful martyrs, who sealed their 
testimony with their blood : that our 
little Anna slumbers by her side ; 
die rank grass and filthy weeds fat- 
tening on their graves, from which 
I have been rudely repulsed, by the 
satellites of power, as I sought to 
shed the tear of fond affection above 
their grassy bed. Ye rulers, who 
issued this unfeeling mandate, did 
you ever love ? — were you ever hus- 
bands or fathers ? 

“ O but man, proud man ! 

Dress’d in a Iktle brief authority, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high 
heaven. 

As make even angels weep !” 


wife, Mary Watson, was a servan 
at my grandfather's when I reside 
there. She was at that time reckons 
the bonniest lassie in the parish, an 
perhaps my attentions to her indi 
cated that I thought her so. I wish 
ed to have some conversation wit! 
Saunders, and had also some curie 
sity to see how his Mary looked a 
threescore and five, for it was cod 
monly said in her youth, that she wa 
too bonnie to wear well. Saundo 
had been bred a plough and ca ri 
wright, had been long employed by hi 
laird, and stood so high in his goo! 
graces, that he had got a house, gar 
aen, and small glebe of land, ren 
free, with which, and his little sa^ 
ings in his better days, he lived ver, 
comfortably. I had known Saunder 
to he a lad of rather superior intellect 
and fond of reading, before I id 
that part of the country. Upon me 
king some inquiries concerning him 
my cousin said, that many gave Saun; 
ders Mitchell credit for abilities 
which, for his own part, .he had nc 
ver been able to discover ; and thi 
common sense that he. had was a 
blended with strange prejudices autl 
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B that little of it 
fulin the affairs 
te inapplicable to 
nions of the pre- 
character of my 
lly served to whet 
solved to see him 
»elf, and, should I 
t, spend the day 
Chi my arrival, I 
digging potatoes, 
common adjoining 
to ha little farm, assisted by a fine 
nay-cheeked girl, about seven years 
ige. “ Come awa, Sir,” said he, 
as fapproached ; “ this is kind, to 
dat in auld acquaintance ; but 1 had 
■me thought that ye wad maybe 
gie me a ca’, for auld langsyne. Will 
job stap in, an’ rest you?” "By, 
and by, Saunders ; I am an idler, and 
in no Wry, let me not interrupt your 
labour.” “ My labour. Sir, is of 
Httle value ; I'm just takin' up a few 
potatoes for our dinner. Y ou're look- 
ing at them, an’ 1 dare say, thinking 
them nae great crop ; but ye dinna 
fa* that there was never ony thing 
hot whins an’ heather here be- 
fe; an' 111 ha e a pickle fine com 
■for them, niest year, if I’m spared 
■ see it.” “ I observe you have 
sot adopted the plan of planting, 
which I had wont to see on ground 
«f this kind, by laying a few rows of 
«d potatoes on the heath, then dig- 
ging round them, and throwing the 
mrtn over them.” “ Na, na, Sir ; 
that was what our fathers called lazy 
teds, an* they were weel nam'd. I 
tom o’er as mickle ground in the 
■nuner season as III need neist 
Jen, an* by that means my little 
font is aye augmenting; the laird 
*D®wb me to improve what I like ; 
he kindly gave me three acres of 
good land, an’ I have now mair than 
wur. I’m doing good to roysel’ ; an' 
whatever some of your newfangled 
economists may say, 1 think the man 
who raises com, instead of whins an* 
bather, is also doing good to his 
cmatry ; even a fir-tree, or a broom 
bon, is better than a bare an’ bar- 
mi moor.” 

Observing that his basket was now 
fall, as he stood leaning over his 
opode, I said, <4 Now, Saunders, I will 
accomjiany you in ; but who is this 
fine girl ? — your grandchild, I would 
wfpose; for she has the eyes of your 


S .” “ Yes, Sir, she is my gr&nd- 
j an’ an orphan ; but ‘ God tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb.’ ” 
He gave the spade to the girl, and 
raising the basket on his arm, with 
an erect and firm step led the way 
to his cottage. When 1 approached 
it, I was agreeably surprised to see 
the woodbine and the Ayrshire rose 
forming a verdant arch over the en- 
trance, and hanging in leafy festoons 
around the window ; a thing by no 
means common in that part of the 
country. We were met by the ve- 
nerable Mary, before we reached the 
threshold. “ How are you, Mr 

?” said she, with a gentle smile ; 

“ weel, I've been wondering if ye 
could leave the country without 
Bpeering for your auld sweetheart ; 
come awa in. She led the way to the 
ben house, neatly paved with stone, 
smooth and clean ; the furniture fit- 
ted and boxed around, something 
like a ship’s cabin; plain wooden- 
bottomed chairs, arranged around 
the room ; a wainscot table stood in 
the centre, and a snow-white lawn 
curtain shaded the little sash-win- 
dow. " We are auld-style folks, 

Mr , an' ye'll maybe no like our 

timber-bottomed chairs,” said she. 
“ I like every thing I see,” said I ; 
" it reminds me of langsyne •** “ But 
some are sair changed since ye saw 
them last,” said Mary, glancing first 
at a mirror, then at me, and lastly at 
her husband. He perceived the ap- 
peal, and said, “ I think you ay the 
same as ever, Mary, an’ wadna niffer 
for the best and bonniest lassie in a* 
the parish.” “ Thank ye kindly, 
John Anderson, my jo !” I now saw, 
with sincere pleasure, the looks of 
mutual affection which this happy 
couple exchanged with each other ; 
and addressing myself to Mary, 6aid, 
“ I expected to see much greater 
change in your face ; your cheek has 
indeed lost itB early bloom, but it 
still wears the freshness of health, 
and I observe that the glance of love 
can still light up your eye, as it 
blinks blithely on your goodraan.” 
“ An* I find that you can still flat- 
ter,” replied she. “ But my lines 
ha’e fallen in pleasant places ; nae 
life is without trials ; but mine have 
been light, pltho* I maybe thought 
them sair enough ; but we have nae 
right to complain of the dispensations 
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of Providence. My gudeman has 
been sae kind for twa score years, 
now, an* aye kinder ilka day, that as 
lang as 1 can look him in the face, 
it canna be ither than wi* a blithe 
Mink, altho’ it is far fxae the glance 
of langsvne.** 

Bread and cheese were now placed 
on the table. “ Yon must excuse 
me ; for having newly breakfasted, 
it is impossible for me to eat,'* said 1. 
“ An* will ye no eat wi* me ?** “ In- 
deed I cannot at present.** “ Weel, 
l*ve seen anither day ! I’ve seen the 
time, when you thought nae cakes 
good but of my baking ; and fond as 
you were of milk-parndge, wad have 
rather ta*en bread an* milk for break- 
fast, than them of ony ither body's 
makin* than mine. You said that 
my curds and whey were better than 
Mec Smith’s curds, wi* the best cream 
in the dairy : but you maun be sair 
changed now. whan you'll no brak' 
my bannock !** “ Yes, Mary, I re- 
member all that, and how nice every 
thing was that came from your hands ; 
although, perhaps, your sparkling 
eyes, and tne smile that dimpled in 
your glowing cheek, increased their 
flavour. However, that I may ascer- 
tain whether you have still preserved 
your culinary skill, if it will be no 
inconvenience to you, I will do my- 
self the pleasure of dining with you 
to-day, provided you agree to give me 
nothing but milk-porridge, cakes, 

curds, and cream.** “ Ah ! Mr •, 

you cou'dna tak* parridge now : I’se 
gi*e you a brandered errock, an’ we*ll 
get the curds by way of a desert." 
*' No, no ; if you will not agree to 
my terms, I’m off!** “ Weel, weel, 
then, we maunna lose the pleasure 
of your company; it shall be just 
your ain way.*’ I might be mista- 
ken, but I thought that the eyes of 
this worthy couple beamed brighter 
at my proposal of stopping to din- 
ner. 

We now began to talk of our 
schoolboy pranks, and, by a natural 
progression, slid into conversing a- 
oout our after pursuits and amuse- 
ments, Mary interlarding her sly 
jokes occasionally. Having gone 
overmuch of what had once been, 
we talked of what now is ; and al- 
though I found that Saunders had 
some peculiarities of opinion, I was 
amused with many of his observa- 


tions. " I am sorry,” said I, “ tj 
see my cousin’s cottar town amnhi 
lated. Is that system of depopula 
tion general here ?’* “ It was so 

but there's now little mair to do 
they’ve sweeped awa’ moist a* tbi 
can be removed ; but I’m of opinion 
the rage for large farms is rathe 
past, and that, by and by, the ferine 
will get tired of ‘ adding house t 
house, and field to field, till there b 
nae place for the poor, that he mi 
be placed alone in the earth.' A) 
though poets are not the best aatho 
rities on subjects of political econo 
my, yet, bating a few fanciful exag 
gerations, I am much inclined t 
loin wi* my favourite Goldsmith, i 
his lament over the ruined Aubun 
and also to agree with his assertioi 
that 

• A bold peasantry, their country** prid< 
When once destroy'd, can never be so] 
plied.* 

“ I am aware that the prcvtlci 
opinion of the day is in opposite 
to this, and that the great outcry 
about a surplus population. A cel 
bra ted writer introduced this doj 
trine in a work which has been g 
nerally read ; and, in my opinio] 
with much good sense he has blew 
ed some strange notions, which 1 
lays down, without any qualifyil 
clause, as the principles of abstra 
truth, that admit of universal a 
plication, although they ought a 
tainly to be received with ma 
exceptions. Far instance, in tl 
braid, unqualified way, he laser 
that ilka man has a right to do wb 
he likes wi* his ain, an*, of conn 
that nae man has a right to find fen 
wi* a gentleman, although he shoo 
turn a* his land into ae farm ; s] 
an* mair odd conclusions than th 
Now, Sir, let us just, by way of tl 
ing the soundness of his doctrij 
suppose that the Duke of Bedffr 
who is rich, should tak* it in 1 
bead to turn a* his lands into a i 
rest, or a hunting park ; an* thcDi 
of Bridgewater mak* a* his estaft 
fishing-pond, keeping just as ms 
under com as wad sair their i 
establishments ; and that ilka laird 
the kingdom wha was able should * 
py their example, what wad be I 
consequences ? The nation wad ] 
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e, an* the world become 
It may be said, that 
apposing what can never hap- 
men become mad ; but we 
men wha have e rae- 
rtheir madness and 1 think 
* fair to suppose an extreme 
' trying a doctrine laid down 
any limitation. Look at 
EfbeyVe been doing in the High- 
1 , — burning laggings by scores, 
fcy say by bunders. The feu- 
dal system, wi* a* its ills, was a 
knd of Goshen compared wi* this. 
We've seen the farmers ding down 
their cottar-houses ; an* if they were 
toburn the half of a' the corn they 
rake, it wad only be ‘ doing what 
*7 like wi* their ain,* and applying 
ffie principle which I*ve been dispu- 
ting. But baith lairds and farmers 
■rill yet see their folly ; the conse- 
quences are no yet felt, but they'll 
kythe by an’ by. In a generation or 
tin, if the same system be carried 
ea, the race of brave mountaineers 
vifl be extinct, an* the hardy low- 
ball peasantry degenerated into the 
posr an* sickly descendants of seden- 
wy artisans. We see, by the statis- 
tical tables, that the population is in- 
craring ; but look where the increase 
b taking place. You'll hardly find 
it in any country parish, unless it 
tawius a spinning- mill, or some 
other public work ; or a manufac- 
turing village, where the inhabitants 
bwe feu-charters. The increase is a- 
hsut large boroughs, where, I believe, 
sre to be seen the extremes of vir- 
flt and vice, happiness and misery ; 
risk in the country we are daily 
Mag that happy mediocrity whicn 
tUioes our pride an* ornament. In 
OV ain parish, I believe, the popula- 
tion is less than it was thirty years 
IK although we have the addition 
Of about threescore young an* auld 
it the spinning-mill, where there had 
bent to be neither house nor hold. 
Mat this maun ha’e an end ; for, as 
Hamlet says, it canna come to good.** 
"You mention spinning-mills— 
b&tt is your opinion of them?** said I. 
He replied, "Your question is sae ge- 
noal, and undefined, that 1 hardly 
Inn what you mean, an* am there- 
to atakb how to answer you. Do 
fat mean for increasing the national 
MUh,and making private fortunes, 
<* their effects on the manners and 
VOL. xi. 
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morals of the people ?** " I shall be 
glad to have your opinion upon all 
these points.’* “ I’m maybe no weel 
qualified for a* that, an’, by an’ at- 
tour, I’m an auld-style man ; but I’ve 
observed things, an’ thought about 
what l*ve seen, an* ha’en some op- 
portunities of conversing wi’ them 
wha ken mair about them. I think 
there needs be nae hesitation in pro- 
nouncing spinning-mills a great ad- 
dition to our national wealth and pro- 
sperity, by enabling us to improve 
and enlarge our manufactures, and 
extend our commerce ; they are also 
the means of employing private capi- 
tal to advantage. “ 1 snould be in- 
clined to doubt your last assertion ; 
for I have heard of many flax-spin- 
ners becoming bankrupts.” “ So 
have you in ithcr trades, less exposed 
to the fluctuations of the times. Yc 
ken. Sir, that in a* trades some are 
imprudent, an' ithers unfortunate — 
baith gang to the wa*. But perhaps 
there is uac trade in Britain, wi’ 
as mickle capital embarked in it, 
that’s had as mony difficulties to 
struggle wi*i since tne beginning of 
the present century, os mill-spinning. 
It was new, and very imperfectly un- 
derstood, even by die maist experi- 
enced. Some embarked in it, rely- 
ing on their knowledge, but wi* nae 
capital ; ithers wi* capital, but igno- 
rant of the trade, baith in theory and 
practice; and, lastly, adventurers, 
wha had neither money nor experi- 
ence: amang a* thae classes, there 
were many who cou'dna stand, al- 
though the trade had been steady. 
But they had still greater difficulties 
to grapple wi*. The war involved 
this country wi* Russia, and the raw 
material became scarce and high- 
priced. At one period the prospect 
was gloomy in the extreme. Many, be- 
cause flax was dear, believed it would 
never again be cheap ; thus the trade 
became a mere matter of speculation, 
a game of chance, in which many 
ventured — some frae choice, ithers 
frae necessity, when the odds were 
sair against them. The fall in value 
of the raw material came ; many bad 
large stocks on hand, and were ruined. 

“ Wi* regard to the effects of spin- 
ning-mills upon society, I think them, 
like ither great warks, unfavourable 
to the morals of the people ; and, in a 
manner peculiar to themselves, tend- 
£ e 
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ing to retard, or even to choke, the 
expansion of intellect in those em- 
ployed about them, excepting always 
a few of the managers an* artificers, 
wha necessarily have some portion of 
scientific knowledge an* mechanical 
skill, which daily experience maun 
extend. But when we think of the 
great bulk of those employed, an' 
consider that maist part have been put 
in, at about ten years of age, to stand 
in a particular spot for twelve, per- 
haps fourteen hours a-day, watching 
the revolutions of the machinery be- 
fore them, whirling wi' a velocity suf- 
ficient to make their little brains diz- 
zy, an' a loud, but monotonous and 
ceaseless din, roaring around them, 
enough to ding them deaf or doited ; 
I can scarcely imagine an occupation 
mair adapted for crushing intellect 
in the bud. Should they continue 
in that stupifying track till sixteen, 
or, as is often tne case, till twenty 
years of age, what maun the poor 
creatures be ? The years when the 
young mind should be expanding, 
like tne buds in spring, spent with- 
out the communication of ideas free 
others, an', instead of being able to 
form any for themselves, placed in a 
situation where aulder heads wad be 
incapable of thinking, prevented from 
mixing in society better-informed, 
they maun, of necessity, remain ig- 
norant. What can they ken, or do, 
that can make them useful, either to 
themselves or ony ither body in the 
world, out of the track in which 
they have so lang travelled, like blind 
horses ? They are incapable of ma- 
king, or even of mending their ain 
clacs ; then what sort of wives an' 
mithera wad they mak', think ye?'' 
Here Mary interposing, said, “Wives 
an* mithers! maltin' and mendin'! 
poor things ! I've seen mony ane of 
them wha cou’dna wash a wise-like 
dud to themselves. Poor creatures ! 
how cou’d they, when they never had 
an opportunity of learning ?'* 
“This,” said I, “is a melancholy 
account of their mental improvement. 
If they are ignorant of good, may I 
hope they are equally unacquainted 
with evil r” “Ah, Sir ! did you ever 
sec a rig of land sae poor, as to pro- 
duce neither corn nor weeds ? Na, 
na ! if there's nae gude seed sawn, 
there will spon spring up a crop of 
weeds, rank an unprofitable, an* 


some of them poisonous.' “ But is 
no care taken of them ? have they no 
instruction ?'' “ Very little, 1 doubt, 
in general. About sma' mills, where 
the bairns have their parents to gang 
hame to at e’en, there's nae great 
danger, provided the family be well 
ordered at hame. If they reside in 
a village, the cummers, as they grow 
up, conceive themselves members of 
society, and consider that they have 
a character to support ; but it is sel- 
dom that this is the case wi* a’ that 
are employed ; about a large work it 
can never be. Good spinners are al- 
ways scarce, an' the masters maun 
procure them where they can, with- 
out any scrupulous inquiryabout cha- 
racter ; they are accordingly collect- 
ed frae a' the four winds of heaven ; 
generally so ignorant, that they have 
nae principles, either good or bad ; 
they are tne mere creatures of habit, 
an' that often formed in a bad school. 
Now, say that only two or three of 
that sort get in to a work, we a* ken, 
that a single scabbed sheep may 
spill the hide flock. Besides, they 
are in general a wandering race, 
tempted to change, either by the 
prospect of some advantage, or from 
a restless disposition. It is easy to 
see, that they must be poor an* im- 
provident Instead of a quiet an' de- 
cent hame, they are huddled together 
in lodgings, where the simple an' 
guileless innocent comes into dose 
an' continued contact with the votary 
of licentiousness, hackneyed in the 
paths of vice. I need not speak of 
the consequences; ‘ evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners.* Few 
attend the kirk ; some want clothes, 
and others inclination — many want 
baith ; an' I maun say, that though 
I excuse the roasters in many thinga, 
they are at nae pains to promote then 
attendance. The consequence is, that 
in the couhtry the day is spent In 
idleness, if not worse ; in a town, it 
passes in drunkenness an* debauich- 
ery. I have conversed wi* many 
overseers an’ mechanics, who bane 
been at different mills, and they can- 
didly owned, that they never kent 
a wark of thirty or forty hands, but 
a black sheep wou'd ha'e been found 
amang them. Of those at the mBI 
beside ourselves, mair than the kali 
never enter the kirk door ; an* au 
mair than a fourth part attend wi 
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iikrity. Masters canna, per- 
altogether prevent this ; but 
thef might do mair than is done baith 
by precept an* example : wad they 

r gi'e the bairns some education 
young, they wad be mair easily 
■waged, an' better servants as they 
pro up; hat a sms* wark canna 
bear the expense of a schoolmaster, 
to’ tome of the great sues think nae- 
thins about it. 

"Ob, Sir, it s a lamentable change 
h*e the days of langsyne ; whan you 
in' I woe youngsters, a man wha 
wid ht'e denied the Bible was looked 
upon wj* horror : he wad ha’e been 
a wonder through the hale parish, an* 
wad have been fleyed to let his prin- 
cwki kythe. Now, we ha'e Deists, 
whs will openly argue against God's 
fttmdence,- saying bauldly, that 
the Bible is a bundle of fables ! this 
they do in the presence of the young, 
wbosre o’er ready to suck in the 
P«»n. We have a free press, an', 
fce a' ither blessings, it's sair abus’d ; 
h is t fruitful field, an’ produces a 
Pitiful crop, baith of healthful 
sola, bonnie flowers, an’ noxious 
»«ds; to it we are indebted for 
b*th onr civil an' religious liberties ; 
by it we are enabled to civilise the 
■at barbarous nations, an* send the 
ghd tidings of the gospel to the 
eodi of the earth, an* the isles of the 
bat frae it we ha'e also the re- 
fc*d in’ subtle poison of false philo- 
■fhy, (hr the learned, an’ the rude 
*tticks of profane wit, an' blasphe- 
,a °B* ridicule, reduced to the level 
the meanest capacity- When we 
«ethe principles of infidelity avowed 
■ the most undisguised an* daring 
tagiuge, coining into the hands of 
csomion people, in weekly news- 
pipas, an’ cheap pamphlets, nae 
•wider that their minds are cor- 
rupted. 


“Bat 1 canna help thinking, that 
Buy who believe themselves sincere 
Chnituma have nae little wyte of 
We have now s&e many new 
m’ parties, ilka ane Tinning 
down anitner, an’ insinuating, some- 
saying braid out, that a’ body’s 
•■ag except themselves. Wi’ mair 
■si than discretion, they wrangle 
^bout words, an' detached texts of 
•Hptme, ttU they heat their heads 
®rijr than they mend their hearts. 
***** want of Christian charity stag- 


gers the young mind, which begins 
to entertain exalted ideas of the 
greatness an' goodness of the Deity ; 
while it furnishes weapons for tne 
adversaries of revelation, an* gives 
occasion to the enemies of God to 
blaspheme. My observations may 
seem, perhaps, rather like the peevish 
captiousness of age, than the dictates 
of sound sense ; they may be are sae, 
for I'm an auld man, an* canna 
adopt the new fashions, neither in 
dress nor in philosophy ; baith are 
aae different frae the days of lang- 
syne” After a pause, be seemed 
about to say something further, when 
Mary, clapping his shoulder, said, 
“ Come, gudeman, ye’ve quarrelled 
aneugh wi* the warld for ae day ; it 
will no be your words nor mine that 
will mend it; let us set the example, 
by sweeping clean before our ain 
doors, that’s the way to shame our 
nei’lK>urg, an’ m&k’ a clean causey." 

The cloth was now laid, white as 
the snow which shines on the top 
pf Mount Battock, and the purely 
polished horn spoons were what 1 
had not for many years seen, tier 
milk porridge was placed on the 
table, in a basin for each person. 
“Ah ! this is a departure from auld use 
and wont," said 1, “ when as many 
as could reach it ate from the same 
dish." “ That was an indelicate auld 
fashion, which is better abolished," 
said Mary. “ But I’m fear’d^ you’ll 
mak* a poor dinner, Mr .*’ “ In- 

deed I am feasting," said 1. The 
curds and cream were delicious, and 
I was enabled to compliment Mary 
without doing violence to truth. I 
should have observed, that Saunders 
implored a blessing upon our food, 
in a style and reverence of manner 
very different from that of my cousin, 
formerly mentioned. “ Wed, Sir," 
said Mary, “ there’s no an auld ac- 

a uaintance, wha cou’d have sitten 
own at our table, wha cou’d have 
made us baith so happy as we are to 
see you here ; your presence minds 
me of langsyne . 

She had made some alterations in 
her dress, and being seated opposite 
to me, pointed to a small broach in 
her breast, saying, “ D’ye ken that, 
Sir?" “ I cannot sav that I do," 
replied I. “ An’ yet it i i your ain pre- 
sent to me, when I was to be bride’s 
maiden, an* you ullekoy , at Meg 
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Tam son's marriage ; these were our 
daft days, Mr ; you hardly look- 

ed at a lass but mysel*, on that occa- 
sion ; an* 1 canna say that 1 car'd 
meikle for any ither but you, for as 
mony strappin* callans aswere there. 
But ilka ane has their ain body or-* 
dain’d for them ; an' I'm sure my lot 
has been a happy ane; though 1 
was a young, thoughtless lassie, an' 
may be a wee light-headed. 1 had 
mony braw wooers, an' got a hantle 
a* bits o* bonnie things frae them ; 
but they are a' awa’ langsyne except 
that ane, which I've aye preserved as 
a keep-sake ; for though I had for- 
gotten you as a sweetheart, the gude- 
man an* me baith minded you as a 
friend." 

The whisky bottle was now set 
upon the table, and Sounders said, 
“I'm nae glass-breaker. Sir, an* ye'll 
get nae punch here ; but we'll no be 
the warse of a dram of good Glenli- 
vet, after a milk dinner." 

Having tasted, “ Na, na," said 
Mary, “ tak* a drap mair, it will 
never wrang you ; its no like the 
trash frae the big stills that ye get 
in Edinburgh.” The venerable man 
now returned thanks for our mer- 
cies, and the table was uncovered. 

After some desultory conversation, 
I mentioned another great change 
which had taken place in so many 
of our landed gentlemen deserting 
their country for the Continent. “ Ay, 
ay," said he, “its c*en true, and I’m 
wac to see*t ; for I*vc aye thought, 
that the mair of our gentry wha 
staid at hame, it was the better for 
the country ; though, in our young 
days, they took a jaunt to London, 
that didna matter meikle ; but now 
they set off to France, bag an* bag- 
gage ; bide awa* for years, an* come 
name wi* their bairns* heads fu* of 
foreign notions, an* contempt for 
their ain country ; foreby spending 
their incomes abroad, which I think 
detrimental to our ain nation ; but I 
find that this, like mony mair of my 
opinions, is getting auld style ; an* 
rve seen something upon the subject, 
which has puzzled, but not convin- 
ced me. Mary, fetch me that news- 
paper lying on the book-shelf in the 
closet, I*lllet you see something in't, 
Sir, which I Canna understand, you'll 
maybe explain it.** Mary handed the 
paper to him, when, putting on his 


spectacles, and glancing over it, be 
said, “ Ay, that's the paper : now. 
Sir, look at that letter frae a corres- 
pondent, an* try if you can explain 
it to me. I see the writer thinks it 
quite the same tiling, whether a land- 
lord spend his rents at hame or at 
Rome ; indeed, he gangs farther, an* 
says, that it wad be better that every 
idler, however meikle siller he might 
spend, should leave the country ; but 
I m no master of his reasoning upon 
the subject." I had just begun ,to 
peruse the article, when a tap at file 
door announced some stranger— and 
Mary introduced her brother, who 
lived about a dozen of miles distant. 
After some mutual family inquiries, 
Saunders resumed his subject, re- 
questing me to read the article aloud. 
When I had finished, “ Now, John," 
said he, to his brother-in-law, “ what 
do you say to that ? Explain to my 
friend here, whether you ken any 
difference since your auld laird died, 
an’ your new ane went abroad ; an* 
gi'e ua your opinion of that paper just 
read." After a alight cough or two, 
John said, “ I see what the chieTs 
driving at, but dhma understand his 
proofs : he talks about bills of ex- 
change, an* drawing an* redrawing ; 
now that’s ayont my capacity to oom- 
prehend, for I never have my name 
at a bill but ance a-year, wi* twa or 
three of my nei*boure, for a pickle 
corn an* fodder. They tell me that 
bank-notes are bills ; I think it was 
as weel when we had fewer bills, and 
mair hard clink. But, wi* respect to 
our auld and new laiid. I’ll state a 
few simple facts ; an’, as that chap 
in the paper says, ‘ dispute therm wha 
can.* 

“ Ye maun understand, Sir," ad- 
dressing himself to me, “ that I'm a 
blacksmith, an’ live within less than 
a mile of the laird’s mansion-house ; 
bis estate extends o’er a* the parish, 
foreby some wings in that adjoining. 
1 took up house thirty years ago, an* 
have aye keepit the same hillock 
head. At that time, few squire* in 
the country could have equalled our 
laird for wealth ; an* nane. I'm bauld 
to say, deserved it better : he was a 
public-spirited man, lived like a 
lord, an* paid like a prince. When 
he came to the estate, it was sadly 
out of order ; there were about five 
hundred acres of it no worth as many 
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f rail of any man’s siller. 
r,beaettowark, ditching, 
, dyking, gardening, bireing 
n’ planting muirs, till things 
I quite anitlssr face in a few 
7*sre*an' the number of people em~ 
played was wonderful. A had the 
®«db-wark, an* kepi a journeyman 
and twa 'prentices, and wrought little 
except to the laird. My nei’bour, the 
*rignt> was in the same situation ; 
there ware aye three or four garden* 
os, besides several auld men for 
loping the policies an' walks clean ; 
1 aoudna count the number of livery- 
sovaata, stable-boys, chamber, dairy, 
an’ laundry maids, about the place : 
an’ the whole of them aye dressed 
like ladies an’ gentlemen. The shoe- 
maker and tailor in our Tillage had 
three or four men each, an’ got good 
part of their trade frae the place,* we 
nad a grocer, brewer, baker, an' but- 
cher, in the Tillage, an’ a? were 
thriving. The laird, lady, bairns, 
ax' servants, attended the kirk regu- 
larly, an’ set a good example to the 
pandi. He went about amang his 
tenants; saw wha were thrifty an’ 
wha were sluggards ; encouraged an' 
storied him who was struggling wi’ a 
hsd firm, an’ a large family ; and sent 
a boO of meal to this poor widow, 
an' a sack of potatoes to anither. 
When the lady heard of a poor body 
tick, she either visited, or sent what 
was needful ; an* if the case was dan- 
gerous, sent the family doctor. Skim- 
med milk an* whey were distributed 
daily ; an' about half a score of ser- 
xaati, such as mysel’, had liberty to 
pritnre a cow each, among the hedges 
aa* avenues. In short. Sir, that’s 
only a sample of the comforts an' 
happiness that the good laird spread 
txoand him. Alas 1 shortly after the 
battle of Waterloo, this worthy man 
was gathered to his fathers, an* was 
reccreded by his son, a captain in 
the aamy. The widow, accompanied 
by her daughters, retired to Edin- 
fcuxgh upon tier jointure; the young 
spore came home, took possession, 
as* was married to a dash in’ English 
lady soon after. 

u As new lairds have generally new 
has, we were a’ in hopes that altera- 
tions and improvements would take 
Phre, an’ give fresh employment to 
them whom the death of their kind 
roaster had laid idle ; when, to our 
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great disappointment, the squire an' 
his lady set off for France, where they 
still remain. The servants were imme- 
diately discharged, an’ the house shut 
up, except lodgings for a housekeeper 
an’ a servant-maid, who are upon 
board-wages, an’ have neither a kail- 
stock, nor a spoonful of milk, hut 
what they buy in the village. That 
part of tne estate which was fanned 
by the late laird is turned into grass 
parks, which are let annually. The 
factor, who lives near by, occupies 
the garden ; an* his riding horse, 
*ith a number of cows, pasture upon 
the lawn in front of the house. 1, the 
wright, slmeroaker, an’ tailor, have, 
long ago, discharged a’ our journey- 
men, an’ tak’ nae *mair apprentices ; 
the grocer an’ baker have become 
bankrupts ; the brewer has dropped 
business, an* the butcher has turned 
mole and rat-catcher. The farmers 
are fighting wi’ hard times, an’ cry- 
ing to the rector for a reduction of 
rents, — but he says he has nae autho- 
rity. Of the many laid idle, numbers 
have left the village, an’ some have 
emigrated ; house-rents have fallen, 
an’ we have still a good number emp- 
ty. The auld men who had wark 
about the place, an' also several wi- 
dows, are now upon the parish, an’ 
the poor’6 funds are very sair dimi- 
nished, from the deficiency in the 
weekly collection, since the family 
left the place,and the decline of trade. 
The toll-bar adjoining to the place 
has let for ten pounds less, annually,, 
ever since the auld laird’s death. Not 
a cow dares be seen under the hed- 
ges, an’ nae beggar finds it worth 
while to gang within the gate. After 
stating thae facts, 1 think ye needna. 
speer my opinion about that paper.” 
“ Ay,” replied Saunders, “ we have 
mentioned a few of the consequences 
of your laird’s absence, in bis ain 
neighbourhood ; but look how it af- 
fects the public revenue. His house, 
and severed mair in the village, shut 
up ; nae livery-servants, ^ame-keep- 
ers, dogs, horses, gigs, an ither car- 
riages, the assessed- taxes maun se- 
verely suffer. Now, we have still to 
add to that, the diminished consump- 
tion of wines, spiritous liquors, 
mah, soap, candles, an’, in short, 
every taxed luxury, or necessary in 
life, occasioned by that one man’s 
absence ; there maun be a deficiency 
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in the taxes in the same proportion. 
Now, if &’ our gentry were to gang 
abroad, what wad be the consequen- 
ces — especially at a time whan we 
have mair labourers than can find em- 
ployment, and mair corn than we 
can consume ? This may be auld- 
style reasoning ; but 1 would like to 
hear our new-fashioned political eco- 
nomists answer, in the same simple 
language, and level to my shallow 
capacity." 1 was about to make 
some observations on the subject, 
but Saunders was sent for, to visit 
an old man in the neighbourhood, 
thought to be dying. The afternoon 
was far spent, 1 therefore took my 
departure, ruminating upon his con- 
cluding observations, which 1 have 
since discovered are directly oppo- 
sed to those of a Journal, in wmch 
subjects of political economy are re- 
gularly discussed. 

My further observations must, I 
find, form the subject of a subse- 
quent letter. Meantime, I am, 

. Sir, 

Yours very respectfully, 

Senex. 


ON THE EARLY ITALIAN ROMANCES. 


chario was to have been crowned, and 
Galerana married to him by force. 

Gione gives the supposed pilgrim : 
the refreshments his long abstinence 
required, and hastens to inform the % 
Queen, Galerana, of his arrival with i 
tidings frpm Charlemagne. He i 
knocks somewhat loudly and imps- 3 
tiently at her chamber door. 

The door within was strongly barr'd and 
lock’d : 

Trembling, the Queen arose from her sad 
bed, 

Thinking it was Machario that had ; 
knock’d. 

And whom that day the was perforce to 
wed. 

Soon found she by her fears that die va 
mock’d; - 

She heard Giooe’s gentle voice ******* : 
w Lady, a pilgrim has arriv’d from Syne 
With tidings of the Emperor Charle- 
magne !” 

Thus having heard, the Queen, with 1 
breathless speed 

And eager joy, open’d her chamber door, • 
And told Gione instant to proceed. 

And let her know the news the pilgrim ■ 
bore. 

Gione answer’d, u It is good indeed ; 
Better than all that we have heard befom 
The pilgrim has seen Charles, whose ban-' 


No. II. 

The last article on this subject 
brought us to the 22d Canto of La 
Spagna, by Sostegno di Zinabi, the 
very first Italian Romance on the 
story of Charlemagne and his Pala- 
dins, and the second work in that 
language written in the octave rhime. 

We left off where the army of 
Charles had been besieging the Moors 
in Parapeluna for seven years: du- 
ring this time, Machario, nephew of 
Ganelon, by treachery endeavours to 
obtain possession of the throne of 
France, and of the Emperor's queen, 
Galerana. Charles, however, being 
supernaturally informed of his pro- 
ceedings, is conveyed in a single night 
to Paris on the back of a demon. The 
particulars of his journey, of his con- 
flict with the scullions, and of his 
reception by the faithful Gione, have 
been already detailed. We will now 
proceed to the introduction of the 
Emperor, in the disguise of a pil- 
grim, (a dress Orlando had induced 
him to put on before he left Pampe- 
luna,) to his Queen, on the day Ma- 


nets wave v 

Around Pampluna, with his peeraga 
brave.” 

She hastily follows Gione into fatit 
apartment, where Charles had been 
refreshing himself after his long jourf 
ney, and where he anxiously expert* 
ed the return of the young man. If 
must not be forgotten, that Chaim 
is in disguise, and that many yengj 
have elapsed since he last saw GJS 
ierana. 1 

Gione to his chamber led the Qmen, 1 
And Charles upon his knee before hq 
fell: -I 

She, with a courteous and benignant mtsau 
Rais'd him to stand beside her. Bar «oa 
well ‘1 

The news he brought could not be 1taig|j 
I ween. ' 

Through his long hair his eyes she coah 
not tell, i 

And ere her own had o’er his person rtt 
“ Tell me (she cried) what news at fe 
pin’s son ?” 

She also mentions various peers, with 
out whom the name of Charles I 
seldom introduced. 
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Mfflkts, “They all arc safe and 
thank Heaven : 

MM Pamplona I beheld them alL 
Cl ate and hb peers for many months 
have driven 

Iha ftps dogs within their lofty wait 
Urn battle yet the enemy has given, 

Saraa the Christians dares un’wares to 
&& " 

Tka Qaeen, when thus she heard the 
^ pilgrim say, 

they were safe, but griev'd for the 

dday. 

The main incident of what imme- 
SaBuekj succeeds, is obviously borrow- 
edftan the 17th book of toe Odys- 

A fitde dog bad ckwely follow'd now 
The Quren, who kept it seventeen years 
or more. 

lick morn and night would Charles this 
dog allow 

To come into his chamber, long before 
He wan’d in Spain : caress he would be- 
stow 

ISkich from no other hand the creature 
bore— 

k knew its master in a moment’s space, 
Lapt op with joy, and fondly lick'd his 
free. 

It frwa'd upon him from his head to foot, 
Aer could he, though be strove, its joy 
restrain. 

TV (feieen awhile beheld the wonder mute, 
Aad ponder'd what the dog had in its 
brain. 

hM 60 the pilgrim leapt the grateful 
brute, 

hi he were some one whom he knew 

*grin s 

“Say why my dog, if you the reason know 
(TV Queen enquir'd; now fawns upon 
you so ? 

“ Baa thou within this palace liv'd of 
old? 

A« apse or page hast thou resided here? 
T* «fl am Charles it ever yet was cold, 
Xcr othen to it could themselves endear.** 
Th» looking up, Charles thus made an- 
swer bold: 

nor varlet I in earlier year : 
TVkpve of this poor beast may well sur* 

**** thou thy husband canal not recog- 
nfre! 

u That I am Pepin's son need’st thou be 
t ol d. - 

TV Emperor of Rome, and King of 
Prance? 

AkVagh in pilgrim's weed thou me be- 
Void, 

^kkoet my armour, sword, and shield, 
nd lance; 


Or if no purple robes my form enfold, 

Or Alexandrian doth, a single glance 
Should have inform’d thee that 1 was the 
King, 

Without this doubt and tedious question- 
ing!” 

The lady gaz'd upon the pilgrim's face. 
And seeing it so deeply trench'd, she 
cried, 

u Charles look'd not like the victim of 
disgrace: 

Where is Giotosa* ? is it at thy side ?” 

“ Tis here !** he said, removing every 
trace 

Of care and toil, or striving them to hide : 
And by the cross upon his sword he swore 
How he had rid as man ne'er rode before. 

Nevertheless, the Queen is some- 
what hard of belief ; but after the 
Emperor has shown her a ring she 
gave, and the natural mark of a cru- 
cifix upon his right shoulder, she is 
convinced. A very curious circum- 
stance follows, related with the ut- 
most simplicity : 

Both, in fierce transports of unbounded 
bliss. 

Embrac’d until their breath was almost 
spent. 

And still redoubling every joyous kiss. 
E'en to the ground they fell, and were 
content : 

Gione deem'd such conduct much amiss, 
(At distance he had heard not what it 
meant,) 

And rushing forward with his staff in 
hand. 

Cried, “ How now caitiff, ruffian, can'st 
not stand ?” 

Gione would have struck the pil- 
grim, but for the intexposition of the 
Oueen, who informs him that it is 
the Emperor. It is needless to detail 
the manner in which Charles, aided 
by Gione and some ancient follow- 
ers, defeats and kills Machario. In 
the 24th canto, Charles returns to 
Pampeluna, leaving Gione vicegerent 
in his capital. In the next canto, 
Pampeluna is taken, by the assis- 
tance of King Desiderio, with his 
barbarous forces from Tuscany and 
Lombardy. Canto 27th relates the 
death of Gione, who had raised a 


• The name of the sword Charles wore. 
The Paladins had all their swords of espe- 
cial virtue, and particular names : Orlan- 
do’s was called Darlindana , Rinaldo'a 
Fr usher ta^ Oliver’s Altachiara y Slc* 
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force in Paris, and had marched to 
the support of the Emperor : he was 
killed on his return from an embassy 
to Marsilio, being set upon treacher- 
ously by 200 Pagans. An incident, 
not reflecting any great credit on Or- 
lando, is given in canto 28th, where 
he is engaged in a conflict with Ser- 
pen tino : the latter falling back upon 
iris horse from the effect of a blow, 
the lacing of his armour gives way, 
and leaves ins thigh bare. 

The Pagan cried, in voice of humble 
slave. 

Hold, and allow my armour to relace ! 
It Is more vile in deeds to lull than save: 
To grant me this will bring thee no dis- 
grace!'* 


stroved. Two miracles are vqV J|! 
while the scheme is concertcdfH3|| 
der to show the wrath of HtpHu 
the throne on which Marsili^Hp 
Gan are seated breaks down, anGF 
waters of a fountain turn blc/mgl 
Pulci (xxvi. 72.) says that al^p 
accompanied this dreadfbl chqK 
and it is worth remarking, : Sf 
though Zinabi gives all the dyiSI* 
stances by which the treacheryfll 
be accomplished, in canto 30th, 
dismisses them thus, with conriSflE* 
ble brevity : Ganelon has been rntav. 
mending that Marsilio, in attadAg 
the Christians at RoncesvaUes,sMlI 
divide his army into three squadiw 
of 100,000 men each : 


Orlando answer'd like a baron brave — 
First yield thee conquer’d now before 
my face !** 

“ Never ! (he answer’d,) but will death 
aby.” 

.Orlando struck him on his naked thigh. 


. a 

The first great squadron you shall tea& 
before, 

With camels laden as with food and wine: 
The foe will gain an easy conquest o'er 
These, but employ'd to -cover your de- 
sign. 


Serpentino consequently bleeds to 
death. Strictly, no doubt, Orlando 
had a right to take advantage of the 
accident, especially as the armour of 
the Pagan was enchanted; but in 
canto 5 th he had pursued a very diffe- 
rent and more generous conduct to- 
wards Ferrau. Wc must now has- 


Still must your mighty army suffer more 

Although your troops like lions shook 
combine. 

Your second squadron, too, must be de 
fcoted. 

And by your third the triumph be 
pleted. 

( Morg . Mag. uv. 107. 


ten over minor details, by no means 
devoid of interest, in order to arrive 
at this author’s description of the Jo- 
lorosa rotta (as Dante calls it) of 
Roncesvalles : and here, as elsewhere, 
it must not be forgotten that he is 
admitted to be the first poet who ever 
touched the subject in detail. To 
Pulci s four cantos, (25th, 2Gth, 
27th, and 28th, See.) giving an ac- 
count of the same, or nearly the same 
events, we shall have occasion to al- 
lude as we proceed, and wc shall also 
refer to some of the old French ro- 
mances on the same subject. 

The Christians carrying every 
thing before them, Marsilio, the 
Moorish King of Spain, alarmed at 
their progress, sends proposals to 
Charles, to pay an immense tribute, 
and to become a Christian. Ganelon 
dc Pontieri (commonly known by 
the name of Gan the traitor) is dis- 
patched by Charlemagne to arrange 
the terms of a truce. He arrives at 
Saragossa, where, in consideration of 
vast presents, he settles the whole 
plan by which Orlando, and most of 
tlie other Paladins, arc to be de- 


Therc is considerably more faro 
in Zinabis description : 

The Christians shall these hundred then 
sand kill : 

Against them then the second band M 
dress, 

Which in the end must meet a fate m|S 
Yet shall the Christians suffer modfti t 
tress, 

And rivers of their blood your troojpa^ll 

spill ; Jl 

And when they hope to rest their weaftoN 
Must your third squadron from boftiH 
advance, - $ 

To hunt the remnant down with. Mil 
and lance. ( Canto xaaa 

In order, however, to render M 
arrangement intelligible, it » 

8a ry to mention, that Charkijjl 
agreed to retire with his army to ip 
other side of the Pyrenees, 
only Orlando and the Paladiitojjjl 
20,000 men, to receive the-jjpfej 
Marsilio had consented to seller ;jj 
to conduct him to Paris to MMUl 
tized. It was therefore of m 
sence of Charlemagne with flM||bj 
body of his army, that the 
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• take advantage. It which Charles, though twenty miles 


to take advantage. It 
to admit, that Pulci makes 
display considerably more 
ting Gan to betray his mo- 


dus was a sort of work of 
tion. 

and Oliver, who appear 
m chief command at Ronces- 
;■ are not without apprehen- 
that the Pagans will attack 
in defiance of the truce, and 
eep alternate watch-* 
till midnight, and Oliver 
In the Slst canto we 
with the following stanza : 

the verge of earth the ran *gan rise, 
defter cast so anxious look to Spain, 

Msm old tailor at his needle pries : 

Ha** a boat upon the wide champaign, 
Oter one-fourth he could not cast his eyes, 
§i mmerous were they upon hUl and 

put* 

Wife tunas white and red* blue, black, 
ia crowds, 

lad rolling o’er the earth like swollen 

deads. 

This was the first appearance of the 
treacherous foe ; and it deserves no- 
tice that the figure in the third line, 
Skome neU ’ ago U vecchto sarto, is 
to he found in Dante’s Inf. cxv. 

Enver nm egnzzauan le dglia 
Cme 7 vecchio sartor fane la cruna. 

This simile will be impressed upon 
the mind of some of our readers who 
have not read Dante, by the fact, 
that it was ouoted by Mr Brougham 
dazing the late Queen’s trial. Oli- 
ver instantly feds conscious of the 
guilt of Gan, and hastens to wake 
iii cousin, Orlando, who insists that 
he has not been asleep an hour ; and 
when Oliver describes what he has 
wen, Orlando tells him, in plain 
toms, that he is drunk, and that the 
wine has created the illusion. 

Orkndo dS ne seeondo ch' Imbraco 
Tupmzzi da vino, e sex ancon s imbrxaco 
I’lvfai fha fntto mal che tn bevesti 
Gafkn faito vener in vmotti f <$v. 

Ofiver, however, compels him to 
mount the hill, and convinces him 
ti the fearful truth. The- whole of 
fids is omitted in Pulci, excepting 
At hare fact of the arrival of the 
canny. Orlando refuses perempto- 
rily to sound his magic horn, by 

foi. XI. 


distant, might be summoned to give 
timely assistance. The author of 
Morgante Maggiore lays great stress 


Undo, who declares, that if Cesar, 
Scipio, Hannibal, Marcellus, Darius, 
Xerxes, and Alexander, all marched 
against him at once, he would not 
sound his horn. 

Che per viUa mas non volli sonarlo. * 

The Christians resolve to perish 
bravely, and, suddenly arming, the 
conflict begins in canto 32d, and by 
noon of the first day, the advanced 
guard of the Moors, consisting of 
100,000 men, is annihilated. A* 
mong the Pagans we find Mambri- 
no, whose supposed helmet cuts so 
important a figure in Don Quixote. 
Wnat is said of him is not much to 
his advantage : 

Brave Oliver encounter’d on the plain 
Huge King Mambrino, wounding him in 
front c 

His armour could not the assault sustain. 
Nor could its plates the temper’d weapon 
blunt. 

Now saw he death approach, and in his 
pain. 

Fearing that him the Paladin would hunt 
Over the field, he turn’d his horse and fiew 
To those whom, flying, he must still pur- 
ple. 

In the next Canto, the Christians, 
many of whom were killed, and more 
wounded,continue the struggle against 
a second army of 200,000 men, under 
Grandonio, sent by Marsilio. In the 
35th canto, the author has contrived 
to insert an interesting incident : he 
has before spoken highly of young 
Baldwin, nephew to Gan, (the only 
.member of the. family of Maganza 
that seems to merit praise*) and has 
given the reader a high notion of his 
generosity and courage. Fighting in 
the midst of the field, Baldwin kills 
many Pagans, but finds that not one 
attempts to attack him. Meeting 
Orlando, he tells him of this singular 
circumstance, and the Paladin in- 
stantly divines the cause, viz. that 
Baldwin wears a surcoat (or sopra- 
vesta , as Pulci terms it) known to 
the Pagans, and which Gan took 
care he should wear, in order that 
he might be spared amid the general 
carnage. Orlando accordingly dc* 
F f 
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sires Baldwin to throw it off, declar- 
ing that he should thereby learn if 
Ganelon had betrayed the Chris- 
tians : Baldwin complies, and rushing 
unarmed into the fray, and not be- 
ing known, he is instantly killed. 
The death of Baldwin is an episode, 
told with considerable pathos ; but 
we have not space to dwell upon it. 
At the end of this, the second day's 
conflict, the number of the Chris- 
tians is reduced to a valiant and des- 
perate few, whom Orlando addresses 
at the break of the third day, en- 
couraging them to fight to the last. 
Of canto 36th, which narrates the 
events of the third day, We must 
speak somewhat in detail ; duly six 
Paladins now remained alive, and 
towards noon they lose the brave and 
magnanimous Marquis Oliver of Vi- 
enna, who is of so much importance 
in the storiesof this time, but of whom, 
on account of the brevity of our sum- 
mary, we have been able to say com- 
paratively little. His death is thus 
related: 

Baldracca’s Calif, in the bloody chase. 
Against the Marquis his huge lance ad» 
drest: 

The solid shield and armour both gave 
place, 

And the blue steel was planted in his 
breast : 

But noble Oliver, in fierce embrace, 

With both his arms this new-found mis- 
tress prest. 

Exclaiming, u /8aracen, ne'er think to fly, 
For if I fall) we will together die 1” 

Then stepping back, he with his sword 
deliver’d 

A fUrious blow, with such resistless force. 
That all defences it as nothing shiver’d, 
And cleft him to Ms seat upon his horse. 
The Mood, Kke fountain, from the carcase 
aeverV, 

Besmear’d the Marquis standing near the 
cone. 

Then, having bound his wound, receiv’d 
so late, 

He darted forward, madly desperate. 

Bleeding, he scour’d the cumber’d field 
amain, 

Until all sight and consciousness he lost ; 
And, in the agony of rage and pain, 
Orlando, that great Paladin, he crost, 
Bowing e’en him upon the splashy plain, 
By one dread blow upon bis helm em- 
boss’d. 

Orlando, on the stroke, in daz’d surprise, 
To Oliver uprais’d his doubting eyes. 
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44 My dear and valiant cousin I then, h 
said, 

u Why against me fe thy fierce rage di 
rected ? 

Art thou, on sudden, become renegade ? 
Hast thou our Faith, our God, and Christ 
rejected ?” 

44 Pardon !” cried Oliver, 44 nor me up 
braid { 

I knew thee not, nor here to meet ex 
pected. 

Wounded to death, I cannot see the day 
But, brother, if thou haply ’scape, I pray 

44 To my dear sister, fairest Aldabell, 
Commend me lovingly, I here entreat. 
And now, since I despise this nation fell 
Oh, let me die amid the battle’s heat 1” 
Orlando's grief all utterance did repell, 
Yet would he this last sad request com 
pletei 

Taking his cousin’s charger by the rein, 
He turn’d him to the thickest fight again 

44 Now strike, strike home, my nobl< 
coz !” he cried ; 

44 Thou art among thy deadliest foes ono 
more.” 

Oliver spurr’d his horse’s Bleeding aide. 
And woe to him that came his way before 
Full thirty Pagans by his weapon died. 
Weak as he was, Within the battle’s con! 
Him and his steed could no defence oji 
pose 

Till he had hewn a passage through his fod 

Out of the field, to hiB pavilion, there 
His generous charger carried him a 
speed; 

When the Burgundian, dauntless Oliver, 
Half fell, half ’lighted from his paminj 
steed. 

Then having made to highest God hi 
prayer. 

His mighty sotri fbrabok its mortal wed 
While his brave horse, as in revehgefij 
rage. 

Return’d against the fee, new war to wagi 

Pulci, when relating nearly thi 
same circumstances, (varied, princi 
pally, by making the Calif of Baldracc 
wound Oliver treacherously,) fails ti 
communicate to this part of the stor 
any thing like the deep interest whicl 
Zanabi excites- Those who WiA t 
make the comparison, may do so W 
consulting Mo*. Mag. cxxvii. S9 u 
70. It will be recollected, that it w*| 
stated in the first article oh tins Ro 
mance, that Pulci, who cites Turpu 
and others frequently, was of coma 
under the necessity of denying tM 
the good archbishop was killed 4 
Roncesvallcs. Zinabi, who quotes n 
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such authority, givas the subs eq u en t 
account of his death: 

The mb was hat dediniqg to his set, 
la middle coarse be t wee n the noon and 
««» 

When Turpin the great Paladin addreat. 
To teU that Heaven did all their friends 


Sdll would Orlando to the fight have prest, 
Though vex’d with thirst, that made his 
par ch ’d tongue cleave : 

Bet Turpin cried, 44 Let us now breathe 
a while. 

And for a moment quit these Pagans vile.” 

Togrttar through the bloody Md they 
wade. 

And when they bad di s mount ed in the 
tent. 

Said Turpin, mount folly, “ My deer 
comrade, 

With long fatigue I feel my senses spent-” 
These heavy words he had no sooner said. 
Than God’s blest angels made a bright 
descent, 

And amid songs and hymns of joy and 

grace, 

B«e Turpin’s soul to Heaven's holy place. 

Orlando all disconsolate was left ; 

In his heart’s anguish, and in pain severe* 
He drank at a small streamlet from a cleft. 
And, thanking Heaven for his reviving 
cheer. 

He mid, 44 Oh God, since 1 am thus bereft 
Of all companions, let me die e’en here !” 
Thorpt from Heaven a vivid splendour 
broke. 

And thus a voice to great Orlando spoke t 

u To thee companions the true God will 
give. 

Sod) as an this dread field he did allow ; 
Men bold and vigorous as did ever live, 
Aad on this bloody day have fallen now.” 
44 If that may be, if highest God revive 
That race,” replied Orlando, bending low; 
That mighty race, if he restore to life, 

1 die contented in this mortal strife.” 


Another voice return'd, “ Tis not the win 
Of God those worthies to re-animate : 
Since Christ, the Saviour, death appear’d 
to km, 

Sotm to expire wiU yield thee comfort 


The voice then ceas’d, Orlando too was 
still, 

Aad on the past began to ruminate. 
*Mfethus the day’s disasters be reviv’d, 
sgfdm, Terigi, suddenly arriv’d ; 


A*n whence it does not very clearly 
■Rtear. The French romances (wc 
Jpotefrom one printed in 1588, but 
&$t published much earlier, and en- 


titled, La Conquesle da Grand Roy 
Charlemoign* act EspuigrtesJ give it 
somewhat differently. Et tors de- 
moura le Roy Marjurtus avec pew de 
gens. Adorn Roland le vid, si vint 
5 lay et le mil mart incontinent et les 
cent chevaliers Chrestiens qui esloyent 
avec Roland en cede rencontre dou- 
louraistmcnt furent occis , except! 
Mandonyn et Thierry qui de paour 
s'eirfuyrent au hoys : mats apres que 
Roland eat occis U Roy Masfitnus, 
U fat tcllevunt oppress! que de qyatre 
lances il Jut uavr! morteUement et 
frappe de pierres, casst et bless! de 
faux dards et de traicts mortels : non. 
obstant ces tourments, outre la volant! 
< les Sarrasius, if saillit hors de la bat • 
tailejmis se sauna le mieux quit pent. 
We near nothing in Puld or Zmabi 
of Baldwin and Thierry running *> 
way into the woods through fear, nor 
of Orlando escaping from the battle, 
and saving himself in the best way 
he could, unless we are to infer the 
latter from what immediately fol- 
lows in Zinabis production : 

Orlando to receive him was right glad ; 

44 I*et us proceed to yonder rising ground," 
He said, and both mov'd on in silence sad. 
On foot, until at length the hill they found. 
Orlando on a rock, as he were mad. 
Struck Darlindana, with an echoing sound. 
Thinking to shiver thus his well-tried 
brand, 

But e'en the rock could not its edge with- 
stand. 

Again, and yet again, be struck his sword 
Upon the jagged rock, its blade to break. 
With all the strength that in his arm was 
stor'd ; 

But vainly struck — the rock was all too 
weak. 

Ceasing his fruitless efforts, he ador’d 
Unequal'd God, and of his sword thus 
spake : 

44 Oh, noble steel ! so strong the rocks to 
hew ! 

Until my death thy worth I never knew. 

44 Had I but known thy virtue from the 
first, 

I ne’er bad doubted, temper’d as thou art, 
Prov’d in this hardest trial, latest, worst l” 
Putting bis horn to mouth, his mighty 
heart, 

Ev’n with the force of his own blowing, 
burst. 

And from his visage the red blood did start. 
The Saracens upon the field below 
Fled in dismay, when thus they heard 
him blow. 
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This mode of ternrinating the ex- 
istence of the renowned Christian 
champion, is infinitely finer than let- 
ting him, as the French romances 
have it, die of the wounds inflicted 
by the enemy. It will be seen, how- 
ever, that he does not expire until he 
has twi6e repeated the blast. La con - 
queste de grand Roy Charlemaigne , 
Wore quoted, puts a very long ad- 
dress to his sword into the mouth of 
Orlando ; and that of Gallien Res- 
taur# thus speaks of the manner in 
which he endeavoured to dispose of 
his sword, that it might not fall into 
the hands of the enemy: (f Apres 
que le noble Roland cut fait plusieurs 
regrets a son epee, il vit une roche 
aupris de lui, et croyant rompre son 
ep#e, il enfrappa contre ladite roche 
irois coups, mais an dernier coup 
quil donna, il fendit la roche en deux. 
Quand Roland vit quil navoit point 
endomage son frp#e et qu f il ne le pou- 
voit casser, il eut grand d#plaisir ; 
car il apprihendoit quelle ne tombdt 
entre les mains des payens, il lajetta 
dans la riviere, puis fit sa priere au 
Seigneur. Zinabi, however, reserv- 
ed the magic sword of Orlando for a 
different purpose. Pulci enlarges 
considerably upon the incidents of 
the poem before us, but he does not 
add to them : he makes Orlando fix 
the point of his weapon in the earth, 
and embrace it, (xxviii. 152,) and it 
may be worth remarking, mat he 
represents the Paladin as giving the 
first blast of his horn, before the 
death of Oliver : 

E sono tanto forte 

Che'l sanguc usd per la bocca epe 'l naso. 

After Orlando has twice sounded 
his horn, so that Charlemagne, at 
St Jean Pied de Port , on the other 
side of the Pyrenees, heard it, he 
feels that he is dying, and tells his 
squire Terigi to haste, after he has 
expired, to the Emperor — 

“ And tell him all the treachery of Gan, 
When to Marsilio sent on embassage : 
Tell him that twenty thousand to a man 
Have died this day, to glut the Pagan’s 
rage !” 

Then lifting up his horn, once more be 
*gan 

To sound it fiercely ; but beside his page 
He fell upon his knees, spent, broken- 
hearted, 

And, praising God, his lordly soul de- 
parted. 


The angels of the Lord, as it ascended. 

So Christ himself had bade, receiv’d his 
soul. 

And carried k where anthenu^never ended, 
Are sung in bliss. Terigi mark’d the 
whole, 

As he hung o’er Orlando’s cone extended: 
He clasp’d it dose, and wept without 
controul; 

Crying, “ Ah, sweetest Lord ! my dear- 
est hope and stay ! 

Wherefore has Heav’n thus tom thy life 
away ? 

u Ah, how can I to Charlemagne r eturn . 
And tdl him, noble master, of thy ftfe? 
Ah, how will he in wasting anguish mourn 
The Champion of the Church and Chris- 
tian State? 

And where to find thy equal shall he turn 
Among his people, lost, disconsolate ?” 
Thus made Terigi his unheard lament. 
Then kiss’d the cone, and on his way he 
went 

• The particularity with which Pula 
represents Orlando, just before he 
breathes his last, composing himself 
into a becoming attitude, with his 
sword upon his breast, and his arms 
crossed like figure of a knight uponl 
a tomb, is somewhat ludicrous : 

Ma prima it corpo compose a la spaia 
Le braccia in croce e'l petto at pome fim. 

It reminds one of Liston, in Bombas- 
tes Furioso, putting on his nightcap, 
and making himself comfortable, be- 
fore he dies. 

We had fully intended to hart 
concluded Zinabi’s poem in the pre- 
sent article, but so much interesting 
matter remains, in the signal punish- 
ment of Gan, in the death of Alda- 
bella, wife to Orlando, and in th 
bloody vengeance taken on Marsilb 
by Charles, that we must defer i 
until the next month. 


A TRUE AND AUTHENTIC HlSTOSi 
OP “ ILL -TAM.” 

No VII. 

About this period of my exist 
ence, I became exceedingly useful i 
the forming and forwarding of Ion 
affairs. I had, in fact, gained m 
fourteenth year,, and had learoe 
more from Nature than ever I <h 
either from Ovid or Caesar. I di 
not, indeed, as yet, venture to Iaunc 
into the rough and hazardous sei 
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or, in other words, tell white, flatter- 
ing lies, with the best of them ; but 
Ihen, except the canid stanes, which 
he handled all day lang, the flent a 
thing bad he to depend on. “ Sutor 
Sandy," too, was a lover, but his 
hands smelt and felt of rosin, and his 
father was sorely afflicted with scro- 
phula. His breath, too, was scrimply 
wholesome. Roving “ Jock John- 
stone," the south country drover, had 
somewhat formidable pretensions. 
He rode a good horse, swore a round 
oath, boggled at nothing, except at 
the kirk style of a Sabbath morning ; 
and truth compels me to add, he was 
the father of a couple of as fine boys 
as ever brought the blush of shame 
o’er the cheek of credulous woman. 
Jock had always an hour’s company 
of Leezy when he came the road ; 
and he seldom, such was his pressure 
of business, wished for more. The 
“ Dominie," too, with his handsome 
ankles, and smart white-skin stock- 
ings, devoted a few Saturday even- 
ings to love and Leezy. His was 
truly a pitiable case, for though his 
encouragement was small, his passion 
was strong, and would occasionally 
vent itself in the shape of sonnet or 
song. Kirks and markets were re- 
served J>y Leezy for him ; and I have 
seen him often, on such occasions, 
wagging his long-tailed coat with a 
peculiar air, cracking; his knowing 
joke, and spending his money like a 
prince. Last of all, in this some- 
what lengthy and Penelope list of 
suitors, there was “ Butler Rab," 
spruce as a bantam, smart as a roe- 
buck, and ornamented like a may- 
pole, or gardener's “ Adam ’’ on pro- 
cessi^n-days ; and it is upon him, 
and upon nis courting advances, that 
my narrative at present turns. 

In all the full blow and blaze of 
table finery, did this hero of the side- 
board ana knife-box appear before 
me, one moonlight evening, suppli- 
cating my good offices in procuring 
him an interview with Leezy. This 
favour, after manoeuvering over dung- 
hills, through nettles, ana along dark 
passages, I at last accomplished ; and 
placed the expectant lover, as in- 
structed, in an “ out-house,’’ where 
the men-servants slept, and the win- 
ter's peats were safely lodged, there 
to await the promised interview. As 
fate, or fortune, or the devil would 


gamy own bottom ; but 
ftllfcmri a safe and a skilful 
m navigating the venturous 
Htef othen. I used to approach 
riaiws, tap at doors, whisper 
dunks and crevices, com- 
intelligence by winks, and 
b, and shreds of songs, in the 
dexterous and intelligible man- 
itoagmable. For all of which 
_ in the service of love-smit- 
taswimj, I was rewarded with rides, 
■se tad then, in carts, and on horse- 
hi, and with the good will, in 
•at, of all the courting neighbour- 
hood. One instance of my method 
it drfng business in this way 1 shall 
Ukt the liberty of particularizing : 
“Leesy Lawson" was the toast of 
She parish. She was a farmer's 
fcqpter, young, buxom, and active, 
occasionally visited by the 
* valer-brash," and a little pitted by 
fcmD-pox. Yet, upon the whole, 
br*» a vast object of pursuit, hav- 

S ade aa many conquests, I seri- 
Mi eve, as the little piece of 
ing paper, over my head, at- 
f tat flies. Yet, true it is, and pro- 
per to be added, that none of these 
men soiled in the least her reputa- 
tm, which continued, in spite of all 
AeoU maids in the neighbourhood , 
Mas and sound. But what a 
peer sound, after all, and how di- 
I smttea in their character and ap- 
pwoce, these lovers, or (as they 
sue termed by their sweathearts) 
tew* lads" were! 

there was the “ donnert 
UH o' Dryland ," and he came rid- 
! % m horseback, and bribed “ 111 
}«* with a white stxpence, to 
I “tak* the brae, and let the lass ken 
! s^has coming." But Leezy couldna' 
i Me him ; he wanted spunk, she 
■b, tod had once “ sought a kiss, 
without ha'in' smeddum to tak' it.” 
Then there was w Fanner Will," 
psng, sprightly, and dashing ; but 
*henhe was reported as a " gay-de- 
eflner;" more fond of fishing than 
*1* ; boastful of his conquests, and 
! fcjfr m love with nothing but him- 
1 His visits die couldna’ abide, 
could rite be fashed wi' his 

S Then there was “ Dyker 
he was a great favourite, for 
sly, and made a good use of 
hu time; had the grip of a smiddy 
***> and could father an invention, 
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Jxave it, “Rab" accidentally came into exquisite feeling ; timid as the fas 
contact with a broken peat-breast, in the presence of the party beloved 
whereupon, first one peat, and then yet, strong as the lion, and impefc 
another, and latterly, a full and over- ous as the mountain-flood, in seen 
whelming rush, accompanied by a It was then an unadulterated paarioi 
tub-full of suspicious water, descend- pure from every foreign admixtar 
ed upon, and nearly suffocated him. and acting with all the directne 
I heard the rush and the scream, and simplicity of nature — engrami 
and ere I had arrived at the scene of the whole boyish heart, and conver 
action, or rather of suffering I found ing it for the time into a crucible, i 
our hero employed in dashing the which to melt down fair images, & 
water out of nis coat-tails upon the lightful interviews, sweet snules, si 
stone-cheek of the door. There was condescending favours. Of purit 
no remedy, for in every respect our and innocence, and Platonic stnsi 
hero’s presence was offensive, even to itions, those may speak who han a 
the least susceptible sensibilities. So perienced them ; for my own part, 
he was glad to take to his heels, and am a sinful descendant of a da , fi 
relinquish a bam lodging and peas- progenitor — a degenerate plant of 
strae interview with Leezy, for his strange vine ; and I freely confer 
own snug bed at the back of the that at this sheepish, modest, una 
scullery. As he conceived this to suming period of my life, I felt i 
have been a trick or practical joke every son and daughter of Ada 
executed upon his dandy person, he feels, and have never, at any port 
never returned to the charge ; and rior stage of my eventful life, bee 
being a “ wee fushionless,” as the more truly a slave, if you will hai 
auld guidewife o’ Gilchristland ex- it so, to all the force, fervour, as 
pressed it, his absence was the less blind impetuosity of the great jnagb 
regretted. Passion. Yet, with all this, 1 wi 

in love-making, however, as in most decidedly virtuous, and ooi 
fishing, they who have been aiding rageously delicate, in all my action 
and assisting to the sport and conver and would sooner have put my fa 
nience of otners, are very apt to ad- into a flow peat fire in full bias! 
venture at last for themselves. In than have risked myself in the coo 
this amusement, it is true, it is either pany of any female of less delicti 
dance or hold the candle ; but then conduct and conversation than nu 
the candle-holders, like Rob the Ran- self. It was for this very reasw 
ter with his bags, are apt to combine that though I was often in Lecxj 
two offices into one ; and whilst they company, and had every opportun 
afford facilities, and present occa- ty of becoming familiar with h 
siona to others, mix in the dance, and many and prominent attractions, | 
participate in the glee themselves, never truly felt them. There was 
“ Can a man,” say s scripture, “ take grossierte about the whole b u si n g 
fire to his bosom, and his clothes not not only in the number, but so 
he burnt?” and can a boy of four- more in the character of her kwa 
teen be brought into continued con- as well as of her own conduct, si 
tact with blue eyes, and rosy cheeks, even conversation, which kept n 
and fat round arms, and plump completely aloof, rad preserved me 
female forms, without feeling the most faithful messenger on all ocq 
desire of adventure? True k is, sions of private and confidential di 
that his little capital may share the patch* But there was a little dump 
fortunes of the South-sea bubble ; and quite juvenile form, exhtyw 
but the risk, and even the probabili- before iny delighted eyes, in the 0 
ty of this, will not be sufficient to flee and character of “ byre or dahj 
prevent, at this inexperienced and maid,” to whose attractive and ova 
most adventurous age, the hazard. I powering charms my soul within n 
have been young, and I am now fifty, bent mid submitted most implicit! 
and in the whole course of my in* Were I to designate, without lim 
flammable and mercurial experience, tation, this girl as my first love, 
have 1 never felt the passion of love should state a falsehood ; for 1 wi 
as 1 did at the age of fourteen. It in love at the age of nine with afai 
was then a new, as well as a most well-dressed girl, whom 1 saw ct 
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B iting in the porch- way 
raster's house; and I 
out the same time with 
, who accompanied me 
ly home from school, 
e was spotted and fern- 
most betwitchinp man- 
m — and 1 was m lore 
ibeon, who met me at 
bushes, and gathered 
aether's check-apron — 
are with 44 Polly Stew* 
rned to read and count, 
saf wss far advanced in book-keep- 
n^. But on all these occasions, 
the fetingB which I owned, and the 
sentiments I entertained, and the 
images my solitude conjured up, were 
fir and widely different from those 
which, on the present occasion, I ex- 
perienced for the 44 Ktffs 
Feggj Millar. In every sense of the 
woiu, as it is understood at fairs, and 
at markets, and at evening trysts, and 
at Wray- weddings, this was indeed 
■m in verity my first love. I can 
*31 place her before niysetf, though 
lot before the reader — if any such 
fioild light on these papers — in all 
the driigntfalness of her sunny and 
g»3ele«s existence ; sprightly as the 
Srt, playful as the kitten, active 
nd industrious as the bee, and en- 
mmpisaed with more indescribable 
S»ob than ever was Dido, or Venus, 
* eren the fair and faithless Helen 
haself. Her eyes were large, and of 
fie most fascinating hazel — a colour 
which even age, and imbecility, and 
teaqatude itself, must confess to be 
^resistible. But colour without wa- 
te, is like the diamond without the 

£ h and the setting. The water of 
girl's eyes, as it sparkled to the 
or facilitated and enforced the 
Movements and the power of the re- 
aring orbs, penetrated, in excite- 
and exstacy, even to the heart's 
^reof every admirer. The poison 
fie tarantula is less efficient in 
jttmiouing maddening derangement, 
fi® Waa this searching and insi- 
*®ing liquid. And, in respect of 
h® person, it is sufficient for my 
? ir iwc to add, that Hogarth's lines 

* Of wbom Burns wrote thus: 

‘‘Lovely Polly Stewart, 

•here’s not a flower in a’ the land 
That’s half so fair as thou art.” 


of beauty were never better exempli- 
fied. You would have taken her for 
a Cupid in petticoats — a little dump- 
ling of loveliness, enveloped in move- 
ments and attitudes of grace. Some 
Way or other, every thing she did in- 
dicated soul; and yet she was the 
daughter of a widow, had long been 
an orphan, and had only learnt to 
read the New Testament at school. 
Her manners — and why not speak of 
her manners ? — though the girl was 
poor, and an orphan, her manners 
were so soft, mild, and conciliatory, 
that every body liked, at least nobody 
disliked her ; even Frande Robbi- 
son himself laid aside his stocking 
occasionally, and descended from the 
altitudes of his office, as corrector of 
morals, to toy and romp it with Peg- 
py. But Frande was never a favour- 
ite; and, unless on one occasion, 
when he filched a red-cheeked apple 
from her pocket, Frande's hand was 
never permitted to come into contact' 
or intercourse with her person. Had 
you seen this little grizzet, as I have 
seen her, with her petticoats tight- 
ened around her ankles, at the milk- 
ing of the ewes, singing like a ma- 
vis, and moving like an antelope,-^- 
had you seen her, as I have seen 
her, at the stacking of the hay, 
tramping down the fork-falls, and 
glowing from breast to brow with the 

44 Bloom of young desire, the purple light 
of love,”— 

had you seen her, as I have often 
seen ner, through the boretree hedge 
of my mother's kail-yard, employed 
at a monthly washing, and accom- 
modating herself and her lovely per- 
son to all the duties of the task she 
had undertaken ;— and, lastly, had 
you seen her, as 44 Rob Rankin" and 
I used to see her, at the morning, 
and mid-day, and noon-milking of 
the folded cows, when, in our official 
capacities of 44 letter-to" and 44 re- 
mover" of the calves, we stood each 
of us at our post, prepared even to 
anticipate the wishes and signals of 
the fair milker ;— had you seen all 
this, which I have had the good for- 
tune to see, you would have read 
this imperfect and inadequate eulogy 
upon 44 Peggy" with more interest 
than you are likely, circumstanced 
as you are, to do. 

I cannot, consistently with truth, 
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say that I was the favoured admi- 
rer of Peggy’s charms ; for, sqrae- 
how or other, “ Rob Rankin,” who 
was fully two years older, and who 
had the immediate prospect of be- 
ing advanced from his present ig- 
noble employment to that of junior 
ploughman, contrived to be present 
in my absence — to bemore useful and 
obsequious than I, even in my own 

S rescnce — and to venture upon free- 
oms to which I dared not even in 
thought to aspire ; but still I think, 
somehow or other, the girl had what 
you may terra a warm side for me ; 
for she was exceedingly kind to my 
mother, obliging to my aunts, and 
even fed Rover occasionally with 
market-fare, from the inexhaustible 
stores of her pocket. With me, per- 
sonally, she was always timid, and 
even distant, and seemed to consider 
my school-education as entitling me 
to a kind of respect, which she cared 
not, and aimed not to preserve for 
others. Had she offered, as some of 
her predecessors in office actually and 
most vociferously did, to kiss me, I 
had certainly taken to my heels, 
crossed the dyke at the first slap, 
and been seen by her no more for 
a month to come. But, circum- 
stanced as I was, 1 could get no rest, 
night nor day, for thinking, and 
pondering, and wishing, and con- 
triving, and hoping, and fearing, in 
reference to my sweet Peggy. I had 
no definite aim in all mis; it was 
not necessary that 1 should. I never 
thought of a closer union, or of any 
union or change of relation at all ; 
but the phantasy had taken hold of 
my brain, and had troubled, and even 
moved my heart ; and at school, and 
at the fishing, I could not shake off 
the engrossing idea. It is not surely 
to be wondered at, that, amidst all 
tliis derangement and diversion in 
favour of Peggy, my school tasks 
should be negmeted I sunk, I am 
ashamed to confess how low, amongst 
my class-fellows ; became first care- 
less, then callous, and latterly syste- 
matically obstinate. 1 set the mas- 
ter, and shame, and propriety, at de- 
fiance ; and read, or rather passed 
over, die Eclogues of Virgil, (with 
the exception of the second and the 
Metamoiphoses of Ovid, with about 
as much benefit and information as if 
I had read them in Hebrew. In this 


phrensy of infatuated and pervertc 
feeling, I had recourse to every sp< 
ties of deception to accomplish m 
purposes, I even constructed a lodj 
in the midst of the aborning woes 
and within one of the crevices of tl 
“ Cat Craig,” where I remained a 
day, constructing cross-bows, r m 
mg Allan Ramsay’s “ Patie and IU 
ger,” and thinking most manfully 
and till my very ears cracked agan 
of Peggy. 1 used to/all asleep aonu 
times, and dream odd dreams, an 
see strange visions ; and ever as am 
ing and the school dismissal-how n 
turned, I ventured home with a \ 
in my mouth, or implied, at least, li 
my conduct, to my mother. For U| 
wards of eight days I was enabled 1 
continue this skulking and wretch* 
state of existence, and I believe wod 
actually, of my own accord, have n 
nounced it, had 1 not been surpri* 
by Francie’s doc, “ Whitefoot/* ini 
a denouement which absolutely thre 
ray mother into tears, and had alma 
lost me the favourable opinion wine) 
even through all my follies, I hi 
hitherto retained of my aunts, j 
felt, indeed, and keenly, the miaq 
and the disgrace which I had incm 
red ; but the idea of Peggy had h 
ken such a hold over allmy fizxq 
and more hallowed resolutions 
perceptions, that I was, in coni 
quence of this premature and in 
sistible affection, hurried even ity 
more desperate and fearful meastui 
than any 1 had as yet adopted, j 

“ Quern Deus vult perdere jul 
dementat,” if it be not c l a ssic a lly ^ 
at least morally true. 1 had m 
reached that advanced period, in V 
fearful fever of folly, when I on 
neither suffer a cure, nor contsa 
long under the disease ; and the £ 
tident I am now about to nanaj 
will serve to shew how fast and hijj 
far they gallop, 

44 Whom deils and laam drive P* I 

There had long existed a compd 
tion, or rivalship^ betwixt “T| 
Rankin” and me, on the score of S 
sents. Cranes, cranberries, 
ties, wild strawberries, rasps^MH 
berries, sloes, nuts, crabs, with m 
and then a puiloined handfld j 
“ razcls and grosets,” were pond 
into Peggy’s lap, from the overdtt 
ged cornucopia of our bounty. HW 
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py he who could anticipate Peggy's 
snb, in reference to any thing which 
eaten m at the mouth ; for then, 
cwt what it might, at all risks, and 
through all obstructions, it was imme- 
diatdy attained and bestowed. Some- 
how or other, Rob had hit upon a 
kind of bastard apple, which grew, 
ul afterwards learnt, in the “ white- 
adeliim f and with this he, at once, 
fairly oat-did me, and I was con- 
tinently thrown back upon my 
Ms and inventions, to discover 
wae method of recovering my lost 
grand in the maiden s good graces. 

had often, on my way, of a fine 
miner afternoon, from school, seen, 
and admired, and even lingered, to 
contemplate over the hedge, the fine 
red-cheeked and tempting apples 
which grew in the orchard of the 
“ old Castle/’ I had even proceed- 
ed » far aa to pick np one or two 
which the wind had tossed over the 
teoce, and I believe, if my recollec- 
tion be accurate, 1 had even appro- 
prated a few with a cleeky-sdck, 
ttostrneted for the purpose of bring- 
ing the branches bearing the fruit 
within my grasp. Having tampered 
with thesinful thing, 1 had familiar- 
i»d my mind to the evil ; and al- 
though 1 had so far resisted the sug- 
gwticQs of my own appetite, as never 
to meditate, heretofore, an absolute 
*nd systematic inroad or breach upon 
« enclosed orchard ; yet now, that 
1 no other way of combating the 
hutird fruit which “ Rob Rankin” 
had brought bo inopportunely to tell 
•gainst me, 1 began to meditate, in 

• kind of indistinct and hesitating 
■omer at first, but afterwards more 
definitely, a descent upon the Fac- 
tor * apples. To inform “ Rob Ran- 
kin,” however, of this scheme, would 
he onh undoing with the one hand 
what I was accomplishing by means 

the other ; so 1 had recourse to a 
*piht fully as adventurous as Rob, 

* Aochincairn herd,” namely, the re- 
ward and mischief-making “ Will 
HhUlestane.” Our plan was soon 
dhamed, being simply to advance 
mugh the Castle-wood upon the 
todmrd, which was but insufficient- 
ly inclosed, about twelve o’clock 
bright, and, by the help of a loose 
hag, or sack, fairly to bear away as 
®aay apples as we could carry on 
our backs. 

rot. xi. 


In revising my life and conduct, 

1 am not a little startled at the ex- 
tent to which my folly had now run, 
nor can 1 easily, sitting as I now 
do in the quiet and discriminating 
chair of reflection, conceive how 1 
contrived to forget so soon, and even 
to encounter all those religious in- 
structions, and that excellent mo- 
ral example, which was adhibited 
to ray ears and eyes, to my dally 
observation. Yet forget it all I 
certainly did, and even contrived to 
convert the fair garment of piety 
and religion into a mask for my 
knavery — an apology before God ana 
man for my impiety and downright 
vice. It was no unusual thing for 
“ Rob Rankin” and me at this time 
to spend our Sabbaths, (when per- 
mitted, by recommendation of Dr 
Glauber, or Surgeon Senna-leaf, to 
remain at home,) in boiling carrots, 
making scar-scones, or roasting po- 
tatoes in the hearth-ashes ; and then, 
after having jaded and worn out 
our spirits with every manner of ac- 
tive and hustling folly, to betake our- 
selves to our chapters and psalms, 
and even to family worship, by the 
dyke or the hedge-side, as a full 
and a complete discharge of all debt 
contracted with the Deity on the oc- 
casion. Yet all this, though bad 
enough in all conscience, was, in 
my eye, far less sinful, and infinitely 
less dangerous, than the act in which 
I was, along with my new accom- 
plice, Will Hiddlestane, about to 
engage. The very idea of stealing, 
in any shape, was fearful, as it came 
up to my mind, charged and loaded 
with prisons, and fetters, and ropes, 
and executions. On one afternoon, 
when nobody was in the school, the 
boarders being all at dinner, I had 
indeed already appropriated a fine 
bunch or parcel of most inviting fly 
hooks ; but had not advanced a mile 
on my way home with my prize. 
When my conscience smote me so 
severely, that 1 was glad to make 
great speed back to the school-house, 
and to retnm the stolen goods to 
the “ Grammatical Exercises,” from 
betwixt the leaves of which I had 
extracted them. I had frequently 
stolen gooseberries and currants from 
a corner bush in the master’s gar- 
den ; but this was scarcely deemed 
“ stealth,” as the berries were ex- 
G g 
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tracted through the hedge from the own whispering became alarming, 
outside. Nothing, I verily believe, from its stunning noise; and although 
short of the motive which now ac- Will Hiddlestane affirmed that hu 
tuated and impelled me, as it were, courage remained undiminished, I 
blindfold and headlong, could have could feel, that, even in a warm tml 
made me resolve upon the hazar- genial air, he trembled and shook 
dous measure contemplated. And Eke a wabron leaf. I would havt 
what has not the same motive ef- willingly retreated — as would raj 
fected ! What mischief and woe, and companion, 1 am quite certain, like 
worse than folly, have not the fair wise — at this awful moment ; bu 
Helens, and Eloisas, and Marys, and neither of us had the courage to b 
Be tty 8, and Tibbys, and Nanny s, the first to express our wish. I 
and Peggys, of this wide world, oc- slight breeze, however, at this criti 
casioned! — but it is full time to drop cal moment, came down ; the ok 
moralising, and proceed with my his- oaks began to move and rustle ; an< 
tory. the tall elms, and still taller beech 

Well, away we marched, of a dark made a pretty tolerable commotion 
September night, without fear or Never was breeze more acceptable t 
dread of spiritual and diabolical in- the watching and whistling mariner 
terference, along the turnings and during a calm, than this was to ui 
windings of the lonely Castle-wood as we lay squat, and fearfully ex 
footpath. We reached at last the pectant of some unforeseen mischief 
notorious beech-tree, upon the bark under the old beech-tree. As th 
of which the initials of several gener- rabbit sallies forth from its hole 
ations of school-boys are engraved ; after an evening shower, and whih 
and at the foot, and under the im- the rainbow is splendid in the east 
pervious shade of which, we had re- as the deer-stalker (say, for example 
solved to deposit our spoil, as we his Grace the Duke of Atholl, so re 
collected it, and to rendezvous at last, doubted in the princely sport) steal 
Long did we sit, watching the lights in and in upon the course, or the laix 
in the castle windows, and listening of thebraneny-headed monarch of tbi 
to the ceaseless bay of " Ponto," the mountain ; as our Edinburgh Volun 
house-dog. At last we could see a teer Sharp-shooters used, in the yea 
candle blaze through a stair-case, 1804, to lie in ambush amidst th 
and ultimately take possession of the whins and the quarries of Craig 
eastern tower of the building; a head, miliar Castle ; so cautiously, so wi 
enveloped in a white night-cap, dis- rily, and silently, did we adr&iM 
appeared suddenly from our view as from beneath the “ Patula fagu s, 
the shutters closed, and the candle upon the hedge, and upon the “ slap, 
was apparently extinguished. Ano- and ultimately upon the well-knowi 
ther light passed across the court, trees of the orchard. There was on 
into the “ Clerk's" chamber, and we free which bore fruit of a partial 
could hear “ Ponto" called in, and larly beautiful shape, and altogethe 
the bolt turn. All now was si- tempting appearance ; — the countr 
lence, except that oecasion&lly a slight people, in going to church, had call 
breath of wind came rushing, or ra- ed it, in my hearing, the “ Lan 
ther gently floating, from the distance, Meg* so to this Lang Meg we ha 
over the wide ocean of leaf, and determined to pay our addresses i 
branch, and fruit— dying away again the first instance. AH went on well 
suddenly, and leaving every top erect, we found the tree ; knew it at one 
and every limber twig motionless by the shape of the trunk, and t! 
and still. It was one, or it might be roughness of the bark ; ascends 
half- past one o'clock, of a dense both of us, incontinently, and divtf 
cloudy morning, and the work for ed the wide-spreading orb of brana 
which we had ventured so far was into two hemispheres, for our sepal 
yet to accomplish ; for my own part, conquests. Tne green and jug 
I felt a kind of horror creep over my fruit came ever and anon in cent 
whole body ; and imagined every in- not only with my fingers, but * 
stant that 1 saw men watching, with my mouth, and cheeks, and nd 

muskets presented towards us, under ' — * 

every adjoining hedge or tree. Our • Paradise Pippen. 
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•ad I could hate wished myself all the honey-pig, or the wasps in the 
aaied skin to eqjoy the touch, and poisoned bottle, up to the ears in 
•11 hands and fingers to pluck. Again raud — absolutely immersed amidst 
and again 1 stuffed my pockets, and the confines of an immense and reek- 
eroy part of mv dress which could ing dunghill, in something little less 
admit of a single apple ; and again tenacious, and greatly more offensive, 
and again 1 returned to the beech, than the Psalmist's rairv day. As I 
and deposited my burden. My as- lay here prostrate, and resembling 
sodate, 1 could observe, did the same, one swimming through chaos for his 
though we exchanged as yet no life,— -or like the devils floundering 
words, and seldom came even into in Pandy, — with my nose only, and 
perception of each other. “ What the upper section of my face, above 
nsdo'inesare ye getting on that the surface of the “ pool/* a hor* 
Will ?” whispered 1, at length, rible shape, and shaggy roughness, 
after ] had covered vny whole person swept over me — anal could hear 
in a panoply of Lang Megs ; “ are ye in an instant die violent barking of 
getting big anes, man ?" repeated 1, “ Ponto." There was evidently no 

shedding the branches at the same time to be lost ; — 1 arose with what 
dme with my arms, and trying, but dispatch 1 could, a kind of “ ru* 
ia *aia, to discover the person, or dis indigestaque moles," like the abo* 
hear the voice of my copartner. This riginal births on the banks of the 
was a little odd ; and 1 was endea- N ile, — 1 shook myself for one single 
paring, bat in vain, to account for moment, into shape, and motion, and 
it, when 1 heard my associate sud- speed ; but ere 1 had retreated manv 
deity drop from a lower branch— for paces, my course was again opposed, 
1 was now on the very topmost by an invisible and powerfully coun- 
hough— and could mark that he was teracting body ; — down we came, by 
aukhg a pretty tolerable use of his the concussion, to the ground toge- 
heds, not towards the beech, as 1 ther, and learnt, at the same instant, 
expected, but in an opposite direc- our mutual mishap. “ Is that you," 
Boo, and across the orchard. 1 had said I, “ Will ? Oh ! Godsake, man, 
hereupon just commenced the opera- is that you ? What will we do — what 
no# of swinging myself, branch by will we do?" Will answered me 
tynch, to the ground, when, in an only by making use of ray shoulders 
intuit, my ears, and eyes, and whole in rising, and by evanishing in an 
ml and body, were enveloped tw, instant. Hereupon another snot was 
•ad penetrated by, fire, and smoke, fired in my immediate neighbour- 
ed sound: I felt precisely as if hood ; and 1 could hear the “ Clerk" 
1 hid been suddenly blown up a giving out a “ seek them, boy — catch 
gnat many leagues into the air, them boy, Ponto," in most vehement 
•ad fcr above the clouds ; and as and terrifying tones. Up I sprung ; 
tf all my limbs had been camming- dashed forward blindfold upon tne 
W with the surrounding and ab- thorn hedge ; forced myself, in des- 
mfaiag elements. I dropt, however, peration, through it ; tumbled seve- 
hy the law of gravitation, not up- ral yards down a steep descent on 
**nls, as 1 supposed, but down- the other side ; and, to use an Irish 
Bards,— and was not a little sur- mode of expression, fairly landed at 
priaed, and even mortified, to find, last in the midst of a moat, or pond 
upon calling in my limbs to their of water. 1 lay still as the night. 
Booted duties, that I was still alive, which was now again most teazingly 
bu jwrwcd of local being, and was breathless ; and could hear Ponto 
exposed, in spite of all that had hap- pass, panting and woufing, along the 
peied, to thought and reflection, to inside of the hedge, through which 
Bretfment, and consequent shame I had so opportunely, and with so 
«d goffering. I sprung, however, much difficulty, escaped. As I lay 
inductively to my feet, and without here, supine, and literally immersed 
Bating to debate the matter with in troubles, and dangers, and alarms, 
my understanding, I took to my the clouds broke, and separated above 
bib with the rapidity of the stricken me, and 1 could see the blue sky, all 
deer. 1 had not run fifty yards, studded and sparkling with stars. 
Bkea I found myself, like the fly in “ Happy, happy stars," thought I, 
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as I lay, breathless, and almost life- 
less, from apprehension ; “ye are 
comfortably, and securely, out of this 
scrape ,* you have stolen no apples ; 
been exposed to no gun-shots ; stuck 
in no dunghills ; forced no hedges ; 
and fear and apprehend no pursuer ; 
you have no dread of the future, no 
dismaying recollection of the past ; — 
with you, even with the most di- 
minutive and insignificant of your 
hosts, would I now willingly exchange 
places, and character, and fortune ; 1 
would even become a night-clock, or 
a hooting-owl, a bat, or a corn -creak, 
provided I could find wings to escape 
from this terror !” 

To encrease my dismay and em- 
barrassment, upon putting my hand 
to my head, 1 found that my hat 
was absent without leave, and pro- 
bably deposited by this time in the 
u Clerk V* chamber. This very hat, 
so well known from its narrow rim, 
or rather from the absence of a rim 
altogether, and from its pitched and 
tarred crown, would undoubtedly be 
adduced in evidence against me ; it 
would convince the master of my 
guilt, satisfy my mother that 1 could 
not well be innocent; and being 
nailed on Sabbath to the church 
door, would give intimation of my 
shame and guilt to the whole parish. 
I should undoubtedly be tied to the 
foot of the master’s desk, and regu- 
larly caned for an hour each day, for 
a month to come. I should break ray 
mother’s and my aunt’s heart witn 
grief and vexation. I should pro- 
bably be shot dead by the Factor, 
whose apples I had stolen, and af- 
terwards dismissed, either to the gal- 
lows or Botany Bay, by the “ Laird 
himself.” Was ever poor sinner 
brought step by Btep into such a di- 
lemma as this l and all to pleasure a 
pair of blue, watery eyes, and a round 
plump form — all to give a momentary 
satisfaction to one who was now lying 
snugly in her bed, and snoring every 
dog awake by the kitchen fire. I 
could have tom the flesh from my 
fingers, and the very tendons from 
my feet, when I reflected coolly, as 
I had now the advantage of doing, 
upon all this. And let my sufferings, 
at this crisis of my destiny, be a 
warning to all “ III Tams” in fu- 
ture ; and whenever they are dispo- 
sed to substitute vice for folly, crime 


for mischief, and downright black 
guardism for heedless fun, let thei 
think of my reflections and suffering 
in the Castle Moat. 

It may be necessary to mentioi 
that by crawling upon my hands an 
my knees to the spot wnere 1 ha 
fallen so suddenly from the tree, 
found my hat; and by repairin 
along the windings of the Castle-woo 
foot-path, 1 overtook likewise in 
associate Will. A division, for, o 
his part, he had not forgot the sac 
at the beech tree, took mace betwii 
us. And having lodged my share, i 
order to secure their keeping, in 
hay rick in the Carse meadow, 
had the satisfaction next evening 
upon arriving from school, of hear 
ing from ray mother, that a gna 
pose of apples had been that day dii 
covered in taking down a hay-stacl 
and that all the hay-workers ha 
been enriched with the spoils. Thi] 
my “ ill gotten gear” came in misery 
and went in disappointment; 
the lovely hasel-eyed Peggy Mille 
was never a single apple the better c 
my enterprise, after all. 


P. S. I must inform you, Mr Ed^ 
tor, before parting for the presen 
month, that although not mention* 
in my last communication, my Uncle 
papers have been regularly read ove| 
to the twin sisterhood of the Kord 
Bridge. Their opinions have been de 
cidedly unfavourable hitherto; bu 
as they anticipate better things, who 
their brother comes to speak of hi 
college and tutoring experience, the] 
have, for the sake of the connection! 
permitted these preliminary pages tt 
pass. All with them now is bustle 
and confusion worse confounded 
The King is to be down on th4 
12th of August — yea, even ere thi 
paper shall appear ; and the Bailie’i 
wife, with five-and-twenty grocersj 
daughters, are all to fit out in finery, 
suiting the occasion. They wish me, 
besides, to mention, that they can 
accommodate the public on the even 
of the King’s appearance at Edin- 
burgh, with their front parlour, im-i 
mediately over the fishing-rod, (which 
is to be removed, not to intercept 
the view,} at ten guineas a head; and 
a small acknowledgment to the maid- 
servant ; but although, in compli- 
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ace with their request, 1 have given 
the shove intimation, 1 am well a- 
we, tithe same time, that if all 
goes on is proposed, it can be of no 
ee in t certain quarter. He has also 
ahaaoed some bold assertions, which 
oa do no service to them or to the 
public. Yours ever, X. 


LEGEND OP MARSEILLES. 

Thebe is a tradition in Marseilles, 

yean tgoj^all^dbe "cfocks of that 
ritj were put forward one hour — a 
tradition which is said to have had 
ill origin in the following story : 

There lived in the vicinity of that 
dty a Monsieur V alette, a gentleman 
of indent family, and of consider- 
able fortune. He had married Ma- 
ns Diaville, daughter of the mayor 
of the city, a young lady, who was, 
itom her beauty, called “ the Rose 
of Marseilles/’ and who united to 
evsy personal chasm, dispositions 
the most amiable, and a mind the 
neat accomplished* He had the 
bqviness of seeing himself beloved 
by the most charming of her sex ; a 
htppiom not always enjoyed in 
Tnace, where marriages are usually 
attracted by the parents, with too 
httfe regard to the auctions of their 
children, and where the heart, there- 
fae, is but too seldom given with the 
bud. h is on this account, per- 
baps, that the marriage state in that 
contry is considered as one of more 
freedom to both parties than with 
where the affections are left less 
«*fciined in the choice of their ob- 
j*t M. Valette was blest with two 
ms and two daughters, the fair 
fait of a happy union, and he dwelt 
is a beautiful villa in the vicinity of 
fre city, and commanding an exten- 
ave view of its fine bay ; a seat which 
ted been the favourite residence of 
teueestors. 

As his children grew up, however, 
« was induced to remove to Paris, 
•kith both he and Madam Valette 
merived to be more favourable to 
fre education of their family, though 
te was himself fond of rural retire- 
°mt; a rare taste, amongst a peo- 
P* "here all the noble and opulent 
to the capita], the seat of the 
Court, and leave almost deserted one 


of the most picturesque and beauti- 
ful countries in the world. Hence it 
is that pastoral and descriptive poetry 
are so little relished or cultivated in 
France, where the pleasures of rural 
nature are either not fully apprecia- 
ted, or connected with low and vulgar 
associations. The removal of M. Va- 
lette to Paris was deplored by his te- 
nantry, to whom he had been as a 
father, but particularly as Monsieur 
Le Bran, whom he had left factor 
on his estate, was, though a just 
man, and religious, of harsh man- 
ners, and of a precise and unaccom- 
modating temper. 

M. Valette found it necessary in 
Paris, as all persons of distinction dp, 
to mix with the gay and the fashion- 
able : the time that had been given 
to the eiyoymente of domestic retire- 
ment was now consumed in the gid- 
dy round of fashion and amusements, 
and his open and generous temper 
led him into a mode of life which 
but ill accorded with the moderation 
of his fortune. He made frequent 
demands on his factor for renew- 
ed remittances; and this man was 
forced to use rigorous and oppressive 
measures, to procure for his master 
the necessary means of expense. The 
scanty vintage of the preceding years 
had made such demands doubly hard 
to be obeyed ; and Le Bran became 
as odious to the tenantry as Valette 
himself had been respected and be- 
loved. 

These circumstances were but too 
little known to Valette, or his gene- 
rous soul would have revolted from 
a manner of life which wrung from 
the sweat of the labourer his hard- 
earned wages. One night, as he slept 
in Paris, the form of his factor ap- 
peared to him, covered with blood, 
informing him, that he had been 
murdered by his tenantry on M. Va- 
lette’s estate, for rigour in collecting 
his revenue, and his body buried 
under a particular tree, which he 
minutely described. The ghost of 
Le Bran, moreover, requested him 
that he would undertake an imme- 
diate journey to Marseilles, and de- 
posit his remains in the tomb of his 
ancestors ; a request the importance 
of which will be duly estimated by 
those who know the horror with 
which the Catholics contemplate the 
idea of having their remains depo- 
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sited in ground which has not been 
consecrated by the church. To this 
request Valette assented, and the ap- 
parition immediately disappeared. 

The morning came, to dissipate the 
gloom which the vision of the night 
nad occasioned ; and though he had 
been for some time astonished at the 
unusual silence of Le Bran, yet he 
could not help considering the whole 
as a mere illusion of the imagination. 
The stories of ghosts he had always 
considered as fit only for the nursery, 
and his manly and enlightened mind 
was wholly unimbued with the least 
tincture of credulity or superstition. 
To have taken so distant a journey, 
on such a pretence, he knew would be 
interpreted as the height of supersti- 
tion ; and he concealed an incident, 
the very relation of which must 
have subjected him to the ridicule of 
liis acquaintance. “ You are more 
thoughtful than usual, papa !** said 
one of his daughters to him next 
morning at breakfast “ I am think- 
ing, my dear/’ said M. Valette, 
€t why I have been so long in hear- 
ing from Le Bran. I need money, 
and my demands have not been sup- 
plied/ 

Night now came, again to usher 
in that period of reflection which the 
dissipation of the day had banished, 
and about the solemn hour of mid- 
night, Le Bran again appeared, to re* 
proach him for his negligence. There 
was an evident frown in his counte- 
nance ; and he besought Valette why 
he had delayed to fulfil his earnest 
request ? Valette again promised 
immediate obedience, and the night 
was no more disturbed by so un- 
welcome an intruder. Morning came 
again, the gaiety of which even the 
voiie of sorrow can scarcely resist ; 
and the same train of thoughts oc- 
curred to him as on the day pre- 
ceding. “ It must still be a dream/* 
said he to himself ; “ though a re- 
markable one certainly! To-day 
will probably bring me the expected 
letters from Le Bran, and I must yet s 
delay a journey which must subject 
me at once to ridicule and inconve- 
nience.** 

The messengers from the dead 
seldom petition in vain ; and the third 
night tne expected vision appeared, 
with a terrible frown in his counte- 
nance, and reproached Valette for 


his want of friendship to the m 
whose blood had been spilt in tl 
cause, and for disregard to the pea 
of his soul. “ If you will grant n 
request/* said the phantom, “ I pr 
mise to give you twenty-four houi 
warning of the time of jrour on 
death, to arrange your affairs, and I 
make your peace with God.** h 
Valette promised, in the most solera 
manner, that he would set off ne: 
morning for Marseilles, to execui 
the awful commission ; and, with 
look of confidence in his words, til 
ghost of Le Bran vanished from hi 
sight Valette rose next day wit! 
the light, and alleging to his familj 
that he had business of urgent nc 
cessity, which immediately called hin 
to Marseilles, accompanied by a fen 
faithful domestics, he departed t\ 
visit the seat of his ancestors, aftd 
an absence of ten years. There, alas! 
he found but too fatally realized th< 
murder of Le Bran. Under the tra 
that had been so minutely described] 
and which grew in the solitary cor- 
ner of an adjoining forest, he found 
the mangled remains, which, after 
the manner of his country, he earned 
to be decently interred in the fa- 
mily vault. He in vain, however, 
made every search for the murder- 
ers. The same cause which had 
occasioned the death of the unfor- 
tunate Le Bran, led the tenants to 
the most obstinate concealment of the 
manner of it ; and Valette saw, with 
horror and regret, the miseries which 
they had suffered, in times of extreme 
difficulty, merely that he might be 
furnished with the means of extrava- 
gance. “ Had I imagined/’ he ex- 
claimed, “ that m y unsatisfactory plea- 
sures would have cost so dear, 1 would 
long Aince have retired from fashion- 
able life, and sought that happiness 
in the peaceful seclusion of a beauti- 
ful country, which was always roost 
congenial to the wishes of my soul. 

I shall return to my estate/* conti- 
nued he, “ that my children rosy 
learn to relish its beauties, and ac- 
quire an attachment to its tranquil 
pleasures, and to its simple inhabi- 
tants. May the blood which has 
been shed prove a memorable lesson 
to my Bons of the misery of extrava- 
gance, and the guilt of oppression. 
Impressed with such reflections, M* 
Valette no sooner returned to-Pan*’ 
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! tfca be communicated to his accom- 
■fabed partner, the once “ peerless 
me m Marseilles,” and the still 
Wy mother of a virtuous offspring, 
the matured and unalterable purpose 
oftiBKoL Madame Valette, having 
mmpfisbed the principal object of 
her resilience in Paris — the educa- 
tion of her family — assented with 
plane to a return to those tranquil 
eajoynents which were ever dearest 
toherheart In little more than a 
ytar they found themselves again in 
the chateau of their ancestors, and 
their return was hailed by a delight- 
si tenantry — by the widow and the 
htberieo — by the indigent and the 
tflicted. To relieve the distresses 
tf the poor was neither the least im- 
print nor pleasant employments of 
this benevolent family, and on them 
(bonded the blessings of those who 
were ready to perish. 

About eight years after their re- 
turn hsm Paris, the family mansion 
demanding repairs, they found it ne- 
eamry, for some time, to remove to 
Mtnolks, where they resided in the 
brae of M. Danville, the father of 
Hafane Valette. Time, which wears 
*w»y even the rocks of the earth, 
tad weakened the impression of his 
d«im from the mind of Valette, and 
of a more tender and domestic 
totntt chiefly occupied his thoughts. 

Sitting one night, after supper, in 
the midst of his happy family, a loud 
and sodden knocking was heard at 
the gate; but when the servant 
went to open it, he found nobody 
•itbottt After a short interval, the 
mnelood knocking was again heard, 
“done of Valette' 8 sons accompa- 
nied die servant to the gate, to see 
who demanded admittance at so un- 
*»rad>le an hour ; but, to their 
nstoamhment, no one was to be seen 
bar neither. A third time the 
“Peking was repeated still louder 
ud louder, and* a sudden thought 
d*ted across the mind of Valette, 
this was the ghost of Le Brun, 
to fulfil his awful promise. 
“ 1 "ill go to the gate myself,'’ said 
believe 1 know wno it is that 
* cn «k*. w This presentiment was too 
tndy realised. As he opened the 
the factor appeared, whispered 
to him, that next night, at the same 
Iun e, for it was now the twelfth 


hour, he must prepare himself to 
leave the world f — then, waving his 
hand, as if to bid adieu, the ghost 
of Le Brun disappeared, to return 
no more. 

M. Valette returned, pale and 
ghastly as the phantom he nad seen, 
to his happy domestic circle; and, 
upon their anxious and urgent in- 
quiries as to the cause of his uneasi- 
ness, related, for the first time, the 
incident of the dream, and the pro- 
mised warning which he had just 
received. A sudden gloom and me- 
lancholy was spread over the faces 
of all present. Madame Valette threw 
her arms round the neck of her hus- 
band, and embraced him with tears ; 
while his lovely daughters clung 
round his knees, exclaiming, “ that 
they never could outlive so good a 
father !” M. Danville, however, 
obstinately declared his incredulity, 
and considered the whole as one 
of those unaccountable illusions to 
which even the strongest minds are 
sometimes liable. He viewed it like 
the apparition which appeared to 
Brutus before the battle of Philippi, 
while that great, but unfortunate pa- 
triot, was sitting lone and melan- 
choly in his tent. No sooner had 
M. Valette retired to his apartment, 
than M. Danville endeavoured to im- 
press the same opinion on the family 
of his son-in-law. Apprehensive lest 
the very imagination of the event 
might occasion it, or at least be at- 
tended by disagreeable consequences, 
he thougiit upon a device, wnich, as 
mayor of the city, it was in hi&power 
easily to accomplish. This was to 
cause all the docks of Marseilles 
to be put forward one hour, that 
they might strike the predicted hour 
of twelve next night, when it should 
only be eleven ; so that, if there really 
were any thing in the warning of the 
ghost, when tne time should be be* 
neved by Valette to have past over 
without any event supervening, be 
might be persuaded to dissipate the 
imagination with which he was so 
deeply impressed. 

* Next day the unhappy V alette made 
every effort to arrange nis worldly af- 
fairs according to his wishes, procu- 
red his will to be executed in legal 
form, received the sacrament, and 
prepared himself with all decency 
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and solemnity for the awful event 
which he anticipated. The evening 
approached. From a large ope n win- 
dow, which looked into a beautiful 
garden, and commanded an exten- 
sive view into the surrounding coun- 
try, he saw the sun go down, as he 
believed, for the last time. For the 
last time he beheld its blessed light 
irradiate the blue heavens, and glad- 
den the green earth. He thought 
the myrtles and acacias, as they 
bowed their limber heads to the 
breeze, waved him a last adieu. He 
imagined that the fountains, that 
threw their drizzling spray on high, 
fell back into their basons with a 
more plaintive murmur. The sha- 
dows of night now came down upon 
the world, which he believed were to 
usher him in to the darkness of the 
grave. He beheld the stars twinkle 
in the azure heaven with a milder 
radiance than usual. He viewed 
with tears of affection the wife of his 
bosom, and his beloved children, sit- 
ting around him, with looks of con- 
cealed thoughtfulness and sorrow. 
“ To leave you, the dearest objects of 
my affection/' said he within him- 
self, “ gives to death all its anguish. 
It were not heaven to be without 
you. But we part to meet again." 

He considered himself like a cri- 
minal doomed to death, waiting the 
hour of his execution, and counting 
the few remaining moments he had 
to live. The lamps were now lighted 
in the hall ; and he sat in the midst 
of his family, and partook of the last 
supper which he believed he was ever 
to eat upon earth. The clocks of Mar- 
seilles tolled the eleventh hour. “ My 
dearest Maria," said he to Madame 
Valette, “ I have now only one hour 
to live. There is to me but one hour 
betwixt time and eternity." It ap- 
proached. There was an unusual 
silence in the company. The twelfth 
hour struck, when, rising up, he ex- 
claimed, “ Jesu ! Maria! have mer- 
cy on my soul ! my hour is come !" 
He heard the hour distinctly ring 
out through all the bells in Mar- 
seilles. “ The Angel of Death," said 
he, “ delays his coming. Could all 
have been an illusion ? No, it is im- 
possible !" Here M. Danville inter- 
posed. “ The ghost," said he, with 


a tone of irony, “ has deceived yoi 
He is one of the lying prophets c 
Ahab. Are you not yet safe r Con 
aider the whole as a powerful illu 
sion of the imagination, and baniab 
my friend, a thought which so com 
pletely overwhelms you." “ Well, 
rejoined Valette, “ God's will b 
done : I shall retire to my chambei 
and spend the night in prayer for s 
signal a deliverance; for so I mas 
always consider it." M. Danville a 
cretly congratulated himself on th 
success of hit device : they parted- 
never to meet again ! 

After having been nearly an hoe 
in his bed-chamber, M. Valette n 
collected that he had left, by mil 
take, in his library, a document < 
importance to his family, unsignet 
to which it was necessary his nan 
should be affixed. In pasang fra 
his bed-chamber to his library, b 
had to cross by the head of a fligl 
of stairs, wmch led immediate! 
down to the cellar where M. Dan 
ville kept his choicest wines. A 
this spot he heard a confused noil 
of voices underneath, and instant! 
ran down to the bottom of the stair 
to ascertain the cause. But nosoont 
had he descended, than an unsee 
arm stabbed him to the heart A 
this fatal moment, all the clocks i 
Marseilles, which are mentioned I 
have been put forward one haul 
now struck one in the morning, 4 
as it should have been, twelve J 
night, the exact time predicted l 
the ghost of Le Brun. 

Tne fact was, the cellar of k 
Danville had at that period ta 
broken into by robbers, who, pe 
ceiving themselves discovered, as 
no other means of escape, than! 
murdering the ill-fated Valette, 1 
whom they had been surprised. B 
these men were the unconscious i] 
strum ents in the hands of Fate. Tl 
dagger that stabbfed Valette to u 
heart, proved that the decrees 1 
Heaven are irresistible, and tl> 
there is an hour appointed for i 
the posterity of Adam. 

Such is the reason, according 
the tradition in Marseilles, why, ( 
one particular night, all the docks | 
that city had been put forward o 
hour. 
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111)1. ANDERSON S ACCOUNT OF 
THE ROYAL LANDING. 

Dm Sir, 

Niver was I so proud m at this 
mat, of m King and of bot ooRUw 

mtod Presence, which has been re- 
canned with the voice of acclaim 
mm'&om, and of that truly Scot* 
tiah feting under the bannering and 
■dmpfeg of which a Prince of the 
Hone of Brunswick has entrusted 
iumdf, most entirely and unrsser* 
'*®y, to oar hospitality^ Of the 
noisnMe fifteenth of August, when 
tie foot of our King for the first time 
pened Scottish soil, we will ertr 
*P«k and ieflest with enthusiesm ; 
aadov posterity will, we hare little 
fak, A centuries to come, re-echo 
ad motnet the voice of proud, and 
bjal, and patriotic acclamation. I 
os penetrate down through the dark- 
ling and deepening distance of ages, 

* fa tine when the year 1829 mall 
■pnede the 1745; and age and 
^7 ban shall be held in venera- 
fa> aad consulted with eager in- 
tM od respect, according as they 
uscecmnstantiate and particularise 
wm, and drcumstances, and anec- 
doti% of this memorable era ; an era 
rindi requires only the removed 
Jfou of a few years to present to 
« contemplative eye of the patriot 
*>d historian the most striking mo- 
oinnent of unity, consiatency, and 
tthtimity. At present, the very 
ppd tnde and interest of the subject 
■Rwnei oppressively overpowering ; 
•sfteh as if they were contempla- 

with the naked eye, and mm 

• ®ma^ed distance, the sun in his 
0*7- Events so croud upon events, 
faf, Kkethe carriages in the advance 
*fch is at this moment making to- 

the King’s levee, they distract 
by their numbers, while they astonish 
fan their importance. One is lost 
® fa whirl and succession : the sur- 
^nndiiig objects spread out, and 
®dt down, and soften and ,com- 
®agle into one indistinct and dixsy- 
®f whirl ; and it would require as 

weeks as I can at present cora- 
tntnd boon, to write any thing dis- 
criminating or characteristic upon the 
wbject. But no matter — “ dulce est 
faipere in loco with the thou- 
?°ds, and tens of thousands, by 
v ou xi. 


whom 1 am surrounded, and the hum 
of whose voices is on my ears, I may 
be permitted to say — aye, and to 
shew, 

** ©i X a> 0iX« n*i*ripett 

And who is there that wears a heart, 
and, above all, a Scottish heart, and 
is oontcioui at the same time of the 
presence and value of the trust— who 
does not rejoice, and who ia not 
bound down, by every law of honour 
and mwnrity, to rqjotce mid exult in 
that delic ious madam, and giddy de- 
light, by which he is sur ro und ed, 
ami in which he is absorbed ? The 
standard of humanity is apparently 
enereamd ; men have, all a a sod- 
den, shot up into something anprax- 
imating more neatly to the higher 
natures; and the one national soul 
and sentiment has swelled out and 
extended into a painful and sublime 
expansion. The presence of the King 
has, by a kind of chemical affinity, 
attracted all hearts, and voices, and 
persons, towards one point, upon 
whose intense brightness the eye of 
distant nations, and of posterity, will 
long be fixed in curious end pain- 
ful enquiry. The rainbow-colouring 
and arch of our national loyalty has 
been thrown in one vast span over 
the head of our venerated monarch ; 
and he has advanced into the Halla 
of his Fathers, possessed of move 
than ever even the most favoured 
amongst these could boast of— the 
full and undivided confidence and 
affection of every man and mother's 
son iu Scotland. And is this a time, 
1 repeat it anew, to write essays, and 
moralise, and look wise and instruc- 
tive ? Is this a season for leading ar- 
ticles, and excellent papers, and ele- 
gant disquisitions ? Nay, rather let 
my sentences partake, even at the 
risk of the canker-worm and gall of 
criticism, of the universal demium, 
and rock and vacillate, as it were, 
from side to side, with the very 
drunkenness of joyful excitement- 
Yet, after all, I must lower my tone 
a little, for 1 am absolutely out of 
breath, and, at this rate of working, 
the moral machine must ignite and 
explode from over action. We are 
verily bound, out of accommodation 
to our less mercurial, and, it may be, 
less favourably circumstanced read- 
ers, to descend into the second Hea- 
ven of moderated wisdom— to plant 
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one foot upon the table land of reflec- and floating, and flapping to ai 
tion, and the other upon the yet com- fro, amidst the uncertainty of t 
moved waters of feeling, ana to un- obstructed and hesitating breese ; a 
fold to the public view a scroll, and when his Majesty ascended with 
a parchment, stained and cyphered firm, and graceful, and manly d 
by the'great outlines of the “ King's portment, the stairs of the platfon 
Landing." and stood erect, and “ every inch 

Never, I own, was I so proud of king," upon his own Scotland — o 
our countrymen as on this occasion, then ! it was not in the shout, or 
and 1 care not who know it. We are the waving of hats, or in die sguea 
a brave, and a proud, and a loyal ing forth of handkerchiefs, or in ti 
people, clothed, thank God, in the commoving of masses and raillior 
garments of comfort, and conducting that the sublimity and intensity ofd 
ourselves, at all tones, with a suite* light consisted, —but in that sail, si 
ble reference to the proprieties of the breathless, and truly sublime pans 
occasion. On Thursday last, there which ever and anon intervened b» 
was no English r&blement ; no Irish twixt the successive peals of sedan 
feeling, run mad ; nothing extra va- ation. The King looked, and pace 
gant or outrageous ; all went on as the platform, and accosted the con 
if each individual of the countless pany appointed to meet him, site 
numbers present, had previously an* getber like a gentleman ; — and, as h 
ranged, and planned, with his roost ascended his carriage, drawn up i 
distant fellow-spectator, in what the extremity of the carpeted wa) 
manner they were to act in unison the eyes of all were upon him, in 
with each other ; and yet all went glistening, and gratified, mid silen 
off with that heartfelt, and heart- delirium of respectful delight, 
demonstrated enthusiasm, which is A baker lad, I observed, in toy i® 

altogether incapable of imitation or mediate neighbourhood, charged wid 
counterfeit. To have looked at the a thick, and I have no doubt a pt 
multitudes which lined the shores la table gingerbread cake, winch b< 
of Leith, and connected themselves, kept concealed under the lap of < 
by one continuous communication, white apron, and from delivering 
with the hosts and the inaccessible, which to his Maiesty, at this fa- 
in place and calculation, of the Caltoti vourable instant, he was prevented 
Hul, one would have imagined that by a more considerate and respectful 
some serious accident must unavoid* townsman, who kept a fast hold cA 
ably have occurred ; or that all the the lad by the shoulders, repeatedlj 
vigilance of the Police would have exclaiming, “ Keep back, I tell ye, 
been unequal to the preservation of man — keep back — Are ye mad ? Aw 
quiet, regularity, and order ; and ye demented ? Ye'll shame us a’— 

yet, amidst all this extent and den- ye'll disgrace the hale Town o* Leith, 

sity of crowding, there was, some- man !" and then, appealing to the 
how or other, room ; and over it constables in the immediate neigh- 
there was decency, and a kind of bourhood, he requested that the poe- 

awe and veneration, which imparted sessor and cake should both be taken 

a moral sublimity to the whole, into immediate custody. 

When the first gun announced his A fish-wife, who was likewise 
Majesty's descent from the Royal stationed near roe, after having ob- 
Yacht into the boat, every heart beat tained her long-contested object, in 
short, and every nerve and sinew spite of all authoritative admonitions 
felt as if they bad been traversed to depart from the station which she 
and paralysed by a shook of electri- persisted in occupying, held the fok 
city. And whilst the interminous lowing soliloquy : “ Hegh, Sirs, an’ 
salute, and reverberation, continued that's the King ! An' a bonnie, son- 
from ship, and pier, and battery, one sy, fair-looking man he is, too ; an 
might have heard a pin drop into the honest-looking man, atweel : an’ no 
bosom of the waters within Leith a pimple on a* his face either." I 
pier ; but, when the kindling shout could readily infer, from the honest 
from the rigging of the vessels in the woman's looks, as well a 9 words, that 
harbour bespoke our gracious Sove- her loyalty was fixed and rooted im* 
reign at hand, and when the royal movably for life. “ But am no 
V flag was caught, in glimpses, waving, pleased wi’ his wig ava," exdoirocd 
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i *oioe from an adjoining door-way, 
orer which a barber's basin was sus- 
pended ; " it disna at easy upon his 
crown; and looks for a' the world 
Hfce a Bivefo* olralock woo. Am 
ore, if he wad only say the word, 
his Majesty wad be welcome to the 
▼ay best wig in my shop. 0 “ Hout, 
W ye re tongue/' rejoined, in a shrill 
bat penetrating tone, one who, from 
the authority and sternness with 
which she seemed to speak and look, 

I tbould hare deemed the barber's 
wife; "think ye his Majesty has nae 
one wigs at hsrae, man r ye ken yes- 
»day was rainy, an' there's nae say. 
mg but we may ha'e a shower or 
night, the day— sae ony auld wig is 
pdd enough for sic broken weather !" 

The procession at last moved on, 
in a long line of chivalrous and he- 
nhlie order, such as has not been 
oMbited in Scotland for several cen- 
tal bade, and such as, in these (in 
Pont of chivalry) degenerate days, 
<& own Scott alone could have raus- 
frrod up into keeping, and bearing, 
ad historic truth. At this instant 
l ww overtaken by a countryman 
tod fanner, who had just landed, 
with iH his band of shearers at his 
tab, from Fife, and who, with a 
gooAwrtured communicativeness, not 
wofrquent in that county, and a- 
noogthat useful and respectable class 
if people, proceeded to inform me, 
tahis "boon/* who had actually 
agreed to cut down some corn that 
ww dap-ripe, had, upon the firing 
if the morning or warning gun, sud- 
denly thrown down their hooks, be- 
ta) themselves to the shore, and 
am in one way, and some in ano- 
ta, had all readied the harbour in 
ta to see the u landing." Hehira- 
*if» though loth to lose so good a 
fey, hid e'en followed their exam- 
ph* and was now so highly gratified 
wife a right of his Mqesty, who, 
he aid, very much resembled in 
batons his "auld faither," that he 
fed rather the hail crap war shaken 
fewn wi' s nor-west win*, than ha'e 
ta the view he had just obtained, 
fe the procession moved along Leith 
^alk, the honest farmer and 1 kept 
Aatantly along-aide of the Royal 
taige, god we could not help re- 
•Arkmg, with delight, the princely, 
^ yet kindly and condescending 
tQU >ner, in which the King met the 
^-repeated and kindling congratu- 


lations of his people. The condescen- 
sion, yet entire propriety and be- 
comingnem of his whole deportment, 
extracted frequent applause from my 
astonished and admiring companion. 

“ Na, look at that, now !" said he. 

“ He's nodding and smiling to the 
poorest and the meanest body amang 
them ! An’ see how he's conversing 
wi* that queer chiel walking beside 
him, in the bonnet and'the tartan, 
an' the fallow hasna the manners to 
tak’ aff his cap either !" 

When we came into a full front view 
of the Calton, the sight was indeed 
most imposing and extraordinary. 
The whole rock, brae, and eminence, 
were lichened over with one crust. 
It seemed as if men and women had 
sprung up from the soil, and that the 
same soft and kindly breeze which 
met and kissed the ripened fields of 
grain, had actually come into contact 
with a matured and full-grown crop 
of humanity. Thick as the leaves 
on Valombrosa, faces ranked with, 
and crowded upon faces, row behind 
row, and tier above tier, even up and 
away unto the very summit and ba- 
lustrade of Nelson's Monument. One 
could not help thinking of the vale 
and acclivities of Armageddon, where 
multitudes shall assemble, on an oc- 
casion which, and which (perhaps) 
alone, would or can be deemed more 
interesting than the present. No- 
thing could exceed the good-humour 
which pervaded, not the mob— for 
of that description of citizens, pro- 
perly speaking, there was none pre- 
sent — but the multitude, the mass ; 
every one accommodating his neigh- 
bour to the utmost of his power, and 
all concurring, in one common effort, 
to maintain good order and decorous 
conduct in tne Royal presence. If 
there was any circumstance that could 
at all be considered as faulty or im- 
proper in the behaviour of the people, 
it was their tardiness on some occa- 
sions, and at the delivery of the city- 
keys in particular, to take off their 
hats ; but this error, which originated 
solely in ignorance, and was tne far- 
thest possible removed from disre- 
spect, was instantly remedied when 
any appeal to become uncovered was 
made to them. “ Tak' aff ye'r hat, 
Jock," said a voice behind me, in the 
press at the City-gate; " tak* aft* 
ye’r hat, or I'll send my clecky 
ayont it !" “ Yc needna be sac rea- 
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dy wi' ye're sticks. Taro," rejoined mation, which I cannot permit my* 
the party addressed ; “ the King's no self to set down. The impiety, 
lo king this way now, man !" After however, as well as the disloyalty of 
all, perhaps, the most imposing part that solitary and unique ejaculation, 
of tne whole procession awaited the may be lawfully traced to that bodfly 
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St Andrews towards Prince's*Street man laboured. The heart, 1 nave 
and the Regent's Bridge. It was here no doubt, and the head, were right- 
that the King was observed to look, ly affected ; but they were, for the 
and to point, mid to stretch out his moment, over-ruled by a feeling at 
arm towards the Calten Hill, with once fundamental and radical, 
demonstrations of deep and lively in- In a word, then, and to take leave 
terest ; and as he advanced under the of this delightful subject for the 
Monument, immediately beneath the present, we nave witnessed a sight 
humanised acclivity, which rose up which no nation under heaven can 
into one waving mass of acclaim a- exhibit but ourselves : the entrance 
bove him— and as he came first into of a King— the people's choice, and 
view of his royal residence of Hedy* the nation's pride, and the law's pro- 
rood — he was evidently greatly agi- tector — into the land of his foreft- 
tated, and actually rose up from nis then ; coining in the confidence d 
seat, in order to express his over* his heart, without guard or protec- 
powering emotions. Such a sight, in- tion, save the arms and the boeonn 
deed, on such a ground, and at such a of his people: that entrance exhij 
time, when shall any of us again con- bited from grounds eminently fitted 
template ! That nis Majesty was far the purpose — elevated, and ever} 
gratified by the whole exhibition and wav convenient, bold, spacious, vJ 
getting-up, it would be a libel upon riea; amidst scenery of the mosj 
his good sense and his taste, as well romantic cast, and amidst homes 
as his heart, not to presume ; but we and streets, and public buildings, al 
have direct and undoubted testimony together unrivalled. We have wit 
to the point nested all this, with a dignity and i 

“ I nave been told," exclaimed the moderation, under an aspect of deej 
King to one of the Lords in attend* feeling and unalterable affection 
anoe, upon his arrival at Holyrood, which place us, in the eyes of £n 
“ 1 have been told that you are a rope, on a level with the most pa 
proud nation, and I now see that lisned, and most free, and the rooi 
you are well entitled to be so; for venerated city and nation of ami 
you live in palaces, and act like gen- quity. Our “ City of Palaces" ba 
tlemen. Where," added his Majesty been denominated the Athens of tu 
to another eminent personage who British Isles, and even without tkj 
stood beside him, “ where were the desirable and impoaing aid of a Par 
.lower classes to-day? 1 saw none thenon on our Acropolis, we havj 
of them !" contrived most gloriously to supper 

Upon the whole, though I mixed - and verify the tide. We have ns 
intentionally with the multitude, and only exhibited to our Prince the pie 
was hurried along, amidst the mats, sent sentiments of a happy and I 
from the landing at Leith to the en- loyal population, but we nave place 
trance at Holyrood, I did not hear all this, as it were, in a stronger sol 
one expression of discontent or dis- more imposing light, by bringing i 
affection towards his Maiesty. One into contact and contrast with ages, an 
man, indeed, who in Leith Walk had manners, and sentiments long goo 
got himself pitched upon the narrow by. The elastic wand of our Meat* 
edge of a wall, caped with rubbish Magician has reflected on our nativ 
from the glass-works, and who seem* land a hue, and a cast, and a baafti^ 
ed to be supported rather upon his of literature and taste, of which w 
hands than upon his natural seat, as are proud, and of which our laid 
he moved and hitched along, appa- posterity will be equally proud, u 
rently in a state of great bodily sof- doubt not, to acknowledge the obli 
fering, from the hard and cutting pro- gation. — Yours, faithfully, 
jections beneath him, grumbled out, Eben Anobrsoj 

in the agony of his soul, an excla- 17M August 1822. 
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WIDOW THATUCAL COaSESFON- 
DEICCK. 

London , August 3. 
The two last pieces announced as 
fcrihcooing at the conclusion of my 
laat, lure, in the interval between 
that dste and the present, lived and 
outlived their day — 1 shall therefore 
ay little or nothing about them ; for 
tlie old proverb, if it be applicable at 
dl, (sight to be equally applicable to 
me* and things. . Nevertheless, it is, 
i* one rejects, directly the reverse 
with dramatic productions, and the 
ntyeeteof them ; — of men it is said, 
Desk taka the good, too good on earth 
today, 

tat torn the bad, too bad to take away; 
tat, (praised be the powers of thea- 
taal d amnation!) with plays, "utter 
detraction and remediless 4 only fol- 
hvi the bad — those that are not 
*wth preserving : — " a strange dis- 
e ®dance this (says Sir Thos. Brown ^ 
tatveen man and his works, ana 
^y to be reconciled by futurity ; 
»wn we shall see why here tne 
*wbof man are allowed a longer 
otaeace than the works of God." 
But 1 am writing a theatrical cri- 
^ue, not an ethical discourse, or a 
®«il lecture. It is very true, that, 
hy dmt of those wont enemies of 
free -admissions — and of 
wont enemies of authors, par- 
™ .friends, an indifferent piece, for 
itogbtor two, may " hold death at 
toe irm Vend but, as Mother Cole 
Nqrite equal in authority to Sir 
*«nias Brown) sagaciously ss well 
■ degantly observes, " they must 
•fftrifl that" This teems the sort 
w death to which Shakespeare al- 
tadtt (I target in which play) when 
ta tofts of 

■Deads within whose empty eye 
b t written scroll ? 

jfcuid "written scroll" being the 
"foe-mentioned bad play *. 

The idea that runs through " Pe- 
ts Pin" (one of the two performan- 
taove referred to) is original ; and 
toe manner in which it is worked 

* This “ empty eye,** filled with "a 
icron,** might, Mr Editor, serve 
“derer and picqoant” correspon- 
(*» you call him in your monthly 
dtdreu) with a new illustration of a butt, 
* “towd, be had not sufficient modem 

awtboritieau 
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up into a farce does not altogether 
want ingenuity. Liston, who played 
the principal character, that of a fish- 
moaner, was sure to do his utmost 
for the part, and he literally carried 
it through. Whenever he was not 
upon the stage, the impatience of 
tne auditory was very unraui vocally 
evinced ; and there was a deplorable 
absence of force and character in the 
other personages. It is now the fa- 
shion to say, that every dramatic 
production, is borrowed from the 
French ; and some, who wish to shew 
that they have travelled, will swear 
that they have seen the originals on 
the Para boards. Accordingly it 
was asserted, that even " Peter Fin" 
was an importation ; but 1 confess I 
could trace nothing in his conduct or 
discourse that looked as if he had ever 
enjoyed the benefit of foreign travel. 

As to " All in the Dark, or the 
Baidu of the Elbe," (the other short- 
lived piece,) people in London are 
yet " all in the dark" why it obtain- 
ed that title. Play- writers, nowa- 
days, seem to be following the sys- 
tem of the book-makers to whom Dr 
Arbuthnot alluded in his Miscellan- 
ies, when he talked "of the sleep- 
less nights spent by some miserable 
drudge in inventing a strange and 
striking title-page, which should have 
the additional recommendation of 

S 'ving no notion of the contents of 
,e book." Those who saw " All in 
the Dark," did not feel interest 
enough to take much pains in ob- 
taining light upon the mysterious 
point. I believe it is admitted, that 
all the incidents, and most of the « 
dialogue of this production, were first 
represented on tne other side of the 
Channel. I fancy that the Manager 
of the English Opera-House wishes 
they had remained there. The mu- 
sic is by a Mr Livius, (formerly an 
amateur, but now a professional coan- 
poser ;) and it is but justice to say, 
that the success of the piece (such as 
it was) is mainly to be attributed to 
the delicacy ana sweetness of some 
of the airs. 

I do not say that both these after- 
pieces will not be played again, for 
at our Summer theatres, where three 
entertainments are given every night, 
they have an ingenious way of thrust- 
ing things down the throats of the 
public : they insert a bad farce be- 
tween two good ones — something like 
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the Irishman’s mode of passing a bad 
shilling. 

London, August 6. 

The sadden death of Emery will 
occasion a vacancy in the drama, that 
can be supplied by no actor at pre- 
sent on the stage : it is a public mis- 
fortune, and in this light it has been 
universally considered and lamented, 
independently of the feeling excited 
on behalf of his wife and numerous 
family. There is now no one left 
who can play Caliban, Tyke, or even 
Fixture. It was a great mistake, com- 
mitted only by those who were incom- 
petent to estimate Emery's powers, 
to suppose that his chief merit lay in 
the purity and richness of his York- 
shire dialect. This was the least of 
his excellencies, and the proof of it 
is, that he might securely rest his re- 
putation upon characters to which 
that provincial singularity was not 
necessary. His Sir Toby Belch was 
as rich a piece of acting as was ever 
seen upon the stage, and if it were 
somewnat too coarse, it shewed off 
the other parts of the play in better 
contrast; however, to call it too 
coarse was a degree of fastidiousness 
shewn only by such as are prone to 
find fault, and who could make no 
other complaint against the perform- 
ance. It is needless to dilate upon 
talents that must be fresh in the re- 
collection of every play-goer ; and as 
all our daily newspapers have given 
sketches of his biography, I am also 
spared that undertaking. 

A very productive benefit was given 
for his family, (which has been 1 eft 
in a very destitute condition,) at Co- 
vent-Garden Theatre, and a very li- 
beral subscription has been entered 
into. Some considerable remittances 
have been made from Ireland, but we 
do not hear of any from the north of 
the Tweed ; to be sure, Emery was 
there but little known, and it was not 
fair perhaps to expect that, those who 
were obliged to come to Parliament 
for a sum to complete a national 
monument for the embellishment of 
“ the intellectual city," would be 
found very ready with their cash on 
an occasion like the present, when 
there existed no particular claim on 
their generosity. Your readers must 
pardon this remark, Mr Editor, but, 
in London, the demand of £.10,000, 
to which I liave referred, occasioned 
3omc surprise, notwithstanding the 
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plausible explanations of Lord Bin 
ning in Parliament : I hope they wil 
not try, 

D'un mot innocent fatre un crime <T Btat 

Before I quit Covent- Gardei 
Theatre, I must say a few word 
upon the bad prospect, for the pub 
he, at least, if not wr the proprietors 
held out in its next season. It ap 
pears that Young, Macready, Liston 
and Miss Stephens, (to say nothin 
of performers “ of less mark an] 
note,") are all discharged. Admit 
ting that both the two first were nc 
wanted, which is by no means clea^ 
I do not see how the Manager is t 
get on at all, without Liston ap 
Miss Stephens. Who can supplj 
Liston's place ? nobody ; and in con 
sequence of his non-engagemen 
certain plays and after-pieces are nc 
acted, and some of the most sterlinj 
productions of the drama must be bsl 
nished from the boards of Corea 
Garden. With regard to Miss Ste 
phens, I hardly know how to trust mi 
self to speak of her : she is in all was 
so delightful a creature, that, wd 
these days of romance, I could almoc 
pursue her like a second Orlando, | 
Che per amor venne in furore e raatto. 
Miss M. Tree, no doubt, is a mas 
accomplished singer, with great in 
tural powers ; but die must alwaj 
remain second to Miss Stephens, an 
cannot attempt pieces of music thi 
Miss Stephens has accomplished. 1 
is very true, that, in one respect, Ms 
M. Tree is more accommodating- 
she has no objection to appear e 
thestage in breeches — a degree of ii 
delicacy to which Miss Stephens esi 
not bring her mind, and 1 like hi 
the better for it. The error lies a 
this house, in having an actor, esp 
dally a tragic actor, for a manager 
and if, as is reported, the absence < 
Young, or Macready, or of both, is 1 
be supplied by Mr C. Kemble, wh 
is to play Coriolanus, Cato, Hamle 
and parts of that dass, the chan< 
of a profitable season to the propria 
tors will even be less than many hai 
imagined. Mr C. Kemble is a ver 
respectable man, of respectable ti 
lents, but not such as to qualify hii 
for the parts he is about to undertak 
Let any body recollect what wi 
thought of liim while his broth 
John Kemble was on the stag 
Charles Kemble may have iraprorw 
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but hk neeat advancement is partly 
to be attributed to the rice haring 
degenerated, and partly to the almost 
total want of a good figure, on our 
London boards. He must not think 
that be has any claim to monopolise 
ill the principal parts in tragedy and 
ouedy : he certainly has not talents 
for the first, and he begins to want 
joath and elasticity for the last. How 
much a decent shape merely will do 
for an actor, who has only the com* 
raoncst requisites of his profession, 
and me of the most inexpressive tur- 
nip-formed faces in the world, may 
he seen in the progress of Mr Bar- 
tod of Drury Lane, whom I can re- 
flect almost as low in the dramatic 
**^a* Mr Atkins of Covent Gar- 
who has risen from a letter-car- 
|*r> only to the post of a conspirator 
a “ Venice Preserved/' and a high- 
wayman in the " Beggar's Opera." He 
toerean ascend any higher, though, 
Jjdgny o^y from his nose, he would 
he entitled to a very prominent si- 
*tohto. The modem gods can only 
all him w Nosey :" the times are 
5* when Booth (not the first actor 
jfCtto) wis wittily told, “ to come 
torn behind his nose, that he might 
he heard.” 

It was said that Young was en- 
P8*d at Paris, but, it seems, that 
“toe has failed most miserably : 
"wy body now very sagaciously en- 
“ Who could have expected 
jjtto answer ?" What the Drapeau 
■>* remarks of the company, is very 
that it consisted of third and 
•toh-ntc actors only: this is the 
tot credible, when we find Mr Pen- 
their head. It may not be 
to» here, to insert a short extract 
« a letter I have obtained from one 
*®em, who, though a clever and 
^educated fellow, has no great 
for the stage, which, neverthe- 
be embraced several years ago, 

* “ an amorous probationer." He 
ays:— 

“ You recollect the lines in ‘ The 
wtijicobin:' 

and yc who lecture as ye go, 

^ for jour pains gel pelted Ac. 

we very applicable to the sort 
r/'toption we have experienced, 
to® this most polite, most hospita- 
JJ^tnost refined, and most accom- 
whed nation. What think ye of 
exclusively gallant and chival- 


rous people pelting, not merely actors, 
but actresses, and pretty ones too, 
with potatoes, stones, apples, copper- 
money, and rotten-eggs t Well may 
our vocation say with the French 
satirist, 

La theatre fertile tn ceruevrt pointilleux, 
Chez nous pour we produire cst un champ 
perilleux. 

41 Poor B , as Othello, on the 

first night, suffered cruelly, but not 
worse than unfortunate Desdemona. 
Had the play been r Lear/ there 
would have been no need of an arti- 
ficial storm : the * hailstone chonis' 
might have been given with great 
effect. The second night was worse 
than the first. This is what the 
Parisians, the genteel and civilized 
Parisians, who, like the old Homans, 
call all others barbarians, denomi- 
nate Retaliation ; it was retaliation 
with a vengeance. I begin to think 
that there is some very sound sense 
and reason in the exclamation of 
Goldsmith's prisoner, c that he ha- 
ted the French, because they were 
all slaves, and wore wooden shoes.’ 
This reminds me, that among other 
missiles employed against us, were 
several pairs of old subots.” 

A great many ferocious details 
might be inserted, taking the repre- 
sentation of all that occurred only 
from the French journals ; but what 
I have quoted is quite sufficiently 
disgusting. The outrage was obvious- 
ly not committed by the canaille of 
Paris, because, on tne second night's 
performance, the price of admission 
was so high, as to exclude the lower 
orders from the theatre of La Porte 
Saint Martin . 

London , August Sth. 

I wish I could speak as favourably 
as some of our daily papers, re- 
garding the claims of Miss Paton, 
who, a few nights ago, made her de- 
but at the Haymarket, in the part of 
Susanna, in “ Figaro." She is by no 
means new to the musical world, as 
she is a very distinguished proficient 
on the harp, and has frequently sung 
with much applause at concerts. 
Every body knows what sort of cha- 
racter that of Susanna is, and what 
sort of music she has to sing ; so that 
nothing need be said about the man- 
ner in which Miss Paton acted the 
one, and sung the other. Her ap- 
pearance is prepossessing both as re- 
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lutes to her figure and her face, and 
she plays with more life and spirit 
ithan is usually evinced by such as 
rely almost exclusively for applause 
upon their voices; her action is in* 
deed often redundant and laborious, 
but in this respect improvement is 
easily to be attained. Her voice is 
of sufficient compass, and most of its 
notes are clear, round, and harmoni- 
ous; practice has given her, too, a 
facility in the use of them, rarely ex- 
ceeded, and her modulations ana ca- 
dences are, therefore, generally very 
perfect This is saying a great deal 
in her favour, but not so much as 
has been said, when she was not 
merely compared with, but stated to 
surpass Miss M. Tree. There is but 
one female singer on the stage who 
does surpass her, and it will be long, 
if indeed the time ever arrives, when 
Miss Paton can rival her. Miss Pa- 
ton's lower tones are by no means 
so rich and full as those of Miss 
Tree, and, with all her skill, she wants 
that flexibility which gives novelty 
in Miss Tree, to the repetition of 
every air. I allow, nevertheless, 
that Miss Paton is a very accom- 
plished artist, to borrow a word 
from the French. I would often ra- 
ther borrow their words thart their 
thoughts. 

Liston played Figaro in his own 
style — inimitable, yet not without 
blemishes, and the chief of these was 
playing too much to the audience. 
His countenance (but that is not his 
fault) may be called a standing gri- 
mace, and he makes the most of it. 
He has been worked very hard at 
this theatre since the commence- 
ment of his engagement ; but the 
best of it is, that he seems to enjoy 
his labour. Meet him in the street, 
and he seems gloomy and dull: — 
he is out of his element ; but on the 
stage he is the very life of the scene. 
The audience is always disposed to 
be delighted with him, ami they 
laugh heartily at the most insignifi- 
cant trifles: jthey look at him (as 
Moliere says, in nis Critique sur £»’- 
Ecole des Femmes ) avec des grands 
yeuxy comme une personne qui ne de- 
voit pas etrefaite commes les autres . 
1 can recollect all the comic players 
upon the London boards, from the 
time of Suett downwards, but 1 never 
saw one of his rich and most peculiar 
drollery. 


All the subordinate acton at this 
house are bad. It is the fashion with 
managers now-a-days to place their 
reliance upon what is technically call* 
ed a star or two : to be sure, the rest 
of the company may say with Cas- 
sius, 

“ The fault, dear Brutus, Is not in our 
start. 

But in ourselves, that tee are underlings T 

unless, indeed, the fault of incompe- 
tence be attributable elsewhere. Na- 
ture has not meant most of them to 
be any thing but what they are, or 
indeed to be that : for instance, ihe 
never intended that Jones should 
play the part of a gentleman, or of a 
dragoon officer, (which, however, is 
not always the same,) and he has re^ 
cently shown that he is aware of it, 
for he has thrown up the part of tfc 
Captain in Mr Kenny's last play 4 
“ John Busby.” Mr Baker not on 
ly sustains the character, but look 
it better. 

Nothing new is announced at tbi 
house, and it is probable that its shut 
season will end without the represea 
tation of any thing but what has si 
ready been many tiroes seen. 

London , August 11/1 

The Manager of the English Opes 
House, instead of bringing forwai 
any thing really deserving the nam 
of an English Opera , baa hither 
contented himself (not the publij 
with melo-dr&mas and musical farm 
Miss Paton (the only female sum 
of note brought out during the m 
two years) we have seen at a thaal 
which, in general, professes to h* 
little or nothing to do with mud 
If the Manager would engage xn 
and women wno have voices and m 
ence, and who are capable of gettii 
up such pieces as “ The Beggar’s 1 
pera,” “ The English Fleet/' “ T 
Cabinet,” “ The Travellers,” or m 
“ The Devil's Bridge,” (bad as it 
in every respect, but the music,! 
might ensure success, l mtaw 
doing so, he brings forward Mr T. 
Cooke as a melo-draroatic actor, w 
actually has scarcely any recomw 
dation but a long kg, a low no 
and a strong pair of lungs. He w 
is surpassed by several actors at 
Cobourg, and even at Sadnler’s'We 
is, at tins moment, the “ greet p 
and stay” of the Lyceum. 
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TBS I9IAL VISIT TO SCOTLAND. 

Add England held him lang and fast ; 
And Ireland had a joyfu* cast ; 

Bat Scotland's torn is come at Inst— 

Carle, now the King's come ! 

Sir Walter Scott* 

Flndlat. By Cheshu, I am your Ma- 
jesty's countryman, I care not who know 
»t ; I will confess it to all the orld ; I 
need not to be ashamed of your Majesty, 
foiled be God, so kmg as your Majesty 
h in honest man. 

fasg Henry . God keep me so ! 

King Henry V. 

It was, indeed, a proud day for 
Scotland, when she saw land on her 
shore* the first monarch of the House 
of Brunswick who had vouchsafed 
to confer upon her that distinguished 
honour. In no part of this great em- 
pire, perhaps, are the principles of 
hyilty and liberty so happily blend- 
ed u in our native land, the civil 
religious institutions of wliich 
are inseparably connected with a 
& Band unalterable attachment to 
the reigning family. Our loyalty is 
not * passion, but a sentiment ; deep- 
ly cherished, and powerfully influen- 
tial because it has descended to us 
from our forefathers, whose charac- 
ter* we revere, and whose actions we 
*re proud to imitate : our love of li- 
hfft? is a sacred principle, generated 
by tae spirit of our institutions, fos- 
tered by the high intellectual culti- 
vation of our people, moderated by 
the sober and philosophical cast of 
•w* national character, and associated 
vith the name and interests of that 
fonily, from the accession of which 
te the throne of these realms, we date 
omnnencement of our civil, poli- 
tical, and religious freedom. Not- 
withstanding all that has been said 
written to the contrary, by the 
bjjndidous advocates of the rival 
■tererchy, the genius of presbyte- 
rwriera, though democratical in its 
and apparent character, is es- 
tenhaUy and decidedly favourable to 
I limited monarchy. Of this allega- 
tion, the roost convincing proofs 
®>ght, if necessary, be produced. It 
• true, that our forefathers, detest- 
*g the intolerable tyranny that 
^°®ld have forced upon them a reli- 
frou which they abhorred for its affi- 
farm, and, in a great mea- 
v ol. xi. 


sure, in character, to the spiritual 
despotism under which they had so 
long groaned, and from which they 
hail emancipated themselves at the 
expcnce of many dreadful sacrifices, 
did take up arms against a family, 
which, though sprung from them- 
selves, became infatuated by a fond- 
ness for foreign influence, and sought 
to govern, by dispensing with, or in 
violent and direct opposition to the 
laws. It is true, that the Presby- 
terians were mainly instrumental in 
effecting the expulsion of the House 
of Stuart, and in bringing about the 
glorious Involution of 1088. It is 
true, that on many subsequent occa- 
sions they have shown an extreme 
jealousy of measures, which they be- 
lieved favourable to the growth of 
Popery, Prelacy, and arbitrary power, 
and have gone all constitutional 
lengths in opposition to what they 
conceived subversive of, or injurious 
to, that form of ecclesiastical polity, 
wliich had been founded by the ex- 
ertions, and hallowed and endeared 
by the blood of their martyred fore- 
fathers ; and which, by its severe 
simplicity, and the utter absence of 
all pageantry and Holy paraphernalia, 
was so congenial to the spirit which 
the Reformation had engendered in 
Scotland. Rut it is no less true, that, 
with all this attachment to a form of 
religious worship, peculiarly adapted 
to the rigid and uncompromising 
character of our people, ami with a 
love of liberty as unquenchable as it 
was rational and w r ell-regulated, pres- 
byterianism has, on every occasion of 
actual trial and need, proved itself an 
insurmountable, an invincible bul- 
wark to the throne, and has stood at 
equal distances from the wild and 
uncalculating ebullitions of a gener- 
ous and disinterested, but dangerous 
and destructive loyalty, which could 
only display itscLf by insurrection 
against the state, and the mad pro- 
jects of visionary reformers, factious 
agitators, and blood-thirsty anar- 
chists. In the Forty-five, the Presby- 
terians, to a man, remained firm in 
their fidelity to the House of Hano- 
ver ; and in spite of ancient recol- 
lections, and the powerful appeal 
made to their national feelings and 
individual sympathies, preserved, un- 
shaken and unquestioned, their at- 
tachment to a family, so long the ve- 
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nerated guardians of their rights and 
liberties, and which had been raised to 
the throne by a powerful and mighty 
people, resolved to emancipate them- 
selves from tyranny and oppression, 
yet warmed with the strongest at- 
tachment to the principles of a li- 
mited and legitimate (we do not use 
the word in its modern cant sense) 
monarchy. 

In truth, we have always consi- 
dered the revolution of 1688 as the 
most memorable example recorded 
in our history, of the attachment of 
all ranks of our people to the mo- 
narchical form of government. The 
bonds of society had at that eventful 
period been completely dissolved. A 
rightful sovereign, actuated by his 
just and natural fears, had abdicated 
the throne, and, of course, put an 
end, for the time, to all regular go- 
vernment. The sovereign power had 
been thrown into the democratic 
branch of the constitution, and a door 
thereby opened for all those theore- 
tical absurdities, and practical atro- 
cities, which we have, in our own 
time, seen so deplorably and awfully 
exemplified in France. But the ex- 
jierience so dearly purchased in the 
time of Charles 1., and the long Par- 
liament, was not lost, either on the 
nation or its representatives. The 
government was speedily re-organiz- 
ed, and a sure foundation laid for 
that subsequent moral, political, and 
intellectual greatness, to which, by 
the blessing of Providence on our 
honest means and endeavours, this 
happy country has latterly been 

The consolidation of Scotland and 
England, by the act of Union — a 
measure which the Stuarts, prior to 
the Revolution, and in the very ze- 
nith of their power, could never ef- 
fect, — was safely and happily accom- 
plished ; and while it paved the way 
to future greatness, by a combina- 
tion of strength and power, and by 
laying a foundation for the gradual 
extinction of those national jealousies 
and feuds, which, for so many cen- 
turies, had inflicted innumerable evils 
upon both countries, it tended to 
freshen and invigorate the attach- 
ment of the Scottish t Nation to the 
new order of things, and to predis- 
pose them to accede, as they after- 
wards did very cordially, to tne great 


measure of the settlement of the 
Protestant Succession in the House 
of Hanover. Accordingly, for up- 
wards of three-fourths of a century, 
these feelings and principles have 
been daily and hourly gaining 
strength and force; and hence it 
may now be safely asserted, that no 
family was ever so firmly seated on a 
throne as the House of Brunswick 
on that of these kingdoms. Ruling 
by the combined titles of perfect le- 
gitimacy and popular choice, their 
government, amidst all the convul- 
sive commotions and difficulties with 
which it has at different times had to 
struggle, — amidst the dismember- 
ment of one portion of the Empire, 
and the rebellion of another, — has not 
merely surmounted every obstacle, 
and quashed all opposition, but has 
been the means, in the hand of Al- 
mighty God, of raising the United 
Kingdom to a pitch of greatness and 
renown uneoualled in ancient story, 
and destined, we believe, to exdle 
the wonder and astonishment of fu- 
ture ages. Time has removed every 
rival claimant out of the way, mad 
the Jacobites, once so formidable by 
their zeal and union, exist only kt 
those immortal effusions of the muse j 
in which the fruitless struggles of h 
brave and generous, though mis- 
guided people, still live, and will 
continue to live, and to delight those 
who, had they then been alive, would 
have arrayed themselves ontheoppos- 
ing side. Our arms, too, both by .sea 
and land, have been crowned with 
unparalleled triumphs, and Britain 
raised to the proud rank of tbs 
“ Queen of Nations/* Peace, with 
her train of concomitant blessings, 
now waves her benignant and reviv- 
ing sceptre ; and the difficulties with 
which our people have so long strug- 
gled, and the privations they have, 
with such heroic fortitude, endured, 
are rapidly vanishing, and must* we 
would fain hope, speedily disappear. 
The tide of national prosperity, me 
long at the ebb, has again begun tc 
flow. Wars have been turned lute 
peace to the ends of the earth ; and 
men are now converting their swuvdi 
into plough-shares, and their nfinan 
into pruning-hooks. The hollow 
predictions that pronounced th 
point of our highest national exalt* 
tion, as that from which we were u 
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fit tk mmmmmnt of oar decline 
tod fell, have been happily and 
ooopktely fehiM Contentment 
ad ktppinets are daily diffusing, 
tad grading wider and wider a* 
mope our people. Thanks x to the 
enlightened and liberal spirit of the 
age in which we live, the inestima- 
ble bleating of education, hitherto 
» extenairely felt and so justly ap- 
preciated in this part of the island, 
is nuking prodigiously rapid ad van- 
on a every other part of the coun- 
try; and the period, we think, is 
nor at hand, when the benevolent 
*uh of our bate revered Sovereign, 
of happy memory, will be accom- 
plahed to the very letter. All ranks 
and daws of the people, differing 
a they do in matters of lesser mo- 
ment, are duly sensible of the ex- 
tent of our national advantages and 
privileges, and have learned, as the 
fhoe of their intelligence was en- 
krpd, to estimate them higher by 
m m p a ri aon and contrast. Hence 
fory min feels himself deeply and 
imiduaDy interested in the wel- 
hre and prosperity of his country. 
l*g)ffy,he finds, is not sn empty 
nune, the shadow of a shade, — fitted 
no better purpose than to eke 
<«t an idle rhyme, or round the 
Periods of s rhetorical declaim er,— 
wit a Ten table, a substantial guaran- 
tee of his best rights and immunities. 
Ho feels, also, Uiat kings and gover- 
nor do not live and rule for them- 
mfos alone, but, like faithful guar- 
dian, watch over the righto and in- 
terns* entrusted to their care ; pre- 
mrve tranquillity at home, and make 
ike nation respected abroad; main- 
trio the equal operation of the laws, 
ad temper judgment with mercy, 
it is only in such a government as 
that public men can ever estab- 
lish themselves firmly in the hearts 
ad affections of a great, free, and 
^lightened people : it is only by & 
K°pltf like our own, that a monarch, 
a tpproaching their shores, can be 
•wined with the spontaneous and 
ubonght applause of heart-felt af- 
fettion and national loyalty: it is 
aly by their viewing him as their 
°anoi! guardian and protector, as 
jfaer Patrice, that a King can ever 
ape to secure a lasting snare of a 
arion * gratitude, — to render them 
anient *md peaceable at home, and 


invincible abroad, — and to assure him- 
self that their attachment to his per- 
son and family will remain proof 
against every chance, every misfor- 
tune; and, in the hour of trial — 
should it ever come — cause them to 
rally round his menaced throne, and 
expend their best blood in his cause. 

We have been led insensibly into 
this train of feeling and sentiment, 
by the happy event, which has united 
every heart and quashed every party 
distinction iu Scotland. Nothing, 
indeed, can be imagined more auspi- 
cious or fortunate than the Royal 
Visit to this ancient kingdom. Wc 
are proud to think that the monarch, 
whose presence now fills and adorns 
our long-deserted Palace, is sprung, 
not remotely, from the race of our 
native princes, for the memory of 
many of whom, we avow it, we che- 
rish an affectionate and fond re- 
gard. By this happy event, we have 
ceased to feel that our ancient and 
independent kingdom has been swal- 
lowed up by our more powerful neigh- 
bour, and become a mere province iu 
the empire : we feel that the King 
is the Sovereign of all, not of a fa- 
voured few of his subjects ; and, by 
this memorable proof of his confi- 
dence and regard, wc are delighted 
to discover, that he had in his own 
mind done justice to the steady and 
unalterable attachment which Scotch- 
men have so long cherished to the 
House of Brunswick. It will be the 
better for both parties that this au- 
spicious event has happened. His 
Majesty will, by his personal obser- 
vation, receive the most convincing 
and indubitable evidence, that, as far 
as the King and Constitution are 
concerned, but one sentiment per- 
vades all ranks and all classes of our 
countrymen: while the appearance 
amongst us of the First Sovereign, 
and Most Accomplished Gen- 
tleman in the World, must do 
much to rivet and render indelible 
the attachment and affection of the 
people. 

Less prone to engage in political 
bickerings than the English, and in- 
finitely less enthusiastic and volatile 
than the Irish, the opinions and sen- 
timents of Scotchmen are more steady 
and enduring. No demagogues have 
sown the seeds of treason here, or in- 
ncculatcd our people with their peu- 
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tilent seditioiis virus. Cautious, in- 
quisitive, and thoughtful, new opi- 
nions, especially on matters connect- 
ed with religion and politics, are 
heard by Scotchmen with excessive 
incredulity, or subjected to an ordeal 
that sooner or later brings to light 
their true value. The temperament 
of our people is too cool to be excited 
and inflamed by the flashy and furi- 
ous tirades of the common traders 
in disaffection, and quack-menders of 
the constitution; while the know- 
ledge so extensively diffused amongst 
them, joined to their natural acute- 
ness, very speedily enables them to 
detect and turn into ridicule the 
shallow and miserable sophisms that 
mislead the ignorant, the credulous, 
or the unwary. Such rank and pes- 
tilent weeds cannot thrive in our 
rocks and barren soil ; and we re- 
joice in proclaiming the fact; for 
sooner shall the heatn desert our na- 
tive hills, and the vineyards of 
France, and the orange groves of 
Italy, be transferred to the “ land 
of deep glens and mountains wild,” 
than Scotchmen prove false to the re- 
ligion, honour, and loyalty, which 
have descended to them as their 
proudest and holiest inheritance from 
their revered and illustrious forefa- 
thers, the founders of those institu- 
tions to which they are indebted for 
their intellectual and moral greatness. 

Viewing, therefore, the character, 
habits, feelings, and manners of our 
people, it was not to be expected that, 
m the external manifestations of loyal 
devotion, the reception of our belov- 
ed Sovereign should be characterized 
by anv wild or extravagant burst 
of enthusiasm, — by the straining of 
throats, and the deafening clamour 
of giddy vociferation. No : — deep 
feeling is seldom very loudly or ex- 
travagantly expressed ; and no kind 
of enthusiasm is more volatile and 
evanescent, than that of mere mo- 
mentary impulse, created by an un- 
usual spectacle, thrilled by the elec- 
trical influence of consenting multi- 
tudes, and having no permanent do- 
micile either in the head or the heart. 
Yet, on the occasion of his Majesty's 
landing at Leith, and procession to 
HolyTood, the consenting and ani- 
mating cheers of the thousands as- 
sembled to witness that memorable 
and happy event, surpassed all that 


our most sanguine imaginations hit 
conceived or anticipated. When thi 
thunder of the artillery announce 
that his Majesty had quitted hit 
yacht in the Roads, and was ip 
preaching the shore, 

Then, barsting broad, the boundless shoe 
to Heaven, 

From many a thousand hearts ecstiti 
sprung. 

On every hand rebellow'd to their joy 
The swelling sea, the rocks, and vocal hflb 
Through all her turrets proud Dunedu 
shook ; 

And from the void above of ahsttw'd asr 
The flitting bird fell breathless to th> 
ground.” 

The salutes from the ships of wa 
and the batteries were renewed tb 
moment he set foot on the shot*, aw 
were again answered by the joyfti 
acclamations of the people. Tb 
procession, which certainly was ar 
Tanged with a taste and skill wbid 
de infinite honour to all partie 
concerned in the matter, almost im 
mediately commenced ; and at ever 
step, his Majesty was received, bj 
his delighted and loyal subjects, witl 
loud cheering and waving of hatsbl 
the gentlemen, and with the warinj 
of handkerchiefs, and every demon 
stration of attachment, by theladifi 
The order and decorum every when 
observed were truly wonderful. Bad 
person was in his place, and calml| 
and patiently waited till the Sove 
reign approached his station, in or 
der to testify his loyalty. In tbi 
manner, there was a sort of fntrm 
iant of cheers, and waving of k si 
and handkerchiefs, during the wbd 
procession. When his Majesty a i 
rived in view of the Calton Hill, 4 
he approached the barrier, he seeroe 
peculiarly struck with the coup dor 
of the hill, covered with a vast mm 
her of thousands of well-dressed pe< 
pie, who had ascended this cool 
manding eminence to gain a moi 
complete view of the procession, i 
it proceeded up Leith Walk, and 1 
await his Majesty's approach by Wi 
terloo Place. But if this view wi 
superb and impressive, a still md 
magnificent vista opened, as his Ml 
jesty approached, from the west, tl 
Calton Hill, which, besides its or 
ginal compliment of occupants, w; 
now covered with nearly the whole 
the people who had diverged from tl 
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Hatd theprocearion at Leopold Place, country is not only sound at the core, 
and ascended the hill, in order to but in every member, and in every 
enjoy another view of the Sovereign, limb,— and that in all parts of the 
and to testify, by reiterated cheers, land, “ frae Maidcnkirk to Johnny 
their affectionate and loyal regard to Groats," the cordial greetings of his 
his acred person. At this interesting people wait upon that accomplished 
ament, the Cal ton Hill had liter- Monarch, with whose House and 
ally the appearance of a mountain of name their dearest blessings, and the 
hunan beings; and his Majesty is proudest national triumphs, are so 
aid to have bom deeply affected by inseparably associated, 
the right, heightened as it was by When Uie procession reached the 
the tmrivaDed scenery that now burst Palace of Holyrood, a Royal salute 
m every side upon his view ; — the was immediately fired, from guns 
city, below, deserted by its inhabi- which had been previously dragged 
tarts of every age and sex, — the Cal- up to the summit of the Calton Hill 
ton Hill, with the Monument tower- and the brow of Salisbury Crags— 
mg loftily from the centre of the with the finest imaginable effect ; 
dense multitude by which the rock while the Castle-guns, and the roili- 
wu completely covered and shrouded tary drawn up at the head of the 
frsm view, — Arthur's Seat and Sa- Mound, replied by a ftu dejoit. In 
Wary Crags, lifting up their aged one word, the whole scene was trans- 
and rock-crowned heads in the fore- porting and delightful in the highest 
pound, and to the right, — and the degree ; and we have heard that the 
n, in the distance, Britannia's pe- King has expressed himself in terms 
cqW element, completed a view of the most flattering and unquali- 
duth is not equalled in any part of fled approbation, both of the appear- 
ed world. There was something ex- ance and demeanour of the people, 
aeringly and picturesquely sublime and of the taste, propriety, and ef- 
m the whole scene : a nation, for a feet, with which every thing had 
nation it was, assembled to hail, with been arranged and conducted. In- 
one heart and with one tongue, the deed, it may safely be asserted, that 
mini of their Sovereign in the ca- no city upon earth is so well adapted 
pitil of his ancestors, — the grandeur for such a scene of display as Edin- 
of the surrounding scenery, — the no- burgh. The width of the streets, 
nd and striking effect of the pro- the peaceable and orderly habits of 
«*ion, composed, in a great mea- the people, and the constantly shift- 
*®e, of the brave and hardy sons of ing magnificence of the scenery, to 
the mountains, renowned equally for whichever hand you turn, presented 
their courage and loyalty; and of facilitiesat once of display and accom- 
the Scots Greys, whose martial ap- modation, which added mightily to 
pawnee and heroic deportment eli- the general effect, and permitted the 
rited the encomiums of Napoleon at procession to commence and termi- 
Waterioo, where they more than nate, without being impeded by a 
rostained the hereditary renown of single instance of confusion or dis- 
Scotland in arms,— the tasteful cos- order, or sullied by a single act of 
tome of the Royal Archers, — the indecorum. These are truly subjects 
I pfendour of the Royal Equipage and of self-congratulation, ami we state 
Retinue, — and, above all, the undis- them with the most reckless indiffer- 
turbed harmony of loyal sentiment cnce to any charges of intense or 
tint animated every bosom, and flow- over-weening nationality, to which 
ri from every tongue ; — all formed a they may subject us from our jealous 
**ne too deeply impressive and af- and angry rivals of the South. To 
fating ever to be remembered with- any such charges, if preferred, we 
out exultation. Again we repeat it, answer, “ Go you, and do likewise 
it teas a proud day for Scotland, and and we shall never grudge you a page 
a proud day for the British Monarch, or two of well-merited encomium on 
h proved that our party feuds and the decorous and respectful propri- 
datifictums, keenly as they are some- ety of conduct manifested by your 
times agitated and maintained, are as fellow-citizens and countrymen. 
Nuking, when the question is to unite Of the conduct of the Royal Per- 
in demonstrating our attachment to senage himself, on the occasion ot 
’he King and Constitution, — that the the commencement of this great Na- 
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tional Festival, it will be sufficient to 
say, that it was peculiarly gracious 
and condescending. Some persons 
remarked that he looked paler than 
ordinary, which we beKeve was the 
fact, and which may be well ac- 
counted for, by the fatigues of the 
voyage, and the sudden shock he had 
received by the melancholy and most 
unexpected intelligence of Lord Lon- 
donderry's death. He, however, 
bowed to the people on all sides, 
with that grace peculiar to himself, 
in answer to their repeated plaudits; 
and, if we might judge from appear- 
ances, seemed to feel deeply the man- 
ner in which he was received, and 
which, to tell the truth, was more 
animated and enthusiastic than we 
could have ever anticipated. 

Vosque vertices cecinisse Paros, 

Quod semel dictum est, stabilisque rerum 
Terminus servet, bona jam peractis 
Jungite fata. 

Of all monarchs that have ever 
swayed the sceptre of these realms. 
His Majesty George IV. has been 
the most fortunate. His reign has 
been rendered for ever memorable by 
a series of triumphs, which, whether 
we consider the glory with which 
they have illuminated the national 
diadem, or the mighty political re- 
sults that have followed from them, 
have had the effect of eclipsing and 
overshadowing all our former achieve- 
ments. By sea, we have long been 
without a competitor or an enemy ; 
while, on land, the victory of Water- 
loo, the most decisive and important 
ever gained by the arms of a brave 
and free people, may be said to have 
absorbed into the accumulated mass 
of British glory the former renown 
of the French arms, — invincible only 
when not opposed to those of Eng- 
land. In tnis view, the following 
lines of Horace are singularly appro- 
priate: 

“ Jam man terraque menus potentes 
Medus, Albanasquc timet secures : 

Jam Scythes response petunt, super bi 
Nuper et Indi. 

Jam fide*, et pax, ct honor, pudorque 
Priscus, et negiecta redire virtus. 

Audet, apparetque lieata plcno 
Copia cornu.** 

We have no room, and little in- 
clination, to speculate on the politi- 
cal consequences that may follow 
from this visit of his Majesty. Of 
one thing, however, wc are fully sa- 


tisfied, that he will return to Eng- 
land with the most favourable im- 
pressions of the character and temper 
of his Scottish subjects; and tnat 
the thousands who have flocked to 
the capital, from every corner of the 
Land o' Cakes, to hail the arrival of 
their Sovereign, will repair to their 
respective homes, with their hearts 
expanded and enlarged by an addi- 
tional infusion of loyal principle, to 
transfuse into the minds of those less 
fortunate than themselves, the sea- 
timents which they have imbibed, or 
the enthusiasm Which has been, a- 
wakened in their minds. The day 
in which they first beheld their So- 
vereign, will, indeed, be dies erttd 
natandus ; and as it recurs, in suc- 
ceeding years, will freshen and revive j 
their feelings of loyalty. To his Ma- ; 
jesty also, the consequences will not | 
fail to prove beneficial. He will | 
have seen, with his own eyes, this ! 
portion of his kingdom, and observed ; 
the spirit by whicii the people axe in* : 
fluenced ; and he will henceforward 
be able to judge more clearly and ac- 
curately of every measure that baa 
Scotland for its object. We are not 
among the number who congratulate 
themselves on this Royal Visit, aathe 
forerunner of certain advantages and 
privileges, which, they imagine, wrlQ, j 
as a matter of course, be conferred 
on our Northern capital. We look 
for, we ask for, no such thing. We 
do not wish to sell, for a certain peace, 
our affection to the person of the So- 
vereign ; and we hope nothing «Q] 
be conceded or done which will give 
the slightest ground, even to the mali- 
cious, to throw out such a sneer*— 
We are satisfied that we have mi 
our Sovereign, and that he has m&m 
us: we flatter ourselves that both 
parties will be the better for tbjg 
knowledge of each other; and tlmmt 
the more frequently his Majesty 
throws himself on the affections aafed 
confidence of his people, the mas i. 
thoroughly will he be convinced 
their affections are sincere, and theb 
confidence steady and invariable. Wi 
conclude with the beautiful lines cd 
Pbilips : 

Rejoice, oh, Albion ! sever'd from tib 
world i 

By Nature's wise indulgence, indigent i 
Of nothing from without; in o me so 
preme 

Entirely blest. 
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LONDON. 

The Odyssej’ of Homer, translated in- 
to English prose, as literally as the idioms 
of the Greek and the English languages 
show, with explanatory notes, by a Mem* 
ber s t the Unhrersity of Oxford, will soon 
appear, in two volumes octavo. 

Cape Manby, author of “ the Means 
of saving Persons from Shipwreck,** has 
nesriy ready for publication, a Journal of 
a Yiytge to Greenland in 1821, with gra- 
ph® Alterations, in one volume quarto. 

Miliftary Memoirs of the Civil War 
between the People of England and the 
Shafts, are in the press ; being the per- 
sons! memoirs of John Gwynne, and an 
sonant of the Earl of Glcncahm's expedi- 
te, as General of his Majesty's forces, 
is the Highlands of Scotland, in the years 
1IS3 and 1654; by a person who waa 
eye and ear-witness to every transaction j 
vhb an appendix of documents. 

A work is in preparation of Gems, 
r* «U«iy from the Antique, drawn and 
etched by R. Dagley, author of “ Select 
ten, Compendium of Art, Ac.” with 
woe Alte r at ions, by the Her. G. Croly, 
A.M. author of u Catiline," a tragedy, 

A volume of English Melodies will 
qaedfly be published, selected from the 
oc^pad scores and early printed copies in 
the Arsry of WOham Kitchener, M.D. 

The Life and Times of Daniel de Foe, 
efrh a copious account of his writings, 
and anecdotes of several of his contem- 
poraries, arc preparing by Walter Wilson, 

Oteond, a tale, by the author of “ the 
Fav o urite of Nature," is printing in three 
tenmii If too. 

Political Facetia, and other Pieces, by 
the author of “ the Political House that 
Jack built," collected by himself into a 
tedium volume, with 120 cuts, and a 
{tee, will appear in a few days, and 
the author's portrait will be prefixed. 

The School for Mothers, or the Po- 
tties of a Village, a novel, is printing in 
tee volumes. 

An Abridgment of Blackstone's Com- 
meataries on the Laws of England, in a 
tees of letters from a Father to his 
boghter, is printing. 

The Political Life of George the Fourth 
>s announced. 

In the present month will be published, 
A new System of Arithmetic, on a plan 
entirely original, by J. W alker ; also a 
Key or Exposition of the New System. 

Mr Wilson, teacher of darning, and 
vol. xi. 


author of several works on dancing, has 
in the press, the Danriad, or Dancer's 
Monitor, being a descriptive sketch, in 
verse, ofthe different styles and methods 
of dancing quadrilles, waltzes, country- 
dances, reels, Ac. 

Mr Hogg has in the press, a new edi- 
tion, with considerable improvements, of 
his “ Concise and Practical Treatise on 
the Growth and Culture of the Carnation, 
Pink, Auricula, Polyanthus, Ranunculus, 
Tulip, and other Flowers.** 

Sylva Britannica, or Portraits of Forest 
Trees in different parts of the Kingdom, 
remarkable for their size, beauty, or an- 
tiquity, to be drawn and etched by J. G. 
Strutt, will speedily be published. 

The Elements of Chess, with diagrams, 
are printing, by Mr Lewis. 

A second edition of Mr Hamper's Tract 
on Uoar-sfoncs is printing. 

EDINBURGH, 

Tables of Interest at 4 per Cent. ; by 
James Marshall, Accountant. 

Speedily will be published, in one vo- 
lume, 12mo., with woodcuts, Ac. A Con- 
cise System of Mensuration ; containing 
Algebra, Practical Geometry, Trigono- 
metry, the Mensuration of Surfaces and 
Solids; Land-Surveying, Gauging, Ac.; 
with proper Tables, adapted to the use of 
schools. By Alexander Ingram, Mathe- 
matician, Leith. 

Translation of Legendre's Elements of 
Geometry. — A translation of this classical 
and popular work on Geometry, which 
has gone through so many editions in 
Prance, is now in the press, and will be 
published in a short time. The work is 
edited by Dr Brewster, and under the 
sanction of M. Im Chevalier Legendre, 
who has communicated several import- 
ant additions to the Editor. As all the 
diagrams are engraven on wood, so as to 
accompany the propositions, this edition 
will possess a very great superiority over 
the original work, where they are given 
in copperplates at the end of the book. 

In a few days will be published, in one 
volume 12mo», An Essay on Faith. By 
Thomas Erskine, Esq. Advocate, author 
of “ Remarks on the Internal Evidence 
for the Truth qf Revealed Religion." 

For the benefit of the Moravian Mis- 
sions. To be published by subscription, 
in one volume 8vo., Jacob; or Patriarchal 
Piety. A series of Discourses delivered 
in St James's Episcopal Chapel, Edin- 
burgh, in the year 1822. By the Rev* 
Edu ard Craig, A. M. Oxon. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Nor- 
mandy. By John Sell Cotman. 2 vol. 
Super royal folio, £12'tl2s. With proofs 
of plates on India paper, £21 half bound. 

Provincial Antiquities and Picturesque 
Scenery of Scotland : with Historical De- 
scriptions. By Sir Walter Scott. No. VI. 

ARITHMETIC. 

A New System of Arithmetic, on a plan 
entirely Original, calculated to abridge 
the labour of the tutor very considerably, 
and facilitate the progress of the pupil. 
By J. Walker. 2s. 6d. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Star Tables for 1822. By T. Lynn. 
No. II. Royal 8vo. 10s* 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A Series of Writers in English Poetry, 
Natives of, or Residents in, the County 
of Kent. 2 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini ; written 
by himself : edited by W. Roscoc, Esq. 
2 vols. £.ln4«. 

Memoirs and Select Remains of an only 
Son. By T. Durant. 2 vols. 10s. fid. 

BOTANY. 

The Exotic Flora : containing Figures 
and Descriptions of New, Rare, or Little- 
known Exotic Plants. By W. J. Hooker, 
LL.D. &c. Part I. Royal 8vo. 

CHEMI8TRY. 

An Epitome of Chemistry, wherein the 
Principles of that Science are illustrated 
in 1000 Experiments. By the Rev. J. 
Topham, M. A. 12mo. 3s. fid. 

CLASSICS. 

A^Translation in Verse of the Epistles 
from Laodamia to Protesilaus ; Enone to 
Paris ; and Leandcr to Hero ; from the 
works of Ovid. By Joseph Guy, jun. 
4to. 5s. 

The Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian, 
with Vignette Titles. 12 vols. £.6»6s. 

Supplementary Annotations on Livy ; 
designed as an Appendix to the editions 
of Drakenborch and Crevier, &c. By J. 
Walker. 8vo. 12s. 

The first Book of Homer's Iliad trans- 
lated into Latin Hexameter Verse. By 
the Rev. W. J. Aislabie, rector of Holy- 
well, and late of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

CONCHOLOOY. 

A New and Classical Arrangement of 
the Bivalve Shells of the British Islands. 
By W. Turton, M.D. 4to. with 20 plates, 
drawn and coloured from original sped- 
mens in the author's cabinet. £A. 


DRAMA. 

John Buzzby, a Comedy. By S. Kenny, 
Esq. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Fortunes of Nigel, or King James 
First, and his Times. 8vo. 2s. 6d- 

The Manager, a Melodramatic Tale. 
By Henry Lee. Bvo. 2s. fid. 

Altorf, a Tragedy. By F. Wright. 
8vo. 5s. 6d- 

Erimaldi, a Tragedy. By William 
Bailey. 8vo. 5s. 

EDUCATION. 

An Easy Course of Domestic Educa- 
tion ; comprising a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on the various Branches of Ju- 
venile Instruction ; together with Advice 
to Parents and Tutors, for conducting the 
Education of Children. By William Jil- 
lard Hort. 22 vols. in a case. £3>il3i.6d. 

The French Primer. By Mad. Dodia. 
Is. sewed. Is. fid. bound. 

The Mother's French Catechism for 
her Children. By Mad. Douin. Is. sewed. 
Is. fid. bound. 

Souter's Semi-Annual Catalogue, No. 
IV. : containing a list of the new school- 
books published since Christmas. 

Souter's School-master's General Cata- 
logue : containing upwards of 5000 school- 
books in all languages. Is. 

Wright's New Correct Tables, upon a 
Plan never before attempted, to facilitate 
the Business of Merchants in general. 
Grocers, Cheesemongers, Factors, and 
Traders. By William Wright. Long 
4to. 8s. 

Essays on Intellectual and Moral Im- 
provement, and the Social Virtues. By 
J. Flockart. 12mo. 3s. fid. 

Aristarchus, or the Principles of Com- 
position, with Rules for attaining Purity 
and Elegance of Expression. By Philip 
Withers. 8vo. IDs. fid. 

FINE ARTS. 

A Series of 257 Effective Engravings^ 
after the Great Masters, to illustrate the 
Holy Bible. 8vo. with the Apocrypha, 
7s. ; without the Apocrypha, 241 sub- 
jects, 5s. 6d. ; and 12mo. 5s., 24mo. 189 
subjects, 4s. 6d. ; 96 subjects for 12mo. 
Testaments, 2s.; 49 subjects for 12mo. 
Prayers, 2s. ; 73 subjects for 24-mo. 2a- 
65 subjects for 32mo. Prayers, Is. Sd. 
Sets beautifully coloured, at treble Uh 
above prices, and on India paper at tlw 
same. 

Britannia Delineata. Part II. Imp^ 
rial folio. 

Sicily s from Drawings. By Dcwirxt 
No. IX. 8vo. I2s. 4to. 18s. 
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Pnt from Drawings. By Captain 
Batty. 8m £.7*4*. 4ta £.10*16* 

A Series of Views illustrative of the 
Hand of SL Helena. By J. Wathen, Esq. 

Tbe Rudiments of Perspective; in 
wineh the Representation of Objects is 
deaoibed by two methods. By Peter 
Xicbobon. Svo. 14s. 

Les Costumes Francoises de 1200 a 
171S. 12ma. X.1.1&. 

HdineatjoDs of the Costume of the Spa* 
muds. 4to. £.2*,12.6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A S ta tistical , Political, Mineralogical, 
asd Modern Map of Italy ; with the New 
Boundaries, according to the latest Trea- 
ts By J. A. OrgiazzL 15s. in a case. 

A View of the Present State of the 
Solly I sl an ds : exhibiting their vast Im- 
portance to Great Britain, and the Im- 
provements of which they are susceptible. 
By the Rev. George Woodley. 8vo. with 
• chart, 12s. 

A Gazetteer of the most Remarkable 
Pl»es in the World, with Brief Notices 
cf the Principal Historical Events, and 
the most celebrated Persons connected 
with them ; to which are annexed. Re- 
ferences to Books of History, Voyage*, 
sad Travels, &c. By Thomas Bourn. 
Bm 18s. 

Phrt V. of Malte B run's System of 
Covers*! Geography. 7s. Gd. 

GEOLOGY. 

An Introduction to the Study of Fossil 
^hgouc Remains, especially of those 
ftond in the British Strata : intended to 
•id the Student in his Enquiries respect- 
^fhe Nature of Fossils, and their Con- 
vection with the Formation of the Earth. 
By James Parkinson. 12s. 

HISTORY. 

The History of Stamford. 8vo. £.l„5s. 
Napoleon in Exile; or, a Voice from 
St Helena. By Barry O'Meara, Esq. 
B vote. Svo. £.1..8s. 

History of King Richard the Third. 
By Sir Thomas Moore. A new edition, 
Bwt with portraits, 15s. 

The Last Reign of Napoleon, being 
the Substance of Letters written from 
PbR, and addressed principally to Lord 
Byron. By John Hobhouse, Esq. M.P. 
third edition. 2 vols. Svo. £.1 <>4«. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Hortus Anghcus ; or, the Modern Eng- 
Sih Garden ; arranged according to the 
Syrtem of Linnaeus ; with Remarks on 
the Properties of the more valuable Spe- 
cies. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

First Elements of the Theory of Series 
*»d Differences, being an Attempt to 
combine into one harmonious Whole, 


resting upon the Simple Basis of Addi- 
tion and Subtraction, the several Theo- 
rems taught in this important Branch of 
Mathematical Science. By Pascal, New- 
ton, Taylor, De Moivre, Lagrange, and 
others. 4to. 18s. 

Practical Observations on the Nautical 
Almanack and Astronomical Ephemeris. 
By James South, F.R.S. Svo. 4s. 

MEDICINE. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of Arteries 
and Veins ; containing the Pathology and 
Treatment of Aneurisms and Wounded 
Arteries. By Joseph Hodson, member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. 8va 15s. 

The Study of Medicine, comprising its 
Physiology, Pathology, and Practice. By 
John Mason Good, M.D. 4 vols. 8vo. 

A Discourse on Vaccination. By Va- 
lentine Leman, M.D. 8vo. 6s. 

A System of Anatomy for the Use of 
Students of Medicine. By Caspar Wis- 
tar, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. £.l»10s. 

Horae Subsecivee; or First Steps to 
Composing and Conversing on Medical 
Subjects in the Latin Language. By J. 
Fletcher, M.D. 12mo. 4s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

An Answer to the Sixth Edition of a 
Pamphlet, supposed Official, entitled, the 
State of the Nation, accompanied with a 
third Chapter, being a Treatise on Agri- 
cultural Distress, or the Interests of the 
Landlord considered, their Cause and Re- 
medies. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Elements of the Gome of Chess. 
By William Lewis. 12mo. 7s. 

No. I. of the Literary Register. 4to. 4d. 

The Leeds Correspondent ; a Literary, 
Mathematical, and Philosophical Miscel- 
lany. Is. Gd. each quarterly part. 

The Principles of Genius ; an Essay. 
By Alexander Paton. 12mo. 5s. 

A Search of Truth in the Science of 
the Human Mind. Part I. By the Rev. 
F. Beasley, D.D. 8vo. 14s. 

The Satires of Aulus Persius Flaccus, 
translated into English verse. By W. 
Gifford, Esq., with Notes and Illustra- 
tions, and the Latin Text. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

An Essay on Average, and on other 
subjects connected with the Contract of 
Marine Insurance. 8vo. 12s. 

Remarks on the present defective State 
of the Nautical Almanack. By Francis 
Baily, F.R.S. and L.S. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Natural History for Children ; being a 
familiar Account of the most remarkable 
Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, ReptBes,Trees, 
and Plants, 6 vols. 10s. 6<jL 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 

Sketches and Fragments. By the au- 
thor of the Magic Lantern. 8vo. 7s. 
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Roche Blanche, or the Hunters of the Sermons. By the Rev. J. W. Cun- 


Pyrenees, a Romance. By Miss Anna 
Maria Porter. 3 vote. jC.1i.4s. 

Body and Soul, a Series of lively and 
pathetic Stories. Svo. 12s. 

The Scrinium. By Rebecca Edridge. 

2 vote. 12mo. 15s. 

Curiosity, a Novel. By Joan de Luce. 

3 vote. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

The Poetical Works of Barry Cornwall, 
now first collected. 3 vote. £.1 h1$. 

Nonsense Verses, with an Introduction 
and Notes. By Janies Harley. 4s. 6d. 

The Poems of Geoffrey Chaucer, with 
a Life. By S. W. Singer, Esq. 5 vote, 
foolscap Svo. £.1 m 5a 

Portraits (in Verse,) of the Leading 
Performers: with other Poems. By Harry 
Stoe Van Dyk, Esq. foolscap Svo. 

POLITICS AXD POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Observations on a General Iron Rail- 
way: with a Geographical Map of the 
Plan, showing its great superiority, by 
the general Introduction of Mechanic 
Power, over all the present Methods of 
Conveyance by Turnpike Roads and Ca- 
nals. Svo. 6s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Present State of 
the Statute and Criminal Law of Eng- 
land. By John Miller, Esq. Svo. 9s. 6d. 

A Statistical Account, or Parochial Sur- 
vey of Ireland. By William Shaw Ma- 
son, Esq. VoL III. 

An Address to the People of England 
in the Cause of the Greeks, occasioned 
by the late Inhuman Massacres in the 
Isle of Scio. By the Rev. T. S. Hughes. 
Svo. 2s. 

Remarks on the Consumption of Pub- 
lic Wealth, by the Clergy of every Christian 
Nation, &c. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Report on the Criminal Law of Deme- 
rara and in the Dutch Colonies. By J. 
Henry, Esq. of the Middle Temple. 

The Policy of England and France at 
the present Crisis, with respect to the 
Greeks. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Speeches of Lord John Russell in 
the House of Commons on moving Re- 
solutions on Reform of Parliament. Svo. 
7s. 6d. 

The Speech of Thomas Crccvy, Esq. 
in the House of Commons, upon the sub- 
ject of the Act of the Ministerial Pension 
Bilk Is. 6d. 

THfiOLOGY. 

Works of the Rev. John Gambold : 
with an Introductory Essay. By Thomas 
Erskine, Esq. advocate, author of Remarks 
on the Internal Evidence for the Truth 
of Revealed Religion. 12mo. 4s. bds. 

The Abbey of Kilkhampton Revived ; 
or Monumental Records for the Year 
1980. Foolscap Svo. 6s. 
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Four Sermons. By the Rev. J . Tay- 
lor, L.L.D. Dr Taylor, and Bishops Louth 
and Hayter. 4s. 

Practical and Familiar Sermons. By 
the Rev. E. Cooper. Vol. VI. 6s. 

Lectures on Parables selected from the 
New Testament. 8s. 

Gleanings in the Field of Booz ; or 
Short Meditations and Selections from 
various Authors. By Jacob Squire, Esq. 
2 Vote. £.1 •> 10s. 

Testimonies to the Truths of National 
and Revealed Religion, extracted from 
the Works of distinguished Laymen. By 
the Rev. S. Brewster. 12mo. 5s. 6d- 

Discourses on various Subjects, and 
Charges delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Winchester. By Tho- 
mas Balguy, D.D. 2 vote. Svo. 12s. 

An Explanation of the Five Books of 
Moses ; in which it is attempted to ren- 
der Sacred History as interesting and fa- 
miliar as possible, and thereby calculated 
to instil Principles of Morality and Reli- 
gion into the youthful Mind. 

Thornton's Sermons on various Sub- 
jects. 8 vo. 12s. 

An Esaay on the Moral Benefits of 
Death to Mankind. # By David Eaton. Is. I 

A Sermon preached at the Anniver- 
sary of the British and Foreign School 
Society. By Wm. Cairns, M. A. Svo. 2s. 

A Country Parson's Second Offering to 
his Mother Church, in nine Pastoral Ser- 
mons. I2mo. 3s. 

Baptism Discussed, containing Scrip- 
ture Principles, Precepts, and Precedents, 
in favour of the Baptism of Infants and 
little Children. By Daniel Isaac. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

Sermons on Subjects Doctrinal and 
Practical. By the Rev. H. G. White, 
A.M. 2 vote. Svo. £.l»4e. 

The Influence of Protestant Missionary 
Establishments, in developing the Phy- 
sical and Moral Condition of Man, and 
elucidating the Dark Regions of the 
Globe, briefly delineated. By T. My era, 
A.M. 3s. 

Observations on the Metrical Version 
of the Psalms, made by Stcrnhold, Hop- 
kins, and others : with Notices of other 
English Metrical Versions of the Psalms. 
By the Rev. Henry John Todd, MJU 
F.S.A. Svo. 4s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs, Historical and Topographi- 
cal, of Bristol and its Neighbourhood. 
By the Rev. S. Seyer, M.A. Part I. ho. 

Delineation*, Historical, Topographi- 
cal, and Descriptive, of the Watering and 
Sea-bathing Places of Scotland. By trie 
Rev. W. Wade. 12mo. 
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VOYAGES A¥D TRAVELS. 

Inquiry concerning the Site of Ancient 
filibothra, Put IV. containing a Tour 
from Bhnigulpoac to Mandar, from thence 
to Canuck poor and a Circuit of the Hills, 
with an Account of the Site of the An- 
cient City of Jey Nugger, made during 
the months of December and January 
1816-19, with a Map of the Route, View*, 
Ac. % Lieut.- CoL William Franklin. 
4 ul Ijs. board*. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Zoological Researches in the Island of 
Jati, Ac. with Figures of Native Quad- 
mpcdi and Bird*. By Thou. Horsfield, 
3ta Nu IV. 4to. £.l.ls. 

EDINBURGH. 

Documents relative to the Reception 
it Edintogh, of the Kings and Queens 
cf Scotland, MDLXI. MDCL. Collect- 
ed and arranged by Sir Patrick Walker. 

VoL XV. Part II. Encyclopaedia Bri- 
Unnka ; or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
»d Miscellaneous Literature. Sixth 
Edition. Revised, corrected, and im- 
proved. 

Chronological Notes of Scottish Af- 
ftn, from 1680 till 1701, being chiefly 
from the Diary of Lord Fountain- 
haO. 4to. £.L>llti6d. boards. 

Discourses, Explanatory and Practical, 
on the Epistle of Saint Jude, by W. 
Muir, D.D. Minister of St George’s 
Churefa* Glasgow, 8vo. 9*. Gd. boards. 

BihUstbeca Britannica ; or a General 
Index to the Literature of Great Britain 
Ireland, ancient and modem ; includ- 
es such foreign works as have been 
^Misled Into English, or printed in the 
Bnlkb Dominions. As also, a copious 
•frdkm from the writings of the most 
distinguished authors of all ages and na- 
ti*w. By Robert Watt, M.D. late Pre- 
t| d*at of the Faculty of Physicians and 
*®geoas of Glasgow, Ac. Ac. &c. 4to. 
h«VlL £.l«ls. 

VL, Part II. (being the conclud- 
^ Pvt,) of the Edinburgh Gazetteer, or 
C^gmphica] Dictionary. Accompanied 
«a Atlas, by A. Airowsmith, Hydo. 
B**pher to his Majesty. 9s., with an 
Appmdix and Preface, and Titles to the 
Wort 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geogra- 
Pfaal Dictionary, complete; 6 vds. 8vo. 
Amble columns, £.5 h 8&. boards. 

From the care with which this 
^•etteer has been prepared, and the 
*Wterof its contributors, the publishers 
^^ddently'bope that it will be found to 
***** the most perfect body of Geogra- 
5 * I . T * pfcjwical, political, statistical, and 
! urnmCT ^aL l that is now to be met with. 
a ^ tiulief they are confirmed, by the 


large and increasing share of public favour, 
which, during the progress of its publica- 
tion in parts, this work has so remarkably 
experienced. 

Arrowsmith’s Atlas, plain. £.lnl6s., 
half-bound ; coloured, £.?i'12u6d. 

On the Distressed State of Agriculture. 
By James Cleghom. Being the Essay 
for which the Highland Society of Scot- 
land, at their general meeting on 1st 
July 1822, voted a piece of plate of fifty 
guineas value ; published by order of the 
Society. 3s. 

The Steam Boat. By the Author of 
Annals of the Parish, Ac. l?mo. 7s: 

Select Passages from the Bible, arran- 
ged under distinct heads, for the use of 
school* and families. By Alexander 
Adam, Teacher, Edinburgh. In one 
thick volume l2mo. 4s. boards, or 4«. 
Gd. bound. 

The Edinburgh General Post-Office 
Annual Directory* 18?2-?3. Carefully 
compiled. 4«. boards. 

The Sabbath, and other Poems. By 
William Bennoch, Carron- Bridge, Dum- 
fries-shirc: It mo. 5s. in boards. 

Remains of the late Alexander Leith 
Ross, A. M. with a memoir of his life. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Report of the Trial by Jury, Professor 
John Leslie against William Blackwood, 
for Libel in 44 Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine.” Reported by William Ben- 
net, W. S. 3s. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century, con- 
taining a complete Account of the Ruins 
of the Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments of Mo- 
dern Times ; with remarks on the Fine 
Arts, on the State of the Society, and on 
the Religious Ceremonies, Manners, and 
Customs, of the modern Romans ; in a 
Series of Letters, written daring a resi- 
dence at Rome, in the years 1817 and 
1818. 2nd Edit. 3 vols. £.1*11^. bds. 

Guide to the City and County of Perth, 
comprising a Topographical and Statisti- 
cal Account of the City, with occasional 
notices of its Antiquities, a description of 
the Environs, and the principal Scenery 
in the County, in the form of Tours. 8vo. 
6s. half-bound. 

Temoia, an Epic Poem of Ossian, in 
eight Cantos, translated into English verse. 
By Thomas Travers Burke, Esq. Royal 
Sorts Greys. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Exotic Flora ; containing figures and 
descriptions of new, rare, or otherwise 
interesting Exotic Plants, especially of 
such as ar deserving of being cultiva- 
ted in our gardens; together with re- 
marks upon their generic and specific 
characters, natural orders, history, cul- 
ture, time of flowering, Ac. By William 
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Jackson Hooker, L.L.D. Regius Pro- ments which have resulted fro® it. Ala 
fessor of Botany in the University of Glas- a view of our Civil Government and Mi 
gow, &c. &£• Royal 8vo. Part I. 8s. litary Es tablishm ent, and the prospect 
plain; 15s. coloured. of individuate adventuring to India. Bi 

Horae Subsedv®, or First Steps to com- Lieutenant A. White, of the Bengal Na 
pany and conversing on Medical Subjects, tive Infantry. 18s. boards, 
in the Latin Language : intended chiefly Memoirs of the Wernerian Natura 
for the use of Candidates for a Degree in History Society; Vol. IV. Part I. Witj 
Medicine in the University of Edinburgh, ten engravings. 10s. 6d. boards. Tl 
By John Fletcher, M. D. 12mo. 4s. bds. be continued in half-yearly parts. I 
An Address to the Public, in behalf of Two Discourses on the Sin, Danget 
the Greeks, especially those who have and Remedy of Duelling ; with Copiuu 
survived the late Massacres in Scio; Notes, illustrative of the subject, and em 

The Scottish Cryptogamic Flora ; or bracing an account of the rise, progress 
Coloured Figures and descriptions of Cryp- variations, prohibitions, and prevent^ 
togamic Plants found in Scotland, be- of single combat. By the Rev. Pett 
longing chiefly to the order Fungi, and Chalmers, A. M. one of the Ministers < 
intended to serve as a continuation of Dunfermline. 

English Botany. By Robert Kaye Gre- A Plea for the Covenanted Reform; 
ville. Esq. F. R. S. E. No. 11. 4& tion in Britain and Ireland. By d 

Considerations on the State of British Rev. George Stevenson, Minister of tH 
India, embracing the Subject of Coloni- Gospel, Ayr. Is. 6d. 
zation, Missionaries, the Character of the The Military Black-smith and b 
Natives, and the Nepaul and Mahrattah Daughter Marion, intended chiefly 
Wars, with ol«ervations on the policy of Young Women oq £heir first enterii 
the Marquis of Hastings, and the arrange. Service. 9d. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

EUROPE. of the 2d of July the minds of the* 

Spain — Since the publication of our diers, stirred up by shouts tlrat the Kii 
last Number, intelligence of important was in danger, elevated the standard 
events at Madrid has been received. The revolt, and, to the number of from 151 
agitations in Spain, to which we have fre- to 2000 men, marched out of the dl 
quently alluded, has at length produced and took possession of the Prado, a f* 
an explosion, which has resulted in the fied station in the neighbourhood of t 
triumph of the constitutional government, capital, where they demanded that I 
The spirit of hostility to the new order of King should be restored to his fan 
things, which has been long secretly lurk- rights — that is, to the right of governi 
ing in the bosoms of the Royal Guards, his people without the interference d 
and which has been cherished by the representative assembly ! For several di 
agents of the court, and by the infatuated the rebellious Guards kept possession 
and selfish members of the religious or- their strong hold, demanding, from day 
ders, burst out with a fury that endan- day, supplies of rations from the gove 
gered the infant liberties of Spain. The ment. As might have been foreseen, tb 
cause of these counter-revolutionary pro- revolutionary proposal was injected w 
ceedings has been shortly this At the disdain. Negotiations having failed, tl 
conclusion of the Session of the Cortes on determined to appeal to arms ; and 
the 30th June, the King attended in per- the morning of the 7th they entered i 
son, to prorogue that assembly. Already city in hostile array, in three divisk) 
a feeling of irritation existed between the one of which was charged with the d 
Royal Guards and the populace, and as of seizing the park of artillery, anatl 
soon as the Cortes hod separated, the p o- with dislodging the militia, a body 
pular feeling was displayed by cries of armed citizens, from the square of 
“ Liberty and the Constitution,” to which constitution ; and the third was to a 
the Guards, whose previous conduct had port the operations of the two other bod 
provoked the strife, answered by excla- by occupying a principal gate of the c 
mations of “ Absolute Power.” A tu- and thus controlling the ingress sod 
mult ensued, in attempting to appease gress of the capital in that direction, 
which, a meritorious officer was killed by every one of these objects they Ctil 
the licentious soldiery. On the evening They were opposed by the national n 
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ti*, by the trtfllay, and by a battalion of 
o&aS) beaded by Generals Morillo, Bal- 
taerot, Aim, and Riego, and some des- 
perate fighting took (dace, in which, ac- 
ooniiqgtD some ac counts, fr o m two to 
three handled of the Guards were killed 
aodaauded. Routed in all directions, 
they foand themselves reduced to the ne- 
<**fy of melting an asylum in the King's 
Palace, and a deputation from them pro- 
to the Hall of the Cortes (where 
the Permanent Deputation had aasem- 
hkd) and offered to lay down their arms; 
the ikimate result was, that all the King's 
G**i» were marched from Madrid. 

Aevkms to this, the Permanent Depu- 
tofa of the Cortes received an answer 
fom the King to an application that had 
been made to his Majesty, in which he 
***wccd, that any interference on his 
i»t mast be confined “ to a manifesta- 
tion of bis desire to stop the efftiskm of 
Wood,” bat declaring, that 4t ‘it was in- 
woartent with the dignity of his Royal 
foson that his Guards should be dis- 
*med,” which had been demanded by 
the Cortes. A warm debate ensued, when 
is w» finally agreed to tell his Majesty, 
fat, as a M preliminary to any arrange- 
mox, it was necessary for him, in order 
to prove that he was at frill liberty, to 
totroat the protection of his Royal Per- 
il® to subjects faithful to the oaths which 
fey bad taken ; and by no means to a 
Joard which had disgraced their laurels 
np&tnost incredible perjury, and the 
perfidy.” The King was ulti- 
induced to yield to this requisi- 
te, and gave the necessary orders for 
fayiqg the arrangement into effect. In 
Ik mean time, however, the battalions 
if Goads, bearing what was determined 
to flight. They were immedi- 
My pursued, and more than one-third 
MFChera taken. 

ft a ppe ars that, tranquillity being re- 
hofl, the national militia, who had 
fah encamped in the Square of the Con- 
flktfa from the 1st to the 17th July, 
bake up, and retired to their homes, 
■er having proceeded in great pomp to 
fa hour of the Municipality, to receive 
fee thanks of the Authorities. The ar- 
•®toy, which the mutiny of the Guards 
kd rendered necessary to be brought out, 
*to token bock to the Park ; and the 
toau requisite to do the duty of the gar- 
fan were all that remained under arms. 

fa the 14th July, a special commis- 
fah consisting of the officers of the gar- 
fan, and the volunteer militia, was ap- 
toiated by the King, for the purpose of 
tying the authors of the late revolt, and 
to active investigation was immediately 
rcnnnenctd. The accused were divided 


into four classes : — 1. The officers; 2. The 
aoldieta taken whilst firing ; 3. The sol- 
diers taken with arms ; and, 4. Those ar- 
rested without arms. 

A number of distinguished individuals, 
suspected of disaffection to the new order 
of things, have been banished from the 
capital to different provincial towns. Be- 
sides the Duke del Infantado, banished 
to Badajos, and the Marquis de las Aroa- 
riUas to Grenada, Lieutenant-General the 
Marquis of Castelar had been exiled to 
Carthagena, Lieutenant-General Count de 
Cassama to Valencia, Field Marshal D. 
T. Longa to Badajoz, Brigadier D. J. 
Sanchez Cisneros to Avila, and six other 
military and civil officers, of high rank, 
to Grenada. 

A new ministry has been appointed, 
consisting of men better disposed to the 
new Constitution. Palafox has been no- 
minated Captain of the Halberdiers. Ge- 
neral Lopez Banos, Governor of Navarre, 
and one of the companions in arms of 
Riego has been appointed to the minis- 
try of war ; M. Calatrava, a patriot in 
the Cortes of last year, to the ministry of 
the interior ; the Marquis of Santa Cruz 
is nominated minister of the King's house- 
hold ; Quiroga, Captain-General of Ok) 
Castile, to succeed General Espinosa, 
called to the government of Navarre; 
and, finally, General Mina goes as com- 
mander to Galida, and Brigadier Pallc- 
rea is named Political Chief of Madrid. 

At the date of the last accounts, the 
city of Madrid was tranquil. The people 
had shewn no disposition to abuse their 
victory, or disturb the peace. During 
even the battle of the 7th, we are told 
that no disorder took place in Madrid, 
beyond the immediate range of the mu- 
tinous Guards ; and that not a house was 
robbed, or a farthing's worth of property 
forcibly taken from any one. The same 
orderly conduct seems to have been ob- 
served in the provinces, and in all the 
towns which the news had reached. At 
Badajos, at Salamanca, at Alicant, at 
Avila, and wherever the revolt of the 
Guards had been heard, the authorities 
had assembled to take measures for sup- 
porting the Constitution, and had been 
nobly seconded by the zeal of the people 
and the good spirit of the troops. 

F&ance.— 1 There is little interesting 
from this country, if we except the 
angry discussions which still continue in 
the Chamber of Deputies. In one of 
these, lately, M. Foy charged the French 
Ministers with encouraging the Spanish 
conspirators. He alluded to the coinci- 
dence between the late revolt at Madrid, 
and the appearance of Quesada's bands 
on the frontiers, and contended, that un- 
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der the pretence of a cordon tanitairc , a 
real army had been assembled on the 
frontiers of the Pyrenees, with the view 
of ultimately assisting the counter-revo- 
lutionist s of Spain. The Minister for 
Foreign Affhirs represented all these 
charges as calumnious, and denied that 
the French ministers had hitherto exer- 
cised any interference in Spanish affhirs. 
The trial of the persons accused before 
the Court of Assize at Colmar, of being 
concerned in the conspiracies of that 
town and Belfort, has commenced, but 
none of the witnesses, who have hitherto 
been examined, seem to establish even 
the fact of a conspiracy having at all ex- 
isted, much less the connection of any of 
the accused with it. 

Greece. — The contest between the 
Turks and Greeks still continues, and is 
marked by the same exterminating and 
ferocious spirit. No quarter, it is said, 
is given to the men on either side, and the 
women and children are sold as slaves. 
On the 22d of June last the Greeks made 
a successful attack on the Turkish fleet at 
Scio, of which the following account is 
given in the Austrian Observ er : 

“ Three Greek fire-ships, disguised as 
mcrchantment, and appearing to be laden 
with tobacco, anchored before Thirmiana, 
and had been for some days near the 
Turkish fleet. As the}’ had hoisted the 
Austrian flag, and had Austrian papers 
cither forged or taken from some Aus- 
trian vessels, they were considered as 
harmless, and disturbed by nobody ; nor 
were they hindered when they took a po- 
sition in the evening very near the Ad- 
miral's ship. On the following night these 
same vessels, (with what materials, or in- 
struments, is not known,) set fire to the 
ship of the Capitan Pacha, and two 
smaller ships of the line. The crew’s of 
the two latter succeeded in extinguishing 
the fiames, but the Admiral's ship blew 
up, with the Capitan Pacha and the 
whole crew. The corpse of the Capitan 
Pacha was found floating on the sea, and 
was buried at Scio the next day. The 
Greeks had already made two other at- 
tempts, which failed. Their stratagem 
must have been contrived this time with 
great cunning and alrility.” 

The Greek Senate assembled at Co- 
rinth has declared in a state of blockade 
all the coasts still in the power of their 
enemies, either in Epirus, the Pelopon- 
nesus, Eubca, or Thessaly, and extending 
from Epidamnum (Toulsin) to. Salomon. 
The same prohibition is equally extended 
to the ports of the isles in the Egean sea, 
the Sporades, and those of Candia, still 
occupied by the Turks. Advices from 
Smyrna mention that the Greeks had 


taken Napoli di Romania, in the Morca, 
and that Athens was also in their posses, 
td on. — — 

AMERICA. 

Uxited States— The commercial 
treaty between France and the United 
States was signed at Washington on 
the 24th ult. by John Quincy Adams 
Esq. on the part of the United States 
and the Baron Hyde de NeuviUe, tlM 
French Ambassador, and was ratified ot 
the same day by the President.- — I t con 
sists of eight articles, and two separate 
articles, and imposes reciprocal duties « 
goods imported into the ports of each it 
vessels belonging to the other countn 
American produce, imported into Franc 
in American bottoms, is to pay a dut 
not exceeding 20 francs per ton, abovj 
what it pays if imported in the ships 6 
France. French produce, similarly ini 
ported into the United States, is to b 
charged an additional duty of three dol 
lars 70 cents, per ton. No right l 
search is allowed on either ride, but a 
Consuls, Vice Consuls, Ac. are require 
to give up deserters reciprocally, up^ 
proofs of their being so. 

An act has passed the Congress, 0 
first section of which authorises the Pr 
rident, “ on satisfactory evidence bek 
given, that the ports in the islands or o 
lonies in the West Indies, under the d 
minion of Great Britain, have been ope 
cd to the vessels of the United States, 
issue his proclamation, declaring tb 
the ports of the United States shall tha 
after be open to the vessels of Great Bi 
tain, subject to such reciprocal rules m 
restrictions as the President may dee 
expedient.” 

Mexico. — General Augustin Ituxfca 
has been crowned Emperor of Mexico 

South America. — Advices have he 
received at New York from Chili to t 
11th March. General San Martin b 
resigned the Protectorship, but retain 
liis office as General of the Army. T 
Marquis Ortaglo, of Truxilli, bad be 
appointed Supreme Director of the C 
vernment of Peru. The Royal Span 
Army was still encamped about fa 
leagues from the city of Lima, co nn i eti 
of about 5000 men. General San Mart 
with about 10,000 regulars and 80 
militia, was still in possession of Lima 
Accounts were received at Baltimore 
the 25th ult. from Colombia, which «t 
that the fort of Vigio, commanding ’ 
town of Porto Cabello, had sunendo 
to the republican arms, which give* ' 
independent army a commanding p 
tion to bombard the island in the h 
lx>ur, which is now the last hold of 
Spaniards. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lokds~— 14*— The 
Mnqoigof Lanadown proposed his motioo 
far a inquiry into the present state of 
Ireland, which he had formerly postponed, 
in C ana d a ati on of the indisposition of the 
K*i of Liverpool. The object of the 
Noble Marquis was to make such altera* 
hoo m the condition of Ireland as might 
iofiofe the situation of the people, and 
q pe aaBy ensue tranquillity. The Earl 
of Liverpool opposed the resolution as 
mfsmii y, and because it went to im- 
(dr a censue on the Government, parti- 
ohrif on the Noble Marquis at the head 
of the Irish Administration, and contend- 
ed, that the grievances of Ireland must 
be sought, not in the Government, but in 
the state of society in that country. The 
Lord Chancellor attributed the cause of 
nwch of the evil complained of to the 
absentees, in adverting to whom he ob- 
served, that if many of the Noble Peers 
whom he saw around him would spend 
bat three months in the year on their 
writes in Ireland, their conduct would 
we change the face of the country. 
Ate a long discussion, which was hap- 
conducted with a raze exemption 
tea party feeling, the proposition was 
aqaotsd by a majority of 48. 

June 19 — The Committee sat a third 
tee on the Marriage Act Amendment 
BM. Lord Redcedale, as he had intimat- 
ed, wtroduced his clauses in substitution of 
tear negatived by their Lordships, which 
tee ordered to be printed, as part of the 
M, in order to their proper consideration. 
The effect of these will be, to prevent the 
P—galitj of any marriage, solemnised by 
te cons e n t of the parties, being rendered 
aaB and void, even should the parties be 
Married under false names; hut in the 
fetter case, an adequate punishment is to 
he Mil U ni on the party committing the 
tend, while the marriage remains indis- 
eofefcle. The Bill, with its amendments, 
wm reported, and ordered to be recom- 

House op Coxxoks — June 3 — 
The Report on the Military and Naval 
ffeusioBs BiO, and the reduction of taxes 
Mteequent thereon, produced a long dis- 
enraiou. The result was, the adoption of 
the Report, with the exception of the 
^•paution for the reduction of the duty 
te, as effecting Ireland. Upon this 
pte Sir J. Newport complained, that 
*ddk the proposed Resolution remitted 
tee tax in England, it in effect augmented 
Mania Ireland. The Resolution in con- 
■rqneuu stood over for re-consideration 
***** Wednesday. In the discussion 
▼OL. XI. 


which took place upon the Corn Import- 
ation Bill, Mr Curwen, Mr Western, and 
several other Members, stated, that it was 
generally disliked in the country, and 
that the agricultural interest pre f erred 
the law as it now stands. Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge added, that in the event of 
the Bill passing through that House, he 
was intrusted with one hundred petitions, 
to be presented to the House of Lords a- 
gainst it. In the Committee, Mr Canning 
moved, that the proprietors of foreign 
corn should be permitted to take out 
certain portions of wheat for the purpose 
of grinding it into flour; that when so 
ground, they should be permitted to ex- 
pose it for sale, with a view to exportation, 
for the space of six weeks. After the 
expiration of this period, the whole sold 
to be verified by the Custom House docu- 
ments to have been shipped for the pur- 
pose of exportation, and the residue to be 
again placed in the storehouses appointed 
for its reception. .This motion was agreed 
to by a majority of lid to 39. In the 
early part of the evening, Mr Coke pre- 
sented two petitions for Parliamentary Re- 
form, the first of which, from Greenhoe 
in Norfolk, charged the House of Com- 
mons, in direct terras, with corruption, 
and all its base and mischievous appen- 
dages. On account of this indecorous 
language, Mr Freeman tie moved that the 
petition should not be received. Mr Cal- 
craft defended the objectionable language, 
by an ingenious distinction between the 
House of Commons and those who sit 
in that House. Sir J. Newport main- 
tained, that insolence, and Mr J. Smith 
contended that falsehood, were no suffi- 
cient grounds for rejecting a petition- 
propositions which, combined, would go 
a great way to prove, that the question, 
whether any petition ought to be receiv- 
ed or rejected, is a superfluous ceremony. 
Notwithstanding these arguments and 
doctrines, however, the petition was re- 
jected. The other petition, though ur- 
ging the necessity for Reform in a style 
sufficiently vehement, presenting nothing 
so unequivocally insolent, was received. 

June 5.— Sir J. Mackintosh brought 
forward his motion for the amelioration 
of the English Criminal Code. The ob- 
ject of the Honourable and Learned Gen- 
tleman was, that the House would, in 
the next Session, take into consideration 
the state of the Criminal Law. This was 
opposed by the Attorney-General, who 
moved the previous question ; but the Re- 
solution, in an amended form, was car- 
ried, on a division, by a majority of 1 6 ; 
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the numbers being*- For the Previous will not alter the standard of gold or sil. 
Question 101 — For the Resolution 117*— ver, either in fineness, weight, ordenomi 
Mr Wallace then moved the third read- nation.” This Resolution he preferrw 
ding of his Bill for altering the Naviga- to a mere negative to the motion of Mj 
tion Law, &c. which, after a short discus- Western, because it is a more express de 
si on, was passed. claration that the House will take n 

6.— An animated discussion took place steps towards tampering with theeumnnl 
on the motion of Mr Peel for leave to either in the way proposed by Mr Wd 
bring in a Bill to continue the Alien Act tern, or in any other. On the 13th, thj 
for a year. The motion was ultimately subject was resumed, and the debate cod 
carried by a majority of 189 to 93. tinued till a quarter past three o'clock ih 

• 7 — Mr Goulboum moved the second following morning, when, on a dm*. ion 
reading of the Irish Polfoe Bill, a tnea- the motion was rejected by an tinmens 
sure which is intended to take the ap- majority, there being against it 194, an 
pointment of Peace Officers throughout only 90 for it. 

Ireland from the Grand Juries, and to IS. — Mr Goulbum obtained leave t 

substitute a corps of stipendiary Constables bring in a Bill empowering Ecclesiestki 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant. The and other persons to lease Tithes in In 
Bill was warmly opposed by Sir J. New- land. The Right Hon. Gentleman staid 
port. Sir H. Parnel, Lord Althorpe, and that die proposed measure must foeilital 
Messrs S. Rice, Abercrombie, Brougham, a commutation, and could not in any wd 
See., but, on a division, was carried by a be a bar to that object, 
majority of 1 1S to 55. 14 m— A very interesting conversatk 

10. — The Report of the Committee on followed the presentation of a petitid 

the Com Bill was brought up, when the from the County of Kent, on the subje 
Clause to allow the Foreign Com now in of Agricultural Distress, and Paitiama 
warehouses to be ground for exportation, lory Reform, to which the notoriw 
was rejected by a large majority, the Ayes William Cobbet had succeeded at di 
being 31 ; Noes 116. The Report was Meeting, in getting a clause added resped 
then received, and the Bill ordered to be ing the interest of the public debt Tj 
read a third time on Wednesday. leading Members on both sides of til 

1 1. — A discussion took place on the pre- House pressed forward with the utma 
senting a petition relative to the repeal anxiety, to declare their abhorrence of d 
of the Salt Tax. Some were in favour of clause, and the doctrine of forcible n 
a partial repeal, but by far 'the greater duction. 

proportion of the House were anxious to 17. — The State of Ireland was, ttl 

effect an entire repeal of that oppressive evening, the subject of a short convert 
tax. The Chancellor of the Exchequer tion. Mr John Smith, chairman of tj 
stated, that Scotland should be wholly ex- Committee at the City of London Thvul 
empt from the duty upon Scotch salt ; and stated, under an oppressive sense of ft* 
in order that Ireland should at least suffer ing, that the authentic accounts were] 
nothing, if she gained no advantage by the most appalling description* 1 FiU 
the alteration, that the proposed duty of sources beyond all doubt, arid altar 
2s. should be paid in Irish currency. survey of several baronies in the comm 

Mr Western then brought forward his of Clare, there are now found in tt 
motion on the subject of the currency, and , county ninety-nine thousand six trand* 
in the speech with which he introduced it, and thirty-nine persons, who have I 
he ascribed the present distress complain- possible means of existing for tevm 
ed of in the Agricultural Districts to the months but on charity. In the tout 
Bill of 1819, which had brought us back west part of the bounty of Cork, th<j 
to the resumption of cash payments. His are one hundred and thirty -two tbousaj 
object was to obtain the appointment of a persons in the same horrible sffcustkw 
Committee, to consider of the effects pro- whilst in one barony of thecounty of Cli 
duced by that Act, u on the agriculture, many have already perished of hunger., 
manufactures, and commerce of the Unit- Mr Spring Rice likewise stated, that j 
ed Empire, and on the general condition the city of Limerick, there are aeea 
of the different classes of society therein.” thousands of beings also without a ho 
The Hon. Gentleman was answered by but charity; and these facts were « 
Mr Huskl8Son, who, not satisfied with robo rated by Sir Edward O'Brien and I 
merely giving the motion a simple nega- Vesey Fitzgerald, os well as admitted I 
tive, proposed as an amendment, with a the official authorities present- 
view to restore permanent tranquillity to A short discussion took place in a Col 
the public mind on this delicate question, mittee on the Lord Advocate's Bill j 
that the House should adopt the resolu- regulating the Scots Royal Burghs, whi 
tion of 1696, namely, u That tills House led to two divisions, on both of urhkh ^ 
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iwsjwite were in favour of the Learned ment, and inconsistent with good govern. 
Lentil amors. ment and the public welfare, was nega- 

1 81 — M r Daly rose to make Ins pro- tived on Monday night by a majority of 
mfced aiotioB on the subject of Tithes in 216 to 101. 

Intent ; bat at the request of Mr Peel, 25— An animated discussion took place 

mi ate Members, consented to post- on Mr Abcrcromby’s motion for the ap- 
pose it mm next Session. Mr Hume pointment of a Committee, to inquire into 
tha look the ground relinquished by Mr the conduct of the Lord Advocate, and 
Wf, tod moved, other Law officers of Scotland, as con- 

*That this House will, early in the nected with the public press of that roun- 
dest Season, take into consideration the try. The Hon. Member was answered 
* Me of the Church Establishment in Ire- by the Lord Advocate, who defended his 
ted i,mi the manner in which Tithes are connection with the Beacon, to the estab- 
cdeeled is that country, with the view lishment of which, at the solicitation of 
of miking such alterations and amend- several gentlemen, his friends, he had 
mestz as, under all circumstances, may be merely lent pecuniary aid, but never ex- 
newmary.*’ crcised any control over, or paid any at- 

A debate ensued, in the course of which tention to the publication. With regard 
Sir John Newport moved as ah amend- to the Correspondent, and the Glasgow 
®ent Sentinel, the learned Lord pointedly de- 

tt That, with a view to the tranquillity Hied having ever any connection with 
mi hippinr—iof Ireland, this House will, them whatever. He then explained and 
« thr early part of the next Session, take justified the conduct of the law officers 
to asbject of Tithes, as affecting that in the case' of Burthwick, one of the pro- 
pot of the United Kingdom, into its prietors of the Glasgow Sentinel, which 
amt sates consideration, with a view bad been alluded to by the Hon. Mem- 
tf teteutir^, for the present precarious ber. The Lord Advocate concluded by 
mi vexatious mode of supporting the observing, that, if it pleased Parliament 
teahiabed Church, a full and liberal by their vote to remove him from his 
nqpmanlanr , fairly asesaed and levied.” situation, he should console himself with 
Ate a long discussion, the Amend- the reflection that many gentlemen could 
mat was rejected by a majority of 7— be selected for the office much better 
Mr Hates motion was negatived with* qualified to perform its duties than he 
on admaon. was. But this he would say, that no man 

ML— Mr Kennedy moved the second could be found who would endeavour to 
*teug the Scots Juries Bill, which act more fairly, or to conduct the tmsi- 
opposed by the Lord Advocate, chiefly ness attached to the situation with greater 
«the grounds of the antiquity of the moderation and candour than he had uni- 
praart law, and the great advantages family done. 

tech the Scots prisoner had over the Mr Abercrombie’s motion for inquiry 
in the information as to the was opposed by Mr Peel, and the Mar- 
tege, the w i t n e ss e s, and the Jury, de- quis of Londonderry, and supported by 
Jtead to him fifteen days before trial. Sir James Mackintosh and Mr Lockhart. 
MtJ. Mackintosh, Mr H. Twiss, and Mr On a division, it was negatived by a 
H. Drummond, supported the motion, majority of 25 — the numbers being 120 
"kick was opposed by Lord Binning— to 95. 

Mr Peel, conce ivin g that peremptory chal- 26— -A resolution w as moved by Mr 

kqpr ought to be introduced, without al- Creevy, in favour of the repeal of the 57th 
tetiqg the mode qf selecting Juries, Geo. III. for granting pensions to persons 
raid far the second reading, in the hope employed in high civil offices. The mo- 
te the Bill might assume a less objec- turn was opposed by Mr Banker, who 
tetife shape in the Committee, which moved that the House should pass to the 
carried without a division- The Bill other ordersof the day, which was carried 
*v accordingly read a second time. by a majority of 101. 

2L— Mr Wallace withdrew his Ware- 27-— Mr Wilberforce submitted a set 
tedng Bill for the present Session, with of Resolutions on the subject of the Slave 
tirtfoct amanre that he should bring Trade, embracing the present state of that 
* toward a g ain in the ensuing one— detestable traffic— the obstacles which have 
ted Archibald Hamilton also postponed hitherto obstructed its final abolition— 
h* raotation respecting the Scots Coun- and an enumeration of the Powers who 
*1 Representation till next Session. have co-opcrated with Great Britain for 

K—A resolution proposed by hfr the suppression of the inhuman spccula- 
tetgbsm, declaratory of an opinion that tion, as well as of those who have openly 
toeiatence possessed by the Crown is permitted its continuance, or have virtu- 
tenteve of the independence of Parlia- ally sanctioned it, by the Inefficiency of 
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their prohibitory laws and declarations, 
or by secret connivance. The Resolu- 
tions were all agreed to, without cither 
ammendment or division. 

28. — Mr Kennedy, in moving the order 
of the day for a Committee on the Scots 
Juries BUI, stated, that he meant to with- 
draw every part of the BUI for the present 
Session, except that which related to giv- 
ing to persons accused of crimes a right 
of peremptory challenge to the Jury.— 
After a short discussion, the Bill, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. The same evening Mr 
Abercomby brought forward a petition 
from W. M. Borthwick, complaining of 
the usage he had met with from the Law 


Officers of the Crown in Scotland. The 
petition was brought up, and farther in- 
quiry on the subject h to be proceeded in. 
Another effort was afterwards made by 
Mr Curwen to obtain a total repeal of the 
Salt Tax, but without success. Use 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the sug- 
gestion of Mr C. Hutchinson, agreed that, 
on the exportation from Ireland of any 
Salt made in Ireland from Bock Salt, the 
production of Great Britain, a drawback 
should be allowed to the maker of such 
Salt in Ireland, not exceeding the daty 
paid on the importation of such Rock 
Salt, which is the only alteration iq the 
plan of the Right Hon. Gentleman. 
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MAY. 

9 — Rein-Deer — On Sunday morning, 
the Norwegian schooner, Patrioten, ar- 
rived at Leith from Drontheun, with 66 
live Lapland rein-deer. These animals 
were collected by Mr Bullock, jun. son of 
the celebrated naturalist, during a tour 
in Norway, and have been brought over 
with the intention of attempting their na- 
turalization in Britain. From these crea- 
tures feeding on a species of moss not 
eaten by any of our own domestic ani- 
mals, and from the circumstance of that 
moss existing in abundance in many parts 
of this island, where it is regarded as a 
useless and troublesome weed, we consi- 
der the result of this experiment of Mr 
Bullock’s as extremely interesting to ma- 
ny of our Highland proprietors and others, 
on whose lands suitable pasturage for the 
rein-deer may be found ; and not to them 
only, but to the country at large, it is a 
matter of vast importance, to have thus a 
prospect, without any encroachment on 
the means of supporting all our other 
flocks and herds, of becoming possessed 
of a plentiful supply of a new species, 
which, with littlf care, may be rendered 
equal to any of the others, either as an 
animal of labour, or as an article of food. 
This is the third importation of deer 
which Mr Bullock has made into this 
country. In bringing over the first car- 
go, the whole died excepting two, in con- 
sequence of their being detained too long 
on ship-board ; the whole of the second 
importation was safely landed at London ; 
and in order that the present cargo might 
be preserved, the officers of Customs, im- 
mediately on arrival here, permitted them 
to be landed, and secured in a place of 
safety. The whole were removed yester- 
day morning from Leith, at five o’clock, 


27 —Blasphemous Pub l ic ati ons^— A* 
the Old Bailey, of this dale, Carhfe** 
shopman, who refused to give Iris name, 
but whose person was suftriently identi- 
fied, was tried before the Common Ser- 
geant (Denman), and found guilty of pub- 
lishing a blasphemous and seditious pam- 
phlet. The crime was aggravated by the 
defence of the prisoner, who drihried 
every article of the publication, styled tbs 
Bible M an obscene book,** “aninfonma* 
book,** and proceeded in such an indecent 
mode of comment on particular passages^ 
that the women and boys were o r dere d 
out of court. The Common Srrgesnt, in 
passing sentence, stated that it was In- 
creased by the improper nature of theda-l 
fence, and ordered the prisoner to be con- 
fined 18 months in the house of c onet* 
tion, and at the end to find sureties far 
five years, himself in £.100 and two to- 
others £.40 each. The prosecution wan 
by the Constitutional Association. 

31 — Executions — On Tuesday, WE* 
liam Robison was executed at Jedborgfo, 
for housebreaking and theft, of which to 
was convicted on the 22d April -Ou 
Wednesday, William Campbell, for a si- 
milar offence, suffered the last sentence 
of the law at Glasgow.— And this d^ Y 
William Gordon, for the murder of Ids 
wife, and Robert McIntosh, far the mur- 
der of Elizabeth A n de r son, a woman shs 
was pregnant by him, were executed at 
Aberdeen. 

— Nero Bridge at Cramond—Y wttt- 
day afternoon, the foundation stone of a 
new bridge to be erected over the river 
Almond, about a hundred yards above Use 
present Cramood - bridge, was laid by 
James Hope Vere, Esq. of Craigie-toKL, 
assisted on the occasion by the Grand 
Masonic Lodge of Scotland, and depu- 
tations from most of the Lodges of Edict - 


on their way to the west country. 
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bngk and the surrounding country.— 
TfepraceariaD moved from Craigie-ball- 
bone about throe o'clock, and reached 
tbegnuxl on which the bridge is to be 
erected stoat a quarter before four. After 
the brethren were arranged, the Rev. Dr 
Lee, Goad Chaplain, delivered a very 
ipproprate and impressive prayer, sap* 
ptinhog the divine blessing upon the 
“dertskfng. The coins of his p resen t 
Majoty, the n ew spap er s of the day, and 
*wnl other mementoes, were deposited 
beneath the stone, which was lowered to 
hs aw amidst the cheers of the sonoond* 
iag — te ade. The day being remark* 
% fine, a groat concourse of spectators 
•ere present. 

High Court or Justiciary.— On 
Wednesday the 22d instant, Alexander 
3L Aadcnon, co n victed of fraud and 
im p ositi on , was sentenced to seven 
Jens’ tra n spor ta tion; and on Monday 
tl* 27th, David Jameson and Henry 
tikrmoe convicted of housebreaking 
ud theft, and sentenced to transparta* 
boo far life. 

JUKE. 

Thomas Donachy, convicted at the 
Ghqp* Cncait Court of breaking into 
Jtpkfecdlar in the Gorbak, and stealing 
aqwatityof wines, and some ram, was 
omded k front of the jail there. Ho 
vnitxrat 21 years of age; was bom in 
feewaty of Derry, Ireland, and was 
br «#l to Glasgow a c onsid e r able time 
mw I y hfe p a ren ta * 

Utfrttom — The avidity with which 
Re frets htigate about trifles, has long 
to® proverbial. Thke the following in* 
tomes— In Jane 1821, a quarto Bible 
•* pledged by a person of the name of 
8i with WDUam Stewart and Co. pawn* 
m Glasgow. The amount ad* 
< *ad mi the pledge was five shillings 
•totofr The pa w n brokers having re* 
tod to rtaore the Bible, Bill, in No* 
tola krt, presented an application to 
M e pstrates of Glasgow to compel 
tottatfhn of the Bible, on payment of 
jfe fr. The defenders objected to the 
Pfetielioa of the Magistrates , maintain* 
tof flat the acta 39 and 40 George III. 
t by which the business of pawn* 
to*kg simulated, conferred a privative 
Nrditino on Justices of the Peace in 
^questions arising out of the said sta- 
tors, t» the exclusion of every other 
Mge> BiU, on the other hand, main- 
ta “*4» that the jurisdiction of the Justi* 
“* was not privative, and that, at all 
fee charter in favour of the Ma- 
S*tomra of Glasgow conferred on them 
pmrrr of Justices of the Peace with- 
in the burgh of Glasgow. The Magis* 
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trates over-ruled the objection, and Lord 
AQoway (3d June 1822) affirmed their 
judgment. 

8 .— Canal steam-vessels — With a view 
to the introduction of steam-vessels on 
canals, a very interesting experiment was 
made in the Union Canal this day at two 
o'clock, with a large boat twenty-eight 
feet long, constructed with an internal 
movement, upon the principle of the mo* 
del invented a considerable time ago by 
Mr Wight, Abercromby Place, Edin- 
burgh, and exhibited to a general meet- 
ing of the Highland Society of Scotland 
in the month of January last. A Com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, by the 
Directors of the Highland Society, at- 
tended to witness the experiment, and a 
meeting of the Union Canal Company's 
Committee of Management having taken 
place at ooe o'clock, the chairman and 
most of their principal members were 
also present. The boat had twenty-six 
people on board, and, although drawing 
fifteen inches of water, she was propelled 
by only flour men, at the rate of be tw een 
four and five miles an hour, while the 
agitation of the water being confined en- 
tirely to the centre of the canal, was ob- 
served to subside long before it reached 
the banks, and consequently obviating 
its hitherto-destructive tendency in wash- 
ing them into the canal. We under, 
stand that the gentlemen of both Com- 
mittees expressed themselves highly sa- 
tisfied with the results of this experi- 
ment, from which it seems to be obvious, 
that canal navigation by steam-vessels, 
on Mr Wight's plan, is not only practi- 
cable, but, by a little experience, will 
soon be found preferable to the present 
tedious and expensive method of drag- 
ging with horses. 

Edinburgh Police — The Functionaries 
vested with the power of nominating a 
Superintendant of Police, on Thursday 
last appointed Captain Robertson, of the 
7th Fusileers, to that office — This gen* 
tleman is likely to give satisfaction to all 
parties, and we understand the appoint- 
ment has been very highly approved of 
by the Commissioners. 

Mr BorthvMc ^- The trial of Mr Wm. 
Murray Bor th wick, accused of taking do- 
cuments from the Sentinel Office, origi- 
ginally insisted in at the instance of the 
Lord Advocate, and afterwards at the in- 
stance of his quondam partner Alexander, 
has now been given up, and the warrant 
for detaining Mr Borthwick in jail was 
next day withdrawn, and he is now at 
liberty. 

15 .— Caledonian Canal — An official 
paper, printed by order of the House of 
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Commons, states the estimate of the sum 
requisite to be granted in the present 
Session of Parliament, in order to enable 
the Commissioners for the Caledonian 
Canal to proceed in opening the naviga- 
tion between the eastern and western seas, 
at £.25, 000, clear of all deductions. 

17 Post Office **. .William Kerr, Esq. 

Secretary to the General Post Office, 
Edinburgh, having resigned his situation 
after a period of service extending to forty 
yean, has been succeeded by Mr God by, 
from the General Post Office, London. 

20 Royal Edinburgh Volunteers.— 

The Right Hon. the Lord Provost has 
received a letter from the Secretary of 
State, conveying his Majesty’s permission 
to discontinue the services of the Royal 
Edinburgh Volunteers for the present— 
The regiment was re-embodied in* 1819, 
and consisted of nearly 800 gentlemen. 

High Court of Justiciary . — On Mon- 
day the 24th, Daniel Forbes and James 
Logan were convicted of shop-breaking, 
and sentenced to fourteen-year’s trans- 
portation. 

JULY. 

Q.— Thunder Storms*— A visitation of 
thunder and lightning, surpassing all ex- 
isting knowledge of such atmospheric 
events, either in Foreign or European 
climes, was experienced at Southampton 
on Saturday .morning. It was so appalling, 
that many persons forsook their houses in 
terror, lest they should become their grave. 
The forked lightning darting in different 
directions, together with the tremendous 
loud bursts of thunder, prese n ted a eoene 
awfully sublime. 8t Michael’s Church, 
in this town, has felt the powerful effects 
of the lightning, which struck the spire 
a few feet above the tower, forced some 
of the stones from its body, and hurled 
them into the street. During this month, 
a succession of violent thunder storms 
was experienced throughout the greater 
part of the island, and very considerable 
damage was done by the lightning in va- 
rious quarters. Several individuals, and 
n umb er s of cattle and sheep, were killed 
by the electric fluid. 

Revenue *—' The accounts of the British 
revenue have been made up to the present 
quarter, ending 5th July. The produce 
for this quarter exeeeds the produce of 
the cor r e sp onding quarter by £.1,600,000. 
In the Excise thou is an increase of 
£. 19 1 ,000— In the customs of £. 780,400. 
In the Stamp duties of £. 102,000. In 
the land tax of £.133,000, and in the 
miscellaneous services of about £. 28,000. 
There is a decrease in the assessed taxes 
of £.153,000 ; also in the Post Office. 


10. —Jury Court.— Lord JrcMbsU 
Hamilton versus Duncan Stevenson . — 
This action, which came before the Jury 
Court, on the 20th ultimo, was for da- 
mages for various libellous articles in the 
Beacon Edinburgh newspaper, of which 
the defender was printer, fci the months 
of April, May, and June, 1821. In these 
articles, the pursuer was held up as a per- 
son who wished to excite groundless dis- 
content among the lower orders, and who 
endeavoured to place them at v a r ia nce 
with their rulers. He was accused of 
corre sp o n ding, for improper and uncon- 
stitutional purposes, with people of 1 cm 
character ; of being regardless of bis high 
birth, and corresponding with people d 
a suspicious cast on political subjects; oi 
having so far degraded himself, us to be- 
come the patron of suspected patriots 
and of being unceasing in his endeavoac 
to bring himself into notice, and certain 
ly not at all scrupulous as to the sets 
of doing so, dec. Mr Cock burn appeared 
for the pursuer, and called several wit 
nesses to disprove the charges agrins 
his client, and to prove, that in his cor 
reSpondence.with the persons re fe r r e d to 
Lord Archibald Hamilton only acta 
according to his duty as a m em ber c 
parliament. Mr Macneill addressed th 
Jury for the defender ; and after the cm 
had been summed up by the Lord Chk 
Commissioner, the Jury ret ir ed ahov 
three quarters of an hour,, and retnrne 
with a verdict for the pursuer on all tl 
issues, with one shilling dsmsgea. Th 
day Mr H. Cockbuiu moved the Cow 
for expenses. Mr M ( Nefll oppsu ed tl 
motion ; and after some di s c ussi on , i 
which all the Judges were of One ophrin 
the Court decided fall e xp enses to tl 
pursuer. 

16— Yesterday the Magistrates m 
Council finally resolved on building on I] 
Mound, having obtained the concmvmk 
of the PrinceVStrcetfeuan,andthebef 
of the late Mr Tod, to a plan famish* 
by $tr Playfair. This plan is vet y mu 
far to one on which we have more ths 
once bestowed our unqualified appwoi 
tion. It differs in so far, that the k e ro 
ful facade intended for shops does xi 
reach to Prince’s Street. Between 80 ai 
100 feet are cut off, leaving a space «k 
tined for a magnificent public buddar 
which it is intended should c o mprise 
psrtments for the Trances for the £ 
couragement of Arts and Mamfactvr* 
the Royal and Antiquarian Societies m 
the Society of Arts. The plan is tn 
magnificent, and, if carried into cfle 
will prove a very great ornament to f 
city. 
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*• XCCLESI AST ICAL. 

% l L-'n>g Rev. Joseph Laurie of Dumfries 
VMM %f the Honourable the East India Com- 
»«F Hmtsto of the Presbyterian Church 


King has been pleased to present the 
HfcJwna te atsefarhme to the United Churches 
Crathioand Braenur, in the Pres- 
rf Kincardine O'Neil and county of Aber- 
vne mt by the death of the Rev . Charles 

H. CIVIL. 

Renters returned to serve ht Parliament* 
11— Town of Drogheda— Wm. Meade Smith, 


Jgjfa of Argyle— Walter Frederick Camp- 

*" 6ty of Lincoln — John Williams, Esq. 

of Dartmouth— HomJam*# 

of Mirehead— John Douglas of 

■JF^-Berongh of Shaftsbury— Hou. Robert 

J » of Saltish— William Russell of 

■Marti Castle, Durham. 

. III. MIL IT ART. 

AM Cast. Thorntou. 15 Dr. to be Major in 
the Army W July 1831. 

*1*0. Lm*. H. W. Barton. Cape by pun*. 

rice Wyndham, 97 F. 29 Dec. 

Comet and Sub- Lieut Burrows, Lieut, 
do. 4o. 

W. W. Rooke, Comet and Sub-Lieut 
by p or c h . 4ot 

4* OAa Lieut Ridtaby, Capt by purch. vice 
H a m Uhm, ret. 11 July 1892. 

Comet Magan. Lieut do. do. 

Carnot Armit, from h. p. 5 Dr. GtLt. 

Co met har mr^i. in 

^ ^ b >' purch. vice 

Green do. 

Comet WobK Lieut do. do. 

Comet and Adj, Smith, rank of Lieut 
do. 

Low. Aug. John, Lord M uncaster, Cor- 
. nmbo much, vice Wabb U July 

t Gent Cadet H. Curtis, from R. Mil. Col. 

Comet by pure*. vice Lord Belfast, 

t prom. SO June. 

9 Browne, Capt. by pun*, vice 

jnSitt, prom, in Tl F. 18 do. 

U Limt Hon. J. Stmt, from h. p. 3 
Dc. Lieut vice Tnatram, each. rec. 
dSC 18 July. 

u c ?fU3bS^ MaJot bT purch - n T £ 

Lieut (TDoonel, Capt by parch, do. 

Comet Wright, Lieut by punch. 

18 July. 

Comet C al l ag h a n, Lieut by purch. 

lido. 

0. P. flow Comet by purch. do. 

I r.O*. Cant Han. Edward Stopford, Adj. vice 
Dnunmood, res. Adj. 4 do. 

IF. W. J. B t ww , Ene. by punch, vice Wil- 
. met 7F. lido. 

3 Bt M4 Mar lay, Maj. by purch. vice 
Lieut CoL Roberts, ret 90 June. 

LMt Loekyor, Capt by punch. do. 

Ene. Ceman, Lieut by purch. do. 

& L. Christie, Ene. by pure*. do. 

Lieut Befl, Capt by purch. vice Robi- 
son, ret do. 

3d Lieut Wood, from Rifle Brig. Lieut 
by punch, vice Rowley, 99 F. 19 do. 

Ena. WUmot from 2 F. Lieut by purch. 
vice Ml If July. 

11 Capt D r Este, from 9 Dr. Maj. by purch. 

vke Campbell, ret do. 

» Lieut jSSStapt vice MoUoy, dead 

do. 

Ena. Shafts. Lieut do. 


12 F. Era. Bootes, from 90 F. Em. 11 July. 
20 GentCadefR. McDermott from R. Mil. 

Coll. Km. vice Boates, 12 F. do. 
« Capt CasteU, from 80 F. Capt vice 

,, Look wood, exc*. IS do. 

31 E&a Greuber, Lieut vke M^Cejthy. 

„ A. L*Estrange, Em. do. 

33 Ene. Gibson, from h. p. Em. Riddel, 

. M 4 July. 

51 Lieut Bromhead, Capt vice Rea, dead 

_ 27 June. 

Ens. Clarke, Lieut do. 

H. Wikqn, Ens. do. 

57 Capt Clumbers, from h. p. 25 F. Capt. 

_ vice Hehr, each. rec. diff. 18 July. 
Ens. Donetan, Lieut 11 do. 

Liout Jackson, Adj. vice Deaman, res. 
Adj. only. do. 

63 Capt Leake, Major by purch. vice 

Macleroth, ret 18 dor. 

Lkut Douglas, Capt by purch. do. 
Hon. H. S. Fane Ens. by purch. do. 
69 T. Shoolbraid, late of 73 V. Qua. Mast 

vie* Stevens, dead 1 1 da 

79 Eos. Christie, from h. p. 93 P. Ens. rice 

Hughes, exdi. 18 do. 

SO Capt Lockwood, from 22 F. Capt vice 

CasteU, exch. da 

84 Lieut Boyle, Capt by purch. vice Mac- 
donald. ret do. 

Ens. M'Rae, Lieut by pun*. da 
Gent Cadet G. M. Eden, froip R. Mil. 
Colt Ens. by pun*. .-■* do. 
91 Lieut Madariiun, Capt' rice Arch. 

Campbell, dead 5 May. 

Ens. Ducat Lieut do. 

Hosp. Assist Robertson, Assist Sura, 
vice O'Donnell, dead 4 July. 

Rifle Brig. J. Maister, 2d Lieut by purch. vu?e 
Wood. 7 F. 20 June. 

1 CeyL R. H. H. White, 2d Lieut vice Page, res. 

4 July. 

Garrison. 

Bt Maj. Falla, h. p. 48 F. Town M*l. Gibraltar, 
vice Fraser, res. 4 July 1822. 

Royal Artillery . 

2d Capt Louis, from h. p. 2d. Capt vice Conroy. 

h. p. 17 June 1822. 

1st Lieut Kett, from h. p. 1st Lieut vice Robinson 
h. p, 20 da 

2d Capt Grantham, from h. p. 2d Capt vke Pak - 
euliam, h. p. k 1 July. 

Commissariat Department. 

Assist Comm. Gen. Henderson, from Irish Comm. 
Dep. Comm. Gen. 24 May 1822. 

Medical Department . 

Assist Surg. Wiley, from h. p. 1 Vet Bn. Assist. 

Surg. to the froroen 4 July 1821. 

Horn. Assist D. J. Stewart Apothecary, vice Tay- 
lor, dead 1 1 do. 

Staff. 

Lieut CoL Torrens, 38 F. Dep. Adj. Gen. E. In* 
dies, vice Murray, res. 20 June 1821. 

Maj. Stanhope, h. p. 56 F. Dep. Qua. Mast Gen- 
East Indies, with Hank of Lieut. Col. vke 
Torrens do. 

Exchanges. 

Lieut CoL Hulme, from 1 F. with Capt Ford, 7 F. 
Lieut CoL Abbey, from 72 F. with Capt Brown- 
low, 1 Ceylon Regt. 

Lieut CoL Sir C W: Dance, from 2 Life Gils. 

with Major Mae Nell, 84 F 
Major Hon. E. Cust, from 55 F. with Bt Lieut: 
CoL Holt h. pv 

Bt M^jor Gardiner, from 1 Life Gds. ree. diff. be- 
tween Full Pay Life Gris, and Full Pay Inf 
with Capt Lord Biogham, h. p. 74 F. 

Capt Turner, from 13 Dr. rec. dim between Full 
Pay Troop and Full Pay Comp, with Capt. 
Thornton, h. p. 78 F. 

Capt Calvert, from 7'i F. with Capt Hall, h. p. 
52 F. 

Lieut Loftus, from 4 Dr. rec. diflF. between Full 
Pay Cav. and Inf. with Lt Fancourt h. p. 91 F- 
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Lieut. Mussen, from 6 Dr. rec. diff with Lieut. 
M'Queen, h. p. 3 Dr. 

Markham, from 1* F. with Lieut Glover, 

72 F. 

■ - Clayhills, from 23 F. roc. diff with Lieut 
Sloone. h.p.S7 F. 

GrSg, Kom 23 F. rec. diff. with Lieut 
Beale, h. p. 81 F. 

Webber, from 36 F. rec. diff. with Lieut 

Home, h. p. Rifle Brig. 

Manning, from 40 F. rec. diff with Lieut 

Gan nine, h. p. 21 Dr. 

Gilbert, from 63 F. rec. diff with Lieut 

Havelock, h. p. 21 F. 

.. . Wood, fTOm 7 F. with Lieut Bourke, h. p. 
<yKeily, from 11 F. rec. diff with Lieut 

- C °jOTd 9 , r, f^ g i?F. with Lieut Havelock, 
63 F. 

Steele, from 29 F. rec. diff with Lieut 

Browne, h. p. 28 F. 

_ . Edwards, from 58 F. rec. diff with Lieut 

— SlobSrts'from 66 F. rec. diff with Lieut 
Kirwan, h. p. 7 F. 

Ens. & Lieut Talbot, from Gren. Gds. rec. diff. 

with Comet Perrival, h. p. 2 Dr. G. 

Ens. Sc Lieut L’ Estrange, from 3 F. Gds. rec. diff 
with Ens. and Lieut Fairfield, h. n. 

Ensign Borthwick, from 28 F. with Ensign Barron, 
h. p. 9 F. 

— .Watkins, from 80 F. rec. diff with Ensign 
Thomas, h. p. 22 F. 

Henerman, from GO F. rec. diff with 2d 
Lieut Creagh, h. p. Rifle Brig. 

Dawson, from 61 F. with Ensign Mallet 

h. p. 91 F. 

Scott, from 42 F. with Ensign M'Donald, 

Paym! Brennan, from 44 F. with Paym. Allsopp, 
h.p.97 F. 

Paym. Haklane, from 33 F. with Capt Hcazle, h. 

Staff" Surg*. Baillie, from Rec. Dist with Surg: 
Brady, h. p. Rec. Dist 

Assist Surg. S. Gilder, from Coldst Gds. with 
Assist Surg. F. Gilder, h. p. Gren. Gds. 

Assist Surg. Campbell, from 67 F. with Assist 
Surg. Ingtish, h. p. 95 F. 

Vet Surg. Gross, from 11 Dr. with Vet Surg. 
Percival. h. p. 25 Dr. 

Cor. and Sub-Lieut. Phillips from 2 Life Gds. with 
Lieut Hamilton, 51 F. 

Cor. and Sub>Lieut Walrond, from 1 Life Gds. rec. 
diff with Comet Chetwynd, h. p. 15 Dr. 

Resignations and Retirements. 

Lieut CoWHara, 2 W. I. R. 

- Roberts, 3 F. 

Major Baldwin, 58 F. 

— ■ — Jackson, 72 F. 

Hamilton, 4 Dr Gds. 

Whiteford, 15 Dr. 

Campbell, 11 F. 

Capt Milligan, 2 Life Gds. 

Green, 1 Dr. 

Robison, 7 F. 

Tiede.3Dr.Gds. 

— ■ Sibthorpe, 4 Dr. Gds. 

Wynne, 25 F. 

Loggan, 92 F. 

Lieut Nimokon, 2 Life Gds. 

■ ■ Arnold, R. Horse Gds. 

2 Lieut Page, 1 CeyL Reg. 

Cornet Thornhill, 7 Dr. 

Quart Mast Nourse, Wilts MU. 

■ — Hamilton, Lanark Mil. 

Appointments cancelled. 

Major Gen. BUliott from late 5 Vet Bn. as Col. 
of 3 Vet Bn. 

Capt Chisholm, 1 R. Vet Bn. 

Lieut Ross, 2 W. I. R. 

Assist Surg. Backhouse, 15 Dr. 

Deaths. 

General Morehead. 51 F. 

Coates, 2. F. He&lington, near York 

22 July 1822. 

Major General AiskiU, East India Comp. Serv. 

Madras 24 Nov. 1821. 

Cot H. E. of Orford, W. Norfolk, M. June 1822. 


CAag. 


Cot Evans, h. p. African Co. 15 Jure. 

Lieut Cot Geddes, 83 F. Ceylon 3 Oct Ufcl. 
Catcli fle. h. p. 23 Dr. Brotapk, De- 
von 9 July 1J£*. 

Schluttcr, h. p. 3 Line Ger. Leg.Stade, 

Hanover. ’sSMg- 

M^jor Loftus, 9 F. Antigua 10 

Molloy, 12 F. Madras 5 Keb. 

Wilson, late of R. Mar. 

O’ Shaughnessy, 54 F. Cukutta 

21 OctlSSL 

Captain W. A. Grant, 71 F. 

Oldham, R. Art Dover 50 May 1821 

Sutherland, ret Full Pay, London 

4 June. 

Flack, late 4 Vet Bn. 

lnnct, h. p. 79 F. Taaaach, near Wkk 

' 29 April 1822. 

, Binny, 11 Dr. Berhampore, Bengal 

1 26 Nov. 1821. 

■ — Fit* Gerald, 87 F. Fort Wiltoim, Bengal 

10 Dec. 

Arch. Campbell, 91 F. Jamaica 4 May 1822. 

. . — . Crawley, It. Art ClontalT, near Dubba 

10 July. 

Grecde, h. p. 52 F. (Adj. Oxford Mil) 

Headington . S*®* 

North h. p. 71 F. Cove, Cork, Ireland 

3 July UP?- 

.. Champion, h. p. 8 W. I. R. 

Lieut Gilbert, Adjutant, 29 F. Dublin 25 April- 
Hay, 34 F. Madras, 26 Sept lfel. 

— .— Bateman, 50 F. 

Hallo well, 2 Ceylon Regt Dadnla, Cental 

Hepburn, Invalids, Portsea 24 May 1821 

Lewis, Ute 6 Vet Bn. Brussels 10 Feb. 

Mitchell, late 8 Vet Bn. Perth 21 Map 

- — ■ Pott, 15 Dr. Bangalore. Madras 51 Jsa. 

John Roe, (2d) 30 F, Madina 50 Dm 1821* 

M'Carthy, 31 F. Dundalk, Ireland 

5 June 1822 

Joseph Mulkcro, 65 F. Bombay ^ ^ 

— . — Charlcton, R. Art Newfoundland 

51 Msy lfK. 

— — .... Hopwoood, li. p. R. Wag. Train. 12 Jum 
Robertson, h. p. 59 F. Edinburph^ ^ 

Young, h. p. 86 F. 

— Ross, h. p. Nova Scotia Fenc. tubfik, 

Nova Scotia **>■ 

— Francis, h. p. Indep. Comp. Ireland 

9 

— — J. Cochran, Stirling Militia, at 

Crookes, h. p. 62 F. at Drogheda 

28Dml8S- 

Id Lieut Probart, Rifle Ilrig. 

Ensign Cooper, 14 F. Cukutta 1 Dec. U8< 

— F. Smyth, 16 F. at Kandy, Ceylon 7 D» 

Foster, h. p. 5 F. 27 March 1«* 

Douglas, h. p. 75 F. Edinburgh 10 M» 

Luteyns, 33 F. Jamaica 25 An 

Bellingham, 6 F. Caflre-Drift, Cue * 

Good Hope 25M** 

Riddel, 33 F. Jamaica 1 May 

Whitney, h. p. 43 F. (late of 2 F.) Band* 

Ireland 22* 

Haymes, h. p. 66 F. St Helena 

Williams, h. p. 6 Irish Brig. 6 Jaty 

Paym. Godfrey, h. p. 40 F. 10 in 

Quart Mast White, h. p- 15 Dr. Weriey 17 

— — Embree, h. p. Tarleton's Dr. NeJ 

Scotia 4 Aug. ] m 

Dep. Assist Com. Gen. Duke. Barbadoes Ml* 
Physician Dr. R. Gordon, Brevet Depetj^UH 

Surg. ifackesy, 65 F. Bombay 11 Nov. 18q 

J. A. Campbell, Brevet Deputy Imp. h. H 

Trumble, Forces, Honduras, 19 Match 1&< 

Davidson, h. p. 50 F. 

Clarke, East Middlesex, MIL 

Assist Surg. CDonnel, 91 F. Jamaica , 

20 MsH 

Fearon, ret full-pay, Cokbt fid 


Sunderland 


Vi m 


Williams, h. p. Greek Lt Inf.^ Dj 

Vet Surg. Burroughs, h. p. 4 Dr. Brighton 

2 Ju*1 

Apothecary Taylor, on passage to West Indit* ! 
board the Buscnu Ap 
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M ETEOBOLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory , ColtonhW. 

mare made twice every day, at nine o’clock forenoon and four o'clock after* 
OnerTaticn, in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 


Weather. 


Cold morn, 
sunsh. day. 
Changeable, 
th. & Tig. aft. 
Changeable, 
foggy ft sun.| 

Ditto. 



we * t>Kr - 


[jloly 17 { 

“{ 

19{ 

»{ 
«{ 

«{ 

*S( 

**{ 
'*{ 
«{ 

**{ 

*9{ 

.70 { 

»{ 


warm. 

Changeable, 
rant at nightl 
Fair mom. 
showery day. 

Fair, with 
; sunshine 
Fair, sunsh. 

[rain at night 
Heavy ram 
mom. f. day. 

Cold foren. 

[very hot aft 
|Fair ft warm|) 
with sunsh. 

Fair, with 
sunshine. 

Cloudy, and 
very hot 
Average of Rain, 4.186 inches. 


M.ty 

lA/55 

MJS1 
i A. 60 
MJSS 
A. 56 
M.51 
A. G1 
M.50 
lA.63 
M.51 
A. 61 
M.48 
I A. 65 
MJO* 
A. 65 
M.47i 
A. 60 
M.48 
A. 57 
M.52 
A. 61 
I M.48 
[A. 57 
M.42 
A. 50 
M.41) 
A. 55 
|M.11 
A.5J 


.558 
.575 
.556 
.426 
.561 
.244 
.275 
.305 
.505 
.5-15 
.557 - 
-595 
.305 
.2.56 
.161 
.156 
.275 
.315 
-384 
.460 
.465 
.350 
.251 
.326 
.3*9 
..375 
.304 
.275 
.327 


M.58 4 
A. 61 ( 
M.641 
A. 64/ 
M.60 
A. 62 
M.674 
A. 67/ 
M.67> 
A. 66/ 
M.67\ 
A. 67/ 
M.67\ 
A. 66/ 
M.66\ 
A.G4/ 
M.64 \ 
A. 83/ 




ICbte. 


M.65 
A. 63 
M.60 
A. 62 
M.61 
A. 58 
M.59\ 
fA.59/ 


E. 

Cble. 

ME. 

E. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

SW. 

Cble. 


Rain most 
of day. 
Th.ailig.af. 
with hailftr. 
Heavy Tain 
and foggy. 
Hot day, sh. 
rainaftem. . 
Day, th. ft L 
with hail ft r. 
Day, th. ft t| 
with rain. 

Fair mom. 
rain day. 

Dull mom. 
showary day. 
Dull, with 
showers. 

Fair day, h. 
rain, night . 
Cble. hot and| 
showers. 

Day dull, 
with showers 
Cble. hot and 
sunsh. 

Warm foren. 
dull aftero. 
Fair, but 
dull rainy nt 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Scrrz the date of our last, rains have been frequent and copious, though by no 
Mas regular. The extremely dry state of the soil, about the middle of last month, 
rendered the effects of ordinary showers imperceptible ; but the amount that has 
fcflai in many places, since the 18th of July, exceeds five inches, so that, in general, 
the ground is now tolerably moist. These rains, however, came too late for the 
mqjor part of the crop ; the only parts that were much benefited were late-sown 
barley, a few late varieties of oats, turnips, potatoes, cutting-grass, and pasture— 
Wheat, early oats, and barley, were too far advanced to receive any advantage from 
the ram. After the soil became saturated, the consequent evaporation that took 
place produced a cold temperature near the earth’s surface ; on the last day of July 
lie merc u ry in the thermometer fell as low as 42°, at ten P. M. ; since that period, 
it baa gradually become more elevated, and now ranges from 55° to 68°. 

la the lower districts, shearing commenced partially about the beginning of the 
present month, and a considerable breadth of wheat, pease, Ac. is now cut down— 
Wheat, though shorter than usual in the straw, is sound in the ear, and will reach 
as ordinary average crop. The extra breadth under that species of grain, in conse- 
quence of the partial failure of the last turnip crop, and the mildness of last Winter, 
vffl likely produce a glut in the wheat market, which may oblige the dealers in 
fetdgn gr ain to keep their bonded wheat on hand another season. Late-sown barley 
Ins improved considerably, but still the barley crop is sadly deficient ; and it would 
not be surprising to see the fiars price of barley, for next season, as high, or even 
Higher, than the price of wheat. Oats are, in many instances, something deficient. 
Oo several forms, where sales have been effected by outgoing tenants, whole fields of 
osts, consisting of from ten to twenty acres, have been sold by auction at ten shillings 
per sere — not much more than half the price of the seed upon the whole, the oat 
crop win be something below an average, and sadly deficient in bulk. The conse- 
quent scarcity of fodder will reduce the price of cattle (already low) at the Autumn 
tt*, unless an unexpected demand arrives from the South. 

Fallow* are in good condition for receiving the seed-furrow ; potatoe-grounds have 
been wefl cleaned, and the produce is likely to be abundant. 

Perthshire , I3<A August 1822. 

voi. xu M m 
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Register,— Markets* 




CORN MARKETS. 


Edinburgh. ff 



Glasgow. 




Haddington. 


Bolls. I Prices. |Av. pr. 


s. d. s. d. s. it 
485 54 0 28 0 *6 X 

619 *5 0 29 6 *6 7 

502 23 6 *9 0 26 6 

588 22 6 27 6 25 10 


Barley. Oats. 




Dslkeitk. 



HI 15 3 

14 6 15 6 

14 0 16 3 

14 0 15 3 
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Regvter.— Commercial Report. 

PH 1CS8 CURRENT AueuST 8, 18*?. 

Glasgow. | Livebpool. 
— @ — 


Scus, Mute, dri- 
ft. P. Dry Brown^... 
MitLGood, A.FioeMid 
Fine and very fine^.. 

BmU, Brown, 

Wh i te ^. 

JUJheij Double Loaves,.. 
Powder ditto,.... 

C » - «•- . - 

Wglr UllIXS, ........... 

Small Lumps,. 

Large tfituv*-. 

Crashed Lumps,*..... 

Molasses, Bntisiv... — 
form, Jcmmuse, 

Ord. good, and fine ord.1 
Mad. Good, & fine Mid. 
Fine, and very fine...... 

(hick. Triage & very ordJ 
Ord. good, 6l fine ord.. 

Si Domimgo. 

Pimento (in bond), lb-... 
SriuTi, Jam. Rum, 16 O.P. 

Brandy, gal ... 

Geneva, 

Wi«a, Clar. 1st Gr. hhdJ, 
Portugal Red, pipe,../ 
Spanish, White, butU 

Teneriffe, pipe, 

Madeira, 

Logwood, Jamaica, ton,-.. 

Honduras, 

Gwnpeachy...... 

Fume, Jamaica............ 

Cuba, 

Ivdioo, Caraccas, fine, lb.., 
Tutum, Amer. Pine, foot. 

Ditto Oak, 

Honduras Mahogany, 

Tax, American, brl 

Archangel. 

Tallow, Bus. YeL Candle, 
Home melted, cwt.... 
Hxxp, Riga Rhine, ton,.. 

Petersburg)! Clean,.... 
Flax, Riga Th. &. Dr. Ra. 

Dutch, 

Archangel, 

Bustles, Peters. Firsts^ 
Petersburgh Pearl, 
Montreal ditto, cwt... 

Pot 

Oil, Whale, tun, 

„ 

Tobacco, Virg. fine, lb.... 

inferior, 

Lotions, Bowed GeorgiaJ 

Sea Island, fine, .[ 

Demerara & Herbicc^.] 
Pernambucco, ... 
Maranhoifi, 


Leith. 

— <3 — 


52 

70 

80 


120 

96 

SB 

8$ 

81 

35 


100 

105 


120 

122 

2s. 0 
4s. 3d. 
1 10 
l£A5 
34 
31 
28 
45 
1X.7 

8 

7 

9 

t9s. 6d- 
1 8 
2 9 
1 0 
20 
16 

37 

42 

38 
50 
50 
85 
14 

48 

34 

|£22 

?4<L 

5 


60 

82 

82 


130 

100 

96 

90 

86 

52 

29 

105 

120 


135 

126 

9 

2 2 
4 6 
2 0 
55 
46 
55 
30 
65 
7 7 


8 

11 

11 6 
2 2 
3 3 
1 6 
21 
17 


43 


90 

90 

15 


35 


8 


52 

56 


98 

88 

80 

80 

27 

96 

107 


104 

1 8 


55 

70 


110 

92 

85 

86 
27 6 

105 

122 


113 

1 10 


12 18 


47 

36 

20 10 
n 

34 
0 8 
1 4 
0 94 

o 114 
0 11 


25 

96 

110 

121 

78 

98 

96 

8 

l 9 


48 

38 

21 

1 " 
0 94 
2 0 

0 1141 

1 01 
11 


49 

56 

72 

18 

27 


55 

71 

77 

24 

35 


29 

109 

118 

130 

96 

111 

100 

®4| 
1 11 


8 15 9 5 
9 10 9 15 

10 0 10 10 

9 0 910 
10 0 11 0 

9 0 9 7 


0 11 
14 


1 0 


37 6 — 


53 — 


45 

36 6 


6 

n 

7 

3 

84 

10 

n 


37 


0 8 

0 3 

0 *>4| 

1 5 
1 11 

0 111 
0 101 
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London. 
2a.64d.@— 
2 61 3 9 


52 

57 

68 

17 

29 

102 

80 

79 


96 

116 

140 


97 

1 8 

3 3 

20 

19 

30 

26 

40 

9 9 

10 0 

11 0 
6 0 
10 0 
10 3 


10 0 
11 0 
17 0 
35 0 


56 

66 

71 

21 

35 

116 

96 

80 


108 

138 

156 


107 

1 9 
3 6 

v 50 

48 

65 

28 

80 


13 0 
8 15 
12 0 
11 6 


13 0 

14 — 


41 — 


53 

42 

85 

13 

48 

35 

19 

19 

7 

3 

n 

114 


47 


49 

36 

20 

20 

l k 

!l k 

104 
1 0* 
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Register,— Course of Exchange, tye. — Bankrupts. £Aug. 


Course of ExcJtangc, London, Aug. 13.' ■ ■■ Amsterdam, 12 : 9. Ditto st sight, 

12 : 4. Rotterdam, 12 : 8. Antwerp, 12 : 5. Hamburgh, 37 : 9. Alton*, 37 : 10. 
Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : 50. Bourdeaux, 25. 80. Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 157. 
Madrid, 364. Cadiz, 36J. Gibraltar, 304. Leghorn, 474- Genoa, 434. Lisbon, 52 
Oporto, 52|. Rio Janeiro, 47. Dublin, 9 J ^ cent. Cork, 9j Y cent. 

Prices of Bullion , ^ oz. — Foreign gold in bars, £.3 « 17 « 6cL New Doubloons 
£.3t*13i»9d. New Dollars, 4s. 9d. Silver in ban, standard, 4s. lid. 

Premiums of Insurance — Guernsey or Jersey, 10s. 6d- — Cork or Dublin, 10a. 6d- 
— Bdfogf, 10s. 6cL — Hambro’, 7s. 6d. to 10s. Od — Madeira, 15s. 9d. to 20s. Od. — 
Jamaica, 30s. — Greenland, out and home, 5 gs. to 8 gs* 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from 17 th July , to 7th Aug. 1829. 



July 17. 

July 25. 

July 31. 

Rank Strwk 

216* 

80* 

79i 

91 

248 

2512 

3 ^ cent, reduced 

80* 

80 

814 

804 

9 2| 
992 


R4 ^ cent. do. 

91 1 
98j 

4 ^ cent- dn. ---------- . 

97 J 

5 ^ cent, navy annuitic9~~~~~*. 



India Stock - .- r - r -. rrrr . 

216* 

53 pr. 



■ in Rnnda 

64 p. 

62 p. 

7 pr. 
804 

Exchequer bills, (£. 1000). ~ 

Consols for account rrrrrrrrr . r 

5 pr. 
80 J 

6 pr. 
80J 

91 fr. 65c. 

French A ^ rpnts. . ... . . 







80 *. 

W* 

90* 




Alphabetical List of English Bankruptcies, announced between the 20th 
June and the 20th July 1822 ; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Abbot, H. R. Throgmor t on-atrect, broker. 

Adams, J. Spalding, miller. 

Allen, J. S. Towcester, linen-draper. 

Armstrong, G. A. Prlnces-square, ooaUmerchant. 
Bailey, J. Canwick, Lincolnshire, maltster. 
Barnard, W. Frampton-upon-Scvem, Gloucester* 
shire, tea-dealer. 

Bedaon, T. and R. Bishop, Aston, Birmingham, 


Bell, G. Brampton, grocer. 

Bosdto, W. Reading, woollen-draper. 

Bourne, T. Wyke Regis, printer. 

Brothers. F. and J. Leigh, King-street, Covent 
Garden, navy and army-agents. 

Caater, J. W. Mercer-street, Long Acre, coach- 
plater. 

CatteU, W. Cotton-end, Warwickshire, mealman. 
Clay, G. Todies, builder. 

Cooper J. Grosvcnor-mcws, Bond-street, hors*. 


Cragg, J. Whitehaven, ironmonger. 

Cross, J. Halewood, Lancashire, brewer. 

Cutmer, S. and A. Joyce, Becking ton, Somerset- 
shire, grocers. 

Davies, J. Carmarthen, spirit-merchant. 

Davison, G. Up per Berkelcy-st. Portman-aquare, 

Ddghton, T. Davies-strcet, Berkelcy-square, sad- 
dler. 

Dicker, J.Cheriton Bishop. Devonshire, innkeeper. 
KQia, B. Leicester, woolstanler. 

KlweU, W. West Bromwich, chemist. 

Farquarson, T. Lime-street, merchant. 

Friend, D. Ramsgate, shipwright 
Fulford, W. Lad-Tame, warehouseman. 

Garrod, S. Paddington-ctrcet, bookseller. 

Gaylcanl, J. New Bond-street habit-maker. 
Granger, J. Cursi tor-street, press-maker. 

Gray, W. and E. Birmingham, nail- makers. 

Gregg, T. R. Watling-rtrect, apothecary. 

Grithn, D. Walworth, linen-draper. 

Ilarland, J. Bedford-house, Tottenham court-road, 
haberdasher. 

Ham*, J. Bristol, lithographer. 

Harris, E. Copthall-buiTdings, broker, 
llarrison, T. rrince’s-stroet, Rotherhithc, master- 
mariner. 

Heyden, W. South Audlcy-strect, plumber. 

Jones, R. P. Abergavenny, linen-draper. 

Lapage, S. Clement's- lane. 

I/elgh, T. Manchester, plumber. 

Leigh, J.JcfticyVi»quau,>t Mary-Axc, merchant 


I.idster, J. jun. Stockport, money-acrivener. 

Lloyd, G. C umber land-st Mary4e-bone, brews. 

Lovegrove, J. Cranham, Gloucestershire, timber- 
dealer. 

Lucas, R. and H. Southampton, linen and woollen 
drapers. 

Luck, G. Shoreditch, hosier. 

Matthews, D. Carlisle, mercer. 

Mend ham, S. Bryajk. tone-street, merchant. 

Marr, R. C. Ratnbonc- place. 

W ingins, G. and J. Booth men, Carlisle, haMnanu- 
facturers. 

Oaklev, J. Southampton, bricklayer. 

Page, \V. F. High Holborn. 

Parker, J. and J. Ellison, Belmount, Lancashire, 
calico-printers. 

Peyton, wTo. Upper Thames-strcet, merchant. 

Phene, W.Jun. and T. R. Grey, confectioners. 

Powell, T. Goodrich, Herefordshire, corn-dealer. 

Pritchard, T. Chepstow, linen-draper. 

Pyeock, J. Doncaster, hosier. 

Rangeley, J. and E.J. Digglis, Stone, iron- foundcas. 

Reeve, J. W. Craven-buuaings, music-dealer. 

Rider, J. Winchester-house, Broad-street, mer- 
chant. 

Ridgway, J. C. Old Kent-road, linen-draper. 

Robertson, G. Wapping, ship-chandler. 

Itothwell, J. MortSdd, Bleach-works, Lancwhkr, 
dealer. 

Saunders, W. Becking ton, Somersetshire, school- 
master. 

Smith, J. Rugby, Warwickshire, coal and eoro- 
merehant. 

Snape, W. Cheadle, grocer. 

Thomson, P. and C. A. Tom’s Coffbt-howsc, Goro- 
hilL 

Thompson, J. Leman -street, oilman. 

Thorpe, J. sen. Cheadle, calico-printer. 

Todd, W. and W. F. Courthorpe, Langhoum 
Chambers, timber-merchants. 

Twnraley, S. Aston, Warwickahi *e, miller. 

Warner, W. jun. North Walsham, Norfolk, scri- 
vener. 

Waterhouse, J. and J. Green, Ropemakc r str e et , 
builders. 

Watts, J. sen. Bradford, Wilts, dealer. 

Wcstron, M. Welling, Somersetshire, draper. 

Wilkins, W. Ashby-oc-la-Zouch, winc-oacrahast. 

Wilbams, S. Mincing-lane, broker. 

Woodcroft, J. Clcveland-strcet, FiUroy squaic, 
linen-draper. 

Young, J. G. Ship lake, merchant. 
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Register . — Bankrupts— Birth* — Marriages . 


Alphabetical List of Scotcu Bankruptcies and Dividends, announced 
July IS 22, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


\mkncm, Alexander, merchant in Edinburgh. 

4 -sayateft a 0& BWRtsit in GImhov* 

(izt, John, watch-maker in Greenock. 

Ffty d 4 Snulh. nenhUi in Gla s g ow . 

Flaky. Thomas* wood^mmAmt in Ene. 

M'Cnkay Jma, merrhmt At ship-owner in 


Vrtviik, John, merchant, Grahamston, anr Fal- 

tkk. 

Xertaon, inut, merchant in Edinburgh. 

Nfwfcari*, Jama, «k Luke Fraser, jeweller* and 
■suh-maken in Ghugow. 

OaUw, George & Peter, cattle-dealers. Main* of 


Fsafan 4 Smith, manufacturer* in Edinburgh, 
zwdey, Jonah, wine-merchant in Glasgow, 
viumtin, Thoittw, 4 Co. manu/hetwers in Perth* 
lffiam At Hector, merchants in Perth. 
>«klnaan, William Ac Co. merchants in Edinburgh, 
r lat h, sad Perth. 

Saps*, Andrew, merchant in Cromarty. 


Turnbull, Sandeman, merchant m Glasgow. 
Wilson Ac Gentle, v ictuallers in Glasgow. 
Wright, Alexander, fish-curer in Banft 


DIVIDENDS. 

Clark. William, cotton -spinner In Paisley; by 
William Jeffrey, accountant there. 

Duncan, James, merchant in Dundee; by Ogfhrie 
4 .Son, writers there. 

Galloway, William, merchant hi Edinburgh; by 
Kincaid Mackenzie, merchant there. 

Gordon, James At Matthew, catUeHdealera in 
Overlaw & Kirkland ; by James Niven, Kirk- 
cudbright 

Johnston Ac Wright, merchants in Leith ; by R. 
Mowbray, merchant there. 

Scott, James, grain-dealer, Bridge of Don; by 
William Stuart, advocate, Aberdeen. 

Sibbald, John, Ac Co. merchants in Leith ; by the 
trustee there. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

1*2. May 15. At Stonehill Bamcksmear King- 
*■. Jamaica, the Lady of Capt Kobe Anderson, 
SU Kguneot. a daughter. 

J*\At North Net»un Street, (Edinburgh, Mr* 
Hattttman, a daughter. 

No. K Dundas Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
uMtoa Grant, a son. 

-*■ ^ Brogr, Mr* Fraser, of Bclnain, a son. 

At Cumbernauld House, the Hon. Mrs Flo- 
»»fts daughter. 

Stirling, Mr* Forrester of Craiganct, 

n 7 At Coats Crescent, Edinburgh, the Right 
lady tiaetesr, a daughter. 

* At 5\ George Street, Edinburgh, the Lady of 
**»A.llaekay, a daughter. 

James's Place, London, the Lady of 


% of Dratamdaier, a daughter. 
n 7 A * aghome. the Lady of Major Mackay, of 
ffoonm^ason. 

* imtiSS 1 *** Lady Sir W * DWt * Bart * 

^"‘AtPbttnck, the Lady of Alexander Harley 
®*»* * *». 

r ~ ^*F 0rtrose, the Lady of John M'Kenzic, 

* Mn Gordon, of Mihig, a daughter. 
-AtCathcart House, Mrs Howard, a son. 

. *■* Counltt* of Dartmouth, a son and heir, 

® .Lonfchijt'» house, Berkeley Square, London. 
~ Ai Mytnefleki, Mrs Mytne, a son. 

U At Castlefraser, the Lady of Colonel Fraaer, 

AtHopetoun House, the Countc** of Hope- 

Nw Christie, Rosemount, a sot). 

J} At 114, George Street, Edinburgh, the Lady 
faptaia Heine*. a daughter. 
iuT * 56, Albany Street, Edinburgh, the Right 
Laly Robert Ker, a daughter. 

^ ^At BdUSdd, the Lady of Capt. A. Camp- 

house, in Rotterdam, the Lady of 
Henry Turing, Esq. a daughter. 

bdy of Wm. Rose Robinson, Esq. 

Wm. Young, 55, Great King Street, 
*«nogh,ason. 

*taoU ** ** Kdinbugh, Mrs Norman Lockhart, 

i, r At Stockton, the Lady Charlotte Macgrcgor 
co n. 

A ^A thtafhgarre. Mr* Mackenzie, of Stxathgarvc, 

-7 ft Frederick Street, Edinburgh, the Lady 

* Brfl, Esq. W.S. a daughter. 

tft 8 *?** House. LibbcrtonT the l^idy of Alex. 
Esq. of Jamaica, a son. 


July .5. At Edinburgh, Mrs Hcriot, of Ramor- 
nic, a son. 

6. At Bams, Mrs Burnett, of Bams, a son. 

& The Lady of Thomas C. Hagart, Esq. a 
daughter. 

9. At Brahan Castle, the Hon. Mrs Stewart 
Mackenzie, of Seaforth, a daughter. 

1G. At Lomit, the Lady of George Maencal, of 
Cgadaie, Esq. a son and heir. 

14. At Dunottar House, the Right Hoik Lady 
Kennedy, a son. 

15. At the Manse of Kinglassie, Mrs Cunnyng- 
hame, a son. 

17. At DalzeU House, Mrs Hamilton, of Dalzell, 
a daughter. 

19. In Coats Crescent, Edinburgh, Mrs Abercrom- 
by, of Birkenbng, a daughter. 

— At Naim Grove, the Lady of Colonel Ander- 
son, K. T. S. and C. B., a daughter. 

20. At Bahiamoon, Mrs Camegy, a son. 

SI. At Eagkscaimie, the Lady of Mayor-General 
the Hon. 1*. Stuart, a daughter. 

2S. At 37, George Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Adol- 
phus Rosa, a daughter. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Angus, wife of John An- 
gus, Esq. Commissioner of the Board of Requests, 
Calcutta, a daughter. 

— At Stirling Castle, Mrs Captain Johnstone, a 
son. 

24. At Lord Wemys’s house in Queen Street, 
Edinburgh, l.ady Klcho, a son. 

Lately, in Roxburghshire, Mrs Dick, of Glen- 
shcal, a son. 

— At Lochbuy House, Mrs M'Laine, a son. 

mar r7ac.es. 

1 822. Feb. 1 4. At Calcutta, Sir R . D. Colquhoun, 
of Tilly Colquhoun, Bart, to Anna Maria, second 
daughter of James Colvin, Esq. of Calcutta. 

June 1. At St George’s, Hanover Square, Lon- 
don, Charles, eldest son of Sir Win. Wake, Bart, 
of fourteen Hall, in the county of Northampton, 
to Charlotte, second daughter of Craufurd fait. 
Esq. of Harvicstoun, N. B. 

— At Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, Capt W iUiam 
Stirling, youngest son of the late W illiam Stirling, 
Esq. of Keir, to Anne Charlotte, second daughter 
of Sir Alex. Charles Maitland Gibbon of Chfton- 
hall, Bart 

— In Park Place, Edinburgh, W illiam Grant, 
Esq. of Congalton, to Susan, eldest daughter of 
the Honourable Lord Succoth. 

3. At St Pancras Church, London, Francis Gar- 
den, Esq. advocate in Aberdeen, to Helen, third 
daughter of James Young, Esq. of Percy Street 

— At Auklhousefield, William W’hitc, Esq. Gib- 
raltar, to Christina, eldest daughter of Jama* 
Young, Esq. 

4. (ieorge Sligo, Esq. of Auldhame, Haddinc- 
totkhiie, to Anna Seton, daughter of the late B. 
Outram, K,q. ol Butteilcy Hall, Derbyshire. 
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June 4. At Hospitalfleld, in the county of Forfar, 
the Hon. William Moult, of Panmure, to Mbs 
Carton, grand-daughter of the late David Hunter, 
Esq. of Blackness. 

6. F. Garden, Esq. of Braco Park, Aberdacn- 
»hire, to Helen, daughter of J. Young, Esq. of 
Percy Street, London. 

6L At Tobe r m o ry, George Martin, Eaq. writer, 
to Isab e lla, second daughter of John Matdougall, 
Eaq. collector of custom*. 

a. At St Mary-to-bonne New Church, London, 
George Bankes, Eaq. M. P. second son of Henry 
Rankes, Esq. M.P. of Kingston Hall, Dorset, to 
Georgina Charlotte, only child of Admiral Nugent 

m At ScoUtown, Michael Bruce, Esq. eldest son 
of Sir William Bruce, of Stenhouse, Bart to Miss 
Isabella Mohr, daughter of Alexander Mot?, Esq. 
of Scotstown. 

— At Barrosa Place, Perth, James White, Esq. 
to Mary Gavin, eldest daughter of the late Mr 
Marquis, Kenmoro. 

11. AtLixmount, Peter Campbell, Esq. Great 
King Street, Edinburgh, to Katharine, daughter 
of Thomas Williamson, Esq. of Maxton. 

— At Westbaras, Mr John Yule, W. S. to Mor- 
rhuon, fifth daughter of the late Robert Brown, 
Esq. West bams. 

13. At Skene Square, Aberdeen, Capt. S. Man- 
son, of the 13th regiment, to Ann Mary, daughter 
of the late Dr James Walker, parish of Hanover, 


CAug 


of the late 100th regiment, to Miss Gordon, dsagli 
ter of LieuL-Coianel Gordon. , 

July 1L At Elgin, Hadrian F. Clavering, En.i 
the Royal Engineers, to Miss Jane Dunbar, At 
daughter of Sir Arch. Dunbar of NofthAMd, JbS 

— At Glasgow, Keith Macdonald, bq. H.K.I 
C.S. to Mias Flora Macalister, second daughter « 
the late CoL Norman Macahster, of CabramUlso 
Governor of Prinee of Wales’ Island. 

16L At Quarrelwood, the Rev. John J cBe l l 
Mias Marion Allan, second daughter of the W 
W'ra. Allan, Esq. of Newtands, Klrkmahoa. \ 

— At Gtammis, Andrew Alexander, ba M 
feasor of Greek In the College of St Andrew^! 


IS. At the British Ambassador’s Chapel, Paris, 
the Due de Coigny, to Henrietta, only child of Sir 
Hew Dalrymple Hamilton, of North Berwick and 
Baigany, Bart. 

17. At Cutstraw, James Wilson, of Spott, Esq. 
So Isabella, second daughter of John King, Esq. 
of Cutstraw. 

— At lamheth Palace, Loodon, the Hon. Robt. 
Smith, M. P. for the county of Buckingham, and 
only son of Lord Carrington, to the Hon. Ehza 
” * ' e Forester, second daughter of Lord Fo- 


- At Edinburgh, Capt Francis E. Locke, R. N. 
to Jessie, eldest daughter of the late Mg)or David 
Robertson, Assist. Banackmaster-Genend, North 
Britain. 

18. At St George’s Church, Hanover Square, 
linden. Lord Francis Gower, second son of the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Stafford, to Hiss Of®» 
vi lie, daughter of Lady Charlotte Greville. 

SI. At Mary-le-boune New Chturch, loodon, 
David Pennant, Esq. of Downing, in the county 
of Flint, to the Lady Caroline Spencer Churchill, 
only daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Marl- 
borough. 

25. At Allan field, Mr Robert Scott, merchant, 
I-eith, to Margaret, eklcst daughter of Tho*. Allan, 
Esq. of AUannieki. 

26. The Rev. Harvev James Sperling, A. M. son 
of Henry P. Spiling/ Esq. of Park Place, Berks, 
domestic chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Rocksavage, and rector of Papworth, St Agnes, 
to Ann, elusst daughter of the late John Macnab, 
of Newton, Perthshire, Esq. 

July 1. At Muirfield House, East I*othian, the 
Rev. WcevcT W alter, M. A. of St John’s College, 
Cambridge, to Lillias, daughter of the late Spencer 
Cochrane, formerly LieuU-Colonel in the Hon. 
East India Company's service. 

— At Kenly, Nieol Allan, Esq. of the Hercules 
Insurance Company, Scotland, to Ami, daughter 
of the late David Kay, Esq. Kenly. 

3. At Edinburgh, Patrick Dudgeon, Esq. of East 
Craig, to Jane Alexandrina, eldest daughter of 
LieuU-Colonel Alexander Duncan, of the Hon. 
East India Company's service. 

4. At Montague House, Privy Gardens, London, 
Lord Stopfora, son of the Karl of Courtown, to 
lady Ann Moutacue Scott, daughter of the late 
Duke of Buedeucn. 

o. At Edinburgh, Captain James Fraser, 78th 
regiment, to Christina, eldest daughter of Robert 
Gray, Esq. 


8. At Edinburgh, Mr Sylvester Reid, W. S. ac- 
ountant and Dcnutc-Clerk of Teinds, to Georgina, 
daughter of Mr Alexander Kidd, writer in Edin- 


burgh. 

9. At London, Henry Lindcsay Bethunc, Esq. of 
Kileonquhar, county of Fife, to Mm Coutts 
Trotter, eldest daughter of John Trotter, E*q of 
Durham Park. 

— At Sticatham ( hurih, Surrey, Cap*. Mason, 


■r, youngest daughter of the late ] 
Proctor, Esq. of Glammis. j 

18. At Tam, George Mackenzie Rom, Es& 4 
Aldie, to Susan, second daughter of John Dunka 
Eaq. BainakeiL 

— At Perth, Dr Colin Lauder, phyMdan, GA 
burgh, to Miss Marsarate Ross, daughter of Q 
late James Ross, Esq. Procurator-Fiscal of di 
county of Perth. 

20. At London, Lawrence Pod, Eaq. to tfi 
Right Hon. Lady Jane Lennox, fourth daughter! 
the Duchess Dowager of Richmond. 

23. At Glasgow, the Rev. Hugh Dewar.ofStan 
house, to Jessie, youngest daughter of Jam 
Henderson, Esq. late of Enoch Bank. 

25. At Edinburgh, Charles Kin loch. Esq. c 
Gourdie, to Miss Amies Mvlnc, daughter of tii 
late James My hie. Esq. of MytoefieUi. 

Lately, at Edinburgh, William Henry Cod 
Esq. younger of Knowles, Lancashire, and of 
island of St Bartholomew, to Home, 
daughter of Dr William Farquhanon, 
Edinburgh. 

— . At the Episcopal chapel, Glasgow, Jas. Ra 
•ell, Esq. merchant, to Helen, youngest 4nm 
of the late Cohn M'Nabb, Esq. of Upper Cans* 

DEATHS. 

1821. Nov. At Akhabad, East Indies, Mr Dos* 
Cochrane Gillespie, son of the late Dr Them 
Gillespie, physician in Edinburgh. 

1822. Jan. 31. In India, inthe37th year of I 
age, Captain Beauchamp Mackintosh, of thaMai 
res artillery, second son of the late Cotonal WfiKu 
Mackintosh, of Millbank. 

April 29. In the City Road, London, aged 9 
Captain A. F. Baillie, it N. 

— In the village of Cha^estown of Aboya 
Adam Mason, aged 103. During the whole of 1 
life he enjoyed excellent health, and retafaaadfi 
use of hi* faculties almost literally to tfaa M 
He never required spectacles to read the flk| 
print; and tne only faculties which in the M 
failed him were those of heating and memory. 

3a At Princc’s-Street, Edinburgh, John fit 

'X&* Andrew's, New Brunswick, StaJd 
Mackenzie, a native of the parish of Gakpy, jj 
sister to Lieut-Colooel ffm. Munro, Hem B 
India Company's Service, Madras. 

2. At Glasgow, Mrs Jean Murray, relict of 1 
late Rev. James Sinclair, Stransay, mataon of I 
Charity Workhouse of Edinburgh. 

— At Wellington, Shropshire, the Right Hi 
IMy Eleanor Elizabeth King, daughter of * 
ward, Earl Kingston. Her Ladyship was 
the 66th year of her agw 

—At Innerwick, East Lothian, Mr Robt. Duna 

3. At Eddie* ton manse, the Rev. Dr Patn 
Robcrtoon, minister of Eddleatone. 

— At Dunoon manse, Argyllshire, Mrs Mas 
ret Campbell, widow of Duncan t amp b e ll , E 
of Glenfcachan, and daughter of the lata *i 
Campbell, Esq. of Dunstaflbage. 

5. At Baikal, aged 37, Mrs Ross, wife of Ca 
John Rosa, K.S. R.N. 

6. Mrs Ann Janes, wife of tho Rev. T. & Joe 
D.D. Edinburgh. 

— At the Manse of ResbUs, Mrs Harriet Gb* 
Robertson, wife of the Rev. Donald Sage,. mi 
star of that parish. 

— At his nomc, Hill-Street, Berkeley Sqm 
I ondon, in the 68th year of hk age, dirllBil 
Most Rev. William Stuart, Archbishop Of AgM 
and Lord Primate of all Ireland. Hia Chaet^ 
the fifth and youngest, and but mnivaqwi 
John Earl of Bute, lie was translated r 
Sec of St Davids to the Primary of f 
December 1800. 
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Ratbai Square, Dubbn, his Grace 
l m& Hon. Char let Broderick, D.a 
oli'mbei, Prumrt# of Munster, 
of F!m)y. His Grace «» tram* 
Aidwdacv in ISO). He was Con- 
or Oonfsrt in 1796, and Bishop 
is the mcaseding year. His Grace 
to Lord Ytsoouni Middleton, was a 
of (he Board of Education, a Trca- 
Bbaxd of flat Fruits, and a Vk*-Pre- 
for Dbaountenancing Vice, 
wife of Sir Thomas Bunion, 
uoorTyne, and youngest sister of 
and the Eari of Eldon. 

Simpson, musktan in Edinburgh. 
indiTidual was not more admired 
in his profession, than respected for 
. He has left a \ery large family, 
destitute. 

L Drummond Place, Edinburgh, Mrs 

A. Thomson Mure, Esq. 
Fdinliuigh, Mrs Fairboim, 
r John Fahbaim, bookseller. 

hotel, Bond -Street, London, M. 

' P. of B ranee peth Castle, in tlu» 
uun, aged 57. 

Mrs Miry Nicol. wife of the Rev. 
Episcopal minister tltcre. 

near Ormiston, Mr James 
at law. 

Gaia Douglas, Esq. of the 73d regi- 
>f Archibald Douglas of Adder- 

Esq. of Meadow Bank, aged 


house in Maitland Street, Edinburgh, 
t Robertson, relict of the late Mr Jas. 
r t'raigs. 

saboof-house of Kirkpatrick Juxta, 
of his age, Mr James Mitchell, who 
discharged the duties of parochial 
much propriety. 

about two days after the birth 
bo survives, Isabella, the wife of 
*““* of that city, aged 95. 

*s house in Grosvcnor Square, 
?4, the Right Hon. Charlotte, Coun- 
ts 

107, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 

U 

Jeen, the Rev. Charles M'llardy, 
Lhie and Braemar. m the 76 th year 
53d of his ministry. 

Itowu Cent. George Williams, at 
age of 91, after a few weeks Illness, 
i with Christian patience and resig- 
deerased was supposed to be the last 
part of the country who fought at 
Quebec. 

bouse, 47. Ilanover Street, Edinburgh, 

Esq. 

, Virginia, John Wood, Esq. a 

h, Mr Thomas Carmichael, 

the Duke of Richelieu, Peer of 
L-Genera! of the army, and late Prime 

h, Mrs Broughton, wife of Mr 
W. S. accountant 

house. Van burgh Place, I-eith Links, 
on, wife of George Patterson, Esq. 

Ayr, Mungo Sloan, Esq. of Ayr Bank, 
regretted. 

-nren House. Tenbury, Worcestershire, 
Johnston, Esq. a native of Gifford, in 
nr. and one of the oldest surgeons of 

g&r Kirkcudbright, parish of Glen- 
“ " » 57th year of fa' 


49d year of Ms age— 94 of wMdi he had tpept in 
his Majesty's service. 

May 91. Mr Thomas Hibhakl, Governor of the 
Jail of Edinburgh, very generally regretted. 

— At Kirkcaldy, Alsou Adam. Esq. aged K9. 

— At Mayboie, Mrs Hutcheson or Southfield. 

St. At Torbolt, by Dornoch, CoL Alex. Suther- 
land of C ulmaily. , 

25. At London, bar Grace the Duchess of Graf- 
ton, aged 77- 

— in Jamaica, George Gregory, Esq. from 
Edinburgh, merchant in Kingston. 

96. At Edinburgh, Mrs Sivright, widow of the 
late Thomas Slvnght, Mq. of South Hon.se. 

— At her residence in Hertford Street, May 
Fair, London, tha Dowager Countess Grey. Iler 
Ladyship was only daughter of George Grey, of 
Southwick, in the county of Durham, Esq. an.t 
widow of General the Right Hon. Charles, tint 
Earl Grey, K. B. Few persons, at the advanced 
age of 7b, have left the world so deeply and so ge- 
nerally regretted. In the various character* of 
daughter, wife, mother, and friend, an exemplary 
attention to every duty, a total renunciation of 
self, and an ardent anxiety for the happincs* and 
prosperity of others, marked her course, and ren- 
dered her an object of universal love and admira- 
tion. 

97. 1 July Anne Maria Pelham Clinton, daughter 
of the Duke of Newcastle. 

— At Manse of Rhyne, the Rev. James Mylne. 
aged 79. 

— At Ham, Surrey, Margaret, wife of General 
Gordon Forbes, aged 76. 

99. At Edinburgh, Mr* Agnes Stewart, relict of 
John Mancrieffe, Esq. of Hachopwood. 

50. At Edinburgh, James Crosbie, Esq. late 
merchant in Dumfries. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Ramsay, supervisor 
of Excise, Edinburgh. 

51. At Glasgow, Dr D. Aitken, surgeon, IT. N- 
in the 62d year of his age. 

June. At Vienna, the beginning of thi* month, 
aged HO yean, Baron Puflendurf, the celebrated 
Austrian statesman. 

5. At his seat. Engleflrld Green, Berkshire, the 
Right Honourable Viscount Bulketev 
4. At Chdaea, in the 76th year of hi* age. and 
58th of his service. Captain Alexander Sutherland, 
of the late 1st staff garrison company. 

-r- At Peterhead. Jas. Hutchison, E*q. aged 85. 
— At the advanced ageof 93, Mrs Marjory Chal- 
mers, relict of Wm. Cochrane, Esq. of Newton. 

6. At Tartan Cottage, Argylesiii re, Captain 
Anderson, late of tlie 19th lancers. 

— At Castle Mains, Campbell fVmpJaa, Esq. 

— At Loch ry an House, Thomas t ’arson, Esq. 

— At the Grove, near Durham, in the r. lth year 
of his age. after a short illness, Stephen George 
Kemble, Esq. the comedian, and formerly mana- 
ger of the Theatres Royal, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Glasgow. an«l Edinburgh. 

7- At his house in Path head, Fife, Mr Robert 
Mitchell, land-surveyor. 

— At Dumfries, James Heron, Esq. of Drum- 
coltran. 

— At his house, 15, New Street, Edinburgh, 
tlie Rev. Wm. Dun. 

8. At Dunbar, Mr David White, teacher of the 
grammar school, much and Justly regretted. He 
taught that school for about 40 years, with great 
ability and success, and many of his scholars sir 
now bolding high offices of trust and responsibi- 


lity in different parts of Ute world. 

9. William M'Bean. Esq. of Tomatin. 

-r At Aberdeen, John Burnett, Esq. of Elriek. 

• — At Hound wood House, Robert Lisle Coulsur. 
Esq. of 1 loundwood, Berwickshire, a Captain ,n 
the royal navy. 

— At Taynish, In Argyleshire, Duncan Camp- 
bell. Esq. of Hess, in the 80th year of his age. 

13. At Wooler, Mr George Bonnet, wine and 
spirit merchant, aged 65. He was a descendant 
of the BetmeC family of Marlfield, and kinsman 
of Sir William Bennet, the father of the Gentle 
Shepherd, immortalised in the poem of Allan 
Ramsay. 

— At Balnamuir, Perthshire, at the advanced 
age of 94, Mr James Butter, upwards of 60 years 
fanner at that place. 

— At Greenock, Archibald M'Goun, E*q. in 
the B9d year of hi* age. 

14. In Duke Street, Westminster, ia her 97th 


William M'Bean, Esq. of Tomatin. 
At Aberdeen, John Burnett, Esq. of 


Largo Manse, Mrs Ottphant, widow of 
Rev. Mr OttphaitL 

Path, Lieut James Mitchell, late of the 
battalion, and many years Adjutant of 
Ccasnaught Rangers. This most re- 
mudMamented officer, had risen 
ranks by his own merit and good con- 
lie bad fought in many of his country's 
was severely wounded at Orthes, and was 
_ mm, ttoder Sir J. Moore. He was in the 
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year, Margaret, widow of H. Banket, Raq. of King- 
ston Hall, and mother of H. Banket, Esq. M.P. 

June 15. At Colaium, Capt. Robert Davidson, 
of tlie late 83d regiment. 

— At Banff, Mrs Margaret Duff, sister of the 
late General Patrick Dun, of Carnmude. 1 

16. The Right Honourable Horatio Walpole, 
Earl of Orford, High Steward of the borough of 
Lynn. He is succeeded by hi* son Horatio Lord 
Walpole, now Earl of Orford. 

17. At London, the Marquis of Hertford, K.G. 

— At Leith, Anne, youngest daughter of the 

Rev. Dr RusaeL 

— At Lug ton, near Dalkeith, Major George 
Lewis Macmunlo. 

19. At Eastertyre, Major Alexander Maegtashan, 
of Eastertyre, late of the East India Company's 
service. 

21. At the manse of Bervie, Mrs Glegg, spouse 
of the Rev. Mr Glegg, minister there. 

— At Edinburgh, Alexander Nicholson, Esq. 
nephew of the late Lieut-General Nicholson. 

22. At Cringletie, Major Murray. 

23. At Edinburgh, Mrs Ballantine, widow of the 
late Patrick Ballantine, Esq. of Orchard. 

— At Herbetshire Printfield. Neil Carnie, Esq. 
in the 88th year of his age. 

— At Surrey Buildings, near Glasgow, Mrs 
Campbell, aged 92, relict of James Campbell, Esq. 
of Car. wig, Argylcshire. 

21. At his house in Devonshire Place, I/ondon, 
James Hunter Blair, Esq. M.P. for Wigtonshire, 
in Galloway. 

— At London, in her 86th year, Mrs Morrison, 
widow of the late General Morrison. 

— At InvemeK, in the 74th year of her age, 
tin Barbara Nicolson, relict of the Rev. Malcolm 
Nieolson, late minister of the parish of Kiltarlity. 

26. At Dunkekl, Dr James Fisher, aged 66. 

— At Leith. Mr John Main, merchant 

27- At Hutton I-odge, near Mai ton, Yorkshire, 
Mr* General Maclcod. 

28. At Linthouse, near Glasgow, Alexander, 
third son of Alex. Smith, Esq. banker, Edinburgh. 

— At Bellegrove Place, Mrs Elisabeth Sword, 
relict of George Douglas, Esq. of Woodlands. 

29. John Lindsay, Esq. merchant, Glasgow. 

— • At Sea Bank, Rothsay, Miss Christian Brown 
Hamilton, daughter of the late Wm. Hamilton, 
Esq. of Craighlaw. 

— In the house of his sister-in-law, Mrs Grant, 
Dowager of Ki Ignis ton, at Portobdlo, near Edin- 
burgh, in the 77th year of his age, Sir John Mac* 
gregor Murray, Bart of Lanrick and Balquhidder. 
Sir John Maqgregor Murray was allied, by birth, 
to many of the most ancient Highland families, 
and was lineal male representative of Patrick 
Macgregorof that ilk. one of the chieftains, whose 
names stand inrolled In a bond of union for the 
defence of his Majesty King Charles I. subscribed 
in January 1645. — For ms distinguished public 
services in the East Indies, Sir John received the 
dignity of Baronet ; and during a highly merito- 
rious, but unostentatious career, in the course of 
which, his intimate acquaintance with, and en- 
thusiastic attachment to, the language and man- 
ners of the Highlanders, rendered him eminently 
useful to his clan and countrymen, he became 
endeared, by his private virtues, to a numerous 
circle of friends and adherents, who In his death 
experienced an irreparable loss. 

30. At Park Place, Teddington, Susan, the wife 
of Colonel Sir Robert Arbuthoot K.C.B,. Cold- 
stream Guard*. 

— At Dollar, Mr* Ann Campbell Steven, spouse 
of Mr P. Steven, of Dollar Institution. 

— At Belfast, Ann, Countess of Annealey. 

July 1. At hi* house, West Nfle-Street, Glasgow, 
James M'Indoe, Esq. late of Carbeth. 

2. At Raeburn Place, near Edinburgh, James 
Davidson, Esq. late surgeon 2d battalion Royal 
Scots. 

3. At Auchmaraioch, Mr* Bureila Hunter, wife 
of Arthur Campbell, Esq. of Auohmaimoch. 

4. Suddenly, In the 58th year of hla age, the 
Rev. George Mitchell, who had been 31 yean 
school-master of Cluny, and latterly assistant mi- 
nister of that parish. 

5. At his house, in Path head, by Kirkcaldy, after 
a long illness, Mr John Anderson, manufacturer. 


- Deaths . £Aug. 1829. 

July 7. Mr Wm. Neilaoo, sen. manufacture™ 
Paisley, in hi* 77th year. 

8. At Port Glasgow, the Rev. John Forrest, in 
the 80th year of his age. 

— At Howard Place, near Edinburgh, Mrs Helen 
Currie Lamont, spouse of James Lamont, Esq. 

— At Burnside of Dalbeattie, Mrs Couptand, 
wife of David Coupland, Esq. late of Gregory. 

9. At Tarare, near Lyons, on his way to Geneva, 
John Forbes Mitchell, Eaq. of Gloucester Place. 
Portman Square, and Phainston, in Abe rd ee n - 
shire, in the 37th year of his age. 

10. Lady G. Pratt, eldest daughter of the Mar- 
quis of Camden,— About three o’clock the young 
lady was seised with a shivering fit, suppored to 
have been caused by her having walked In the 
garden with thin shoes, and at six she expired. 

12. At Prestonpans, Captain 17101110 * ShnpanB, 
(B) R.N. aged 52. 

— At Sidmouth, Magdalen, wife of Henry 
Harvey, Esq. and daughter of Sir James HaD Of 
Dunglas, Bart. 

13. At Edinburgh, John JeffVey, Esq- late of 
AUerbeck. 

— At Inverness, in the 49th year of his age, Mr 
Duncan Robertson, merchant. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Patrick Cunningham, 
goldsmith, aged 3?. 

14. At Edinburgh, Alexander FuUartoo, Ksg- 
late land-surveyor of the customs at Perth, in thtf 
86th year of his age. 

16. At K indeace House, Charles Ilenry, total 
son of Charles Robertson, Esq. jun. of Kindancw 

— At Laurieston Place, Edinburgh, Mr John 
Drummond, linen manufacturer. 

— At Fulwood Lodge, near Liverpool, In thr 
43d year of her age, Margaret, the wife of Wilfiau 
Smith, Eaq. and eldest daughter of the late Wow 
Forsyth, Esq. 

— At Provanhall, John Buchanan, Esq. of Fta* 
ranhall. 

17- At Edinburgh, Mr William Phin. meataft 

— At Biel, William Hamilton Nisbet, Ea+4 
Dirleton and Belhaven.— No tribute can bo M 
pleasing to the memory of this venerable afk 
mm tod gentleman, than the profound md 
and regret with which the annundaftau ottm 
death has been universally received. The mH 
of his honourable character receives its IMM 
and amplest testimonies, we think, in the mad 
and open regret of his very extensive and I n fo B j 
gent tenantry— in the undisguised sorrow of tbs 
affectionate community, wno were *> ktog « 
courage*! in their industry by the vaMly ad 
usefulness of his tasteful improvement* mi 
still more, in that deep domestic grief wtfofcpd 
vades his afflicted family, which nest spadka Id 
value of the man, and which, though iMBgn 
and less heard, yet far outweighs, in our udtod 
tion, every other eulogy which cast pouthl 
paid. Honoured throughout a lengthened SBH 
the elevated society in which he moved, n Vuitt 
now felt, which indeed it will not beaesy tDaamft 

23. At Allan ton, near Dumfries, Mnwhgm 
relict of Robert Whigham, Esq. of HaUktof hit 

25. Mr John Emery, of Covent Garden tVsh 
After an illness of three weeks, caused by mb 
evasive inward debility, brought on, as ft fata 
posed, by a diseased liver, and which at laall 
Cached itself to the lungs, Mr Emery b re a ched hi 
last a few minutes past eight o'clock in the 
ing at his house in Hyde-Street. Rloocnsbur 
London. He was in his forty-seventh year. I] 
ha* left an amiable wife and seven young chiJdn 
to lament his loss. 

Lately, At his residence in MoutagaesStrei 
Russell Square, London. David Hunter, Ehq. 

— At his residence in Hawke- Street, Porta 
aged 76, John Hepburn, Esq. late Captain in tl 
21st regiment, or North British furileers, and a 
of his Majesty's Knights of Windsor. 

— At Cork, where he had cone for madkod i 
sistance, the Right Hon. John da Courey, Lq 
Kinsale, Baron Courey, and Baton of Riigisn 
Premier Baron of Ireland — HU l-ordshlp's tme 
tor was p r e s ented in 1762 to his late Mqjfstt, m 
had the honour of asserting the ancient prwfli 
of hb family, of wearing Im hat In tta Kin 
presence. The late Lord also enjoyed the mi 
privilege. 
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: unfortunate sneer against Reporters, contained in the first part of w Garden 
t,” and which has given so much offbnce to the Editor of a London weekly 
r, was never intended, by the writer of that article, to apply to any persons 
engaged in that highly important and difficult employment, but merely 
Ipcribe a class whom he had known some twenty or thirty years ago. We have 
to be personally acquainted with many gentlemen connected with the 
i in London, and most readily unite our testimony in favour of the talents, 
nts, and respectability, of this class of men, who, by their ability, fide- 
l independence, have rendered, and are daily rendering such important Ber- 
the state. But nobody knows better than the Editor of the paper in 
that this description would not have applied thirty years ago ; that it is 
; recently that newspapers have attracted to their service such force and variety of 
; and that it was very foolish to put one’s self in a passion with what was ob- 
/ nothing but a mere slip of the pen. We can assure him, moreover, that the 
i of M Garden Gossips,” against whom he has fulminated his wrath in such un- 
is, is neither an “ Edinburgh” nor u North British” divine, and that 
i been the last man alive to have knowingly spoken, in a disrespectful 
, of a class of gentlemen, whose talents and services are so creditable to ihem- 
, and valuable to their country. 


5 following, among many other articles, are destined for speedy publication • 
i Highlander, and Ariosto’s Isabella “ On the Early Italian Romances, 
. a” 44 The Gallant Adventures of Francis Corkincap, Canto Second 
; Sonnets for the Sentimental “ The Philosophy of Fiction “ Reminis- 
»of Auld Langsyne, Nos. III. and IV. “ Characters omitted in Crabbe’s Parish 
, No. IV. {” 44 The Review of Swale’s Geometrical Amusements “ On the 
i of the Planets u On Astronomical Systems 44 The Review of Hogg’s 
Hone Senfles, Nos. III. and IV. “ Disappointment ; a Tale 
: of Antor u The Life of Caleb Comhill 5” “ The Witch of Edderton 
i Review of Dr Muir’s Sermons,” Ac. &c. Ac. 

f Tam, No, VIII.” came too late to hand for insertion in our present Number ; 
1 of course appear in its successor. 

, s Fragment” is a “ singularly wild and original” production ; so 
, that we don’t understand a single line of it from beginning to end. Like 
the most approved specimens of modem singing, the meaning has been 
1 up by the music. 

t Parthenon having been adopted as the model of the National Monument, all 
rffiseussion on that subject would be impertinent and useless. For this reason, 
m only, we have declined inserting the paper sent us by C. 

r 4 le mishap that befel Dr Sleek is too well known to be interesting, however 
* r told. 


• The Pirates of Ithaca,” by the author of the “ Adventure in Athens ,” will pro- 
feWy appear in our next. 


We owe an apology to the author of the paper on u The African Institution, and 
the French and Portuguese Slave Trade” for so long delaying his paper : but as we 
have received much additional information on the subject of the infemous contraband 
in human beings, we have been unavoidably compelled to defer taking up the 
aibjeet de novo, till we should have time to digest and arrange that information. 

“ Henry the MhnstrcTs Wallace,” being the second part of “ Scottish Literature” 
ve have not yet found leisure to peruse and decide upon. This may surprise the au- 
thor; but we pledge ourselves to satisfy him, that, hitherto, it has been impossible for 
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us, in any given month, to dispose of the mass of papers that has flowed in upon us. 
We admit that we are in arrears with some of our friends, but we have taken mea- 
susres to work up our lee-way. 

“ The Hall of ToroeUanJ' with the author’s modest and becoming letter, was duly 
received ; but there are some circumstances which render publication impossible. In 
the first place, we have reason to think that the author is mistaken as to some of the 
facts upon which he has grounded his tale ; in the next place, it would be cruel and 
barbarous, to tear open wounds which are hardly closed and cicatrised ; and in th« 
last place, we have the honour to know personally the brave and chivalrous chief 
who has been made* the hero of this tale of blood ; and we can say, from long and in- 
timate knowledge, that never man has been more shamefully misrepresented, or more 
foully traduced, or, by those who knew him, more entirely loved and respected. We 
hope this statement will be satisfactory to our correspondent, from whom we shall be 
happy to receive contributions on less delicate and dangerous subjects. 

We regret that the author of “ The Portrait' has taken so much trouble on oat 
account, as, upon mature consideration, we do not think we can publish his effhsioo. 

The following “ Lines on Greece" we take the opportunity of inserting here, hivi 
ing omitted to do so in the body of the Number. 


LIKES OK GBEECE. 


Thebe is a land, a lovely land. 

Where everlasting Summer reigns, 
Where all that’s beautifal and grand 
Breathes from her mountains and her 
plains ; * 

Where placid seas in brightness sleep, 
Around her gardens of the deep ; 

Her Eden Isles — for ever fair. 

As when th* Immortals linger’d there ; 
Where columns, lonely, dim, and dread, 
Speak loudly of the mighty dead. 

Whose fame, an everlasting gleam 
Sheds over mountain, gulf, and stream. 

That land is Greece — 

Of sage and hero but the grave, 

And birth-place only to the slave ; 

Upon her sons, degenerate grown, 

The mighty mountains seem to frown ; 
Her waters, as they wander on, 

For parted glory make their moan ; 

Each ruin’s sombre, stem remains, 

Mocks at the wretch who brooks his chains ; 


Seems to rebuke the suffering slave : 

Yet now, fair Fbeedom’s flag once 
more 

Waves on her long-forsaken shore ; 

The patriot flame at last hath burst 
On Turkish tyranny accurst ; 

But not a helping hand is nigh. 

To strike for struggling Liberty ! 

Oh, England ! in the cause of Kings, 
Thy blood hath flow’d from counties 
springs; 

And dost thon shun to lead the van. 

In cause of Freedom and of Man ? 

And calmly see the Moslem horde 
Doom babe and mother to the sword ? 
Oh ! wake-— and bid thy thunders knell— 
Their lightnings blast the Infidel 
Sweep him from Europe’s fair domains— 
Sweep him from Grecia’s classic 
From lands of fame and hallow’d 
Too long polluted with his crimes. 
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HIGH WATER AT LEITH. 


Days. 

Oct. 1822. 
Tu. 1 
W. 2 
Th. 3 
Fr. 4 
8a. 5 

Su. 6 
M. 7 
Tu. 8 
W. 9 
Th. 10 
Fr. 11 
Sa. 12 
Su. 13 
M. 14 
Tu. 15 
W. 16 


Days. 
Oct. 1822J 


Mom. 
h. m. 


9 

3 

4 


59 

29 

0 


Mom. 

H. M. 

2 4 

2 44 

3 22 

4 6 

4 49 

5 43 

6 49 
8 11 
9 40 

10 52 

11 46 
0 8 * 

0 47 

1 22 

1 56 

2 28 
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h. m. 
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8 56 

10 17 

11 21 

0 30 

1 6 

1 39 

2 12 
2 44 


Th. 17 
Fr. 18 
Sa. 19 
Su. 20 
M. 21 
Tu. 22 
W. 23 
Th. 24 
Fr. 25 
Sa. 26 
Su. 27 
M. 28 
Tu. 29 
W. 30 
Th. 31 


4 37 

5 18 

6 10 

7 18 

8 38 

9 40 

10 56 

11 46 
0 10 

0 54 

1 41 

2 25 


Even. 
h. « M. 
S 14 

3 45 

4 19 

4 57 

5 41 

6 42 

8 0 
9 1 

10 26 
11 21 

0 32 

1 17 

2 5 
2 48 


MOON’S PHASES. 

Mean Time. 

a. H. 

Last Quart^Mon. 7. 19 past 3 after. 

New Moon^Tues. 15. 5 1 morn. 

Pirst Quarts. Wed. 23. 20 — 5 morn: 
hull Moon^Wed. 30. 12 — 9 morn. 


TERMS, Stc. 

October 

10. River Tweed doses. 

1 1. Old Michaelmas, 

25. St. Crispin, M. 
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Ik our Review of the former of these 
volumes, we followed no general rule 
in the selection of our extracts, and, 
accordingly, were led to exhibit to 
oor readers some delectable speci- 
mens of that petty and inglorious 
sort of vexatious warfare carried on 
against the Fallen Chief, by his high- 
ly-accomplished and indefatigable 
gaoler and tormentor. Sir Hudson 
Lowe, the selection of whom, for 
that enviable and honourable office, 
reflects so much honour on the dis- 
crimination, if not the humanity or 
justice, of the British Government. 
The disingenuous practices here de- 
nounced, however, and the incessant 
complain t 8 , accusations, heart-burn- 
ings, altercations, and remonstran- 
ces, to which they unavoidably gave 
birth, 00 sicken the mind *, by their 
frequent repetition, that, in our no- 
tice of the second volume, we shall 
endeavour to steer clear of these hu- 
miliating topics, and to confine our 
attention, and that of our readers, to 
matters of less sombre character, and 
more refreshing interest. 

We recommence our extracts, then, 
with die following particulars re- 
specting Moreau and Pichegru, (in- 
cluding the treachery of the former 


to his brother conspirator,) which are 
at once new and interesting : — 
Afterwards he conversed for some time 
about Moreau, and said, that he was by 
no means a man of that superior talent 
which the English supposed; that he was 
a good general of division, but not ad- 
apted for the command of a great army. 
“ Moreau was brave,” said he, u indo- 
lent, and a bon vxvant. He did nothing 
at his quartler gbiiral but loll on a sofa, 
or walk about with a pipe in his mouth. 
He scarcely ever read a book. His dis- 
position was naturally good, but he was 
influenced by his wife and mother-in-law, 
who were two intriguers. I recommend- 
ed Moreau to marry her at the desire of 
Josephine, who loved her because she was 
a creole. Moreau had fallen greatly in 
estimation on account of his conduct to- 
wards Pichegru. After Leoben, the se- 
nate of Venice were foolish enough to 
stir up a rebellion against the French ar- 
mies, without being either sufficiently 
strong themselves, or having adequate as- 
sistance from other powers to promise 
the slightest hope of success. In conse- 
quence of this, I caused Venice to be 
occupied by the French troops. An agent 
of the Bourbons, the Count d’Entrai- 
gues, whom I suppose you have heard of 
in England, was there at the time. Fear- 
ing the consequences, he escaped out of 
Venice, but on his way to Vienna (I thiDk 
he said) he was arrested on the Brenta 
by Bernadotte, with all his papers. As 
soon as it was known who he was, he was 
sent to me, being esteemed a man of some 


• In reference to his disputes with Sir Hudson Lowe, Napoleon might say, with 
ruth, as he of the “sevenfold shield” ( clypei dombius scptcmphcis Ajax) said 
fondly, but contemptuously, of his artful and cunning rival, in their contest about 
be p ot a c wii on of the armour of Achilles : 

Ipse tialit pretium jam nunc ccrtaminis hujus ; 

Quod cum rictus erit, mf.cuk certfosc fcrctur. 
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importance. Amongst his papers we 
found his plans, and the correspondence 
of Pichegru with the Bourbons. I had 
them immediately attested by Berthier 
and two others, sealed and sent to the Di- 
rectory, as they were of the greatest con- 
sequence. I then examined d’Entraigues 
myself, who, when he saw that the con- 
tents of his papers were known, thought 
there was no use in attempting conceal- 
ment any longer, and confessed every 
thing. He even told me more than I 
could possibly have expected ; let me into 
the secret plans of the Bourbons, with the 
names of their English partizans, and, in 
fact, the information I obtained from him 
was so full and so important, that it de- 
termined me how to act on the moment, 
and was the chief cause of the measures 
I then pursued, and of the proclamation 
which I issued to the army, warning them, 
that, if necessary, they would be called 
upon to cross the mountains, and re-enter 
their native country, to crush the traitors 
who were plotting against the existence 
of the republic. At this time Pichegru 
was chief of the legislative body. The 
Count d’Entraigues was so communica- 
tive, that 1 really felt obliged to him, and 
I may say that he almost gained me. He 
was a man of talent and acuteness, in- 
telligent and pleasant to converse with, 
though he proved afterwards to be a mau- 
vau sujet. Instead of putting him in 
confinement, I allowed him to go where 
be pleased in Milan, gave him every in- 
dulgence, and did not even put him in 
surveillance . A few days afterwards I 
received orders from the Directory to 
cause him to be shot, or, what in those 
times was equivalent to it, to tiy him by 
a military commission, and sentence to be 
immediately executed. I wrote to the 
Directory, that he had given very useful 
information* and did not deserve such a 
return ; and, finally, that I could not exe- 
cute it ; that if they still insisted upon 
shooting him, they must do it themselves. 
Shortly after this, d’Entraigues escaped 
into Switzerland, from whence the coqnin 
had the impudence to write a libel, accus- 
ing me of having treated him in the most 
barbarous manner, and even with having 
put him in irons; when the fact was, 
that I had allowed him so much liberty, 
that it was not until after he had escaped for 
several days that his flight was discovered, 
and then only by having seen the arrival 
of the Count d’Entraigues notified in the 
Swiss papers, which at first was thought 
to be impossible, but on sending to exa- 
mine his quarters, it w as found to be true. 
This conduct of d’Entraigues greatly dis- 
pleased all who at Milan had been wit- 
nesses of the indulgent manner in which 


QSept. 

I treated him. Amongst others, some 
ambassadors and diplomatic characters 
were so much offended, that they drew 
up and signed a declaration contradictory 
of these accusations. In consequence of 
the information gained from d*fintraignes, 
Pichegru was banished to Cayenne. 

44 Immediately after the seizure of 
d’Entraigues, Desaix came to see me. 
Conversing with him about Pichegru, I 
remarked, that we had been greatly de- 
ceived, and expressed my surprise that 
his treason had not been discovered 
sooner. ‘ Why,’ said Desaix, 4 we knew 
of it three months ago.’ 4 How can that 
be possible ?* 1 replied. Desaix then re- 
counted to me the manner in which Mo- 
reau, with whom he had been at that 
time, had found in the baggage of the 
Austrian general Klingspor a correspon- 
dence of Pichegru’s, in which his plans 
in favour of the Bourbons were detailed, 
and those of the false manoeuvres which 
he intended to put in practice. I asked 
Desaix if this had been communicated to 
the Directory ? He replied, 4 No ;* that 
Moreau did not wish to ruin Pichegru, 
and had desired him to say nothing a- 
bout it. I told Desaix that he had acted 
very wrong ; that he ought immediately 
to have sent all the papers to the Direc- 
tory, as I had done ; that, in fret, it was 
tacitly conniving at the destruction of his 
native country. As soon as Moreau was 
informed that Pichegru was found out, 
he denounced him to the army as a traitor, 
and sent to the Directory the papers con- 
taining the proofs of it, w hich he had 
kept concealed in his possession for some 
months, and allowed Pichegru to he 
chosen chief of the legislative body; 
though he knew that he was plotting 
the destruction of the republic. Moreau 
was accused this time, and with justice, 
of double treachery. 4 Thou hast first,* 
it was said, 4 betrayed thy country, by 
concealing the treason of Pichegru, and 
afterwards thou hast uselessly betrayed 
thy friend, by disclosing what thou 
o ugh test to have made known before; 
but which, when concealed by thee until 
it was discovered by other means, ought 
to have ever remained a secret in thy 
breast.’ Moreau never recovered the es- 
teem of the public again.” 

I mentioned the retreat of Moreau, 
and asked if he had not displayed great 
military talents in it ? 44 That retreat,” 
replied the emperor, 44 instead of being 
what you say, was the greatest Wander 
that ever Moreau committed. If he bad, 
instead of retreating, made a detour , and 
inarched in the rear of Prince Charles,” 
(I think he said,) 44 he would have de- 
stroyed or taken the Austrian army — 
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The Directory were jealous of me, and 
wanted to divide, if possible, the military 
reputation ; and as they could not give cre- 
dit to Moreau for a victory, they did for 
a retreat, which they caused to be extolled 
in the highest terms; though even the 
Austrian generals condemned Moreau for 
haring done it- You may probably here- 
after,*' continued Napoleon, “ have an 
opportunity of hearing the opiniou of 
French generals on the subject, who were 
presen t , and you will find it consonant to 
mine. Instead of credit, Moreau merit- 
ed the gre at es t censure and disgrace for 
it. As a general? Pichegru had much 
mere talent than Moreau *.*’ 

We cannot say we think the spe- 
culation we are about to quote very 
remarkable either for the soundness 
of its premises or the probability of 
its conclusion. Before Russia can 
invade India, Persia must first be 
brushed from the map ; an achieve- 
ment which, opposed, as it must ne- 
cessarily be, by the whole force of 
the British empire in both hemis- 
pheres, the Russians are by no means 
likely ever to accomplish. But even 
had they succeeded in attaining this 
preliminary object, still, though Bri- 
tish ascendancy in India might be 
endangered by the intestine comrao- 
tkms which such an event would na- 
turally create, yet it does by no 
means follow that it would be de- 
stroyed, or even very seriously en- 
dangered- By the majority Of the 
natives of the Indian Peninsula, the 
mildness, impartiality, and justice of 
the British Government, have been 
felt and acknowledged ; and hence, 
reasoning from the known principles 
of the human mind, the people would 
rather be inclined to “ tear those ills 
they have, than fly to others that they 


know not pf." In the next place, we 
have a formidable army in India ; 
inured to the climate — thoroughly 
acquainted with the country and the 
people — brave — and, as freouent ex- 
perience has demonstrated, firmly 
attached to the British interest. The 
Russians, on the contrary, with the 
exception of some of the barbarian 
hordes, whom they sometimes call 
no from the womb of the desart, and 
who are rather an incumbrance than 
a help to a regular army, would 
speedily be consumed under the 
burning sun of India, like the Cru- 
saders of old, in the Holy Wars in 
Syria ; or, to take a more recent and 
palpable example, like the French 
troops in their fatal retreat from Mos- 
cow, under the intolerable rigours of 
a Russian winter. Throw into the 
balance, also, the enormous resources 
of this mighty empire, as contrasted 
with the limited means of Russia, 
the employment which we should 
certainly contrive to create for a large 
portion of the Russian troops in Eu- 
rope, — the probable invasion of Po- 
land, for the possession of which she 
has violated so many treaties, and 
committed so many crimes, — the en- 
dangering of Finland, — the annihila- 
tion of her trade, — the destruction of 
her capital and her seaport towns, — 
and the almost certain formation of 
a coalition against her among the 
powers of Europe, justly and poli- 
tically jealous of such excessive ag- 
grandizement ; — let the reader, we 
say, throw these considerations into 
the scale, — weigh well the import of 
the other topics which we have just 
hinted at, — and then ask himself, if 
the following speculation be any 
thing but one of those splendid and 


• Madame de Stasl, catching the favourite note of our own Opposition prints, asserts 
that this conspiracy was wholly of Buonaparte’s hatching, and that George Cadoudal 
acted merely as his agent, in entrapping two men whose talents and reputation he 
feared. The good lady, however, has given us nothing but her own assertion in proof 
of this notable discovery. Now, in the first place, Pichegru was a declared and no- 
torious Bourbon ist, and by Madame de StaeTs own showing, Moreau was exces- 
sively imprudent ; which may surely account for the detection of the plot, without the 
necessity of calumniating the memory of Cadoudal. In the next place, had Cadoudal 
been a mere agent of the police, it is not very likely that he would have been executed 
for rendering so essential a service to the Republic, as discovering a plot which had 
threatened its very existence ; or, to the first consul, by removing two formidable 
rivals out of his way. We have never heard that it was the practice of the French 
Government to bang their own spies, however free they may have sometimes made 
*hh those of other people who fell into their hands. The reader has already seen 
»ith what indulgence Buonaparte treated Entraigues, though a traitor, merely because 
he bad communicated important information at a critical moment. 
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romantic fictions, with which great 
minds are sometimes known to a- 
muse themselves : 

After leaving the bath, Napoleon spoke 
about Russia, and said, that the Euro- 
pean nations would yet find that he had 
adopted the best possible policy at the 
time he had intended to re-establish the 
kingdom of Poland, which would be the 
only effectual means of stopping the in- 
creasing power of Russia. It was put- 
ting a barrier, a dyke to that formidable 
empire, which it was likely would yet 
overwhelm Europe. u I do not think,” 
said he, 44 that I shall live to see it ; but 
you may. You are in the flower of your 
age, and may expect to live thirty-five 
years longer. I think that you will see, 
that the Russians will either invade and 
take India, or enter Europe with four 
hundred thousand Cossacs, and other in- 
habitants of the desert, and two hundred 
thousand real Russians. When Paul was 
so violent against you, he sent to me for 
a plan to invade India. I sent him one, 
with instructions in detail.” (Here Na- 
poleon showed to me, on a map, the 
routes, and the different points from 
whence the army was to have proceeded.) 
u From a port in the Caspian Sea he was 
to have marched on to India. Russia,” 
continued he, “ must either fall or ag- 
grandize herself ; and it is natural to sup- 
pose that the latter will take place. By 
invading other countries, Russia has two 
points to gain, — an increase of civilization 
and polish, by rubbing against other 
powers •, the acquisition of money, and 
the rendering friends to herself the in- 
habitants of the deserts, with whom some 
years back she was at war. The Cossacs, 
Calmucks, and other barbarians, who 
have accompanied the Russians into 
France, and other parts of Europe, hav- 
ing once acquired a taste for the luxuries 
of the South, will carry back to their de- 
serts the remembrance of places where 
they had such fine women, fine living ; 
and not only will not themselves be able 
to endure their own barbarous and sterile 
regions, but will cohimunicate to their 
neighbours a desire to conquer these de- 
licious countries. In all human probabi- 
lity, Alexander will be obliged, either to 
take India from you, in order to gain 
riches and provide employment for them, 
and thereby prevent a revolution in Rus- 
sia; or he will make an irruption into 
Europe, at the head of some hundred 
thousand of those barbarians on horse- 
back, and two hundred thousand infan- 
try, and carry every thing before him. 

• The literal English of his words. 


in Exile. £8ept- 

What I say to you is confirmed by the 
history of all ages ; during which it has 
been invariably observed, that whenever j 
those barbarians once got a taste of the 
south of Europe, they always returned to 
attempt new conquests and ravages, and 
have finally succeeded in making them- 
selves masters of the country. It is na- 
tural to man to desire to better his condi- 
tion ; and those canaille, when they con- 
trast their own deserts with the fine pro- 
vinces they have left, will always have an 
itching after the latter; well knowing, 
also, that no nation will retaliate, or at- 
tempt to take their deserts from them, . 
Those canaille ,” continued he, u possess | 
all the requisites for conquest. They are 
brave, active, patient of fatigue and bad 
living, poor, and desirous of enriching I 
themselves. I think, however, that all 
depends upon Poland. If Alexander suc- 
ceeds in incorporating Poland with Rus- 
sia, that is to say, in perfectly reconciling 
the Poles to the Russian government, and 
not merely subduing the country, he has 
gained the greatest step towards subdu- 
ing India. My opinion is, that he will 
attempt either the one or the other of 
the projects I have mentioned; and 1 
think the last to be most probable.” 

The “ Ten Years Exile* of Ma- 
dame de Stael we have always re- 
garded as a deplorable example of 
the self-delusion created by over- 
weening vanity — of the influence of 
a powerful imagination, in distorting 
and magnifying to monstrosity the 
most simple and ordinary occurrences 
— and of that morbid self-love which 
Madame de Stael has herself so elo- 
quently depicted in her character of 
Rousseau ; and which, blind to the 
clearest truths, and captivated only 
with its own delusions, imagines the 
whole world engaged in a common 
conspiracy to thwart its favourite 
objects. What assignable purpose 
could Buonaparte propose to mmself 
by persecuting a helpless woman ? 
The truth seems to be, however, that 
any restraints to which that cele- 
brated female was subjected, were 
the natural consequences of her rest- 
less and intriguing disposition, of 
an affectation of singularity, and of 
a desire to attract notice, by speaking 
or acting in opposition to the public 
sentiment, or the conduct of the go- 
vernment. No one, accordingly, can 
read, without a smile, her absurd 
gabbling about “ the system of fmmon 
adopted by Buonaparte,'* or the hero- 
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ia in which she imagined she was 
raising an imperishable record of her 
hatred to arbitrary power ; while, at 
the same time, die was secretly offer- 
ing to become “ black and white” for 
the roan whom, in her seditious cote- 
ries — where she took especial care to 
haTe every person assembled who was 
known to oe obnoxious to the imperial 
government — she described as the 
common enemy of the friends of liber- 
ty in every nation of the world. The 
real truth seems to be, that Buona- 
parte could never be made to com- 
prehend, that the support of a glib- 
tongue d bluestocking was indispen- 
sable to the security of the imperial 
throne, and, accordingly, took no 
puns to attach to his interests a wo- 
man, who was only formidable by 
the libels she might indite, or the ca- 
lumnies she might propagate. Had 
Napoleon, however, been complai- 
sant enough to pronounce Madame 
de Stael la premiere femme du monde 
who doubts that we should have been 
spared the posthumous sottises of the 
“ Ten Years Exile,” and that the 
hook “ On Germany” would never 
have been burnt by the Due de Ro- 
vigo, because no niche had been 
found in it for the army of France 
and Napoleon the Great ? That die 
precautions adopted against Madame 
de Stael were solely of a preventive 
character, — to anticipate the mischief 
she might occasion, and without the 
least admixture of a vindictive spi- 
rit, — is evident from the fact, that, 
after she had, by her folly, incurred 
the marked displeasure of the em- 
peror, his brother Joseph continued 
to visit, befriend, and patronize her, 
without the remotest interference on 
the part of Napoleon to prevent him. 
The anecdote we are about to give, 
will, we think, place the motives of 
Madame de Stael beyond contro- 
versy. 

Napoleon then spoke about Madame 
de Stael. u Madame de Stael,” said he, 
** a woman of considerable talent 
sad great ambition ; but so extremely 
intriguing and restless , as to give rise to 
the observation, that she would throw 
her friends into the sea, that at the mo- 
ment of drowning she might have an op- 
portunity of saving them. I was obliged 
to brash her from court. At Geneva, 
she became very intimate with my bro- 
ther Joseph, whom she gained by her 


conversation and writings. When I re- 
turned from Elba, she sent her son to be 
presented to me, on purpose to ask pay- 
ment of two millions, which her father 
Ncckar had lent out of his private pro- 
perty to Louis XVI. and to offer her ser- 
vices, provided 1 complied with this re- 
quest. As I knew w hat he wanted, and 
thought that I could not grant it with- 
out ill-treating others who were in a si- 
milar predicament, I did not wish to see 
him, and gave directions that he should 
not be introduced. However, Joseph 
would not be denied, and brought big* 
in spite of this order, the attendants at 
the door not liking to refuse my brother, 
especially as he said that he would be 
answerable for the consequences. 1 re- 
ceived him very politely, heard his bu- 
siness, and replied, that I was very sorry 
it was not in my power to comply with 
his rpquest, as it was contrary to the 
laws, and w ould do an injustice to many 
others. Madame de Stael w as not, how- 
ever, contented with this. She wrote a 
long letter to Fouch£, in which she sta- 
ted her claims, and that she wanted the 
money in order to portion her daughter 
in marriage to the Due de Broglie, pro- 
mising, that if I complied with her re- 
quest, I might command her and hers ; 
that she would be black and white for me / 
Fouche communicated this, and advised 
me strongly to comply, urging, that in 
so critical a time she might be of con- 
siderable service. I answered, that I 
would make no bargains.” 

“ Shortly after my return from the 
conquest of Italy,” continued he, 44 I was 
accosted by Madame de Stael in a large 
company, though at that time I avoided 
going out much in public. She follow- 
ed me every w here, and stuck so close 
that I could not shake her ofE At last 
she asked me, 4 Who at this moment is 
la premiere femme du monde ?’ intend- 
ing to pay a compliment to me, and ex- 
pecting that I would return it. I looked 
at her, and coldly replied, 4 she w r HO 
HAS BORNE THE GREATEST NUMBER 
or children,’ turned round, and left 
her greatly confused and' abashed. He 
concluded by observing, that he could 
not call her a wicked woman, but that 
she was a restless intrigante , possessed 
of considerable talent and influence.” 

Our next extract shall exhibit an 
account of a singular character. 

Mr Manning, accompanied by Captain 
Balston, came up to Count Bertrand’s. 
The former told me that he had been di- 
rected by the governor, for what reason 
he could not divine, not to communicate 
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to the Count that he had sent a few pre- 
sents to him for Napoleon. After they 
had been about an hour at Count Ber- 
trand's, Napoleon came in, accompanied 
by General Montholon. He accosted 
Captain Balston first, and observed, 44 Oh, 
I have seen you here before.” He then 
asked Mr Manning some questions. Man- 
ning related, that he had been in France 
in 1805, (I think,) and was one of the 
persons who had been detained ; that he 
had written a letter to him, (Napoleon,) 
stating that he was travelling for the be- 
nefit of the world at large, which had pro- 
cured his release. 44 What protection bad 
you ?” asked Napoleon. “ Had you a 
letter from Sir Joseph Banks to me ?” 
Manning replied, that he had no protec- 
tion whatever, nor letter from Sir Joseph 
Banks, nor had he any friends to interest 
themselves in his behalf; that he had 
merely written a letter to him stating his 
situation. 44 Was it your simple letter 
which obtained your liberty ?” asked Na- 
poleon. 44 It was my simple letter,” re- 
plied Manning, 44 that induced you to 
grant it to me, for which I am very 
gratefol, and beg to thank you.” Napo- 
leon asked him where he had lived ? &c., 
and looked at the map of the countries in 
the atlas of Los Cases, asking a variety 
of questions about the route he had taken ; 
whether he had seen the Grand Lama ; 
the manners, customs. Sue. of the coun- 
tries he had passed through. 

Manning gave him a clear and concise 
reply to every question ; said, that he had 
seen the Lama, whom he described to be 
an intelligent boy of seven years old, and 
had performed the same ceremonies in 
his presence as were done by others who 
were admitted to it. Napoleon said, 
44 How did you escape being taken as a 
spy ?” 44 1 hope,” replied Manning, 

44 that there is nothing in my counten- 
ance which would indicate my being a 
spy ;” at which Napoleon laughed, and 
said, 44 How came it to pass that you, be- 
ing profane, according to their ideas, could 
gain admission to the presence of the 
Lama ?” Mr Manning answered, that 
he honoured and paid respect to all reli- 
gions, and thereby gained admission. Na- 
poleon desired to know if be had passed 
for -an Englishman, and observed that the 
shape of his nose would indicate his being 
an European ? The other replied, that 
he had passed for a native of Calcutta, 
but he believed it was known that he was 
an Englishman; that there were some 
races of men there who had a similar 
formation of nose. Napoleon then ob- 
served with a smile, that 44 Messieurs les 
voyageurs frequently told conics, and that 
the existence of the Grand Lama had 
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been denied by several.” Manning an- 
swered, 44 Jc ne sub pas\du nombre de ces 
voyageurs Id ; that truth was not false- 
hood ;” at which Napoleon laughed, and 
asked many other questions. Manning 
related, that the chief part of the revenues 
of the Grand Lama arose from p re s ents 
made to him by the princes, and others 
who believed in him ; that temporally, 
however, he was subject to the Chinese ; 
that he never married, neither did his 
priests; that the body into which, ac- 
cording to their belief, the spirit passed, 
was discovered by signs known only to 
the priests. Napoleon then asked several 
questions about the Chinese language, the 
late embassy, if the Russians had ever 
penetrated in that direction, and whether 
he intended to publish an account of his 
travels ? after which, he asked Balston 
some questions about his ship, wished 
them a good-morning, and departed. 

There is no part of Buonapartes 
public conduct which has been the 
subject of more violent and bitter ani- 
madversion, in this country, than his 
detention of the English resident in 
France, after the rupture of the 
short-lived and precarious peace of 
Amiens. Napoleon himself defend- 
ed the measure on the principle of 
retaliation, asserting, that he only 
did by land what the British had 
previously set him the example of 
doing at sea. On the validity of this 
plea we pronounce no opinion ; but 
we do assert, that the kind considera- 
tion and indulgence which he showed, 
to many literary men, were such as to 
reflect upon him the highest credit. 
Of this Mr Forsyth and Mr Dodwell,, 
— to say nothing of Mr Manning, 
whose case is now, for the first time, 
brought under public notice — in 
striking examples. The former of 
these gentlemen was, for a considera- 
ble time, permitted to reside in Paris., 
and to indulge in the most unlimited 
intercourse with literature and liter- 
ary men, and but for the outra&eouii 
conduct of jnany of the English de- 
tenus, might have had this indul- 
gence greatly extended, or perhapt 
even procured his liberty. The lat- 
ter, through the means of M. Le Che- 
valier, the celebrated author of the 
book on the Topography of Troy , 
was suffered, on bis parole, to extern l 
his travels to Greece and the Ionian 
Isles ; the fruits of which have been 
given to the world in his Antiquaziai t 
and Classical Tour in Greece, by fa 
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the most learned and satisfactory 
work which has yet appeared on that 
rich and almost inexhaustible field of 
inquiry. The case of Mr Manning, 
who, on his "simple letter/' obtained 
his liberty, furnishes another illus- 
tration of the spirit by which the im- 
perial government was actuated in 
every thing which related to the ex- 
tension of knowledge, and the im- 
provement of letters, and must, we 
should imagine, prove somewhat 
puzzling to those individuals whose 
favourite topic is the remorseless cha- 
racter of the despotism which Napo- 
leon had organised and established in 
Fiance. Now, to these persons we 
say, take the history of all the Bour- 
bons, from the first elevation of that 
family to the throne, till the present 
hour, and we defy you to produce as 
many instances of a similar considera- 
tion and generosity displayed during 
any or all of the wars waged with 
this country, as the despot Napoleon 
exhibited in the course of a few 
years, even when carrying on a heU 
turn intemecivum with the country of 
those persons to whom the indulgence 
m question was extended. 

Although, in our notice of these 
volumes, we have been careful to 
avoid, as much as possible, those ex- 
tracts which, however interesting per 
st, have already become hackneyed, 
by being bandied about in all the 
Museums, Literary Gazettes, and 
Newspapers of the kingdom, we can- 
not refuse a place to the following 
character of Murat, which is truly and 
powerfully delineated, and rendered 
intensely interesting by those brief 
and rapid historical notices which 
Napoleon, upon all such occasions, 
introduces, — with peculiar felicity 
and effect. 


I informed him that Colonel Matirone, 
aid-de-camp to Murat, had published 
some anecdotes of his late master. 
“ What does he say of me ?” said Na- 
poleon. I replied, that I had not seen 
the book, but had been informed by Sir 
Thomas Reade that he spoke ill of him. 
“ Oh,” said he, laughing,) “ that is no- 
thing; I am well accustomed to it. But 
what does he say ?” 1 answered, it was 
asserted that Murat had imputed the loss 
of the battle of Waterloo to the cavalry 
not having been properly employed, and 
had said, that if he (Murat) had com- 
manded them, the French would have 
gained the victory. w It is very probable,” 
replied Napoleon ; w I could not be every 
where; and Murat was the best cavalry of- 
ficer in the world. He would have given 
more impetuosity to the charge. There 
wanted but very little, I assure you, to 
gain the day for me. Enfoncer deux oh 
trou baiaillons, and in all probability Mu- 
rat would have effected that. There were 
not, I believe, two such officers in the 
world, as Murat for the cavalry, and 
Drouot for the artillery. Murat was a 
most singular character. Four and twen- 
ty years ago, when he was a captain, I 
made him my aid-de-camp, and subse- 
quently raised him to be what he was. 
He loved, I may rather say adored me. 
In my presence he was as it were struck 
with awe, and ready to fall at my feet. 
I acted wrong in having separated him 
from me, as without me he was nothing. 
With me he was my right arm. Order 
Murat to attack and destroy four or five 
thousand men in such a direction, it was 
done in a moment; but leave him to 
himself, he was an imbecile without judg- 
ment. I cannot conceive how so brave a 
a man could be so /ache. He was no 
where brave unless before the enemy. 
There he was probably the bravest man 
in the world. His boiling courage car- 
ried him into the midst of the enemy, 
couvert de pennes jutqu'au clochcr *, and 
glittering with gold. How he escaped is 


• The inimitable lines on Murat, contained in Lord Byron’s Ode from the Frcncli, 
bear such a striking coincidence with the traits of character so graphically thrown to- 
getha* in the above extract, that we cannot refuse ourselves the gratification of trans- 
cribing them. 

** And thorn, too, of the snow-white plume ! Like a stream which burst its banks. 
Whose realm refus’d thee even a tomb ; While helmets cleft and sabres clashing. 
Better hadst thou still been leading Shone and shiver’d fast around thee — 

France o’er hosts of hirelings bleeding, Of the fate at last which found thee : 

Than sold thyself to death and shame Was that haughty plume laid low 
Far a meanly royal name, By a slave’s dishonest blow ? 

Soeh as he of Naples wears. Once — as the moon sways o’er the tide. 

Who thy blood-bought title bears. It roll’d in air the warrior’s guide : 

Tattle didst thou deem when dashing Through the smoke-created night 

On thy war-horse through the ranks, Of the dark and sulphurous fight. 
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a miracle, being, at he was, always a dis- 
tinguished mark, and fired at by every 
body. Even the Cossdcs admired him 
on account of his extraordinary bravery. 
Every day Murat was engaged in single 
combat with some of them, and never re- 
turned without his sabre dropping with 
the blood of those whom he had slain. 
He was a paladin, in fact a Don Quixote 
in the field ; but take him into the cabi- 
net, he was a poltroon without judgment 
or decision. Murat and Ney were the 
bravest men I ever witnessed. Murat, 
however, was a much nobler character 
than Ney. Murat was generous and 
open ; Ney partook of the canaille. 
Strange to say, however, Murat, though 
he loved me, did me more mischief ‘than 
any other person in the world. When I 
left Elba, I sent a messenger to acquaint 
him with what I had done. Immediate- 
ly he must attack the Austrians. The 
messenger went upon his knees to pre- 
vent him ; but in vain. He thought me al- 
ready master of France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land, and that he must make his peace, and 
not adhere to demi-mlsurcs . Like a mad- 
man, he attacked the Austrians with his 
canaille , and ruined me. For at that time 
there was a negociation going on between 
Austria and me, stipulating that the for- 
mer should remain neuter, which would 
have been finally concluded, and I should 
have reigned undisturbed. But as soon 
as Murat attacked the Austrians, the 
emperor immediately conceived that he 
was acting by my directions, and indeed 
it will be difficult to make posterity be- 
lieve to the contrary. Mctternich said, 
4 Oh, the Emperor Napoleon is the same 
as ever. A man of iron. The trip to 
Elba has not changed him. Nothing 
will ever alter him : all or nothing for 
him.* Austria joined the coalition, and I 
was lost. Murat was unconscious that 
my conduct was regulated by circumstan- 
ces, and adapted to them. He was like 
a man gazing at the scenes shifting at 
the opera, without ever thinking of the 
machinery behind, by which the whole 


is moved. He never, however, thought 
that his secession in the first instance 
would have been so injurious to me, or 
he would not have joined the allies. He 
concluded tliat 1 should be obliged to give 
up Italy and some other countries, bat 
never contemplated my total ruin.** 

The following will, no doubt, a- 
mongst a certain class, be regarded 
as an additional proof of that utter 
disregard and contempt of human 
suffering, for which Napoleon has 
been supposed to be so remarkable. 

Some packages and cases, containing a 
superb set of chessmen and table, two 
magnificent carved ivory work-baskets, 
and a set of ivory counters and box, all 
of Chinese manufacture, sent to Count 
Bertrand, for Napoleon. They were ac- 
companied by a letter, stating that they 
had been made by order of the Hon. Mr 
Elphinstone, for the purpose of being pre- 
sented to the distinguished personage 
whose initials they bore, as a mark of the 
gratitude entertained by the donor, for the 
extraordinary humanity displayed by him, 
which was the means of saving the life of 
a beloved brother*. A letter from Sr 
Hudson Lowe, also came with them, 
stating, that when he had promised Cooat 
Bertrand, a day or two before, that they 
should be sent, he was little aware, Alt 
on opening them, he should have disco- 
vered something so objectionable, and 
which, according to the letter of his in- 
structions, ought to prevent their beii# 
sent. 

General Wurmser, the brave d* 
fender of Mantua, appears to hif* 
impressed Napoleon in the mo6t ft* 
vourable manner, no less by bis ia| 
tegrity than his courage. He liked 
be said, a brave soldier, who te4j 
undergone le bapteme du feu. I 

lie subsequently related some anecl 
dotes of General Wurmser. u When I 
commanded at the siege of Mantua,*! 


The soldier rais’d his seeking eye 
To catch that crest’s ascendancy, — 
And, as it onward rolling rose. 

So mov’d his heart upon our foes. 
There, where death’s brief pang wj 
quickest, 

And the battle’s wreck lay thickest, 
Strew’d beneath the advancing banner 


Of the eagle’s burning crest — 
(There with thunder-clouds to fttn her, 
Who could then her wing arrest — 
Victory beaming from her breast ?) 
While the broken line enlarging 
Fell, or fled across the plain ; 

There be sure was Murat charging! 
There he ne’er shall charge again !" 


• “ The day before the battle of Waterloo, Captain Elphinstone had been sevettu 
wounded, and made prisoner. His situation attracted the attention of Napokou 
who immediately ordered his surgeon to dress his wounds ; and perceiving that hf 
was faint from loss of blood, sent him a silver goblet full of wine from his own did 
teen. On the arrival of the Bellerophon in England, Lord Keith sent his gnUefij 
thanks to Napoleon, for having saved his nephew’s life.” Author's Not'". 
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mi be, 44 & abort time before the sur- 
render of that fortress, a German was 
taken endeavouring to effect an entrance 
iiito the town. The soldiers, suspecting 
him to be a spy, searched, but found no- 
thing upon him. They then threatened 
him m French, which he did not under- 
stand. At last a Frenchman, who spoke 
a little German, was brought, who threat- 
ened him with death, in bad German, if 
he did not immediately tell all he knew: 
He accompanied his menaces with vio- 
lent gestures, drew out his sword, point- 
ed it st hb belly, and said that he would 
np him up. The poor German, fright- 
ened, and not understanding perfectly 
the broken jargon spoken by the French 
soldier, concluded, when be saw him 
point st his belly, that his secret was dis- 
cot ered, and cried out, that there was 
co occasion to rip him up, for if they 
waited a few hours they would have it 
by the course of nature. This led to 
father inquiries, when he confessed that 
he vas the bearer of dispatches to Wurm- 
■*, which he had swallowed when he 
poedved himself in danger of being ta- 
ken. He was immediately brought to 
■jr head-quarters, and some physicians 
lent for. It was proposed to give him 
Hoe purgative, but they said it would 
be better to wait the operation of nature. 
Accordingly he was locked up in a room, 
nd two officers of the staff appointed to 
like charge of him, one of whom con- 
ttastly remained with him. In a few 
fours, the wisbed-for article was found. 
It was rolled up in wax, and was not 
■och bigger than a hazel nut. When 
■rolled, it proved to be a despatch from 
he Emperor Frauds to Wurmaer, writ- 
es with his own hand, enjoining him 
a be of good heart, to hold out a few 
•*»*«*», and that he would be re- 
kved by a Urge force which was coming 
a such a direction under the command 
f Alvina. Upon this, I immediately 
woke np with the greatest part of my 
mops, marched in the route indicated, 
net Alvina at the passage of the Po, to- 
■By d efeated him, and returned again 
o the siege. Wurmaer then sent out 
Unenl • • • with proposals to treat for 
he evacuation of the fortress. He sta- 
nd, that though the army had provisions 
m four months, he was willing to sur- 
Boder upon honourable terms. I sig- 
bfled to him that I was so well pleased 
rith the noble manner in which Wurm- 
® bod defended the fortress, and enter, 
ffiaod so high an opinion of him, that, 
kfcoigh I knew he bad not provisions 

* days more, I was willing to 
Ml him an honourable capitulation ; 

* fiw* that I would concede to Wurm- 
▼ol, xi. 


ser every thing he desired. He was 
greatly astonished at the good informa- 
tion I possessed of the deplorable state 
of the troops, and still more with the 
good terms I offered, acquainted as I 
was with his distress. Wurmser was 
won by it, and ever afterwards enter- 
tained a great esteem and regard for me. 
After we had agreed upon the principal 
conditions, I sent an officer into the town, 
who found that there was only one day's 
provisions remaining for the garrison. 
Previous to this, Wurmser used to call 
me un garfon. He was very old, brave 
as a lion, but so extremely deaf, that he 
could not hear the balls whistling around 
him. He wanted me to enter Mantua 
after we had agreed upon the capitula- 
tion ; but I considered that I was better 
where I was. Besides, 1 was obliged 
to march against the Pope's troops, who 
had made a . treaty with me, and after- 
wards broke it. Wurmser saved my 
life afterwards. When I got to Rimini, 
a messenger overtook me with a letter 
from him, containing an account of a 
plan to poison me, and where it was to 
be put in execution. It was to have 
bstn attempted at Rimini, and was fram- 
ed by some of the canaglie of priests. 
It would in all probability have succeed- 
ed, had it not been far this information. 
Wurmser, like Fox, acted a noble part.” 

The passage we shall next quote 
is particularly interesting, by its re- 
lation to one of the bravest and most 
chivalrous commanders in the Bri- 
tish army ; we mean the Marquis of 
Anglesea. 


General Gourgaud informed me this day, 
that at the close of the battle of Waterloo, 
when the charge made by the French 
had foiled, and the English charged in 
their turn, a part of the cavalry of the 
latter, with some tirailleurs intermingled 
with them, approached to within a hun- 
dred, or a hundred and fifty toises of the 
spot where the emperor was standing, 
with only Soult, Drouot, Bertrand, and 


himself. Close to them was a small 
French battalion drawn up in a square. 
Napoleon ordered Gourgaud to fire some 
shots from two or three field-pieces which 
belonged to the battalion, to drive away 
the cavalry, which were approaching near- 
er. This was put into execution, and one 
of those shots carried away the Marquis 
of Anglesea’s leg ! Napoleon then placed 
himself with the column, and wanted to 
charge, exclaiming, “ II faut mourir id * 
ilfaut mourir tur le champ de lataillc.” 
At this time the English tirailleurs were 
firing at them, and they expected every 
moment to be charged. L abed oy ore, w x* 
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galloping about like a madman, with his and several others, were infinitely wen 
arms extended before him, seeking to be than Robespierre. It was truly astonui 
killed. Napoleon was prevented from ing,” added Napoleon, u to see Uu 
throwing himself amongst the enemy by fanatics, who, bathed up to the elbows 
Soult, who laid hold of the bridle, exclaim- blood, would not for the world have tak 
ing, that he would not be killed, but taken * piece of money, or a watch, bekrngu 
prisoner ; and, with the cud of the others, to the victims they were butchering^ 
finally succeeded in compelling him to There was not an instance, in which th 
leave the field, at the time there was none bad not brought the property of their vi 
other than the above-mentioned small tims to the comitc of public safety- 
column to oppose the Prussians, who were Wading in blood at every step, they l 
advancing, Napoleon was so fatigued, lieved they were doing right, and sera 
that on the road to Jemappe and Philip- led to commit the smallest ac t bo rd< 
ville, he would have frequently fallen from ing upon dishonesty. Such was tl 
his horse, had he not been supported by power of fanaticism, that they concern 
Gourgaud and two others, who were the they were acting uprightly, at a tin 
only persons with him for some time. He when a man’s life was no more regard 
was silent for a long time. When on the by them than that of a fly. At the vet 
road to Paris, it was derided, at #ne mo- time that Marat and Robespierre we 
ment, that the empe^pr should, instant- committing those massacres, if Pitt hi 
ly on his arrival, gb booted and spurred offered them two hundred millions, thi 
to the senate, which would, have had a would have refused it with indignatio 
great effect, but this resolution unfortu- They even tried and guillotined some 
nately was not acted upon. their own number, (such as F abre d'E, 

lan tine,) who were guilty of plunderin 
Buonaparte’s account of the lead- Not so Talleyrand, Danton, Bams, Foi 
ing monsters who figured during the c h£ : they were figurants , and would hai 
Reign of Terror, though it runs espoused any side for money. Talleyraiw 
counter to the opinions which have e'est le plus vil des agioteurs , homme n i 
pretty generally prevailed in this rompu, sans opinion, mais homme <T ctpri 
country, can hardly fail to be read, A figurant ready to sell himself, and evci 
with deep interest, as well as to prove thing, to the best bidder. Barras wf 
of the utmost importance to the fu- sfch another. When 1 commanded tl 
ture historian. army of Italy, Barras made the Venetia 

ambassador pay to him two hundro 
I asked his opinion about Robespierre, thousand dollars, (I think he said,) f«l 
“ Robespierre,’* replied Napoleon, M was writing a letter, begging of me to be ft 
by no means the worst character who vourable to the Republic of Venice, wit 
figured in the revolution. He opposed which I,” (here he made use of a roc* 
trying the queen. He was not an Atheist ; significant gesture,) — u I never paid an 
on the contrary, he had publicly main- attention to such letters. From my fin 
tained the existence of a Supreme Being, career, I always commanded myself— 
in opposition to many of his colleagues. Talleyrand, in like manner, sold ever 
Neither was he of opinion that it was ne- thing. FouchS in a less degree ; his traJ 
cessary to exterminate all priests and no- fic was in an inferior line.” 
bles, like many others. Marat, for ex- I asked how it had been possible tha 
ample, maintained, that, to insure the Barrdre had escaped during the differen 
liberties of France, it was necessary that ebullitions of the Revolution ? u Barren: 
six hundred thousand heads should fall, —parccque e'est an homme sons coractert 
Robespierre wanted to proclaim the king, A man who changed and adapted himsd 
hors de la foi, and not to go through the to every side. He had the reputation <j 
ridiculous mockery of trying him. Robes- being a man of talent, but I did not fit* 
pierre was a fanatic, a monster, but he him so. I employed him to write, bu 
was incorruptible, and incapable of rob- he did not display ability. He usd 
bing, or of cansing the deaths of others, many flowers of rhetoric, but no solid ail 
cither from personal enmity, or a desire gument. Nothing but cogUoncrie wrap 
of enriching himself. He was an enthu- ped up in high-sounding language. ^ 
siast, but one who really believed that he “ Of all the sanguinary monsters,' 
was acting right, and died not worth a added the emperor, w who reigned in tl* 
sous. In some respects Robespierre may revolution, Billaud do Varrennes was tl* 
be said to have been an honest man. All worst. Carnot, e'est le plus honneic id 
the crimes committed by Hebert, Chau- homme s. He left France without a sous/ 
mette, Collot D’Herbois, and others, were “ Fouch£,” added he, M never was raj 
imputed to him. Marat,” continued he, confidant. Never did he approach nw 
“ Billaud de Varennes, Fouche, Hebert, without bending to the ground. For Am 
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I never had esteem. As a man who had 
been a terrorist, and a chief of jacobins, 
1 employed him as an instrument to dis- 
cover, and get rid of the jacobins, Sep- 
temhrizere, and others of his old friends. 
By means of him I was enabled to send 
into b a nishmen t, to the isle of France, two 
bandied of his old associate Septembiizers 
*fco disturbed the tranquillity of France. 
He betrayed and sa cri fi ced his old cama - 
rode# and participators in crime. He never 
«ss in a situation to demand my confi- 
dence, or even to speak to me without 
bong questioned, nor had he the talents 
nqoisite for -it. Not so Talleyrand*— 
Tdkyrand really possessed my confidence 
ftralong time, and was frequently ac- 
quainted with my projects a year or two 
tefore 1 put them into execution. Tal- 
leyrand is a man of great talent, although 
vicked, unprincipled, and so covetous 
of money, as not to care by what means 
be obtains it. His rapacity was so great, 
dut 1 was obliged, after having in vain 
raned him several times, to dismiss 
bim from his employments. Sieyes also 
powened my confidence, and was a man 
of great talent, but, unlike Talleyrand, 
Skye* was an upright man. He loves 
uoaey, but he will not try to obtain it 
otherwise than by legitimate means; un- 
like the other, who will grasp at it in 
aoy form.” 

Three different times the story of 
the secret assassination of Captain 
Wright is alluded to, and Buona- 
P»te as often denies the fact, and as- 
serts that Wright destroyed himself 
® prison, from an heroic determina- 
tion never to betray his employers. 
He also alludes to the story propa- 
»ted in a pamnhlet said to have 
wen written t>y tne Due de Rovigo, 
(Sayary,) that Fouche had caused 
fright to be secretly assassinated, 
lowing that it would be agreeable 
to his master; and maintains, that, 
rf such was really the fact, he him- 
*Jf must hare commanded it, — as 
“ Touche, if even so inclined, never 
*rahl have dared to do it,” for he 
J®ew he would have been hanged 
^wdy. He admits, however, that 
Touchy might have held out threats 
j gWrigh t, with a view of extorting 
t * B °ovariea; but adds, that he was 
never put au secret, which would in- 
wDibly have hapjpened, had the in- 
tention been to dispose of him by pri- 
vate assassination ; and that, by exa- 
Jrining the gaolers and turnkeys, the 
Bourbons have “ every oportunity of 


proving it, if such really took place.” 
At the same time he states, that it 
was his intention to have had Wright 
tried by a military commission, for 
having landed assassins in France ; 
but that he does not remember what 
dissuaded him from doing so. This he 
describes without the least reserve, 
as a course at once clear and justi- 
fiable ; and asks, “ What would 
your Ministers, or even your Parlia- 
ment, have done to a French captain 
that was discovered landing assassins 
in England to murder King George ? 

If I had, in retaliation of the assas- 
sins sent to murder me, sent others 
to murder • * •, and the Bourbon 
^princes, what would have been done 
to the captain of the vessel who had 
landed them in England, if he were 
taken ? They would not have been 
so lenient as I was with Wright. 
They would have had him tried and 
executed sur le champ /” 

For obvious reasons, we leave the 
following extract to speak for itself: 

Napoleon observed, that he was at a 
loss to conceive from whence the Edin- 
burgh Review had obtained so much 
accurate information respecting him. 

“ That circumstance,” said he, u of the 
dfyeuni de trois amis , I never told to any 
person. It is true that I was the author, 
and that it produced great effect in France ; 
but I do not recollect ever having dis- 
closed it to any one. There are, how- 
ever, some mistakes in the Review. I 
never knew Barras at Toulon. My first 
acquaintance with him commenced at 
Paris, after the siege of Toulon. 

Napoleon ought to have known 
somewhat of the requisites necessary 
to form a great Commander. His * 
opinion on this subject will no doubt 
weigh with posterity ; how the fol- 
lowing may be relished, at present, 
we know not, and care not : — 

The talents requisite in a good general 
then came under his observation. u The 
mind of a general ought to resemble, and 
be as dear as the field-glass of a telescope, 
et jamais sejaire des tableaux . Of all the 
generals who preceded him, and perhaps 
all those who have followed, Turenne was 
the greatest. Marechal Saxe, a mere ge- 
neral, pas £ esprit ; Luxembourg, bcatu 
coup ; le grand Fridtric , beaucoup , and 
a quick and ready perception of every 
thing. Your Marlborough, besides being 
a great general, avait nussi beaucoup d'es- 
prit % Judging from Wellington’s actions, 
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thousand man, by whom I’wasthus jotn- 
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from his dispatches, and above all, from 
his conduct towards Ney, I should pro- 
nounce him to bq an homme de peu <Ves* 
pritj tans genzrositt, ei sous grandeur 
d'ame. Such 1 know to be the opinion 
of Benjamin Constant, and of Madams de 
Stael, who said, that, except as a general, 
he had not two ideas. As a general, how- 
ever, to find his equal amongst your own 
nation, you must go back to the time of 
Marlborough ; but as to any thing else, I 
think that history will pronounce him to 
be nn homme borni,” 

“ I took the liberty,” Bays Mr 
O’M. “ of asking what he consider- 
ed to be the happiest time of his life, 
since his elevation to the throne? 
“ The march from Cannes to Paris,” 
was the reply ; which will surprise 
nobody who reads our next extract * : 

w To shew you the confidence that I 
had in the disposition of the army,” said 
he, 44 I need only recount to you an 
event which will be consecrated by his- 
tory. Five or six days after my landing 
at Cannes, the advanced guard of my 
little army met the advance of a division 
marching from Grenoble against me. 
Cambronne, who commanded ray troops, 
wanted to address them, but they would 
not listen to him. They also refused to 
receive Raoul, whom 1 sent afterwards. 
When I was informed of this, I went to 
them myself, with a few of my guard, 
with their arms reversed, and called out, 

* The first soldier who pleases may come 
forward and kill his emperor.* It opera- 
ted like an electric shock, and 4 Vive 
VEmpereur * resounded through the ranks ; 
the division and my guards fraternized, 
all joined me, and advanced together to 
Grenoble. Close by Grenoble the brave 
Labedoyere, a young man, animated by 
the noblest sentiments, and disgusted by 
the conduct of the misirables , against 
whom France had fought and bled for so 
many years, joined me with his regiment. 
At Grenoble, I found the regiment in 
which, twenty-five years before, I had 
been captain, and some others, drawn 
up on the ramparts to oppose me. No 
sooner did they see me, than enthusias- 
tic cries of Vive VEmpereur were heard, 
not only from them, but from the whole 
of the national guard and the populace ; 
the gates were torn down, and I entered 
in triumph. What is singular, and which 
strikingly shews the sentiments of the 
troops, is, that in a moment the six 


ed, mounted old tri-coloured cockades, 
which they had kept as a treasure, when 
the army had been obliged to adopt the 
Bourbon anti-national flag. I advanced 
to Lyons, where I was joined by the 
troops charged to defend it against me, 
and the Count d’ Artois was happy to 
escape, escorted by a single dragoon, 
from the city he had commanded a few 
hours before. To all his intreaftxea, of- 
fers, and prayers, Vive VEmpereur waa 
the reply.” 

Napoleon’s account of Chateau- 
briand only confirms the impressions 
very generally entertained of the cha- 
racter of that hypocritical and cant- 
ing turncoat — ci-devant Buonap&rtist, 
now ultra-royalist. Renegades ne- 
cessarily fly to extremes, and are in- 
variably the most abject adulators of 
that system, or of those individuals 
whom they are the foremost to be- 
tray. tc (Test un de ces Idches qui 
crachent sur un cadavre** 

44 Chateaubriand,** said he, “ is an 
old emigrant, who was appointed secre- 
tary to Cardinal Fesch, when the latter 
was ambassador to the court of Rome, 
where he contrived to render himself (Ms- 
liked by the Pope and the cardinals, not- 
withstanding the galimathias which he 
had published upon Christianity. While 
he was there, he endeavoured to paranade 
the old king of Sardinia, who had abdi- 
cated and turned religie fix, to renew his 
claims to the throne of Sardinia. The 
king, suspecting him to be a fftowfim, le 
mil d la porte , and made a complaint to 
me of his conduct, which caused his dis- 
grace. While I was in power, he was 
one of the most abject of my flatterers. — 
(Test un fanfaron sans car act be, qui a 
V&mc rampantc , et qui a la fureur de fair e 
de s livresT 

We can only make room for ano- 
ther extract, in which Napoleon de- 
livers some explanation of the causes 
which led to the subversion of his 
power, and which we consider as an 
appropriate conclusion to the copious 
and interesting quotations which we 
have already made from these lively 
and entertaining volumes. 

44 Had it not been for that fatal suspen- 
sion of arms in 1813, to which 1 was in- 
duced to consent by Austria, I should hare 


• The passionate attachment of Napoleon to the French people is manifested by a 
codicil to his will, dated Longwood, April 16, 1821 : — u Je desire qoe met ccndres 
repoxrnt sur Its bards de la Seine, au milieu de ce people Francois quefai tant aime 
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mermAri. The victories of Lutzen end 
Wmtaai (Bsntsen P) had res to red confi- 
dence m the French forces. The King of 
Saxony was triumphantly brought back to 
ban capital ; one of the corps of the French 
anny was at the gates of Berlin, and the 
enemy had been driven from Hamburgh* 
The Ru ssian and Prussian ar mies were 
preparing to pass the Vistula, when the 
cabinet of Austria, acting with its cha- 
reetOTstic perfidy, advised the suspen- 
sion of hostilities, at a time when it had 
already entered into engagements with 
Russia and Prussia ; the armistice was 
only a delusion, to gain the time neces- 
sity to make preparations, it being in- 
tended to declare against France in May. 
The unexpected successes obliged it to 
with more circumspection. It was 
necessary to gain more time ; and nego- 
dsrions went on at the congress of Prague. 
Metenuch insisted that Austria 
have the half of Italy, and made other 
exorbitant conditions, which were only 
dem a nde d, in order to be refused. As 
soon as she had got her army ready, Aus- 
tria declared against France. After the 
vktoty of Dresden, I was superior, and 
had formed the project to deceive the 
enemy, by marching towards Magde- 
borgh, then to cross the Elbe at Witten- 
bag, and march upon Berlin. Several 
divisions of the army were occupied in 
these manoeuvres, when a letter was 
Iwwght to me from the King of Wir- 
temherg, announcing that the Bavarian 
anny had joined the Austrians, and, to 
the amount of eighty thousand men, 
were marching towards the Rhine, un- 
de* the command of Wrede ; that he, 
bring compelled by the presence of that 
anny, was obliged to join his contingent 
to it, and that Mentz would soon be in- 
vested by a hundred thousand men. 

u This unexpected defection entirely 
changed the plan of the campaign, and 
afltbe preparations made to fix the war 
between the Elbe and the Oder became use- 
less. At Leipric, afterwards, I was victo- 
ihws on the 16th, and should have suc- 
emded on the 18th, had not the whole Sax- 
oo anny, which occupied one of the most 
kapartant positions in the line, deserted 
to the enemy, with a train of sixty pieces 
•f mnoon, which were immediately turn- 
•d against the French. Notwithstanding 
toia, the field of battle remained in pos- 
tosoo of the French, and the allies made 
* retrograde movement on the same day. 
During the night, I ordered the army to 
upon our supplies behind the Ister. 
The defection of some other German corps 
a ft®wards, and the premature blowing up 
the bridge at Lcipsic, caused the most 
dwetrous effects. When the army had 


passed the Satie, it should have rested to 
recover from its fatigues, and receive am- 
munition and other sup pl ies from Ef- 
fort h. Intelligence, however, arrived, 
that the Austro- Bavarian army, under 
Wrede, had arrived on the Mein by 
forced marches, and it was necessary to 
march against it. Wrede was driven 
from his position at Hanau, completely 
beaten, and himself wounded. Confer- 
ences afterwards took place at Francfort, 
and proposals for peace were offered, on 
condition that I should renounce the 
protectorate of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, Poland, and the departments of 
the Elbe; but that France should be 
preserved in her limits of the Alps and 
the Rhine. Those conditions were ac- 
cepted as bases. This congress, however, 
Hke the others, turned out to be a delu- 
sion ; as, at the moment that those paci- 
fic proposals were made, the allies viola- 
ted the neutrality of Switzerland, which 
they entered in large force. At CbatiL- 
lon, afterwards, they presented their ulti- 
matum , in which they demanded that 
France should be reduced to the limits 
she had previous to 1792, which I re- 
jected. Had it not been for the subse- 
quent treachery of Talleyrand, Marmont, 
and Augereau, the allies would not have 
succeeded in forcing upon the throne a 
detested family, against whom, for twen- 
ty-five years, the nation had combated ; 
and France would not have been degra- 
ded by the spectacle of a king upon the 
throne, who had the baseness publicly to 
declare, that he owed it to the Prince 
Regent of England.” 

It has been too much the fashion 
in this country, to consider Napo- 
leon Buonaparte in the light in which 
Lucan, in the second hook of his 
Pharsalia, paints Julius Csesar : 

Caesar, in arma furens, null as, nisi san- 
guine fuso, 

Gaudet habere vias; quod non terat hoste 
vacantes 

Hesperia; fines, vacuosque inrumpat in 
agros, 

Atque ipsum non perdat iter, conserta- 
que bellis 

Bella gerat : non tarn portas intrare pa- 
tentee 

Quam fregisse juvat; nec tarn patient* 
colono 

Arva premi, quam si ferro populatur et 
ignis 

Concesk pudet ire via, civemque videri. 

Many circumstances have, however, 
conspired to obliterate this hostile 
prejudice, and to induce the public 
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to reconsider the grounds of autho- 
rity on which it was at first so im- 
plicitly adopted. No mere tyrant 
was ever passionately beloved, or 
faithfully and heroically served, by a 
great ana enlightened people! When 
Napoleon first rose to eminence and 
power, France was just emerging 
from the anarchy and horrors of the 
revolution; and never man had a 
more difficult part to perform, than 
that assigned him. Every thing like 
attachment to regular authority had 
vanished. The laws were only so 
many skins of useless parchment. 
Constitution had rapidly followed 
constitution to the tomb of all the 
Capulets, and property and life were 
equally precarious ana insecure. To 
restrain the lawless, and to protect 
the peaceable ; to organise a system 
of laws equal in their operation, be- 
cause sound in the general princi- 
ples on which they were established; 
to concentrate ana embody the ener- 
gies of the nation, and to raise the 
renown of the French arms above the 
proudest eras of former history ; to 
impart the stimulus of security to 
agriculture, and to foster and en- 
courage commerce; in a word, to 
re-model and re-organize the whole 
frame of society in France, was a 
task adapted only to the master-spi- 
rit and genius of that singular man, 
decreed by fate to terminate his 
days in an inglorious exile, on the 
humid summits of the insulated rock 
of St Helena. His throne was 
founded on opinion ; and when, by 
his reverses, that opinion was with- 
drawn, it tumbled to pieces, as a 
matter of inevitable necessity. Yet 
when we reflect on the notorious, but 
remarkable fact, that the people were 
even more firmly rivetted in affection 
to his power during the empire, than 
when ne ruled under the forms of a 
republic ; and when we think of the 
facility with which, in 1815, he sub- 
verted the Bourbon Dynasty, we 
cannot help asking ourselves. Is this 
the atrocious and blood-thirsty mon- 
ster under whose iron rule Fiance so 
long groaned, and in her emancipa- 
tion from which she was represented 
as so unanimously rejoicing ? Is this 
the fierce and cold-blooded despot, 
reckless equally of the laws of nature 
and the righ ts of man, who governed 
under the frightful and colossal sha- 


dow of his military renown ? Such 
things may sound well in the loyal 
rhymes of “ Paris, in 1815/’ and in 
the sesquipedalian periods of our 
Laureates, court parasites, and hun- 
gry expectants of bishoprics, places, 
and pensions; but the philosopher 
and tne historian will draw different 
conclusions from sounder and less 
doubtful premises. Of the private 
character and habits of the man, these 
volumes furnish an interesting and 
valuable record ; and it is none of 
the least merits of their manly and 
“ fearless” author, that, actuated 
mainly by a love of truth, he has had 
die courage to brave the obloquy of 
court sycophants and hireling scrib- 
blers, and to set down what he heard, 
and what he witnessed, even should it 
redound to the credit, and tend to jus- 
tify the character and conduct of our 
inveterate, but great, and, in many 
instances, generous enemy. We say 
generous, and we have weighed well 
the import of the word, as well as 
the occasion on which we have used 
it ; for if generosity consist in doing 
justice to tne high and eminent qua- 
lities of a powerful, pertinacious, and 
inveterate foe ; if generosity consist 
in ascribing all tne lofty magna- 
nimity of Roman virtue to the nation 
which had accomplished his down* 
fall ; if generosity consist in having, 
on many occasions, done much to al- 
leviate the unavoidable and dreadful 
miseries of war ; if generosity con- 
sist in having done more acts oif kind- 
ness to our countrymen, prisoners 
in France, than were ever returned 
to the French prisoners in England ; 
if, in fine, generosity consist iu haw- 
ing formed an almost romantic esti- 
mate of the disinterestedness and 
high-toned feeling of our national 
character ; then, we assert, was Na- 
poleon, not merely a formidable, but 
a generous enemy. Never, indeed, 
was a higher compliment paid to a 
nation, than that implied in Napo- 
leon’s surrendering nimself to die 
British ; and never, let us add, was 
a compliment more deplorably un- 
merited. But we console ourselves 
with the reflection, that the act of 
a junto of mean-spirited and vindic- 
tive rulers, cherishing, in peace, tbc 
feelings and the feuds generated 
by a long and furious war, was not 
a national act, and that future times 
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will not attach to the free-born spi- so easily have avoided. Besides, 
rit of our countiymen, renowned the personal veracity and honour 
throughout the whole of their his- of a British naval officer are solemn- 
tory for the Roman virtue — parcere ly and earnestly pledged for every 
subjectis, — the stigma of a tr ansae- averment ; and till these are sue- ' 
tion nearly unparalleled in the annals cessfully impugned and subvert- 
eren of the most barbarous tribes, ed, we do not see how it is possible 
and, what is still worse, innoculated to refuse our entire assent to his 
with a character of inexpressible base- statements. With regard to Sir Hud- 
ness, when viewed as a mere sub- son Lowe, indeed, nothing can be ea- 
sernency to the fears and misgivings sier than for him to disprove the nar- 
of the race of bigotted imbeciles who rative of Mr O'Meara, if it be really 
sseended the French throne under false! Intimately acquainted, as he 
cover of foreign bayonets. must be, with every circumstance. 

But we have yet a word or two to and assisted, as he would no doubt 
say of the book from which we have be, by the officers of his staff, the 
extracted so largely. We repeat it, admirals who successively comraand- 
that, in the characteristic sketches ed on the station, the distinguished 
which it gives of this great and sin- persons — and, among the rest, Lord 
gular character, it bears the internal Amherst — who were introduced to 
stamp of irresistible authenticity : Napoleon, and by the whole weight, 
and although the form of a journal knowledge, and influence of the Bri- 
may, and smnetimes does, lead to re- tish Government, — never man, sure- 
petitions, which might have been ly, was placed in a better condition 
well spared, this neither detracts from to defend himself against the asper- 
its va taw, nor impairs its veracity, sions of an inferior officer : and if 
On the contrary, a more regular trea- the allegations of the book are false, 
tise, or a more systematic classifica- never man had a better title to de- 
tion, would have assumed such a mand that his traducer should be vi- 
questionable shape, that nothing sited with the full weight of legal 
coqU ever have obliterated the feel- vengeance. Yet has Sir Hudson Lowe 
iig, that the whole was a piece of taken any measure to disprove the 
home manufacture. The very er- bold amt strong averments of Mr 
nus* * *** of the performance are favour- O’Meara ? Has he, in the conscious 
able toils moral credit. It is plainly rectitude of his intentions and con- 
the work of a man of shrewd sense, duct, come forward to submit his 
and pretty general acquaintance both wrongs to a British Jury, — to join 
with men and aflairs, but wholly un- issue with the defendant, — to prove 
accustomed to write. Had it, there- the falsehood of his statements, — and 
fine, been manufactured at second- to call for that ample, and even vin- 
hiod, as some have insinuated, we dictive redress, to which, in such 
should have met with few or none of supposed circumstances, he would be 
those indicia of truth, which a tho- clearly entitled, and which, beyond all 
rough-bred “slender clerk" could dubiety, he would receivet ? Instead 

* The book is written in a lively, and, in some instances, a powerful, but by no 
means accurate style ; which, in our judgment* completely refutes the accusation 
that it is not the composition of Mr O’Meara. It is just such a production as we 
should expect from a shrewd, sensible, and intelligent man, who had not been ac« 
ostomed to attend to the minute accuracies of style, and who was more concerned 
•hoot the matter than the manner of his work. To satisfy the reader of the justice 
of this remark, we shall take the liberty to select a few examples. 44 The reader may 
iwm his own opinion upon the correctness of this assertion, when he is informed, 
feat twelve pounds of the only kind of snuff he used mu brought,” Ac. II. 285. 

u Halte Zd, is General Buonaparte amongst you ? Are you Aim ? Oh, then, if 
you are Atm, you may pass.” II. 258. u Maresca had two sons, •whom os well as 
Antonio, the boatman, and his tons , were faithfol to Sir Hudson Lowe.” II. 320-21. 

A more miserable sentence than this last was never penned. We had marked a va- 

***1 of similar treasons against the hitherto undisputed authority of old Priscian, both 
fa the first and second volumes ; but we consider these as sufficient to establish our 
point. 

t The following story, which Mr O’Meara gives merely as he received it, we 
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of this, if he remain silent, what 
conclusion, we ask, must the public 
draw firom that fact ? It is not enough 
to say, that Mr O'Meara was remov- 
ed from his situation, because his 
conduct was not to the Governor's 
liking. This will make no impres- 
sion on any body who knows the cir- 
cumstances, and who recollects the 
ridiculous pretences on which Mr 
Stokoe was brought to trial, and dis- 
missed the service soon after. Nor 
can we imagine any thing more pre- 
posterous, not to say insane, than to 
assert, as has been done, that Mr 
O'Meara was gained by the French, 
and that he never saw them but act- 
ing a part, in order to impress him 
more favourably in regara to their 
character, than the truth, if known, 
would have warranted. This sort of 
pitiful game we can conceive possi- 
ble to be played for a few days, or 
even weeks ; but that it should have 
been carried on for years, is incredi- 
ble and impossible. 

But let ub attend, for a moment, 
to the assumptions contained in this 
statement, which has been put forth 
with as much assured gravity as if it 
had been some self-evident truth, or 
incontrovertible maxim. First, then, 
it supposes that the French at St He- 
lena were so accomplished adepts in 
deception, as to be able, for years, to 
personate, to the very life, and so as 
to deceive common observers, charac- 
ters which did not belong to them ! 
In the next place, it takes for grant- 
ed, what does by no means appear to 
be the case, that Dr O'Meara was so 
consummately obtuse, that all this 
bothering could take place, without 
his misty Hibernian optics obtain- 


ing even a solitary glimpse of the 
truth. The first of these supposi- 
tions we fearlessly pronounce to be 
impossible ; and, with regard to the 
second, we shall believe it when it is 
proved — but not till then. The only 
conceivable purpose which Napoleon 
and his suite could have had in view, 
by assuming fictitious characters, was 
to impress Mr O'Meara more favour- 
ably of themselves, individually : 
with regard to their public actions, 
these were already matter of history, 
and might be explained, defended, 
or extenuated, but could not be con- 
cealed from the knowledge of any 
man in the situation of Mr O'Meara. 
And, again, with regard to the view 
which Napoleon was pleased to give 
of his actions and government, the 
author has laid an outline of his in- 
formation before the public; pledging 
himself, not for the truth or falsehood 
of the statements, the soundness or 
unsoundness of the opinions founded 
on them, but simply for the fide- 
lity with which they are chronicled. 
Upon the whole, therefore, we not 
only see no reason to disbelieve the 
statements contained in Mr O’Mea- 
ra’s work, but, on the contrary, we 
account it a valuable addition to the 
Bcanty knowledge we previously pos- 
sessed of the greatest man, perhaps, 
that ever lived; we consider the 
“ fearless and excellent" spirit be has 
displayed, such as does him honour, 
ana impresses us favourably with re- 
gard to his character ; ana we cor- 
dially recommend his book to all 
those — and they are a vast number — 
who take an interest in the characters 
and events to which the last twenty- 
five years have given birth*. 


would willingly believe untrue. If it be not, the brutality which it indicates was not 
surpassed by Domitian, in the wildest intoxication of his demoniacal fury : 

“ While Count Montholon was sick, Sir Hudson Lowe, ingenious in inventing new 
vexations, refused to correspond with Count Bertrand, and wanted to insist upon hav* 
ing a direct correspondence with the emperor, either by the of one qf hi* itffKtcen 

twice a-day to him , or by letter . To attain this, he sent Sir Thomas Reade or M^joi 
Harrison to Longwood several days, who entered the house, proceeded to the oule 
door of Napoleon's apartments, against which they continued to knock for som 
time, exclaiming, ‘ Come out , Napoleon Buonaparte /’ — ‘ We want Napoleon Buena 
parte V &c. ; concluding this scene of uncalled-for outrage, by leaving behind then 
packets of letters addressed to ‘ Napoleon Buonaparte,' written in the usual PUat^ 
tion-House style.” 

• If we consider the detention of Napoleon as a prisoner of war in time of profound 
peace, as a breach or contravention of the law of nations, and the treatment be rci 
ceived at the hands of the country to which, confiding in its generosity and bosps 
tality, he had surrendered himself, as a violation of national honour, what roust h 
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EARLY EKOLI8H DRAMATISTS. 

No. I. 

It Is in odd thing for me to sit 
down to write criticisms on the Eider 
Dramatists. . If ever there was a set 
of individuals, who wrote without 
barings fear or even a thought about 
those slashing gentry, called “ cri- 
tics, 0 it was the writers whom 1 am 
■ow to speak of. The whole turn 
and tenor of their compositions un- 
equivocally shew, that there was 
nothing of the spirit of authorship 
about them. That is, they did not 
sit down to write upon a subject 
with the impression that their pro- 
ductions were to be u examined, pon- 
dered, probed, vexed, criticised” 
with microscopic eye — that they were 
ts go through the fiery ordeal of 
comparisons with former writers, and 
to be judged of by pre-established 
rales— that they were to be greeted 
by admiring thousands, or trodden 
Bnder foot, according as their com- 
positions were, or were not, squared 
by the rule and line of an esta- 
blished set of maxims. Nay, if 
we may judge from the heedlesa 
iadifierence with which they threw 
their works upon the world, it would 
appear that tneir hearts were even 
callous towards that noble bubble, 
reputation — that the music of fame 
(InI not “ touch their trembling 
cars” — that if they served the pur- 
pore of the moment, and gained the 
dinner of to-morrow, any body waa 
welcome, for them, to any overplus 
«f glory or renown that might re- 


main. What they did, seemed much 
more a matter of course, or any every- 
day sort of exertion, than tile effect 
of an ardent worship of the Muses, 
or a strenuous struggle for the palm 
of learning or literature. Indeed, 1 
should say, that these circumstances 
were amongst the most peculiar in 
the character and situation of those 
mighty spirits, who have given its 
highest and most characteristic lus- 
tre to English literature, and ought 
most especially to be kept in view in 
perusing their productions. 

I may, therefore, set out with re- 
marking, that it will be a useless 
waste of time for any one to toil 
through their writings, whose mind 
is so completely subdued by the 
finished productions of a refilled and 
fastidious age, that every careless 
expression, and every coarse free- 
dom of thought, acts upon his de- 
licate frame like a shock of electri- 
city — who loves to see every thing 
smoothed down to the level of pretty 
correctness — who is curious in cri- 
ticising phrases, and learned in ex- 
pounding the rules of rhetoric. To 
all such I may say — “ Svs ajxige, 
baud tibi sfiiro !” These old Dons 
are caviare to you. They felt ge- 
nius to be as natural to them as the 
air they breathed, and did not, of 
course, think it necessary to dress 
every thought in the language of 
others ; so that your rules won't ap- 
ply to them, and as these are the 
ne plus ultra of your critical sagacity, 
you may settle the matter at once. 
With regard, again, to those who 


the indignation excited in every honest mind, by the indubitable fact, that, when he 
reached St Helena, he was forced to take up his residence on a spot where his death, 
is a few years at the most, was matter of calculation ! Longwood is 2000 feet alxive 
the level of the sea ; and allowing a decrease of one degree of temperature for ev ery 
200 feet of elevation, which is less than the truth, a difference of 10° will be found to 
exist bet we en Longwood and the town, which is nearly on the level of the sea. As 
might be expected, therefore, the climate of Longwood was humid, variable, and un- 
healthy in a high degree; and, till the arrival of the illustrious exile, “ none of the in- 
habitants of the island ever made U a permanent abode, well knowing its inconveniences.'* 
It rained almost incessantly, was completely without shelter, and, when the sun did 
break through, was scorched by the most intolerable heat. In such a situation, there- 
fore, dysentery, hepatitis, and other tropical diseases, might be expected to make the 
most final ravages. We may judge of the effects of the climate at Longwood, from 
a fact mentioned by Mr 0*Meara, namely, that out of a complement of GOO men, 
the Conqueror, riding at anchor in the roads, lost, in eighteen months, no less than 
110 n>w». Now, we ask, was not all this foreseen ? We hope the deplorable igno- 
rance, that sent the finest army ever fitted out in England, to contend with the 
W s kh qen fever, will not be pleaded in regard to one of our own colonies. If it lie 
aot, the wonder is that Napoleon existed so long ; which, indeed, was entirely owing 

Ms habitual and systematic temperance. 

▼OL. XI. P p 
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have been nursed and pampered with 
the diet of what is more especially 
called modern literature, I believe 
the same advice may apply. If 
you expect overstrained raptures, 
and exaggerated horrors ; if the 
healthful flesh-and-blood passions, 
and the simple and touching feelings 
of real human nature, are overweak 
food for you, after you have supped 
fully of the more exciting viands of 
metaphysical declamations, and big- 
bellied words, pregnant (it seems) 
with strange meaning, — you will not 
be much delighted here. Our an- 
cient writers do not “ roar magnifi- 
cently,** nor do they conceive, that 
every subject must be encircled with 
the misty halo of a diseased imagina- 
tion. No more words are used than 
the meaning requires, and the more 
natural and common ones arc thought 
the best fitted for letting one into 
the secret of the author’s thoughts. 
There is no “ mouthing,** but the 
speech is spoken w trippingly on ihc 
tongue.’* Pass on, therefore, Mr 
Grolv, here's nothing to your taste! — 
On the other hand, let those whore 
hearts are open to the real impressions 
of things — to whom truth is welcome, 
though she is not tricked out in a 
pudv garb— who, on the contrary, 
love ner best when she is touched 
only with the hues of Nature, and 
robed in the sunshine of Heaven ; 

* 4 Who feel a lover's longing to embrace 
At the least glimpse of her resplendent 
face 

who like to see strong sense express- 
ed in the strong language which 
comes from an unsophisticated un- 
derstanding and deep feeling, burst- 
ing out, in its natural tones, its broken 
words and Hashing looks,- — let all 
such approach and sit down to the 


Dramatist QSept. 

and gratitude with which these au- 
thors have inspired roe. The high- 
est pride and plcassure to which I 
shall aspire in the performance of 
the task I have undertaken, will be 
the consciousness of having awaken- 
ed a single individual to a sense of 
the merits of that noble race of men, 
who gave to the English language 
its first strength and grandeur, and 
made it the repository of the moat 
powerful thoughts, and the most 
profound feelings, of which our na- 
ture is capable. 

Before beginning to speak* of any 
author particularly, I may as well 
say a few words on the general eha- 
rateristics of the writers who are to 
be the subjects of my remarks ; pre- 
mising, that I do not mean it to be 
understood that the qualities I apeak 
of are to be found to the full extent 
in each individual author, but mere- 
ly to notice, shortly, those nualltfcs 
which more particularly belong to 
these writers as a class. 

The first general remark which I 
would make, has been to a certain 
degree anticipated by the statement 
Contained at the outset, of the aecm- 
ing indifference to criticism, or even 
to fame, which characterised the 
greater number of our Elder Drama- 
tists. It follows as a very natural 
consequence of this, that, in sitting 
down to write a drama, they became 
so completely absorbed in their sub- 
ject, that they entirely forgot tkem- 
itches, in the interest they felt in the 
characters or events they were enga- 
ged in depicting. There were no whim, 
pere of vanity — no distant anticipa- 
tions of after admiration, divide 
their attention, or to excite a desire to 
shew off their powers. Hence it is, 
that in perusing their pages we find a] - 


intellectual feast, which is spread 
for them in rich profusion in the 
works of our Elder Dramatists. 

I would have it understood, then, 
that the only sort of criticism, if it 
must be called by that name, which 
I shall attempt in the series of papers 
on our older writers, which I am 
now commencing, will be the point- 
ing out the passages I admire for the 
admiration of others ; the endeavour- 
ing to enable others to feel what I 
have felt, ami the expressing, as just- 
ly as 1 may, the sentiments of love 


ings of their imagination seem to have 
become realities to themselves, a»ct 
they set down their words as exactly 
as if they had listened while they fell 
from their lips. They seem to tosh? 
it a matter of conscience to state 
plainly all they saw and heard. 
There is no boggling at straightfor- 
ward speaking, because it might 
seem strange to the cognoscenti in 
matters of taste — no edging in of 
images or bright thoughts, to shew 
what a clever person the author waa : 
the individual they are describing 
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. would have said so and so in such 
and such a manner, and that is e- 
aough for them. The same remarks, 
generally speaking, apply to the si- 
tuations in which their characters 
are Disced, and the chances which 
befal them. Having no established 
set of maxims to go by — no rules for 
writing dramas, wherein all allow- 
able incidents are inventoried, and 
no pragmatical “ admirer of the an- 
deats' r to give the law on their pro- 
ductions, they naturally looked *- 
bout for such situations and events 
as were most suitable to the beings 
who were to go through them, and of- 
ten seem to 'have allowed themselves 
So be driven along the stream of 
their imaginations, trusting to Na- 
ture alone for the happy termination 
of the voyage. They were them- 
selves living in a world of human 
brings; and heedless of heroes or 
demigods, they took these beings as 
the models from which their charac- 
ters were to be drawn. They saw 
the different situations in which the 
salient points of character were made 
most prominent in different indivi- 
duals, said these they chose accord- 
ing to the seed. There is some- 
thing in this totally incompatible 
with modern authorship* A writer 
fit plays, in the present day, can 
hardly* avoid having his eye too per- 
petually fixed on the probable fate of 
W work. He has too many induce- 
ments to write rather for the eritics 
and the public, than as bis feelings 
or imagination dictate. He cannot 
scare away the bugbears which per- 
petually haunt lus solitude in the 
shape of Reviews and Magazines — 
he shivers in a cold sweat at the an- 
ticipation of the rocks and quicksands 
which lye in his path through the 
« reading public/' and prudently 
mm in bin Pegasus, and keeps to 
the beaten track. 

It may be objected to all this, that 
it is absurd to say, that these writers 
mere iadiiierent to fame and reputa- 
tieu, since, as their works were to 
he represented on the stage, and the 
street they had in view depended on 
their success there, their efforts must 
have been principally directed to 
pWsse the audience. This is to a 
certain extent true. But then the 
audience, in those times, was not 
composed of classical critics, or of 


literary connoisseurs, who judged ac- 
cording to a certain recipe. There 
was not even a newspaper reporter, 
to give his dictum in daily prints, in 
order to lead the applause or regulate 
the measure of damnation. Toe au- 
dience consisted of unsophisticated 
human beings, who came there to see 
the mirror held up to Nature. The 
canaiUt, to be sure, were sometimes 
overfond of seeing people who resem- 
bled themselves in speech, garb, and 
deportment ; but they did not banish 
all others from the stage ; and the 
writers found, that if they trusted to 
the impulses of their own feelings 
and understandings, they were sure 
to carry along with them all those 
whose decision was of any weight. 
They had no second ordeal to go 
through in print, and if they carried 
their point in the theatre, it was all 
they cared for. Then there was al- 
most nothing personal in the judge- 
ments pronounced in those days. If 
a spectator's heart was touched, or 
his risible faculties excited, he gave 
vent to his feelings, and pronounced 
his decision in the same breath, with- 
out troubling himself much about the 
person to whom he owed his pleasure. 

But to leave this. It will of course 
be inferred from what 1 have said of 
the interest which these writers seem 
to have taken in their subjects, and 
their apparent belief in the reality of 
the beings and events they represent- 
ed, that the language which their 
characters use is entirely divested of 
that false glitter and pompous exag- 
geration which are the besetting sins 
of modern authors. It is this ab- 
sence of straining after effect, which 
prevents the most imaginative and 
poetical speeches and expressions, 
in their plays, from ever seeming out 
of place. The images and meta- 
phors which gem their pages in such 
rich and redundant clusters, arise 
naturally from an intense feeling of 
the subject— they arc never tlurust in 
for mere ornament, but burst in- 
to life from the warmth of the au- 
thor’s heart and imagination.. If a 
tender and delicate feeling is to be 
expressed, the words seem to steal 
out from tlie heart, and breathe forth 
tlie most touching images, “ blush- 
ing at their own coy beauty." If an 
individual is to be stirred with tur- 
bulent indignation, his words arc 
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poured forth in good earnest, and he 
draws, from every the minutest cir- 
cumstance which catches his atten- 
tion, somewhat to feed the flame of 
his heart — you see him kindle deeper 
and deeper, as he goes on, till nis 
whole being is on fire, and his words 
burn like his thoughts. So, if a no- 
ble being is to be placed before us, 
alive to all the lofty enthusiasm of 
high-minded greatness, his express 
skins are not gathered together from 
all quarters, as if a rhetorician were 
expending his breath in praise of vir- 
tue and true nobility — his words 
come naturally from himself, and are 
“ radiant with God's own smile/’ In 
short, these authors seem to have 
sought for truth alone, but to have 
found beauty an ever-willing atten- 
dant on her steps. In most modern 
authors, on the other hand, we find 
an eagerness after loftiness, or splen- 
dour, or profundity, which l^gds 
them to overshoot the mark they aim 
at. Instead of leaving their minds 
open to the influences of Nature, 
they are for being before-hand with 
her ; and snatching the first general 
'outline of a character which occurs 
to them, they are for making all the 
rest out by dint of high-sounding 
phrases and overstrained metaphors- 
They make their hero speak to the 
best advantage, and you fancy you 
sec him erecting his head, and wait- 
ing for applause at the end of every 
magnificent paragraph. 

“ He quaflfe a cup of Frenchman's Heli- 
con, 

Then royster doystcr, in his oily terms, 
Cuts, thrusts, and fains, at whomsoever he 
meets.” 

It has thus happened, that a set of 
writers have attained, without any 
apparent effort, to the greatest per- 
fection in what I certainly consider 
as the highest and most interesting 
of all sorts of literary composition. 
And it is a singular circumstance, 
that from their time, to the present 
hour, there has existed almost no one 
individual who has caught a spark of 
the spirit which lives in their pages. 
It would appear from this, that there 
is something in the atmosphere of a 
literary public , which is deadly to 
the growth of the Drama. From the 
moment that individuals began to 
write plays as authors, they ceased 
to be able to give them that air of 


real life, to bring about their in- 
cidents with that natural conjunc- 
tion, and* to conduct their dialogues 
with that perfect force of truth, and 
unconstrained freedom of language, 
which are the characteristics of the 
highest sort of dramatic writing. It 
seems that this species of composi- 
tion requires a more complete sur- 
render of the whole mind — a more 
thorough subjection of every feeling 
and every passion of the heart, to the 
real impressions of things, than is 
consistent with a burning thirst for 
fame, or a continual anticroathm of 
after scrutiny. Even Milton, the 
grandest spirit that ever illuminated 
England, from the perpetual feeling 
that he was striving to secure for 
himself the devout admiration of all 
mankind, through all ages, has failed 
most completely, (if indeed he in- 
tended to make the attempt,) in giv- 
ing to his masque and tragedy die 

r * t of dramatic writing. In these 
^aent compositions, if a character 
is to speak on any particular subject, 
(female purity, for instance,) all the 
finest things that have ever been 
said or thought about it — all the no- 
blest images and deepest illustrations 
which theauthor’s mighty genius can 
call up, — are blended and harmonis- 
ed together, and breathed forth in a 
strain of the most exquisite and va- 
ried music of which language is sus- 
ceptible. But this is not the manner 
in which high passion vents itself, in 
words, in the intercourse of real hu- 
man beings. We have here none of 
those sudden bursts — those striking 
transitions orheart-rending attitudes* 
which are called forth by the tumul- 
tuous conflict of feelings in the heart. 
We do not see, as in Nature, Che 
whole current of agitated thought, 
bursting out from its source, on the 
enunciation of a single word, or even 
from the tone or gesture which accom- 
panies it On the' contrary, we ad- 
mire the poetry of the different pas- 
sages, just as wc would do if the au- 
thor had spoken them in his own 
character ; and feel that the persons, 
into whose mouth they are put, axe 
mere abstractions, with names given 
to them for the sake of couvcntency. 
Here, then, we have at once the whole 

• w What ! man ; ne'er pull yOur hat 
upon your brows.’ Shakespeare. 
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distinction between the great drama- 
tots of Queen Elizabeth’s time, and 
those of a later period. The' for- 
mer seem to have felt it as of far great- 
er consequence, to give the few brief 
words by which men often announce 
their purposes, or evmce their pas- 
sions, with fidelity and truth to na- 
ture, than to shew us what splendid 
things they could say. The latter, 
•gain, seem never to have forgot that 
they were writing for admiration, and 
pertmadottsly insist upon giving us 
speeuoeifesof their talent for doqnence 
or poetry, in every speech they com- 
pose for their dramatis personae. 

This may be farther illustrated, 
by quoting a short passage from one 
of our modern dramatists, and com- 
paring it with one on a subject some- 
what similar, in Webster's Duchess 
of Matfy. The following is part of 
the scene which takes place between 
Jane Shore and her husband, im- 
mediately before the death of the 

Sh. My feeble jawa forget their 
common office, 

Mj tasteless tongue cleaves to the clam- 
my roof. 

And now a general loathing grows upon 
me. 

Oh ? I am sick at heart ! 

dip Thou murderous sorrow f 
Wit thou still drink her blood, pursue 
her still ! 

Mast she then die! Oh ! my poor peni- 
tent I 

Speak peace to my md heart: She beam 
me not; 

Grief masters every Bense— help me to 
bold her ! 

Now, if the lady's mouth was in 
sach a desperate condition, I do not 
thiuk it likely that she would have 
thought it worth while to expend so 
maay words in describing die nature 
of her sensation, the more especial- 
ly as she had 'several things of conse- 
jpmaoe to sar. Nor is it at all like- 
ly that her husband should at such 
a moment vent himself in an absurd 
apmtrophe to “ murderous sorrow." 
CoRttast this with the brief but in— 
expmssibly grand and overpowering 
exclamation of the Duchess of Malfy, 
when her unrelenting persecutor is 
hraenring her with bitter sneers at 
her debasement. 

“ Dick. Am I not thy Duchess ? 

So§ 9 la. Thou art some great woman 


sure ; for riot begins to sit on thy fore* 
head, clad in gray hairs, twenty yearn 
sooner than on a merry milkmaid’s. Thou 
steepest worse than if a mouse should be 
Anted to take up his lodging in a cat’s ear: 
a little infant that breeds hs teeth, should 
it lye with thee, would cry out, as if thou 
wert the more unquiet bedfellow. 

Dmh, I am Duchess or Malty 
still l” 

This is, indeed, as Mr Hazlitt well 
remarks, “ as if the heart rose up, 
like a serpent coiled, to resent the in- 
dignities put upon it, and being 
struck at, struck again." 

I have no intention of entering 
here into a discussion of the several 
circumstances in the state of men’s 
minds, and of this country, at the 
time when these great authors lived, 
which concurred m operating on the 
national genius, and were to a cer- 
tain extent the producing causes of 
the perfection to which the drama 
was then brought. This has been 
already done by Mr Hazlitt, with 
a fulness to which I could add little; 
and with a degree of eloquence and 
power which I could indulge no 
nope of approaching. 

I may merely notice one circum- 
stance, which seems to me to have 
been of considerable moment, and 
which, so far as 1 know, has never 
been taken into view, in any attempt 
to account for the prodigious display 
of true dramatic genius which these 
times witnessed. I allude to the 
fact, that all the more celebrated 
writers for the stage at that period 
were themselves players, and of 
course in the daily and nightly habit 
of personating a great variety of in- 
dividuals, from the highest to the 
lowest. Moreover, it not unfrequent- 
ly happened, that a great portion of 
tne characters they represented was 
filled up by themselves on the spur 
of the moment. Now, though it cer- 
tainly does not always, nor even fre- 
quently happen, that actors are great 
dramatic writers ; yet, when we take 
into view the high genius and deep 
feeling with which all these authors 
were gifted, it is surely not unnatu- 
ral to suppose, that when their minds 
were heated and excited by the ap- 
parent reality of the scenes in which 
they were participating, they had 
glimpses of Nature which might not 
have been otherwise opened to their 
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eyes. Conceive a person suffering in 
public a series of bitter taunts, and 
cutting jests, which called forth 
shouts of triumphant laughter from 
all who listened to them ; and even 
though the whole were a mere piece 
of acting, it is not easy to believe 
that the object of this tomahawking 
could himself remain Bound at the 
core. His finger-ends would tingle 
with the burning desire to turn tables 
on his opponent. Spleen would shar- 
pen his wit, and set his teeth on edge ; 
and, if 1 am not greatly mistaken, he 
would write bitter speeches the better 
for this badgering all his life after. 
The same process would take place, 
though not perhaps to the same ex- 
tent, in scenes of high-wrought pas- 
sion. 

But 1 must now draw this intro- 
ductory paper to a close. For a long 
period 1 indulged a hope, from the 
new impetus which had been given to 
the feelingB and minds of men, and 
the proud burst which they had made 
from the glittering bondage of artifi- 
cial elegance and simpering affecta- 
tion, that the old spirit might return 
upon us. But the greater number 
who have mode the attempt to call it 
back, seem to have done so under a 
sense of difficulty and danger, which 
haunted them at every step of their 
progress, and hindered their minds 
from following their own bent. A 
palsy of fear and trembling seems to 
seize even the greatest intellects in 
approaching this hallowed ground, 
and to render all their efforts feeble 
and inept. When 1 see all this, and 
consider, moreover, the reception 
which the most excellent of the mor 
dern specimens of dramatic writing 
have met with from the “ reading 
public/' my hopes, 1 confess, become 
exceedingly faint. It seems as if 
England were now for ever deprived 
of that noble species of writing. Her 
chief favourites are authors of a to- 
tally different stamp from the race of 
mighty ones, whose names ought to 
bcl icr proudest boast, and to echo 
for ever round her shores ; and she 
alights and ridicules the deepest and 
most delightful of her living progeny. 

Surely, tlien, it is right and fitting, 
that every true lover of his country a 
genius should direct his thoughts to 
the works of these great masters — 
should make himself familiar with 


$ Bcbhazzar. D^Pt 

their productions, and imbibe the 
fresh beauties which are profusely 
scattered over their page*. It is 
from them alone that wc can learn to 
the full the capabilities of dramatic 
composition, and how deeply it cm 
penetrate into the recesses of the hu« 
man heart ; and even were there ik 
chance of a spirit like to theirs agait 
rising un amongst us, it were weL 
worthy at our time and attention, tc 
examine with care the s plen did and 
unique efforts of these great Fathaiu 
OF OUR LlTERATUaE. 


MR martin's BRLSHAZZAR. 

We are truly happy, that an op 
portunity has been afforded on 
townsmen of seeing, and we rnigh 
add — for it is almost a necessary con 
sequence — of admiring, this chef d 
oeuvre of British Art. As far as w 
can judge it, is almost a faultless per 
formance; nor is there any ide 
which we can form of the subject a 
the picture which Mr Martin hs 
not realised. This is indeed high 
and perhaps somewhat unqualifie 
praise ; but we are compelled to say i 
much, in justice to our own feeling! 
and to the singular merits of the ai 
tist, who has succeeded in transfer 
ring to his canvass the deep traged; 
of this most appalling and me mol 
able occurrence. 

Referring to the catalogue & 
what may be called the topograph 
of die picture, wo shall indulge oui 
selves with a few remarks on whj 
we take to be its more promisee 
characteristics and beauties. 

The first object that struck us, o 
entering the apartment, and obtains 
ariew©flhis“greateffbrtaf gentns, 
was the excessive splendour du 
emanates from the characters on tfe 
wall, which are supposed to bo eon 
•pleted, and the hand that trace 
them withdrawn ; it fiUa the who! 
of the atrium with terrific brigb 
ness, and envelopes every object wit 
Its supernatural glory, while the a 
eembly are evidently struck with tc 
Tor and dismay. Above, it dar 
forth in zig-zag lines like lightnin 
and diffuses around the objects h 
low more than noos-dav ctfuifMc 
The skill and effect with which it 
distributed, and the powerful in 
pression which it manifestly prodi 
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oeo, constitute one of the many me- 
rits rf this great-pe rf or m ance. 

From the' bewildering and inde- 
finite splendour that irradiates the 
rairaeuious characters on the wall, as 
well as the whole assembly, our at- 
wntkm Wy however, soon drawn to 
theprincipal figure on the can rasa — 
that of tie Prophet Daniel. He 
stands on an debated position be- 
side the least, now deserted by every 
guest, and with his right hand ex- 
tended to the fearful, and superna- 
tural! y-iU tuning ted writing, seems to 
be ottering the dreadful exposition, 

44 4 Number’d !’ twice 4 Number’d ! 


Weigh’d ! Divided* King, 

Thy reign is number'd, and thyself art 
weigh’d 

Aad wanting in the balance, and thy 
realm 

Sens'd, and to tba conquering Persian 


His countenance is composed into 
oaottesable sublimity. He stands, 
amidst the trembling groups around 
him, and who hang on his lips to 
hear the interpretation of their doom, 
with the calm, conscious dignity of a 
Prophet of God, commissioned to 
announce the approaching fulfilment 
cf his righteous, but terrible judg- 
ments ; while his eye alone is un- 
dazsktl and undismayed, by the un- 
earthly flames that flash their over- 
powering brightness from the in- 
acription on tnc wall. Like a soli- 
tary column, rising up in the midst 
af ruin and desolation, and forming 
a melancholy contrast to the frag- 
ments of beauty and magnificence 
that environ its base, he towers in 
undisturbed majesty, unmoved by 
fim tenon of the guilty, or the pros- 
tate humiliation of the oppressors 
ef his people, and the enemies of his 
afigion and his God. He is indeed 
* Daniel come to judgment.’' Nor 
mum we omit to mention his appro- 
frfete and voluminous Oriental cos- 
tume, the sable hue of which befits 
file captivity of Judah, and the vo- 
cation of a prophet. The general 
tfiiet is also much heightened, by 
fte stupid and bewildered stare of 
t be Magi, who form part of the 
group on his right, and who are 
▼wuy endeavouring to decypher the 
band- writing on the walL 
The features of Belshazzar are 
strongly merited. He is obviously 


horror-struck, hut betrays withal a 
dogged, and hardened, and unfeeling 
disposition, such as we would ascribe 
to a voluptuous Eastern despot. He 
has the look of one of those charac- 
ters described by Virgil, as 

Ausi omne immune nefas, ausoque potiti. 

A female at his feet, clinging, in the 
lielpl cnmo s a of terror, to the skirt of 
his flowing robe, forms a fine con- 
trast to the haughty obduracy of Bel- 
shazzar ; while tlie wine cup, just 
dropt from his paralysed hand, re- 
veals the effects of the dreadful ap- 
parition on the wall, and gives na- 
ture and verisimilitude to toe scene. 
The queen, who is on the opposite side 
of the throne, is overwhelmed with 
amazement and terror, and seems ut- 
terly unconscious of the caresses and 
aoothings of a beautiful girl, who 
tenderly presses her left arm. Like 
that of all the female figures intro- 
duced, the is remarkable for the 
beauty sad classical symmetry of her* 
form ; which ia shown to the great- 
est advantage, by the attitude into 
which her consternation has thrown 
her. 

The hack-ground is occupied by 
the Temple of Beius, and the Tower 
of Babel ; the former of which, es- 
pecially, shows particularly grand, 
through the slight and transparent 
haze which rises from the incense 
burned before the golden statue of 
Jupiter Beius, the deified founder 
of the Chaldean monarchy, in the 
atrium immediately before the hall 
of Astarte. Indeed, the whole pic- 
ture displays, not merely the moat 
perfect knowledge of forms, but a 
complete acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of architectural design. The 
perspective is admirable in the ex- 
treme, and adds inexpressibly to the 
general effect. After looking for a 
moment, we imagine we penetrate 
into the hall of Astarte, and witness 
the reckless revellers enjoying their 
wassail and mirth, unconscious of 
the fearful scene that ia passing in 
the atrium, and at the royal banquet* 

But the great mentor this painted 
tragedy, is the entire and perfect 
unity that reigns throughout the can- 
vass. Every thing conspires, at one 
and the same moment, either to 
heighten or accelerate the catastrophe. 
There are no supernumerary groups 
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— if we except the knot of conspira- 
tors and assassins close by the King, 
— no superfluous details — no viola- 
tions of scripture, or of probability, 
such as have already proved fatal to 
the Belshazzar of Mr Miltnan. There 
is no bye-play, no underplot, to dis- 
tract the imagination and impair tbe 
general impression. We have the 
veritable scene before us — and no- 
thing more. In this, we think, Mr 
Martin has shown at once his taste 
and his judgment. Truth is here 
too powerful to receive any aid from 
Action ; but the difficulty was to re- 
present the truth. In giving it as 
our opinion, that Mr Martin has done 
so, we think we pay him the high- 
est possible compliment ; for it ia 
to this circumstance that his per- 
formance is indebted for its master- 
charm. The stor y of Belshazzar has 
every element of the deepest and most 
sublime tragedy in itsdf; nor has 
the inspired prophet left to the poet 
or the painter even the invention, or 
Ailing up of the details. The whole 
is placed in simple, brief emphasis, 
before us ; heightened by the visible 
manifestation of that mighty and un- 
defined Power, which to mortal eye 
is usually enshrouded “ in clouds 
and darkness/* Here, too, a dignus 
vindicc nodus inciderat ; namely, the 
subversion of an ancient empire, and 
a profligate prince, both of which had 
filled up to the brim the measure of 
their crimes. But though we con- 
ceive a strict adherence to scripture 
absolutely indispensable in itself, and 
to be held as in a great measure, if 
not altogether, the cause of Mr Mar- 
tin’s success, we still say that there 
remained vast scope even for the ex- 
ertion of the most inventive and crea- 
tive imagination. Let any one look at 
the picture, and he will be convinced 
of the truth of this remark, by observ- 
ing what the artist has achieved ; — 
the beauty and variety of forms, — 
the disposition of the groups, — the 
brilliancy, truth, and warmtn of the 
colouring, — and, above all, the har- 
mony, and unity of design and effect, 
that pervade and result from the 
whole. 

We could wish that the figure of 
Belshazzar had been a little more 
prominent ; and we really do not con- 
ceive what a gang of Babylonian 
Catilincs, — whom we shoulu never 


Belshazzar. £9ept. 

have found out to be what they are, 
but for the catalogue*, — can possibly 
have to do in a piece, the domineer- 
ing and overmastering power of 
which leaves the mind no time to be 
effected by such hackneyed expedi- 
ents. That there were gentry of that 
kidney in Belshazzar’s palace is what 
we cannot deny, because we have no 
evidence to the contrary, and the 
thing is not only possible, but pro- 
bable ; yet still, we ask, what con- 
ceivable purpose can it serve, to in- 
troduce them into such a perform- 
ance as this, where they neither pro- 
duce any contrast, nor strike the ima- 
gination with deeper awe ; and where 
the catastrophe follows from the vi- 
sibly-written decree of Heaven, and 
not from the midnight councils or 
bloody daggers of conspirators and 
assassins ? This we think the only 
defect, as it is the only innovation in 
the picture ; but, with this single ex- 
ception, we beg to express the feel- 
ings of intense admiration, with 
which we surveyed this great master- 
piece of modern art, which, we think, j 
does almost equal honour to the ge- 
nius of the artist, and to the age of j 
which he is so distinguished an or-i 
nament. 


• It is hardly worth while to descend 
to quarrel with the puffing in a catalogue, 
but really we do not recollect to have met, 
for a long time, with such a beautiful spe- 
cimen of mad prose as that which we now 
submit to the reader : — 44 Whatever tends 
to elucidate the principles of any of the 
liberal arts, and leads to shew the power- 
ful results of their application, never finis 
to prove useful and pleasing to those who 
either practise or patronize them. And 
the more so if we consider, that men $ef 
genius art not frequently tbkovx nrro 
oum system by Providence ; hut, when- 
ever they appear, they infallibly bestow 
an honour on the country to which they 
belong, — create new epochas in the age 
they live in,— and shine as additional 
stars to the constellated sphere of the art 
which they profess. Like supematmrml 
being i, whose visits are 44 few, and fax 
between,'* they wheel their brilliant course 
above contemporary rivals, and (Mougk^ 
being mortals , they soon disappoint thi 
widowed sight of their admirers, tbdi 
works, if well understood, still seams fin 
them a sort of immortality upon earth, 
whilst they repose in the bosom of Him, 
Ac.” This is precious stuff, with m vets. 
geance! 
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O^SIRVATIONS OK THE EVIDENCES 

OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 

inteinalandexternal; with 

RXMA1KS UPON THE PARTICULAR 

c?nrioxs of the rev. dr. chal- 

*M9j OF GLASGOW, AND THO- 
MAS EBSKIXE, ESQ. ADVOCATE, 

HOARDING BOTH THESE KINDS 

OP TESTIMONY. 

Ths Evidences of the Christian 
religion ire of two kinds — the In- 
tenil and the External. The ex- 
pression, internal testimony, may be 
taien in two meanings. In one 
reuse, it signifies that inward impres- 
aion of divine truth, held, on scriptu- 
ral authority, to be communicated by 
the Spirit to believers, and of which, 
as it is not a subject of reasoning, we 
do not mean at present to treat. In 
toother sense, in which it shall be the 
subject of our inquiry, it imports the 
accumulation of those reasons which 
aist in the nature of things for the 
truth of the Ctiristian Religion. 

All propositions mqy be divided 
into two classes ; viz. tnose of which 
the truth is certain, and those of 
which it is contingent. Of the first 
pd are axioms, the truth of which 
is discoverable the moment they are 
announced. Of the second sort are 
*1* those propositions which may be 
true or not, and of which the proba- 
bility is greater or less, even before 
ureetfigation. 

Ai an instance of those of the first 
description, suppose the proposition 
fa be, that a particular field of a farm 
* .ksu than the farm itself. The 
®uid assents to this at once, because 
u is self-evident. To the second di- 
T j®on, among other instances, belong 
>u such propositions as relate to the 
reto of intelligent beings; and with 
rcgred to them, our sentiments are, 
1Q rimost all cases, governed by our 
“pffience. Thus we readily believe 
®e accounts of any actions ascribed 
toaman, which are of such a kind as 
would be prompted by those disposi- 
to»* he had previously shown himself 
Jjjjtotteas ; and the probability im- 
rjdin that presumption is at the 
of all the evidence, either al- 
towed to be brought against a prison- 
s'# ia order to establish what is termed 
^^wuunible habit and repute , or ad- 
mitted in his favour, to prove previ- 
m good reputation. The probabili- 
*ol. xi. 


ties of his acting in any particular or 
specific manner, then, are thus regu- 
lated by his character . 

To illustrate this by examples: 
Trehatius, the intimate friend and 
correspondent of Cicero, went as 
quedtor, under Julius Cesar, to Bri- 
tain, then considered an as ex- 
tremely remote country. Suppose 
him to have heard, when there, that 
the nefarious Verres had been sent 
from Rome, as proconsul, to Sicily, 
where he had tinned out an oppres- 
sor and a plunderer ; and that the 
excellent Cicero, his friend, had been 
elected to the government of Cyprus, 
which he was blessing by his lenity 
and justice. The previous know- 
ledge which Trehatius possessed as 
to those individuals, would induce 
him to give easy credit to such re- 
ports ; as to him it would seem quite 
probable, that both these eminent 
Romans would be appointed to high 
situations, and that, when invested 
with them, they would conduct them- 
selves precisely as they were said to 
have done. 

Suppose, again, that, in the same 
retirement, a loose report had reached 
Trehatius, of a dreadful conspiracy 
having been detected at|Rome, hut 
that the messenger had acquainted 
him of the principal party m it be- 
ing either Cato or Catiline, his recol- 
lection as to the individual having 
failed him, in consequence of the par- 
tial similarity of their names. With 
such information, Trehatius, to whom 
both were equally well known, could 
not long hesitate on the subject ; for, 
whilst he must havereadily exculpated 
Cato, he would have had no difficulty 
in believing that Catiline had engaged 
in any thing so desperate and atro- 


cious. 

Again, when Sylla, in the height 
of his power and cruelty, was impor- 
tuned and prevailed upon, by some 
of his friends, to expunge the name 
of Cesar from his list of the pro- 
scribed, and thereby to save his life, 
“ Ah !” said he to them, “ you little 
know him ; there are many Mari- 
uses in that young man/' Well did 
Sylla perceive the probability, that 
the same ambitions spirit, which pre- 
ferred the first situation in an ob- 
scure Alpine viUage, to the second 
place in the capital, would, ere long, 
subjugate his country. 

Qq 
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In these, and similar cases, two dr- true God ; so far, at least, as that is 
eurastances deserve notice; first, that discoverable in the iust, though limit- 
wherever there is the greater share of ed views of natural religion. Suppose 
probabilities, we are the more easily him to have been shown, not only 
satisfied with direct proof ; and that the power and the wisdom, but the 
where, on the other hand, there are goodness and beneficence of the Dei- 
fewer, or no probabilities, we are na- ty, as providing for the wants of every 
tur&lly extremely particular as to the living thing, and affording them the 
direct evidence : and, secondly, that enjoyments adapted to their several 
no quantity or extent of prior proba- natures. Conceive him to have far* 
bility is sufficient to establish the ther adverted to the operations pf his 
truth of a proposition, without some own mind, and to have discovered, 
direct proof. Thus, to illustrate both in his own conscience, that the same 
cases, we find that Trebatius had no Great Being was just, as well as be- 
hesitation in believing Verres to have nefipent ; and that, under the penalty 
been an oppressor, but scarcely any of the severest mental compunction, 
testimony would have made him he required a strict adherence to 
think so of Cicero ; and however pro- duty. Imagine all these things, 
bable Trebatius might have consi- and that the youth had next been 
dered the appointments of these two told, that the same Deity, whose be- 
men, and the consequences which nevolence he was already so well ac- 
followed them, yet some direct tea- quainted with, had brought himself 
timony alone could satisfy him, that down to our nature, in a most gni- 
what he thought so probable had ac- cious Dispensation, which tended to 
totally happened. instruct the ignorant, to console the 

These rules arc of easy apprehen- sorrowful, and reclaim the wicked,— 
sion, and are applicable to the con- had provided an atonementfor past of- 
duct of all intelligent beings. Thus, fences, — and had secured eternal htp- 
suppose a Roman youth to have piness to all his faithful worshippers, 
formed his opinion of Jupiter from What would have been the reflection 
the common mythology of Greece of the young man upon these topies ? 
and Rome. Figure him to have just Would he not have been satisfied, 
returned from the theatre, where he from his previous knowledge of the 
had witnessed the performance of the character of God, that this report me- 
drama of Amphytrion, in which the rited every degree of consideration? 
Thunderer and his arch- valet, Mer- What nave been now described 

cury, are represented as exhibiting a are precisely the characteristic fea- 
behaviour which would, in fact, have tures of the Christian Dispensation, 
banished the most profligate rakes and thus the strongest probabilities 
in the city from all good society, of its truth are to be found in the 
Imagine, next, (though the supposi- character of God. The other im- 
tion is a violent one,) the youth's portant evidences of the same kind, 
master to have told him, that Jupi- are, as wc conceive, justly founded 
ter had prepared, and was carrying on its being a system of instruction 
into effect, a grand scheme for en- long and anxiously looked for by 
lightening mankind, — repressing all man ; on its being a system of atone- 
evil passions,— cultivating goodness,— ment; and on its improving nature 
and accomplishing the ultimate hap- when exerted on the hearts and af- 
piness of mankind in Elysium. The fections of men. 
youth, reasoning from his previous Now, with regard to the first of 
knowledge of what may be termed these, it is well known how valuable 
the character of Jupiter, and from it is as a system of the finest ethics 
the representation he had just wit- that ever existed ; and that such a 
nessed, would have thought such a Dispensation, for enlightening mer 
communication quite incredible. in their duty, was anxiously longed 
But let us vary our illustration, for by Socrates and Plato, centurM 
and suppose that an ingenious, well- before its actual revelation, 
educated youth, instead of having On the second of these points, 
been acauainted with the supposed which relates to the Atonement, wi 
wicked deeds of Jupiter, baa been must remark, that the Great Chrit- 
instructed in the knowledge of the ttan Sacrifice is consonant, in som« 
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measure, with die feelings of the hu- 
Mn rice, and analogous to what has 
tiken place, at one time or another, 
ia every quarter of the globe ; viz., 
that heroes and sovereigns have some- 
does laid down their lives for their 
country, and have shed their own 
blood, that, as they conceived, they 
might benefit or save their people. 

On the third topic, let v us not for- 
get bow necessary it is to have the 
aid of a reconciling Mediator in our 
approach to Deity ; and how much 
the heart is softened, and the affec- 
tions sweetened and refined, by the 
tender recollections of all that our 
Redeemer is supposed to have achiev- 
ed in our behalf. 

These seem to us the most import- 
ant parts of the internal evidence of 
Christianity, founded on the proba- 
bilities which arise from the sour- 
ce* of the existence of such a Dispen- 
sation. But as no knowledge of the 
characters of those great Romans, 
vbom we have mentioned, could 
prove, without some external evi- 
dence, that they actually did conduct 
themselves as Trebatius conjectured 
they might do; so all those internal 
testimonies together will not estab- 
lish the truth of Christianity, with- 
out the aid of some external proof. 
Tbs truth which is at the bottom of 
the proposition is not a necessary one, 
founded on an axiom which, as we 
have demonstrated, could alone have 
rendered internal evidence sufficient. 
The Deity, accordingly, has not left 
his system of revelation to be depen- 
dent for its credibility on internal 
evidence, or systems of probabilities 
done ; but he has added also the sup- 
port of strong external testimony, 
which has been accurately detailed by 
the several Evangelists. 

When events are long past, the 
evidence which we have of their ex- 
istence ia what is termed historical ; 
sad that possesses all different de- 
grees of strength, from the most loose 
and vague report, up to what must, 
from its nature, be the most certain 
and positive. Let us advert to the 
materials of which histories are com- 
posed. Herodotus, according to the 
nwtam of the times, travelled in quest 
of knowledge, with the view of writ- 
ing his history ; and for the earlier 
periods of it, he supplied the want 
®f authentic documents by the verbal 


information of tradition, obtained 
from the ignorant priests officiating 
in the heathen temples which he 
visited in the course of his travels. 
Now, little else than fable could be 
drawn from such sources ; and, ac- 
cordingly, that part of his narrative 
abounds with mere fabulous and tra- 
ditional legends. That may be reck- 
oned historical evidence of the lowest 
order. The next in degree is that 
which is obtained from authors of 
good reputation, but who, we have 
no reason to think, possessed any par- 
ticular opportunities of information. 
The strongest, and most satisfactory 
kind of all, is that where the histo- 
rian himself had been present in the 
events which he records, and where 
his history has been addressed to, and 
must have been read by, those who 
were also present, or enjoyed fa- 
vourable opportunities of knowledge. 
In that case, it is almost impossible 
that there should be error as to the 
leading facts. Thus, as Thucydides 
was personally engaged in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, his account of it must 
be supposed to be in general accu- 
rate ; and the history of the Cartha- 
genian wars, by Polybius, is also con- 
sidered authentic, because he accom- 
panied Scipio to them; while both 
narratives receive confirmation from 
the circumstance, that they were read 
by thousands who were fellow-soldiers 
erf those by whom they are recorded. 

Now, if we can imagine any spe- 
cies of historical evidence, if possi- 
ble, stronger than this, it must be 
where biographical accounts have 
been written of great teachers, by 
some of their scholars, and submit- 
ted to the perusal of their fellows, 
who lived also with their roasters, and 
who have preserved such writings as 
interesting records of those who were 
dear to them. Of this the different 
accounts of Socrates, by Plato and 
Xenophon, furnish examples ; and 
none possessed of such testimony 
have ever doubted the existence of 
that great man, or refused to credit 
what has been so minutely told of 
him by his illustrious disciples. 

But is not the historical evidence 
which we have of the existence of 
Christ and his miracles of this de- 
scription? It is even much strong- 
er ; for while only two of the scho- 
lars of the Greek sage have given 
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such particular accounts of him. But, further, let us remark, who 
the Evangelists, the historians of those teachers were who performed 
our Lord, and who attended on him, this great work of advancing so ra- 
or had opportunity of the most ac- pidly the gospel of Christ; from 
curate knowledge respecting him, are which the truth of the miracles will 
double in number. Besides, their in- appear with double lustre. Had they 
formation has, in various particulars, been philosophers of Athens, thougn 
been confirmed by the testimony of greater than either the Porch or the 
Heathen writers, to whom the^Re- Academy could boast of, we might 
deemer was indifferent, or who were have perhaps imagined that their art, 
hostile to his cause ; and the circum- their address, and their experience in 
stances both of his life and death were instruction, had accomplished over 
predicted in a long chain of prophe- almost all nations, that which even 
cies ; a species of evidence which is Socrates himself could but very im- 
applicable to few common, or merely perfectly accomplish in a limited dr- 
human events. Moreover, the ac- cle in Greece. But the teachers of 


counts so given and confirmed have 
been preserved entire, by forming a 
part oif an established religion, which 
must, for obvious reasons, have proved 
a stronger safeguard to them than any 
thing else whatever could have done. 

There is another circumstance, 
which tends not a little to support 
the accounts of the miracles given 
by the Apostles. There are various 
ways in which a set of tenets may be- 
come the religion of a country. Like 
those of Majnomet, they may have 
been propagated by the sword, and 
been the result of force : or they may 
have been the effect of advancing 
knowledge and teaching simply : or 
they may have been spread by teach- 
ers who demonstrated their mission 
from God by the performance of su- 
pernatural works. Now, the Chris- 
tian religion is shewn to have been 
promulgated by the last of these 
modes. The instruction by teaching 
alone is tardy; and nothing is of 
slower growth than knowledge, when 
left to the gradual developement of 
the human understanding, through 
natural means. But the rapidity of 
the propagation of the gospel de- 
monstrated the existence of tne mi- 
racles on which the authority both 
of its founder and his Apostles was 
placed. It is indeed impossible to 
conceive that they oould, in so short 
a time, have diffused it over all the 
Roman empire, overturning estab- 
lished superstitions, and overcom- 
ing, to a great extent, the most rooted 
prejudices even of the Jews them- 
selves, except by testifying, through 
works beyond the usual course of 
nature, that they came from Him 
who could dispense with, or alter 
at pleasure, its laws. 


our religion were very different men 
— humble and uneducated fishermen 
of Galilee ; vet they did what all the 
schools could never have executed ; 
and the fact of their having done so 
is to us, in this remote age, tne surest 
testimony of the existence of those 
miracles, the sight of which alone 
could have made so powerful an im- 
pression on mankind. 

But, with regard to those extraor- 
dinary teachers, let us further re- 
mark, in how many contradictions 
would the subject be involved on 
any other supposition, than that they 
were honest and faithful ; for sup- 
pose them to have been false, and 
what would be the inference ? First, 
that the world had been indebted to a 
set of impostors for the*fine*t system 
of morals that ever existed : second- 
ly, that these nefarious persons had 
all laid 1 down their lives in testi- 
mony of those falsehoods, which no 
impostors have almost ever done: 
and, lastly, that these men, by ad- 
dressing their writings to that very 
public among whom they said the 
miraculous acts had been perform- 
ed, must have subjected themselves 
to immediate detection ; since the 
accounts given by them had, on the 
supposition already made, turned out 
to be untrue. But no such detec- 
tion ever took place ; for the great- 
est enemies of Christianity at die 
time acknowledged the existence of 
the miracles, only ascribing them 
magic, or to some cabalistical use fll 
the sacred word Jehovah ! J 

Internal and direct evidence, thercl 
fore, appear to us to concur in estali 
lishing the truth of our religioll 
and both were necessary to that enfl 
Few subjects, howeve r, havebeen did 
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ea s ed m ore anxiously, and sometimes 
with results so opposite, as this has 
been. The leading opinions regarding 
itwe reckon to be three in number. In 
the first place, is that of the Deists, 
who think, that in natural religion 
they discover a somewhat, which, in- 
stead of being auxiliary to Christi- 
anity, is altogether hostile to it. By 
forming exalted ideas of the Deity, 
they imagine to themselves presump- 
tions, adverse, as they think, to tne 
lowly mission of Jesus ; and some 
even of those who have admitted the 
gnat extent of historical evidence in 
its favour, have refused to give 
weight to it, as a proof of its being 
from heaven, owing to the force of 
snch preconceived objections. The 
second (minion to which we allude 
hag had lor its champion Dr Chal- 
mers of Glasgow, and coming from 
roch a quarter, it deserves a little 
lamination. His idea is, that there 
is, in reality, no such thing as inter- 
nal evidence of our religion at all, 
founded on the character of God ; 
and that our attention to Natural 
Theology, instead of aiding, will ra- 
ther impede us in the use of the 
aternal testimony : but his argu- 
m*ni and mode of treating it will be 
hot seen in his own language : 

u Of the Invisible God (says he) we have 
w <*pcrieucc whatever ; we are far re- 
nwred from all direct and personal ob- 
wrotioa of him or of his councils. Whe- 
ts’ we think of the eternity of his go- 
vernment, or the mighty range of its in- 
fluence over the wide departments of Na- 
^ and of Providence, he stands at such 
a distance from us, as to make the ma- 
wgraaent of his empire a subject inacces- 
abk to all our faculties 
u There is nothing so completely above 
* and beyond us, as the plans of the in- 
finite mind, which extend to all time, and 
"“brace all worlds. There is no subject 
t0 v bich the cautious and humble spirit 
°f k*d Bacon's philosophy is more ap- 
Pbcable; nor can we conceive a more 
Spring rebellion against the authority of 
& namin g, than for the beings of a day 
•s rit in judgment upon the Eternal, and 
*pply their paltry experience to the coun- 
^ of his high and unfathomable wis- 
dom f. n 


* Chap. I. Evidence and Authority of 
!be Christian Revelation, p. 15. 
t Chalmers’ Evidences, p. $26. 


Now what is the inference which 
this writer deduces from his asser- 
tions? 

“ We can reason (says he) upon the 
procedure of man in given circumstan- 
ces, because this is an accessible subject, 
and comes under the cognizance of ob- 
servation ; but we cannot reason on the 
procedure of the Almighty in given cir- 
cumstances : this is an inaccessible sub- 
ject, and comes not within the limits of 
direct and personal observation. The 
one, like the scale, and compass, and mea- 
surements of Sir Isaac Newton, will lead 
you on a safe and firm footing to the 
true economy of the heavens ; the other, 
like the ether, and whirlpools, and un- 
founded imaginations of Des Cartes, will 
not only lead you to misconceive that 
economy, but to maintain a stubborn op- 
position to the only competent evidence 
that can be offered on the subject 

But Dr Chalmers proceeds much 
farther than even this in his para- 
doxes : — 

“Viewed purely as an intellectual sub- 
ject, we look upon the mind of an Atheist 
as in a better state of preparation fpr the 
proofs of Christianity than the mind of a 
Deist. He is in the best possible condi- 
tion for submitting his understanding to 
the entire impression of the historical 
evidence -f\” 

The last of the three opinions to 
which we referred is that of Mr 
Erskine, in his late short work on 
the Internal Testimony. It is in 
direct opposition to the other two ; 
for he says, that the same internal 
evidence, which, according to the 
Deist, is completely against the tes- 
timony of Christianity, and, accord- 
ing to Dr Chalmers, gives no aid, or 
is even prejudicial to it, is alone suf- 
ficient for the establishment of the 
Christian System. 

In treating of the internal evi- 
dences of Christianity, Mr Erskine 
merely confines his remarks to that 
which arises from the character of 
the Deity; but on it he conceives 
that enough may be founded to make 
out his demonstration, and it is ta 
this restriction that most of our re- 
marks shall apply. 

“ In a system (says he) which purports 
to be a revelation from heaven, and to 


• Chalmers’ Evidences, page 209. 
f Ditto ditto, Chap. IX. 
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contain a history of God’s dealings with 
men, and to dev elope truths with regard 
to the moral government of the universe, 
the knowledge and belief of which will 
lead to happiness here and hereafter, we 
may expect to find (if its pretensions are 
well founded) an evidence for its truth, 
which thail be independent of all external 
testimony V “I mean to shew (he after- 
wards adds) that there is an intelligible 
and necessary connection between the 
doctrinal facts of revelation and the cha- 
racter of God + (and, after descanting on 
that character not a little forcibly, he con- 
tinues), M If we see all this in the gospel, 
we may then say, that our own eyes have 
seen its truth, and that tee need no other 
testimony 

These sentiments are somewhat 
modified by others, but this seems to 
be the general import of die work. 

Now we humbly conceive, that 
there is not a little of error in all 
these different opinions. For, to 
take them in their order, it is sure- 
ly unphilosophical in the Deist to 
build so exclusively on internal 
evidence, as to reject external tes- 
timony altogether. The Deity he 
considers too great to have conde- 
scended so far as to favour mankind 
with the Christian Dispensation ; but 
it is unreasonable, on that account, 
doggedly to resist all offer of direct 
evidence that he actually did so. 
He does not listen to the proof, and 
then say that it falls short of estab- 
lishing what was meant by it ; but 
he objects to the admissibility of any 
testimony at all, against his own 
crude and hasty presumptions. 

Neither, on the other hand, do we 
consider Dr Chalmers to he less er- 
roneous in his rejection of all aid 
from internal evidence towards es- 
tablishing the Christian Revelation ; 
for, while we admit the existence of 
the Deity, and acknowledge his at- 
tributes, we have all that is requi- 
site to entitle us' to rest a strong and 
powerful internal evidence on his 
character in testimony of Christiani- 
ty. It is not necessary, either to pry 
into, or understand those stupendous 
qualities of his divine nature, so elo- 
quently depicted by that writer, — 


• Erskine on External Evidences, 4th 
Edition, p. 9. 

■f Erskine’s Evidences, p. 24. 

+ Ditto ditto, p. 19. 


u the eternity of his government, or 
the mighty range of its influence." , 
We know well his justice, and per- 
ceive his benevolence throughout all 
nature: the certainty of these a- 
lone is enough for our purpose. 
Founding on even the last of mem 
only, and nothing more, we are en- 
titled to presume, that He who 
spreads a board for every living crea- 
ture, and through whom they all 
eiyoy the blessings of their existence, 
would instruct the highest of them 
in their ignorance, and restore them 
to happiness from their fallen state. 
As to that writers strong preference 
of atheism, as forming “the best 
predisposing state” for receiving the 
impressions of the direct testimony 
of Christianity, it seems much akin 
to the strange idea of Hume, that, 
e( to be a philosophical sceptic is, in 
a man of letters, the first and most 
essentiaFstep towards being a sound, 
believing Christian !” On such a to- 
pic, and from men of such opposite 
principles, we should scarcely have 
expected such similarity of sentiment. 
As to the idea itself, it seems altoge- 
ther erroneous ; for the Atheist must 
be, unquestionably, so much farther 
from the Christian belief, that, to 
attain it, he must first satisfy him- 
self of the existence of a Deity, which 
the Deist admits ; and the Deist it 
therefore one important step nearer 
conviction than he. 

Nor do we conceive that Mr Ers- 
kine is more free from error than Dr 
Chalmers, in the view which he has 
taken of this subject, though then- 
ideas are directly in opposition to each 
other. His notion is, that internal 
evidence, which is chiefly founded 
on the character of God , is alone suf- 
ficient proof of the truth of Chris- 
tianity; but he estimates internal tes- 
timony, as we conceive, by far too 
high a scale. From the nature of it, 
as we have already shewn, it an) be 
but subsidiary, and can never super- 
sede the necessity of direct external! 
proof, however much it may be fit- 
ted to aid it. All the presumptions! 
which, in our illustrations, could 
arise in favour of a Cato, or against 
a Catiline, from their respective! 
known characters, however much 
they might have assisted direct evi- 
dence, must of themselves have estab^ 
lished nothing, and could have af- 
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forded no ground for either reward* 
ing the one or punishing the other. 

< fa Dr Chalmers’ zeal in favour of 
his peculiar view, he compares the 
argument arising from the character 
of Deity to the “ unfounded imagi- 
nations of Des Cartes, leading to 
misconceive, and to the maintaining 
a stubborn opposition to the only 
competent evidence.'’ . This is a 
strange idea, and, in our apprehen- 
sion, as unfounded in philosophy 
as it is in theology ; but suppose 
it to be modified to an intention on 
his part, simply, to seek no aid to 
the evidences of Christianity from a 
knowledge of the character of God, 
we would then ask him. Where lies 
the good policy of rejecting the valu- 
able assis t ance of any description of 
evidence? The same query would 
apply to Mr Erskine ; and while we 
inquire at the eminent divine* Why 
do you lay aside the internal ? we 
««mkl say, to the learned gentle- 
man, Why do you refuse all aid from 
direct and external testimony ? 

Suppose, in common judicial pro- 
ceeding?!, a point at issue to be. 
Whether a particular individual had 
made a certain charitable endow- 
ment or not? he would be an inju- 
dicious advocate who would neglect 
establish the general charitable 
character of the supposed donor, if it 
were in his power to do so ; aAd he 
would be equally unskilful, did 
he trust to the establishment of the 
fonder a reputation for benevolence 
*foe, £r he had it in his power, by 
the testimony of witnesses, and the 
production of writings, to bring di- 
proof of the fact in question. 
An able and enlightened Counsel 
would know, that to discharge his 
duty aright, he must carefully resort 
to both kinds of evidence. To apply 
these illustrations, we cannot do bet- 
ter than remark, with Sumner, that 
the chief use of natural religion is 
t oih ew the high probability of that 
true which Revelation rfe- 
and that, as God has fur- 
twed abundant evidence, both inter* 
and external, both kinds should 
Jfcjjesorted to in demonstrating its 

But we must examine some of the 
demonstrations of Hr Erskine a lit- 
tle more closely : 


nces of the Christian Religion. 

“ I shall suppose (says he) that a steam- 
engine, and the application of it to the 
movement of vessels, was known in China 
in the days of Archimedes ; and that a 
foolish lying traveller had found his way 
from Sidly to China, and had there seen 
an exhibition of a steam-boat, and had 
been permitted to examine the mechani- 
cal apparatus of it ; and, upon his return, 
nad, amongst many palpable fables, re- 
lated the true particulars of this exhibi- 
tion. What feeling would this relation 
have probably excited in his audience ? 
The fact itself was a strange one, and 
dlflerent, in appearance, from any thing 
with which they were acquainted : it was 
also associated with other stories that 
seemed to have falsehood on the very 
fece of them. What means, then, had the 
hearers of distinguishing the true from 
the false ? Some of the rabble might 
probably give a stupid and wondering 
kind of credit to the whole, whilst the 
judicious, but unscientific hearers, would 
tqject the whole. Now, supposing that 
the relation had come to the ears of Ar- 
chimedes, and that he had sent for the 
man, and interrogated him ; and from his 
unorderly, and unscientific, but accurate 
Specification of boilers, and cylinders, and 
pipes, and furnaces, and wheels, had 
drawn out the mechanical theory of the 
steam-boat ; he might have told hisfriendf , 
The traveller may be a liar, but this is a 
truth ; I have a stronger evidence for it 
than his testimony, or the testimony of 
any man— it is a truth in the nature of 
things ." J 

Another of his illustrations is as 
follows : 

“ If any intimate and judicious friend 
of Julius Caesar had retired to some 
distant comer of the world before the 
commencement of the political career of 
that wonderful man, and had there re- 
ceived an accurate history of every dr* 
cunwtance of his conduct. How would he 
have received it ? He would certainly 
have believed it, and not merely because he 
knew that Caesar was ambitious, but also 
because he could discern, that every step 
of his progress, as recorded in the history, 
was adapted, with admirable intelligence, 
to accomplish the object of bis ambition. 
His belief of the history, therefore, would 
rest on two considerations : First, That 
the object attributed by it to Casar cor- 
responded with the general prindplc under 
which he had classed the moral character 
of Caesar ; and, secondly, That there was 
evident, through the course of the his- 
tory, a perfect adaptation of means to an 
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end. He would have believed, just on 
the same principle that compelled Archi- 
medes to believe the history of the steam- 
boat.” 

These examples are meant to de- 
monstrate the principles laid down 
by the author ; but they fail, we ap- 
prehend, in accomplishing his object. 
They are, however, demonstrative of 
the view which we have been taking ; 
fo/, in both cases, there was direct tes- 
timony, supported by presumptive, 
or internal evidence. In the case of 
the steam-boat, there was the evidence 
of a traveller, whose narrative would 
have at least some weight in the 
mind of Archimedes, joined to his 
own knowledge of the qualities and 
power of steam ; but that knowledge 
atone , of qualities and power, how- 
ever distinct and accurate, could 
never have led the philosopher to 
the inference that steam-boats had 
been invented in China, seeing that 
we know, from experience, how long 
the application of the power of 
steam nad been really made to pro- 
duce motion before it was actually 
used in boats. 

In like manner, there was direct 
evidence also in the example of 
the friend of Ciesar. The case sup- 
poses, that, in a distant country, he 
had <f received an accurate history 
of every circumstance of Caesar's 
general conduct," by which he means 
his prior victories and ambitious ac- 
tions ; but all that his friend's pre- 
vious knowledge of the character of 
Caesar could do, would only confirm 
the account which he had received of 
the deeds of that wonderful man ; 
for, however thoroughly that friend 
might have formerly known him, all 
his knowledge, without some direct 
testimony, could never have inform- 
ed him of what had been really his 
career, and that he bad trampled on 
the liberties of his country. Suppose 
that all the history of Rome, poste- 
rior to a period before the battle of 
Pharsalia, had been lost during the 
barbarous ages, all our knowledge of 
Caesar's ambitious nature and splen- 
did talents could not have informed 
us what had been his actual for- 
tune ; and we should have been un- 
certain, at this day, whether he had 
not fallen before the pojver of Pora- 
pey. 


THE LITERARY LEGACY. 

No. VIII. 

MB EDITOR, 

I feel much pleasure in assuring 
you, that the world is not half so bid 
as it is commonly called. Yesterday 
afternoon, when sitting in my study, 
hunting amongst Uncle's papers for 
legs and wings of subjects to make 
good this very heavy remittance, and 
giving vent to the evil humour na- 
turally enough procreated by the 
peas- wisp condition of my Legacy 
hamper, in many a “ Dell tax the 
lingers that tousled it," and having 
quite forgot that the fingers complain- 
ed of were my own, in came Mrs 
Jemima Wilhalmina Vandtrvrotc, my 
widowed landlady, the very picture 
of good-humoured loving-kindness. 
<c Dear me, Mr Killigrevr," quoth 
the rosy relict of Mynheer, ** I mar- 
vel much how a gay young man cau 
sit the live-long day, poring over 
a parcel of fusty papers ! Such in- 
tense application will most assured- 
ly impair your eyesight, and ulti- 
mately beget blindness. But you 
Scotsmen are said to be tinctured 
with eccentricity, and not over easily 
persuaded to relinquish a favourite 
pursuit. If such really is the case, 
let me beseech you, Sam — don't be 
too obstinate now — to try on my latri 
dear*, dear husband's spectacles. 1 ' 

Mynheer’s Cairngorum auxiliaries; 
Mr Editor, were manufactured by 
Dollond, one of our first- rate opti- 
cians, to assist the aforesaid Vander- 
vrow in summing up his last balance 
sheet, our departed friend being o« 
the eve of retiring from business 
but scarcely had they bestrode bii 
nose, when the infirm old roan vrai 
seized with a convulsive fit of laugh 
ter, occasioned, no doubt, by tb 
round sum that made its appearance 
and in three ouarters of an hour h 
gave up the gnost, leaving a discon 
solate young widow to bewail hi 
loss, — and a jewel of a woman sheii 
The spectacles, Mr Editor, fit m 
olfactory projection to a shaving, am 
strange as it may seem, the lens! 
also accord with the curve of iw 
visuals extremely well, a fact thj 
your compositors will readily ai 
mit, on perusing the residue of xj 
literary labours. Only observe he 
weel-faurdly ever}' syllable is writu- 
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THE GYRE CA&L1NE. 

( Continued. ) 

Upon the sea-beach, when the new moon 
awoke. 

She held her unholy levee, 

And aye as the limmers her p re s en ce ap- 
proach'd. 

They becked fa* court eotulie : 

And when they had reverently paid their 
respects, 

And kiss'd her unhallowed hand. 

She stampt wi’ her foot, till the rank curl- 
ing reek 

In black volumes spued free the sand. 

She stampt wi’ her foot, till the shudder- 
ing Merse 

Was shaken for miles around ; 

And straightway arose a stall wart fiend, 

Frae the jaws o* the gaping ground. 

I kend him weel, by his wirrikowe looks, 

The dourest o' law-fed loons ; 

1 Lead him weeL by his landlowper trait. 

The warlock c * * * * • • 


Whs held a' the berried vales o* the south 
Sae lang in terror and awe , 

Until he was call'd, wi* his grey goose- 
quill. 

To the lug o* unholy law. 

He pu’d frae the wallet that swung at his 
belt 

A tatter'd and grimey scroll, 

Sue lifting a loud and an audible voice, 
He call'd owre the muster-roll ; 


And lustily bawl'd, like a demon of night. 
Abroad on the stormy hill ; 

And a* the whole pack to his v ellach re- 

Save Madge , o’ Barnhouric mill. 

“Shewiimabe here,” quo’ a black Jezabel, 
Wha d walls on the Ardwald Fell, 

She winna he here, for a heavy mishap 
Has fallen cm Madgie Belt. 


u As into the loan, at the Archie kye, 
Her glamour she cannalie threw*, 
Tbegodeman gripped her hard and fast, 
And scor’d her upon the brow • ; 


“And syne he nevell’d her down the craft. 
Nor heeded her eldritch squeel, 

And she downa steer,” quoth the hoary 


hag, 

Till her waefa' bones are w eel.” 


* Scoring a witch above the breath 
an iron instrument is a sure anti- 
dote against all further molestation from 
the delinquent. This cruel operation was 
2ctu *Uy performed by a farmer in the 
of Kirk bean some years ago, on 
vol. xt. 


44 The deed he shall rue,” quo* the Gyre 
Carline, 

“ For a chosen curse I'll thraw. 

And gi'e a* his gaisling brood to the gled, 
His lambs to the corbie craw ; 

44 Syne bann in his byre, and curse in his 
kirn, 

And mauk his beef i’ the brine, 
Untilhe has learnt, on a cauid hearthstane, 
To reverence me and mine.” 

Then slowly approach'd a sorrowing 
dame, 

Begratten and blear'd wi’ wae, 

44 Oh, husband the rage o* vour awsome 
might. 

For horrible news I ha’e ; 

44 And dinna unmuzzle your mastiff ire. 
On frail and feckless foes, 

Nor hound a’ your wrath on a collie cur. 
When the wolf loupe at your nose. 

44 The weirdest wife o’ Dal twin ton glen, 
The dame that was dear to me. 

Her sun has gane down, for ever and aye, 
And her marrow we'll never sec. 

44 Meg MilligavCs spirit wails on the 
blast, 

A faithfu’ crony and kind ; 

The faggot is drunk wi* her dear life 
blood; 

Her banes are sport for the wind. 

44 That wearifu’ Prior , wha wins i* the 
howe. 

Laid hauld o’ the dame yestreen. 

Syne bound her wi* woodees o’ sapling 
aik, 

And brent her on Thornhill green 

44 O wae unto him,” quo’ the Gyre Car- 
line, 

44 Wha did the accursed deed, 

The blackest broo in our cauldrons boil'd 
1*11 pour on his guilty head. 

44 And I will avenge Peg MiHigain’s blood. 
The wale o' our wide domains, 

When the carrion corbie houks his een. 
And the collie pykes his banes.” 

She sprung frae the beach like a startled 
rae. 

And grasp'd in her palsied hand 


the person of a poor old woman, suspect- 
ed of being a witch, for presuming to 
look over the loan-dyke when he was 
busied bleeding his cattle. 

• When residing in the neighbourhood 
of this village, the old people used to 
point, with a kind of instinctive horror, 
to the unhallowed spot where a miser- 
able being perished at the stake lor the 
sin of witchcraft. 

R r 
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A pykestafl* made o' the blasted fir, The Clauchrie erne, andthe Cmpope glcd, 

And drav’t V the trembling sand : And a* that hath teeth and claws ; 


Syne put her twa hands to her ronion 
sides. 

And yellach'd sae hideouslie, 

That the whaups, and gulls, and grey 
herons scream'd. 

And div’d in the Solway Sea s 

And aye she ran round the uncannie kent, 
And skirl'd sae loud and shrill. 

That the fox was scar'd free his bloody 
intent, 

And howl'd on the dusky hill. 

Twa wee reeked elves arose at her hip. 
And doun on the beach did kneel, 
Array'd i* the brawest livery o* hell. 

And pinion'd frae head to heel. 

She whupped a ring frae her finger that 
glow’d 

Wi* gems o’ the richest ray, 

And thus to the evilest imp o' the twa, 
The limmcr aloud did say ; 

“ Awa to the scouling clouds ye maun hie. 
Where hovers the soaring cmc y 
And shaw this token o’ truest regard 
To all whom it may concern. 

“ The winds maun be gather'd frae every 
airth, 

The rain and the rattling hail, 

And the lightning’s glare will shaw them 
the gate 

To the vallies o* Niddesdale : 

u And there ye maun hound, wi’ cheer- 
ing hollow r , 

The fiercest fiends o’ the air, 

Until they ha'e levell'd the lordly roof. 
And tirl'd the cottage bare : 

u And also the clouds, frae their wat’ry 
wombs. 

Maun freely the Nith supply. 

Until he is laden wi’ lusty sheaves. 

And teeming w i’ sheep and kye : 

“ And bid the hall, and the flakes o’ fire, 
In vollies frae mom till e’en. 

Blast every tree on the Blackwood braes, 
And scowder the pastures green.” 

The evil spirit arose wi* a look 
Betokening right gude will, 

Syne took to the gate like a hunting hawk, 
Owre the hip o’ Criffle hill. 

She turn'd her about to the tither black elf, 
And thus in her wrath did say, 
u Awa, like a shaft to the browsing deer. 
Our hight and howe ye maun gae ; 

“ And warn the wolf o’ Balachan linn, 
The fox o' the Blackwood shew s. 


“ Sync grip me the steed that was seal’d 
i* the moon, 

And saddle him speedilie. 

For I'll lead this mighty foray mysel\ 
And lierry the hale countrie.” 

The evil spirit arose frae the beach, 
And scrap’d his laighest bow, 

Syne flapp'd his grimey wings i' the wind, 
And awa to Balachan flew. 

Then stept frae the ranks a doure mid 
dame, 

And stoutly her saul she bann'd, 

“ Lead on,” quoth she, “ i’ the gude auld 
cause. 

We’ll follow ye heart in hand ; 

“ And measure our might wi’ the vaunt- 
ing Prior , 

Though arm’d wi* Patriarch’s banes 
And carabines loaded wi’ thumbs o' saints. 
And primitive martyrs’ granes. 

“ But ere we embark, it behoves ns tu 
cheer 

And gladden our gallant crew, 

Wi’ the joy o’ the bom and the savorv 
feast, 

As aye we were wont to do. 

u Our dames ha’e enticed frae her destin’c 
course, 

A vessel fu’ richly fraught 
Wi’ the choicest wines and the daintk>i 
dteer, 

That e’er from afar were brought; 

u And wi* the gude leave o’ ocr lie# 
ladye, 

We’ll wile her into the bay. 

Syne wreck her against the mermaid craig 
And banquet upon the prey.” 

I wistfully coost, on the tide-swollen firth 
A waefully anxious e’e. 

And I was aware o’ a stately ship, 

A sailing upon the sea. 

With bellied canvas full i’ the wind, 
She snor’d through the brynie faem. 
And merrily sang the blithe mariners. 
The joyfu’ delights o’ haxnc ; 

And merrily sang the blithe mariners 
O’ scenes that they ne’er wou’d see. 
For little they wist o* tbefr piteous pligh 
Or dreamt o’ their destine. 

I might have accommodated yt*l 
Editorship with a much larger tratf 
cript of my puddings wrappers, hi 
really the novelty of Mynheer's spfl 
tacles has made me quite net 
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fangled; tnd, with submission, I 
would rather try my hand at prose, 
by way of experiment, merely to as- 
certain whether or not the said Cairn- 
gorums will be equally beneficial to 
me in that department. That such 
may be the result, is the morning and 
evening prayer of. 

Dear Sir, 

Yours as before, 

Saml. Killigkew. 

London, 1822. 


the bride of balachan. 

( Continued m .) 

u Now, with respect to what you say, 
ray dew Gibbie, anent shutting up shop, 
laddevoting yourself entirely to the study 
tfehararter in its natural state, I do be- 
Kre, that a young fellow cannot possibly 
~P 08e °f bis time more worthily ; and, 
1 ^pKment my friend on the ex- 
c ~* nce °f bis resolve, mayhap he will 
**ww me, in the plenitude of his good* 
to fringe my gratulation with a few 
“mms of advice. 

* 81,1,1 highways of life, Gilbert, 
hraad beaten paths of men who wear 
and glide into the green loanings 
Wrodden by courtly feet ; for there, and 
»e«fione, is Nature to be met with in 
mood, undefiled by either patch, 
« putty.” Anonymous. 

w Be t tee hang a dog than gi'e him 
m name/' is a saying peculiarly 
Wicable to TamM'Clellan , the ce- 
*™ted Galloway lad, whose adven- 
in quest of a damsel worthy of 
Becoming bone of his bone, would 
■*?P a whole dozen of our best rhyme- 
ipmners twirling the distaff for a 
twelvemonth certain. Being a lineal 
descendant of the great Bauld .WCleU 
who bequeathed his name to a 
jrntm that retains it even unto this 
Ju^our friend Thomas, alias Gal - 
Tam, felt an inclination, very 
^y itt life, to signalize himself like 
■*» Ilia fathers of old. But, alas ! 
^ay 3 of feud and foray were no 
[ The staff of his great-grand- 
‘athera spear had long since been 
^verted into parritch- spurdes, and 
g® 7er y dirk that Bauld McClellan 
nimself wont to throw, with unerring 


* Ermtum in our July Number, p. 44 . 
w The Bride of Balachan, concluded 
rea< ^ w The Bride of Balachan, continued.'' 


precision, degenerated, through the 
medium of tear and wear, from the 
rank of kail-gully, down to that of 
potatoe-whittk, the most ignomini- 
ous of all domestic implements, dish- 
clout and scrubbie excepted. True it 
is, that John Connel of Kirkpatrick 
Mill, the best pyke-staff-maker in all 
Galloway, spoke very favourably in- 
deed of Tam's mechanical powers; 
and even deigned to consult him, 
when inventing his justly-celebrated 
Arch i median wimble, for excavating 
bee-bykes, and his no less admirably 
well-contrived lamb-libbing appara- 
tus. Yet, notwithstanding these very 
flattering compliments, Tam McClel- 
lan could never be prevailed upon to 
exercise his ambition, heart in hand, 
in the pursuit of mechanical studies, 
nor relish die intellectual drudgery 
that all mechanists are doomed to 
undergo, when hungering and thirst- 
ing after pre-eminence, otherwise he 
certainly would have made a conspi- 
cuous figure amongst ingenious men, 
and very likely have become the most 
formidable rival that ever John Con- 
nel had to his back. But the truth 
is just this, mechanics were by no 
means the young man's forte. He 
felt the spirit of Bauld M'Clellan 
tirling at tne pin of his heart, and 
longed to break a spear with the ene- 
my ; but none could be found, for 
either love or money, for peace and 
good-will abounded m the land. In 
this dilemma, Tam bethought him- 
self of the many hearts broken and 
abandoned to despair by the Girl of 
Derby , Barbara Allen, The Lass o' 
Lochryan, and myriads of cruel shes 
whose names are on record. He felt 
anxious to know what sort of front his 
own would oppose to the enemy, and 
embraced every lawful opportunity of 
exposing it to the love-arrows of fair 
maids and buxom widows, who de- 
voutly pray for the hastening of a 
certain nappy period, every morning 
and evening of their lives, on Dee 
banks; but, strange to tell, nine- 
tenths of their missies fell short, and 
the residue did little or no execution. 
Repelling a few onsets elated him 
beyond measure, and the notion that 
his citadel was impregnable, put the 
lad so effectually beside himself, that 
he actually girded up his loins, and 
sallied out slab-dash among the lasses. 

It is not my intention at present to 
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meddle with Tam M'Clellan’s love- 
affairs, being assured, by many com- 
petent judges, that they will appear 
to far better advantage in the omni- 
um gatherum appendix, which I have 
some thoughts of stitching to the tail 
of this here work (pardon the Cock- 
neyism) ; and should ray hitherto 
indulgent reader feel dissatisfied with 
the arrangement, be it known unto 
him, that my hands are very full in- 
deed of very important matter ; but 
€€ hears’ t thou me, Jock ” as daft 
Gcordy Nielson said to BarncaJzie 
Bull ; I certainly will not fail, God 
willing, to collect Tam’s amours, and 
present them to the world, in a cou- 
ple of hot-pressed octavos, the very 
moment ray hands are clear of these 
presents. 

McClellan was accounted the hand- 
somest young man of his day. He 
stood somewhere about five feet ele- 
ven and a quarter on his stocking- 
soles, well built, clean limbed, and 
agreeably unique in all his propor- 
tions. His hair was of a bright yel- 
low, much inclined to curl, and when 
allowed to wanton down his back, 
very few shoulders indeed could 
boast of such ringlets ; but the dis- 
guise-wig, generally speaking, eclip- 
sed their brightness, except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Glen- 
gowrie, where he resided, and there 
Tam M'Clellan's tresses shone unri- 
valled. 

His wardrobe consisted of apparel 
suitable for every character of com- 
mon notoriety, all of which he occa- 
sionally assumed in the course of 
his peregrinations. Tinker, minstrel, 
strolling-player, and itinerant physi- 
cian — nothing came amiss to him ; 
though there is a flying report of his 
having failed in personating an ec- 
centric Cameronian preacher. From 
this hasty sketch of Gallowa’ Tam, 
my fair countrywomen will, no doubt, 
concur with me in opinion, that a 
fellow of his enterprising genius, pos- 
sessing an engaging exterior, capti- 
vating manners, and a tongue in his 
head capable of enticing the bird 
from the briar, was more to be dread- 
ed than a whole covey of moor-gleds; 
and I therefore marvel not at prudent 
mothers locking up their daughters 
in cupboards and in meal-kists, when- 
ever common report announced that 
Gallowa' 'ram was hovering on the 


coast. Such was the reputation of 
this miscreant for unsnooding fair 
maids, that many pious divines, when 
chastening delinquents for their back- 
slidings, scrupled not to associate his 
name with that of the Foul Thief, and 
not a few of them even went so far 
as to insinuate, that Tam possessed 
the power of inflaming the passions 
of men and women, until they fairly 
gaed heels owre Gowdie , merely by 
singing a sappy sang at his own fire- 
side. But tne Christian reader will 
please to observe, that I only speak 
of these matters from hearsay, never 
having been an ear-witness to cleri- 
cal reproof, except in the case of 
Mungo Baxter and Tibby Affleck: 
and in that instance the Reverend 
Mr Tonnacher certainly did intro- 
duce Auld Hangie and Gallowa’ Tam 
as twin brothers. Mungo was a rash 
auld carle, on the safe side of three- 
score, and Tibby Affleck had just 
taken leave of her teens. Mungo’s 
cheek candidly acknowledged that 
the plough of Time had not been idle 
thereon, and his grey een freely con- 
fessed that objects were seen most 
distinctly through the medium of 
spectacles ; whilst Tibby Affleck’s 
lucken brows, whaup-nose, fiddle- 
chin, and projecting teeth, solemnly 
declared that Mungo Baxter was no 
judge of beauty. 

I shall never forget the Reverend 
Mr Tonnacher’s truly philosophical 
review of the case in question. “ My 
friends,” quoth he, “ we ha’c gotten 
anc o’ the kittlest pints to reel this 
day that ever posed a Christian con- 
gregation. Look stedfastly at the 
workers o* iniquity, wba stand be- 
fore ye like twa scaw’d sheep, and 
declare unto me how carnal desires 
cou’d be kindled by either o’ the par- 
ties. Temptation lurks not under 
the woman’s lucken brows, norskulks 
amang the furrows o’ Mungo Bax- 
ter’s leather cheeks. And how the 
plague came it to pass, ye’ll be apt 
to speer, that the twasome straved 
frae the gate o’ godliness ? I’ll tell yd 
candidly, fellow Christians, bow, in 
my humble opinion, it was brought 
about: either the deil or Gallowa 
Tam had a finger i’ the pye.” But 
Satan himself, to my certain know- 
ledge, has been blamed for evil dce<h 
that he was as innocent of as thd 
child unborn ; and the like may ah; 
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be said of Gallows’ Tam. Indeed, I were caidgy enough tliegither, to all 
often suspected that the young man’s appearance ; but she may be mista’en 
eril genius in rented many stones pre- i' their persons, and, for aught we 
judicial to hi* good fame, and mut- ken, ha’e invented the whole story to 
tered in his sleeve, as he gave them augment her stock of fireside palaver, 
to the winds, “ the mair mischief, Wha can believe the clashing tongue 
the better sport.” Be that as it may, o' a tinkler wife ?” Randy Meg sat 
Tam McClellan’s character travelled forward in her chair, and clapped a 
fir and wide ,* and few indeed were loof on each knee, by far the most 
the families of any repute, who re- mathematical posture I know of, for 
caved not a fresh supply of uncos a, reciprocating orator, because, when 
relative to his love-pranks, every Sa- the lecturer's head, or, more properly 
tarda? evening, from some itinerant speaking, his pendulum, is afar from 
or other. Even at the Grange of Ba- the rump joint, or center pivot. I'll 
lachan his evil report was well known, defy him, or any man living, parti- 
though both John Dinwoodie and the cularly a long one, to resume his per- 
gudewife were sworn foes to gossip- pendicular with ease to himself, and 
ing in all its branches, particularly satisfaction to his audience. But 
the scandal-mongering department ; when the hands, as we before observ- 
hut still they had ears to hear, and ed, rest on the knees, or elsewhere, 
could not possibly fail of inhaling a they act as springs or levers, where- 
suffiriency of current discourse, to by the body is gracefully thrown 
satisfy their consciences that Tam back at pleasure. Before the reader 
M‘Clellan was a sad dog. proceeds an inch further, 1 would 

The feeling reader will readily advise him by all means to fancy 
conceive how Mrs Dinwoodie's heart unto himself a lang, lingle- tailed 
was rang, when Peg Marshall finish- gypsy wife, with a toy-mutch on ; 
cd her narrative. She flung her arms blue duffle weather-fender, amply 
about the gudeman's neck, and kiss- furnished with sleeves, tails, and poc- 
ed his face, and caressed his cheek, kets; killymankies of Btriped stuff, 
and fondled his grey hair, until her purple and drab, gracefully descend- 
ottows found utterance. ing mid-leg down ; coarse grey 

" The spoiler,** quo’ Nanse Din- stockings, and strong leather shoes, 
woodie, “ ham bereaved me o' a dear well bottomed with hob-nails : he 
bairn, and the remaining comforter may also accommodate the wearer’s 
absents himself — most unaccounta- head with a slooch’d beaver hat, and 
Wy absents him frae his mither, in fasten it thereon, by means of an old 
her great distress, and the shafts o' silk handkerchief, tastefully tied in a 
shame are set aright to smite her i* bow-knot, immediately under the 
the tenderest parts ; but praise be left ear. Nota Bene, I have no 
blest ! there's a refuge here where I particular objections to a couple ot 
can flee to, a bosom whereon I can peacock’s feathers, providing they 
repose.” Dandison was so affected are incorporated with the hat-band, 
with die gudewife's elocution, that so as to admit of their moons wag- 
he actually started to his feet, with- ging freely ; and, with respect to face, 
out knowing why or for what pur- I would advise that the length there- 
po« ; and she has often acknowled- of may be 9.013, and the breadth 
ged, that the fervour of his consoling not less than 5.284 inches, in prefer- 
wnbrace was equal to that of her ence to all the other known propor- 
am husband. “ Be comforted, I be- tions ; I would also recommend a 
seech ye,” quo' the young laird , “ and pair of keen, penetrating black eyes, 
keep iu remembrance the family you and a handsome, well-grown nose, 
belong to. There never was an similar in appearance to the grease- 
ill, but might ha'e been waur ; and horn of a stage-waggon — but, above 
Notwithstanding the aspect o' ap- all things, care must be taken that 
Pearance, be assured, for I ken her the gums are most substantially geer- 
wcel, that Miss Dinwoodie, o' her ain ed with a set of the very best buck- 
free will, hasna disgraced the stock teeth that can be procured. Having 
sprang frae. Meg Marshall pre- thus equipped her ladyship to his 
tends to say that she saw her ahint liking, the curious reader has nothing 
Gallows’ Tam, and that the twasomc more to do, than place her (ideally , ot 
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course,) on an old chair of black oak, 
ingeniously carved with devices un- 
known to the present generation; and 
then he may contemplate Meg Mar- 
shall at his leisure, exactly as she 
sat in John Dinwoodie’s parlour, me- 
chanically swagging her person back- 
wards and forwards, long and short, 
just as the magnitude or particular 
quality of the sentence happened to 
require, and grammatically noting 
every full period with a significant 
nod of her head, in this manner : 
“ Peggy Marshall disna pretend to 
ha'ea drap o' gentle blood in her veins. 
Sir. She hasna gotten twal pennies 
o' her ain, between her and ptackless 
poverty, nor a stitch to her back, but 
what sue stands upright in, and kens- 
na a B frae a bulls foot. But she's 
rich for a’ that, because the gude 
name o' her pious father and mitlier 
was her tocher, and she downa thole 
to be ca'd illiterate either, because 
she can petition the Throne o' Grace 
in acceptable language; and, mair 
than a' that, her word stands gude 
where gentle aiths require cautioners. 
Ye ha'e the credit. Sir, o’ being the 
first o' the family that ever misdoubt- 
ed my verity, and as for what ye 6ay 
anent being mixta' en, I could stand on 
the CorbeUy hill and point out Tam 
M'Clellan on the tap o' Criffle, 
amang a thousand men. My truly ! 
he's neither a sheep-shank, nor yet 
a chip amang parhtch, and that 
monie a snoodless lass kens to her sor- 
row. Hasna he been haul'd before 
a' the Sessions o' the Presbytery ? — 
JDidna I see him stand atTynron sac- 
rament wi'the foul sark on? — Didna 
1 hear nae less than three ministers o' 
the gospel hectoring him, one after 
anither, until there wasna a dry 
cheek in a' Lochrutton Kirk but his 
ain ? And what did the Reverend 
Mr Whineawa do, when he coudna 
mak* the slightest impression on his 
adamant heart, for the graceless whalp 
just stood like ane o' tne molten idols 
that betwitched the heathen of old, 
without muving a muscle! honest 
man, he perfectly grat wi* vexation, 
and shook his nieve at him. * Oh 
Tam, Tam,' quoth he, 1 thou's an' 
unco Tam ;' and a truer saying never 
broke frae the lips o' a man, for the 
match o’ him isna to be met wi' in a' 
Gallo wa.' Monie a poor thing has 
he helped to the dyke back, forbye 
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Aggie Dinwoodie." Willie Dandi- 
son being a young gentleman of con- 
siderable promise, stood corrected in 
his own estimation, the moment Ran. 
dy Meg opened her mouth. He called 
to remembrance the chiding that his 
own father bestowed on Andrew 
Dingwald , for denying Meg Marshall 
and her husband the use of his kiln, 
because, forsooth, the ribs thereof, as 
he alleged, were laden with unmea- 
sured corn. “ Unmeasured snuff!" 
quo' auld Linty ; “ 1 cou'd trust the 
Marshalls in a house fu' o’ untdl'd 
gold." And he also bethought him 
of the well-known axiom, that wan- 
tonly lacerating the feelings of an in- 
ferior, with harsh and ungentleman- 
ly language, betokens both cruelty 
and cowardice, particularly when the 
individual's indigent condition is an 
effectual guarantee against belling the 
cat. With feelings arising from con- 
siderations such as these, Mr Dandi- 
son approached the Randy, and ac- 
costed her in these words, “ Sorry 
am 1, Mrs Marshall, that an offen- 
sive syllable shou'd ha’e escaped frae 
my lips ; but the tongue is sometimes 
in fault, when the heart is blameless. 
Believe me, Peggy, there isna a wo- 
man body travels the dale, that stands 
higher in my estimation than your- 
sel, nor ane that hrings a train o’ 
kindlier recollections alang wi' her. 
Monie a gude ride ha'e I had i* the 
verra panniers wherein your ain 
grandbaims are cadged about, and 
raeikle fun i’ the forenights, when 
you and the gudeman quartered in 
our kiln. D’ye mind, Peggy, when 
ill Rab Duff and me laid brunstane 
i' the logie, and were ta’en i’ the verra 
act o' clapping a spunk till’t, by the 
auld laird himsel r Somebody’s rig- 
gin’ had a narrow escape frae being 
well wattled, for he chaced us baits 
into the kiln pot, exclaiming, i* the 
fulness o’ his wrath, ‘ How daur y t» 
presume to smoor the harmless so- 
journers wha shelter under a roof o’ 
mine, like bum-bees? Come forth, 
ye limbs o’ Satan, and I'll creisb your 
skins sae lang's there’s a drap o' ha- 
zel oil in this stick.’ Lang will 1 
remember the terror that shook my 
frame, as he gaed graping about i* 
the dark, and never forget the joy 
that succeeded it, when Johnny and 
you lap doun through the kiln ribs, 
like guardian angels, and saved us 
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bftitb. Ob, Peggy woman ! I aften 
ihink o' the mitherly manner ye ex- 
pressed yourseT to the auld ane. 
'Now, Sir, ye mann just excuse 
them for this ae time, and I’se be 
their cautioner. It's a bairn’s trick 
o’ the true Lintylinn breed, for a 
mair mischievous whaip than your- 
self nerer lifted a limb ; and troth, 
Laird, ye’re no that sweer yet, man 
nnxckle though ye be, to lend a hand 
when harmless daffin stands in need 
o’ a lift. What’s bred i* the bane’s 
Ol to get out o’ the flesh; and though 
Willie's pranks are aften provoking 
enough, he's in some measure ex- 
coseahle ; as the auld cock craws, the 
young ane learns, ye ken.' There's 
my nieve, Margaret,” continued the 
aflhble young gentleman, “ that 
neither you nor your’s shall e'er lie 
among damp strae, or say the grace 
to a sodger § supper in Lintylinn 
kUn, sae lang’s my head keeps aboon 
the mooia.” Mrs Marshall said but 
little in reply, because, as she very 
jurtly observed, “ really the heart 
downa unbosom itsel’ before sae mo- 
nk lookers on and here ft is abso- 
lutely necessary to acquaint my 
fneai da, that the news of Miss Din- 
woodie^s real route having, by some 
mesns or other, found vent, either at 
the ha’ door or spence- window, God 
knows which, brought together all 
the thirsters after intelligence and 
others, 

u Whose saddle horses might be seen 
Tied unto the trees green 

» that, in the twinkling of an eye, 
lobby, and passage, and spence- win- 
dow, were exceedingly crowded with 
men and women, jammed together 
like sheep in a pen, and greedily lis- 
tening, with ears erect, to what was 
ptming in John Dinwoodie’s parlour, 
though not one of them presumed to 
pus the barriers, being all natives of 
Cloaeburn; a parish known to the 
world, as we had occasion to observe 
in a former part of this work, for the 
natural and acquired politeness of its 
inhabitants. Dandison eyed the stur- 
dy young fellows, as they stood with 
their faces piled on each other’s 
shoulders, and marked the anxiety de- 
pleted in every countenance, and pon- 
dered on Miss Dinwoodie’s wrongs, 
for he deemed her blameless, until 
the spirit of older chivalry tickled 


his heart, and then he beheld at a 
glance the path of honour winding 
amang the nills o’ Gallowa’; “ Bless 
me. Sirs,” quo’ the young Laird o* 
Lintylinn, “ what are we a’ thinking 
about, and the pard rioting in his 
lair, on the gentlest firstling that ever 
was stoun tee a fauld ? Let us up 
and at him like men ! The M r Clel- 
lans and the M'Ghies ha’e the cha- 
racter o’ being bauld fallows, and so 
they are ; but some o’ our Nithsdale 
spearmen ha’ena been lang in their 
graves, whs stood at auld Roger 
Dinwoodie* s back, when he cow’d 
Bauld M'Clellan himsel’ on Auchin- 
reach bent. We’ll let the Gallowa’ 
lads ken that the great-grand-doch- 
ter o’ our brave dalesman isna to be 
kidnapped, and we’ll satisfy them, to. 
their heart’s content, that Nithsdale 
aik can clour a fallow’s croun just as 
weel-faurdly as Gallowa’ crabtree.” 
“ Spoke like yoursel’, Mr Dandison,” 
quo' stark Rob Scott o* the Sbawg ; 
“ haith 1*11 shank awa hame, and 
fetch a wheen o’ the best aik sticks 
that ever clear'd a Lockerby lawin.” 
“ There’s a prime braid sword i’ the 
smithy belonging our family,” ob- 
served Tam o Cample , “ that An- 
drew Simpson uses for a drill-bow. 
It wou’d scare a gudwfallow, was the 
blade o’t scower'd, anj the neb o’t 
sharped. Conscience, I’ll affto Tod- 
dyburn, and ca’ the stane to Sandy — 
he’s a famous hand at fettling edge 
looms.” “ And bring my gun frae 
Cooler Waugh* s as ye come hame,” 
quo' Kirky Dickson o’ the Stepends ; 
“ she’s the best shooter o’ hoodie 
craws in a’ the dale, and I’se h&’e a 
skelp at some o’ the Gallowa’ corbies 
before anither sun gaes down.” “But 
wha leads the Raid, I wou'd like to 
ken?” exclaimed auld Watt Kennedy 
o' the Reaverloup ; “ we maun lia’e 
that point settled to our liking, be- 
fore ane o’ us tak’s the bent, and wale 
a tight, clear-headed fallow, who cares 
but little for his skin, to guide the 
foray, or, gude sooth, we may just as 
weel bide at hame. My grandmither 
aften declared, that a weel-plen- 
ished head, when coupled wi’ a gude 
stout heart, was wortn a dizzen pair 
o* hands ; and she had some skill i' 
the marshalling o’ raids, for her gude- 
brither, Johnny Jardine, was the ae 
best fallow ever Annandale saw, for 
tooming a fauld and emptying a byre. 
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Young Linty's far o\vre rackless, in 
my opinion, for a leader ; but wag 
he under the guidance o’ Miller Mor- 
rison and Jamie Scott, I shou’dna 
mind dancing wi' him to the tune o’ 
Clincum-Clancum ; and sooner than 
see a hair o’ his head fa' to the grand, 
this auld grey ane o' mine shou'd be 
there." When the tail of this pithy 
sentence was passing his lips, the 
gudeman o' Reaverloup dashed his 
bonnet to the ground, and pointed to 
it with his finger so very a propox, 
that all the byestanders, to a man, de- 
clared themselves ripe for a row. 

'Willie Dandison beheld their ar- 
dour with the delight of a young 
chief about to draw his sword in good 
earnest ; he knew the gallantry of 
his fellow-parishioners perfectly well; 
he knew the means that every one 
possessed of equipping himself for 
the expedition ; and feeling the ne- 
cessity of making arrangements with- 
out delay, Willie approached the 
spence- window, and thus unbosomed 
himself : — “ Four score o’ heavy 
horse, I shou'd think, will be amply 
sufficient to constitute the main body. 
That muster we can mak' gude frae 
our ain stables ; and as for a score or 
sae o’ light gallopers, to scower the 
country, their ’s abundance o' lang- 
legged huntci# scampering about the 
parks o’ Gowkbiggin, doing deil- 
belicked, but wearing the shoon aff 
their feet. The auld Gowk will sure- 
ly never think o’ refusing to lend us 
a wheen o' them, on an emergency 
o' this sort." “ The Laird o' Gowk- 
biggin," observed Mrs Marshall, 
“ hasna gotten a spoon i' the creel he 
can ca’ his ain. When I came past 
the ha* door this morning, driving 
the Jenny cuddy, and leading Ned, 
the close was just fu' o' lawyers, wi* 
their bonds and sasines, and charges 
o' horning ; and the garden perfectly 
swarming wi' their clerks and fol- 
lowers, eating up the auld man's 
neeps, and peas, and sybos, and de- 
vouring every green thing. They 
ha'ena left him a stool to bow his 
hunkers on." “ And is auld Gowk- 
biggin really gane to the bane dyke r" 
exclaimed Mrs Morrison ; “ weel, 
that's a piece o’ news will astonish 
monie a ane, for he was generally ac- 
counted poort, though I ha'e been 
prepared to hear something o' the 
kind ever since that pious, weel-living 
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woman, Martha Cargill o* Electstane* 
ca’d in at our house, as she gaed by 
to Quarrelwood sacrament. * Mrs 
Morrison,' quoth she, * that man will, 
sooner or later, be brought to a low 
estate, and drink o’ the cup o' bitter- 
ness, and sleep in a dishonoured 
grave, for he putteth his trust in va- 
nity. Few indeed are the fortunate 
men, now-a-days, wha can kneel to 
Him whose nameis Alpha and Omega , 
and offer up the sacrifice o' a pure 
and thankfu’ heart like the righteous 
of old, when their honest endeavours 
were blest ; because Cunning hath 
superseded Capacity, and Artifice 
stands in Wisdom's shoon. The Laird 
o’ Gowkbiggin has gotten mair to 
answer for than original sin." “ He 
has gotten the sin o' ingratitude to 
answer for, Mrs Morrison," exclaim- 
ed the gudewife o’ Balachan, with 
some warmth ; “ the shamefu' man- 
ner he behaved to his auld grieve 
will cling to his memory for ever and 
ever. When that valuable man put 
his hand to the plough, and his shoul- 
der to the yoke, he found the barony 
o' Gowkbiggin a desert wilderness, 
and set about removing the many 
causes o* its sterility. The energies 
o' bis fertile mind were accordingly 
called forth, and presently the brakes, 
and bogs, and sooty hovels disappear- 
ed, and the meadows became green, 
and the fields fruitfu', and the cot- 
tages worthy o’ bein^ called the ha- 
bitations o’ men. l v the simplicity 
o' his heart, he reminded Gowkbig- 
gin o' the snug farm and the portion 
o' hand-waled stock, and the pe- 
cuniary aid that had been held out 
as the reward o' his successfu' perse- 
verance ; and the Laird replied, that 
he was advanced in years, and inca- 
pable o’ bestirring hunsel' as hereto- 
fore, and might be very thankfu* in- 
deed to pyke banes under his table ; 
for the auld fallow has an uncu 
sneering, scomfu’ gate o' speaking td 
a’ that class o’ the community whi 
ha'e naething to gi'e awa'. Whed 
the unsuspecting man found buns*! 
at the mercy o' thankless bands, an| 
beheld a family o’ bairns looking kill 
i' the face, and the illusive vision J 
decent competence in auld age vi 
nishing like morning mist, and id 
fleeted on himsel’ for trusting i 
brittle words, the sickening prospJ 
before him prey’d on bis mind, avl 
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watted bis strength, and gradually 
gathered him to his fathers, aided, no 
doubt, bjr the unworthy usage he 
experienced ; for the sting o’ ingrati- 
tude is even more grievous to a sen- 
sitive mind than the viper’s bite. 
His family was soon dispersed, and 
the boose where he dwelt became a 
tattle-shed, and the garden at the 
tack o't, where every flower and ve- 
getable thrave beyond compare, gaed 
a' to wreck. The last time Willie 
Crawford was at our house we had 
a Ung crack about the grieve. Wil- 
tas a queer kind o' a body, ye ken, 
fa making rhymes and elegies ; and 
I waa just delighted wi’ a wheen 
venes he composed, when resting his 
pack on the auld garden dyke, be- 
muse the picture they delineate is 
taith true and affecting : 

44 1° vain the fox, from glen or scroggie 
wood, 

Steals to the lonely roofless roost un- 
seen; 

“ vain the hawk looks for the fluttering 
brood. 

That wont to stroll and chimp on the 
green: 

For desolate is all that skilful toil 
And prudent care saw thrive with 
grateful joy. 

Nor vestige of the good old man’s tur- 
moil • ' • 

li left to meet the sad inquiring eye. 

u Not aolitaiy shrub on garden ground 
Strew* its brown leaves upon the win- 
ter wind. 

Nor augbt remaineth now of all he own’d. 
Saw his good name, that lingers still 
behind. 

Ask of the ploughman, whistling to his 
team, 

0* aged peasant haply passing by, 

^tai rank he held in righteous men’s 
esteem, 

And thus the honest rustic will reply : 

“ Amkl the greetings of wdl-eam’d ac- 
claim, 

With graceful care the race of. life he 
tan; 

Nor danders soil’d, nor malice gnaw’d 
his name; 

For envy’s self allow’d he w aa a man 

0* warm, benevolent heart, and liberal 
mind, 

Joc«d r chearful, affable to all ; 

mann€rs ? neighbourly and kind 
To every one who waited on his call, 
voi. xi. 


“ Yet from the kindling ctnturt of his 
eye 

Ev’n purse-proud Arrogance would 
stand aloof. 

And conscious Guilt steal from its glance, 
and fly 

Before the candourof his calm reproof.” 

Jamie Scott, to whom the auld 
Grieve had been personally known, 
felt himself callea upon to declare, 
that the Gowkbiggin family never 
had a day to do weel after he gaed 
to his grave. “ The back o’ Provi- 
dence" quo’ Drumbreg, “ has been 
turned on that house ever since ; and 
the ungratefu’ treatment he met wi 
stands like a beacon to this day, warn- 
ing all men, o' subordinate station, 
never mair to confide i' the sham 
honour o' mongrel gentility ." The 
conversation now turned on the im- 
policy of employers engaging confi- 
dential servants at a low hire, and 
holding out large expectations, never 
intended to be realized, in order to 
stimulate their energy ; for it would 
appear, that the overlooker in ques- 
tion had maintained himself and 
family on a pittance that we blush 
to name, and allowed the expectations 
to rin on i’ the laird’s hand, as it is 
termed, where they remain even un- 
to this day ; a species of chicanery 
that Miller Morrison reprobated in 
strong language, “ because," quo* 
Thirkmwhairn, “ it corrupts and 
vitiates the verra mortar o’ society, 
the mutual confidence that binds us 
a’ thegither, and if persisted in, will 
eventually cause every link o’ the 
social chain to become brittle, and 
snap like a wheen pipe stapples." 

The discourse would very probab- 
ly have gone on at this rate for a 
couple of hours longer, more or less, 
had not the ardour that animated 
every individual breast filled Ba- 
lachan loaning with horsemen, impa- 
tient to be gone, brandishing their 
saplings, and calling on their Chiefs, 
General Dandison and Captains Mor- 
rison and Scott, to come forth ; a 
call that certainly would have been 
most pointedly attended to, had not 
Mrs Ginwoodie briefly interposed, 
and induced them to suspend Hosti- 
lities a little longer. “ 1 beseech 
ye, sirs," quo’ the gudewife, “ to ab- 
stain frae violence, until we ha’c 
tried the effect o’ peaceable means. 
The gudeman and me had better 
S s 
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step to the castle, and consult wi* 
our ain Sir James , for he's a man 
far mair capable o' judging for the 
best than the like o' us. It wou'd 
be a dreadfu' thing to involve twa 
parishes in broil and bloodshed, 
without sae meikle as making the 
semblance o' an amicable proposal." 

Mrs Dinwoodie's advice was so 
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exceedingly well timed, that the 
whole corps of saplineers, captains, 
subalterns, and privates, agreed, with- 
out hesitation, to await the Baronet's 
decision, and strictly conform them- 
selves thereunto : a fine compliment 
indeed for freemen to pay, and never 
did an honourable man more justly 
deserve it. 


EPISTLE TO W. W. 

Dear Will, I have sat down to pen you a letter. 

And as rhyme will go off so much smoother and better 
Than dull rumbling prose, I have 6et about stringing 
The few thoughts 1 have, to go dancing and singing ; 

In light leaping friskiness skipping about. 

As the rhymes I find lead them to twist their way out ! 

I could deem myself now, to think flatt’ringly on't. 

Like that dear merry creature, verse-loving Leigh Hunt, 

Sitting down to pen stanzas for Moore or Lord Byron, 

Full of fine-hearted cheerfulness, never to tire on ; — 

But, alas ! unlike him, while I'm seeking a rhyme. 

To come smilingly in with a musical chime. 

And bring out my bright thoughts with a swell to the ear. 
Full- sounding and fine, like a symphony clear, — 

I find — but the devil knows wherefore — mean time. 

That the thought has slipt out, just as in slips the rhyme ; 

And ten chances to one that the two ever meet 
In a stanza at once — 'twould be too great a treat ! 

But take them, my dear boy ! for better for worse, 

And when sense is a-wanting, just put up with verse ! 

It won't look too flatt'ring, I hope, now to tell you. 

That with all your fine spirit and fancies, so well you 
Have touch'd on my heart, my dear Will, that, God bless you. 
You'd wonder what torture 'tis to me to miss you ! 

How oft I look round when I hear the door open. 

Half expecting to see your queer visage come pop in ; 

Looking big as a young breeding wench, with some jest 
Which raignt pass for true wit, if 'twere never express'd ; 

And when in swims, instead, that sweet model of Venus, 

Whose beauties from all other women might wean us. 

Bringing in tea or supper to me, a lone elf. 

With what longing, oft-times, do I say to myself, 

“ Good God ! what I'd give now, to have him come in so. 
Hitching up his lank shoulders, and pitching his chin so. 

How well 1 would suffer his heats and his spleens, 

His tetchy ill tempers, his twistings and grins. 

And smooth them all off by the way that I took them. 

Till even himself then no longer could brook them ! 

How I'd writhe myself into a laugh at his wit. 

Task hardest of any ! or patiently sit. 

Till his faults should all fret themselves off into rest, 1 

Leaving just some small stings of regret in my breast, > 

To give the rich after-scene flavour and zest !" ) 

Oh ! at such times, what choice feasts of nectar were ours ! 
How we bask’d amid sunshine, and revell'd in flow’rs ! 
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How Shakespeare’s deep soul was all pour’d out before us, 

And Fletcher’s rich riots of luxury ran o'er us ! 

And Spencer’s still bowers rose in bliss to the eye. 

While a far-floating strain swell’d in melody by. 

Lapping all in Elysium ! How Milton’s high song, 

Like the grand Ocean’s voice, when the loud winds are strong. 

Came rolling abroad, yet oft melted away 

In sweet murmuring tones, like the summer wave’s play ! 

How Wordsworth shed out from his soul’s inner shrine, 

A new light upon Nature, pure — lovely — divine, — 

Twining round every flower that looks up for our sight. 

Some deep dream of love — some warm- though ted delight ; — 

And gleaning the “ stray gifts” of beauty that lye 
Scatter’d wide o’er the world, for the soul’s purer eye 
Pour’d them back on our hearts, in a deep-flowing tone 
Of such rapturous beauty, as made them his own! 

Then how Coleridge, sage, poet, and orator too. 

Wild weaver of visions, soul-startling and new. 

Would strike from his mystic harp sounds of strange wonder, 

That shake the deep soul like the low muttering thunder. 

And, in their wild swellings of melody, seem 

Like a voice from the dim realm of Pnantom and Dream ! 

Yet sweet and high thoughts, too, would blend in the seng, 

And swim on the wings of proud Music along ; 

And deep tones of love, through the fine-rolling numbers, 

Breathe sweetly and purely as Infancy’s slumbers ! 

Lloyd’s sickly night-mares we’d no time to spare for. 

And monkish Bob Southey we none of us care for ; 

But leaving all such for a truer humanity. 

Pure and unhaunted by sick dreams or vanity. 

How we’d turn us to Nature’s own nursling, John Keats ! 

And revel deep, deep on his nectar ous sweets ; 

Drinking in the warm beauty, the tremulous graces. 

The rich lights, and sweet odours, and glow of bright faces. 
Sky-tinted, whose magical influence blended, 

Pouro on earth the full bliss of the Heaven he’s ascended ! 
HoW'we’d bask in that luscious, yet delicate dream 
Of sweet Madeline, steep’d in the beautiful gleam 
Of die blessed moonlight, while her lover stood by ! 

Or list die long-faimcMng and odorous sigh. 

Which swells from the land poet’s heart as he’s weeping, 

With deep- though ted grief, o’er fair Isabel, keeping 
Her sweet Basil wet with her tears ! — then how long 
Would we brood o’er that lovely and tender night-song, 

Which pours such a warm gush of sorrow, touch’d finely 
With all that makes human grief soften divinely. 

Into a still heart- wrapping beauty of feeling. 

And turns into balm all the woe it is stealing ; 

Where the notes come all panting and trembling in gushes. 

And blend with each other like beautiful flushes 
Of rich golden light, on a sweet eve of autumn. 

When the quivering heads of the bright flowers have caught ’em. 
******* 
******* 

How oft, when the long summer evenings come on. 

And the low panting breeze, with a sweet-swelling tone, 

Creeps windingly round me, scarce ruffling my curls. 

And fawns o’er my cheek, like that cheek of my girl’s ! 

When die green leaves are stirr’d with mysterious tones, 

That come swimming and fainting,. in tremulous moans, 
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With a half-dreary melody roaming around, 

And sighing away ere they pass into sound ; 

When the wide sky, in stillness and depth of repose. 

Touch'd with warm-breathing hues, like a maiden's cheek glows. 

In rich slumber, spell-bound by a vision of love. 

That steals down o'er her heart from the palm-bowers above ; 

When the languid perfumes of the wall-now'rs and roses 
Swell soft to my sense, and the murmuring closes 
Of the far peasant's song, like a voice from some isle 
Of Arcadian loveliness, steep the warm smile 
That has risen o'er my cheek in a heart-longing tear, — 

How oft do I whisper, “ Oh ! would he were here !" 

And then, in these glorious mornings, dear Will, 

How 1 long for you back, to walk out with me still ! 

When Milton's ow 9 sky swells in majesty o'er me, 

And Wordsworth's sweet daisy is glinting before me. 

And Chaucer's own sunshine is sparkling about, 

And Hunt's tender heart's ease looks gleamingly out, — 

(Like the love-breathing eye of a girl that you know. 

When my beating cheek sleeps on her bosom of snow !) 

When Coleridge's myrtle springs light from its stalk. 

And all other fine flowers are brightening my walk. 

Which the poets have sung to their merry heart-dances, 

And tipp'd with new tints from their delicate fancies, — 

When Keats's dear spirit, immortally fair. 

In a flush of warm beauty floats by on the air. 

Waving sighs of delicious love from his wings, 

And pouring all Heaven in the song that he sings ; 

Breathing dew on the roses and nectarous balm, 

And stirring with low tones of beauty the palm, 

That trembles and heaves to the deep-thrilling sighs, 

And waves its broad leaves o'er the sounds as they rise ; 

And when o'er me the morning lark revels in song. 

And swims on the proud breeze that sways him along. 

His quivering wings bath'd in the sparkling sun-light. 

And trembling all o'er with a flush of delight ,* — 

Then conquering each check by the warm pulse of love. 

Swells up like a thought to the blue Heaven above ! 

Oh God! could I breathe in my verse but one note 

Of the warm gushing sweetness that streams from that throat ! 

Could I catch but one tone of such eloquent love 
As stirs the pure heart of that sky-lark above, 

And is pour'd o'er the wide list’ning air that all glows 
In a deep hushing trance of low-breathing repose. 

And thrill'd with fond stirrings of love by the measure. 

In murmuring and trembling, and blushing with pleasure ! 

Ah ! then I might sing, and my song might call forth 
The warm pulses of good that lie stifled in earth !j 
Might wake the high thought that now slumbers, and fill 
With the deep stream of love hearts all torpid and chill ! 

But you know these high fancies are out of my way* 

And my sluggish soul lyes so bedaub'd in its clay. 

That would old Dr Slop take the trouble to try. 

He could mount on his Fancy's wings higher than I ! 

There are others (thank God for't !) whose proud swelling thought 

On the fine wings of Fancy can mount up and float 

1 n the pure fields of ether, afar from the mud 

Of this dim dirty world ; and who pour forth a flood 

Of such beautiful dreamings, as may kindle and cheer 

Kven the chill dusty souls that arc toiling on here ! 
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One soother and softener, too, Heaven has placed 
By our sides on the earth, like a Bower in tne waste. 

That sheds its still odours, and sweetens the gale. 

That breathes o'er the dim brow all rugged and pale. 

Smoothing off every wrinkle that care has plow'd o'er. 

And breathing the warm hue of health there once more ! 

Ah ! when Nature has touch'd with her spirit the face, 

And moulded each movement to frankness and grace. 

And nested her brood of kind thoughts in the breast. 

What a creature is woman ! — how blessing and blest ! 

What a halo of love o'er her image is cast. 

That plays round the present, and brightens the past ! 

How she tempers man s turbulent spirit to bear. 

And makes the home heaven which is given to her care ! 

But you see I am nibbling at subjects too high, 

So, to check it at once, I must bid you good-bye. N. R. 


ON NOVEL-WRITING AND POETRY. 


There is no peculiarity which so 
nmch distinguishes modem litera- 
ture, as the minute and faithful pic* 
tares which it gives of human nature 
«*1 of society, in every conceivable 
■tuition, and in all their endless va- 
rieties. Perhaps novel-writing may 
claim a large share of credit for the 
wrong and steady light which has 
been thus thrown on the most obscure 
eoDditiona of life, and on the most 
secret workings of the human cha- 
“eter. Novel-writers may be consi- 
dered as the light- troops, which pe- 
netrate those intricate thickets and 
defiles that could not be approached 
by heavier and more regular forces : 
« their mode of surveying human 
nature may be compared to that of a 
foot-passenger, in a beautiful coun- 
ty who wanders at his ease through 
closest recesses, and discovers ma- 
ny new views of nature, and many 
jneiplored beauties, which are un- 
bnnwn and inaccessible to the tra- 
who never leaves his gilded 
"“not The novel-writer presents 
bn®an nature in undress. He takes 
b® hy surprise, in her most engs- 
because unstudied, attitudes and 
tt P rc *5ions. He is not hampered by 
tty artificial rules, as to poetic dig- 
°ty in subject or language. His 
is, “ Nil humanum a me all - 
p*to” Whatever lies within 
compass of human nature or pro- 
kkluy* and is calculated to find its 
the human heart, is fairly 
Jthin the reach of his exertions, 
change the scene, at plea- 


sure, from the palace to the cottage 
— from the humorous to the pathe- 
tic — from the ludicrous to the su- 
blime ; or he may alternate and in- 
termingle, in one scene, characters 
and incidents possessing all these dif- 
ferent qualities, and his readers will 
be only the more delighted and asto- 
nished at the splendid melo- drama 
which he thus makes to pass before 
them. One would almost think that 
this mode of writing had been in- 
vented for the very purpose of escap- 
ing from all restraints, except those 
which the unsophisticated feelings of 
human nature might impose upon 
human genius, and of proving tnat 
mankind could not foil to be inter- 
ested, even in defiance of artificial 
rules, by talents that could pursue 
and depict human character, with 
unconquered versatility, in its most 
evanescent features, and its quickest 
fluctuations. Many great writers 
have verified separate parts of this 
description ; but there is only one 
who has appropriated the whole, by 
embracing, within the grasp of his 
mighty and versatile genius, the wide 
range of nature and imagination. He 
is tne confessor of past ages, who re- 
veals to us, with pardonable treach- 
ery, their secret feelings, sins, and 
frailties ; and has woven them into 
many a tissue of anecdote and adven- 
ture, that throws far more light on 
the interior mechanism, and true pro- 
gress of former times, than those ab- 
stracts of public events, and splen- 
did achievements, or crimes, which 
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alone the dignity of the historian 
permits him to detail. 

Novel-writing, independently of 
its own peculiar fascinations, has 
contributed greatly to increase the 
materials for poetry ; and has given 
it infinitely more variety and effect, 
by widening the range of those hu- 
man characters which it professed to 
represent, as well as of those persons 
to whom it is addressed. It has dis- 
closed to us those hidden sources of 
interest and attraction, which exist 
more or less in the lowliest indivi- 
duals, and the most obscure condi- 
tions, whenever human interests are 
at stake, and human passions, or hu- 
man energy, are called forth. The 
freedom of the novelist from all 
trammels, has given him boldness to 
achieve unexpected discoveries, as to 
the almost boundless variety and ex- 
tent of interest arising from the deli- 
neation of human nature, in all its 
different aspects ; and he is led to 
draw his portraits fresh from nature, 
with the same air of bold and grace- 
ful negligence in which he observed 
the originals. From this source, 
poetry also borrows a more natural 
tone, and imbibes a spirit of greater 
vigour and variety. Those conven- 
tional rules, which had limited its 
efforts to a certain class of characters, 
and prescribed to it a monotonous 
stateliness of style, from which it 
was accounted bad taste to deviate, 
have been gradually disregarded; 
and it now professes (though under 
far greater restraint) to delineate, 
like novel- writing, eveiy scene in na- 
ture, every feeling of the human 
heart, and every variety of human 
character, which can excite interest. 
Not only great events and striking 
adventures, but the quiet and un- 
varied scenes of private or domestic 
life, — the visions of philosophical re- 
tirement, — the feelings, habits, and 
pursuits of the humblest society, — in 
short, every class and condition of 
life, have thus become the sources of 
poetical interest For it is no para- 
dox to assert, that there is fowl for 
poetry in the humblest bosom where 
human passions dwell ; wherever 
there is a spark of amiable or ho- 
nourable feeling, that feeling can 
kindle the sympathy of others ; and 
it is the poet's task to adapt it for 
this purpose. It is the triumph of 
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his art, to extract the genuine ore of 
fancy and feeling, from the dross of 
low and sordid passions with which 
it may be encrusted in actual life; 
and the more extensively he can 
practise this art, in every department 
of human character, the more abun- 
dant will be the store of materials 
that he accumulates, and the more 
universal and permanent will be the 
sympathy that he excites among dif- 
ferent classes of society, by the adap- 
tation of his efforts to their various 
feelings and conceptions. In thus 
attempting to widen the dominions 
of poetry, many extravagances hare 
been committed, and many subjects 
and characters introduced, totally un- 
susceptible of poetical interest. But 
the general result has been, to in- 
crease, in an incalculable degree, 
the resources of the poet, and to 
bestow upon poetry a vigour, va- 
riety, and extent, which have scare* 
ly any perceivable limit, amidst the 
diversity of human events, and tlu 
endless fluctuation of human pas- 
sions. | 

These united results of novdi 
writing and poetry have given U 
one qualitv, which is the life aik 
soul of both — viz. poetical pathos—) 
much more natural, and consequent 
ly more durable sort of interest, f 
it formerly possessed. By the cau 
which have been now mentioned, t 
sphere of human sympathy is dive 
rifled and enlarged. A medium hi 
thus been contrived, through whici 
the different classes of society 1 
mutually familiarized with 
other’s characters, habits, and 
suits. There is a much greater stow 
also, and a greater variety of peetiq 
character than before, through tfc 
introduction into poetry of chara^ 
ters drawn from the middling an 
lower classes of society. Their liv| 
probably furnish more incidents thi 
those of the higher classes, becaui 
they are liable to greater vicissitude? 
their characters are more marke 
being brought out in greater vigo) 
and diversity, by the over-rulin 
and frequently various circumstmc 
of their condition, than those whq 
situation is more uniform, and le 
exposed to the operation of eband 
they are not so much formed, 
those who are in a higher class, afl 
one artificial model ; and, as thi 
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feefagr and passions are more ener- novelist and the poel. Crabbe, the 
pic than those of the higher classes, statistical poet of numble life, intro- 
» die expression of them is more duces, perhaps into his Dutch paint- 
mrestrained and impetuous. It is ings of village-character, too much 
*sy, therefore, to conceive, what mmuteness of detail, and too many 
las been fully proved by experience, incidents and traits of character, that 
bat these classes furnish the best are tedious, because they have little 
paterials for poetical or dramatic ef- meaning or interest ; but his pathos, 
act, and the richest store of original when he is pathetic, goes directly to 
baracter. There is something, too, the heart, mm its simplicity ; and 
10 th new and uncommon to the the very details which he connects 
tigher Hassra, in the “ annals of the with it, give it as permanent a place 
ioor, M and in the simple feelings that in our memory like something real 
bey call forth, which render the pa- which we have witnessed. The raa- 
hos connected with their failings gical art of Goldsmith and Campbell, 
md misfortunes more touching than without violating the probabilities of 
n characters drawn from higher life, humble and domestic life, adorns 
it may, likewise, be observed, that, their most obscure and their loveliest 
ly a free communication, and liberal scenes with beautiful colours of vir- 
ympathy with the feelings and cha- tue and enthusiasm, which we can- 
acters of all the different classes in not bear to think delusive, and points 
odety, the characters of the higher out to us the enchantments of which 
Ifoes themselves become bolder and even the ordinary course of life is 
nore original. In this country, where susceptible, and which we would fain 
kre is a free interchange of send- persuade ourselves, from their seduc- 
■ent, in real life, between the dif- tive descriptions, that it had some- 
beat ranks of the community, and times realized. The Lake School of 
i thorough familiarity with each Poets, in spite of all that childish- 
Khor's characters, derived from ac- ness, and tnat perverse attachment 
tul experience, as well as from de- to mean or trivial objects, which of- 
fenption, the higher orders have ac- ten make them ridiculous, when they 
prod, chiefly by that means, a cha- intend to be pathetic, have unques- 
acter much more manly and unso- tionably given a poetical interest, 
pbnticated, than in those countries that was never felt before, to simple, 
•here they form a class separate from and even infantine affections — to the 
he people, and impose on each other, feelingB of the humblest characters — 

* the progress of false refinement, a or to emotions springing up amidst 
feadard of character and manners, retirement, without incident or dra- 
moMXiy remote from nature and from matic interest to recommend them ; 

K ir feelings. The free selection, and this great triumph they have 
ore, of characters for poetry achieved, either by reporting such 
tnd novel- writing, from all the diffe- incidents and feelings with the most 
*nt classes of society, not only in- severe simplicity, as they took place 
tales the actual store of characters, in nature, or by throwing around 
bt renders those characters in high- them the splendid illusions of fancy, 

* life, which had been always con- so that they appear to be connected 
riered as legitimate subjects of de- with a race of beings not of this 
hotion, more available for the pur- world *. But natural pathos has 
of description and effect than probably reached still greater perfec- 
ty ever were before. In this way, tion in novels, because the familia- 
itores of poetical pathos become rity of their descriptions domesticates 
ter and more diversified ; and no- us, as it were, more completely than 
having a wider range than tney poetry can do, in the most touching 
l before, are not so much tempted scenes of humble life, and brings 
pc wav to refinement and extra- them directly to our hearts, by a 
pace of feeling, but borrow large- homeliness of detail, which' could not 
from the pathos of nature, in what- be attempted, according to the re- 
b character or condition of life it ceived notions of poetry. The only 
ty appear. Accordingly, wc see aim of the novelist is to affect us by 

b the humble ranks of life often 

w*nl the most pathetic scenes to the • Vide Wilson’s Poems. 
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a representation of nature. His style 
is susceptible of the utmost sublimi- 
ty and pathos ; but he is also free to 
descend, without any breach of pro- 
priety, to the utmost simplicity and 
plainness. The style of poetry, on 
the other hand, is elevated, by cus- 
tom, above that of prose. The best 
poetry, certainly, is that which car- 
ries away our attention entirely from 
the style, by force of thought or feel- 
ing, and splendour of fancy. But 
such an object cannot be obtained by 
neglecting the style. On the contra- 
ry, our attention is forcibly recalled 
to the style, by this very neglect ; 
and no other excellencies can atone 
for the want of that dignity and ele- 
gance, without which there can be 
no poetry. The poet is therefore 
restrained from indulging in that fa- 
miliarity of phrase or allusion, by 
which the novel-writer is often en- 
abled to give his portraits a greater 
air of life and reality. He may ap- 
proximate very nearly to the lan- 
guage and feelings of actual life, but 
he cannot transcribe them, as the no- 
velist often does, without alteration 
or embellishment. There is a limit, 
not very easily defined, though suf- 
ficiently clear in practice, beyond 
which he cannot pass, consistently 
with poetical effect. But the novel- 
ist iB liable to no restraint, except- 
ing this, — that the characters and 
scenes which he describes shall be 
fitted to excite human sympathy; 
and therefore he is quite at liberty to 
be dignified or familiar, to captivate 
his reader by splendour of fancy and 
eloquence, or touch him by pathetic 
simplicity ; to choose his characters 
from the humblest station, and clothe 
them in all their natural loveliness, 
provided they are better fitted, by 
that means, to touch the feelings. 
What, accordingly, can be more af- 
fecting, than those scenes in which 
the Great Novelist throws aside all 
the disguise of adventitious rank and 
splendour, that he may expose to our 
view the unrestrained workings of 
nature, — the ungovernable passion of 
grief, for instance, as displayed in the 
fisherman's cottage, (in the Antiqua- 
ry,) upon the death of his son, — the 
pure sisterly affection and uncon- 
scious heroism of Jeanie Deans, — or 
the fearful pathos with which Meg 
Merrilies denounces the fate of El- 
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langowan ? In these, and a thou- 
sand other instances, the pathos is 
rendered more intense, by the plain- 
ness of language, and familiarity of 
allusion, which place the character 
or scene before our eyes, and give it 
at once a local habitation in our bo- 
eoms. It may, perhaps, be thought 
national to remark, that the Scottish 
peasantry are peculiarly adapted to 
awaken this kind of interest, by the 
circumstance of being better edu- 
cated, and consequently not so me- 
chanical in their habits, but, on the 
contrary, more reflective and imagi- 
native than the peasantry of most 
other nations ; a disposition of mind 
that is not a little heightened by the 
deep and enduring influence of a 
pure and simple religion, which has 
long given dignity to their charac- 
ter, and purity, as well as strength, 
to their affections. But however this 
may be, there can be no doubt that 
novel- writing is susceptible of much 
greater pathos, from the facility and 
freedom with which it can delineate 
this kind of characters; and that 
poetry, also, has greatly augmented 
both the extent and tne efficacy of j 
its resources, in proportion as it has j 
been able to approximate to the same 
style of delineation. 

We have hitherto considered chief- 
ly, that species of the pathetic which 
adheres pretty closely to the stand- 
ard of nature, and presents its scenes 
and characters as nearly as possible, i 
with the same accompaniments that! 
they might be supposed to exhibit in 
actual life. This is certainly thei 
most effectual means of touching the 
heart. But very different modes of 
producing this effect (and some cf 
them displaying great genius) have 
been adopted. In the first place, we 
may notice what may perhaps be 
called the Sentimental style of writ-J 
ings. The professed object of this 
species of writing, is to touch the 
softer feelings, and, with this ▼iew 1 
it indulges chiefly in tender scenes 
and melting descriptions. The auJ 
thor does not profess to exclude mi- 
sery from his descriptions, for withJ 
out that there could be no pathos | 
but he carefully avoids all those de- 
tails which might render it disgust^ 
ing, and introduces only so much oi 
it as is necessary to complete an 
fecting picture of elegant distn^q 
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But the woes on which he lores most 
to expatiate, are those of the heart ; 
for it is in sympathizing with these 
that we may indulge the luxury of 
oief, in its unalloyed purity. His 
heroes are, therefore, often “ craz’d 
with care, or cross’d in hopeless 
lore,” and his heroines beautiful 
angelic creatures, with no other 
huh than excess of feeling, which is 
apt to overflow in favour of some 
male creature equally delightful, of 
whom an old uncle or sober husband 
is unreasonably jealous. Hinc iUw 
laekrynur. The feelings of the un- 
fortunate pair, who, of course, are 
merely enamoured of virtue, in the 
persons of each other, (“ for even 
their failings lean to virtue’s side,”) 
speedily get the better of their reason 
and remorse ; discovery, poisoning, 
or suicide, soon close the scene ; while 
the dving lovers breathe out to the 
last all their former tenderness, and 
eugrww our whole regret and admira- 
tion. It is almost needless to say, 
that many works of this class differ 
oeeedingly from the sketch now gi- 
ves, bom in their leading features 
ad in their details, although all of 
them coincide with it in this respect, 
that they delight to keep the sluices 
of the heart constantly open, and ra- 
ther chose to luxuriate amidst per- 
petual sorrow, than to represent the 
world as it really is, with its capri- 
cious alternations of grief and joy, 
ad with that truly dramatic mix- 
ture of good and evil, which forms 
the ground-work of most of its ac- 
tual characters. No one who has 
read the admirable works of this 
dais, which have been written both 
in our own language, and more espe- 
cially in French, can doubt that it is 

• style of writing susceptible of great 
gcmu8 and eloquence. But, as the 
greatest luxuries are apt to pall soon- 
** «n the taste, so perpetual a ap- 
peals to the softer feelings become 
« h st monotonous and tiresome. It 
Proves the existence of a manlier and 

rational taste, that this style of 
writing appears to have fallen lately 
jjto disrepute, and that men prefer 
the vigour and variety derived from 

• closer imitation of nature. This 
JcntunenUl style of writing may pro- 
babiy have a pernicious effect, somc- 
ttroea, upon very young people, by fur- 
nishing arms to the imagination and 

voi.. XI. 


the passions, when they are almost 
ready of themselves to overpower 
reason ; and the tendency of such 
writings, even 'to nourish benevo- 
lence, is rather doubtful, since the 
habit of sympathy with the scenes of 
elegant distress described in them, 
serve rather to create a disgust for the 
coarse and vulgar appendages of real 
misery. But this tendency to per- 
vert the imagination or the feelings 
is chargeable only against such works 
when taken by themselves : it is ea- 
sily modified or corrected, by a ra- 
tional and judicious education, and, 
under this correction, such works 
may be of eminent use in refining 
tbe taste and softening the heart. 

There is another kind of the pa- 
thetic which has been attempted in 
some instances with considerable suc- 
cess, viz. that which, instead of pre- 
senting a full picture, gives only a 
few significant traits of character or 
feeling, leaving it to our imagina- 
tion to fill up the rest. The Man of 
Feeling, Sterne’s Sentimental Jour- 
ney, and many passages in Sterne’s 
other works, must at once occur to 
every one as examples of this species 
of writing. It cannot fail to be oc- 
casionally successful, as it often hap- 
pens that a single circumstance, sta- 
ted by itself, awakens a more nume- 
rous train of kindred associations and 
feelings, than if it had been encum- 
bered with an elaborate description. 
But it is impossible that it should be 
successful as an habitual style of writ- 
ing. The ordinary course of events 
and characters is made up of many 
details, and the author who wishes to 
draw a picture agreeable to nature, 
must embody a number of these de- 
tails, although not to such an extent 
as may distract or weary the reader. 
Neither human events, nor human 
feelings, are often wound up to such 
a piten, as that they can be hit off 
by one stroke of the pencil, or sum- 
med up in a single word ; and, 
therefore, if an author indulges ha- 
bitually in this style of delineation, 
he goes out of nature, and forces his 
style into an artificial emphasis ; con- 
trives unnatural situations, with the 
view of creating an opportunity for 
his favourite art of delineating objects 
by a single trait; and at last, wearies 
and disgusts the reader, by a succes- 
sion of laboured attempts at this 
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kind of energy, which, as they are 
inapplicable to the ordinary course of 
events or characters, must be fre- 
quently abortive. 

But there is a school of pathos and 
energy, which has been lately much 
more celebrated than any or these, 
from the splendid genius with which 
it is adorned, viz. that which pro- 
fesses to represent ungovernable pas- 
sion, revelling amidst the pleasures 
of life, without restraint from pru- 
dence or principle, and adopting at 
last, from satiety and disappointment, 
the maxim that “ all is vanity sa- 
tirizing alternately with the bitter- 
ness of a cynic, and the levity of a 
libertine, those habits of social and 
domestic life, which cannot be enjoyed 
without die cultivation of serene and 
contented feelings, with which such 
violent passion is inconsistent ; and 
expressing an unconquerable aver- 
sion for the world, and for all human 
pursuits, founded on a brief and su- 
perficial experience, which, being 
spent in the hasty pursuits of passion, 
without any serious attempt to culti- 
vate friendship or sympathy, has ne- 
cessarily ended in spleen and mortifi- 
cation. Such a character forms an 
admirable vehicle for giving a rapid 
sketch of all the leading pleasures 
and pursuits of human life, with that 
spirit of satire which lends point and 
energy to description. There is a 
boundless field for pathos and talent 
of every kind, in describing, with all 
the force of moral painting, those ob- 
jects in which man most strongly 
sympathizes, and the passions which 
they excite ; and the author, after he 
has wound up our feelings to the 
highest pitch, by his eloquence, exalts 
the mystical grandeur of his assumed 
character, by pouring contempt on 
the emotions he has raised, and de- 
claring, that whatever rouses the 
strongest sympathy of others, has no 
longer any power over him. If any 
stories are written in this poetical 
vein, they will relate, of course, to be- 
ings whose strong passions have hur- 
ried them into crimes that arm socie- 
ty against them, and who, being still 
sufficiently under the impulse of pas- 
sion to justify their conduct to them- 
selves, consider themselves as the in- 
jured parties* and resolve to avenge 
the wrengs they have done to socie- 
ty, as if these were wrongs which 


they had suffered. Linked with the 
fortunes of such a misanthropic he- 
ro, the object, and generally the vic- 
tim of his passion, is some form of 
more than numan beauty, and more 
than feminine tenderness ; whose 
mild and unresisting submission to 
suffering forms a strong relief to his 
dark ferocity, and who yet sheds a ray 
of human feeling over the gloom of 
his character, by showing, that be who | 
had lost all sympathy for others, had 
concentrated all his affections in her: 
Tlieprototypes of such characters, and 
the occasions for displaying them, 
are happily not to be found in Bri- 
tish society ; they must be sought 
for in those half-barbarous countries, 
where mankind are divided into ty- 
rants and slaves, tormentors and vic- 
tims, — where one class of society 
makes another the unresisting suf- 
ferers of their passion and cruelty. 
These subjects afford scope for soma 
striking delineations, and abound isr 
tragical results ; but they want van®* 
ty. The violent passions do not ad- 
mit of variety, because they are 
rare occurrence, and lead only t$' : 
great catastrophes, but do not con- 
nect themselves in the least with that 
train of ordinary incidents whiA 
form the chief source of variety hi 
the drama of human life. Nothing 
could have given to the character 
now alluded to the interest they 
have excited, but the powerful genii* 
that ushered them into notice, whtar 
has entered into the very life ufc 
spirit of the gloomy characters whi A*' 
he delights to paint,— infused intfc, 
them a fine vein of enthusiasm iai 
feeling, which, assuredly, never wow 
consistent with the actions that he 
imputes to them,— and has thus tunn- 
ed the arms of society against itself 
by describing that morbid refinement 
of feeling which is peculiar to dtk 
lized life, as the prevailing dupou- ; 
tionj and the implied apology of As- 
meters, whose habits are at war with, 
all social existence. The general 
idea of Ins performances is not new* 
although it never before met with A 
admirable an expositor. Rousseau 
has expended the happiest efforts of 
his genius and eloquence, in attack- 
ing the established forms of society, 
and in endeavouring to show,— ** 
as to fill the imagination at leas:, 
if not to satisfy the uason,— how 
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irrinjfr which are commonly es- 
teem# Vicious, may be consistent 
with the loftiest feelings, and the 
purest notions of virtue. Many wri- 
ters of the German school have 
carried the same system to its utmost 
height, and seem, one would think, 
to nave tried the experiment how far 
it was possible to connect virtuous 
motives with bad actions. The ex- 
travagancies into which this system 
has often hurried them, bears the 
same relation to rfal genius and feel- 
ing that fanaticism bears to true 
piety. It is the English poet, how- 
ever, who has given this system more 
than its true value, by the adventi- 
tious ornaments with which he has 
invested it The splendid and often 
just moral sentiments which he ut- 
ters, as to the nothingness of human 
pursuits — the unrivalled beauty and 
life of his descriptions — his singular 
doll in analysing the feelings of dark 
bosoms, and placing human passion 
before us, in its fervent ecstasy or un- 
governable fury — these, with his 
many other great qualities, give a 
acredness to every subject which he 
troches, and invest his characters 
*ilh an appearance of inspiration, 
which they owe solely to his genius. 

But such characters, however 
powerfully delineated, cannot excite 
a deep or permanent sympathy, since 
they take possession chiefly of the 
fancy, and scarcely ever reach the 
heart It requires a violent effort of 
tbe imagination to throw ourselves 
rot of our habitual sympathies and 
tnociations, and to derange our 
minds so far as to place them in ac- 
cordance with the feelings of those 
extraordinary beings whom the poet 
^presents to us. His genius may 
produce a momentary belief, that the 
fusions which he places before us 
®e realities ; that the headstrong 
posaons and perverted principles 
which he adorns with all the blan- 


fcbments of poetry, are the only 
%bts of human nature; and that 
the principles and feelings of those 
whom we have hitherto considered 
m wise and good, are full of error 
®d deception. It would be too 
much to say, that we do not some- 
tones even feel pleasure in this tem- 
pjwary delusion ; for true genius can 
P*c a magical charnf to the most 
unnatural emotions. But, while we 


remain subject to this influence, we 
are spell-bound, as under the wand 
of an enchanter : — the train of feel- 
ing which the poet makes us follow 
may be coherent, as the thoughts of 
lunatics often are ; but it is not less 
unfit than they arc, to stand the test 
of reality ; and wc gladly escape, at 
last, from the state of unnatural 
ccstacy, or self-created sorrow, to 
which he has condemned us, into the 
chearful day-light of actual life and 
nature. His genius, however, would 
probably not have been so distin- 
guished in any other course as it lias 
been in this ; for genius, more than 
any other mental gift, receives an im- 
pulse from early habits and associa- 
tions, which marks out the precise 
path in which it is destined to excel. 
It is in vain to argue that more ex- 
cellence would have been attaint'd in 
another course ; every effort made by 
the author, in another department, 
would have probably been laboured 
and lifeless ; it is only in that path to 
which his own propensities have guid- 
ed him, that his genius feels all the 
vigour of a spontaneous existence. 
The advices, therefore, of critics, as 
to the works which a noet should un- 
dertake, are often useless, since they 
direct him to objects from which liis 
inclination, the indispensable guide 
of his genius, feels totally averse. 
We ougnt thankfully to receive the 
exertions of genius, even in the spe- 
cies of writing now alluded to, (when 
they arc not pernicious to morality), 
as affording us a new store of enjoy- 
ment, and as adding a new region to 
the wide dominions of intellect. But 
it is impossible for any strength of 
genius to conceal that such subjects 
afford much more scanty materials 
for poetry, and produce much less 
heartfelt enjoyment than others which 
are more agreeable to nature. Even 
in the works of the poet so often al- 
luded to, amidst their numberless 
excellencies, there is a frequent mo- 
notony ; the same character is repro- 
duced, in successive poems, under 
different forms ; the same train of 
sentiment is repeated, with new il- 
lustrations ; the same headstrong 
passions rage again before us with 
results similar in kind, though dif- 
ferent in their details ; in short, all 
the rich ornaments of genius and 
poetry are lavished, in vain, to dis- 
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guise from us the lurking features of 
that fearful spirit, which has possess- 
ed our thoughts, under all its various 
incarnations, and arrested our at- 
tention to the war which it appears 
to wage, incessantly, with society and 
nature. The poet himself appears, 
indeed, to have been at last tired of 
the perpetual gloominess of his muse, 
and has, on several occasions, ex- 
changed it for a vein of levity not 
less portentous, in which he treats, 
with bitter ridicule and scorn, those 
habits and feelings which were for- 
merly the subjects of his invective 
and indignation. He sometimes even 
places the riddle and its solution in 
still closer contact, when he raises 
our feelings, in one verse, to the 
highest pitch, by the most daring 
efforts of poetry, and derides, in the 
next, the enthusiasm which he had 
kindled. The strong emotions ex- 
cited by his serious poetry, which 
leaves on our minds the dishearten- 
ing impression, that the manners and 
institutions of society are at war with 
human happiness, cannot be more 
effectually removed than by his lighter 
poems, in which he laughs at all 
Berious emotion whatever. The lat- 
ter afford a tolerable parody on the 
former, and illustrate what is at any 
rate tolerably clear, that his serious 
misanthropy must be merely a pass- 
ing mood of the fancy, since his ge- 
nius which created, can, almost at 
pleasure, dispel the illusion. It may, 
perhaps, be thought that the fierce 
invective which he directs against 
society, and the levity with which 
he would persuade us to despise it, 
both arise from the same distorted 
viewB of human nature; and that 
such views are too alien from ordi- 
nary feelings and experience, to ex- 
cite any enduring interest, or afford 
sufficient materials for poetry. The 
poet who opens his fancy and his 
heart with least reserve to the im- 
pressions arising from nature and so- 
ciety, will rather be led to regard 
human life with an agreeable feeling 
of curiosity and sympathy, tending 
occasionally to pity for the faults and 


errors of humanity, but seldom sharp, 
ened into hatred, and always mix. 
ed with delight and wonder at the 
phenomena of intellect and pas* 
sion, exemplified under a thousand 
forms, in the eager contentions and 
keen enjoyments of the great drama 
that is constantly passing and chan- 
ging before him. The feeling na- 
turally produced by such a scene 
may be often grave and contempla- 
tive, but scarcely ever misanthropic ; 
and it is frequently chearful and joy. 
ous. This, accordingly, has been 
the temper of those great poets whose 
minds nave been most extensively 
imbued with a knowledge of human 
life, and whose works are treasures 
of information regarding human na- 
ture, as well as imperishable monu-i 
ments of genius. The works of! 
Shakespeare, and all the othei; great 
English dramatists, of Milton, Gold- 
smith, Campbell, Scott, and of the 
Great Novelist, abound in those 
cheering and indulgent views of hu- 
man nature, which appear generally 
to increase as our experience enlarges, 
and as we acquire a deeper insight 
into the human character. It was 
not by a repulsive contempt for hu- 
man feelings and pursuits, but by 
entering into them with the keenest 
sympathy — in short, by living in im- 
agination the characters which they 
pourtrayed — that many of these greal 
men have been able to give us pic- 
tures of human character, which arc 
only surpassed in vigour and varied 
by Nature herself. In this way alont 
can a poet expect to excite permanent 
interest, or to obtain enduring fame 
On the whole, it is not unpleasing K 
reflect, that those views of mankind 
which are derived from the wide^ 
observation, are generally the mosl 
favourable ; and that a love of vii< 
tue, accompanied with an indulge*) 
sympathy for human failings, ami i 
warm interest in human happiness 
is not merely founded on true philo 
sophy, but is the only feeling suffi; 
ciently congenial with human nature 
to form a permanent source even c 
poetical interest. 
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SWITZERLAND; OR A JOURNAL OF 
A TOUR AND RESIDENCE IN THAT 
COUNTRY, IX THE YEARS 1817, 
191S, AND 1819: FOLLOWED BY 
A.V HISTORICAL SKETCH ON THE 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF AN- 
CIENT AND MODERN HELVETIA, 
&C. BY LOUIS SIMOND, AUTHOR 
OF JOURNAL OF A TOUR AND RE- 
SIDENCE IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
DURING THE YEARS 1810 AND 
1811. TWO VOLS. OCTAVO. LON- 
DON: 1822. 

W e have transcribed the title of this 
book in English, although it was in 
French that we first met with it — 
and we begin with advising such of 
onr readers, as are at home in the 
latter language, to study the work in 
its original form. We believe, in- 
deed, that M. Simond is author of 
the translation, no less than of the 
French original ; but we do not 
think that in English he has given a 
very fair view of his own book. It is 
not exactly a translation ; it is ra- 
ther another original. The alterations 
do net seem improvements, and there 
is not that flow and colouring of lan- 
guage which render the French work 
a composition of great beauty and 
eloquence. M. Simond once wrote 
better English than he does now. 
This is not at all surprising, since he 
has of late resided so much on the 
Continent ; the wonder was, that he 
at any time wrote our language bet- 
ter, we believe, than had ever been 
done by a foreigner. It is scarce- 
ly possible, too, to give to a work 
die same interest or beauty, when 
it is new-modelled, as it possessed in 
its first form, at least, if it was origi- 
nally a work of excellence. Several 
great poets have attempted to make 
refhcciamenti of their most perfect 
performances, but seldom with suc- 
cess. Tasso and Akenside have fail- 
ed remarkably. Had M. Simond 
written first in English, however im- 

e ect the composition might have 
i, yet we question if ne could 
have conveyed into another form of 
the same work, although in the 
French language, the original anima- 
tion and vivacity. How then must 
he have failed when this process was 
reversed — when he employed himself, 
not in translating, but in giving a 
spiritless likeness— getting up “ a 


wan fraternal shade," in a language 
with which he was but imperfectly 
conversant, of the glowing and bril- 
liant picture which he had already 
executed in the fresh colours of his 
native tongue*! We think it right 
to mention this, because, as the 
English work will naturally come in- 
to the hands of most readers in this 
country, they will by no means be 
aware of its great merit as a work of 
eloquent description. For our own 
parts, we are glad that we first perused 
it in French, as we are sure our ima- 
ginations could not otherwise have 
been so warmed with the pictures 
which this admirable tourist has 
drawn. A writer of feeling and 
judgment can make almost any de- 
scription of nature or of man strike 
upon some chords that carry it to the 
heart. The author of the Pirate 
has given to the barren and naked 
landscape, even of Ultima Thule, 
an interest which the scenes of 
Greece or of Italy could not inspire, 
if described by a tame or undiscrirai- 
nating observer. But M. Simond has 
here found a field fully equal to his 
powers, and such as to awaken all 
nis research and inquiry. He has, 
in truth, beat it in all its bearings, 
with infinite activity and sagacity — 
he has tried, alike, “ what the open, 
what the covered yield and much 
as it has formerly been explored, we 
doubt much whether Switzerland has, 
till now, found an observer who was 
so well qualified either to appretiate 
its beauties, to give a candid and cor- 
rect view of its inhabitants and their 
institutions, to open so many pleas- 
ing and novel aspects of their his- 
tory, or to present the whole varied 
sketch to his readers, in words and 
thoughts so well adapted to rouse a 
multitude of reflections, and to find a 
thousand avenues into the secret soul. 
It is this character of mind, indeed, 
which is worth every thing else in a 


• What if all this fine speculation turns 
on an error, and if the English was the 
original work ? Should this supposition 
prove to be correct, the observations above 
made will still, mutatis mutandis , apply. 
The French, in that case, is an improved 
picture taken from a rude, unfinished 
.sketch* But why has M. Simond pub- 
lished the unfinished work, to the preju- 
dice of the other, and of his fame ? 
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writer. Heights of mountains, the 
numbers of inhabitants in any given 
city or district, private anecdotes, 
literary gossip — these any body may 
give ; and when they are given, any 
one may forget, and be no less wise 
than though he had never read them ; 
but the wonderful appearances of Na- 
ture, reflected in all their grandeur 
and beauty, from a mind that can tinge 
them with appropriate sentiments, or 
can even hang upon them unexpected 
and yet suitable reflections, — the pe- 
culiarities of national manners, seen 
through the prism of an exact discri- 
mination, yet coloured with all the 
hopeful hues of candour and philan- 
thropy, — that spirit of deep and se- 
rious thought which hovers over all 
the picture of material and moral na- 
ture, and feels itself on sacred ground, 
whether it dives into the periods of 
time before the records of creation, 
or traces, along its puzzled clue, the 
eventful history of man ; — these 
arc the prominent features of books 
which rouse the attention and sym- 
pathy of readers, while they derive 
from them that unfading instruc- 
tion, which mingles with the kind- 
red workings of their own minds. M. 
Simond possesses in great perfec- 
tion this stimulating energy; and we 
must admit that he has here been 
in no want of materials to set it a 
working. Indeed, we know not if any 
country possesses so many peculiar 
sources of interest as Switzerland, 
whether we consider its physical fea- 
tures, the character of its inhabitants, 
or the antiquity and singular revolu- 
tions of its history. 

It is here that we find Nature in 
her most varied and mysterious as- 
pects, with all that is most magnifi- 
cent and beautiful in the present or- 
der of creation, and with those singu- 
lar traces of a former world, which 
go deep into the abysses of time. It 
is here, too, that we find some of the 
most awful phenomena of Nature — 
those tremendous operations, which 
sweep before them man, and all his 
little devices, and bring into play 
that terrible and irresistible power, 
which, though every where around 
us, and possessing, in all places alike, 
the means of crushing us into a seem- 
ing non-existence, yet is only more 
peculiarly exerted in certain regions 
of the globe. In some, the element 


of destruction is fire, with all its rage 
and fury ; in others, internal tremors 
deface, in a moment, the labours of 
centuries on the surface, and crush 
man under his own works : in Swit- 
zerland, the devastation produced by 
water and ice, and the different acci- 
dents of the mountains, are no less 
ruinous in their effects, or appalling 
in their appearances ; and their con- 
trast with the beautiful nature, and 
the human happiness which they 
overwhelm, is, perhaps, more strik- 
ing in these peaceful vallies, than in 
any other less enviable region. 

The people of these mountain dis- 
tricts arc not unsuitable to them. 
There is among them that proverbial 
love of their native land which no other 
scenes can change — there is the sim- 
plicity of ancient manners — there is a 
courage, tried no less in the present 
times than in the most heroic periods 
of tlieir history — there are here all the 
elements of a virtuous and great na- 
tion ; and it is only their division in- 
to so many petty republics, which 
lias prevented them ffora attaining, 
as it were, the character of a nation, 
or of realizing the name of Great. 
There is the want, therefore, of a 
powerful and undivided in terest. W e 
see, rather a nursery of the human 
race, divided into little beds and com- 
partments, than a mighty and vigo- 
rous forest of men. There is no 
great sweep of history in which 
they act a part of their own, on the 
theatre of nations; but to an observer, 
who loves to trace microscopically 
the varieties of the human plant, and 
all its latent germs, within a small 
compass of ground, the history of 
Switzerland affords specimens of 
every kind, both in the wild shoots 
of nature, the influence of culture — 
the genuine perfection, and the cor- 
ruption of the species. 

There is a very remarkable differ- 
ence, no doubt, in the history of 
this people from that with whicn we 
might be apt to compare it — the his- 
tory of the ancient republics of Greece 
or Italy. M. Simond is pleased to 
trace, in the republic of Berne or 
Zurich, in certain periods of its 
story, points of comparison, in which 
it seemed to come close upon the 
character of the Roman republic, and 
where, if similarly circumstanced, 
it might probably have run the 
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sifljrpryud career of conquest and 
sg jMM izemcnt. But the different 
diaifctaiices of modern Europe, 
whi* prevented any military power 
from breaking out from obscurity, 
and contending with so many estab- 
lished dominions every where around, 
—themselves in a state of progress to 
civilization, and by no means weak or 
declining— have completely damped, 
in the Swiss republics, the native 
energy of that species of government, 
and confined their political ambition 
within narrow limits ; while, at the 


same time, there might still be indi- 
vidual displays of aU the virtue, the 
heroism, and the wisdom, which, in 
the more favourable circumstances of 
antiquity, enabled the statesmen and 
warriors of communities not much 
more extensive than theirs, to fill so 
large a space in the history of man- 
hind. There is, however, something 
very fascinating in the Swiss history. 
It unites, in a singular manner, with 
all times, and with the whole crowd- 
ed map of the human race. In the 
earliest period there are traditions, 
which connect these sequestered, and 
then scarcely-discovered desarts, with 
the first obscure events of the Gre- 
cian history. Then Helvetia comes 
more distinctly into view, in the pro- 
grea of Roman greatness, and in the 
dear narrative of “ the mighty Ju- 
lius-” We have several notices of it, 
too, in the decline of the empire ; 
and there are distinct connections 
between the Swiss history and the 
progress of the Gothic nations in 
Europe. The overwhelming horde 
of Attila swept over these valleys ; 
they formed part of the empire of 
Charlemagne; and they were next 
nmrked out, as divided into baro- 
mal domains, into rich church pos- 
sessions, or as gradually unitea to 
free and commercial cities. Within 
this miniature frame we see some- 
thing of the whole progressive pic- 
ture of Europe : till at last the bright 
torch of Liberty flames upon the 
canvass, and throws a light, in no 
ether part of Europe equally bril- 
or concentered. This rises,- at 
hpt, among sturdy peasants, and in 
districts previously scarce known to 
have existed, and which, it is even 
^pposed, had been overlooked, un- 
fertile minute despotism of Rome. 
But dries come, by degrees, to join 


in the federal union ; which gradually 
acquires a character of respectability 
abroad, and becomes the nursery of 
soldiers, who find their chief em- 
ployment in foreign service, and 
bring home wealth, and habits of ex- 
pence, not conducive to the virtue of 
their country. Then, amidst the 
freedom of institutions, the freedom 
of opinion likewise kindles. Swit- 
zerland leads the way in the Refor- 
mation ; in Hubs and Jerome, it had 
the first martyrs of reformation when 
it was kept down by united councils, 
cased in all the panoply of church 
imposition. Then, in four succeed- 
ing centuries, it produced Zuinglius 
and Calvin ; and since their time, 
the lights, both true and false, of 
modern times, have reached its re- 
cesses ; the storm of the French Re- 
volution passed over it like another 
Attila ; and it is once more reposing 
amidst its restored republics, and 
again visited by wondering and spe- 
culating travellers. 

Such is a very imperfect sketch of 
that history which M. Simond un- 
folds, with great spirit, and with 
much feeling of his subject, in his 
second volume — entirely an histori- 
cal work. To the first volume, how- 
ever, we must chiefly confine our- 
selves, and seek for some extracts, to 
justify to our readers the praise wo 
have bestowed on the work, and to 
excite them to study it for them- 
selves. We begin with the first burst 
of Swiss scenery, in descending upon 
the lake of Neuchatel : 

Soon after passing the frontiers of the 
two countries, the view, heretofore bound- 
ed by near objects, woods and pastures, 
rocks and snows, opened all at once upon 
the Canton de Vaud and upon half Swit- 
zerland ; a vast extent of undulating 
country, tufted woods and fields, and 
silvery streams and lakes ; villages and 
towns, with their antique towers, and 
their church steeples shining in the sun. 

The lake of Neuchatel, far below on 
the left, and those of Morat and of Vienne, 
like mirrors set in deep frames, con- 
trasted by the tranquillity of their lucid 
surfaces, with the dark shades, and brok- 
en grounds and ridges of the various land- 
scape. Beyond this vast ertentof country, 
its villages and towns, woods, lakes, and 
mountains ; beyond all terrestrial objects 
— beyond the horizon itself, rose a long 
range of aerial forms of the softest pale 
pink hue ; these were the high Alps, the 
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rampart of Italy, from Mont-Blanc, in 
Savoy, to the glaciers of the Oberland, 
and even farther. Their angle of eleva- 
tion seen from this distance is very small 
indeed ; faithfully represented in a draw- 
ing, the effect would be insignificant ; but 
the aerial perspective amply restored 
those proportions lost in the mathema- 
tical perspective. 

The human mind thirsts after immen- 
sity and immutability, and duration with- 
out bounds, tut it needs some tangible 
object as a point of rest from which to 
take its flight, something present to lead 
to futurity, something bounded from 
whence to rise to the infinite. This 
vault of the heavens over our heads, sink- 
ing all terrestrial objects into absolute 
nothingness, might seem best fitted to 
awaken the creative powers of the mind ; 
but mere space is not a perceptible object, to 
which we can readily apply a scale, while 
the Alps, seen at a glance between heaven 
and earth, met, as it were, on the confines 
of the regions of fancy and of sober reality, 
are there like written characters, traced 
by a divine hand, suggestingthoughts such 
as human language never reached. 

Coming down the Jura, a long descent 
-brought us to what appeared a plain, but 
which proved a varied country, with hills 
and dales, divided into neat enclosures of 
hawthorn in full bloom, and large hedge- 
row trees, mostly walnut, oak, and ash ; 
it had altogether very much the appear- 
ance of the most beautiful parts of Eng- 
land, although the enclosures were on a 
smaller scale, and cottages less neat and 
ornamented ; they differed entirely from 
France, where the dwellings are always 
collected in villages, the fields all open, 
and without trees. Numerous streams 
of the clearest water crossed the road, 
and watered very fine meadows. The 
houses, built of stones, low, broad, and 
mossy, cither thatched or covered with 
heavy wooden sliingles, and shaded with 
magnificent walnut-trees, might all have 
furnished studies to an artist. 

The following is a specimen of the 
scenery of Mount Jura : 

One of the most beautiful parts of the 
Jura is that where the dent-de-vaulion is 
situated, with the source of the Orbe and 
its falls. We set out early on a fine 
morning, unseen, to visit it, and our 
chars-a-banc reached the village of Bal- 
laignc in five hours, stopping in the way 
at the Groitc aux ftet ; a cavern, from 
the mouth of which, as from a balcony, 
at an upper window, you look down some 
hundreds of feet on the torrent of the 
Orbe, in its deep bed of rocks and woody 
precipices. Leaving our equipages at 


Ballaigne, 'and taking a guide, we j»o- 
ceeded to the falls of the Orbe, through 
a hanging wood of fine old oaks, sad 
came, after a long descent, to a place 
where the Orbe breaks through a great 
mass of ruins, which, at some very re- 
mote period, fell from the mountain, and 
entirely obstructed its channel: all the 
earth, and all the smaller fragments, ha- 
ving long since disappeared, the water 
works its way, with great noise and fair, 
between the larger fragments, and falls 
above the height of eighty fret in the 
very best style; the Mocks, many of 
than as large as a good-siaed three-story 
house, are heaped up most strangely, 
jammed in by their angles — in equHtbrnm 
or in a point, or forming perilous bridges, 
over which you may, with proper pre- 
caution, pick your way to the other side. 
The quarry from which the materials of 
the bridge came is just above your head, 
and the miners arc still at work ; air, wa- 
ter, frost, weight, and time. The strata 
of lime-stone are evidently breaking down, 
their deep rents are widening, and enor- 
mous masses, loosened from the moun- 
tain, and suspended on their precarious 
bases, seem only waiting for the last ef- 
fort of the great lever of nature to take 
the horrid leap, and bury under tome 
hundred feet of new chaotic ruins the 
trees, the verdant lawn, and y o u rs e lf, 
who are looking on and foretelling tbs 
catastrophe. This shifting of the scent 
will now be properly recorded, and band- 
ed down to posterity, with all the at- 
tending circumstances ; and the tragical 
episode of the spectator swallowed up, 
will have a very happy eflbct. At the 
foot of these rocks, under the thick shade 
of the trees, a mossy' carpet under our 
feet, in full view of the foam, and full 
hearing of the roar, we spread the stores 
kindly provided for our entertainments 
a well-seasoned veal pie, a lxeuf-a-ld| 
mode, plenty of the best vtn du 
and even a dessert (strawberries); a £■ 
was lit with dry sticks to coflbfl 

and the cheerful blaze added to the ptefl 
surable feelings of the scene. We kft 
at last reluctantly, and, after long climi 
ing, regained Ballaigne, where the tea 
active of the party, mounting their dw| 
a-banc, went home, while we proceeds 
towards the dent-de.vaulion , at the 1* 
of which we arrived in two hours, and i 
two hours more reached the summi 
which is four thousand four hundred ai 
seventy-six feet above the sea, and thfl 
thousand three hundred and forty-til 
feet above the lake of Geneva : our pi 
lay over a smooth lawn, sufficiently std 
to make it difficult to climb. At the d 
wc found a sharp ridge, not more thl 
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ooA'jftdred yards wide. The south its walls eleven centuries after this empo- 
riesn most munificent one, was un- tor (1414-1418) ; and the Council itself 
fartUflBely too like the one at our en- owes much of its own celebrity to the sad 
traaesinto Switzerland to bear a second story of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
description, although it might be seen a All Christendom was occupied, during 
hundred times with the same delight as five years, in effecting little that now lives 
the first ; a proof, if any was wanting, in the minds of men, except the execu- 
of the inadequacy of language for pic- tion of these two unfortunate theologians, 
taresque purposes. At this late hour, in violation of the Imperial safe-conduct, 
however, all Sw it ze rl a nd was enveloped on the faith of which they had appeared 
in evening shades, and the sun, already at Constance. 

low, and intercepted by the chain of the As soon as we were fairly established 
Jon, on the top of which we stood, glan- in our quarters, taking a guide, we pro- 
red over the whole lower country with- ceeded, by land and water, on stepping- 
oat touching it, and concentrated its last stones and tottering boards, (the Rhine, 
ays oo the snows of the high Alps, more higher than it has been for more than a 
re^lendent than I ever yet had seen century, overflows part of the town,) to 
than. The vast extent of sober grey, over the place of meeting of the Council 5 an 
the whole intervening landscape, added old rambling house, where the country 
much to the impression of immensity. people hold their fair or market for yam. 

The other side of the narrow ridge can The hall in which that memorable as- 
witdy be approached without terror, sembly sat is very spacious; measured 
being almost perpendicular ; crawling, by my steps, it appeared to be sixty feet 
therefore, on our hands and knees, we wide, and one hundred and fifty-three 
ventured, in this modest attitude, to look feet long ; the ceiling, about seventeen 
oat of the window at the hundred and feet high, is supported by two rows of 
fiftieth story at least (two thousand feet), wooden pillars, to which leathern shields, 
end see what was doing in the street ; measuring three feet and a half by eigh- 
hods of cattle, in the in/mment petit, teen inches, are suspended. If the red 
woe grazing on the verdant lawn of a eras upon them indicates they had be- 
narrow vale, on the other side of which longed to Crusaders, they would be of 
a mountain, over-grown with dark pines, greater antiquity still than the Council, 
marked the boundary of France. Jougne, since the last Crusade preceded it one 
and the road by which we had entered hundred and fifty years. The thick walls 
Switzerland, formed a zig-zag line be- hear marks of partitions between each 
tween the mountains. Towards the west, window, indicating the cells where the 
*aw a piece of water, which appeared fathers of the Council were shut up while 
tike a mere fish-pond . It was the lake of forming those solemn decisions which ul- 
Joox, two leagues in length and half a timately decided nothing. A hole in the 
league in breadth ; we were to look for gate is still seen, through which provi- 
oar night’s lodgings in the village on its sions and other necessaries used to be in* 
banks. At sun-set, we began to descend troduced ; and near that entrance, the 
9 run down the smooth pasture grounds, places where a count and a bishop stood 
«*rcdy able to stop ourselves, and reach- sentry night and day. The dusty seats 
ed the lake in less than a quarter of the of the Emperor Sigismund and Pope 
time we had employed in going up. Martin V. are there, unceremoniously, 

f filled on market-days by old women sell- 

In the following passage we have ing yarn, wholly unconscious of the awe 
t striking combination of the history those who filled these seats inspired four 
of remote and of recent events, all hundred years ago, and ignorant even of 
wonderful in their kind. Indeed, their names. In the cathedral the spot 
what does this world abound with so is marked by traditions, (Mr Ebal says, 
much as wonders ? The longer one by a piece of brass in the pavement, but 
hves in it, instead of Horaces cold we did not notice ) wher e John Huss 
M nil admirari," one is only tempted heard his sen**** pronounced by the 
to wonder the more. M. Simond is fathers of the Council assembled for that 
now at Constance: purpose. The prisoner, being a doctor 

of divinity, was degraded, after his sen- 
Coostantius Chlarus having defeated tence had been read ; then driven at once 
the barbarians in a great battle fought out of the door, a few yards distant, by 
u P on the present site of Constance, re- a kick ; and the civil power, ready there 
the Roman station, which they waiting for him, led him that instant to 
bad destroyed, and gave it his name ; the stake, where he was burnt alive, 
but tile celebrity of Constance is princi- The very guide who conducted us, a 
pally due to the Council w hich met within simple man, smiled in contempt, and 
? 0L. xi. V U 
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shrugged his shoulders while repealing 
the story ; yet not one, probably, of the 
one hundred and fifty thousand persons 
assembled here on the occasion of the 
Council, although some might have dis- 
approved of the proceedings, would pro- 
bably have been struck with their glaring 
absurdity, as well as cruelty, nor inclined 
to smile in contempt: so great is the 
change produced by time, in the mode of 
viewing the same things. Our guide 
smiled again, on another occasion, when 
I asked him whether many of the French 
regicides had not taken shelter at Con- 
stance ? 44 Yes” he answered, 44 twenty- 
four of them. The old fellows are seen 
strolling together in the sun ; nobody 
minds them note” 44 What, so soon f 
the men who could pass sentence of death 
on the King of France , and send Aim, 
and soon after send , daily, hundreds of 
their fellow-citizens , to the guillotine! 
Those men of the Convention, who made 
all Europe tremble, and whose troops 
laid this very town of Constance under 
contrilmtion, are already so completely 
put of date, as to be old ’fellows of no con- 
sequence; and a simple man can now 
smile in contempt, and see at once the 
folly of proceedings so serious twenty- 
five years ago ! This, assuredly, is a 
great and rapid change l” Walking far- 
ther, our guide said, 44 That fine house 
yonder ,” pointing to the other side of the 
Rhine, 44 belonged to Queen Hortense !” 
and he smiled at the name of Queen Hor- 
tense ! Another dream vanished, thought 
we, or fashion gone by. 44 But,” added 
he, 44 she was a good lady , very charitable 
to the poor and saying this, he did not 
smile ! May it be, then — we trust it is — 
that there is, after all, nothing serious in 
the world but those eternal principles of 
morality and religion, to which men cling 
in their sober moments, and to which 
they return after many criminal devia- 
tions — that there is no real greatness, 
even in this world, but in a firm adhe- 
rence to those principles ; no durable ad- 
miration among men, without esteem; 
and that even the lower part of mankind 
come at last to set the right value on the 
advantages this world affords, and dis- 
tinguish between truth and falsehood. 

Constance had early a great transit 
trade with Italy, and flourishing manu- 
factures of linen particularly, and thirty- 
six thousand inhabitants; but when a 
heterogeneous population of more than a 
hundred thousand souls assembled there 
during the Council, with thirty thousand 
horses, manufactures and commerce, in- 
commoded by this multitude, sought a 
more quiet and cheaper residence at St. 
Gall, and other towns, the prosperity of 


which, and the decline of Constance, be* 
gan at this period. But the loss of Us 
independence, political and rdigjais, 
when, in 1646, it fell under the dominion 
of Austria, rendered its ruin irretrievable; 
nor did it gain by its last transfer, in 
1605, from Austria to the Duke of Ba- 
den. Mr Ebal says, that the population 
is reduced to two thousand souls; cer- 
tain it is, that grass grows in the streets, 
which are half made up of empty con- 
vents ; and you may hire a large bouse 
for twenty-five francs a-month. 

The door of our room at the Eatfe 
turns on plated hinges, and the wood is 
curiously inlaid with figures of warriors 
on horseback ; this was the taste of the 
fifteenth century : but the walls are hung 
with more modem articles of luxury, 
which I thought decidedly in worse taste ; 
prints of the last age, very finely engrav- 
ed, exhibiting unnatural affected manner 
and false expression ; shepherds, in full- 
bottomed wigs, dress coats, and a crook, 
at the feet of shepherdesses, with wasp 
shapes, and hoops under their petticoats, 
while multitudes of unbreeched Cupids 
flutter in mid-air. All this antiquated 
finery, so much admired in two distant 
ages, is come at last together, to furnish 
a bed-room at an inn. 

This work might furnish many 
other quotations and remarks, if we 
had room for them. We cannot close 
the present article, however, without 
giving our readers the catastrophe of 
the village of Goldau, and one glance 
at William Tell; 

The most considerable of the villages 
overwhelmed in the vale of Arth was 
Goldau, and its name is now aff xed to 
the whole melancholy story and place. 
I shall relate only one more incident : a 
party of eleven travellers from Berne, be- 
longing to the most distinguished fami- 
lies there, arrived at Arth on the 2d of 
September, and set off on foot for the 
Bighi, a few minutes before the catas- 
trophe ; seven of them had got about 
two hundred yards ahead, the other four 
saw them entering the village of Goldau, 
and one of the latter, Mr R. Jenncr, 
pointing out to the rest the summit of 
the Rossberg, (full four miles off in a 
straight line,) where some strange com- 
motion seemed taking place, which they 
themselves (the four behind) were oh 
serving with a telescope, and had enter] 
ed into conversation on the subject with 
some strangers just cone up ; when, all 
at once, a flight of stones like cannon -bah 
traversed the air above their heads ; l 
cloud of dust obscured the valley ; 
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frigbtftd noise was beard ; they fled ! 
As soon as tbe obscurity was so far dissi- 
pated as to mate objects discernible, they 
sought their friends ; but the village of 
Golden bad disappeared under a heap of 
stones and rubbish one hundred feet in 
height, and the whole valley presented 
nothing bat a perfect chaos ! Of the un- 
fortunate survivors one lost a wife, to 
whom he was just married, one a son, a 
third the two pupils under his care : all 
searches to discover their remains were, 
and have ever since been, fruitless. No- 
thing is left of Goldau but the bell which 
hang in its steeple, and which was found 
i mile off! With the rocks, torrents of 
mud came down, acting as rollers; but 
they took a different direction when in 
the ralley, the mud following the slope 
of the ground towards the lake of Lowertz, 
while the rocks, preserving a straight 
comae, glanced across the valley towards 
the Righi. The rocks above, moving 
much faster than those near the ground, 
went farther, and ascended even a great 
way up the Righi ; its base is covered 
with large blocks carried to an incredible 
height, and by which trees were mowed 
down, as they might have been by cannon. 

A few straggling cottages, timid at- 
tempts towards a restoration of the deso- 
lated country to something like fruitful - 
sess, appear here and there; beggarly 
children in ill health, for the place is be- 
come sickly from stagnant water, came 
raming to us for a few bats— the sad re- 
namsof a wealthy population, reraark- 
•hte far personal comeliness as well as for 
nwnlity. A vast extent of fiat shore, 
without vegetation, marks the encroach- 
ment on tbe lake of Lowertz; not a blade 
°f gnas seems to grow upon the sterile 
*mfcce. The road along the south side 
of this lake passes picturesquely, but ra- 
ther fearfully, along a narrow causeway 
overhung by a high cliff ; beyond this we 
Ravelled over the rich vale of Schwytz, 
an image of what the one we had just 
left was a few years ago. Schwytz, which 
we only traversed in our way to Brunnen, 
8 nsatly built, and delightfully situated. 
It is generally supposed that the patriot- 
of its inhabitants made the name 
Prevail in the Helvetic League ; but this 
mme became collective in the sixteenth, 
*ral not in the fourteenth, century, at a 
P^wd of civil wars, not at that which se- 
ear ®d Helvetic independence. In the 
S®0ty times of national discord, not of 
mrion, Schwytz, therefore, has less cause 
for boasting. 

At Brunnen we went, in a small row- 
op the southern branch of the lake 
°f the Waldstetten, a sort of deep bay or 
rdf penetrating into the canton of Uri. 
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The beauty of its scenery exceeds even 
that of the lake of Wallens tadt, and every 
part of it is classical ground. Soon after 
passing the magnificent entrance, through 
a lofty portal of mountains, marked by 
an insulated rock on the right, rising like 
a pillar out of the water, we landed on 
the same side as the Grutli. The spot 
is marked by a triple fountain, where 
the conspirators, whom I shall call Pa- 
triots, because their cause was just, be- 
cause it was successful, and because they 
shed no blood, held their nightly meet- 
ings five hundred years ago. A peasant 
brought us an ancient cup, to drink out 
of at the sacred spring, and made a speech, 
unintelligible to us, but to which some 
other peasants, who had landed at the 
same time as ourselves, listened with 
great attention. This historian of the 
Stauffechers, of the Emis of Melchthal, 
and of the Walter Furtz, received grate- 
fully a few batz in his cap for his per- 
formance. Farther on, on the opposite 
shore, at the foot of the Achsenberg, a- 
bout the distance of two hours from Grutli, 
fo the rock (Tellcnsprung) on which Wil- 
liam Tell leaped on shore, from the boat 
In which Gessler was carrying him away 
a prisoner. Eighty-one years after the 
event, and thirty-one after the death of 
the hero, a chapel was constructed on 
this rock ; one hundred and fourteen in- 
dividuals, who had known him personal- 
ly, were then living. William Tell fought 
at Morgarten In 1315, and was drowned 
in 1356, at a very advanced age, in at- 
tempting to rescue a boy who had fallen 
into the Schechen, a torrent which tra- 
verses Barren, his birth-place, and whqre 
he then filled the station of first magis- 
trate : it is situated beyond Altorp, and &- 
bove three hours from Tellensprung : the 
family was not extinct till the year 1720. 

There is I know not what of absurd 
and fabulous in the story of Gessler’s 
cap and the apple, which throws a degree 
of doubt on all that relates to William 
Tell ; and his name had somehow been 
ranked in my mind with those of The- 
seus and Hercules, and of the founders 
of Rome, to whose reality we yield only 
a sort of hypothetical belief. The lake, 
the rock, the fountains, the chapel, the 
story painted on the wall ; the hundred 
and fourteen persons who had known 
him ; the local tradition in every man’s 
mouth ; — have all at once given a totally 
different colour and shape to the whole 
transaction ; yet the story.of the apple is 
questioned by the Swiss themselves ; by 
the critics, at least hi the learned part of 
the country ; tor on the spot, there are no 
such critics, and doubt N would be trea- 
son. 
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CHARACTERS OMITTED IN CRABBE*0 PARISH REGISTER* 

No. III. 

Again, you cry, my Muse, delighted, strays 
In filthy puddles, and in thorny ways ; 

Relates, with pleasure, chill Misfortune’s strife. 

And sings with joy the woes that sadden life; 

I own she scorns the soft, unmeaning strain. 

That spreads perpetual summer o’er the plain ; 

Where every breeze comes wing* d with odours sweet. 
And El Dorado’s gold paves every street ; 

Where age and sickness never prompt a sigh. 

Nor tear nas ever dimm’d the sparkling eye ; 

But all is sunshine, life for ever young. 

Health on each cheek, and truth on every tongue : 

This fairy-land may rise to Fancy’s view. 

But where it lies, I own I never knew. 

Howe’er Philosophy her systems scan. 

Here full perfection was not meant for man ; 

Nature is constant in her varying forms. 

The sweets of summer, and her wintry storms ; 

Chill, blighting mildew, hovers o’er tie vale ; 

Disease and Death ride on the tainted gale ; 

O’er Ocean’s breast resistless tempests sweep. 

And bury navies in the foaming deep ; 

Red lightnings blast, and earthquakes rock the ground* 
Tornadoes spreading desolation round. 

These Nature’s paths ; and man, poor erring child ! 

A devious wanderer in life’s mazy wild ; 

'Where Vice and Virtue hold unceasing war. 

Where headstrong Passions with weak Reason jar. 

Such is the path that man must travel here, 

Alternately the child of hope and fear; 

By Folly lured, some seek a smoother road. 

While others, fainting, sink beneath the load ; 

And some there are who cheerful pass along. 

In patience fruitful, or in virtue strong : 

This motely train is found on every side ; 

Of such I sing, and Truth my constant guide. 

As o’er the Register I cast my eye, 

I see some bright spots in a cloudy sky ; 

It tells of charms that grace the guileless train. 

The blooming daughters of the rural plain. 

Alike remov'd from wild, tumultuous joy. 

And rankling cares, that every bliss destroy : 

Such scenes no high- wrought feelings can excite ; 

Yet I relate with joy — you’ll read with calm delight. 


Register of Births. — John Martin. 
John Martin was a widow* s eldest child ; 
Her early hopes by later days beguil'd ; 

For while her cheek glow’d in meridian bloom, 
Her husband sunk untimely to the tomb ; 
Alone, neglected, in the world she stood, 

The mourning mother of an orphan brood ; 

For infant Anna to her bosom clung. 

While John and Susan on lier apron hung. 
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To Heaven she look'd, but not with hopeftd eye ; 

Her heart accus'd the Ruler of the sky. 

Who had her husband from her bosom torn. 

And left her thus in bloom of life forlorn. 

With helpless babes and poverty oppress’d — 

Thus discontent depriv’d her soul of rest : 

Repining, now, she droop’d, despondent, sad. 

Forgot the days in which her heart wa&glad ; 

Nor prattling infant's lisp, nor playful smile. 

Could banish care, or discontent beguile ; 

Sometimes indulging, in her deep chagrin. 

The impious wish, thatlhey had never been ! 

For them she toil’d, without maternal care. 

Her heart was cold — no mother’s fondness there. 

About the streets, in summer months, they sprawl’d — 

In winter, soil'd with dust and ashes, crawl'd ; 

Their tatter'd weeds unpatch'd, through sheer neglect, 
While matted locks wav'd round each urchin’s neck. 

And naked feet, bare arms, and unwash'd face, 

Conspir' d to hide each budding infant grace : 

The mother, too, now wore a slattern air. 

No more rememb'ring that her face was fair ; 

For she, because she might not all she would. 

With careless scorn, neglected what she could ; 

Hence was her home a den of things unclean. 

The vilest hovel in the hamlet seen. 

An epidemic fever raged around. 

And in her cot a ready entrance found ; 

Sick, on a loathsome couch, her infants lay. 

Death hovering near, and waiting for his prey l 
He seiz’d young Anna at the morning hour. 

Ere sunset Susan own'd the victor’s power ; 

Unsated seem'd the stem, relentless foe. 

Who linger’d still, on John to deal the blow. 

If man the still, small voice, refuse to hear. 

Heaven’s thunders sometimes burst upon his ear ! 

She who had counted Providence unkind. 

Felt something like remorse creep o'er her mind ; 

And sat with folded hands, and gasp’d for breath. 

Beside her lovely daughters, cold in death. 

With fix'd eye gazing on that infant son. 

Whose life’s last ebbing sand seem’d nearly run ; — 

Till she, erewhile the victim of despair, 

With bended knees to Heaven address’d her prayer : 

“ Father !" she cried, “ low humbled in the dust, 

“ My guilty heart now owns thy judgments just ! 

“ Too long have I thy providence forgot, 

“ And, discontented, murmur’d at my lot ; 
u Now, let my humble prayer ascend to heaven, 

“ And be my heart’s ingratitude forgiven ; 

“ I bend submissive to thy high decree, 

“ And, though unworthy, place my trust in thee ! 

“ Teach me to bow to what thy hand has done ; 

“ And, Father ! in thy mercy, spare my son !” 

The contrite anguish of a chasten'd mind. 

The prayer of guilt with humble hope combin’d. 

Arose to heaven. Her son to health restor’d, 

Time shed contentment round her narrow board ; 
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Each day gave beauty to his rising form, 

Which soon became her shelter in the storm ; 

For strength and vigour strung his brawny arm. 

And o'er his face youth shed each manly charm ; 

His mother's stay — she felt her hope and joy. 

Her bliss below were centred in her boy. 

But John had soon to heave the heartfelt sigh. 

And o'er his mother bend the tearful eye ; 

For she, oppress'd with lingering sickness, pin'd. 

By chilling ague to her couch confin'd. 

A nurse was wanting — Ellen Butler came 
To watch and soothe the widow's shatter'd frame. 

She had a tender heart, and gentle hand. 

Her face was comely, and her accents bland. 

She nurs'd the widow with a daughter's care. 

And in her joys and sorrows seem'd to share. 

John toil'd, that he might for their wants provide. 

With filial love — his pleasure and his pride ; 

Saw Ellen's kindness every wish supply. 

And oft in secret gaz'd, with glist'ning eye ; 

Till something whisper'd, her enchanting smile 
Could daily labour of its weight beguile, — 

That he could firmer stand in Fortune's strife. 

Would Ellen Butler bless his armB for life. 

There is a blush which warms the glowing cheek. 

That can with eloquence in silence speak. 

Love's language sparkles in the melting eye. 

And softly whispers in the secret sigh : 

These told the tale that both had tried to hide,— 

And Ellen Butler was John Martin's bride. 

With downy feet twelve joyous months had fled ; 

The torch of Hymen Mess'd the nuptial bed ; 

The hour was come when John had hope to share 
A father's joy — a husband's fondest care ! 

“ Come !" said a matron friend , f( I wish you joy I 
“ Two blooming daughters, and a lovely boy ! 

John felt his cheek with love and fondness glow ; 

But soon a gathering cloud stole o'er his brow. 

One pledge of love though he had long'd to see. 

He thought himself profusely bless’d with three ! 

Ponder'd on Nature's now increas’d demands. 

And keenly felt the labour of his hands 
Would prove inadequate for their supply ; 

On Ellen fondly smil'd, and heav'd a sigh ; 

Beheld his mother on her couch reclin'd. 

And deep despondency stole o'er his mind. 

The watchful widow, from her weary bed. 

Beheld the workings of his soul, and said : 

“ My son, do not at Providence repine ; 

“ Let not thy mother's early guilt be thine ! 

“ Still let thy heart with pious trust confide, 

“ And with the patriarch say, ‘ God will provide !' 

“ You know my crime — my penitential tears— 

“ The humble hope that gilds my later years ; 

“ And in your children, now, methinks I see 
“ Susan and Anne again restor'd to me. 

<f Such be their names ; and learn, my son, to trust 
“ That God is merciful, and wise, ana just." 
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The father brought these triple gifts of love, 

And join’d my prayer for blessings from above ; 

It was no cola, nor careless, formal prayer, — 

I saw the parent’s humble heart was there. 

With folded hands, and heaven-imploring eye. 

Next Ellen kneel'd, and offer’d thanks on high. 

Their prayers were heard : with courage undismay’d, 
John toil a, and still a cheerful face display’d. 

His children wean’d — a rich old miser aied. 

To Ellen by the ties of blood allied. 

Whose bliss in life was still to have and hold. 

And made no will, lest that should waste his gold. 

By right of law, the whole to Ellen came. 

His nearest relative in lrin and name : 

Now, John and Ellen both this truth maintain — 

That they who trust in Heaven, shall never trust in vain ? 


Register of Marriages. — George Middleton. 

When I was young, all in the parish knew 
Squire Middleton, nick-named the Savage Jew ! 
Whose heart was narrow, as his lands were wide ; 
Who never thought of Heaven, and man defied ! 

Poor, haughty, quarrelsome, and fond of law. 

Would litigate and wrangle for a straw. 

His son and heir was George, an only child. 

In Sharpley the attorney's den exil’d ; 

His father placed him tnere to save expense. 

And timely learn the art of self-defence ; 

Hop’d George would* soon with skill conduct his pleas. 
And save a fortune in the shape of fees. 

For Lawyer Sharpley was the man to teach. 

By quirks of law, to cheat and overreach ; 

When to demur, protract, or shift a cause. 

How to invalidate by legal flaws ; 

Yet he was shrewd, nis head was clear and sound. 
His judgment safe, deep skill’d in law profound : 
With such a tutor for his daily guide. 

The Squire had hopes he might in George confide. 

Old Gaffer Strawbridge, on the neighb’ring farm, 
Was hale in years, in worldly wealth was warm ; 

His daughter Flora had been sent to town, 

A rustic beauty, in her grogram gown. 

To form her manners, and improve her mind. 

With art, and elegance, and taste refin’d ; 

For Gaffer hop’d to see his daughter soar 
More high than ever Strawbridge did before : 

He was Squire Middleton, his landlord’s friend. 
Could give good counsel, and had cash to lend ; 

The Squire still found Ids purse a ready bank. 

Which lured him on to many a wrangling prank. 

Till he had mortgaged nearly all his lands. 

The deeds secure in Fanner Strawbridge' hands ! 

But fate, while shone the Squire’s malignant star. 
Involv’d both parties in litigious war ; 

The fanner’s fancy fondly grasp'd the thrush. 

While still it hopp'd and warbled in the bush ; 
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Hence he the clauses of his lease despis'd, 

And plough'd, and cropp'd, just as his whims advis'd ; 

Such wanton freedoms could not be allow'd. 

For still the Squire, though pinch'd and poor, was proud ; 

That poverty might here his pride augment — 

Each being obstinate, to law they went. 

The cause went slowly, but their wrath rose fast. 

Fermented, fum'd, and fix'd in hate at last. 

Meanwhile, their children, guiltless of the strife. 

Alive to all the young delights of life. 

Felt none that could with richer zest repay 
The various tasks and labours of the day. 

Than fondly meeting for an evening walk. 

Of friends, and home, and rural scenes to talk ; 

When George went out, to taste the twilight air. 

The sky still gloom'd, if Flora was not there ; 

For her no health breath'd in the morning breeze 
If George was absent ; Nature fail'd to please : 

Thus, mighty Love had pierced their bosoms through. 

Before their guileless hearts his presence knew. 

Now George went home, when seven long years had fled. 
With love-sick heart, and law-encumber’d head ; 

Some time before him Flora had return'd. 

Deploring wrath that still intensely burn'd ; 

By stealth the lovers met — by gossips seen, 

Tneir meeting told — rage fir'd each father's mien ; 

“ Degenerate son !" cried the indignant Squire, 

“ Why can you with my greatest foe conspire ? 

“ My mind is fix'd — you meet that wench no more ; 

“ Or, learn to stalk, like stranger, past my door !" 

Old Gaffer Strawbridge, in a gentler mood, 

Thus spoke his will, while Flora blushing stood ; 

“ Hey, lass ! — what’s this I'm told ? — strange news indeed ! 

“ George Middleton — poor girl ! — more haste than speed ! 

“ Dear Flora, know — his father's dish'd— undone — 

“ And would you wed a bankrupt beggar's son ? 

“ An old and obstinate litigious ass, 

<£ Whose lands are mine, ere many years can pass ; 

“ Bills, bonds, mortgages, unredeem’d, unpaid — 

€t Hold up your head ! — what ! — is the wench afraid ? 

“ Hast lost a husband ? — wait till I foreclose — 

“Yes, yes ; — I'll wring the stubborn rascal's nose ! 

“ Till tnen, keep heart — I'll find a proper mate ; 

“ But mind me — George I scorn — his father hate !" 

Parental pride thus rais'd itself above 
The soft, yet stem omnipotence of Love : 

In sad dilemma stood the hapless pair ; 

But youth is not the season for despair. 

George had a friend at India's council board ; 

He told his tale ; that friend his case deplor'd ; 

“ Cheer up !" said he, “ I'll send you to Bombay — 

“ Take leave of Flora, and make haste away.'' 

The lovers met — explain'd their hopes and fears ; 

Pledged faith— -embraced — and mingled sighs and tears. 

His friend good counsel, gold, and letters gave — 

The wind was fair — George bounded o'er the wave ; 

By day he read, and conn'd Hindostanee, 

At night slept sound, and dream'd — of bliss to be. 
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Arriv'd — fate give a friend and patron kind. 

With powerful hand, warm heart, and generous mind ; 

His fortune prosper'd, time stole softly bv. 

Wealth flowed apace, and Hope illum'd his eye : 

Ten yean had pin'd — and near the hapten hour. 

When Fanner Strawbridge, with a vulture's power. 

Could, by foreclosure, pounce upon his prey, 

Time meeds bis flight, and brings the fatal day. 

Deep plunged in grief, that morn the Squire arose. 

Ana mutter'd wrathful, while he mourn'd his woes ; 

While Fanner Strawbridge snapp'd his thumbs, and sung. 

Till every echo in his mansion rung, 

" Now, wench," he cried, “ haste ! clear that clouded brow, 

“ And let your cheek bright as your fortune glow ; 

" The hour is come ! — tins day makes Beechgrove mine ! 

“ And you, my Flora, shall its heiress shine !" 

Untasted breakfast stood before the Squire ; 

A crackling log was blazing on the fire ; 

Fime on the windows beat the rattling hail. 

His ancient elms were groaning in the gale ; 

He view'd the dark clouds with delighted eye. 

His brow still darker than the low’ring sky ; 

" Howl on, ye storms !" he cried, " your fury shed, 

“ And hurl these towers on my devoted head, 

“ Deep buried in their ruins let me lie, 

“ Hid from my hated foe's exulting eye !" 

He could no more — for frenzy chain'd his tongue — 

Wild flash'd his eye— the door was open flung — 

A stranger enter'd — grasp'd his wither'd hands. 

The wondering Squire in mute amazement stands ! 

“ Dear father ! speak — and say I find you well !" 

" What ! — George, my son — to ring my funeral knell ! 

" Oh ! cruel fate ! — why thus imbitter death !" 

His pale lip quiver'd, and he gasp'd for breath. 

“ No, father, live ; your deep distress I know, 

" I have the means and will to ward the blow ; 

" Say but the word — that you forget, forgive, 

" And will in peace with Farmer Strawbridge live — 

“ Will smile to see me take his daughter's hand, 

" And I of each incumb'rance clear your land ! 

"If not — farewell ! — again to India's shore 
“ I shape my course — you see my face no more !" 

“ Dear son ! no longer I with fate contend ; 

“ Why should I mar what I want power to mend ?" 

This conquest gain'd, George to the farmer’s pass'd; 

Old Gaffer Strawbridge star'd, and look'd aghast. 

As fell the fastness of his hope and trust. 

His air-built fabric levell'd in the dust. 

" Come, friend," cried George, " that brow from sadness ckar, 

" You loiow your daughter to my heart is dear, 

" For her I've seas ana scorching suns defied, 

" And lovely Flora now shall be my bride ; 

" Our faith is pledged, and she is now of age, 

" And freely can her heart and hand engage, 

“ Yet would not rashly your good-will forego ; 

" Come, then, your blessing with her hand bestow ; 

" From memory blot the past — let wrangling cease, 

" My sire and you shall live in lasting peace." 

" Wnat ! — hey ! — queer folks — strange doings, on my troth ! 

" My daughter take — Heav'n’s blessing on you both !" 

«. X X 
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The pair before me at the altar bow'd, 

While Flora's cheek in ripen'd beauty glow'd ; 

The glance of love beam'd in her bridegroom's eye. 

His face deep bronz'd beneath a torrid sky ; 

Their hands were join'd, their union bless’d above. 

If man may judge from calm domestic love. 

The angry fathers, even while hands they shook. 

Held down their heads, with half-averted look ; 

But death long since has hush'd their wrathful pride. 

Laid them at rest, and slumbering side by side ; 

Their children, blest in Bcechgrove's shady bow’rs. 

In love, and calm delight, still pass the hours ; 

Their evening sun descends in cloudless skies. 

While fairer scenes in distant prospect rise. 


Register of Burials.— Mary Gordon . 

See where the yew tree rears its sombre head. 

It waves o'er Mary Gordon's grassy bed ; 

My feeble pen would fain that fame prolong. 

Which claims the meed of more exalted song. 

Young Angus Gordon liv'd beyond the Tay, 

Where Grampian heights their snow-clad heads display ; 
Born in some lonely glen, some cot obscure. 

The child of poverty — where all are poor ; 

But Love can hover where the heath-bells bloom. 

As light as where the citron breathes perfume ; 

Euphemia Broil’d, in youth and rural charms. 

And blush’d a bride, in Angus Gordon's arms. 

But, in the north, Rebellion's flag unfurl'd. 

On Bruns wick's prince her proud defiance hurl'd ; 

While loyal clans for him unsheath’d the sword. 

And vassals follow'd with their feudal lord : 

Young Angus mingled in the warlike train. 

And fearless fought on Lothian's fertile plain : 

Euphemia, still a fond and faithful wife. 

Undaunted, follow’d to the field of strife ; 

And light first dawn’d on Mary Gordon's eye, 

Where war’s loud thunders roar’d, and dimra'd the sky. 
The soldier saw, and clasp’d his lovely child. 

Kiss’d the pale mother's cheek, and sooth’d and smil'd — 
The bugle blew — he donn’d his arms again, 

And fearless mingled on the battle plain : 

The conflict raged, and fierce the direful shock ; 

But Angus stood, firm as the sea-beat rock ; 

A sword was pointed at his chieftain's breast — 

He forward sprung, the weapon to arrest — 

It pierced him deep— -Life quiver’d in her seat. 

He groan'd — and fell before his leader’s feet ! 

“ My wife ! — my child !” the dying hero said. 

As on the green sod sunk his fainting head. 

“ I will protect!" — the grateful chieftain cried. 

“ Enough ! — may Heav’n" — the soldier smil’d — and died ! 

Fatigue and danger with her griefs combin'd. 

His lov’d Euphemia mourn’d not long behind ; 

The chieftain gaz’d upon her orphan child. 

The helpless infant clasp’d his hand, and smil'd — 

“ Poor innocent ! — thy parents died for me ! 

“ I must — I will, thy friend and father be ; 
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“ We must not part ; no rival hireling's care 
“ Shall leave thee, pining, in the desert air." 

He said ; and infant Mary home was sent. 

Too young to feel, too guileless to lament. 

Belov 'd by all, and shelter'd from the storm, * 

Each coming year improv'd her lovely form ; 

When seventeen years had glided softly by. 

Fair was her cheek, and mud her brignt blue eye ; 

Her mien was mark’d with dignity and grace. 

Each feature spoke in her expressive face. 

That face, a faithful index to her mind. 

Where all that’s lovely in her sex combin’d. 

Her patron, now, with ling’ring years oppress'd, 

When slowly sinking to the hour of rest. 

Spoke of the father’s love,, that sav’d from death. 

And bless’d the daughter with his latest breath. 

In William’s eyes, the eldest son and heir, 

Mary had seem’d beyond all others fair ; 

He took no pains his growing love to hide ; 

His mother saw, and sore it gall'd her pride ; 

And prouder still, his haughty sisters* scorn. 

To think of one so poor, so humbly born ; 

Aunts, uncles join’d — a rich, high-minded race; 

And pray’d to save them from this sad disgrace : 

They reason’d, threaten’d, rav’d, and wept in vain. 
Nought could the purpose of hk heart restrain ; 

Till, in his absence, Mary forth was driven — 

Without a home — with not a stay, but Ileavcn. 

With aching heart, he sought and found the fair. 

Who owed her safety to a peasant’s care. 

To shield and soothe her, in her deep distress. 

Give proof of love, and truth, and tenderness, 

He said, “ Fear not, dear maid ! — in me confide — 

44 My faith is pledged — consent and be my bride !” 

44 No, William, no 1" the blushing maid replies. 

While tears stand trembling in her glist’ning eyes : 

€t While yp u * r e a minor this can never be ; 

“ When Time has left your heart and actions free, 

44 Should then no nobler-born, no richer maid, 

44 In brighter charms and lovelier grace array’d, 

** Your love demand, your fond affection share, 

44 And Mary still be worth her William’s care ; 

44 If he can stoop so low, he may command 
44 His Mary’s duty, with her heart and hand.” 

Time wheel'd his flight within his circling sphere. 

And clos’d the lover’s long-expected year ; 

With fondest love the nuptial knot was tied, 

And home was led the beauteous, blushing bride ; 

But mother, sisters, look’d with haughty mien. 

And cold contempt on every face was seen ; 

His rich relations glanced with scornful eye ; 

If chance they met, they pass’d him proudly by. 

Though no complaint flow’d from her gentle tongue. 

He saw his Mary’s heart with sadness wrung ; 

Despising those who made her bosom bleed. 

He sold his lands, and proudly cross’d the Tweed ; 

For though his native glen to nira was dear, 

He heav'd a sigh, and shed a parting tear ; 
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Like our primeval father steel'd his mind, 

For woman left his paradise behind. 

At Wilton Park he fix'd his lov'd retreat. 

And found felicity most pure and sweet ; 

For Mary saw the sacrifice he made. 

And felt such love could never be repaid ; 

Yet, in her best, she studied still to please. 

With fond affection, and good-natur d ease. 

As when in sunbeams sits die rootless dove. 

Well-chosen emblem of connubial love. 

The changing colours on her glossy neck. 

The glowing rainbow's brightest tints reflect ; 

From green to gold, from pale to purple hue. 

For ever lovely, and for ever new. 

Such were the charms which William lov'd to trace. 

With fond delfeht, in Mary's witching face ; 

The artless smile, which play'd around her mouth. 

The modest blush of innocence and truth, 

The lambent glances of her guileless eye. 

Where little loves in ambush seem'd to lie ; 

The gentle sigh that heav'd her swelling breast, — 

These more than words her secret soul confess'd : 

When to her voice her spinnet softly rung. 

The melting accents of her tuneful tongue. 

Light madngal, or strain to pity dear. 

Could prompt a smile, or draw'the tender tear ; 

The ricn expression o'er her features stole. 

And spoke tne boundless treasures of her soul ; 

Soft o'er her face the changing graces pass'd. 

And all could charm ; but loveliest still the last ! 

Thus, long and bright, their day unclouded shone. 

Love's purple wings wav’d round nis golden throne ; 

The poor, with sickness, age, and want oppress’d. 

Were in their counsels and their bounty Uess’d ; 

For still they felt it pleasure, to impart 

The gifts of Heaven, to soothe the fainting heart. 

But brightest summer suns must cease to shine ; 

Time will the fondest ties of love untwine ; 

The stoutest oak that in the forest stands. 

Is doom'd to fall beneath the woodman’s hands ; 

And William, crown'd with virtues, ripe in age. 

His part perform'd, forsook this earthly stage: 

His Mary mourn'd, but felt Heav’n had been kind. 

And to its will her widow'd heart resign'd ; 

For she could still, with fond maternal eyes. 

Behold her sons and daughters round her rise k , 

Their day of life and happiness begun. 

Like buch expanding to tne morning sun ; 

Their love her comfort, and their minds her care ; 

8he look’d to Heaven, for her best hopes were there. 

But fairest flowers will on their stalks decay. 

And Mary mingled with her kindred clay ; 

Yet, as the rose, when all its bloom is fled. 

Can still around a pleasing odour shed, 

Such is the fragrance of that spotless fame. 

Which fondly hallows Mary Gordon's name. 
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vzllek. This grateful sou scarcely asks fur 

the slightest cultivation to yield a 

Wm left Naples early in the morn- tenfold return. The roads are con- 
ing of the 10th of November. The tinually covered by small carts with 
am rase in his usual Italian splen- peasants, — by droves of mules which 
door, and the brilliant dearness of nave brought merchandise or wine 
the atmosphere gave the most dia- from die southern parts of the king- 
uni objects to our view. The vines dom, — and by numerous caleches 
were still in leaf, although tinged belonging to the people of the coun- 
with the colouring of autumn ; and try. I should have previously men- 
their luxuriant festoons, thrown into tioned, that, immediately upon dear- 
i thousand paceful combinations, ing the town, in the centre of a 
farmed canopies over the lofty pro- large causeway we passed two sta- 
hn which supported them. The tues, the one on the right bdng that 
mil beneath is rich and light, like of St Janusiios. On the base is a 
guden land, producing vegetation of long inscription, stating, that in such 
all kinds. Here and there are ex- a year, the lava of Vesuvius having 
tenure fields of the cotton plant, reached even to the borders of the 
vhich was then near the time of town, the inhabitants had recourse 
harvest ; hut there are no vines over to their Saint : his image was car- 
thete fields, and the plant itself, a- ried in procession, and the priests, 
bout three feet high, has a mean ap- having wisely chosen a rising ground 
peannee, something like a slanted for their resting-place, the lava found 
currant- bush. We passed some nahn either the Saint or the position too 
trees, and several orange gardens, strong, for its progress was suddenly 
where the ripe fhiit and flowers en- arrested. Tho right hand of the 
nched the tree, at the same time statue points to the mountain with a 
ending to a great distance a perfume gesture of command. From the 
•boost too powerful The golden causeway to Portici there are houses 
fait upon tae brood dark-green leaf on each side all the way ; on the 
basin effect richer than can be de- left rises Vesuvius, its gentle slope 
•cubed. Peasants in bright-coloured deeply furrowed with lava, but 
ffnnents were scattered over the clothed with vines to within two 
fields at work. The men had jack- miles of the summit, where nothing 
*s, and other habiliments, of a deep is to be seen but ashes, 
ml, or full violet colour. The wo- At Torre del Greco, which is two 
®en, perhaps without shoes or stock- miles from Portici, a stream of lava, 
faff, and of the poorest class, had a twenty feet high, pined over the 
bight crimson petticoat, and &no» village in 1794, and continued its 
dter above, partly tucked up round course to the sea. The inhabitants 
fae waist, and also of a violet colour; dug away the lava as soon as it was 
or the one was yellow, and the other possible ; so that the houses, which 
fap red. They were hoeing the were rather surrounded than cover- 
ffrand for sowing corn. The man- ed by the stream, remained the same, 
nor of these people is depressed and In parts of the street, you tee the 
ebuteterised by wbat Shakespeare face of the lava, as it has been cut 
“ an unquestioning spirit." perpendicularly to clear the road ; 
They look at the passenger with an in other places it remains as a sort 
•ye of indifference, if they look at of basement to the building, or 
•U; and should you speak to them serves for horse-blocks. The lava 
*ith the view of exciting a smile, beyond the village continues in its 
jjtey stare for a moment, and then original state, ana forms a large tract 
'fame their labour. In one Add from the summit of the mountain to 
*• mw a man holding a very small near the sea, all piled in black and 
Pfaugh, which was drawn by a tro- confused masses. On the shore are ' 
a card was passed over her shoul- seen some pretty villas, with fine 
fas, and the man held it with both pine-trees and vineyards, forming a 
fads. She seemed to do the office rich border to this field of desolation. 

the hone with very little effort, A few miles more through vineyards, 
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but along a road almost always shut 
up by high stone walls, brought us 
to Torre dell' Annunziata, a town of 
12,000 inhabitants, but, in its ap- 
pearance, mean and insignificant. 
The population of these neighbouring 
towns is immense. In this respect, 
Naples differs from Paris or Rome. 
There, when you leave the gates be- 
hind you, all is open, and you see 
but few people; here, there are 
bouses at every step, and the roads 
are crowded with carts and carriages. 
Soon after leaving Annunziata, we got 
rid of the stone walls, and the broad 
road runs through a plain which 
separates Vesuvius from the Appe- 
Hines, (the mountains of Abruzzi) 
leaving a space of about six or seven 
miles. The hills rise abruptly from 
the plain, which is a perfect level, 
ami are covered with woods and 
vineyards: villas and convents rise 
on the slopes wherever the ground 
k favourable. We observed a num- 
ber of small round towers on the ris- 
ing grounds, and were at a loss to di- 
vine their use. We afterwards learn- 
ed that they were intended for the 
wild-pigeon hunt, a very singular 
and curious sport. A number of 
men sling large white- washed stones 
high in the air, in the direction of a 
tower, upon the top of which is placed 
perpendicularly a large spreading net: 
the pigeons, following these stones, 
mistaking them, it seems, for other 
pigeons, are led to fly against the net, 
in which they become entangled, and 
are either shot, or seized, or knocked 
down with poles, by those in the 
tower. 

On our right, the hills soon rose 
like a wall ; and a fine old convent, 
Castello Monte, stands on a shelv- 
ing rock, half way up. The an- 
cient town of Cava succeeds; it is 
long and dismal, having great ar- 
cades on each side the street, and 
many houses of immense size, but 
few with any appearance of comfort. 
The chief boast of the place is an an- 
cient convent, which is celebrated as 
having been a depository for MSS. 
in the middle ages, and particularly 
for the laws of the Longobards. The 
road from Cava to Salerno descends 
gradually for three miles through a 
gorge formed by the meeting of the 
mountains, leaving only space for a 
narrow torrent, over which the road 
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seems suspended, running on a dielf 
some 200 feet above, on the right. 
We traversed another small town, 
Vietri, before our arrival at Salerno, 
which stands close to the shore, ha- 
ving, like Naples, a broad and hand- 
some street running along the beach, 
open to the sea. There is a cathe- 
dral, San Matteo, which is not re- 
markable in itself, but has an en- 
closed court in front, surrounded by 
colonnades. The columns are of dif- 
ferent marbles, mostly Corinthian, 
and of fine proportions, but are dis- 
graced by supporting miserable ar- 
cades. They were removed from the 
ruins of Pastum by Robert Giriranl, 
as well as a large basin, which be- 
longed to tbe Pcestan aqueduct. 

After leaving Salerno, the hills be- 
came less picturesque, lower, and of 
a tamer outline ; there is only one 
rise, covered with a fine olive wood. 
We next reached Eboli, a town of a 
handsome appearance, built upon tbe 
slope of the hills. It is remarkable 
as a sort of colony of minstrels. Those 
little bands, of two harps and two 
violins, which we meet so frequently 
in Naples, all come from Eboli They 
reckon at least 300 of these itiner- 
ants, who, traversing different parts 
of the kingdom, return to their town 
at certain seasons. These harps are 
small, and have only one row of 
strings; they sling them across their 
shoulders to play, and the violin is 
held like a guitar, the bow being 
pointed downwards. Their perfor- 
mance is by no means bad, and they 
play German waltzes as well as Ita- 
lian pieces of music. At Christmas, 
Naples is full of theso little bands, 
as well as of those who perform on 
the ancient bagpipe, and a sort of 
hautboy. The bagpipe is much lar- 
ger than the Scotch instrument, and 
the skin attached to it is inflated 
with air, which the performer blows 
through a small tube. These in- 
struments, tradition says, were playH 
ed by the shepherds at the birth of 
our Saviour. For this reason they 
crowd into Naples at the season of 
the Nativity, and play before all the 
little images of the Virgin in the 
streets. 

The plain of Psestum appears a 
perfect flat ; its shore has a slight 
concave sweep from one point to tbs 
other. The mountains of Latum 
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form 8 grand chain, stretching twen- 
ty miles to the westward and seaward, 
flanking the bay- The island of Ca- 
pri, detached but a small distance 
from the point of Minerva, completes 
the view on this side. To the left is 
a chain of hills, forming a continua- 
tion of the Appenines. Their sides, 
wherever cultivation is practicable, 
are clothed with vines, and superb 
oaks, (the ilex,} and on the slopes ap- 
pears now and men a little village with 
its white church ; and higher up, on 
in apparently inaccessible point of 
the rock, a lofty cross. Sucn an one 
is the village of Capaccio Vecchio, 
where the Poddonians are said to 
have retired after the last visit of 
the Saracens, when they abandoned, 
for ever, their houses, tiieir temples, 
and their gods. This sort of eagle's 
mie is stul inhabited by 300 people. 
Hie plain, as yon look down upon it 
from Eboli, shows large tracts of 
dark green shrubs, whicn have a dis- 
mal and waste appearance ; yet these 
are myrtles, generally ten feet high ; 
and this is a pasture feeding thou- 
sands of bufialoes. A prince D’An- 
grie has one farm of 600 of these 
animals, principally kept for the pur- 
pose of making cheese from their 
milk. The cheese is excellent, but 
the milk considered indigestible and 
tmwholsome. Large tracts of corn 
land are also seen here and there, 
and patches of vines, orchards, and 
orange-groves, with occasional de- 
tached buildings, at wide distances. 
Pfistum itself is not yet visible. A 
hrge palace belonging to the King of 
Naples stands on the other side of the 
Sdaro, whose bank we reached after 
three miles more. The Silaro runs 
m a rapid and winding course, within 
*ide flat hanks. *The Ancient His- 
torians, and Tasso in his Gierusa- 
knnne, celebrate this stream for its 



tanks, declares that it never possess- 
ed this power, which has been false- 
ly attributed to it, and belongs pro- 
perty to the Talsume, which takes its 
dw at Capaccio, five miles from Paes- 
jjnn* We crossed the river by a 
handsome wooden bridge, and, short- 
ly 1 entered the plain of Paestum, 
rtre wide and desolate appearance of 
'rtrich we had seen from Eboli. 
l^rtng a rich and luxuriant scenery 
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Of hill and wood behind us, there 
was something solemn and imposing 
in the silent loneliness of this mono- 
tonous expanse. The myrtles have a 
dark and neavy look, and you pass 
vast herds of buffaloes ; of all animals 
the most forbidding in appearance. 
Shepherds or peasants are seated a- 
lone, watching these herds, or merely 
basking in the sun, for lack of occu- 
pation. The dress of these herds- 
men gives them an appearance hard- 
ly human. It consists of a sharp 
pointed felt hat, worn brown, and a 
sort of pelisse without sleeves, and 
reaching below the knees, formed of 
bladk goat skins, with the long shag- 
gy hair outwards. The arms and 
legs are covered with pieces of dark- 
brown cloth, tied with cords, and a 
very large long musket is always car- 
ried on the shoulder. These accom- 
paniments, with a countenance na- 
turally gloomy and ferocious, and a 
ualid beard of some months' growth, 
together form a figure by no means 
answering to our beau ideal of a shep- 
herd with his pastoral reed, and de- 
corated with flowers. If you ask one 
of these peasants for directions as to 
your way, he most probably makes no 
other answer than a broad malicious 
grin, or if any other person is near, 
he joins them in a brutal laugh at 
your ignorance, without condescend- 
ing to give you the least informa- 
tion. Our driver, though speaking 
the same language, and of much the 
same class with tnese savages, found 
no better reception from them. He 
pointed out to us a spot, where, a- 
bout two years since, two English- 
men had been stopt by a party of 
them, robbed of every thing, even to 
their shirts, and sent literally naked 
back to Eboli, where these travellers 
had been so incautious as to exhibit 
diamond pins, and gold watches and 
seals. We now passed extensive 
com lands and many vineyards ; the 
road wound towards the south, and 
at about two miles distance we first 
discerned the columns of Pies turn, 
having then a side view of the temples. 
That of Ceres, which is the least re- 
markable, being the first which ap- 
peared in view, the scene did not 
then impress us so powerfully as we 
had expected. W e entered an open- 
ing through the remains of a wall 
fifteen feet high, built of square 
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massive stones, and thus passed one and said he had no doubt but his 
of the gates of ancient Psstum. The uncle would be very happy toacoom- 
Bisbop’s Palace, a good house, (Don modate us ; that he would demze 
Bellelli's,) and three or four rather the housekeeper to prepare beds, and 
large buildings detached from each in the mean time we might 
other at considerable distances, but all with him. Not a word, however, 
exhibiting signs of excessive filth and was dropped on the subject of din- 
misery, occupy the site of the town, ner, and it was now five o'clock. A 
The land is in pass, or ploughed, French officer, and a Neapolitan of 
and enclosed with stone walls. As elegant manners, who had retired to 
there was no refreshment to be had cultivate his vineyards on the plain 
in the hut near the ruins where our of Psstum, seemed to be visitors in 
horses were put up, wc waited on the house. The latter shewed us 
Don Bellelli, whose house was close much attention, and by his cordial 
by, and for whom my companion politeness greatly improved the some- 
had a letter of introduction from M. what ungenial atmosphere of Don 
Galdi, one of the public characters of Pepe's abode. After walking about 
the Neapolitan Revolution. Don B. for an hour or two, our spirits were 
gave us a most frigid reception ; and revived by a casual hint of a supper 
although his house appeared to a- in distant perspective. For the fulfil- 
bound with every comfort, he him- ment of tile hopes thus excited, we 
self seemed one of those hosts much waited (1 will not say how patiently) 
more likely to “ speed the parting/* three long hours more, when our ears 
than to “ welcome the coming" guest, were at length gladdened by theebeer- 
Hw countenance assumed a very for- ing sound of frying, and Uie dash of 
bidding expression, upon our pre- knives and forks. The table was 
senting the introductory letter, but at last spread, and ire left the chim- 
brightened up wonderfully, when he ney corner and the blazing wood, for 
discovered that it was meant for his a cold room, a fowl tough aa larch- , 
brother, whose casino, he told us, wood, some sausages, and weak wine, 
was at some distance, and whom we Don Pepe, however, warmed over bis 
should find most happy to receive us. own good cheer. He spoke French 
He suffered us first to hint, and then and Italian well, and his manners, 
openly to express the want of a guide, although listless and heavy, (in eon- 
We at length had our horses put to sequence, as we were given tounder- 
again, and drove back the road we stand, of a recent family affliction,) 
came ; dismissing our carriage at two were obliging and gentlemanly. A 
miles distance from the promised a- brother of Ins was at the table, and 
bode, lest our host should be alarmed a Captain Giovanni made the fifth, 
at the sight of an equipage, the ap- This last belonged to the militia, and 
pearance of which might denote some had been a celebrated brigand bun- 
intention of staying. Our dismay on ter, under Murat, at a time when 
finding, at the end of our walk, a three thousand armed banditti wear 
mansion, the only inmate of which the terror of the country, and used! 
was an old housekeeper, who did not even to take towns, destroying or 
keep thekeys, may be better ima- carrying off every thing, after aUugb» 
gined than described. After much tering all who resisted them. The*: 
debate, ray companion resolved to ruffians, at the same time, set up for 
give up the appeal to Italian hospi- patriots, or rather, they made patrio» 
tality, of whicn we had received so tisra their rallying cry, and asserted 
discouraging a specimen ; and it was it to the origin of their occupation, 
only by exerting my utmost eloquence Thirty thousand French fell a sacri- 
that 1 could induce him to make one fice to their daggers, before the sub- 
more attempt. The nephew of Don jugation of the Calabrias waa oom- 
Michael Angelo Bellelli occupied a pie ted. General Minas, who oora- 
large and adjacent house; and aa manded the French forces iu the 
Don M. A. was expected at home kingdom of Naples, blockaded these 
the next day, we resolved to wait people in their strong bolds amongst 
upon this nephew, Don Pepc, to the mountains ; and in attempting u 
whose presence we were soon admit- escape, they were destroyed, starved 
ted. He read our letter very coolly, to death, or taken and executed. Tha 
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peiauits were forbidden to carry their whiteness, at the foot of the de- 
bread to them, and those who were clivities ; while the distance offers a 
found on the roads with even a small glow and blending of every hue which 
loaf in their pockets, were shot on distance can give, througn the sideli- 
ne spot This last measure was the did medium of an I talian atraospnere. 
most effectual of all, for though the My first impression, on beholding 
banditti could find game in the hills, the Temple of Neptune, was, that it 
they bad no means of procuring must be smaller than 1 had always 
bread, and their chace, likewise, be- imagined it ; and that, instead of be- 
came too mucb narrowed to afford ing heavy, as 1 had rather expected, 
them subsistence. Captain San Gio- its appearance was light and floating, 
mini, from whom we learned these as if it scarcely bore upon the earth, 
particulars, was a tall, gaunt figure, The more, however, 1 contemplated 
wbo always carried a musket loaded the mass, and observed its propor- 
vith ball, and a long dagger under tions in detail, the more it seemed to 
b» waistcoat At ten o'clock, we increase in size, and assert its claim 
took leave of our h6st and his family, to grandeur. The structure is com- 
and were escorted about a quarter of pletc, wanting only the roof ; the 
a mile over thfc fields, by a domestic places where the rafters rested, are 
with a loaded gun, to Don M. A/s still visible in the interior of the cor- 
tosino. Here we found every com- nice ; in the western pediment some 
fort and elegance, and the next morn- stones arc wanting ; the eastern is en- 
inp were provided with a couple of tire, one stone only having been in- 
nddk-hones, which we mounted, jured, and leaving openings on each 
galloped across the plain to the side of it. There arc three sorts of 
nuns. stone employed. The columns and cn- 

A low stone wall encloses a consi- tahlature are of a porous kind, much 
doable space, in die midst of which the colour of cork which has been 
tod the Temple of Neptune and lately cut, hut stained with a deeper 
the BasQica, within a few paces of orange brown, here and there, as is 
mA other. The Government has seen in the sides of chalybeate springs, 
fortwlden any use to be made of the The texture of this stone is exceed- 
ed, which is therefore in a state of ingly porous, but very hard ; it is evi-^ 
such as best accords with the dcntly a petrifaction of reeds and 
wfeara desolation of the ruins. The other vegetables, mixed with mud 
tobtge is luxuriant, and thickly and shells. It is found on the plain, 
singled with wild flowers of the The stone of the Pavement, Grades, 
richest perfume and beauty ; hut and wall of the Celia, is of the same 
VBongst them, the rose of Paestum is petrifaction, hut of a much closer 
■^longer found, or at least onr re- texture, and a grey colour. It is, we 
wtrebes for it were unavailing. Frag- were informed, found beneath the 
of pillars, &c. overgrown with former stone, as if pressed closer by 
' briars, gj ive some wild and appropri- the superincumbent weight. A third 
■te finishing touches to the picture, kind, a sand-stone, from the moun- 
. fte lines of columns, forming that tains of Capaccio,is employed for one 
beiitiful architectural perspective — or two layers in the pediment. The 
fiat combination of lightness and blocks of stone are from 5 to 8 feet 
®^csty, which nothing but lines of long, and 1 foot 5 inches deep. The 
Ahanns can produce— cut the grand floor of the Celia rises 5 feet above 
tai simple outlines of the horizon, that of the peristyle. From the ap- 
; by the azure sea, the warm pearance of the pediment, I should 
brilliant sky, and the sober- conclude that the roof covered the 
fed shore. Towards the land, at Temple entirely, and, consequent- 
* distance of about three miles, rise ly, that the Celia was only lighted 
■amtahis of the wildest and most by its own portico, which extends 
^■piificent forms, receding on both tnc whole expanse of its width. The 
rife As far as the eye can distin- row of coluihns on each side of the 
feh objects, their slopes exhibit Celia, one above the other, makes the 
riA woods of the finest trees, (so interior much on the same plan as 
**** in Italy,) with small villages that of our modern churches, with 
«d considerable towns glittering in their arcades on either side. The pla- 
vol. xi. Y y 
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ring smaller columns above those of 
the Celia, has a bad effect; but there 
was no other way of reaching so 
great a height. Single columns must 
have been of 60 much greater a dia- 
meter, that they would have occu- 
pied the whole of the Celia. The 
Basilica, a few paces from the Tem- 
ple of Neptune, being without its en- 
tablature, and having only one row of 
stones of the architrave, has a meagre 
and awkward appearance. The co- 
lumns are ornamented round the bot- 
tom of the ovolo, with one row of 
leaves, and the column is contracted 
a good deal below the capital, and is 
of a less diameter. These columns 
have been considered as an advance 
in the art, compared to those of the 
Temple of Neptune ; in my opinion, 
their proportions are every way less 
beautiful, and their effect is mean 
and scanty. They are of the same or- 
der, but the ovolo has more the shape 
of a flattened flour-cake, whereas the 
sides of those in the Temple of Nep- 
tune point almost to an angle. Tne 
ornaments of these columns are visi- 
ble only when near, and are rude in 
workmanship. This building has 
been called the Basilica, because a 
row of columns runs down the centre 
of the interior, an arrangement not 
observed in temples ; and because it 
has been asserted that the floor of 
the Celia presents no appearance of 
having been raised. This, however, 
is incorrect ; the Celia has evidently 
been raised, though not so high as 
in the other temples; and since there 
is certainly the portico of a Celia, 
with its columns and pilasters, I 
think the point somewhat doubt- 
ful. 

The Temple of Ceres, which is 
much smaller than the other build- 
ings, has likewise, though of the 
same order, columns of a smaller 
diameter below the capital. The 
stone is greyish, like that of the Ba- 
silica. The frieze of the pediment 
is different from all the others. In 
the usual place of the triglyphs are 
plain blocks of stone, projecting so 
as to form the metopes between ; but 
neither have any ornament, excepting 
a sort of cornice on the stone which 
fills the situation of the triglyph. 
There are no remains of columns in- 
side the Celia. Contiguous to the 
outside of its wall, and under the 
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peristyle, are a few tombs, merely 
formed of four blocks of stone each, 
the covering-stone having been re- 
moved. The last of these tombs was 
opened twelve years ago. It con- 
tained some very ancient armour and 
a skeleton. The armour is to be seen 
in the Museum of Naples. It con- 
sists of a casque, a cuirass, greaves 
for the legs, and several weapons. 
The casque is plain, and without a 
crest; the cuirass is in two pieces, 
one for the breast, the other for the 
back, fastened by straps (as at pre- 
sent) : all are of bronze ; and it k 
interesting to observe, that the bronze 
appears to have been cast on a sub- 
stance previously modelled on the 
person of the wearer, as it has every 
muscle distinctly marked. This ac- 
counts for the appearance of the 
sculptured and engraved figures re- 
presented in ancient armour; they 
always seem to be covered with somri 
thing which took the exact shape, 
and was so flexible, as to conform tt 
every movement of the muscles. A 
belt of bronze for the waist accoitt 
panied these Psestan remains: then 
was no armour for the thighs. TbJ 
greaves for the legs seemed equalh 
fitted to the shape, and reaching abovj 
the knees. The metal being elastic 
these greaves almost touch behind 
yet allow of being opened to adraj 
the leg. The weapons were iron, a» 
consisted of spears, and a sort of axj 
In the same tomb were found varies 
vases, a lamp, and some money. Tbj 
is explained by the Greek custom d 
placing in the sepulchre whatevt 
the deceased has derived most plei 
sure from during his existence hen 
as well as all for which he migi 
have occasion on his passage to U 
other world ; viz. money to pay Chj 
ron, a lamp to light his way, a vm| 
for wine, and other utensils. \ 
some tombs were seen pieces of sculi 
ture, in others astronomical instil 
ments, arms, &c. ; and in those | 
women were generally deposited a 
naments, jewels, rouge, and mirroi 
In the P®stan tomb above-mendol 
el, a painting of three figures m 
visible on the wall. Two repres^ 
warriors engaged in single coroba 
the third was a priest, looking <1 
The priest and one warrior ate srt 
posed to be portraits of the deocassl 
who might have acted in both c*| 
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cide9, and the combat is probably 
one in which he particularly distin- 
guished himself. 

The circuit of the walls of Prestum 
is about three English miles. Ex- 
cepting one space of two or three 
hundred yards towards the north, the 
n»«y stones of which the wall is 
built still remain, sometimes levelled 
thnost to the foundations, and scat- 
tered over the ground, sometimes 
standing to the height of thirty or 
forty feet. The stones are cut very 
square, and fit close ; their angles 
*re almost as sharp as if of a recent 
date. There is no* cement, and the 
'alls and towers are not merely faced 
*ith, but axe a solid mass of mason- 
Tbere are only five towers, and 
J are placed at irregular distan- 
ces. The architecture, which has 
been described as showing different 
periods of structure, is, in fact, en- 
tirely the same ; only that, in one 
part, the stones are rather smaller, 
*nd less solidly built. One gate, 
the eastern, remains entire ; it is 
umply a narrow and lofty arch of 
*K$*ive masonry. It is singular, 
that of those who have written de- 
teriptions of Pfestum, some have 
placed the town at three miles dis- 
tance from the sea, others at one, 
and even the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood agree in this last as- 
*re:on. 'There are countless in- 
of similar inaccuracy, where it 
■tight be thought impossible to err. 
The tntcr-mark of the sea cannot be 
■tore than half an English mile from 
the western wall of Pratum. There 
■ first a small ploughed field ; then 
• range of very low sand hills, cover- 
ca with myrtles ; and from thence a 
•wping sand bank of about 830 paces 
*■ the sea. Some accounts speak of 
« sea as having formerly washed 
walls of the town ; but this seems 
■rdly probable, because the sand 
■Us, though low, are steep, and run 
® the nme way all along the coast ; 
•tot also, because not the slightest 
grains of buildings exist to mark 
■to rite of an ancient port. 

The sand is of a different colour 
■J® that of the Neapolitan shore, 
Wjich is dark-brown, probably from 
bringmixed with volcanic substances, 
Joans of lava,* &c. The sand of 
« *stum is yellow. 

The myrtles, which cover immense 
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tracts of the P;estan plain, are of an 
exceedingly rich sepnt, and some- 
times rise to the height of ten feet. 
Several lakes, and a great deal of 
marshy ground, render the climate 
fatally unwholesome during the sum- 
mer months, and prevent the culti- 
vation of its fertile soil, except in 
patches. The plain can scarcely be 
said to have a hundredth part of the 
population requisite for its culture. 
To drain this land a trifling expense 
would he requisite, since there is a 
decided and regular descent from 
the mountains to the sea, and it is 
intersected by two rivers of con- 
siderable size and rapidity. The 
French had commenced a cut, but 
not proceeded far ; and at their de- 
parture, the undertaking was aban- 
doned. When the first snow falls, — 
then, and not till then, the climate 
of Pies turn is considered wholesome; 
and the proprietors, who pass the 
summer at Capaccio, on the hills, 
come down to their Casinos for the 
winter. Don M. A. Bellelli removed 
to his Casino in November last ; it 
was too early, and a severe fever was 
the consequence. The winter here 
is exceedingly mild, much more so 
than at Naples. 

MEMOIRS OF A MISANTHROPE. 

•• He was the lest of all his house, and from 
His very boyhood, a severer gloom 
Than such as marks the child, father'd and grew 
Around him, like an overshadowing veil ; 

And yet at times — often when some sad talc 
Was told— from out that seeming darkness flew 
Flashes of mind and passion, and his eye 
Durn'd with the lightning of his brain, and then 
He spoke and look’d more proudly.” 

Barry CornzcaU , 

A superabundance of sensibili- 
ty has been one of the greatest mise- 
ries of my life. It has ruined all 
my prospects of comfoit and inde- 
pendence ; blighted my young and 
budding hopes of happiness ; and 
rendered me, in every sense of the 
word, a hard-hearted, unfeeling, un- 
sympathizing Misanthrope. But it 
was not always thus with me. There 
was a time — and in my idle hours of 
meditation and sadness I never fail 
to let my imagination recur to it — 
there was a time, 1 say, when, with 
all the unsuspecting and confiding 
eagerness of youth, I felt towards 
the whole human race one undivided 
sentiment of good-will and affection. 
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But this has long since passed by ; 
and year after year has rolled on, 
bringing with them that strange con- 
catenation of events, which has im- 
parted to my mind so much of gloom 
and sadness, and left me, in the sum- 
mer of my life, a branchless and wi- 
thered trunk ! 

I was born in Wales ; but I never 
saw my parents. The fond solici- 
tude of parental love and tenderness 
I was never blessed with ; 

44 No mother’s care 
Shielded my infant innocence with pray 

and it was not till long after 1 had 
grown up to manhood, that I be- 
came acquainted with the rank and 
condition of those to whom 1 owed 
my existence. Of my infancy 1 can 
say nothing ; nor is it necessary that 
I should. The earliest period to 
which my memory will carry me, is 
When I was about eight years old, 
and when 1 was domesticated at Caer- 
trevor in Merionethshire, the man- 
sion of Sir Talbot Trevor, under the 
especial care of Lowrie Rees, my 
kind and attentive foster-mother. 

Lowrie was a person of no small 
importance at Caertrevor. Lady 
Trevor had died about twelve years 
after her marriage, leaving to the 
care of Lowrie, who was the daugh- 
ter of an old and favourite domestic, 
and who had been brought up in the 
family, a son and daughter ; the for- 
mer being exactly ten years older 
than his sister, who was yet an in- 
fant at her mother’s death. It was at 
a subsequent period, namely, when 
I was about six years old, that I be- 
came an inmate at Caertrevor ; and, 
being only two years older than the 
little Catherine, we shared all our 
infantine pastimes, and, even at that 
early age, mingled all our childish 
joys in an uninterrupted stream of 
juvenile love. In consequence of the 
death of the lady, many of the house- 
hold affairs devolved upon Lowrie. 
She was more than a Housekeeper 
(for there was also a domestic of that 
rank at Caertrevor) ; and to her care 
Catherine and I were entrusted. No 
mother could have reared us with 
more careful affection and solicitude 
than she did ; and certain I am, that 
all her affection was returned by 
those whom she used fondly to call 
her “ dear children." 


When I was about nine years old, 
young Talbot left Wales for the Uni- 
versity, having previously inured 
himself to the gaieties of a college 
life, by a six years’ training at West- 
minster. He quitted his father’s hall 
with the undisguised and triumphant 
exultation of buoyant youth ; and I 
cannot say that his departure was 
lamented with any very severe pangs 
of sorrow by any one individual at 
Caertrevor. Certainly not by me: 
for his proud, malicious, and tyran- 
nical disposition, had from the first 
inspired me with the most cordial 
hatred for the embryo baronet ; ami 
I was never so unhappy as when 
young Talbot was at home for the 
holidays. It was with joy, there- 
fore, that I say* him ride off with 
his father, on his way to Oxford. 

In reflecting upon these early years 
of careless happiness, I am not sur- 
rised that my mind should become 
eeply susceptible of external im- 
pressions. My infancy was passed 
amongst scenery powerfully calcu- 
lated to imbue the imagination with 
the most impressive ideas of subli- 
mity and grandeur; and the unre- 
strained manner in which 1 was left 
to wander whithersoever my inclina- 
tion might lead me, did not tend u 
curb and chasten those impulse 
which were thus imperceptibly steal* 
ing over my mind. The spot when 
Caertrevor is situated is one of Un 
most beautiful in North W ales. Ca- 
dcr Idris, and its numerous subjec 
hills, shroud it on the south, whih 
the opposite direction is bounded bj 
the river Mawtliaeh, about half j 
mile before it pours its tributary 
waters into the beautiful Bay of Car 
digan. But independently of tb«» 
localities, (and it must be confesset 
that localities have great influent 
on some minds,) there were othe 
circumstances which co-operated h 
render me thus vividly susceptible 
There was among the domestics <1 
Caertrevor an old shepherd, will 
whom — I know not exactly in wla| 
manner, or by what means — 1 hu 
become a most particular favourit 
This old. man, whose name was Hi 
bin Humphries, was never so hap| 
as when no led me, by the ha« 
over the mountains, in quest of sag 
stray wether, or to gather hsa ram) 
ling flocks into their evening fold 
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and be would amuse me, during these 
wanderings, with many a “ witch* 
ing tale’* of ghost, goblin, or fairy ; 
for erery glen through which we 
paaed had been the scene of some 
infernal transaction, or fairy revel. 
1 cannot say that these narratives 
rendered me timid and fearful ; but 
they tinctured my mind deeply with 
superstition, and contributed to ren- 
der me, even at a very early age, a 
thoughtful and contemplative boy. 

Nobody attempted to correct or 
chasten this propensity, except my 
affectionate foster-mother, — and her 
efforts were futile. Sir Talbot Tre- 
vor was a proud and an unsocial 
man, who honoured me with but 
little of his attention ; and I might 
be wandering about for weeks or 
months, before be would condescend 
to trouble himself about me. But 
to do him justice, be did arrange 
with his chaplain (who was also the 
rector of the parish) respecting my 
education ; and 1 might have expe- 
rienced considerable advantage from 
Mr Morris’s instructions, had he ex- 
erted more authority over me, or had 
1 been more studiously or steadily 
inclined. But Mr Morris was a 
man whose kind and benevolent dis- 
position rendered him very unfit for 
instructing such an impetuous and 
ungovernable youth as 1 was. Pun- 
ishment of any sort was an abhor- 
rence to him, and I was not long be- 
fore I discovered this failing — if fail- 
ing it might be called — in ray worthy 
preceptor. When 1 was more than 
usually erratic, he would only greet 
my return with, “Ah, Master Anwyl, 
von are a truant youth and then 
be as kind and as gentle to me as 
ever. He used to say, when Sir Tal- 
bot enquired how Miss Catherine 
(for she, also, had the benefit of 
the chaplain *8 tuition) and Master 
Anwyl went on ; “ that the young 
lady was exceedingly attentive ana 
intelligent, but that Master Frede- 
rick was too spirited and impatient : 
he will study only by fits, but then 
he will apply earnestly." Excellent 
man ! thy kind and guileless heart 
4 wat destined to be broken by one of 
the worst of villains ! 

In this manner was my boyhood 
^ent; and I found myself, at the age 
ef sixteen, but little acquainted with 
4heek and Latin, and not overbur- 


thened with the other acquirements 
suitable to ray age and condition. 
But although I had thus neglected 
to avail myself of Mr Morris’s in- 
structions, and had consequently re- 
mained ignorant of much that I 
might have learned, 1 felt a most pas- 
sionate predilection for poetry. Not 
for that poetry which is founded 
merely on cold and artificial princi- 
ples ; but for that sublime inspira- 
tion, which has for its formation the 
mighty works and attributes of God 
— the woods, and mountains, rocks, 
rivers, cataracts, and all the host of 
Heaven. Often would 1 steal forth, 
when the bright moon gilded with 
her mild beams the summits of the 
surrounding mountains, and take my 
fill of delight in gazing on the mag- 
nificent scencrv which that part of 
the country exhibits ; and it was not 
unfrequently that I rushed forth, in 
the blustering storm, to witness the 
mighty uproar of the tempest. 

To me, a mountain youth, was known 
The wailing tempest’s drearest tone | 

I knew the shriek of wizard caves, 

And the trampling fierce of howling 
waves. 

The mystic voice of the lonely night 
1 had often drank with a strange delight ; 
And look’d on the clouds as they roll’d 
on high, 

Tfll with them 1 sail’d on the sailing sky. 

With a disposition thus moulded 
for the reception of the highest at- 
tributes of man, I experienced the 
total want of the more common, and 
by far the more useful endowments 
of calculating common sense. But 
this is not to be marvelled at ; for, 
generally speaking, worldly prudence 
is only to be acquired by a free com- 
mingling with the busy world. In 
the bustling scenes of life, where 
every one’s object is the gratification 
of self, the method of calculating 
chances is easily acquired. Wc 
see every one about us busily en- 
gaged in endeavouring to benefit him- 
self ; and if he succeeds — it matters 
not how, provided he has the sem- 
blance of an honest man — he is con- 
sidered as a lucky man, and pointed 
out as a model for the imitation of 
the rising generation. But this me- 
ritorious faculty is certainly not to 
be obtained amongst the wild hills 
and roaring cataracts of a romantic 
and secluded country. 
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1 have been thus explicit in men- 
tioning the habits of my 'youth* be- 
cause all the vicissitudes of my life 
have depended more or less upon 
them ; and it may be, that a more 
selfish motive has induced me to be 
thus circumstantial ; for I am anx- 
ious that my misfortunes should be at- 
tributed to circumstances over which 
1 could have no control, rather than 
to any innate depravity of heart. 
God knows, I sought them not, nor 
did I bring them upon myself by any 
evil deed or thought. 

Hitherto, that is, till I was nearly 
eighteen, my life had been one vari- 
ed course of pleasurable excitement 
and soothing melancholy. My mind, 
always powerfully influenced by ex- 
ternal impulses, never failed to find 
“ tongues in trees, books in the run- 
ning brooks, sermons in stones, and 
good in every thing.” But a period 
was fast approaching, when all my 
happiness was to be clouded, and all 
my joy destroyed. I have said, that 
I never knew my parents, and the 
conviction of this misfortune would 
frequently flash across my mind, ac- 
companied by the bitter suspicion 
that I was an unlawful outcast, 
which my parents, whoever they 
might be, did not dare to acknow- 
ledge. I was always given to un- 
derstand, that I was indebted to Sir 
Talbot's charity and benevolence for 
my domestication at Caertrevor ; but 
I must confess, that the baronet's re- 
pulsive behaviour to me, I had al- 
most said, his abhorrence of me, did 
not induce me implicitly to credit 
this. I could not readily reconcile 
my ideas of such qualities with the 
Usual demeanour of my patron; 
perhaps, because I was unwilling, in 
the pride of my young heart, to con- 
sider myself so entirely dependent 
upon a person whom I could never 
esteem. 

The more I reflected upon the con- 
cealment of my parents, the more 
uneasy and unhappy 1 became ; and 
although it may appear extraordi- 
nary, yet 1 must observe, that these 
reflections were always accompanied 
by a suspicion — vague, indeea, and 
indefined — but still a suspicion that 
Sir Talbot Trevor was in some way 
or other the cause of all this mys- 
tery ; and I need not say, that this 
was no inducement to me to respect 


the baronet. These circumstances 
preyed upon my mind, and rendered 
me discon ten te<l and miserable. I 
sighed in secret, and felt myself de- 
solate and -sad, whenever my time 
was unoccupied by my usual avoca- 
tions. But even through all this 
gloom, a ray of brightness would 
sometimes shine upon me, which ne- 
ver failed to cheer my drooping spi- 
rits, and to infuse fresh vigour into 
my disconsolate heart. 1 have al- 
ready mentioned, that Sir Talbot 
Trevor had a daughter, and I have 
also intimated, that much of my time 
was spent in her society, and that, in 
our cnildhood, we mutually loved 
each other with all the artlessness of 
childish affection. This affection 
was not weakened by time ; on the 
contrary, it grew with our growth, 
and strengthened with our strength ; 
and 1 had no idea of the intensity of 
my love for Catherine Trevor, until 
the period 1 have just referred to, as 
the commencement of a long series 
of misfortune and mental suffering. 
Hitherto, 1 had considered her as a 
sister ; but a stronger and stranger 
emotion than that of fraternal affec- 
tion now swayed all my feelings, 
and occupied all my thoughts. All 
this was perfectly natural on ray part, 
for a more heavenly being than Ca- 
therine Trevor never inhabited this 
earth. 

She moved upon this earth a shape of 
brightness, 

A power, that from its object scarcely drew 
One impulse of her being : in her light- 
ness. 

Most like some radiant cloud of morning 
dew, 

Which wanders through the waste air’s 
pathless blue. 

To nourish some far desart ; she did seem 
Beside me, gathering beauty as she grew. 
Like the bright shade of some immortal 
dream. 

Which walks, when tempests sleep, the 
waves of life's dark stream. 

Many, perhaps, would not have call- 
ed her beautiful ; but none could say 
that 6he was not fascinating. 1 mean 
not that she was splendidly accom- 
plished, or that she could astonish, 
the senses by a p imposing display of 
fashionable acquirements; but that 
the angelic simplicity of her man- 
ners, with the fine and feeling tone 
of her mind, could not be regarded 
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witbont intense interest Situated, marked that I looked so ill, that 
then, as 1 was, could it be expected she was sure something must be the 
that / should prove insensible to matter with me. “ Let me/' she 
these winning attractions ? said, “ let me, dear Frederick, send 

That Catherine regarded me with for Mr Williams ; he is a skilful man, 
feelings of affection I could not and will speedily benefit you. Come, 
doubt ; but then I thought that it we will return home — perhaps the 
was ss a brother only that she loved walk has overcome you.” “ No, 
me. When she was a mere child, I Catherine,” 1 replied ; “ Mr Wil- 
had led her by the hand ; when a liams, skilful though he be, can ren- 
fair girl, 1 bad lifted her in my arms der me no service. My malady — 
across the swollen brooks, and over for I will not dissemble with you— 
the snow-drifts. Now that she was is not of the body, but of the neart. 
a woman, I looked on her in silence, The very peasant who tills the 
bat with a soul overcharged with a ground, and toils unceasingly to 
thousand thoughts, hopes, and de- gain his bread, is happier far than 
sires, which I feared to speak of, for I am ; for he has parents who love 
1 knew, and saw, and felt, that she him, and whom he can support and 
loved me but as a brother. 1 knew, cherish in their old age. He has 
however, that she loved none else, friends, too, who esteem him, but 
and in that alone rested my hope and / — ” “ Nay, talk not thus, dear 

consolation. * Frederick: and have not you friends? 

It may appear strange, but neither Does not my father esteem you — and 
the baronet nor Lowrie Rees seem*- Mr Morris — and our good foster- 
ed aware of my love for Catherine, mother? Yes, all who know you do 
Sir Talbot, indeed, who was a gloomy, so; and I, you know, have always 
aiHtere man, was too much wrapped loved you as a brother.” As she 
apin his own importance, to per- spoke, I felt her hand tremble in 
crive, or rather to suspect, so horri- mine, and the tear, whether of sim- 
ple an event; and as for our kind plicity or sensibility 1 know not, 
foster-mother, her very affection for glittered in lucid brilliancy on her , 
us prevented her from discovering eye-lash. I was considerably affect- 
the fact. When Mr Trevor was ab- ed by her agitation, and I rcmem- 
sent at Oxford, it was ray delight to ber, even now, the sweet emotion of 
accompany Catherine in all her ram- that moment. I replied, “ True, 
bks among the hills, — to walk with Catherine, most true. All this I 
her to the cottages of the sick and feel ; and more particularly your af- 
the needy, — and to witness the bless- fection for me ; but Sir Talbot has 
ings which she scattered abroad, ever been so cool and so reserved 
with all the unassuming sincerity of to me, that I cannot love him as I 
true benevolence. Lowrie Rees usu- would a father. Alas ! this pleasure 
ally accompanied us in our ex cur- has been denied me. You cannot 
*ions ; and as her love for her dear know what pain it is to see the kind, 
children, as she always called us, attentive son, leading his aged mo- 
rcndered her blind to tne consequen- ther in her helplessness. Y ou can- 
ces of our intimacy, she did not at- not feel the pang which I have felt, 
tempt to quell a passion which was when I have seen the poor but ho- 
hourly becoming njore and more in- nest father, bowed down with toil 
tense, and which eventually arrived and years, leaning on his youthful 
at such a pitch, that no eartnly power son's arm, as he totters to his seat at 
could quench it. church ; and then smiling with so 

Circumstanced as Catherine and much tenderness upon his affection- 
myself were, with regard to each ate supporter. Catherine, I never 
other, it would have been strange, if knew this joy, for I never knew my 
the sadness which now so frequently parents ;" and I shed tears of bitter 
hung over me had escaped her ob- sorrow, as I thought of my compa- 
servation. One evening I was more natively desolate condition. But 
than usually melancholy — so much my sorrow was soon dissipated, at 
so, indeed, that even her presence least for a while, for my lovely corn- 
failed to dispel the gloom of my panion administered such soothing 
wind ; and during our walk, she re- balm to my troubled spirit, that tlic 
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clouds of care, for a time, dispelled, 
and 1 experienced a degree of joy, 
which I can only attribute to Cathe- 
rine’s affectionate solicitude for me ; 
for it must needs have afforded roe 
no common gratification to find that 
this sweet girl sympathised so feel- 
ingly in my sorrow. 

My love for Catherine became 
now daily more intense, and se- 
veral circumstances which occurred 
about this time, served to render me 
painfully conscious of the strength of 
my affection for her. One I parti- 
cularly remember, and it is impress- 
ed upon my memory, from the evil 
which its consequences entailed upon 
me, in a manner too vivid and for- 
cible to be ever entirely erased. The 
summer assizes were now rapidly ap- 
proaching ; and, as is the custom at 
country places on such occasions, 

the little country town of D , 

near which we dwelt, was, with its 
immediate neighbourhood, crowded 
with visitors. Caertrevor bad its 
share. Some four or five families, 
from distant parts of Wales, repaired 
thither, to partake of the accustom- 
ed gaiety, and the house was full. 
Among our visitors, was a young and 
wealthy baronet, from Flintshire, a 
friend, and, I believe, a college com- 
panion of young Talbot. He was a 
very handsome man, and possessed the 
most fascinating manners 1 ever saw. 
From the first moment that he en- 
tered the house, I hated him. And 
I had reason. Previously to his ar- 
rival, 1 had heard among the pea- 
santry that Sir William Evans — so 
he was named — was coming to Caer- 
trevor, for the purpose of espousing 
Miss Catherine ; and I need not say 
how uneasy this idle report made me. 
However, I had reason to think it 
perfectly true ; for I found that Sir 
William’s attentions to Catherine 
were unremitting, and that, on all 
occasions, he was by her side. I 
found, also, that he was very materi- 
ally assisted in his operations by all 
the elderly ladies of the party. 
Whether he had got an intimation 
of Catherine’s affection for me, or 
whether Talbot had communicated 
to him a portion of his own hatred 
for me, 1 cannot say ; but his be- 
haviour was characterised by a mali- 
cious propensity to provoke and irri- 
tate me, at the time when I should 
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feci more forcibly the ill effects of 
his malevolence. This, his polished 
address, and extensive knowledge of 
the world, enabled him to do to his 
heart’s content, more especially, as 
he usually directed his cnief atten- 
tion to me, in this respect, in the 
presence of Catherine. Once — and 
It was the last time — he provoked me 
beyond all endurance ; 1 was sitting 
opposite to him at dinner, and when 
the cloth was removed, he began, as 
usual, to torment me. There was, 
at all times, so much apparent mild- 
ness in his manner, and such an os- 
tensible courtesy in his address, that 
his intention was not obvious to 
every body. It was perfectly clear, 
however, to me, and 1 had hitherto 
restrained my feelingB so effectually, 
as to prevent any ill consequences. 
But db this occasion, he was more 
thin usually overbearing, and a wan- 
ton and disrespectful allusion to my 
parentless condition so far over- 
powered my compulsory indifference, 
that 1 rose from the table, and, with 
a look, which 1 could see alarmed 
Sir William, and terrified Catherine, 
who sat by him, left the room, and 
rushed into the gardes. 

• It is impossible for me to analyze 
or describe the tumultuous emotions 
with which I was agitated on this 
occasion. Rage, and the most dead- 
ly. hatred towards Sir William, were, 
1 know, predominant ; and when I 
thought of his attentions to Cathe- 
rine, and of the mere possibility of 
his success in obtaining her hand, 
my mind was maddened with passion; 
and had he appeared before me at 
that moment, 1 know not what would 
have been the consequence. But, for- 
tunately for himself — and, it may be, 
for me — he had too much discretion 
to venture within reach of me ; and 
after X had been, some time in the 
garden, 1 became more calm, and was 
able to reflect upon what had passed, 
with feelings somewhat more tem- 
perate and composed. Before, how- 
ever, 1 had quite allayed my choler, 
the young baronet walked into the 
garden with Mr Trevor, and not 
perceiving me, as 1 suppose, turner 
down a different walk. My resolu- 
tion was instantly formed ; and 
tearing a stout sapling from a tret 
that was close to me, 1 walked on, u 
meet Sir William. My passion hat 
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not quite subaided, but 1 was deter- 
mined, if possible, to keep myself 
cool and collected. At the termina- 
tion of one walk m another, 1 came 
in front of the two friends, who 
started at ray sudden appearance, as 
if they had trode upon an adder. 
“ What r exclaimed Talbot, after he 
had somewhat recovered himself, 
“ cannot 1 walk in my father's gar- 
den without being beset by eavea* 
droppers? Really, Mr Frederick, I 
i littte expected this from you." To 
him I replied not; bnt looking stead- 
fastly at bis companion, said, “ Sir 
WilMam Evans, you have this day 
insulted me, in a manner too gross to 
be forgiven, unless you will render 
me the most unreserved satisfaction. 
Are you willing, then, to ask my 
pardoo before that company, before 
dl that company, in whose presence 
roa have so provoked me ?’’ S# Wil- 
liam, with a sneer in his countenance, 
turned to bis companion, and asked 
how long it had been the fashion for 
hue-bora peasant churls to beard 
their betters? and then turning on 
his heel, was proceeding towards the 
home. But, seizing him by the col- 
lar, I thundered into his ear, for my 
blood was again on fire, “ Think not 
to escape me thuj, Sir ! If you do 
not know how a gentleman ought to 
act, a peasant churl shall instruct 
you ;" sud before he could extricate 
nimself from my grasp, 1 pushed 
him from me, and then, with the 
sapling which I carried in my hand, 
administered to him such wholesome 
discipline, that he reared aloud with 
shame and agony. Talbot dared not 
interfere ; but when 1 ceased, they 
both skulked away, muttering threats 
of revenge and chastisement. Of this 
1 thought nothing; for I was not 
aware of the honourable manner in 
which these magnanimous patricians 
intended to effect their vengeful pur- 
pose, but I was not long left igno- 
rant of it. 

1 remained in the garden ; and now 
that the excitation which this* event 
had produced had died away, and 
given place to a corresponding de- 
gree of lassitude and loss of spirits, 
I was not at all sorry for what I had 
done, but I felt an oppression of spi- 
rits, which was very common to me 
after any very violent exertion. I 
was sitting on a wooden bench, un- 
vote xi. 


der a large and beautiful laburnum 
tree in the shrubbery, listening to 
the gentle rustling of the trees, and 
ruminating upon the change which 
I fancied had taken place in Cathe- 
rine’s conduct towards me, since the 
arrival of this detestable baronet. 
The pangs of jealousy never tor- 
mented any one more poignantly 
than they did me. 1 loved Cathe- 
rine with all the fervour of youth, and 
with all the enthusiastic ardour of a 
deeply sensitive mind. She was to 
me a divinity — an object of the high- 
est adoration and reverence ; and to 
imagine, for a moment, that she 
could bestow any portion of her af- 
fections upon one who had rendered 
himself so odious to me, was worse 
than misery. At one moment I re- 
solved to upbraid her with her faith- 
lessness — although 1 hail no right to 
do so, as she had never acknowledged 
any attachment to me — and then 
leave die house for ever ; at another, 
I determined to throw myself at her 
feet, tell all my burning love for her, 
and implore her whole, her undi- 
vided affection. But this gust of pas- 
sion subsided, and then I thought 
more calmly of her fickleness ; for 
I could not divest my mind of the 
idea that she ought to love me. I 
did not, however, become less con- 
vinced of her unkindness; and I 
determined to evince my sense of 
it, by a forced and unbending cool- 
ness. 

1 had not been long in this mood, 
before I espied the object of my me- 
ditations at a short distance from the 
spot where I sat. She was evidently 
seeking somebody ; and 1 went and 
joined her. " Dear Frederick/' she 
exclaimed, “ 1 have been seeking 
you this long time, and have such 
bad tidings to communicate ! Do 
you know that Sir William Evans 
has left us ?” " No, Madam, 1 do 
not ; nor can 1 guess why his depar- 
ture should occasion so much grief. 
You were not wont, Miss Trevor, to 
be sorry for the absence of coxcombs." 
“ Madam ! Miss Trevor ! what does 
this mean, Frederick ? Have I of- 
fended you ? Why all this contemp- 
tuous coolness ?’* “ Oh, no ; 1 am 
not offended, Cather — Miss Trevor, 
1 mean, at least with you. What 
reason have I to be so ? 1 have chas- 
tised a gentleman , whom it ia your 
Z z 
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pleasure to admire and to love ; and 
he has thought proper to steal away, 
because l}e is conscious of his own 
cowardice. If any one is offended, 
it must surely be Miss Trevor ; for 
I have deprived her of the society of 
a gentleman, who has been unremit- 
ting in his attentions to her.” “ Oh, 
Frederick ! is it thus you speak to 
me ?” and, agitated and astonished, 
the lovely girl burst into tears. My 
stoical resolution was melted in a 
moment ; and, scarcely conscious of 
what I was doing, 1 led the weeping 
girl to the seat 1 had just quitted, 
and, with my arm round her waist, 
supported her head on my shoulder. 
Never shall I forget that hour ! Ca- 
therine wept and sobbed, as if her 
young heart would burst her heav- 
ing bosom ; and more than once I 
felt on my own flushed cheek the 
thrilling moisture of her tears. I 
could control myself no longer ; but, 
with a hurried voice, endeavoured to 
recal her to composure. I used every 
epithet of endearment — blamed my- 
self, again and again, as the cause of 
her affliction — and urged her to re- 
member my foolish conduct no more : 
but all in vain — still she wept ! and 
it was not till after a long and deep- 
drawn sigh, that the paroxysm ceas- 
ed, and she became more calm. “ I 
have been very foolish,” she said ; 
“ but I could not help it. And 
did you think, Frederick, that I 
loved Sir William Evans ? that I 
could love such a man ? You know 
little of Catherine Trevor's heart if 
you think thus. No, Frederick ! 
my regret was not for the mere de- 
parture of Sir William ; but for my 
father's anger with you for your be- 
haviour to the baronet. The cir- 
cumstance has been mentioned to 
my father, but in so exaggerated a 
manner, that 1 dread the conse- 

a uences.” “ Nay, do not fear, Ca- 
yenne : I am so conscious of having 
acted right, that 1 am sure Sir Tal- 
bot cannot censure me, when he has 
heard my story .” “ That is not cer- 
tain, Frederick. What Sir William 
has said to my father I do not know : 
hut I fear he has said more than is 
necessary. My father is exceedingly 
angry, and I never remember to have 
seen him so irritated.” "Well: if 
Sir Talbot will not listen to my re- 
presentation of the affair, I cannot 
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help it. I do not certainly regret my 
conduct to that supercilious coxcomb. 
On the contrary, I rejoice that I have 
had an opportunity of punishing his 
insolence.' 

We were still sitting on the seat 
in the shrubbery ; and neither ma- 
nifested any inclination to return to 
the house. Twilight had long since 
shrouded in shadow the woods and 
hills around us ; and die soothing 
influence of that peaceful hour was 
communicated to me, calming my 
ruffled feelings into sadness and com- 
posure. Yet I did not feel happy, 
although Catherine was by my side, 
and her hand was locked in mine. 
A presentiment of some approaching 
evu depressed my spirits. I could 
not divest myself of the idea thit 
some calamity was hanging over me; 
and I felt a most vehement desire of 
disclosing my passion to Catherine, 
for the purpose of receiving, in re- 
turn, a similar avowal from her. 1 
was now perfectly conscious that she 
really did love me ; but yet I requir- 
ed an unequivocal, an explicit ac- 
knowledgment of her attachment. 
This was perhaps unreasonable— it 
was perhaps unkind ; but who can 
control the secret workings of the 
spirit ? Alas ! I never could ; and, 
excited by these impulses, 1 urged 
my suit with all the ardour of young 
affection, and with all the hope of an 
aspiring lover. Catherine listened to 
me witn emotion ; for I could feel 
her hand tremble in mine, as 1 spoke 
of my pure love for her, and of my 
willingness to die for her, were it 
necessary. And with 6uch a girl, so 
attached to me, and so conscious of 
her own purity of heart, I did not 
plead in vain. A full and perfect 
confession of her attachment, given 
with all the timidity of a loving 
maiden, was the consequence ; and a 
kiss — the first and the last I ever 
imprinted on those living lips— seal- 
ed our vows, and filled my heart 
with happiness. Oh, God ! what a 
moment was this to me 1 In many 
an hour of sadness and affliction, in 
many a season of dismay and peril, 
have I thought of it, as of the bright- 
est moment of my life ; and many 
a time, when oppressed with sorrow 
almost to madness, has the recollec- 
tion of this too, too happy scene, 
caused my tears to flow, and relieved 
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the burning throbbing of my brain. 
Now that the consuming fire of ray 
soul is quenched, I can look back 
upon this as upon a vision — beanti- 
H indeed, and soothing to think of ! 
bat too blissful and transitory to have 
been realised. 

Long did we sit together on that 
summer night ; and those only who 
have loved as we did, can imagine 
the pleasure of that happy interview. 
Bat night was fast approaching ; and 
ye quitted a spot, now rendered so 
mterestiug to us both, to mingle with 
the gay throng assembled at Caer- 
trevor. I should mention, however, 
that, before we parted, we solemnly 
pkdged our troth to each other, and 
cemented our vows by a mutual in- 
terchange of tokens. A bright ring- 
let of Catherine’s golden hair was 
exchanged for a lock of mine ; and, 
with a lighter heart, and a blither 
look, than I had showed for many a 
day, 1 entered the drawing-room at 
Cacrtrevor. 


The company were variously en- 
gaged; some at cards, a few with 
cooTersatiou ; while the younger por- 
tion of the company were amusing 
themselves with music. Talbot, 1 
•bserved, was not in the room ; but 
1 could easily account for his ab- 
lence. 1 have ever been passionately 
fcadof music; and the plaintive me- 
■dies of my native country possess 
charms for me, far more delightful 
ban those which more elaborate and 
intricate compositions could create. 
My infancy was lulled by them, for 
•bey had become rooted in my affec- 
tions from the very earliest period of 
•ny recollection. Soon after I had en- 
tered the room, Catherine joined us, 
wd, seating herself at her harp, ran 
her fingers lightly over the strings, 
*nd, looking at roe with an ex- 
pression which I could not misun- 
derstand, sang that beautiful air, 
“ A r hyd y Nos,” with a feeling and 
Pathos peculiarly her own. She knew 
bow well 1 loved that simple melo- 
dy, and how well 1 loved to hear her 
Rng it ; and this, with the remem- 
brance of what had passed, caused 
ber to sing with so much feeling, 
•hat the tear trembled in her blue 
rye aa she concluded the last verse 
if the song. There was nothing par- 
ticularly affecting, perhaps, in the 
kords themselves ; but in after years 


I thought of them with anguish, as 
applicable, in some measure, to my- 
self. They are as follow : 

SONG. 

1 . 

Oh, my love ! how sad and gloomy, 

Ar hyd y nos, 

Seem the hours when thou art from me, 
Ar hyd y n6s ! 

If my Heniy could but hear me, 

He would soon return to cheer me, 

And remain for ever near me, 

Ar hyd y nos. 

2 . 

Sweetly thus, beside a fountain, 

Ar hyd y nos, 

Sung the maid of Mina mountain, 

Ar hyd y nos. 

When the youth, from war returning. 

In whose heart bright love was burning. 
Came and changed to joy her mourning, 
Ar hyd y nos. 

I was standing by a window, which 
opened into the town, when she was 
singing ; and unable to control my 
tears, and unwilling that they should 
be observed, I stepped out through 
the window, which opened close to the 
ground, and seated myself under a 
large fir tree, one of a grove which 
* shrouded the house on this side. 
Here I indulged in the sweet emotions 
which Catherine’s song had excited ; 
and here I remained, being still near 
enough to the window to hear the 
music from within, until I had 
somewhat composed myself, when I 
re-entered the drawing-room, and 
soon afterwards joined the company 
at supper. 

I could see very well that Sir Tal- 
bot was in no very placid mood. He 
‘gave abrupt, and even unkind an- 
swers to Catherine, and evinced con- 
siderable inquietude, as if his mind 
was ill at ease. I remained behind 
till the company had left the room, 
and was wishing Catherine good- 
night, when Sir Talbot said, “ Stay, 
Mr Anwyl, I have a word or two to 
say to you. Catherine, my love, 
good-night.” Catherine kissed her 
father, and held out her hand to me. 
I took it, and grasped it fervently. 
She returned the pressure ; and with 
a look, which plainly said, “ Be 
calm,” — wished me good-night, and 
retired. “ What is this I hear, Mr 
Anwyl ?” said the baronet, with one 
of his sternnest glances. “ How hsp- 
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pens it that you dare to affront my 
guests with your intemperate insults? 

1 had deemed that you knew your 
province better." I have said that my 
temper was by nature sensitive and 
passionate : the events of this evening 
xiad not contributed to soothe its na- 
tural irritability ; and there was but 
a very trifling impetus wanting to 
rouse my fiery spirit. This was more 
than given by Sir Talbot’s address ; 
and 1 felt that reason had no control 
over me. “ How dared I, Sir Tal- 
bot," I exclaimed, “ how dared I to 
affront that impudent coxcomb, with 
my intemperate insults? Diawl - 
vawr ! It was he that insulted me, 
the mean and pitiless — " “Silence, 

I command you. Sir!" interrupted 
Sir Talbot. " Do you talk thus to 
me ? If you will beard me in this 
manner under my own roof- tree, 
no wonder you insult my friends. 
But I must provide against a repeti- 
tion of these sallies, Sir — and until 
you can behave yourself with more 
propriety, I beg you will cease to as- 
sociate with those whose manners 
you cannot imitate. You hear me. 
Sir — I do not expect to see you in 
my presence again, until you can $ 
command your temper better and 
■o; saying. Sir Talbot quitted the 
drawing-room, and left me to my 
meditations. But to say that 1 
could meditate at all, would not be 
true. My mind was a perfect chaos 
of mingled rage, vexation, and de- 
spair. I had imagined that Sir Tal- 
bot, notwithstanding his natural aus- 
terity, would, when he had heard the 
particulars of the case, have admired 
my conduct towards Sir William 
Evans ; and to find him thus enraged 
with me, was not very agreeable to 
my already irritated feelings. But 
his unjust sentence of excommunica- 
tion roused every unruly emotion of 
my soul ; and, in the headstrong 
rashness of my passion, I resolved to 
leave Caertrevor for ever, and go 
to London. This idea had often 
occurred to me before, particularly 
when I was thinking of my parents ; 
for I imagined, that by going to the 
metropolis, I should discover them 


— and oh! what happiness would 
that be ! Without reflecting upon 
the utter absurdity of this pun, 
I determined to put it into immediate 
execution: I walked, or rather rush- 
ed out of the house, and gaining the 
high-road, followed its direction to- 
wards Shrewsbury. It was a most 
lovely night, and la bright summer 
moon shed her mild lustre over the 
rocks and woods around me; and 
without one single favourable pro- 
spect, and with a only few shillings 
in my pocket, I found myself a so- 
litary wanderer among the wild and 
rugged hills of Merionethshire. 
But forlorn and lonely as I was, 1 
experienced a feeling of buoyani 
exultation, as I thought upon my un< 
shackled condition. I was now a 
free as air, dependant upon no one 
and master of my own actions in ererj 
respect ; and without once reflectinj 
upon my utter helplessness, as far a 
regarded any method of procuring 
common subsistence, I ran on in thi 
moonlight, with a light heart, ba 
with temples ' that throbbed undei 
the influence of that unnatural ex 
hilaration which impelled me on 
wards. I say unnatural , because 
have now no doubt that I was aC 
tually insane at the time. I am s 
convinced that my intellects wd 
impaired on that memorable nigh 
that nothing can persuade me to tl 
contrary; and it has become, in sort 
degree, a consolation to me to U 
lieve so. It may appear strange 
and, by the way, this is one powej 
ful proof of my madness — that I tm 
ver once thought of my beloved Ci 
therine. Amidst the horrible ti 
mult which then agitated my brail 
no gentle recollection of my b 
trothed mistress occurred, to soetl 
and allay the tempestuous wofkin 
of my soul. I thought only of tl 
indignities I had suffered, and 
my firm determination to suffer I 
more ; and when, in a calm momes 
I thought of the jewel I had left h 
hind, and deserted, a pang of agon 
such as I never felt before, sh 
through my heart, and nearly poi 
lyzed its motions. 
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THE CARDEN GOSSIPS. 

( Continued. ) 

SIS, 

Your insertion of my former pa- 
per encourages me to send you an 
account of a second conference, sub 
dio f with the two sons of ray worthy 
friend. I am aware, however, that 
many of vour readers may “ think 
our prattle to be tedious and if 
you have made this discovery, I shall 
take no offence at its necessary con- 
wquence, in the exercise of your edi- 
tonal veto. The amusement of writ- 
ing, accompanied, as it generally is 
at the moment, with the flattering 
belief that you are in the act of cre- 
ating amusement for others, may 
fairly be considered as its own re- 
link I am too old to be much de- 
lighted by seeing myself in print ; 
but not too old to derive gratifica- 
tion from a gentle exercise of mind. 
In preparing an article for you, 
therefore, the greatest part of my 
pleasure terminates with the prepa- 
ration. I am indifferent about its 
future destiny, and care not whe- 
ther, after examination, you commit 
it to the devil or to thefire. I sure- 
ly need not tell your readers, that 
these words, though nearly ayno- 
nymes in the literal, are opposites in 
the typographical sense. But to pro- 
ceed: 

On die third afternoon of my vi- 
sit, the weather still continuing deli- 
cious, we adjourned, as before, to our 
Ivan epularium, or, as George, for 
fiake of the alliteration, rather in- 
correctly termed it, our boon bivouac; 
®d, after seating ourselves, we gra- 
dually slid into a renewal of the pre- 
ceding day's conversation. 

George. Plutarch tells us, that no 
oath to Bacchus could be taken un- 
der a roof. This, I think, was ortho- 
dox summer doctrine. So was that 
of the Persians, who said we should 
not confine the gods (least of all, I 
suppose, the Lysean god) to paltry 
templet of human workmanship, 
*hen we can worship them with so 
much more pleasure in their own 
magnificent temple of Nature. Who 
^ouW imprison himself within four 
»alls, while enjoying the Dionysian 
rites, when he can enrich them with 
the additional enjoyments of “ rural 
rights and rural sounds ?" Here wc 


can concentrate a multiplicity of de- 
lights, and, wliile gratifying the cor- 
poreal taste, can also regale the in- 
tellectual faculty which has borrow- 
ed its name. Here we have the four 
elements of earth, air, water, and 
fire, ministering to our pleasures, in 
their loveliest attire : we 

Have all the glories of a Summer sky, 
Gilding the scene where Autumn's trea- 
sures lie : 

we have, in short, (as my extempore 
couplet shows,) at least the materiel, 
though, as you will infer from this 
luckless specimen, not the morale of 
poetry. 

Warner. Nay, we have still more : 
for you will recollect that Mr Henry 
is, in his own sense of the word, to 
furnish us with prose. Pray let us 
now have the paper you promised. 

G . Softly, my dear Sir — not yet. 
Give me time to dismount from 
Pegasus, and to dull my enthusi- 
asm sufficiently to become a listener, 
— a passive sort of character, in 
which I never excelled. It is really 
too violent a leap from impromptu 
verse to stupid prose. I never took 
much delignt in read sermons, and 
I am sure that read talk must be still 
more intolerable; and must require 
one to arm himself with a double 
dose of the “ sad civility" which was 
extorted from Pope by his reciting 
visitors. 

W. I, on the contrary, approve 
of a read sermon (supposing it well 
read) ; because, as it must first have 
been written, it removes all suspi- 
cion of the preacher's negligence, 
and makes “ assurance doubly sure," 
that we shall have his best thoughts, 
arranged, condensed, and arrayed 
in his best expression. This is due 
to such a subject as religion, every 
word of instruction in which ought 
to be matuiely considered, and care- 
fully composed. In conversation, the 
case is different, because all parties 
there should be on an equal foot- 
ing, and have an equal share of that 
mental exercise which is the chief 
constituent of the pleasure we feel 
in colloquial intercourse. A man 
who comes, like Marmontel and his 
literary friends, with premeditated 
witticisms, or who replies to a remark 
from a written paper, takes an un- 
fair advantage of the rest. He not 
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only throws them out of the game, 
by the time which he monopolizes, 
but throws them into the shade, by 
opposing his guarded and digested, 
to their crude and careless ideas: 

* Henry. Of the three persons who 
compose this company, two, I see, 
are against the recital, and one not 
for it- I shall therefore pocket both 
the paper and the affront. 

G. Nay, Henry, no pouting- Since 
the thing has been mentioned, pray 
let us have it. But I should like first 
to bring to the test of argument some 
of your assertions, which yesterday 
passed unquestioned, as our dialogue 
was so rapid, and the current of my 
ideas is so tardy, that it did not bring 
forward the proper answer, till the 
time for making it was past. A con- 
versation requires to be revised and 
retouched, as weU as a picture. In 
the first sketch, there are many errors 
and omissions, which their authors 
long to correct, but seldom have an 
opportunity. This at least is the case 
with me ; for I often feel, what 
llouseeau confesses of himself, that 
the thing 1 should have sawFscarcely 
ever occurs to me, till after 1 have 
spoken. 

W. All, I believe, have more or less 
of a similar feeling. Second though ts 
are justly said to be the best, as some- 
thing is generally wanting in the first. 
It is, therefore, from the re-perusal 
of a book, from talking over the sub- 
ject of a lecture, and from a second 
survey of an interesting scene, that 
we derive most benefit ; and it is 
also in a renewed description of any 
colloquial topic, that we discuss ft 
best. For this reason, I suppose, 
the fate of a parliamentary bill is 
always presumed to depend on the 
argument at the second reading. But 
we lose time. Propose your recen - 
sendee 

G. Well, then, Henry, I wish to 
know on what ground you asserted, 
that the church of England holds a 
higher rank in that country, than 
the church of Scotland in this. As 
their duties are the same, I should 
think they ought to be exactly paral- 
lel, in the place they occupy among 
the orders of society, and in the 
dignity they communicate to their 
members. As I am at present me- 
taphorically disposed, indulge me in 
a figurative illustration. Were the 


Tweed to flow between two precipi- 
tous banks, which exhibited strata 
symbolical of the different ranks of 
society, I should think the clerical 
stratum on the south ought to be 
precisely on a level with that on the 
north. 

H. This, however, is not the case. 
You will find that they do not corres- 
pond, and that the southern stra- 
tum lies at a higher elevation ; with 
fewer above, ana more below it, than 
the northern. In short, without this 
haze of mineralpgical metaphor, the 
church is a genteeler profession in 
England than in Scotland. 

G. What professions do you call 
genteel ? 

H. Those which men of the highest 
rank and influence wish their sons 
to embrace. Such are the army, the . 
navy, and the law in both countries ; 
and the church in England, but not 
in Scotland. 

G. How do you account for the 
difference in this last case ? 

H. It may be explained, by con- 
sidering the circumstances which con- 
stitute the gentility of the other pro- 
fessions ; or, more simply, by finding 
the i mum in mu It is, I mean same 
one characteristic, which all of these ' 
possess, and of which the Scottish 
church is destitute. Now you will 
observe, that all of them (though the 
word be confined to the church) are 
hierarchical . All of them carry their 
members, by gradual promotion, to 
stations so exalted, that even a mo- 
derate approach to these is no con- 
temptible dignity. It is impoanbk 
to deny that the ensign may be a 
general, the midshipman an admi- 
ral, the barrister Lord Chancellor, 
the advocate Lord President, and the 
vicar Lord Primate. If their lives 
be sufficiently protracted, and if they 
escape those interruptions which no 
one is willing to anticipate, the paths 
they have entered lead directly to 
those stations which are nearest to 
royalty itself ; and the step6 of the 
ascent are so numerous, that, should 
they rest but midway to the summit, 
they are still far above their outset, 
and above the members of a profes- 
sion where no such graduated scale 
of preferment exists. 

G. But surely the chance of high 
preferment is too small to produce 
so powerful an effect. 
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H* Pardon npe. When the prises 
»e nameroas, ^the chance, unless 
™* W***! circumstances, is 

He, at least, who pos- 
^“wu, never thinks it so : and he 
I 3 ?? k™ c J ilers . tbe consideration 
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e f ect ; of family enter the 

church, because it is a genteel pro- 
tension ; and their doing so preserves 
and augments its gentility. 

G, You may spare farther illostra- 

Pm- I once heard a Highland ser- £esumi/b, “? 1 


n f ■«»» from it, being perfectly ;Tnd you wUfdTi t I 
* H f ighland *: r “ ^mme, by demonstrating that the 

Sifll) fnr III. P a comrais- Scottish church is deficient in diose 

desirable dignities, the prospect of 
which would be necessary for recruit- 
ing it from the aristocracy of the 
country. J 

l n ‘h*t profession, 
the first step is the last, ite who en- 
tere it, must enter it of the highest, 
because the only rank; and his thole 
portion of AtlAinahl* /. 


; r. ™ ^ » comrais- 

J^cfor nis long service, raajestical- 
v ro«r to an insolent ostler, “ Don't 
•coundrel, that I may be 
W-Marshal?” As poor Donald 
When upwards of fifty, bis PUtmh 
of the baton may appear 
somewhat ludicrous; but h/wi 
ngnt in demanding the respect due 
1 profession in which such honours 
Me included, his claim to that re- 
chief advantage con- 
an him by his promotion. In 
mm ****> the demand is not merely 

hilt Anttninata,! * 


r — ; aim iu6 wnoie 

portion of attainable importance, for 
the remainder of life, is fixed and 
circumscribed, and may be measured 
Dy all at its commencement No 
1® DOt mere, y room “ ^en to indulge delicious rU 

Sr S *£?£ ’ n Zr "* «nd no motire to pay” 

«h/> unwiuing to offend one, in advance, an excem nf V* 

wsSr aS* ^essszsis; 

J^^TSSSKlfS: 

r-tssSfiF^K 

r££-£s1=g 

becomw impotent Such a choice 


— — ..v pi.uupie, we see a 
Tv cur “ t 5> or lieutenant, caressed at 
“*> which would be thought dis- 
’ awted by the presence of a trades- 
«, or merchant's clerk, with ten 
weir income. A curate is 
®?bw(r hke the cadet of a noble 
JJT- He may be indigent and 
ployed, but the brotherhood of 
1 aoibishop is sufficient to give 
PWMdency ; and he whose pro- 
swo entitles him to share in the 
'P'lahdes of Lambeth, will hardly 
“jrluded from any other in the 

bmnm T. r ,1 


; 7T r , ouuu a cnoice 

too naturally leads back our atten- 
tion to the previous pretensions of 
those who made it ; whom the public 
must conclude to be persons to whom 
their patrimonial circumstances had 
made an annual income of £.200 an 
ultimate object of ambition, and con- 
sequently to be unallied to the opu- 
lent or powerful. 

public conclusion would 
probably be what you suppose. There 
_ ntZ J th^ TmthC ^tain critical occJons in £ 
tt mm ft jf f T J**<> n * “<* as the voluntary choice of a dto- 

s the eh^ 6 )! 1 tha J ^ ion > °r °f a matrimonial alliance, 

xZyiy'TT chu «*; and when we seem to settle and declare 
\ tWilf.L ,f» even with more our own opinion of the Talue at which 

**£££? pr0f TT 1 we should be rated ; and hf ouTown 
> ttUnJ:,! < ? n them estimate is low, we may generally be 

by u ^ ^ P rett y ^e that it will U acquiesced 
“ hy others. Such is theTrftof 
’“nunte^^h^ success, as the world, satisfying itself with only 
Ikal 01 even a* a slight correction of vanitv or en- 

■y ‘h^e couragement of diffidence, 1 that high 

^opJSTbJtrlTTuse ^d r 46 " 810 " 8 ,’ 1 J K ?! 1 ? h brou S ht a hide 

ts cause and down, rarely fail in setting their au- 
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tlior somewhat higher than he would 
have stood without them ; while low 
ones, on the contrary, set him, in the 
same proportion, lower than he either 
intends or desires. But I ask your 
pardon for interrupting you by tnese 
generalities. 

H. Nay, they are no interrup- 
tion, since they nelp me to the in- 
ference, that men will allow but a 
small share of importance to those, 
who, by confining their views to a 
field where no lofty objects are to 
be found, seem to betray a conscious 
deficiency in the talents and connec- 
tions by which a way can be forced 
to elevated stations. While the 
southern clergy, therefore, eqjoy the 
consideration due, not only to their 
present office, but to previous genti- 
lity and prospectivedignity, the north* 
ern are exclusively confined to what 
the first of these three recommenda- 
tory circumstances can procure for 
them. I hope, George, 1 have now 
shewn some cause for my assertion, 
that the Scottish clergy, though cer- 
tainly as respectable as the English, 
in the best sense of that epithet, are 
less so in another. Indeed no one 
can be long in England, without see- 
ing the deference paid to the ecclesi- 
astical profession, Solely on account 
of its temporal rank, and apart from 
what its members may individually 
command by personal character. He 
will see the older part of these ad- 
vanced to provincial magistracies 
more frequently than the squires ; 
and the younger selected by the fair, 
at places of fashionable resoft, as, 
next to officers, their most creditable 
and gentlemanly attendants. 1 once 
asked a lady, very solicitous about 
the respectability of her appearance, 
with what sort of a beau she would 
like best to shew herself in Ken-* 
sington Gardens ? and she answered, 

with an officer in uniform, or a 
clergyman in his shovel-hat/' On. 
requesting bar reason, she said “ be- 
cause 1 wish it be indisputably seen, 
as it must be by the dress, that 1 am 
walking with a gentleman." This 
anecdote will shew, better, perhajps, 
than many words, the consideration 
in which the church is held : and 1 
may add, that it communicates the 
same sort of consideration to every one 
connected with it — to the members 
of Universities, to public teachers. 


IW 

and to private tutors. Tbegrea 
majority of these, who are, or inteu 
to be, clergymen, gives consequent 
to the whole, who are treated wid 
much more respect, and far more li 
berally remunerated, than the cones 
ponding classes in Scotland. 

W, I am glad, Mr Henry, tha 
your remarks are distinctly limite 
to the comparative gentility of th 
two churches ; and that the cause 
you assign for the superiority of th 
English, in this unimportant articL 
are derived wholly from secular, nc 
from spiritual considerations. 1 bop 
you see nothing in the form or du 
ties of our church which should de 
ter any gentleman from making i 
his profession ? 

H. Nothing that would deter m> 
self. Others, however, who shrin 
with more sensitive delicacy from th 
slightest approach to what appeu 
inelegant or uncourtly, would per 
haps detect, in the constitution of ih 
Scottish church, some things wbie 
he might consider as not in good tasti 
That church is on a republican, an 
the English on a monarchical plan 
and you cannot fail to have observed 
that in every thing republican (i 
least in modern times) there is roof 
or less of a tinge of vulgarity. Swif 
zerland, even with its noUesse, Ho 1 
land still more, and America mo 
of all, whatever other advanttg 
they possess, are always asncisn 
in minds which sift their fed 
nicely, with ideas of less polish! 
fashion, than France or Bril 
Equality of privilege, though it 
sharpen the talents, does not r 
the manners, or beget the court 
self- control, which is indjspefU 
to a tasteful deportment. Those 
cordingly, who are more afraid o 
miliarity and forwardness, than* 
small surrender of their indf 
dencc, prefer situations, wheri 
presence of superiors imposes di 
line on the behaviour, though iti 
also mulct them of some amused 
which they might derive front 
free swing of rough humour 
companionable raillery. The 4 
ence between the conversation 
Bishop’s table and a Presbyter] 
ner may illustrate the distinct 
am endeavouring to draw, an 
plain why high-bred men, tnofll 
tentive, probably, to manners ti 
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marals, might fed some scruple at 
entering a profession, where they 
must encounter the evils, as well as 
the benefits, of Liberty and Equality . 
But this is not all. The constitution 
of the Church of Scotland being de- 
mocratic, necessarily engenders poli- 
ties. These are not national, but 
corporation politics, to which the idea 
of vulgarity is uniformly attached. 
Every sort of politics, indeed, from 
exciting the angry passions, of all the 
most disgusting and degrading, and 
from disposing men to vilify and de- 
predate each other, has a tendency 
to destroy or diminish elegance, botn 
of mind and manners ; and nothing 
could prevent the idea of vulgarity 
from being attached even to parlia- 
mentary politics, except the solemn 
and momentous interests about which 
thqr are conversant. But the same 
redeeming consideration does* not ap- 
ply to the petty squabbles, and mouse- 
bearing mountains, of minor commu- 
nities ; and as the Church of Scot- 
land, though perhaps the chief, is 
to be accounted one of this de- 
9c ription, we need not wonder if it be 
avoided by persons who dread parti- 
cipation in coarse contentions and 
plebeian animosities ; and whom, we 
can see, without any wonder, avoid- 
ing, for the same cause, the grosticre - 
of a vestry meeting, or borough- 
cwmeil debate. 

W. You make a plausible case: 
yet the circumstances you enumer- 
ate have, in various instances, pro- 
duced no such effects as those you 
impute to them. I have seldom met 
with persons to whom the name of 
gentleman could more justly be given, 
titan to Robertson, Carlyle, Home, 
and Playfair. 

H. Of this 1 have no doubt. I, 
too, could point out some perfect gen- 
demen of the same profession, but — 
crtrptio probat regukim, 

W. I must, at the same time, ad- 
mit, that the constitution of out 
Church, with all its excellence, is 
productive of some evils, and espe- 
cially of the malignant spirit of party 
hostility. Often nave I regretted the 
Wrong propensity of our clergy, to 
throw out some sneer, or intrude 
wme anecdote, for the purpose of 
lowering die personal estimation of 
heir professional opponents. It is 
mre, indeed, to be long in their com- 
vol. xi. 


Gouips. 

pa ny, and at the same time in their 
confidence, without proofs of this 
propensity ; which is, in my opinion, 
a far more unchristian vice, than 
most of those which are charged 
against the members of the Church 
of England. 

H. Some minor causes may be add- 
ed to those which I have stated, for 
the temporal consideration of the Eng. 
lish clergy. A Liturgy, for example, 
is probably more favourable than the 
Presbyterian service to the personal 
dignity of the clergyman. It certain- 
ly removes him further from vulgar 
criticism, any exposure to which, be 
the scene of exhibition what it may, 
is prejudicial to the gentility of the 
exhibiter. A Scotch clergyman, who 
is responsible, not for the pronuncia- 
tion only, but for the suggestion and 
composition of the whole Service, pre- 
sents a broad mark to the pelting of 
censoriousness, conceit, or acumen; 
while so little of what is said by him 
who officiates in England is produced 
by himself, (even the sermon being 
frequently borrowed,) that he passes 
almost entirely without remark, and 
without having his name bandied in 
the mouths of critics, by whose praise 
and blame he would tnink it equal- 
ly sullied. His consideration, there- 
fore, is in this case aided by a laxity 
in duty : and perhaps the same ef- 
fect is produced by a practice which 
no one can hesitate to condemn — I 
mean non-residence. It is well known 
that many English clergymen with- 
draw entirely from local or profes- 
sional labours, and pass their time at 
the different places of fashionable 
lounging, with the disengaged ap- 
pearance of independent gentlemen, 
who subsist on the revenues of some 
distant estate. They have thus an op- 
portunity of mixing intimately with 
the persons whose appearance they 
imitate ; of forming their manners 
upon the most approved models; and, 
above all, by seeing those who are 
above, as well as those who are below 
them — of having their rank and con- 
sequence in society so distinctly de- 
fined, that extraordinary want of tact 
alone could lead them to mistake it. 
A Scottish clergyman, on the other 
hand, dwelling always with his 
parishioners (and may nothing ever 
seduce him from them !) among whom 
he has the disadvantage of being a 
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great man in a little place, gains no 
acquaintance with the world; and, 
from the habit of overrating his 
importance, brings frequently with 
him, into other society, an air of 
pomp and pretension which is gene- 
rally considered to be a symptom of 
vulgarity. — But I suspect that I have 
worn out both your patience and my 
own. 

G. Indeed you have, Henry. I 
have been striving to suppress a yawn 
these last five minutes. Even your 
paper would now be a relief ; but it 
seems destined to the same abortive 
fate as Trim’s story of the King of 
Bohemia and his seven castles. 

W . By no means. Though its 
production has been delayed, it shall 
not be dispensed with. It was I, Mr 
Henry, who requested you to read it, 
and I am bound by consistency, and 
still more by inclination, to repeat 
my request. As you have studied 
both at a Scottish and an English 
University, I long to hear the re- 
marks which this advantage must 
enable you to make, on the academi- 
cal instruction, and the comparative 
learning, of the churchmen of the 
two countries. 

II. I am afraid you will think 
them very trite and puerile. They 
are merely the substance of my an- 
swer to some queries of one of my 
Edinburgh Professors, who did me 
the honour to correspond with me 
after our connection was dissolved. 
Such as they are, however, you shall 
have them. 

A. II. Warner. 


LETTER TO A FRIEND IN THE COUN- 
TRY, WRITTEN AFTER THE KING'S 
DEPARTURE FROM SCOTLAND. 

The crowd are gone, the revellers at rest. 
The courteous host, and all-approving 
guest. Byron. 

Edinburgh, Aug . 31, 1832. 
MY DEAR SIR, 

I received your welcome epistle 
of the 10th instant, while all, in 
this place, were on the tip- toe of ex- 
pectation, in breathless anxiety, for 
that novelty to Auld Scotland — the 
approach of Royalty to her shores. 
We have since hailed and witnessed 
the auspicious event. Amidst the ex- 


traordinary bustle and excitement 
which pervaded all ranks, from ah 
quarters of the Land of Cakes, it 
was next to an impossibility that 1 
could sit down quietly and compo- 
sedly to obey your request, and 
write, day after day, a detailed ac- 
count of all the grand movements and 
operations as they regularly took 
place. Such an attempt you would, 
no doubt, have found a highly 
wrought-up ebullition of my freshly 
excited loyalty, aided by the inspi- 
ration of Robert Cockburn’a black 
strap, or, what is more germane to 
the matter, the northern distillation 
of honest John Barleycorn, whose 
potent and exhilarating draughts, 
as you prognosticated, became an 
every-day requisition. The news- 
papers I sent you — viz. cur Stab 
and Weekly Chronicle, the busi- 
ness of whose editors and proprietors 
it became, like those of the Birming- 
ham welcome-button makers, to sup- 
ply all demands — would furnish you 
with the needful intelligence. Du- 
ring the whole of his Majesty’s resi- 
dence in cur city, it was a useless at- 
tempt to attend even to the common 
routine of every-day occupation. In 
our shops, counting-houses, and par- 
lours, we had levees nearly as nume- 
rously attended, and perhaps as fa- 
tiguing as those at the court of eld 
Holyrood ; each set of visitors wait- 
ing forth, rubbed welcome-buttons 
with those of another set coming in. 
In fact, we have been almost every 
whit as daft as the Irish upon a si- 
milar occasion; running about — with 
heather in our bat-bands, St An- 
drew's crosses on our breasts, royal- 
visit medals, suspended by ribbon* 
from our necks, with holiday suits, 
consisting of blue coat, white vest, 
and trowsers, — gazing at the im- 
mense crowd and splendid pagean- 
try which bustled in our street* 
And then at our homes, in the af< 
ternoon, we behoved, of course, u 
keep open table for the benefit of cm 

country cousins. Mrs managed 

but how I could never well eompre 
hend, to stow within our premise 
five night-lodgers — most of then 
females, too-— who, I suppose, it 
our small mansion, must have beet 

S ouped together like so many High 
nd shearers in a barn. Beside 
these, we had as many more day 
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bonders, who, tom ceremonie , came have anticipated me in almost every 
or staid just as they listed, or as thing; so that, ere this time, you 

their peregrinations distanced them, will have read in print almost all 

st each hoar of meal. At the tables I can describe. I may say of the 

of oar citizens, amid such assem- Edinburgh and London reporters, 

blagga, brought together by the same as the plagiary said of Homer, Vir- 

unoommon cause, it is not to be won- gil, Shakespeare, &c. “ Hang these 
Joed at that groupes should have ancients !— -they have stolen all my 
been presented, ana of a 'more pro- fine ideas/' 

miscuoas and indiscriminate nature The King, as the newspapers hath 
than the pencil either of our Wilkie it act down, visited Hopetoun House 
or our Allan, has yet ventured to on Thursday the 29th ; and, after 

twee. Here met, again and again, “ breakfasting with the forks,” em- 
ail eager in the same cause, whig, barked at Port Edgar, a little to the 

tory, and republican — the high-flyer, west of Queensferry. In passing 

the moderate clergyman, and the dis- through Edinburgh, his Majesty tra- 
seDter— the believer and the infidel veiled slower than usual, and thus af- 
— the author and his merciless critic forded thousands an opportunity of 
—the snappish and self-conceited obtaining a parting glimpse of his 
critic, wrought up into all the glories countenance and person. On other 
of adulation of his own inexhaustible occasions, the royal coachman was so 
powers, denouncing, at least, earthly good a whip, that the journey from 
<l&mnation to all who ventured within Dalkeith to Holyrood House, a dis- 
die circle of his self-attraction — the tance of six miles, was usually com- 
poet, who blazed forth in heroics — pleted in eighteen or nineteen rai- 
the farmer, who " talked of horses, nutes, to the no small annoyance of 
ploughs, and kye,” and of the King the attendant Guards, and some of our 
— the simpering miss of eighteen, and City equestrians, who had to gallop 
the flirting maiden of forty — the coun- nearly at full speed, with their swords 
try politician, and the dapper city- elevated, and their arms extended ; 
clerk— and that, least of all God's *nd whose faces, by the time they 
yorks, the dull and incomprehensible reined up, rivalled their horses' sides 
jack-ass, who, in silent amazement, in smoke and perspiration. Before 
hsteaed, with open mouth and vacant leaving the hospitable mansion of 
flaw, to the volubility of the Babel Lord Hopetoun, his Majesty confer* 
around him. Such as these had now red the honour of knighthood upon 
come in amongst us. From the four that excellent man, and eminent ar- 
quarters of Scotland, her tide of po- tist, Mr Henry Raeburn. This is a 
pulation had wafted its swell towards compliment to the arts, of which 
our city. Aberdeen, Perth, Dundee, Scotsmen may justly be proud; an ho- 
&c. sent their thousands, and Glas- nour which Sir Henry owes to no ao- 
fiow her tens of thousands. It ap- cident, or lucky hits — such as being 
Planed as if a general summons (and invested with a little brief authority— 
wch it was) had brought into one fo- hut which he has well deserved, and 
fus the appearance, disposition, and won by a long cafreer of professional 
intellect, of all Scotland’s tribes— or, eminence. There has been some talk 
u if the glorious days of chivalry had of raising Sir Walter Scott to the 
returned, and for a time swept dignity of the peerage, by the title 
***7 the cares and plodding anxieties of Baron Abbotsford. This would 
of our now overgrown trade, roanufac- he something quite new in the annals 
tures, and merchandize — as if, once of heraldry, and would attest, above 
more, a gathering of the clans had all things, the triumphs of modern 
commenced the reign of tnat hound- literature , and yet we see no good 
few freedom and hospitality which reason why it should not he so. As 
once breathed throughout tne hills civilization advances, the achieve- 
ond dales of Auld Scotland. ments of the pen will he fully as 

I had seme intention to amuse you much prized as those of the sword ; 
yith anecdotes of the mistakes, bust- as knowledge becomes more univer- 
sal^ and anxieties, which occurred sally diffused, there will be less oc- 
ou this remarkable occasion ; but casion for the argument derived from 
newspapers, ever on the watch, cannon-balls ; and, by and bye, we 
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may expect to see stars and garters, 
crests and coronets, shared among 
those who mar ho described as the 
ilitc of the third estate, and who wield 
the mightiest of all powera-the power 
of influencing public opinion. 

Yon have heard, no doubt, of the 
beauty and elegance of the royal 
yacht, and the thousands that went 
to visit it. I, for one, formed a unit 
in the said numbers, and must con* 
fees, that the voyage to, and the 
view from the Roads, were not a- 
monjz the least of the pleasures 1 en- 
joyed. A fleet, whether at anchor 
or under sail, is at all times a plea- 
sant sight ; but when that fleet com- 
prizes vessels of a large class, and 
most superb appointments, the beau- 
ty of the prospect is wonderfully in- 
creased, independently of any associa- 
tion derived from royalty. Never waa 
Leith harbour in such a bustlebefore, 
and never did the Kinghorn, and 
other boatmen, reap such a golden 
harvest— excepting, perhaps, in the 
days when good King Jamie, with 
half the Lothian population at his 
heels, went to award a husband to 
Magie Lauder, and enjoy the pleasures 
of “ Anster Fair/* From the flow- 
ing to the ebbing of the tide, the 
Roads were completely covered with 
boats, many of them filled with *le- 
gantly-dressed females, and cheered 
on their course by the sound of the bag- 
pipe, and other martial instruments. 
Among these the boats belonging to 
the Royal squadron were easily dis- 
tinguishable, both from the uniforms 
of the men, and the bird-like swift- 
ness with which they moved through 
the water. Most of them were swal- 
low-built, and furnished with twelve 
oars, and the ease and elegance with 
which they glided past the hired and 
lazy luggers, inspired the passenger 
with allthe humiliating feelings of 
him who rides a broken-down hack 
by the side of a first-rate hunter. On 
arriving at the Royal Sovereign, I 
was quite astonished at the scene of 
bustle and confusion that ensued. 
More than sixty boats surrounded the 
King's beautiful shin, and in place 
of a knot of friendly visitors, we 
looked for all the World like a nest of 
pirates, about to board and lay vio- 
lent hands on our ptcy. In fact, the 
jostling and jarring — the paddling 
and pushing— the pulling a-head and 
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dropping astern — the running fori of 
this boat, and keeping clear of that — 
the splashing inadvertently gives to 
one party and received from another 
— the complaints of the females and 
threatening of the men — the scram- 
bling, in a word, of at least 500 persons 
unused to such an dement, fairly 
baffle my powers of description. After 
having waited nearly two boon, and 
been repeatedly disappointed of our 
turn , we' found out the true secret of 
getting on board — that is, we bribed 
the skipper of a boat, stationed osten- 
sibly to preserve order, and by this 
means speedily accomplished our ob- 
ject. The officers, who were all at- 
tention and politeness, knew nothing 
of these practices ; but, for all that, 
we soon discovered, that on the waten 
as on the land, gold is an universal 
passport, without which there is no 
getting on. The men, indeed, were 
doing extra duty, and although the 
thing warf all managed under the foie, 
they were fairly entitled to some con- 
sideration. 

I need not detain you with a de- 
scription of the Royal George. Be- 
low deeks you saw nothing bat a 
splendid suit of apartments, remind* 
ing you strongly of a gentleman’s 
country seat, and realizing the kka 
of a floating palace. In a recess ap- 
peared a small library of books, con- 
taining several popular works in 
French and English ; and on the 
table lay the pens, wax, and other 
materials, which had been used by 
his Majesty in the voyage to Leith- 
Having had no private secretary on 
board, he was much occupied m 
writing letters; and such was bis 
affability and condescension, that 
when the dinner hour arrived, he re* 
gularly called around him all the of- 
ficers— or at least as many as the table 
would accommodate. Every thing 
was shewn to us, excepting the Royal 
sleeping-room ; and for this oraiemun 
we were obliged to the ultra-loyalty 
of the ladies who had gone before us. 
Not contented with looking at a plain 
bed with calico curtains, many of 
theta pressed their lips to the quilt, 
and their cheeks to the pillow ; nay 
some of them even went so far as to 
commit the crime of petty larceny, 
by plucking small quantities of wool 
from the English blankets, and con- 
cealing the same within their glove* ; 
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and, altogether, the work of dikpida** 
tion was going forward so fast, that 
it was deafoed advisable to turn the 
key in the Royal sleeping apartment. 

1 should next attempt to describe 
the scene at the Theatre ; but so 
much hasaheadv been said on thesub* 
ject, that 1 shall refrain — at least be 
Tery brief. Never before did 1 wit- 
ness or experience such a tremendous 
aqueete. By half past two o'clock, 
tne doors of the pit and galleries were 
cotnoletely besieged, and, in spite of 
all ihe tain that fell, the company 
stuck at fast as a certain well-known 
weed. Indeed, by those in the centre 
of the crowd, who had scarcely room 
to breathe, the rain was regarded as a 
great relief ; and I observed numbers 
pushing out their tongues, with the 
new of catching the falling moisture. 
What with the rain and the perspi- 
ration, a smoke began to rise from 
the multitude, similar to what you 
have seen ascending from the side of 
a hill on a misty morning. Not a 
tenth of those who attended had the 
least chance of getting in, and of 
those who retired disappointed, the 
greater part appeared in the plight of 
persons returning from the wars. 
With coats torn, and neckcloths awry 
—fewer garments soiled, and hats 
squeezed into every possible shape, 
most of them had to retire to an inn 
to refit, before they could venture 
across the streets. One gentleman 
held so fast by another man's coat 
that the skirt at last came fairly away. 
And What do you think he found in 
the pocket ? u A couple of jargonel 
pan, perhaps, or a paper of pepper- 
mint drops. ' No such thing. He 
found what was far better, a bottle 
of excellent cold whisky punch, 
which he politely handed to a police 
officer, witn strict injunctions to drink 
the losers health. In spite of the 
crush, many attempts were made at 
pocket-pidong, as different gentle- 
men discovered from the cutting of 
their pantaloons. Indeed, from all 
we can learn, the light-fingered gen- 
try were far less idle than is general- 
ly supposed. One minister from the 
North lost £.25, and a Professor £.30, 
mod divers watches were conjured out 
°f the wearers* fobs, in spite of the 
mmmm precaution of concealing 
the chain and seals. On walking up 
the North Bridge one day, Towns- 


end recognised a well-dressed gentle- 
man, whom nobody but himself could 
have taken for a sharper, and who he 
politely desired “ to walk this way," 
to the great astonishment of the spec- 
tators. Most men, before they ven- 
tured abroad, were cautioned by their 
wives, sisters, and daughters, to leave 
their watches and money ; and upon 
the whole we think, the London 
thieves would Scarcely clear their ex- 
penses. Sawney's proverbial caution 
is in excellent defence against slight- 
of-hand operations, and many of the 
black-legs might have complained, 
with Haggart, “ that they had had 
their hanta in a dozen pockets with- 
out finding a stiver in one of them." 

Many amusing anecdotes are told 
of the mistakes that took place at 
the levee ; and indeed how could it 
be otherwise, considering the flutter 
and agitation of the moment, the 
newness of the thing to Scotsmen 
generally, and the prodigious haste 
with which the parties were hurried 
through the presence-chamber ? 1 1 is 
calculated, that the presentees passed 
his Majesty at the rate of 1 5 in the 
minute, which is almost as fast as a 
man can count sheep or homed cattle 
at a turnpike-gate No wonder then 
that many little mistakes were made 
— that one man bowed to the wrong 
person — that another kept retiring 
and kissing his own hand in place of 
his Majesty's — that a third did fealty 
with his palm in place of his lips, 
and that a fourth sneaked away side- 
long in place of bowing gracefully. 
The lord in waiting was constantly 
repeating, “ Pass on, pass on and 
at one time it is said his Majesty 
kindly reminded him that the mis- 
take was on his own part, and that 
he should rather say, 4 ‘ Kiss his 
Majesty's hand, and retire." It is 
very wicked in the newspaper Editors 
to record all the little faux pas that 
were made. Had 1 any refish for 
such stories, 1 could give you plenty 
of them ; but I prefer giving you an 
anecdote of a different character. 
When the King first appeared “ in 
“ the garb of <nd Gaul, not under- 
standing, perhaps, the use of the spor- 
ran, he appeared rather at a loss to 
dispose of his gloves, which a native 
Celt observing, lie very significantly 
pointed to his own pouch — a hint 
which was at once observed and im- 
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mediately acted upon. I should here 
mention that Wilkie, and an emi- 
nent landscape painter, attended at 
the levee the whole day, and that, 
from the arrangements made, the 
royal visit to Scotland bids fair to 
form the subject of a magnificent 
painting. 

Now, however, the King is gone 
home, and so are our country cou- 
sins — the crowd is dispersed, a 
dead calm has ensued,. and Auld 
Reike is again in statu quo . If the 
visit of bis Majesty threw us quite 
into ec8tatics, now that every ra- 
tional purpose of his coming among 
us is served, we are not at all sorry 
to see his back turned. Pray don't 
start at this seemingly disloyal sen- 
timent — a sentiment which is in 
every one’s heart, if not on every 
body’s lips. As to our loyalty, that, 
in spite of the ultras, is now placed 
beyond the shadow of doubt ; and as 
to the honour of lodging the Royal 
presence, we could have cheerfully 
“ held him as long and fast” as even 
England herself ; but in that case 
his Majesty must have lived as he 
lives in London, and allowed his 
dutiful and loyal subjects to mind 
their ordinary business. Holidays 
and rejoicings must be “ like Angel 
visits, few ami far between,” other- 
wise they would soon cease to be 
merry-makings at all. A great city 
cannot always be turned topsy-turvy ; 
neither can its inhabitants be perpe- 
tually on the oui five. Every thing 
earthly palls by repetition, and the 
greatest novelties in the world are 
only, ’as Bailie Nicol Jarvie says, "a 
nine days’ wonder.” This feeling is 
part and parcel of human nature — so 
much so, that we dare say even those 
privileged individuals admitted into 
the presence of royalty began to 
feel that their faculties 

u Strain’d to the height 

In that unwonted colloquy sublime, 

Sunk down and sought repair.” 

To a reflecting mind, it is something 
more than merely amusing, to mark 
the contrast betwixt Edinburgh as it 
was, and Edinburgh as it is. The 
Palace of Holyrood-house — 

w That noble, stately dome, 

Where Scotia’s Kings, of other years. 
Fam’d heroes, had their Royal home,—” 


after the cheerless repose of centu- 
ries, has had its court and chambers 
once more animated by the presence 
of a King, by the bustle and throng 
of the nobles of the land. If the 
simile be not deemed odious, it ap- 
peared like a bee-hive, which, after 
inglorious fumigation, having been 
laid aside through a long and dretry 
winter, is again restored, with its 
renovated swarm of tenants, all in 
bustle amid tbe glory of a cloudless 
summer sky— or as if, among the 
ruins of a Greek or Roman edifice, 
long bleached with sun and rain, 
some forgotten skull, — 

M Its broken arch, its ruin’d wall, 

Its chambers desolate, and portals foul—** 

had again been filled witty that 
thinking portion which gives anima- 
tion and expression to the human 
form, and had told us the tale of ages 
past. But now again all is quiet as 
heretofore at Holyrood — its newly- 
gilded spires and lamps glittering m 
the sunbeams, and a few sentinels 
walking their lonely rounds, are aH 
that remind the passer-by that sucb 
things were. Indeed, while we re- 
vert to what we bo recently witnessed, 
the whole appears like a dream, from 
which we are newly awake— all is 
changed. In place of picquets, tent* 
and tne thunder of artillery, we no^ 
find the “ woolly people ” peaceful!] 
feeding on the green acclivities <3 
Salisbury, while tne lasses are bleach 
ing their “ claes ” on tbe oppositt 
eminence : — balconies, scaffolds, an< 
all other temporary erections, haw 
disappeared as fast, one after another 
as the allegorical arches in the Visit* 
of Mirza. Where a thousand vehicle 
and the trampling of horsemen rat« 
tied along the streets, there are nos 
only a few worn-out hackney-coach 
men *, clubbing their mites for t 
forenoon refreshment, or yawninf 
themselves into ennui for want <* 
better employraen t. Their duty per 


* Since this communication at o* 
epistle-inditing friend was put in types 
the hackney-coachmen have also disap 
peared from our streets ; not, we believe 
from any fatigue or ennui, but far cause 
which the fanner of the post-horse tax « 
best account for— and his day of reckon 
ing will come. 
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fanned, or their curiosity gratified, 
thousands who rushed into town 
b*re rushed as hastily out of it — 
one man to his farm, and another to 
bis merchandize. The Highlander 
bis retired to his hill — the Low- 
lander to bis valley ; the Celt has 
exchanged his plaid and bonnet for a 
wig ana black gown — while the ar- 
cher, from drawing a long bow, has 
taken to the drawing of instruments 
that will put rather more into his 
pocket. Our fair fashionables, who 
did such execution with their eyes at 
the drawing-room, theatre, and as- 
semblies, have retired to the country, 
to fight their battles o’er again ; and 
eren persons in a humbler walk are 
taming the tables upon their country 
cousins, and leaving them little to 
boast of their free quarters whpe in 
Edinburgh. And, last of all, our 
udfedged sportsmen, substituting a 
shooting jacket for a court dress, are 
"andering over the moors, and ex- 
pending lots of powder and lead to 
▼ery little purpose. The grouse are 
by this time strong on the wing, and 
bare profited more by the jubilee af- 
forded them in the Royal visit, than 
by all the advertisements against 
li poachers, and unqualified persons/' 
®*rted in the newspapers during the 
last half century. And now that the 
bustle is over, every-day thoughts 
uyl occupations are resumed, and our 
rinds have subsided to their ordinary 
level, there is one moral truth de- 
ririhle from what is past, and its 
rill, small accents will be echoed in 
he breast of every reflecting person : 

this — the different parties who 
o lately met each other at the same 
wdal board, may, it is true, indivi- 
taaliy see each other here and there ; 
nt never, on this side of time, will 
be same groupes of individuals 
wet again. The consideration of this, 
rhile it gives effect to the King's 
&t, in rendering it an important 
a in the history of many a family, 
V having once more brought together 
& scattered members, must also re- 
mind them of how transitory a nature 
R all human enjoyments, which, 
ike the pageantry we so recently wit- 
l£ sred, speedily pass away. 

I am. 

My dear Sir, 

Yours ever, 

S. 


LONDON THEATRICAL CORRESPON- 
DENCE. 

London , Sept. 1st. 

Independently of the alteration 
I am about to notice, I have some 
reason for thinking, that the remarks 
in the Edinburgh Magazine for July 
last have been seen by the managers 
of some of the principal London 
newspapers : whether tne change be 
or be not attributable to this cause, 
certain it is, that the mode of getting 
up theatrical criticisms is wholly 
different in one or two of them to 
what it was only a month ago. For- 
merly, nothing was produced at 
any of our theatres, especially the 
laiger houses, but met with praise of 
some sort or other. If a play were 
unqualifiedly damned, it was hinted 
that the audience ought to have 
shewn a greater degree of lenity : if 
the plot were meagre, we were told 
that the incidents, though few, Were 
well arranged : if the characters were 
feeble, we were informed that they 
were judiciously varied ; and if the 
dialogue were “ flat, stale, and un- 
profitable," it was said, that though 
point and spirit might be wanting, 
there was a great deal of grace in the 
expressions, and that the scenes were 
conducted with gentlemanly ease and 
polite decorum. Precisely the same 
style of remark was adopted regarding 
actors. The task of theatrical criti- 
cism may, for aught I know, have 
fallen into different hands ; and all 
who have read the articles in “ The 
Times" of late, will have seen, that 
the writer has given his approbation 
to scarcely a single piece that has 
been brought forward; and great 
pains have been taken to Bhew, that 
the audience was much too indulgent 
to performances that met with its 
decided and continued applause. The 
unvaried cry has recently been, as 
far as relates to the affairs of the 
drama, 

Et quando uberior vitiorum copin 9 
At every step he halts, 

To point out some new faults ; 
and the solitary exception, (if it a- 
mount to an exception,) regards the 
farce of “ Gretna Green." After giv- 
ing the mere outline of the plot, the 
writer concludes his neutral article, 
by saying : — “ Such are the materials 
of the farce, and, aided by the efforts 
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of the dramatis persona, it obtained 
a favourable reception.” 

I do not mean to imply that this 
writer was wrong in tne censorious 
course pursued, though, if it pro- 
ceeded merely from a phlegmatic ha- 
bit, it could not be justified. I am 
inclined almost entirely to agree in 
the opinions he expressed. I men- 
tion the circumstance with praise ; 
and I am glad to see that the editors 
and proprietors of newspapers, (ge- 
nerally sufficiently opinionated and 
dogmatical,) are so ready to take a 
hint, given merely for the purpose of 
correcting an error, directly opposed 
to the real interests of the stage. No 
doubt, if this ehange of system be 
pursued, the prevalent and injurious 
notion will soon be removed, that 
the newspapers are under the influ- 
ence of the managers of the theatres; 
when, in fact, the only connection 
between them is formed by the ad- 
vertisement of the performance of the 
day, and the free admission, of which 
I spoke in a previous article. I re- 
peat, that, for several reasons, it 
would be much better if those free 
admissions were refused. 

London, Sept . 3. 

Mr Peake, and somebody else (but 
who, appeareth not) having written 
a piece which they called “ Gil Bias, 
at 1 T, 27, and 57,” it was represent- 
ed at the English Opera-House some 
nights ago. On its first performance 
it had a very narrow escape from 
being damned; but riext day, the 
authors taking scissors in hand, fell 
to work, and having cut out nearly 
a third of their production, it met 
with more success on the second 
night. If, on the following, they 
had reduced and abridged it another 
third, perhaps it would have been 
liked still better. The last act was 
like a lean-to, annexed to the first 
structure ; and as here the authors 
endeavoured to display more origin- 
ality, by departing from their story, 
they failed m proportion. 

It is probable tne opera would not 
have survived the fourth night's per- 
formance but for Miss Kelly, who, 
like a sort of guardian angel, seemed 
to take it under her especial protec- 
tion. It is needless to say how much 
she did for it, for every body knows 
that she is one of the most delight- 


fill actresses on the stage— foil of 
life, vivacity, and nature; yet her 
acting is the result of laborious study, 
and of the most refined art, although 
u The art which all this wrought appeared 
in no place.** 

She supported the character of Gil 
Bias at the age of seventeen— and 
the first act went off as well as could 
be wished. In the second act, Mr 
Peannan took up the part of Gil 
Bias at twenty-seven, as the bill said, 
“ of course grown and altered”— 
(t altered” indeed, but still, with the 
help of his voice, he was endurable. 
In the third act, in came Mr Bartley, 
and informed us that he how was 
Gil Bias, aged fifty-seven, “ grown 
and altered also ” — “ grown” most 
comfortably fat, and "altered” to an 
honest, blunt sort of a gentleman, 
patronised by the King of 8pain. 
This was the rock on which the an- 
thorg split, and, from the first night, 
the audience never listened with pa- 
tience through the third act*. It wad 
said in one of the daily prints, that 
the spectators were offended at the 
gross neglect of the unity of time ; 
but I do not believe that they would 
have cared a pin about it, if an air 
of probability, or even of possibility, 
had been thrown over the changes 
Though, as Dr Johnson truly argnrtJ 
in his preface to Shakespeare, thj 
audience is never actually deluded 
into a belief that the time or the 
lace are changed, people like to 
ave it made a little rnxwcmMtiW 
Here there was no attempt of the 
kind, or if there were, Mr Peake and 
his coadjutor completely failed in it 
Wilkinson and Wrench were the 
main props of the second act. 

The melo drama of “ Gordon At 
Gypsey” continues to be acted at 
intervals, and it is certainly improv- 
ed since its first representation 
Among other alteration^, I wondra 
that the incident of the tinder-bd 
has not been omitted, and its plan 
supplied with some less domestic 
mode of procuring a light in s umw 
ment of emergency. The who* 
audience is kept in suspense, wh3e 
Mr T. P. Cooke (the hero) pit 
through the operation of hanrraenfcg 
away with flint and steel, in order 

• Since the above was written, the 
third act has been wisely suppressed. 
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tint by a tine light, he may com- 
municate a signal to his companions, 
'flose who could make a blue light, 
could compound a little wild-fire to 
ignite it We do not require Mr T. 
P. Cooke “ to kindle fire from snow,” 
any more than we expect him to set 
the Thames on fire ; but if the spec- 
tators are to be thusiet into all the 
details, the manager might increase 
the properties of the theatre, by the 
purchase of Hertzner's Eupyrion. 
Hnkethman, of Bartholomew-fair 
memory, if I recollect rightly, is 
recorded in the Tattler, to nave lit a 
match at the ruby nose of bis coad- 
jutor ; and we have seen Grimaldi, 
iA oar own day, scorning the vulgar 
method, strike fire out of his eye, and 
thence set his wig in a blaze. It 
surely little became the dignity of 
“ Gordon the Gypsy ” to stand knock- 
ing the skin oft his knuckles for a 
quarter of an hour, like an old cook 
os a frosty morning : it would have 
been much more in character, for 
him, like Morgan te, to have taken 
a battaglio, or some thing like it, and 
struck fire out of the rock — 

— Morgante martclla 
CVarehbc fatto ritcalderc ghiaccio. 

Mr T. P. Cooke seems to mistake 
the ironical cries of bravo , at this 
part of the exhibition, for genuine 
marks of approbation of his skill in 
performing upon the flint and steel. 
It is a great absurdity to suppose that 
the audience feels the slightest interest 
a knowing bow be procures a light, 
ii long as the promised signal is 
Siren. 

Let me take this opportunity of 
taking who performs the principal 
anale gypsey ? She has a sweet defl- 
ate voice, though not powerful, and 
i face and figure that actually corres- 
pond. So large a portion of the 
by-bill is occupied by the names of 
ftessrs Cooke and others in double 
ipitala, that there does not seem to 
are been room to insert this young 
tdy’s name at all ; she is therefore 
Deluded under the comprehensive 
t emUra at the end. She sings the 
feble of the glee “ Who has seen the 
oilier a wife, without a fault. 

London Sept . 6th, 
The play-wrights of the present 
lay are deeply indebted to Henry 
vol. xi. 


IV. of France : The critic of the 
Drapeau Blanc a short time ago enu- 
merated eleven pieces in French and 
Italian, founded upon the romantic 
events of his reign, and it would not 
be difficult to mention nearly as many 
in English. He has been exhibited 
in Comedy, Opera, Farce, and Melo- 
drama: his assassination by Ravail- 
lac only remains to be converted into 
a tragedy. I recommend the subject 
to the talents of Sir Luinlcy St 
George Skeffington, author of “ the 
Sleeping Beauty,” and who has too 
long been a sleeping beauty himself. 

u Awake, my St George, leave all meaner 
things !” 

Henry IV. was the hero of what 
is called an Operetta performed at the 
Lycaeum last night. Waller is report- 
ed to have said of “ Paradise Lost,” 
— If length be a recommendation, 
it bath that, but assuredly no other,” 
and I say of this Operetta, “ If short- 
ness be a recommendation, it hath 
that, but assuredly no other.” Yet 
without interest in the plot, novelty 
in the incidents, originality in the 
characters, point in the dialogue, or 
grace in the music, it was (by the 
kind permission of a summer audi- 
ence) successful. If ever I write for 
the stage, let me have a good-humour- 
ed, easily-satisfied summer audience 
for ray judges. It consists very much 
of those charitable souls, who think 
of men by their intentions. If they 
see that an author intends to be very 
entertaining — intends to excite inter- 
est, though he fails — intends to be 
poetical, though he only reaches “ the 
sublime of bombast — • or intends to 
make a joke, though he only attains 
the point that excites and disappoints 
expectation, they take the will for 
the deed: pars magna bonitatis est 
veil e fieri bonum. Such was the opi- 
nion of one of the most charitable of 
the ancients. 

I know not who was the author of 
the production of last night: it bore 
the title of “ The Fair Gabrielle,” 
and was chiefly had because it was not 
good. As a man next me in the pit 
observed, “ it was like a chip in por- 
ridge, very innocent.” It answered 
nearly the same purpose as the nap 
after dinner, recommended by Dr 
Kitchener, and though only in one 
act, (so that time was hardly allowed 
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for growing impatient,) I observed 
several of the few persons in the 
boxes “ aid, nid, noddin, " before the 
end of it. The only incident is the 
escape of Henry from four soldiers 
of tne League, by means of the dis- 
guise of a private of his own army. 
He is received and protected by the 
Count D’Estr&s, father of Gabrielle, 
to whom the King, in the usual terms, 
rofesseshisattachment,and to whom 
e is married on the unexpected con- 
clusion of hostilities. This is the 
whole story, and it required a good 
many songs and choruses to spin it 
out even into one act. There is not 
one joke from beginning to end, and 
the language is the tamest and most 
common-place stuff imaginable: to 
use a line of Davenant's in Gondibcrt, 

“ There nought is writ too hard for sud- 
den eyes.” 

The audience was not once troubled 
with the exercise of thought, and not 
the slightest tax was imposed upon 
their understandings. The music was 
generally as spiriuess as the words 
were namby-pamby. Mr Reeve pro- 
duced one duet, and “ Barham Li- 
vius, Esquire” the remainder. May 
I ask wliy this gentleman is thus 
dignified m the play-bills so exclu- 
sively ? While he continued an a- 
mateur composer, people might think 
he hod some claim to the title of 
Esauire; but now he has made a 
trade of it, and has turned musician 
for pay, he must take his rank accor- 
dingly. Wc shall soon see actors 
announced as J. Barnard, Esquire, 
R. Jones, Esquire , or Tobias Atkins, 
Esquire . There was a time when 
the names of actors were given with- 
out any addition. Even “ Romeo 
Coates'* was only called Mr Coates, 
though “ an amateur of distinction." 

Miss Carew played the fair Gab- 
rielle, or, as it was pronounced by 
the actors, Gob-riclle : in the same 
way they all aspirated the H in Hen- 
ri. If foreign orthoepy, in these days 
of French fashions, must be adhered 
to, at least more pains ought to have 
been taken in instructing those who, 
on this occasion, were to observe it. 
Miss Carew did all that voice and 
skill could do for the airs assigned 
her : she would have looked the part 
better if she had avoided making 
such faces when sbe sang. Miss Po- 


vey, with her “ cheerful morning 
looks," and sprightly manner, contri- 
buted in no slight degree to keep the 
audience awake. The chief male 
parts were filled by Mr T. P. Cook 
and Mr Pearman : they played re- 
spectably, and the latter exhibited 
some comic talent, which I did not 
expect He has a good voice, but is 
essentially a vulgar singer. 

London , Sept. 9. 

I just mentioned, in a former let- 
ter, the farce of w Gretna Green,” by 
Mr Beazeley. I did not see it till 
last night, which was, I think, the 
eighth or ninth time of performance. 
I consider it one of the best things 
of the kind produced for several sea- 
sons ; and tnc title appears to be not 
the least taking part of it. The new 
Marriage Act has thrown so many dif- 
ficulties in the way of matrimony, 
that it would not be wonderful if his 
Reverence, the blacksmith, were here- 
after to have a good deal more em- 
ployment than he has found of late. 
This farce may serve to remind many 
“ a longing, loving, but unlinked 
pair," of the expedient ; though, if 
they were disposed to resort to it, it 
is probable that one party, at least, 
(I need not say which,) would not 
need that it should be brought to re< 
collection. 

It is not necessary to enter into the 
plot of this afterpiece, which ia by m 
means complicated, but, at the sarai 
time, full of incident, diversity, ami 
bustle. The plaudits of the aod»< 
ence were not confined to its re-an- 
nouncement, but accompanied the aci 
tors throughout, who went thnmgn 
their parts with the utmost spirit; 
Miss Kelly, and Wrench, the one ai 
a maid-servant, and the other as 
valet, imposing upon each other as 
fine lady and an accomplished nobM 
roan, played admirably.* Wrench j 
a performer who has not had fifl 
justice done to his comic talents 1 
easy, off-hand, impudent parts, whet 
a mixture of nonchalance and co< 
fidencc is wanted. The diakogi 
throughout is smart, with now asp 
then a spice of that rare commodity 
wit. Of the jokes some are bad, soap 
good, some new, and some old ; bd 
even the bad are laughable, and tl 
old have an air of novelty. T| 
songs are lively, and not too nums 
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ihms. Upon the whole, the only raa- labour under the unnatural absurdi- 
teml fault 1 could find with the tv of his character. Besides these* 
face, when 1 saw it, was, that it was there was a dragoon officer, repre- 
too short This defect may, in part, sen ted by Johnson, vice Jones, who 
be remedied by seeing it again ; and seems to have adopted our notion of 
it will well bear repetition. his unfitness for the part of a gentle* 

man ; an Irish servant, with no 
London , Sept . 11. humour, and a little brogue, which 
1 began to think that I should, often passes for it; an East India 
this month, have nothing to say about Lord, who has made his fortune in 
the Haymarket theatre, but that a questionable wav ; a coun- 

ts farce, under the title of “ Fa- gentleman, who delights in suc- 
.inilj Jars,” (scarcely worth more no- couring the distressed, an uncom- 
tice than the insertion of its name,) TOon character, and very unlike life ; 
had been brought forward, with an * French valet, a cheating inn-kccp- 
Irish sort of er, several peasants, and an abun- 

dance of bailiffs, creditors, smugglers, 
“Saccos, that leaves the victory in wreckers, robbers, footmen, and little 
doubt.” boys and girls. The principal female 

part (Lydia) was assigned to Miss 
However, the night before l&s^a new Baton, whose voice seems to improve 
«nnic opera was suddenly, and almost as she gains confidence ; but the ac- 
wiihout previous announcement, pro- tion, or rather inaction, of her right 
dneed, called “ Morning, Noon, and hand, is still very awkward. Mrs H. 
Night, or the Romance of a Bay.” Johnstone was a shipwrecked and 
H ith reference to its title, it may be mysterious lady, who afterwards 
remarked, that the first act only com- turns out to be only the wife of a 
prized two days, or, at all events, dragoon. Mrs Garrick was a bar- 
two nights ; and, throughout, there maid, Mrs Jones a waiting-maid, and 
was such an alternation of light and Mrs Pearse an old-maid. Such is the 
darkness, that to measure the time stuff of which the opera is made, al- 
isteoded to be consumed was a hope* though 1 have not space nor inclina- 
las undertaking. There was some tion to enter into the details of the 
attempt at novelty in the plot, which, manufacture. All the strength of 
is our day of barren invention, ought the house, (excepting Mr Jones, I 
lobe a strong recommendation ; but beg his pardon,) was employed ; and 
its involutions, and the number of in order to render the piece at all in- 
penons engaged in it, (if only haff tclligible, it was found necessary to 
of them were made prominent,) resort to the novelty of giving both 
would require the length of some iff the names of the characters and the 
those Spanish plays which extended players in the bills of the first day. 
•ometimes to twenty or thirty jorna* The dialogue, in some scenes, did 
dot. This new comic opera was li- not want spirit, and one or two equi- 
mited, as usual, to three acts ; and voques, (though stale expedients,) 
aa there was a great deal to be done, were well kept’ up. The choruses 
the stage was usually in a sufficient were by far too numerous and too 
bustle. noisy. The original music by Mr 

The two principal male personages. Perry, (not Mr Parry,) was in gene- 
are a poetical pear and a sentimental ral poor, with the exception of a 
highwayman. The first of these, Greelt liberty song, given by Miss 
Lord Scribble ton, was performed by Paton with admirable skill and ef- 
Liston, in his usual style ; but he feet. Three popular airs, adapted to 
grew a little too corpulent for his pe- new words, were exceedingly well 
culiar cast of humour. This part received by the audience. It is to be 
might have been made the vehicle of wondered that the hint is not taken, 
a little good-natured satire, (if there and that some author does not write 
be such a thing A but if the author an opera with songs fitted to well- 
bad had talent, ne had not room for known and approved melodies. Per- 
il. Hie sentimental highwayman, haps it is an answer to this sugges- 
sungaler, wrecker, and pickpocket, tion to say, that it was done by Gay, 
was played by Terry, who seemed to and that the words must in that ease 
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contain a little meaning, if not wit, 
now held superfluities. 

The opera, which is said to be by 
Mr Dibdin, was well received. The 
audience was luckily in the best pos- 
sible humour, as may be judged from 
the fact, that they gave a jmn three 
rounds of applause. A bailiff, fearing 
he was about to arrest a lord by mis- 
take, says, that if he does so, “ a' 
writ will be sent down to make him 
appear" (i. e. a peer). Liston had 
been some time off the stage, and the 
spectators began to be much distress- 
ed for a laugh. 


THE LAST DAYS OP THE QUEEN OP 
PRUSSIA ; 

fussed with her father at New Strelitz and 
Hohen Gieritz, in Mccklcnburgh, from 
the 25th of June to the 19th of July 
1810, which latter day closed her mor- 
tal existence. 

From the German. 

T ii e Queen of Prussia had intend- 
ed visiting her father, the Duke of 
Mecklenburgh, on his birtli-day, the 
I Oth of October, but in the month of 
June, she already felt so ardent a de- 
sire to behold once more her native 
land and beloved relatives, that she 
intreated the King to consent to an 
immediate journey to Strelitz, al- 
though she was awaro that the Duke 
had thoughts of going to Pyrmont. 
Contrary to the general expectation, 
her request was acceded to, and the 
King promised to bring her back 
himself, from Strelitz. The Queen’s 
joy was unbounded, and the feeling 
of heartfelt and almost infantine de- 
light /’Which breathes throughout 
her letters to her father, on the sub- 
ject, cannot be read without emotion. 
Here, in the land of her birth, the 
news of her coming diffused univer- 
sal gladness. Father, brothers, and 
sister, city and country, were filled 
with joy, at the prospect of welcom- 
ing this matchless woman to. the 
home of her ancestors ; of seeing her 
once more in her native land, under 
the paternal roof which she had left 
in her cradle. Her arrival was fixed 
for the 25th of June. No dazzling 
preparations were made for her recep- 
tion. Flowers and fresh verdure, the 
voluntary^ homage of all, were to im- 
press her mind on entering, with a 


kindly image of her native town, and 
to present her the assurance that the 
day which brought her back to os 
was to all of us a festival, a day of 

i ubilee and happiness. The Duke 
lad met her at Furs ten berg, with his 
two sons and youngest daughter 
About five o'clock in the afternoon 
die arrived. At the entrance of the 
town, she was received by the Magis- 
tracy ; and the Burgomaster, inspir- 
ed by her illustrious presence, spoke 
as he had never spoken before. The 
Queen sat in an open carriage. By 
her side was her venerable father, 
and opposite to them, her sister and 
brothers. Thus filled, the carriage 
moved slowly along ; and loud shouts 
of joy from the multitude were only 
interrupted by the tears of emotion, 
which? this spectacle, the most mov- 
ing ever witnessed within the city, 
involuntarily drew from every eye. 
He who could seek to describe by 
words, the feeling excited by the ap- 
pearance of the Queen, must have 
been a stranger to the celestial ex- 
pression of her countenance, to the 
angel purity which breathed around , 
her. To use the words of Adam 
Miillcr, “ her influence was inde- , 
scribablc, as her loss is irreparable." | 
At the entrance of the palace, the | 
Queen was received by her grand- | 
mother, the Dowager Landgravine of 
Hesse Darmstadt, whom she had 
never seen since the commencement 
of the war, as the advanced age of - 
this venerable lady had prevented 
her from aocompanjring the Duke on 
his journey to Berlin, at the time of 
his daughter’s return to that capital. 
The Queen sprang out of the carriage 
into the arms of her grandmother, 
the affectionate guardian of her child- 
hood ; and many tears were shed by 
both, of mingled joy and sorrow. 

The Queen wishing to pass the 
greatest^part of her visit within the 
.bosom of her family, only one day 
was allowed for the inhabitants of the 
town to pay their respects to her. On 
the 27th a oourt was held — all were 
assembled — the Queen entered, and 
every one felt inspired with a feel- 
ing of calm delight at beholding her. 
The exalted majesty, the hallowed 
mildness of her whole aspect, it is 
impossible for words to describe. 
She seemed to us a tried and purified 
being, whose course pn earth was i 
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finished, and whom the ties of lore 
alone withheld from immortality. I 
had not seen her for seven years. She 
was then more youthful, more bloom- 
ing, and, perhaps, to many might 
have appeared more beautiful, but to 
me, she had never been so perfect as 
now. Her lovely, noble features, 
bore marks of the deepest suffering, 
and when her eyes were turned to- 
wards Heaven, they seemed as if in- 
voluntarily aspiring after their home. 
She greeted me like an old friend, and 
tDshe said was expressive of her de- 
light on being restored to her father 
and family circle. After dinner, several 
ladies of her more immediate acquain- 
tance were standing together, amongst 
whom I was one, when the Queen 
fame up to us. We admired her 
pearls— “ 1 love them too/' said she, 
“ ami kept them still, when circum- 
stances obliged me to give up ray dia- 
monds. These suit me better, for 
they are the emblems of tears, and I 
haye shed so many !” She then 
pointed out to us the miniature of 
the King. (% It is the best likeness 
of him which I possess/' said she, 
“ and never leaves me.” One of her 
^dy companions, whose bad state of 
health did not allow of her attending 
the Court, had permission given her 
to Pay her respects in the morning, 
and was received by the Queen, with 
“*r own affectionate cordiality and 
openness of heart. Every thing she 
Wered in the unreserved conversa- 
ion of this morning, proved that she 
f*d borne all her struggles and suf- 
migg as a true heroine ; and that 
bpogh her unmerited misfortunes 
®ght be the means of undermining 
*r health, and shortening her exist- 
we, they never could bend her 
pint, nor debase her soul. On the 
flowing day, (the 28th of June,) the 
dug arrived, and was welcomed 
ftb an affection, but seldom to be 
unessed in the wedded life of RoyaJ- 
The Queen several times ex- 
isaed how happy she felt at thus 
ceiring her husband under her fa- 
ir’s roof, as a daughter of the 
wse, and as a Princess of Meck- 
oburgh. The whole family assent- 
ed in the Duke's apartment, from 
«nce they went to visit the chapel 
longing to the Palace. The Queen 
ly remained behind with her 
other, and exclaimed in the fulness 


of her heart, “ Dear George, now 
for the first time am 1 quite happy!” 
She then sat down at her father’s 
table, and wrote on a sheet of paper 
the following words in French : 

u MY DEAR FATHER, 

To-i>ay I am indeed happy, as 
' your daughter, and as the wile of the 
best of husbands. 

Louise.” 

j\ r cw St r elite, June 28, 1810. 

These were the last words she ever 
wrote. They are preserved in the 
family as a holy relic. 

To German hearts it cannot hut 
be painful, that this noble German 
woman and Princess should thus 
have perpetuated her mo6t sacred 
feelings in a foreign idiom, and not 
in the expressive, energetic language 
of her people. But the mania then 
prevalent, but now gradually sub- 
siding, had had its influence on her 
education ; and though thc.habits of 
youth were continued in her riper 
years, we need not aught to assure 
us, that she was, iq spirit and iu 
truth, a genuine German. 

On the evening of the 28th, the 
Count left town for Hohen Gieritz,as 
the King wished to be in the coun- 
try during the time of his visit to 
his father-in-law. 

On the 29th, the Queen found her- 
self indisposed, oppressed with head- 
ache and languor. She, however, 
appeared at dinner, but was obliged 
to retire to her room soon after. To- 
wards evening, she seemed better; 
and as it was always her wish not to 
interfere with the enjoyments of 
others, but rather to promote them 
even at the expcnce of her own, she 
•came down into the garden, to join 
the rest of the family at tea. Here, 
for the last time, were those most 
dear to her heart assembled around 
her, in gaiety and happiness, little 
dreaming of the awful blow, destin- 
ed so soon to fall on their beloved 
one, and plunge them all in bitter 
affliction, only to end with' their 
lives. This little spot, the scene of 
her last earthly wanderings, is for 
ever hallowed by the recollection of 
that hour ; and the appropriate mo- 
nument which now adorns it, will 
preserve it sacred in the memory of 
posterity. 
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The Queen retired early to rest. 
On the following morning she was 
to accompany the King, (who could 
scarcely bear to be deprived of her 
society, even for a single day,) as far 
as Reinsberg ; and so accustomed 
was she to make her own conveni- 
ence subservient to the wishes of her 
husband, that she had not the slight- 
est idea of allowing her indisposition 
to interfere with this project. Hither- 
to, she had declined all medical 
assistance ; but waking the next 
morning with violent cough and 
fever, the Duke insisted upon calling 
in the aid of his physician in ordh* 
naiy. Counsellor Hieronymi. On his 
arrival, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the Queen, he assured 
her she could not attempt to travel, 
without incurring the most serious 
consequences. The King, therefore, 
put off his journey, to wait the re- 
sult of her illness ; and on the 3d of 
July, the Queen having been relieved 
by bleeding, he set off for Berlin, in 
the hope of returning in a few days, 
to escort her home in perfect conva- 
lescence. 

In the course of this week, her dis- 
order seemed greatly to diminish — 
the fever was abated, and the cough 
less violent, yet she was unusually 
languid, and frequently fainted on 
attempting to rise or change her po- 
sition, while her attendants remarked 
4hat she was much more low and 
anxious than on any previous illness. 
As her room had a southern aspect, 
and proved excessively hot, the Duke 
offered her his own, on the lower 
storv. To this she was carried, and, 
in the hurry of the moment, laid on 
her father s bed — a bed which, it was 
tlie will of the Almighty, she should 
only cliange for her eternal rest- 
ing-place. Throughout her illness, 
she was invariably kind, patient, and 
gentle, but preferred being alone, or 
with very few attendants, as the pre- 
sence of many fatigued and oppressed 
her. On the eleventh or twelfth day, 
the cause of her sufferings declared it- 
self, and the disorder was pronounced 
to be an inflammation of the lungs. 
Meanwhile, the King had himself 
been taken ill, and unable to satisfy 
himself, in person, of the state of the 
Queen, he dispatched Dr Heim, to 
learn every particular of her disor- 
der, who agreed with Hieronymi in 


the persuasion, that if the inflamma- 
tion did not extend, her life roigbi 
yet be saved, but that in future, ii 
would be necessary for her to be at 
watchful over her health as she ba( 
hitherto been careless of it. Wit l 
these tidings, Heim returned to Ber- 
lin, and Hieronymi continued t< 
send to the King daily, every possi- 
ble detail of the progress of the dis 
ease. About this time, the Queei 
received a letter from her eldcs 
daughter, the Princess Charlotte 
.written on her birth-day, and bitter 
ly lamenting the absence of her dear 
ly-lovcd mother. So simply tw 
sweetly had the little Princess cx 
pressed, in this letter, her feelings o 
filial love and veneration, that th 
Queen, overcome by emotion, wa 
obliged to request that the reading o 
it might be discontinued ; and evci 
afterwards it affected lier so much 
that she never was able to hear i 
to the end. Towards the end of th 
week, the Queen seemed rapidly re 
covering. She was more cheerful 
had better appetite and sleep, t» 
every one was full of sanguine bop: 
of her speedy and entire recovery 
But the will of the Eternal one hi 
decreed otherwise ! On Monda; 
morniug, she was seized with viokfl 
spasms in the chest, which lasted k 
five hours. During all this tra^ 
she was in the most imminent das 
ger, and after this attack Ilieronj* 
ceased to eutertain the slightest hop 
of saving her. He pronounced | 
spasms to he occasioned by mi* 
ganic derangement of the heart, 
now thought it necessary to p* 
the Duke for the inevitable 1 
which awaited him. The vend 
Prince received the intelligence 
the deep affliction of a father, 
the pious resignation of a Chris 
Couriers were sent to hasten tb< 
turn of the King, who was nof 
pec ted until Friday ; and Hein 
ordered to Set off without delay 
to bring with him several < 
physicians and surgeons. The 
rived on the Tuesday following 
unanimously agreed in Hierou 
opinion, that the Queen would i 
leave HohcnGieriU alive. Thesp 
had again returned, though 
somewhat less violence, every ■ 
tancc human science could auj 
having been incessantly admin 
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ed to alleviate their pangs. The 
Queen still appeared unconscious of 
danger. A letter from the King was 
brought to her, and her joy at receiv- 
ing it was indescribable ; she kept it 
doie to her heart, and several times 
exclaimed, “ Oh ! what a letter is 
this ! How happy are those who re- 
vive letters like mine !" Her desire 
to see the King was excessive. It 
appeared to her a long time until 
Friday, and great was her delight on 
hearing that ne was expected sooner. 
Throughout all her illness, she pre- 
serred, unalloyed, her own sweetness 
of disposition, enduring pain with 
the utmost patience, and expressing, 
with the meekest piety, her grati- 
tude to God for every alleviation of 
luffermg. The vanity of all hu- 
man greatness, she expressed in a 
few words equally just and forcible ; 
u 1 am a Queen/* said she, “ yet I 
cannot move my arm !** Oh ! that all 
the great ones of the earth could 
have received this deeply important 
kssonfrom her dying lips! OnWed- 
nesdajr evening, she seemed, for the 
first tune, to be inspired with a pre- 
sentiment of her approaching disso- 
lution. Thoughtfully, with her fin- 
ger raised, she said to Heim, who 
sitting by her bed — “ What if 
I should be taken away from the 
Kingand my children ?" She thought 
only on those she loved, not of her- 
fdf, not of her own sorrow, on leav- 
ing all who were dear to her, on being 
cut off in the bloom of her existence. 
The beginning of the night was to- 
lerably calm. The whole family con- 
tinued to sit up, excepting the Duke, 
who, by desire of the physicians, had 
hid himself on the bed, if not to 
|hep, at least to repose. About three 
u’dodt, the Queen became restless, 
•nd the spasm returned. The Duke 
was called, in compliance with his 
orders, and on hearing that the awful 
crisis was now near at hand, he ex- 
claimed, with Christian humility, 
“Lord! thy ways are not as our 
*ays." At four o'clock, the King 
drived with his two eldest sons. The 
topeless state of his wife had only 
wen disclosed to him upon the jour- 
toy, having, through a mistaken 
kindness, been hitherto concealed 
Vora him. Who can describe the 
toguish of this meeting ? — And on 
dl this heart-rending misery, the 


rising sun smiled in its eternal 
brightness. 

The Queen’s delight was unspeak- 
able, at once more beholding her hus- 
band and children. The King's 
self-command, fora moment, yielded 
to his affliction. When he had left 
the room, the Queen said to these 
around her, “ The King seems as if 
he were taking leave of roe ; tell him 
he must not do so, or else 1 shall die 
directly." The unhappy husband 
summoned all his resolution, and, 
from this moment, tried to persuade 
his dying partner that he still hoped 
for the best, and did not believe her 
in danger. But how cruelly his 
heart was torn with anguish, may be 
imagined from the few words he ut- 
tered in reply to the Queen's grand- 
mother, who was endeavouring to 
comfort him by the assurance that 
nothing was impossible to the Al- 
mighty, and that, while life remain- 
ed, there yet was hope. - “ Alas I" 
said he, “ if she were not mine, she 
might yet recover ; but since she ia 
my wife, she will surely die !" 

The fatal hour approached: the 
whole family were assembled in the 
chamber of the Queen. The King 
held her right hand — the Princess 
of Solms, kneeling opposite, had ta- 
ken the other — the tiiree physicians, 
Heim, Hieronymi, and Goricke, 
stood around tne bed. The Queen 
complained of want of air, and Hie- 
ronymi advised her to stretch out 
her arms, and raise herself higher in 
the bed. “ I cannot do it," she re- 
plied ; and the Doctor went to her 
assistance. For a moment she left 
her arms in this position ; then, 
sinking down again, she said, “ That 
docs not relieve me cither. There is 
no rest for me but death !" 

After a short stillness, she cried 
out, “ Lord Jesus ! make it short !" 
— breathed once more, and expired. 
Gently was her soul wafted back to 
its Maker, and its beautiful tene- 
ment remained behind unaltered: 
calm was she and lovely, like a sleep- 
ing saint. The King had sunk down, 
but made an effort to raise himself — 
kissed the dear lips, and closed for 
ever those eyes, his guiding stars, 
which had faithfully lighted him 
along his path of sorrow. 

For some minutes all was silent : 
then was every one given up to his 
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own affliction ; yet none profaned 
that holy feeling by the wild and 
passionate effusions of despair. The 
lamentations of all were not unwor- 
thy the gentle, pure, and beautiful 
spirit, which had just winged its way 
to heaven. 

On the first meeting of the King 
and the Duke, they fell into each 
other's arras, and remained thus for 
some time, in speechless agony. Too 
well did they feel that nothing could 
heal the wound inflicted on their 
hearts. Half an hourafterwards arriv- 
ed the Princess Charlotte and Prince 
Charles, who had hoped to find their 
mother still living. Their father re- 
ceived them, and led them to the bo- 
dy, from which he could not tear him- 
self away. Unceasingly did he return 
to it, and lead his children again and 
again (particularly the Crown Prince) 
to the deatli-bea of their mother. 
His sorrow was manly and resigned : 
he surrounded himself with his chil- 
dren, slept in the midst of them, 
and could not bear them to leave 
him. In the evening his two sisters 
arrived, the Princesses of Orange 
and of Hesse. They were inconso- 
lable, threw themselves on the body, 
and kissed its lifeless hands. “ She 
was always a sister to us," they cried : 
“ never shall we find such another !'* 
The same tribute was poured forth 
from every mouth, for she had been 


every thing to all : her lovely, gentle 
spirit had reigned in every heart. 

On the following morning the bo- 
dy was opened, and several substan- 
ces of the polypus nature were found 
to have formed themselves within 
the vessels, of the heart. Hierooy- 
mi’e fears were therefore but too 
well-founded. That generous heart, 
filled with good-will towards all, and 
nobly forgiving its own deepest inju- 
ries, had been worn by bitter sorrow- 
ing over the misfortunes of its coun- 
try. In charity with all the world, 
at peace with her Maker, the name 
of her Saviour on her expiring lips, 
the lloyal Sufferer died of a broken 
heart ! 

On the evening of the 20th, the 
King and his family left Hoben- 
Gieritz, and the remains of his saint- 
ed wife followed on she 25th, escort- 
ed by the officers of her father’s 
household. How fearful was the 
contrast! We had welcomed her 
with green boughs and flowers : wo 
carried her back with weeds of 
mourning ! The Prussian escort re- 
ceived the body at the entrance of 
the pine-woods on the boundaries. 
Slowly and mournfully rolled the | 
hearse over the bridge, and soon dis- 
appeared from bur eyes. We re- 
turned to the world of the living, 
but with that in our souls which no 
time, no change can extinguish. ! 


ABSTRACT OF RETURNS UNDER THE POPULATION ACT, I. CEO. IV. C. 94- 

Having been favoured with a very important Parliamentary document, 
entitled, “ Abstract of the Answers and Returns made pursuant to an Act 
passed in the first year of the Reign of his Majesty King Geoige IV., en- 
titled, f An Act for taking an Account of the Population of Great Bri- 
tain, and of the Increase or Diminution thereof/ ” we have availed eurtelm 
of this opportunity to extract the Returns made under the Act for Scotland: 
and in order that our readers may have the whole of this important docu- 
ment collected together, and convenient for reference, a portion will be 
printed, in successive Numbers, till the whole be completed, and the page* 
marked in an independent series, that it may be bound together at the end of 
our Eleventh Volume. 
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LONDON. 

The first part of Baker's History and 
Antiquities of Northamptonshire, will ap- 
pear in folio in a few days. 

The Handled of Mere, forming part 
of Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s History of 
Modem Wiltshire, will speedily be pub* 
fehed in folio. 

Mr Artis, of Milton, near Peterbo- 
rough, announces a series of Plates, illus- 
trative of the recent discoveries in the ex- 
cavated remains of the Roman town of 
Captor. It will contain plans of the 
principal buildings, and correct represen- 
tations of the Mosaic and Fresco designs, 

implements, utensils, coins. See. 

The Rev. R. llennah is preparing an 
Attaint of the Lime Rocks of Plymouth, 
*ith engravings of the animal remains 
fc*nd in them. 

Mr C. Mills, author of w the History 

the Crusades,” Ac. is preparing for 
Publication the History of Rome from . 
the earliest Period to the Termination of 
the Empire, in ten volumes octavo ; an 
tapoftant work, and long a desideratum 
ia Eagjfrh literature. 

Shortly will be published. Travels 
thnwgh the Holy Land and Egypt, by 
W. R. Wilson, Esq. of Kelvin-bank, 
North Britain, illustrated with engravings. 

A new volume of the I tom bay Trans- 
mkm % illustrated by numerous plates, 
bin the press. 

Mr Elmcs’s Memoirs of the Life and 
Wc*ks of Sir Christopher Wren, are in 
great forwardness, and will be published 
«dy in the winter. 

Speedily will be published, in two vo- 
lume* octavo, Views of Ireland, Moral, 
Political, aod Religious, by John O’Dris- 
E*q. 

pr Carey has in the press a small neat 
•fcwo of Statius, in addition to the forty- 
retimes of the Regent’s Pocket Clas- - 
■^already published. 

A System of General Anatomy, by W. 
*«Dace, M. R. I. A. Lecturer on Ana- 
****7 >nd Surgery, Ac. is in the press. 
1* will include all that is valuable in the 
“ Anatomic Generate” of Bichat, and in 
fc additions to the same work by Bcc- 
together with such facts as have 
torn ascertained in this country. 

Speedily will be published, Illustrations 
°f the Enquiry respecting Tuberculous 
with coloured engravings, show- 
ing in tn especial manner the progress of 
teberdes in the lungs, by John Baron, 
M.IX &c. 

Mr Arthur Kershaw is preparing- for 
▼o L. XI. 


publication, a Treatise on the Seventy 
Weeks of DanieL 

The first number of Anatomical and 
Physiological Commentaries, by Herbert 
Mayo, Surgeon and Lecturer in Anato- 
my, is in the press. 

. The Aphorisms of Hippocrates, with 
a translation into Latin and English, are 
preparing by Mr T. Coar. 

In a few days will be published, illus- 
trated by coloured plates, a new edition, 
with additions, of Mr Mawe’s Treatise 
on Diamonds and Coloured Stones, in- 
cluding their history, natural and com- 
mercial. 

A Treatise on Conchology, by Mr 
Mawe, is printing, in which the Linnean 
system is adhered to, and the specie# that 
differ in form, Ac. are put into divisions. 

The Life of Mr Emery, late of Covcnt 
Garden Theatre, comprising a brief his- 
tory of the stage, and numerous anecdotes 
of contemporary performers, fbr the last 
ten years, is in the press. 

In September will appear a Memoir of 
the Life of the celebrated Sir Hudson 
Lowe y with a black profile likeness, by 
an Officer of the 53d. 

In the press. Walker’s New Ciphering 
Books, on a plan entirely original, con- 
taining a sufficient number of examples 
to exercise the scholar, arranged in easy 
progression. 

Mr Brodie has made considerable pro- 
gress in a second edition (with the addi- 
tion of some new cases,) of Pathological 
Observations on Diseases of the Joints. 

The Church in Danger, more from the 
Profligacy and Rapacity of its own Clergy 
than from Sectaries, by Patrick Connelly, 
a Catholic priest, will soon appear. 

Three Letters to Henry Brougham, 
Esq. M.P. on the Licensing System, by 
a Clerk in the Excise, are printing. 

The Rev. T. Durant, of Poole, has in 
the press a second edition, with correc- 
tions, of Memoirs and Select Remains of 
an only Son. 

Mr Overton, of Chelsea, has in the 
press an entirely new View of the Apo- 
calyptic Numbers. 

Moral Hours, a poem, from the pen of 
the Rev. J. Jones, M.A. will soon appear. 


EDINBURGH. 


In the press, an Account of Interesting 
Roman Antiquities recently discovered 
in the North-west of Fife? ascertaining 
the site of the great Battle fought bc- 
twixt Galgacus and Agricola, and the Bat- 
3 C 
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ties of Lochore and Stormont ; including, Royal College of Physicians, Lecturer on 
likewise, the discovery of the remains Midwifery and on the diseases of Women 
and positions of Five Roman Towns — the and Children. 

Urbs, Orea, Lindum, Victoria, Guidi, In a few days will be published, in one 
and Alauna ; with Historical Notices re- volume octavo, a Treatise on Practical 
lative to the uses and design of the Round Store-Farming, as applicable to the moun- 
Towcr of Abemethy. Illustrated by a tainous region of Ettrick Forest, and the 
niap and plans. By the Rev. Andrew pastoral districts of Scotland in general ; 
Small, Edenshead. To be published by by the Honourable William John Napier, 
subscription. 7s. 6d. F.R.S.E. Post-Captain in the Navy, a 

An elegant edition of Heintccii Ekmemta Vice-president of the Pastoral Society of 
Juris Civilis, se c un dum ordlnem Insti - Selkirkshire, Ac. Ac. Ac. 
ttitioncm, comprehending the very able In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
Notes of Professor Biener, Will be ready lished, the Spirit of the Union ; or, a 
for publication before the month of No- Narrative of the treatment received fay 
vember. A gentleman of undoubted qua- the Congregation of the United Secession 
lificatkms has undertaken to correct the Church, Queen Ann's Street, Dunferm- 
press ; and, as he has detected many line, in the late attempt to nominate and 
typographical errors in the Leipsic im- elect their Minister; with Explanatory 
pression of 1789, this new edition will Notes and Reflections, 
probably be considered as the best that has Sermons and Treatises, by the late 

yet appeared. Rev. George Murray, Minister of North 

Early next winter will be published, Berwick, author of “ Evidence of Mira- 
elegantly printed in one volume small cles, Ac.** To be published by subscript 
quarto. Sixty Ancient Ballads, Historical tion, in one volume Svo. price 9s. The 
and Romantic, translated from the Spa- Treatises, which will compose nearly half 
n&h, with Notes and Illustrations, by of the volume, were prepared for publka- 
J. G’ Lockhart, L.L.B. tion by the author, aad are the result, it 

In the press, in one volume post Svo. is believed, of very considerable research.! 
the Trials of Margaret Lyndsay, an Or- They are on the following subjects s— 
phan ; by the author of “ Lights and I. On the State of India and of the Jews| 
Shadows of Scottish Life.** at the commencement of the Christian 

In -the press, and speedily will be pub- Era. II. On the Chronology of the Lira 
lashed, in one thick octavo volume, the of Christ. III. On the period of the 
Principles and Practice of Midwifery i in- Publication of the Gospels, 
eluding the management of the different In the press, and will be published in 
orders of labours, the particular treatment October, Quotations from the British Po- 
of women after delivery, and the specific ets ; being a Pocket Dictionary of theia 
diseases incident to the Puerperal State ; most admired passages, alphabetically ax- 
by John Thatcher, M.D., Member of the ranged. 
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ANATOMY. 

Anatomical and Physiological Re- 
searches. By Herbert Mayo. No. h Svo. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Tracts on Vaults and Bridges ; con- 
taining Observations on Vaults, and the 
taking down and rebuilding London 
Bridge, and on the principles of Arches,. 
£. 1 . 

ARITHMETIC. 

Two Ciphering Books adapted to Wal- 
ker's New System of Arithmetic. No. I. 
containing the Simple, and No. II. the 
Compound Rules. 4to. foolscap, and 4to. 
posh 

astronomy. 

Aatronomische Hulfstafeln fur 1822. 
Svo. 7s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Mary , Queen of Scuta, vtt 
Anecdotes of the Court of Henry the Sn 
cond, during her Resilience in Francs 
By Miss Benger. 2 vote. Svo. 

Cottage Biography, being a 
of the Lives of the Irish Peasantry. JH 
Mary Lead beater. 12m<£ 3s. 6d. 

Remains of the late A. L. Bora, A. JMj 
with a Memoir of his Life. ltao. 

CLASSICS. 

An Easy Method of Acquiring th 
Reading of Hebrew with the Vevrv 
Points, according to the Ancient IVa c tta 
On a sheet. Is. Od. 

Political Fragments of Archytas, Qto 
rondos, Zaleucus, and other An ci en t Pj 
thagoreans, and Ethiral Fragments < 
Hierodes. Translated from the Grctj 
by Thomas Taylor. Svo. 6s. 
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SxadKt for Writing Grade Vers* 
Bj tbs Re?. E. Squire, M. A. 7* 

DRAMA* 

Crnnoar, or the Bugle-horn, a Tragedy: 
with other Dramatic Dialogues and Mis- 
ttOmeou Poems. By Elijah Baryrdl 
12 x 00 . 8s. boards. 

Grimaldi : a Tragedy. By William 
fivo. 6s. 

education. 

Collectanea Larina; or Select Extracts 
from Latin Authors : with notes, &c. By 
Thomas Quin. ISrao. is. 

The Gift of Friendship, or Riddle Ex- 
Pained. By Mary Elliott 18mo. Is. 6d- 
An Original Method fbr conjugating 
the French Verbs. By C. 1. Dupont, 
fro. 4s. fid. 

Bdwin and Henry; or the Week’s 
Holidays: containing Original, Moral, 
*°4 Instructive Tale* By R. Huish, 

Miscellaneous Questions, principally re- 
btfog to English History and Biography. 
By the late William Butler. 4s. 

FINE ARTS. 

An elegantly engraved View of Aber- 
^u* By G. Smith, architect, Ac. 

,A Saks of Portraits of Eminent His- 
torical Characters introduced in the 
u North and Tales of the author of Wa- 
t*dey, H with biographical notices. Part 
VI. containing Richard, Cceur de Lion ; 
George Heriot ; Duke of Buckingham ; 
Brie of Montrose. 12mo. 8s., Svo. I Os. 

Qnarks’s 44 Spore Hours,” or Four 
Centuries of Meditations. 2 vols. royal 
16sia Portrait. 9s. 

The Retrospective Review. No. XI. As. 
Six Views of Bolton Abbey qpd its 
Environs; drawn from nature by C. 
Cope, and on stone by A. A glia. Folia, 
fe. 

GEOLOOT. 

Geological Essays ; co mp r isi ng a View 
M the Order of the Strata, Coal-fields, 
*d Minerals, of the District of the Avon. 
% Joseph Sutcliffe. 8vo. 4s. 

An Introduction to the Study of Fossil 
Oiguik Remains. By James Parkinson, 
fro, 1&. 

HISTORY. 

The History of Preston, in Lancashire, 
*4 the Guild Merchant, with an Account 
M the Duchy and County Palatine of 
Scatter. 4to. 15s. * 

An Historical Review of the Spanish 
fc^atatioo, rad tiding some Account of 
Kdigian, Manners, and Literature, in 
BN* By Edward Blaquiere, Esq. Svo. 
withanmpw 18* 

HORTICULTURE. 

The diflferent modes of Cultivating the 
^•Apple from its first Introduction into 


Europe. By a member of the Horticul- 
tural Society. 8vo, 9s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A Treatise on Practical Ganging. By 
A. Nesbitt and W. Little. 12mo. 8s. 

A System of Mechanics. By the Rev. 
J. R. Robinson. Svo. 13s. 

MEDICINE. 

On the Use of Moxa, as a Therapeuti- 
cal Agent. By Baron J. Larrey : trans- 
lated from the French by R. DungHstua, 
F.R.C.S. Svo. 7s. fid. 

Practical Observations on Strictures. 
By C. Coortnay, M. D. 2s. 6<L 

Practical Treatise on Nervous and 
Bilions Complaints. By John Lynch. 
Svo. 5s. 6d. 

On the Use and Abuse of Friction, 
with some Remarks on Motion and Rest, 
as applicable to the Cure of various Surgi- 
cal Diseases, and particularly Gout and 
Rheumatism. Dy John Bacot. Svo. 2s. 

Observations on the Anatomy, Physio- 
logy, and Pathology of the Nervous Sys- 
tem. By J. Swan. Svo. 1 Os. fid. 

The Seats and Causes of Diseases, in- 
vestigated by Anatomy; containing a 
great variety of Dissections, and accom- 
panied with Remarks. By W. Cooke. 
2 vols. 8va. £.l„11.0d. 

Popular Directions for the Prevention 
and Cure of Head-Aches, Colds, and In- 
digestions, with Medical Prescriptions 
and Cases. By an experienced medical 
practitioner. lBmo. 2s. 6cL 

A Manual of Practical Anatomy fur 
the Use of Students engaged in Dissec- 
tions. Second edition. By Edward Stan- 
ley, assistant-surgeon to St Bartholo- 
mew’s- Hospital. 12mo. 3s. 

Synopsis Nosologic® Methodic® exhi- 
bens Systems Nosologicum Auctore Gu- 
liehno Cullen, M. D. Editio Altera. 
32mo. 2s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Letter to Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart, 
on the Application of Machinery to the 
purpose of calculating and printing Ma- 
thematical Tables. By Charles Babbage, 
Esq. M. A. 4ta. Is. 6d. 

The Book of Fate! formerly in the 
possession of Napoleon, and now first 
rendered into English from a German 
translation of an Ancient Egyptian Ma- 
nuscript. 8vo. 5b. 

Museum Asianum ; or Select Antiqui- 
ties, Curiosities, Beauties, and Varieties 
of Nature and Art. By Charles Hulbert. 
18 mo. 5s. fid. 

The Electors* Remembrancer. No. II. 
for the past Session. 4s. 6d. 

No. I. of the New European Maga- 
zine. 2s. 
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Letts’* Diary, or Bill Book for 1823. 
4s., 7s., and 7s. 6d. 

Essays on Subjects of Important en- 
quiry in Metaphysics, Morals, and Reli- 
gion. By the late Isaac Hawkins Browne, 
Etq. Svo. 15s. 

The Claims of Sir P. Francis refuted ; 
with a Supplement to Junius discovered. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

The Modern Art of Fencing, agreeably 
to the practice of the most eminent Mas- 
ters in Europe. By Le Sieur Guzman 
Rolando of the Academic des Armes ; re- 
vised and augmented with a Technical 
Glossary, Ac. By J. 8. Forsyth. lSmo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 12s. bound. 

An Historical and Descriptive Account 
■of the Steam Engine. By Charles Fre- 
derick Partington. 8va IBs. 

MUSIC. 

The Elements of Music, adapted to the 
Piano- Forte. By John Kelly. 5s. 
natural' philosophy. 

Practical Electricity and Galvanism. 
By John Cuthbertson. Svo. 12s. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 

The Hermit In the Country. Vol. IV. 
pm all 8vo. 7s. 

Who is the Bridegroom ? or Nuptial 
Discoveries. By Mrs Green. 3 vols. 
I2mo. 16s. Bd. 

Moscow ; or the Grandsire ; an His- 
torical Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Traditional Tales of the English and 
Scottish Peasantry. By Allan Cunning- 
ham. 2 vols. 12s. 

Analecta ; or Pocket Anecdotes, with 
Reflections. Designed as an Agreeable 
Companion for the Social Circle. By the 
Rev. James Churchill. 5s. 

Vols. I. and II. of the Exemplary No- 
vels of Cervantes, the author of Don 
Quixote.*' 12mo. 14s. 

Whittingham's Pocket Novelists. No. 
-I. containing Evelina. 2 vols. 4s. No. 
II. containing the Old Manor House. 2 
vols. 6s. 

The Shipwrecked Sailor Boy; 2s. 

Tales of the Academy. 2 vols. 5s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

An Analytical Dictionary of the English 
Language, in which the Words are ex- 
plained in the order of their natural affi- 
nity, exhibiting, in one continued narra- 
tive, the Origin, History, and Modem 
Usage of the Existing Vocabulary of the 
English Tongue; With a Grammar, In- 
dex, Ac. % David Booth. Part I. 
7s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Lavenham Church. By the late Rebec- 
ca Ribbans. With a Lithographic View. 
5s. 

Random Rhymes from Paris, with other 
Poems. By Dennis Travers. Svo. 


The Odes of Anacreon of Teos, trans- 
lated into English Measure. By Laid 
Thurlow. 5s. 

Specimens of the German Lyric Poets, 
consisting of Translations in Verse from 
Burger, Goethe, Jacobi, Klop6tocke, Sec. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

I rad and Adah, a Tale of the Flood. 
By Thomas Dale. Svo. 8s. 6cL 

Outlines of Edinburgh, and other Po- 
ems. 5s. 

Elegy on the Death of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. By Arthur Brooke. Is. 6d. 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Abstract of the New Navigation 
Act. 2s. 

Letters to Mr Malthas on several sub- 
jects of Political Economy : translated 
from the French of J. B. Say. By J. 
Hitcher, Esq. 9s. 

A Treatise relative to the Effect of so 
Increase of Current Money in promoting 
the Growth of Population. Svo. 5s. 6d. 

Substance of the Proceedings in the 
House of Commons on Thursday, July 
25, 1822, on the Two Addresses to hit 
Majesty. 8vo. Is. 6<L 

Defence of the Constitution ; or, the 
Origin of Radicalism, addressed to Lord 
John Russell. By a Bedfordshire Free- 
holder. 28. 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, cn 
the subject of the Greeks. By Thomas 
Lord Erskine. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Two Letters: one addressed to the 
Marquis of Londonderry, the other to 
Sir James Mackintosh, M.P., on Colum- 
bia. By a Merchant. 2s. 

Cursory Suggestions on Naval Subjects, 
with an Outline of a Plan for raising Sea- 
men for his Majesty’s Fleets by Ballot. 
Svo. 3 b. 

An Appeal to the British Public, in the 
Cause of the Persecuted Greeks, and sa 
earnest Recommendation that an iraror 
diate Subscription be opened for thcii 
Support. By the Rev. Robert Chatfidd, 
LL.D. Is. 

THEOLOGY. 

An Abridgment of the Prophecies, s s 
connected with Profane History, both 
Ancient and Modern; in question and 
anwser. Selected by Mrs Smith. 12m» 
7s. 6d. 

The Epistles of Paul the Apostle trana 
lated, with an Exposition and Notes If! 
th# Rev. Thomas Bdaham. 4 vols. 

£.2,12-6. j 

The Seaman's Prayer-Book. 18ua 
2s. 6d. j 

A respectful Letter to the Earl j 
Liverpool, occasioned by the Speech til 
puted to his lordship at the Isle of Tb| 
net Bible Society Meeting. By the Rij 
H. 11. Norris, M.A. Svo. 7s. N 
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Arguments and Opinions in favour of 
Limited Punishment in a Future State. 
Him 2s. 

The Collects prefixed to the Epistles 
and Gospels, in the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, ltmo. 6a. 

Six Village Sermons. By the Rev. E. 
fierens. 12ma is. 6cL 
Lectures on some important Doctrines 
of the Gospel By Thomas Raffles, LL.D. 
lima. 7s. 6d. 

Part II. of Lectures on the Doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity. By Edward Andrews, 
LLD. 8ro. 7s. 

Sermons. By Jonathan Walton, B.D. 

2 vols. 8vo. 

Scripture Chronology, digested on a 
new plan, on the principal facts of Sacred 
History. 2s. (id. 

Sexaginta Condones, nunquam ante 
hac pranulgatm Lhhographice Imprests 
fidditer MSS. imitantes. A Presbytero 
Ecrlesiaf Anglicans?. 

The Divine Person and Character of 
Jesus Christ defended. By the Rev. J. 
Clowes. 6d. 

Dusertations on the Regenerate Life. 
By the late J. Arbnrine, Esq. 3s. 6d* 
The Book of Common Prayer, with 
Notes, See. By the Right Rev. R. Mant, 
£UX £.l»16e. on medium, £3.ul2s. 
on royal paper. 

Aa Explanation of the Five Books of 
Moses; in which it is attempted to ren- 
der Sorted History as interesting and fa- 
“flaff as possible, and thereby calculated 
to instil Principles of Morality and Reli- 
gion into the youthful Mind. 3s. 

An Analytical Investigation of the 
Scriptural Claims of the Devil : to which 
* added, an explanation of the terms 
Scheoly Hade*, and Gehenna , as employed 
by the Scripture writers ; in a series of 
lectures delivered at Portsmouth. By 
Bussell Scott. 8 vo. 4s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Account of the Prindpal Pleasure 
Toms in England and Wales; with maps 
and views. 12rao. 10s. 6d. 

Part IX. of a General History of the 
County of York. By T. D. Whitaker, 
LL.D. dec. Folio demy £2*2*. or on 
super-royal drawing paper, £4»4«. 

Paterson's Roads of England, Wales, 
and the Southern Part of Scotland. By 
Edward Mogg. A new edition. 16s. 

A Description of Fonthill Abbey, with 
Eight Engraved Views. Folio, large pa- 
per. £.l«ls- 

VoL VI. of Ly son’s Magna Britan- 
nia, containing Devonshire. In 2 ports. 
£.5. 15.6. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels into the Arkansaw Territory, 
with occasional Observations on the Man- 


ners of the Aborigines; illustrated by 
maps and other engravings. By Thomas 
Nuttal, F.S.S. 

Remarks made during a Tour through 
the United States of America, in 181 7-8-9. 
By W. T. Harris. 4«. 

Statistical Account of Upper Canada. 
By Robert Gourlay. 3vols.8vo. £.2w 2s. 

EDINBURGH. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica ; or, Diction- 
ary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous 
Literature. VoL XVI. Part I. Sixth 
edition, revised, corrected, and improved. 
16s. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical 
Journal. No. LXXIII. 6s. 

The Farmer’s Magazine ; a periodical 
work, exclusively devoted to Agriculture 
and Rural Affhirs. Published quarterly. 
No. XCI. Monday, 12th Aug. 1822. 3s. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal ; 
exhibiting a view of the progress of dis- 
covery in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Natural History, Practical j Mechanics, 
Geography, Navigation, Statistics, and 
the Pine Arts. No. XIV. Oct. 1, 18221 
7c. 6d. To be continued quarterly. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal ; exhibiting a concise view of the 
latest and most important discoveries in 
Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy. No. 
LXXIII. October I, 1822. 4s. 

Historical Romances of the Author 
ofWaverley; comprizing Ivawiioe, the 
Monastery, the Abbot, and Kenil- 
worth. Handsomely printed in 8 vols. 
8vo., with vignette title-pages. £.3 in 
boards. 

A series of letters and Communica- 
tions addressed to the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, on the High- 
ways of the Kingdom ; containing an in- 
quiry into the nature and excellencies of 
what is called “ Mr M 4 Adam*s System 
of Road- making how far he is en- 
titled to the merit that he assumes to 
himself, and which is generally attributed 
to him in regard to it ; his errors and de- 
fects are pointed out ; as also what merit 
he is really entitled' to. Also, an attempt 
to describe that system of Road-making, 
and construction of Wheels, See. which, 
he presumes, must be adopted before good 
roads can be obtained. By James Pater- 
son, Road-Surveyor, Montrose. 12mo. 
2s. 6cL boards. 

A Practical Treatise on the Making 
and Upholding of Public Roads. With 
a few Remarks on Forming Approaches 
to Gentlemen’s Houses: and a Disser- 
tation on the Utility of Broad Wheels 
and other Improvements ; by James Pa- 
terson, Rood Surveyor, Montrose. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. boards. 
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The Royal Jubilee; a Scottish mask, intended to serve as a continuation cf 
By the Kttrick Shepherd. Royal 8vow English Botany. By Robert Kaye Git- 
with music. 3s. 6d. vilk, Esq. F.R.S.R. Member of the Wer- 

A complete Historical Account of the nerian Natural History Society, Ac. Ac. 
Visit of his Majesty King George the No. III. is. 

Fourth to his Kingdom of Scotland, An- Observations on some Prevalent Modes 
gust 1822; with a foil detail of all the of contending for the Faith once delivered 
interesting circumstances connected with to the Saints : a Charge delivered, in Jn- 
the visit. To which is added, an Appen- ly 1822, to the Clergy of the Episcopal 
dix, containing Notices of the Highland Communion of Brechin. By the Right 
Clans, Ac. Ac. In a neat pocket vo- Rev. George Gleig, L.L.D., F.BLS.K, 
lume, 3s. boards, or 3s. fid. neatly bound, and F.S.S. A., their Bishop, la. fid. 
Embellished with a striking likeness of Sermons, by Hugh Blah, D.IX, F.Bi, 
His Majesty. Ed. To which is prefixed, a short Ac- 

Scotdsh Cryptogamia Flora, or colour- count of the Lift and character of the 
cd figures and descriptions of Crypto- Author. By James Finlarsoo, D.D. 
gamic Plants found in Scotland, and be- New edition, complete in 3 vote. 8 tu 
longing chiefly to the order Fungi; £.l«t(s. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

EUROPE. Their wives received surabr letters, all 

France. — The French papers, since of which were sent by the post. The 
our last, have been chiefly occupied with Attorney-General did not foil to avail 
proceedings against persona conspiring to himself of this circumstance, to mgm 
overturn th6 existing Government. That that it was proof positive of the exis te nce 
entitled the Conspiracy of La Rochelle, of an immense coalition and conspiracy t 
before the Court of Assize at Paris, is and though be did not charge the sesd- 
described as the work of the sect of Car- ing of the letters on the accused, be re- 
bonari, which had spread itself in Italy, presented it as the undoubted act of their 
Germany, Switzerland, Greece, and which accomplices, and demanded that the let- 
invaded France, beginning in Corsica, ters be deposited in the hands of justice, 
The oath of the affiliated was conceived together with three which he and bfe 
in these terms : — “ I swear to prefer li- colleagues had received, and which cow 
berty to all things— to confront death on tained the words “ Dagger” and 44 Zfcwfifc, 4 * 
all occasions for the Carbonari — to aban- to form the subject of a legal inquiry, 
don at the first signal the brethren of my M. Barthe, the chief Advocate for the 
own blood, to aid and succour my bre- accused, expressed the deep indigthtm 
thren of the CarbonarL’V which they feltat the iniquitous manaravre 

The papers of the 6th August announce thus planned for their ruin, and d e clared 
the conclusion of these trials. Four of the that nothing but a hostile hand c oul d 
prisoners, viz. Bories % Gouhtt v, Pomier , have endeavoured to revolt the Jury a- 
and Raottk c, are condemned to death ; gainst them. 44 Nothing but a hostile 
three to two years* imprisonment ; one hand could thus have m ade the booeux 
to three years ? and three to five years ; - of the jurymen in some measure deprek 
and one is to be placed under the super- ant on their condemning the acmood.** 
intendance of the police for fifteen years. The trials at Colmar of the Brlfiwt 
Thirteen were acquitted. The fate of conspirators is also concluded. Cotoodl 
those sentenced to death, the eldest of TeiUier and Pailhes, and Guinand and 
whom is only twenty-seven years old, Dublar, two officers of inferior rank, tent 
seems to have excited an extraordinary been found guilty, not of die capital 
interest. From the nature of the evi- charge, but for not revealing Use cate* 
dence produced in the course of the trial, ence of the conspiracy, and are nnwtea - 
no capital conviction had been anticipa- ed to imprisonment for five years, and 
ted ; but a circumstance happened on the a fine of 500 francs each, and to remain 
very day on which the Attorney-General for five years under the special aatrucB- 
was to make his reply, which probably lance of the police. All the rest were 
effected a great alteration in the mind acquitted. 

of the Jury. Each Juryman received The Session of the Chamber of Thya 
letters containing a printed list of the ties has closed. The law of the Budget 
Jury, with these words in hand- writing was finally carried on the 8th Auga^t 
at the bottom, w Blood will have blood ,' 1 by a majority of 78. On this ooca&kw 
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i mm of violent altercation took place 
upon tin question whether the Chamber 
staid adjourn indefinitely, or to the next 
day. Tho latter proposition was sup* 
ported by the left ride, for the purpose of 
dooming the numerous petitions which 
had not yet been taken into conridera- 
t»a ; but it was negatived by the majo- 
rity, who were clamorous for an indefi- 
nite adjournment. M. Constant charged 
the members of the right side with has- 
tening to destroy even the semblance of 
a representative government ; and M. 
CauDotm exclaimed, w In eight days, 
the censorship and arbitrary power 1” 
The tnxnuh then became so great, that 
orither the voice nor the bell of the Pre- 
sident could be heard, as he pronounced 
the dose of the sitting; and the Cham- 
ber tanks up amidst cries from the right 
of VivtU Jtoi , and from the left of M long 
lire salaries and pensions !” 

Spamt.— .S ince* the nnsuocessftil at- 
tempt at counter-revolution, by the Roy- 
party in Madrid, on the 7th of July, 
the capital appears to have been tnrn- 
but in several of the provinces the 
Rqsfots are in open insurrection, and, 

* Catalonia in particular, they are said 
to have a force in the field of 20,000— 
1° the meantime the King has been pre- 
rented by bis Ministers from quitting 
Madrid for the Escurial, to which be 
ridiedto retire, most probably because 
they suspected his intention to join the 
PBty in arms against the constitution ; 
and they well know that the King’s pre- 
tence stamps upon their measures the 
■action of royal authority ; an advantage 
of too great value to be given to their op. 
Rtetents, whose schemes appear to want 
fafe more than this authority to make 
to® too powerful for the liberal party. 

Gixjece. — The accounts respecting 
•he affiots of the Greeks, received since 
mr last, through the medium of the fo- 
Mgn papers, are extremely confused and 
tontnriictory. Some assert that Chour- 
*drid Pacha, in conjunction with the 
fah* of Negropont, Larissa, and Ja- 
das, had been defeated by the Greeks, 
n the puss of Thermopylae and the de- 
Besof Neop at r ia , with the loss of 50,000 
•ten on the part of the Turks, and 18,000 

* tbit of the Greeks. Chourschid Pa- 
ba is said to have escaped to Larissa, 
rith etdy 4000 men, and the three other 
*tehat to have been made prisoners. — 
'be Greeks were, according to these a c- 
■•ntn, commanded by Odysseus, Ypsil- 
°ri» Boaari, and General Norman, a 
teaman. Odysseus m said to have fallen 
i the battle, the date of which is vari- 
ety given, some articles making it the 

* and 8th, and others the 14th of July. 


On the other hand, the AustrUn Otter* 
ver y on the alleged authority of letters 
from Constantinople to the 26th July, 
and Carfe to the 29th, gives details of 
the operations on the side of Albania to 
the following efffect Boezari, after an 
action with the Pacha of Arta, at Placca, 
retreated to Petta, and the Pacha, in 
consequence, obtained possession of Aria. 
On the 16th, the Turks, attacked the 
entrenchments of the Greeks and Ger- 
man volunteers at Petta, and finally car- 
ried them, but with great loss. Of 280 
volunteers, 150 remained dead on the 
field. Norman and Boczari, with the 
veUcs of their force, took refrige in the 
mountains of Macronara. On the 18th 
the Turks attacked another position of 
the Greeks near Suli, when they were, 
however, repulsed with considerable loss. 
In the mean time, it is alleged that 
Chourschid Pacha, with a numerous ar- 
my, marched to Zeilun, passed the Ther- 
mopylae, recovered Livadia, and regain- 
ed possession of Athens and Corinth. 

An article from Trieste of the 26th 
August says — “ We have received news 
from Smyrna to the 6th of July, by the 
way of Lepanto. Destruction has at 
length fallen on the Mastic villages in 
Sdo. The Turks have fallen on them, 
and have cut to pieces, drowned, burnt, 
or carried into slavery, 30,000 men, wo- 
men, or children. On the 5th of July, 
780 virgins, from thirteen to seventeen 
years of age, were brought by the Asia- 
tics to Tschesme, and conducted, bound 
with cords, to the slave markets— some 
to Smyrna, some to the interior of Asia. 
An cyc-witness affirms, that they were 
the flower of the virgins of Scio, and that 
great numbers perished on the way with 
hunger and misery. Some Christian 
boys, of seven years of age and under, 
were kept to be educated in the Maho- 
metan religion.’* 

ASIA. 

New South Wales— By the letters 
from New South Woles, down to the 7th 
March, it appears, such is the rapidly in- 
creasing population of this territory, that 
agreeable to the official census in October, 
there were mustered in Sidney alone 13,400 * 
persons, being 1400 more than in the 
year 1810 were in the various settlements 
of the whole territory, including Van 
Diemen’s Land. The total population of 
Sydney, Paramatta, Liverpool, Windsor, 
Bathurst, Newcastle, and the surround- 
ing districts, was mustered at thirty-four 
thousand five hundred ; and, including 
Van Dieman’s Land, the inhabitants of 
the territory at large at 42,000 persons. 
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The increase of respectable settlers during and many individuals of the greatest in- 
'the preceding two years exceeds the fluencc in Mexico had retired from the 
whole number that had arrived in the Court in disgust; so that appearances 
preceding 32 years of the establishment threatened a changer' unfavourable to the 
of the British Government in this part of continuance of Iturbide at the head of 
the world. So late as 1818 there were affairs. 

only ten magistrates; and by the last Brazils. — Accounts have been re- 

papers wc see that Sir Thomas Brisbane cehred from Bio Janeiro to the 18th of 
had directed a Dcdimtu Potcit&tem to be June, from Pernambuco to the 9th of 
issued to twenty-six gentlemen, exclusive July, and from Bahia to the same date, 
of the magistrates of Van Diemen’s Land. The latti r province, and particularly the 
Lieutenant R. Johnston, R. N. who has town of Bahia, appears by these advices 
been sent to examine the coast to the to be in a state little short of insurrection 
southward of Jervis’s Bay, to ascertain if and civil war, occasioned by the presence 
a river fell into the sea near that place, of the European troops there, who pro- 
found, at the head of Bateman's Bay, the serve their fidelity to Portugal, and avow 
entrance of a fine, dear, capacious river, their intention to resist to the last ex- 
with nine feet water over the bar, deep- tremity all attempts at a separation — 
ening after to six fathoms, and continu- Many overtures have been made to the 
ing from four to seven fathoms for twenty- troops to embark quietly, and sufffcr them- 
five miles. For the first fifteen miles the selves to be sent to Portugal, hut with- 
land is stated to he good forest land, after out effect. Measures were therefore in 
which it becomes lower, and fitter for cul- progress throughout Bahia for compelling 
tivation. Mr Throsby had also proceeded them, by levying troops in the neighbour- 
over land from Sydney to Jervis’s Bay, ing districts ; and not depending alto- 
(having set out on the 23d of November, get her on their strength, an application 
and returned on the 6th of December,) had also been made to Rio Janeiro for 
and is decidedly of opinion, that a good assistance, whence a body of abont five- 
road may be cut from Sydney to that hundred troops were consequently order- 
harbour, and reports the land to be ex- ed to Bahia. 

tremely rich and promising. Peru.— Extract of a private letter from 

■ Lima, of the 8th May — 44 We have been 

AMERICA. in a great deal of confusion here, in coo- 

Mexico— Accounts from Havannah sequence of an unexpected attack by ibe 
state, that the coronation of Iturbide, as Royalist troops, to the amount of between 
Emperor of Mexico, was fixed for the five and six thousand men, upon the In- 
24th of June, for which ceremony pre- dependent forires encamped near Pisco— 
parations were making on a scale of ex- We lost nearly two thousand men in kflkd, 
traordinary magnificence. The whole wounded, and prisoners, and a very large 
cost was estimated at a million of dollars quantity of stores of various kinds. TWi 
(above £.200,000 ;) and the Cortes had engagement, if it may be so called, who* 
authorised Iturbide to raise this sum in the fighting was nearly all on one dds, 
any way he thought proper, but it is hint- our men being so unprepared, took pbas 
ed that the procedure would be attended on the 1 0th of April, and on the foOuvr- 
with some hazard. The Emperor’s ing day the Royalists took Pisco, where 
party is said to be declining in strength, they remained a week, and then rrtir cA 
and is represented- to be principally com- having plundered the place, and hanged 
posed of soldiers, who are paid for their several objectionable persons that com 
cries of “ Long* live the Emperor.” — not escape. They are at this momen 
Some of the Deputies of the Cortes have only a few leagues off, and I do not M 
withdrawn themselves from that body, exactly how they are to be dislodged.’* 


PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. j 

house of lords. 5. — Earl Bathurst, in the ab sc ac e J 

July 2 The marriage act amend- the Earl of Liverpool from indtqwiw* 

tnent bill was read a third time and pass- brought forward the Com Impoddifl 
ed. The Lord Chancellor, Lord Stowell, Bill. Lord Erskine opposed it, and aw 
Lord Hcddeadale, and some other Noble- ved that it he committed on that dal 
men, have entered protests upon the jour- three months. A debate ensued, and « 
nals, condemning the Bill, vas likely to the division there appeared a mqjcrit 
shake the security of property in particu- of 37 to 19 in favour of the BiO, wfcid 
Jar cases. afterwards went through the Commits 
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l<U-Tbe Caro Importation BUL, after 
wme dwnnsion, was read a third time 
mdjMKd, after a division of 32 to 16. 

la— .The Earl of Liverpool being in 
teplace is the House of Lords, after 
•a absence of aome days from indisposi- 
hoa,tbe Marquis of Lamdown took that 
®«*roon of patting a question to his 
istdaliip respecting our commercial in- 
with South America, of which 
be had given notice some time since; 
sod also as to the capture and condenu 
°ftian of a British merchant vessel by 
te Authorities of Old Spain, because 
•tot vessel was carrying on a trade with 
fcwth America. The answer of the 
Noble Earl was very satisfactory. He 
toted, that his Majesty’s Government 
tod not only received information of the 
optaie, but had made remonstrances on 
•to subject to the Spanish Government, 
wbkh has not as yet given us a satisfac- 
toy explanation. With regard to the 
tode to South America, his Lordship 
toted, that it was perfectly open and free 
the subjects of Great Britain ; and 
•tot, fay the recent Act of Parliament, 
%*nhh vessels might also trade between 
•his country and the South American 
Stolen 

19 . — The Scots Juries Bill was read a 
ted time mod passed. 

1L-The Irish Constables’ Bill, and 
Ae Alien Bill, were read a third time and 

r ad, the latter by a majority of 22 to 
In the discussion on the former Bill, 
fc consequence of some remarks by Lord 
tetond, the Earl of Liverpool strongly 
•probated the annual procession and de- 
toitioo of King William’s Statue on the 
of July, and expressed a hope that 
te LordvLieu tenant would be able to 
itorrtt its recurrence, always reserving 
•to opinion that the public celebration of 
tto battle of the Boyne is not only inno- 
f °*> but laudable in itself, and is only to 
to deprecated in consequence of the pre- 
text which it affords for the perpetuation 
offends. 

Aug. 6 — The House met this day at 
two o’clock. The King proceeded to the 
Home in State, for the purpose of proro- 
griog Parliament. Having been seated 
his throne, the Commons were sum- 
toaad in the usual manner, and in a short 
tecte Speaker appeared at the Bar, 
■tosapairied by several Members and the 
Otetos of the House. The Speaker 
ten proceeded to address his Majesty, 
® which be took a view of the principal 
*** the Session, particularly those re- 
tengto Ireland, and the measures for 
the reduction of taxation. He then pre- 
Se °te the Appropriation Bill, and one 
*ol. xi. 


or two other BiUs, to which his Majesty 
gave his assent. 

. His Majesty then addressed Parliament 
in the following Speech s— 

44 My Lords and Gentlemen , 

44 I cannot release you from your at- 
tendance in Parliament, without assuring 
you how sensible I am of the att-mtjnn 
you have paid to the many important ob- 
jects which have been brought before 
you in the course of th is long and labo- 
rious Session. 

44 1 continue to receive from Foreign 
Powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this coun- 
try ; and I have the satisfaction of be- 
lieving, that the differences which had 
unfortunately arisen between the Court of 
St Petersburgh and the Ottoman Porte, 
are in such a train of adjustment as to 
afford a fair prospect that the peace of 
Europe will not be disturbed. 

44 Gentlemen of the House af Commons, 

44 I thank you for the supplies which 
you have granted me for the service of 
the present year, and for the wisdom 
which you have manifested in availing 
yourselves of the first opportunity to re- 
duce the interest of a part of the National 
debt, without the least infringement of 
Parliamentary faith. 

44 It is most gratifying to me that you 
should have been enabled, in consequence 
of this and of other measures, to relieve 
my people from some of their burdens. 

44 My Lords and Gentlemen, 

44 The distress which has for some 
months pervaded a considerable portion 
of Ireland, arising principally from the 
failure of that crop, on which the great 
body of the population depends for their 
subsistence, has deeply affected me. 

44 The measures which you have a- 
d opted for the relief of the sufferers meet 
with my warmest approbation, and, se- 
conded as they have been by the spon- 
taneous and generous efforts of my people, 
they have mo6t materially contributed to 
alleviate the pressure of this severe cala- 
mity. 

44 1 have the satisfaction of knowing 
that these exertions have been justly ap- 
preciated in Ireland, and I entertain a 
sincere belief, that the benevolence and 
sympathy so conspicuously manifested 
upon the present occasion, will essenti- 
ally promote the object which I have 
ever had at heart, that of cementing the 
connection which subsists between every 
port of the Empire, and of uniting in 
brotherly love and affection all classes 
and descriptions of ray subjects.” 

. 3D 
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The Lord Chancellor then, by his Ma- 
jesty’s command, prorogued Parliament 
to the 8th of October. 

House of Commons.— 1.— 
The Budget — The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer laid before the House his an- 
nual view of the public finances. The 
following is his statement of the increase 
and expenditure for the year ending the 
5th January 1862 : — 

INCOME. 

Customs.—... £.10,768,000 

Excise 26,156,000 

Stamps... 6,637,000 

Post Office 1,355,000 

Taxes. 7,385,000 

Miscellaneous 380,000 

Lottery .. 200,000 

Old Stores. 151,000 


£.53,027,000 

Payments by Commissioners 
for Half-pay, Pensions 5tc- 1,225,000 


£.54-252,000 


EXPENDITURE. 

Chargeof Unredeemed debt, £.30,91 1,000 
Miscellaneous Charges on 
the Consolidated Fund.... ..... 2,048,000 

Interest on Exchequer Bills, 
including Consolidated Fund 
Bills, Malt Bills, and Irish 

Treasury Bills.. 1,500,000 

Army, including £.220,000 ex- 
tra expeiic-cs for Ireland 7,9.50,000 

Navy 5,500,000 

Ordnance , 1,200,000 

Miscellaneous, incl. £.150,000 
for gratuitous relief to Irish 

Poor., 1,700,000 

Greenwich Out-Pensioners 310,000 


Total 51,119,000 

Surplus.... 3,133,000 

£.54,252, 000 


To the above Surplus of £.3,133,000 

Should be added the following 
sums in January 1823, viz. 

Saving by Reduction of 5 per 
cent. 700,000 

Payment by Commissioners for 
Pensions, &c. 1,225000 


Total surplus for 1822, £.5,058,000 

In answer to a question from Mr Gren- 
fell, the Marquis of Londonderry stated 
that a negotiation was in progress with 
the Court of Vienna, on the subject of 
the payment of the debt of the Govern- 
ment of Austria to this country, amounts 
mg, principal and interest, to about 
£.17,000,000 sterling, which he hoped, 


but could not pledge himself to the re- 
sult, would lead to a favourable issue. 

5— The House was chiefly o ccu pi ed 
with the Army Ex tra or di naries. Mr 
Hume proposed a reduction upon the first 
vote, which was lost, the numbers being — 
for the amendment, 55— against it, 82 — 
majority, 27. 

8. — In the course of some observations 
on the distress in Ireland, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer intimated, that if the 
exigency of the case should be found to 
require it, be would move for a vote of 
credit to be applied to the relief of the 
distressed districts in Ireland. The House 
was engaged till a late hour in discusnng 
the renewal of the Irish Insurrettion Bill. 
Ministers gave an assurance that the mo- 
ment it ceased to be indispensable it 
would be repealed. The same evening 
Mr Abercromby moved that there be laid 
before the House a copy of the commis- 
sion under which the Deputies of the 
Lord Advocate act; and took occasion 
to observe, that he feared he should not 
be able to bring this matter before the 
House during the present Session, bet 
he should certainly do so at an early pe- 
riod in the next- 

10. — Mr Western moved Resolutions 
on the state of the Currency ; they were 
eighteen in number. The arguments of 
the Hon. Member were similar to those 
he used on the Cash Payments Resump- 
tion Bill. The debate continued till near 
five o’clock next morning, when the Re- 
solutions were negatived without a divi- 
sion. 

12. — A Resolution for granting pen- 
sions to the servants of her late Majesty 
Queen Caroline was reported, and a Bill 
founded thereon ordered. The sura re- 
quired is £.2285 : 12s. It appears that 
the wages of her Majesty’s inferior ser- 
vants were in arrear at the time of bcT 
death, and that she did not leave asset* 
to pay them. Mr Stuart Wortley sug- 
gested, that it was usual, on the death of 
a Queen, to grant pensions to the higher 
as well as the inferior servants ; and in 
the course of the conversation to which 
this remark gave rise. Lady Ann Hamil- 
ton and Sir William Geil were particu- 
larly noticed, but no motion including 
these individuals were made. 

15. — Mr Hume asked if it were true, 
as private accounts asserted, that the 
Greek refugees, who fled to the Ionian 
Hies from the atrocities of the Turks, 
had been turned back by the orders of 
the British Government in that depen- 
dency ? Mr Wilniot answered, that n*> 
dispatches had been received, communi- 
cating intelligence such as the Hon. 
Member alluded to, or leading to the N> 
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Wthat ths Greeks bad been to treated, enjoining bun, by name, not to forward 


The Right Hon. Gentleman and the Mar- 
qoaof Londonderry contended that the 
strictest impartiality bad been observed 
by the British Government. 

IT. — The House decided thia evening 
oo a matter which had before engaged 
its attention, and which had created an 
extraordinary sensation throughout the 
country. The affair arose out of Mr 
Abocromhy’s motion on the 25th July, 
(at an inquiry into the conduct of the 
Crown lawyers in Scotland, as connected 
with the public press of that country. — 
Shortly after this motion, Mr John Hope, 
one of the Depute Advocates, published 
a long letter on the subject, addressed to 
Mr Abercromby, and Mr Menzies, another 
Depute Advocate, wrote several letters to 
the Hon. Memher, requesting certain ex- 
planations, which were also published — 
The tendency of these publications waa 
to provoke a personal rencontre between 
the parties ; and with this view of their 
tendency, Mr Courtenay brought the mat- 
ter before the House on the 9th instant, 
and after a long discussion, it was decided, 
that both these individuals had commit- 
ted a breach of privilege by the publication 
of these letters, and they were according- 
ly ordered to attend the House in the fol- 
lowing week. In the mean time, a mes- 
senger being sent to Mr Abercromby’s 
house to desire his attendance, was there 
informed that he had left tow n the day 
before — that his carriage had taken the 
Barnet road, and that a gentleman accom- 
panied Mr Abercromby. The absence of 
Mr Abercromby was immediately made 
known to the House ; and a messenger 
was dispatched in pursuit of him, with the 
Spmker’s summons for his hnmodiate at- 
tendance in his place; while a second 
messenger set out for Edinburgh, to com- 
mand the attendance at the bar of Messrs 
Hope , and Menzies. In the meantime, 
Mr Abercromby had set out with the in- 
tention of coming to Edinburgh ; but 
fim went to Althorp Park in Northum- 
berland, where Lord Althorp joined him, 
and they took the north rood. On their 
arrival at Perry-Bridge, in Yorkshire, 
however, they learned what were the or- 
ders that had been issued by the House 
of Commons ; and thereupon Lord Al- 
thorp advised Mr Abercromby’s return 
to London, the more especially as the ob- 
ject ef their journey to Edinburgh hod 
been frustrated by the orders issued.— 
Lmf Althorp stated in the House, that 
be took the whole responsibility on him- 
self of the course pursued by Mr Aber- 
croraby, since he had left London. Mr 
Abercromby entered the House on the 
12lh, after a Resolution had been adopted, 


or accept any challenge; and he rose 
from his seat, when the Speaker proceed- 
ed to read the several Resolutions to 
which the House had come in consequence 
of the breaches of privilege. When the 
Speaker had concluded reeding them, Mr 
Abercromby, without uttering a word, 
bowed, and resumed his seat. After 
Lord Althorp’s explanation, which follow- 
ed the Speaker’s communications, Mr 
Abercromby, accompanied by his Lord- 
ship, immediately left the House. 

This evening Mr Hope and Mr Men- 
zies were in attendance, in obedience to 
the order of the House. Mr Hope was 
called in first, and, in a candid, anima- 
ted, and manly speech, expressed his re- 
gret that an act, intended solely for the 
vindicrition of his character, should have 
proved a breach of the privileges of the 
House, which he respected, and had no 
intention to violate ; but appealed to the 
feelings of the House, whether, when his 
character, his integrity, and his honour 
were attacked, it was possible for any 
man of honour and gentlemanly feelings 
to act otherwise than he had done. This 
appeal seemed to make a very strong 
impression on the House, so much so, 
that its conclusion was followed by loud 
cheering. Mr Hope having been order- 
ed to withdraw, a long debate followed, 
in which Sir R. Wilson, Mr Brougham, 
Mr Tierney, and Lord A. Hamilton, 
urged the necessity of the House vindi- 
cating its insulted privilege, and Lord 
Binning and Mr Canning justified Mr 
Hope’s letter by the plea of self-defence. 
Sir F. Burdett said, if any ulterior pro- 
ceeding should be proposed against Mr 
Hope, he would divide the House upon 
it. After an ample discussion, the fol- 
lowing resolution was ultimately come 
to by the House, and communicated by 
the Speaker to Mr Hope : — 

“ That John Hope, Esq. having ac- 
knowledged himself the author of the 
said letter, is guilty of a breach of the 
privileges of this House ; but under all 
the circumstances of the case, and having 
taken into consideration the explanation 
given by him at the bar, and the expres- 
sion of regret at the violation of its pri- 
vileges, this House does not feel itself 
called on to proceed farther in this mat- 
ter.” 

After Mr Hope had finally withdrawn, 
Mr Menzies was called to the Bar ; and 
the explanation which this Gentleman 
gave was so perfectly satisfactory, that, 
on the motion of Mr Courtenay, he was 
immediately and unanimously discharged. 

19— Mr Abercromby postponed his 
motion for the correspondence between 
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the Lord Advocate and Mr Hope, rela- 
ting to the case of W. M. Borthwick, 
till the next Session; the approaching 
cloee of the present was the reason as- 
signed by the Honourable Gentleman for 
the delay. The Lord Advocate express- 
ed his anxiety that all possible informa- 
tion on the subject should be laid before 
the House. The House, in a Commit- 
tee of Supply, voted the sums required 
for the miscellaneous services of Ireland, 
and certain grants for civil contingencies, 
&c. in Great Britain. A farther grant 
of £. 200,000, towards relieving the exi- 
gencies of the present condition of Ire- 
land, was also voted. 

- 23. — The Lord Advocate moved for 
the production of the authority on which 
the “ concourse” applicable to the case 
of W. M. Borthwick was issued, of whose 
treatment hie solemnly declared his igno- 
rance. Mr Abercromby defended the 
line of conduct he had adopted in dis- 
charging his Parliamentary duties; he 
had proceeded on his own responsibility, 
and, he said, should not shrink from in- 
quiry. The motion having been agreed 
to, Mr Hume presented a petition from 
an individual of the name of Hay, com- 
plaining of certain alleged conduct of the 
Lord President and the Lord Advocate ; 
the petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. Mr Lennard then moved for a 
copy of any communication or corres- 
pondence between his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or his Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Paris, with any Agent or Minister of the 
Republic of Columbia, relative to the re- 
cognition of that Republic as an Inde- 
pendent State by the Government of this 
country. The motion was opposed by 
Lord Londonderry, principally upon the 
ground of the want of specific informa- 
tion as to the actual state of the relations 
between Spain and the South American 
Provinces On a division, the motion was 


negatived, the numbers being— Noes, & 
— Ayes, 18 — Majority, 35. 

25. — Mr Hume brought forward his 
38 Resolutions relative to the Sinking 
Fund. On the motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the consideration of 
the Resolutions was postponed for force 
months. On the motion of Mr Wilber, 
force, an Address to the Crown was on- 
animously agreed to, on the subject of 
the suppression of slavery at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

26. — The Clerks* Superannuation Bill 
produced a very curious contention of 
parties in the House of Commons on Fri, 
day night The Bill was opposed by 
Mr Calcraft, and Mr Canning joined that 
Honourable Gentleman in a sort of de- 
claration of office rights, and they both 
struggled against this vpry measured de- 
gree of reduction in salaries on the ground 
of a vested right The Marquis of Lon- 
donderry resisted this very bold assump- 
tion on behalf of the servants of Govern- 
ment, and observed, that if by indul- 
gence they had acquired the notion that 
they held vested and inalienable rights, 
it was high time to undeceive them. 

30 — The business of the Session he- 
ing closed, the Marquis of Londonderry 
moved an adjournment till .the 6th Au- 
gust, to give time to the Lords to dis- 
pose of the bills before them. Mr Rennet 
expressed great satisfaction and much 
gratitude to the House for the retrench- 
ments and reduction of taxes which k 
had made during the Session. Mr Hume 
avowed his intention to resume the work 
of reduction early in the next Session, in 
which he anticipated the poscdhle dimi- 
nution in the public expenditure of seven 
millions. 

Aug. 6. — After attending the House 
of Peers, and hearing his Majesty’s speech 
again read, the members dispersed. 


BRITISH CHRONICLE. 


JULY. 

Convention of Royal Burgh*.— The 
Convention sat at Edinburgh on the 9th, 
1 0th, and 16th instant. * They were 
chiefly occupied with the consideration of 
two Bills proposed in Parliament by the 
Lord Advocate, for regulating the affturs 
of the Royal Burghs. The several clau- 
ses were considered separately, and some 
amendments were carried, os well as seve- 
ral new clauses, and a petition, embodying 
these alterations, was ordered to be pre- 
sented to Parliament in name of the Con- 


vention. The Lord Provost of Abenkcn 
moved the repeal of the 25th act of the Con- 
vention, relative to the granting of money 
to the Royal Burghs, and that it should 
be restricted to the making and repairing 
of harbours. The Lord Provost erf Glasgow 
seconded the motion. Mr William login 
opposed the motion, as tending to annihi- 
late the Convention, towards which, he 
said, it was another and a desperate at- 
tempt. If agreed to, it would deprive the 
Convention of one of its most beautiful 
attributes, the power of doing good to the 
smaller burghs, and which bad existed 


i 
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nae 164ft. Mr Walter Cook also op- 
P°*d the motkn. The grants to the 
poor toughs, be said, was one of the most 
(fetightJol duties of the Convention, and 
they had bo proof that they were impro- 
bity or foolishly squandered. After 
some Aether observations, by different 
Members, the vote was taken, when the 
Porous question was carried by 15 to 10. 

22 — Leslie v. Blackwood . — This day 
one on before the Edinburgh Jury Court, 
the action for damages, for libel, at the 
“sfrnce of Mr John Leslie, Professor of 
Natural History in the University of this 
<fyi against Mr William Blackwood, 
tooladler. The libellous matter was 
attained in a letter published in Black* 
vood’a Edinburgh Magazine, of which 
the defendant is the publisher ; and the 
bnagerfwerelaidat £.5000. Mr James 
Moocrieff opened the case for the pur- 
suer, and adduced a number of witnesses 
to prove the falsehood of the allegations 
attained in the libel. Mr Forsyth ad* 
d«*Kd the Jury for the defender, who, 

consulting nearly two hours, re- 
tarr *d a verdict for the pursuer on t&ree 
of the issues, and for the defender on the 
forth, and awarded one hundred pound* 
^Mges. The trial excited uncommon 
totenetf, and lasted from ton in the morn- 
ing tiil eleven at night. The Court and 
trennes leading thereto were crowded to 
ex «*- Mr Forsyth tendered a bill of 
^options on the ground of misdirection. 

® — Cortland Crag Bridge. — This 
nagnifleent undertaking is now complet- 
^ and three noble arches, upon a broad 
»d spacious way, thrown over that stu- 
chasm which Nature seemed to 

as an insurmountable barrier to 
to progress of the traveller. Its alti- 
*ie is superior to that of any other bridge 
1 Great Britain. It will open by one 
**e a new communication between 
ariide and Glasgow, and another be- 

the west of England and north of 
eotiaod, 

30 — Aeronautic* — This day Mr Green, 

* aeronaut, accompanied by a Mr Grif- 
h, of the Cheltenham Chronicle , ascend* 

1 to a very large and beautiful balloon, 
®a back yard of the London hotel, 
tttenham. The weather was very fa- 
®»Ne ; bets amounting to many thou- 
«l pounds were depending upon the as* 

The course of the balloon was 

* east; it passed over Northleach, and 

Shcrborn’s park ; and the aerial 
ragws descended near that place, after 
ring sailed half an hour in the trackless 
*«■ Great numbers of gentlemen rode 
to meet and welcome Messrs Green 
i Griffith on their safe return to terra 
fc*. But, shocking to relate, in their 


descent, a most lamentable accident oc- 
curred, owing to one of the ropes which 
attached the car to the balloon having 
been cut by some wanton or malicious 
miscreant The consequence of the rope 
being cut was, that an arch was formed 
% in the net work, which, from the unequal 
pressure, continued to give way several 
times during the flight ; and in descend- 
ing, they were precipitated from a great 
height to the earth. Both the gentlemen 
were violently injured, and Mr Green was 
considered to be in a dangerous state. 

31 . — Public Whipping , . — On the 18th 
instant, William and David Beatson, two 
brothers, and Robert Kay, were convict- 
ed before the High Court of Justiciary of 
assaulting, stabbing, and wounding seve- 
ral individuals in the morning of the 1st 
of January. They were also charged with 
robbery, but that part of the libel was not 
proven. They were sentenced to 14 years 
transportation, and to be publicly whip- 
ped through the streets of this city. This 
day, accordingly, they were brought out 
of the lock-up-house between 11 and 12 
o*dock, and having been fastened to the 
end of a cart, were slowly marched to the 
Castle Hill, where their punishment com- 
menced, by the executioner inflicting six 
stripes on the bock of each. The proces- 
sion, consisting of the culprits and the 
executioner, attended by several city and 
police officers, and guarded by parties of 
horse and foot, then moved down *the 
street, halting at the head of Bank Street, 
the Police Office, the Cross, the Tron 
Church, Blackfriar’s Wynd, the Fountain 
well, and lastly at the Nether-bow, at 
each of which places the same measure 
of punishment was inflicted. Their coats 
were then thrown over their shoulders, 
and they were conveyed by Leith Wynd 
and the Calton to the new jail, until re- 
moved for transportation. 

High Court of Justiciary— 
July 12.— Alexander Davidson for theft, 
was sentenced to six months hard labour 
in Bridewell, and Wm. M‘Kinlay, John 
Semple, and Thomas Cumming, none of 
whom were more than seventeen years 
of age, were sentenced to one year’s im- 
prisonment in Bridewell, for petty thefts. 
—13. David Wilson, for housebreaking 
and theft, was sentenced to fourteen years 
transportation. — 15. John or Alexander 
Campbell was accused of falsehood, fraud, 
and wilful imposition. The indictment 
contained eight charges, which were ag- 
gravated by the prisoner having pleaded 
Guilty, at the Circuit Court at Perth in 
September 1818, to five similar charges, 
for which he suffered imprisonment.— 
The present case was remitted by Lord 
Meadowbank from ,€he Circuit Court at 
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Inverness. The declaration of the pri- 
soner stated him to be a teacher, and 
that in 1817 he was ordained a 
of the Gospel at Kin tyre. He also sta- 
ted himself to have been employed by 
Dr Campbell of Edinburgh. The Rev. 
Dr Campbell deponed, that he is Secre- ’ 
tary to the Society for Propagating Chris- 
tian Knowledge, which has a number of 
schools in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland. No person of the name of 
Alexander Campbell, Clark, or Cameron, 
was employed to examine those schools 
in 1820 or 1821. He (Dr Campbell) at- 
tended the Autumn Circuit at Perth, as 
a witness on the trial of the prisoner at 
the bar, who never was employed by the 
Society. Has received letters from him 
many years ago, but never replied to 
them. A number of witnesses were call- 
ed to the remaining charges* The Jury, 
without hesitation, returned a verdict of 
Guilty against the prisoner, with the ex- 
ception of the first charge, which they 
found Not Proven. The Lord Justice 
Clerk concluded a forcible admonition to 


emulation which it bad ex cit ed, that he 
would offer *a gold medal to the pupflaef 
next year for the beet herbarium effect- 
ed within ten miles of Edinburgh. The 
period for collecting the plants to extend 
from this period till the 20th July 1823, 
when all the Herbaria must be given in, 
accompanied with a note, declaring that 
the plants woe collected by the pupil, 
himself , and arranged and named with- 
out any assistance but that derived fins 
books. The spot where, and the date 
when each plant was gathered, to be sta- 
ted. 

1 UXITERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

This day one hundred and thirteen gen- 
tlemen had conferred on them, fay the 
Senatus Academicus of the P nf v c irity of 
this City, the degree of Doctor in Medi- 
cine, after having completed the regular 
course of study, and gone through the 
appointed examinations, and Iftewke 
publicly defended their respective mao* 
gural dissertations. 

OF 8COTLAXD. 


the prisoner as to his future conduct, by 
sentencing him to be transported for four- 
teen years. — 17. Duncan Mackenzie, and 
George Paton, accused of theft, and John 
Martin of wilfully setting fire to his shop 
in the Cowgate of Edinburgh, both plead- 
ed guilty, and were sentenced, the latter 
to transportation for life, and the two 
former for fourteen years.— 18. John 
M‘Kay, convicted, on his own confession, 
of theft, sentenced to transportation for 
seven years. Three other convictions for 
assault and robbery took place, (see article 
44 public whipping” above.)— 19. John 
M i Lennan and Lewis Mitchell, for theft 
and housebreaking, sentenced to seven 
years transportation. 


Rodbrt Blackburn, 
Alexander Browne, 
June* Carnie, 

Charles C. Cbeyne, 
William Dumbreek, 
James Gregory, 
William Henderson, 
Alexander Jamieson, 
George W. Johnston, 
William Johnstone, 
Donald M'lntoah, 
Geo. M. M'Lauchlan, 
Alex. F. M'Lauchlan, 
Alexander Morton, 
Alexander Ogilvie, 
Thomas Peacock, 
Andrew Rankon, 
Thomas Russell, 
David Scott, 

John Shirley, 

James F. Steuart, 
Thomas Ward, 
William Watson, 
Johns. Waugh. 


De Spinas Cane 
•• Typho 

• • Frigoare et Galore 

• • Purpura 



•• Concoction© Gbocaw 

• • Cholera Indict 
•• Exerdtatione 
.. Vaccinia 

•• Dysentma 
•• Dysenteria 
.. Febribua Fpidronlru 

• • Uteri InflaPHnatMPc 
. . Dysenteria 

.. Hydrophobia 

• ■ Scarlatina. 

• - Respiratione 

• ■ Principk) YKmli 

• ■ Raise 

• • Plcuritide 

•• Ventrioili Scintio 
•• Elaetrieitsta 


AUGUST. 

Botany — After the examination of the 
Herbaria collected in the King’s Park, by 
the botanical pupils, at the University 
this season, in competition for the prize 
medal, the sealed package, marked by 
the same motto as that to which it had 
been adjudged, was opened in presence 
of the class on Friday week, and the 
collector found to be Mr Richard Bain- 
bridge, from Jamaica. The collection 
was extensive, the species correctly ar- 
ranged and neatly put up, showing that 
Mr Cambridge had entered upon the 
study of botany with zeal, and prosecu- 
ted it with success. This is the first sea- 
son that a prize has been offered from 
the botanical chair in Edinburgh, at least 
for very many years, and Dr Graham 
stated, that he was so much convinced 
of the good that had .been done by the 


FROM EX GLAR'D. 

James. H. Archer, • • Fnteritide 

Thomas Btshopp, • • Hernia 

Edward Blackmove, • • Sanguinis Detraction* 
George Carr, • Pneumonio 

Edmund J. Clark, ■ • liitegmasus Pvknoon 
bin 

Samuel Hater, • Calorics Nairn* 

Frederick Cobb, •• Rabie Canina 

William T. Coleman, - VitaetMorta 
Jilin Edwards, ■ * Cynanche Trarihraift 
Edward B. Eve, • • Carrie 
George Ji Everest, Cordis Aneurianate 

John Kroer, • • Sanguine MrttmJo 

Anthony Gapper, •• Pneumonia 

Thomas Harland, •• Aquis MtnermBte* 
William T. Hayeraft, • • Quibuadam rend* i 
dantibos 

• Samuel HW, • • SyufaiBdis ew ri en i 

tiphlcgWfa* 

John Hodaon, • • C o o oocfao — 

William Jackson, •• Aere commune 

James Kane, • • Coneoctroae CSbow* 

Rich. H. Kecnlysidc, . . Dvsmsia 
George K. Prince, 

F. H. Ranubothara, 


Nova ration© inter M 

haPgOTdlKWBO 


James Reid, - • Amaurosi 

Matthew ScholcfieW, Throri Inflam s c aticw 
Wm. H. Stephenson, • !Levu>TThee Pctrctn 
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nstetTqtor, De Cynaache Trnchmli 
„ _ •• Nov» Doctrina Phreno- 

G««TW, logica 

M Wsw, . . Tetano 

MbWmo 1 , •• Purpura Hmorrhagia' 

WBnt Whympo; • • Ophthalmia Mombrana- 

rum 


FROM WALES. 

WsUhrSa, • • Cynanche larynges 
FROM IRELAND, 
toted AbeO. 


SSSl 


Hygeia 
Febre Heetica 


IImDrv, 



teaFteoett, 

itofeer. 


•halo Acuto 


Hepatitide Chronica 

Enteritfcto 

Paraiyw 

Cbotem Morbo Indie 


W- 


QffidH. *«*■», 
teiMTaa n. 
Wifian wiivpn 

JjEjgJB-w 

sas» 


harSiHbvkki 
toted Tate, 


Kdvanl Townsend, 
Pariek Trarera, 
tesW.Wteoo, 
toh.T. Woodbouse, 


.. Dysenteria 
.. Peritonitide 
.. Anasarca 

:: 

.. FabricaOculi 
• . Fete? Heetica 
.. Angina Pectoris 
.. Tcnoo 
. . Hepatitide 
.. Cafauk) Unote 
.. Febre Fla va 
• . Cholera Epidemics 
.. Eryiipelate 

• . Apoplexia 

. . unSi F^rium Epide- 
micarum 

• * Febre Con tin ua 

• • Febre Continue qua: nu- 

per in Hibernia gnaata 
eat 

• • Phthisi Pubnonali 

. . Dysenteria Tropica 

• • Pneumonia 

• • Hepatitide Acuto 

• • Tetano 

• • Febt ium Con tag. Nature 
et Curatione 
Axieuriamate 
Apoplexia Sanguines 
Quinto Nervorum Pari 


FROM JAMAICA. 


GeorgeS. Coward, 
tea Cox, 


Capitis Pkgis' 

*' nis Testis Vitiis 


MaUgnis 1 
Hydrope 

- — i Tucker, • • Urethne Stricturis 

Thomas Turnbull, •• Inflammations Hepatic 

Acuta 

FROM BARBADOES. 

team H. ARryney • • InflammaatkmelongaCe- 

Phthisi Pulmonali 
1— rH, * • Mania 

D. Stoker, • • Phthisi Pulmonali 


FROM ANTIGUA, 
kernel ML Sheriff, . . Febre Flava 

FROM ST VINCENT’S. 

S-F. Cartel I ml, •• Hepatitide Acuta 

FROM THE ISLAND OF MONTSERRAT, 
ten Mow • ■ Cerebro Concusso 


FROM AMERICA. 

Robert L. Milligan, De Potu Aarimilando 

FROM THE EAST INDIES. 

William H. Cock, • • Purpura Homonrhagia. ‘ 
William Kerr, • • totem*. 

Since the 1st of August 1815, when 
the graduation of Medical Doctors, by a 
regulation of the Senatus, was restricted 
to once a-year, no fewer than eight hun- 
dred and seven gentlemen, from all parts 
of the globe, have obtained the diploma 
in Doctor of Medicine from our justly- 
celebrated University. 

10. — Buildings on the Mound — Meet- 
ings have been held in Edinburgh, during 
this week, by the different societies in- 
tending to be connected in the construc- 
tion of a very handsome building, at the 
foot of Hanover Street, for the accommo- 
dation of the Royal Society, the Antiqua- 
rian Society, the Society for the manage- 
ment of thp Fine Arts, and the Trustees 
for the improvement of the Manufactures 
of Scotland ; and we are glad to say mat- 
ters are now in a train which affords us 
just grounds for saying that the buildings 
may soon be expected to proceed. The 
difficulty of reconciling the different in- 
terests to be concerned in this building 
having been got over, and as abundance 
of funds are in readiness, the whole may 
be completed during the course of next 
year. The other buddings may also be 
expected to commence immediately. The 
double arcade, which it is proposed to con- 
struct, will prove a vast accommodation 
to the numerous individuals whose avo- 
cations require them to pass that way at 
all seasons of the year ; and the novelty 
of the thing, we have no doubt, will create 
a great demand for the shops. 

15. — Burgh of Inverness The 

election of Magistrates and Councillors of 
the burgh, made at Michaelmas 1817, 
was reduced by the Court of Session on 
account of certain informalities in the 
mode of proceeding ; and since that pe- 
riod a great deal of discussion has taken 
place before the Lords of the Privy Coun- 
cil, for the purpose of determining whe- 
ther the Royal warrant for restoring the 
burgh should be directed to the late func- 
tionaries, or authorise a poll election — 
We understand that a Royal warrant has 
just been issued empowering the late 
Magistrates and Council to elect their 
successors in office. 


FROM THE ISLAND OF NEVIS. 

Wsl T. Nicholson, •• Cerebri Cooeuxsione at- 

que Compressione 

FROM THE DANISH WEST INDIES. 

W. Vo* Cronenberg, • • Gononhrca Virulenta 


Suicide of the Marquis of Londonderry. 
— An extraordinary sensation was crea- 
ted throughout the country by the intel- 
ligence of the sudden death of the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry, Secretary' of State 
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for Foreign Affairs, which was speedily 
increased to a deeper feeling upon its be- 
ing known that this distinguished noble- 
man had fallen by his own hands. This 
lamentable event took place on the morn- 
ing of Monday the 12th instant, at his 
Lordship's seat at North Cray, county of 
Kent, where he had retired after the 
fatigues of the Parliamentary Session, and 
where it was understood he was making 
preparations to attend the Congress of 
Sovereigns, about to assemble at Vienna, 
at which assembly Lord Castlereagh was 
to represent the Majesty of Britain. It 
appears that the extraordinary fatigues 
of the last Session of Parliament had 
sensibly injured the Marquis, and from 
the evidence adduced at the coroner's in- 
quest on the 13th, the Jury without he- 
sitation brought in a verdict of insanity. 
The symptoms of this malady had been 
for some time apparent to his household, 
and his pistols, razors, &c. were care- 
fully placed out of his reach ;irot a small 
pen-knife remained in his possession, un- 
known to any person, with which the 
fatal act was committed. Dr Bankhead 
deposed, that he attended the Marquis 
on Friday afternoon, at the desire of the 
Marchioness. His lordship was very ill ; 
he complained of his head, and of a con- 
fused recollection. He was relieved by 
cupping, and he afterwards took some 


Lfcpt. 

opening medicines. On Satardiy after- 
noon, he was very incoherent, and con- 
tinued so during the night. On Sunday, 
lie was kept tranquil, and the doctor left 
him at half past twelve at night. About 
seven o'clock on Monday morning he 
was called to his lordship by Mrs Holm- 
son. He waited till the Marchiones s vu 
ready to enter into her dressing-room, 
as she was in bed with the Marquis 
when Mrs R. first called him. His Lord- 
ship had in the mean time retired to his 
own dressing-room, 'Whither the doctor 
followed him. On hearing the doctor's 
step in the dressing-room, without turn- 
ing bis head, the Marquis exclaimed, 
“ Bankhead, let me fall upon your arm 
— *tis all over !" The doctor caught him 
in his arms. The Marquis had then a 
knife in his right band, very firmly 
clenched, and all over Mood. In falling 
from the doctor's arms, the Mood bom 
from his Lordship like a torrent He 
died in a minute. The witness, in re- 
ply to a question, said, from a thirty 
years knowledge of his Lordship, he vas 
satisfied he was in a state of complete in- 
sanity at the time of committing the set ; 
that there bad been a decline in his ge- 
neral health for the last three weeks, 
but he was not aware of any mental de- 
lusion Until within four days of his de- 
cease. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 

Aug. 17-— The Right Hon. Charles Hope, Lord 
President of die Court of Session, sworn in a 
member of his Majesty's Most Honorable Privy 
Council. 

19 — The Right Hon. William Arbuthnot, Lord 
Provost of the city of Edinburgh, to the dimity of 
S Baronet of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

22. — The honour of Knighthood conferred on 

Thomas Pate Hankin, Lieut. Colonel of the Royal 
Scots Greys. 

29.— The honour of Knighthood confined on 
Captain Adam Ferguson, Deputy-Keeper of the 
Scottish Regalia. 

— The honour of Knighthood conferred on 
Henry Raeburn, Esq. Portrait Painter in Edin- 
burgh. 

— Dr Walter Grahame, physician, Dalkeith, to 
be surgeon extraordinary to his Majesty for Scot- 
land. 

— Messrs Francis, James, and Walter Marshall, 
to be jewellers in ordinary to his Majesty for Scot- 
land. 

— Robert Naysmyth of Edinburgh, Esq. to be 
surgeon dentist in ordinary to his Majesty in 
Scotland. 

— Mr James Bartnun, brewer in Edinburgh, 
to be purveyor, brewer, and maltster, to his Majesty 
in ordinary for Scotland. 

— Mr David Hatton, of 97 Prince’s Street, to be 
printsefler in ordinary to his Majesty for Scotland. 

— Mr John Stenhoute, 14, lligh Street, to be 
pastry-cook, rusk, and bircuit-boker to his Majesty 
for Scotland. 


39. Messrs James Allison it Son, Leith Walk, W 
be vinegar-makers to his Maj e sty for Uuftai 
— Mr Thomas Smith, Blair Street, to bejwr- 
veyor and lamp-maker to his Majesty for Skeoad. 

II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Aug. IS. — The Associate Congregation of Gta- 
luce, gave a unanimous call to Mr Jams PiHct 
preacher, to be their pastor. 


1 Dr. 


III. MILITARY. I 

3 Dr. Gds. Lieut Prosser, to be Capt by p«*j 
vice Homewood, ret. I Aug. 1SS* 
Lieut Easterby, from h. p. fSDr.Lw* 
do 

L. A. J. Lord M uncaster, Comet 1fl 
much, vice Webb, prom 11 
9 Lieut Browne, Capt by porch. \ 

D’Este, 11 F. f »l 

Comet Wright Lieut by pun k 
J. A. Fullerton, Cornet by punk. 1 A 
Gren. Gds. Ens. A Lieut Alkn, Lieut A CMtl 
purch. vice Fox, ret. 5*1 

Ens. Drummond, from 59 F- Esa 
Lieut by purch. I 

Coldst G. Bt Lieut CoL Fremantle, Opt- 
Lieut Cot by purch. viee SutfcaMg 

Ens. A Lieut Vane, Lieut A Cap*, 
purch. 

W. B. Northey. Ens. A Lieut by fi* 


2 F. 


M. Gen. Sir H. Torrens, K.CB. fta*M 
W. I. R. CoL vice Gen. Cm** dij 
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£ F. Limit. Griffith*, A lj. vice Down ie, res. 

Adj. only lAuglS'Jl 

lj Kni. Wibon, from 54 F. Ena. vice Kinj, 

Jo, 

a C. J. Haymcn, Ens. vice L’Estrange, 
e&ncs&x! *t5 July. 

S Eac Urquhart, Lieut, vice Summer*, 
_ >4ad 1 ai «. 

Ln*. Kenyon. from 58 F. Kns. do. 
54 Wakefiekl, Capt by porch, vice 

Vernon, ret 25 July. 

Kw. Dowraan, Lieut by porch. 1 Atle. 

CfJetC. R. Murray; from R. Mfl. 
^CoU.- Era. fay porch. do. 

* T*?"*' ^ porch, vice 

Dnrftt, ret *6 July. 

*£**<*■“». Capt bypurch. do. 
oe Ena. Shcaffir, Lieut vice Flude, dead 

W. Sutler. Ent do. **!£ 

** E-A. Slade, Ena. bypurch. vice Wilson. 

^ Uent Warren. Capt by purch. vice 

^ ^^Sb SLieut by purch. do! 
H. Hxggma, Era. by purch. do. 

» X. Si. Kroey, Em. vk» Kenyon, 53 F. 

do* 

® G«hL C**** F. G. Howard, from R. 

Mil. ColL Ena. by purch. vice Drum- 
mood. 1. F. G. 25 July. 

® Lieut Stopfurd, from GG F. Lieut vice 
de Kroger, h.p. 63 F. 1 Aug. 

*3 Capt Leake, Major by purch. vice 
Lieut C'oL Maderoth. ret 18 July. 
Lieut Douglas, Capt. by purch. do. 
Ena. Hunt Lieut oy purch. do. 

Han. H. s. Fane, Ena. by purch. do. 
Co Lieut Harding, from h. p. 63 F. Lieut. 

vice Stopford, 60 F. 1 Aug. 

7t Qua. Mast Sei> M'Kenzie, Qua. Mast 

vice Benton, ret full pay 25 July. 

*• Lieut Hou. C. Boyle, Capt. by purch. 

■ Macdonald, ret 18 do. 

Ena. M«Crae, Lieut by purch. do. 
Gent Cadet G. M. Eden, from R. Mil. 
ColL Ena. by purch. dot 

3 W. L R. M. Gen. Stt J. Byng, K. C. R Colonel 
vice Sir H. Turrets, 2 F. 26 JUly. 
Capt Kenny, from h. p. 43 F. Ctot 
, „ _ vice Willatti, cancelled 1 Aug. 

1 vet Bel Ena. Buchanan, Qua. Mast vice Pegley, 
ret list do. 

Sts* MU. Capt. Femeyhough, Qua. Mast vice 
Horton, dead 4 ApriL 

Royal Artillery . 

Iff Urnt Hare, from h. p. 1st Lieut vice Charlton, 
dead 21 June 1822, 

Uent Griffiths, from h. p. 1st Lieut vice Hill, 

M Capt* Charters, 'foam h. p. 2d Capt llcto 
1* Lieat Cox well, 2d Capt vice Crawley, dead 

Ht Ueut Gibb, from h. p. 1st Lieut do. 

Si Lieut Rogers, 1st Lieut do. 

Gast Cadet T. A. Shone. 2d Lieut do. 

HCapt Haultain, from h. p. 2d Capt vice Deacon, 

, Lp. 1 Aug. 

IdUewt Foote, from h. p. 1st Lieut viceThelps, 
h. p. 4 do. 

Royal Engineers . 

Owt Cadet E. Dura ford, 2d Lieut 22 July 1822. 
The Undermentioned Cadets of the Hdo. East 
jafo Company's Service to have the temporary 
Mmk aa 2d Lieuta. during the period of their 
■agg placed under the command of Lieut CoL 
•Wey. of Royal Engineers, at Chatham, for in- 
it meticais in the Art of Sapping and Mining : 
tfclct W. H. Peats 25 July 1822. 

F. Abbot 7 do. 

J. S. Grant do. 

Staff. 

( ol. LfUtrangc, 51 F. Dep. Adj. Gen. Mauritius, 
viee CoL Lindsay, res. 25 July 1822. 

Exchanges. 

Bt Unit CoL Ahmuty, from 7 F. with Bt. Lieut 
Cot Fit*- Gerakl, h. p. 8 Gar. Bn. 

VOL. XI. 


BL Lieut CoL Dance, from 84 F. with Bt Lieut 
CoL Poi tier, h. p. Royal York Rang. 

Wilson, from 1 F. with Cipt Gell, 

h. p. 77 K 

Ca ^.P exter * from * Lb”. Gds. rec. diff with Capt 
Whichcote, h. p. 3 F. 

-Lockwood, from 22 F. with Capt Casteil, 

Hely, from 57 F. rec. diff with Capt Cham- 
bers, h. p. 25 F. ^ 

-Ford, l W. L R. with Capt Law, h. p. 71 

Ueut Tristram, from 13 Dr. rec. Oiffi with Lieut 
Stuart, b. p. 3 Dr. 

Miles, from8F. rec.diff with Ueut Hamuy. 

h. p. Rifle Brig. 7 

— ^Doig, from 57 F. with Ueut Douglas, h. p. 

— T M ^^ ,neri€ » from 57 F - "***» Ueut May. 

- fedman, from 60 F. rec. diff with Lieut 

Hon. G. Hervey, h. p. 12 Dr. 

T.° r £ ier * S*** 93 F * rec. diff with Lieut 

Hamilton, fa. p. 61 F. 

En - si gn ^Hujhes, from 79 F. with Ensign Christie, 

Resignations and Retirements. 

Ueut CoL Sutton, Coldst. Gds. 

Maderoth, 63 F. 

Major Vernon, dike dead, 56 F. 

Dniitt, 48 F. 

Prager, 55 F. 

Capt Homewood,* 3 Dr. GtU. 

Fox, Gran. Gds. 

Macdonald. 84 F. 

Ens. King, 13 F. 

Appointments Cancelled. 

Capt Willatts, 2 W. I. R. 

Ens. L’Estrange, 31 F. 

^uart Mast Pegeley, 1 R. Vet Bn. 

Cashiered. 

Assist Comm. Gen. J. M. Cobb. 

Deaths. 


General Sir 1 
tillery, SI 


■ Bloomefleld, Bart. Royal Ar- 
’* Hill, near Woolwich 


T . „ . 24 Aug. 1822. 

Lieut General Sir S. Auchmuty, O. V. B. 78 F. 
Co mm and e r of Forces in Ireland, Dublin 

M^Jor General Charles Campbell, Cape of Oo2d 
Hope _ 9 May. 

— — Tinltng, late of Gren. Gds. Aug. 

Major Vernon, 36 F. Paxo, Ionian Isle. 2 June. 
Hext, 83 R on board the Fairlle 24 July. 

— — Vinnell, h. p. Provincials, Isle of Man 

10 Juli. 

Capt Phillips, 83 F. Ceylon 1 1 Jan. 1822. 

; Moody, h. p. 36 F. Falmouth 26 June. 

Ueut Montgomerie, 21 F. 

Summers, 33 F. Jamaica 25 May. 

Flude, 50 F. 

— Abdl, 83 F. Ceylon 5* Feb. 

Groves, late 11 Vet Bn. Windsor 1 1 Aug. 

Burbndge, h. n. 22 F. Dublin 4 do. 

Ellison, h. p. 60 F. London 2 do. 

Maclean, h.p.75 F. Southend, Essex 30 July. 

Nihell, h. p. 83 F. Trinidad 3 SepL 1821. 

— 1 Nelson, h. p. 1 Gar. Bn. Ireland 
„ . 16 July 1822. 

Ensign Cameron, 33 F. Jamaica 19. June. 

■ Hailing, h. p. 5 F. Almondbury, York 

11 Jan. 

Paymaster Elston, 3 West York Militia 
Quart Mast, Hamilton, h. p. 2 Dr. 

; — Masson, h. p. I Argyll Fenc. Inf. 

Aberdeen 1 ju]y. 

Assist Surg. Jagganl, h. p. Royal Art Plymouth 
Dock 26 July. 

— Hargrove, h. p. Roscrea, Ireland 

28 do. 

Com. Dep. Gen. Clarke, Montreal, Canada 

7 July 1822. 

...... — . Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. Hall, Nasmu, 

New Providence, Bahamas 12 do 
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S92 List of Seeds sown on Colton HiU and foot of Salisbury Cragt. [Sept. 


Hit st th tV$ idoon os tfitton IftCll, ftntt <o#t oCJfrdtftari? Craft. 


It may not perhaps be known except to a few persons, that no sooner were the fine 
Walks formed round the Calton Hill, and at the bottom of the grand fcqadeof Sefe- 
bory Crags, than the utmost pains were taken to introduce 8eeds, Plants, and Shrubs, 
into every comer and crevice (out of the reach of the herd of idle lads, who «R » 
eager to destroy whatever is either uoefal or o r na men ta l) on these two hills ; and n 
many of them are not natives of the country, they may, in after-times, mislead and 
paste Botanists. We therefore insert the following correct Catalogue of all that have 
been sown and painted i— 


Aceena laerigata 
•• latebroes 
Aooottum nMdan 


Claytonte pe rfb li a ta 
Csntau erlophona 
• • rivulara 
Cucubahu Italian 


uralensh 

doer 


pietasn 

IBSO 
siberiaa 
Atripleat hoitensh 


Bttbon buchtarraeods 
Bnwica ericssdrua 
BUtom Tirgstum 


pallida 

a5» 


mierantha 

ucranicm 


sibirioa 

CeP teur ca cakwphala 


Oriental* 
Pyrenaicum 
NapeOus 
Angelica Archangelica 
I ' Hu Carofinlasus 


macrophyUusf 
Anthericum liliastrum 
Artemisia leucanthlfotia 
Aster Alpinns 
Agrastemma Flotjori* 
Asperuk galoides 
Alyssum creticum 
Aquiicgia Tutearh 
Arabia pendula 
Asphodalns ramosus 


THWinhim tlatum 

hybridum 

laviflorum 


Digitalis femigtnea 
•• laerigata 
Thapd 


Leptdhnn camsestu 
Lencojum aesnrnm 
Ligusucum leviathans 
ScoUcum 
LfUum martagon 
Ltaaria Alpina 

• • Pyienaica 

• • truth 

Lt&oxn angustifoburn 




• • sibericum 
Latus ghacos 
La pi mu Nootkatensis 
Lychnh brachypctah 


Raxnex 


•• pwpiuwi 
«* saaraasas 

• • yyiniilihii 

Salvia cantpesbh 


Malra rotundifalia 
Melilotiu Kokleana 

Mettasaaetho* 


• • heterophytts 
-• Illyria 
Saxifraga eordifois 


Dnoocephahim sibiri- 

cum 

EpiloMum roscum 
Erigeron viHaisn 
Famaria s em pert h ens 
Galium pub ee eens 
Gaammemus 
Geutiana acaalis 

asdepediae 


Mimulu* hiteua 
Myagrum perfottatnra 
Myrrhh mactrfata 
Nepeta gravedens 

. . UUfolia 



Scropkularia gbnduku 


wab 

Sidoritis scordkato 
“ Urida 


suareolens 


Geranium Ibericum 
Geom macrophythnn 
• • strictum 
Olaudum lutsum 
Hedysarum Onobryehis 


iys buta 


Heradeum Alpinum 

amplifolium 


Ononis rotundifolia 
Onopordum Acanthium 
Panarer cambrkum 

P hiomia samia 

tuberosa Thalktrumaagpisste 

Phytenma betonidfblia 
virgatum 
PlmpineUa magna 
Plantago Alpha 


pumilaalba 


• • gummifenim 
Pyrenaicum 
sibirieum 
Hterace u m gHaucum 

Taerigatum 


Chaerophyllum cokura- 
turn 


Chrysanthemum grandi- 
flarum 

Cochkaria daaica 


Hypericum hinutum 
perforatum 
Hysaopus officinalis 
Iberis dllata 
Inula hclenium 
Lamium orrala 
Lapasna lyrate 
Lascrpitium angustifo* 
bum 

Lascrpitium hkpUum 


•• ampkxicaulis 

• • COTufttl 

. . Mxatilis TTtfmm Alphas 

Pnlemonium coemleum • • bmUssM 
mexicaamm Trifobum pictau 
PotcntUto opeoa 

multi flda 

Kn^rlvatiica Verommlcogifofca 

• • crecta ' * 

rupestris 
nithenksa 

Poterium polygamum 
sanguisorba 
PyTethrum cameum 

corymbosum 
Klanuculus muricatis 
Rosoda alba 

lutoob 



Vcskarn ^siaikl* j 
Vida moaauu 
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922 .] Register — Meieorotogead Table. 

METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kept at Edinburgh^ in the Observatory, CaltonhilL 

L-Thc Observations arc made twice every day, at nine o’clock forenoon and four o’clock after- 
The second Observation, in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 


53.126 M.60 \ . 
.4.56) A. 60 j 
J25)M.59\ , 
.668, A. CO f 1 


WintLl Weather. 


Cble. Kair * " ith 
sunshine 

Fair, but 
dulL 


Thcr. Haro. ^J^jwind. Weather. 



.644|M.«n , 

.503 A. 61 / 

4M1LGS> . 
.646 A. 62 / 
-682 M.61 \ , 
.638 A. 59 j 
.631 M.63 \ , 
.630 A. 63 / 
.610 M.60 \ , 
.541 A. 63/ 
-S50 M.62 \ , 
.350 A .62/ 
.358 M.62 \ , 
.333 A. 62 ) 
.475 M.62 X i 
.462 A. 63 / 
.462 M.65 X 1 
.193 A. 63 / 
.189 M.62 X < 
.441 A. 60/ 1 
.561 M.61 X , 
.31 S A. 60 f ' 
.267 M.38 X , 
.510 A. 60/ 
.642 M.60X , 
.776 A. 60/ 


Aug. 17 { 
! 8 { 
19{ 
2 °{ 

21 { 

"{ 
21 { 
“{ 


Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Shower mor. 
Fair rest day 
Fair foren. 
rain afem. 
Day dull 
with ill. rain 
Dull, rain 
afternoon. 
Dull, with 
sh. rain. 

Dull, rain 
forenoon. 
Dull, but 
fair. 

Sunsh. foren. 
rain aftem. 
Dull foren. 
rain aftem. 
Dull foren. 
h. rain aftem. 
Fair, with 
sunshine. 


Average of Rain, 2.365 inches. 


29.818 M.44 X w 
.896 A. 63 / W * 
.896 »v 

.896 A. 62 / W 
.936 M.67 X w 
.940 A. 65 > w * 
•95C M.64 \ pma 
. 909 A. 61 > D,C * 
.8.53 M.62 4 cb , 
.790 A. 64/ 

•C35 M.61 X Cblc 
.639 A. 61 / CU,C * 
.652 M.61 X w 
.627 A. 63) 

.409 M.61 X sw 
.243 A. 59 / bW * 
.220 M.62 X sw 
.176 A. 60/| >n * 
.156 M.60X v, vv 
.201 A. 59/ SW * 

1 

jg a.5h} cble - 

.330) BL58 X r’blf 
.475 A.|59 / LWt " 

•W-Kl oic. 

.<1 1 A. o7 / ; 


Dull, but 
fair. 

Fair & warm 
with sunsh. 
Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Morn, fair, 
rain noon. 
Rain morn, 
f. rest of tlay 
Dull foren. 
h. rain af. 
Dull, with 
si. showers- 
Fair foren. 
h. rain af. 
Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Dull, with 
sh. rain. 
Foren. sh. 
h. rain af. 
Dull, with 
sL sh. rain. 

Heavy rain. 

Dull, with 
Ih. sh. rain. 

| Warm foren- 
aft. showery. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

It the date of our last, harvest had commenced in the early districts, and we have 
fe to state, that in such situations, the whole of the crop is safely secured in the 
B-jsrd. In the Highland districts, the crop is not yet quite cut down, and must 
»e nflfered considerably by the late shaking, boisterous winds. Showers have been 
ifant since our last, but were generally succeeded by high winds. Since the com. 
acaoent of the present month, the temperature has become gradually lower, the 
Many often falling as low as 40° in the night ; and hoar-frosts now begin to 
Kkaa potato foliage. At no former period do we recollect to have seen the crop 
fefy to little space in the barn-yard ; even on the most favourable soils, the crop 

* ban deficient in hulk ; and with regard to oats and barley, there will be a conn, 
febia deficiency in grain. Wheat, though deficient in straw, will yield a frill aver, 
poop of grain, and potatoes, it is presumed, will yield a full return. Turnips have 
laade much progress, and will, for the most part, be very light. 

feme follows have been sown with wheat, and a considerable breadth is ready for 
1 and. Young gran has come up very irregularly on stubborn soils. The after* 
■h of the current crop has improved considerably since the last week in August ; 

* ttoukl nightly hoar-frosts continue, such gran will soon be rendered unless. 

* anticipated scarcity of fodder will force numbers of cattle into the market ; this 
Constance will help to keep down their prices, which of late was likely to improve, 
fin of every description continues to bring low prices ; oats and barley, indeed, be. 
a to be sought after, and from the deficiency in both these spedes of grain, a consi- 
nbfe rise may be expected in the spring and summer months. 

Perthshire , 13 th September 1829 . 
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PA1CES CURRENT. — September 7, 1822. 



Leith. 

Glasgow. 

Liverpool. 

Tea, fiohea, ^ Ib.„ 

- @ - 


@ — 

— (k — 

Congou, 

_ 

__ 

_ 




Souchong,.. 

__ 




_ _ 

__ 

Sugar, Muse, cwt- 







B. P. Dry Brown^... 

62 

60 

51 

56 

48 

51 

MkkGood, & Fine Mid 

70 

82 

57 

70 

56 

71 

Pine and very fine...... 

SO 

82 



73 

76 

Brazil, Brown, 


__ 




18 

24 

White, 





. 

27 

35 

Rrjined, Double Loaves,.... 

120 

130 


__ 

__ 

__ 

Powder ditto, 

96 

100 






Single ditto, 

88 

96 

98 

110 

— 

__ 

Small Lumps,.. 

83 

88 

88 

92 




Large ditto,. 

80 

83 

80 

85 

— 


Crushed Lumps, 

35 

52 

80 

86 

_ 

__ 

Molasses, British^.. ...... 

29 

30 

27 

27 6 

— 

__ 

Coffee, Jamaica , 







OnL good,and fine ord. 

105 

120 

101 

117 

93 

114 

Mid. Good, & fine Mid. 

130 

140 

118 

136 

116 

130 

Fine, and very finev... 






132 

140 

Dutch, Triage & very ord-. 

— 

__ 

. ... 

_ 

78 

96 

Ord. good, & fine ord.. 

120 

135 



100 

115 

St Domingo 

122 

126 

. 


100 

104 

Pimento (in bond), lb..... 


9 


__ 

8* 

8* 

Spirits, Jam. Rum,160.P. 

2s. 0 

2 2 

1 8 

1 10 

l 8 

2 0 

Brandy, gal 

4& 3d. 

4 6 





Geneva, 

2s. 1 

2 3 

_ 

- . 

— 


Wires, Clar. 1st Gr. hhd.. 

45 

55 





Portugal Red, pipe,... 

34 

46 


— , 

— 



Spanish, White, butt. 

31 

55 





_ 

Tenerifle, pipe, 

28 

30 






— 

Madeira, 

45 

65 


_ T 

— 

__ 

Logwood, Jamaica, ton,... 

£.7 

7 7 



7 10 

8 5 

Honduras, 

. 





8 10 

8 15 

Cam peachy, 

8 

. 

, — m 


815 

9 51 

Fustic, Jamaica, 

7 

8 

, _ 


8 0 

8 10 

Cuba, 

9 

11 

— 


9 0 

10 0 

Indigo, Cameras, fine, lb.. 

9s. <kl. 

11 6 

MB 


10 0 

11 0 

Timber, Amer. Pine, foot, 

1 8 

2 2 








Ditto Oak, 

2 9 

3 3 

- - 

m ^ m 

— 



Honduras Mahogany.. 

1 0 

1 6 

1 2 

1 8 

0 11 

1 0 

Tab, American, brl 

19 

20 

_ __ 


12 6 

13 0 

Archangel 

15 

16 






__ 

Tallow, Rus. YeL Candle, 

40 


_ __ 


37 6 

__ 

Home melted, cwt..... 


- 






— 

Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton,.,. 

44 

45 





__ 


Petersburgh Clean,.... 

40 




40 

43 

Flax, Riga Th. & Dr. Ra. 

57 

62 



__ 


Dutch, 

50 

90 





Mats, Archangel, 

85 

90 


___ 

1 



Bustles, Peters. Firsts,.. 

14 

15 


mmmm 




Ashes, Petersburgh Pearl,. 









Montreal ditto, cwt... 

46 

.... 

42 

___ 

42 6 

— 

Pot 

34 

35 

35 

36 

37 

_ 

Oil, Whale, tun,.... 

£.22 

T 

20 

21 

__ 


Cod, 







Tobacco, Virg. fine, lb.... 

7{d. 

8 

n 

n 

0 6 

0 8 

inferior, 

5 

H 

34 

4 

0 2 

0 24 

Cottons, Bowed Georgia, 




0 7 

0 9| 

0 54 

0 84 

Sea Island, fine, 


. 

1 4 

2 0 

1 3 

1 5 

Demcrara &. Berbicc,.. 



0 9 

o 104 

0 74 

0 01 

Pcmainbucco 

— . 


0 

10 0 11 

0 o 

0 014 

Maranham,, 

— 

— 

t ) : 

9 0 01 

0 94 

0 9 


395 


London. 
2s. 5d. 

2 5Jd. 3 9 


51 

53 

56 

68 

60 

77 

17 

26 

28 

34 

— • 

__ 

82 

96 

— 


84 

100 

— - 

— 

— 



26 

28 

96 

117 




143 

150 

— 

— 


— 




1 8 

— n 

2 10 

3 5 

1 4 


20 

50 

19 

48 

30 

65 

12 

15 

22 

35 

9 

9 10 

9 10 

10 0 

11 — 

12 __ 

6 0 

8 10 

10 0 

1« 0 

9 3 

U 6 

0 10 

n 

— 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 


43 

___ 

39 * 


53 



42 

50 

— 


15 



— 

— 

— 


35 

37 

21 

23 

— 

_ 

— 7 

- 74 

3 

4 

8 

94 

1 2* 

2 U 


104 

I04 
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396 Register.— Cour. h ofExehmgt, if*— Bankrupt*. 

Coum of Exchange, Union, Sept. 10-_A«t»dl«n, 1 * i a 
12 : S. Rotterdam, 18 : 9. Antwerp, 12 s 6. Hamburgh, 38 : 0. Altona, 33 . I. 
Paris, 3 days sight, 25 ; 6a Bourdeaux, 25. 9a Frankfoft-oo-4he-Mam^J IS 
Madrid, 3a Cadiz, 36}. Gibraltar, 304- Leghorn, 47 i- Geno^iS*. 52 * 

Oporto, 52 J. Rio Janeiro, 48. Dublin, 9} ^ cent. Cork, 9J V cent. 

Prices of Bullion, V oz. — Foreign gold in bars, £.3 ». 17 « 6d. Hew Doubloons 
j03nl3u6. New Dollars, 4a. 9d. Silver in bars, standard, 4s. lid. 

Premiums oflnsurance-JGoemwy or Jersey, 10s.o 12s- — Cork or Dublin, 10 m If* 
—Belfast, 10s. o 12s— Hambro', 7s. 6d- to 10s. OO— Madeira, 20s. 0d_J«i mm*, 
25s — Greenland, out and home, 5 gs. to 8 gs. 

_ _ _ « A « 1 .1 A a 1 f Al ff 


' 

Aug. 14. 

Aug. 21. 

Aug. 28. 

8 ept 4. 


2514 

__ 

252 

— 


81J 

8U 

811 

81 . 

3 ^ cent r --. -rrrrrr 

804 

80J 

80| 


34 V cent do. . 

m 

924 

921 

m 

4 ^ cent do. ~~ — . 

994 

994 

99} 

India Stock — ...... — . — . — 

249 

— 

— 

299} 

— — Bond ft ....... ...... — — — — 

62 pr. 

68 pr. 


49 pr. 

Exchequer bills, (£. 1000) 

8 pr. 

7pr. 

7 pr. 

tpr. 

Consols for account,.., 

80J 

80 j 

80J 

80J 

French 5 ^ cents. 


94fir. 65c. 

93 f. 50 c. 

94 f. 25 c. 


Alphabetical List of English Bankruptcies, announced between the tOlh 
July and the 20th August 1822 ; extracted from the London Gazette. 

AMrey, W. Cloak-lane, Dowgato-hili, warehouse- James, J. Wood-street, Cheapudc. tea-dealer, 
•nan. Jones, W. Bristol, victualler. 

King. W. Fareham, coach -builder. 

Langdale, T. Ckwghton, Yorkshire, dealer. 
Lewis, W. Cardiff, linen-draper. 

Marshall, W. Hull, miller. 

Mason, J. II Cambridge, cook. 

Moore, T. Paddington, salt-merchant- 
Mortimer, J. sen. Cleckhea t on, Yorkshire, Ban- 
chan t - 

Mom, J. Liverpool, woollen-draper. 

Peacock, J. Bishopwearmouth, ship-broker. 
Parsons, O. Liverpool, Mil-maker. 

Price, J. Ryall, Worcestershire, dealer. 

Puhnan, M. and J. Gulabourgh, Yorkshire, bmw- 
ers. 

Richards, M. Hythe, ship-builder. 

Rivers, W. and J. Clowes, Shdtoa, Staffordshire, 
earthen ware-manufoctaras. 

Roberts, W. Oxford-street, hosier. 

Robinson, G. Londoo-road, Surrey, coel-deakr. 
Robinson, F. Aston, near Birmingham, dealer. 
Shannon, W. Whitehaven, draper. 

Stevenson, J. Boston, grocer. 

Stodhart, J. and F. Carlisle, cottotunamifinlurm- 
Strickland, J. Steeple Mordcn, CamfaridgMhtae, 


Atkins, R. N. Portico, grocer. 

Ala, J. Weatflrie, Sussex, fanner. 

Atwood, T. Stalling Minnis, Kent, dealer. 

Aynslcy, G. Wakefield, victualler. 

Barbie, R. Hebton, Cornwall, grocer. 
Barnaechina, A. Gravesend, harrtwareman. 
Bcnnet, J. jun. Crickmoor, Dorsetshire, coal and 
stone merchant 

Bigland, B. Liverpool, merchant 
Capon, J. B. BUhop’s Hull, Somersetshire, wool- 
stapler. 

Cadi. G. and G.~RJx, Banifold-nlaoe, Newington 
Butts, and Albery Wharf, Camberwell, com 
and coal merchants. 

dark. H. and F. Grundy, Liverpool, merchants. 
Cornforth, J. Whitby, plumber. 

CowaU, J. Jun. Torquay, wine-merchant 
Crabtree, J. Wakefield, victualler. 

Davies. T. Whitechapel. High-street baker. 
Denhohne, A. Cheltenham, dealer in slates. 
Edmonds, T. Costell Bugged, Cardiganshire, tan- 
ner. 

Ellis, J. H. Norwich, Hnen -draper. 

Beddgh, T. Davanshire-street, Queen-square, li- 


Foulkes, J. Chester, grocer. 

Gilbert J. and H. Taylor, Bristol, commission- 

. Chariottc-atrect, Rathbono* 
place, linen-drapers. 

Haitian, J. T. Croutnorn, Worcestershire, fanner. 
Hardwidge, J. Wefflngton, draper. 

Havard, F. Hereford, wine-merchant 
Heiyer, J. Hayling North, Hampshire, firmer. 
Handy, W. Image, Cornwall, former. 

Hewer, W. Llaneflin, Monmouthshire, fanner. 
Hodgson, J. G. Coven t-gardon, wine-merchant 
Hulse, J. Shirland, Derbyshire, cotton-spinner. 


Thorp, J. Jun. Chcadle, calico-printer. 
Tomlinson, W. J. Nantwitch, Cheshire, i 
scrivener. 

Tucker, B. Jun. Bristol, carpenter. 

Walker, W. Bolton, shopkeeper. 

Wedgebcrrow, T. Himbloton, Worcester*!**. 


Whateley, G. L. < 

Whitting ham, R. G e o r gs stree t Bryustomsqusre, 
victualler. 

Wilson, J. Ely, miller. 

Wortley, V. Henry-strati, H a mp s tead-mad. grocer. 
Wycherley. AJderbury, Shropshire* former. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies and Dividends, announced 
August 1822, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 

. SEQUESTRATIONS. Carswell, Walter A George, xnanufoc&urco in 

Amot Peter A Co. merchants in Edinburgh. Paisley. 

Burke A Henry, coal-factors in Edinburgh. Clark, John, junior, merchant in Inverness. 

i armichact DugAld, drover and cattlc-dcalcr, Cochran, James, builder, quarrici, A victualler, 
island of Islay. at Ricker, Ban, near PaL Icy. 
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Co., Gillies, O’Nette & Co., and 
John Magnate & Co. merchants in Glasgow, 
Iircaool, sad Limerick, 

Km, Wiliam k Son, merchants in Perth. 

X'DaosM Win. k Alex, merchant! hi Edinburgh. 

Malay, Alexander, grazier, cattle-dealer, A &h< 
carer at L*ggaa, island of Islay. 

MWakNeO, gruier, aattle-deala,and Mab-curer, 
inthe Wand of Islay. 

Mum, Jmaa, com and cattle-dealer at Glacktowiu 

Watt, John, junior, merchant in Edinburgh. 

DIVIDENDS. 

ITaai^f, William, merchant in Gbagow l by J. 
Mackintosh, accountant there. 


S#T 

HarthiU, James, merchant in Aberdeen; by A. 

Webster, advocate there. 

M*Donald, John, merchant in Perth; by R. 
Bower, merchant there. 

Perth Foundry Co.; by H. Lindsay, merchant 


Pollock, A. A J. cotton-yarn merchants in Paaley ; 
by Andrew Deans there. 

Smith, John, lime-merchant in Platthom of Kil- 
bride; by D. Kay, a cc ount ant in Glasgow. 
Webster, James, Ferry Portoa-Craig ; by P. H. 

Thoms, merchant in Dundee. 

Wilson, Anthony, merchant and ship-owner In 
‘ ■“ J by A. Webster, advocate there. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

USL May 29. At the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Lady of John Murray, Esq. Surgeon to the Forces, 


Jn* 26. At Scalloway, Shetland, the lady of 
Jain Scott, Esq. younger of Scalloway, a son. 

July 19. AtNairae Grove, the Lady of Colonel 
Aadnaa, K. T. S. and C. B. a daughter. 

JO. At Pyriand Hall. Somersetshire, the Lady 
<f Robert Grant, Esq. of Tillyfour, a daughter. 

At Wimpolc Street, London, Lady Bridport, 

38. At Dunriaane, Mrs Naime of Dunsinane, 
admghter. 

-It CkOand House, Lanarkshire, the Lady 
<f Frederick Grant, Esq. a son. 

-At Edinburgh, the .Lady of Dr Straker, a 

SLAtkonrWth, the Lady of Sir William Max- 
*<A of Monreith, a son. 

ALAlEBkenny, the Lady of LieuL-CoL Lind- 
W>C.B. commanding 78th Highlanders, a son. 
Aug. 1 At Legerwood Manse, Mrs Cupples, a 

& AtGartcraig, Mrs Kippen, a son. 

— At View Forth, near Edinburgh, the Lady of 
W. C Leumonth, Esq. of Craigend, a daughter. 

7. At Bury, near Gosport, the Lady of George 
Stair, iaq. R. N. of twin boys. 

— At her Ladyship’s residence in Great King 
Street, Edinburgh, the Countess of Portsmouth, 
* daughter. TTie infant was immediately half 
Mntiasd, and namnri Marion Elisabeth. 

8* Mrs Kennedy of Rovnanno, a arm. 

101 Mrs M'Hutchon, 60, Nkolson Street, Edin- 
burgh. a daughter. 

13. Mrs Ramsay, 13, Dublin Street, Edinburgh, 

X SCO. 

— In Buchanan Street, Glasgow, Mrs Colin 
Campbell, Jura, a son. 


* daughter. 

17 At Annan, the Lady of Janes Little, Esq. 


tt At Cockjrfray House, Fife, the Lady of 
Lieut^CoIonel Mounray, a daughter. 

At St Jamas’! Square, Mrs Renton, a daugh- 

— Mrs Abercrombie, 19, York Place, Edin- 

hnxh, a daughter. 

33 At Lorgnean, the lady of G. W. Lawrence^ 
EuLaf the wand. of Jamaica, a daughter. 

Ii At Great King Street, Edinburgh, Mrs J. S. 

Mae, & foils 

— At Drummond Place, Edinburgh, Mrs For- 
tes, a daughter. 

— At Kanmure, the Lady of Archibald Stirling, 
Esq> dsughter. 

— At Houston, Mrs Shairp, a daughter. 

— At Loehooat, Mrs Wisnart, a daughter. 

— At Drynie, the Lady of William Mackenzie, 
Esq. MJ). of the Hon. East India Company's ser- 
rice, Madras Establishment, o daughter. 

3b. At Coats Crescent, near Edinburgh, the 
Lady of Lieut. -Colonel Brorahead, a son. 

Aug. 29. At Bennington Bank, Mrs Wykl, a 
daughter. 

Lately, At the palace, of Montbrillumt, near Ha- 


nover, her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge,! Princess. 

— At Swaithhad Rectory, Leicestershire, the 
Right Hon. Lady Harriet Erskine, a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

1822. May 16. At Montreal, in Lower Canada, 
Mr David Cnisholm, attorney at law, to Rachael, 
dest daughter of Captain and Adjutant John 
Robertson, of the Inverness-shire local militia. 

June 22. At Chatham Head, Miramkhi, pro 
vinee of New Brunswick, North America, Alex- 
ander Fraser, jun. Esq. merchant of that place, to 
Mias Catharine Fraser, of Edinburgh. 

July 22. At Edinburgh, James Hendry, Esq. 
merchant, Glasgow, to Elia, eldest daughter of 
George Thoms, Esq. merchant there. 

23. At Edinburgh, Mr James Hall, writer, Edin- 
burgh, to Mrs Ann Maxwell, widow of Colonel 
P. Maxwell, and eldest dsughter of the late Charles 
Hamilton, Esq. of Fairhobrn. 

26. At Edinburgh, James Mdkl*. Esq. solicitor 
at law, to Helen, eldest daughter of the late Mr 
John Cockbum, Hanover Street. 

37. At London, Lieut-Colond Clements, M. P. 
for the county of Leitrim, to Catharine Frances 
Wentworth, second daughter of Godfrey Went- 
worth Wentworth, Esq. of Woolley Park, York- 
shire. 

— At London, Lord Granville Somerset, second 
son of the Duka of Beaufort, to the Hon. Emily 
Smith, youngest daughter of Lord Carrington. 

39. At Montrose, John Barclay, jun. Esq. mer- 
chant, to Joan, only daughter of Mr Jag. Mitchell. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr George IL K inloch. Grove 
Place, to Helen, eldest daughter of John Tod, 
Esq. Lanark. 

— At Glasgow, Mr John Langmuir, merchant, 
to Mary, only surviving daughter of George Gard- 
ner, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, John Colin Wilson, Esq. wri- 
ter to the signet, to Janet Ewart I ‘eat, daughter 
of Thomas Peat, Esq. writer to the signet. 

30. At Edinburgh, George Yule, Esq. merchant, 
Edinburgh, to Margaret, third daughter of Henry 
S win ton, Esq. Grangemouth. 

— At Dunlop, Charles Skeoch, Esq. Surgeon, 
Royal Navy, btewarton, to Miss Mary Duncan, 
eldest daughter of the late Robert Duncan, Esq. 
of Common Craigs. 

Aug. 5. At the manse of Kelton, the Rev. A. 
G. Carstairs, of Anstruther Wester, to Helen, 
third daughter of the late Mr John M'Lellan, 
merchant, Kirkcudbright 
6. At Hillbouse, George Comb, Esq. Redheughs, 
to Margaret, youngest daughter of George John- 
ston, Esq. of Hillbouse; 

— At Colmonell Manse, Ayrshire, Mr Archibald 
Christie, writer, Edinburgh, to Qiuibeth Kennedy 
Macfadzen, eldest daughter of the late John Mac- 
fad wm, Esq. merchant, Liverpool. 

— At Welbhot, Major John Taylor, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s service, to Agnes, daughter 
Of William Forfong, Esq. of Wellsho*. 

9. At Hendon, Middlesex, William Mackenzie, 
Esq. of the 3d dragoons, only son of the late John 
Mackenzie, Esq. of Bayfield, N. B. to Justina, 
third daughter of William Anderson, Esq. of Rus- 
sell Square. 

Aug. 12. Montague B. Bete, Esq. of Rillhouse, 
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Devon, to Wilhelmina Jemima, second surviving 
daughter of the Right Rev. Bishop Sandford. 

July H. At Edinburgh, Cap! Samuel Brown, of 
the Royal Navy, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
John Home. Esq. W. S. 

— At Hendersyde Park, Roxburghshire, Stephen 
Raton, Esq. of Ketton Hall, in the county of Rut- 
land, to Charlotte Ann Wakiie, second daughter 
of George Waldie, Esq. of Hendersyde. 

— At St John s Chapel, Robert Haymes, Esq. 
of Great Glen, Leicestershire, to Mbs Harriet 
Dalyell, daughter of John Dalyell, Esq. of Lingo. 

15. At London, Sir John Douglas Bart, of 
Springwood-park, Roxburghshire, to Hannah 
Charlotte, only child of the late Henry Scott, Esq. 
of Belford, same eounty. 

16. At London, William Hanbury, Esa. of Kel- 
tnanh, in the county of Northampton, to Elba- 
bet h, daughter of the late Lord Spencer Stanley 
Chichester and Lady Harriet Chichester, and 
grand-daughter of the Earl of Galloway. 

19. Mr George Milne, writer in Dundee, to Miss 
Helen Smith, youngest daughter of the late Rev. 
James Smith, minister of the gospel in that town. 

22. Dumfries, Wm. Murray, Esq. of Norland, 
to Catherine, daughter of the late Lieut. M'lntosh, 
Ouarter Master of the Dumfriesshire militia. 

27. At Edinburgh, Mr Alex. Gifford, S. S. C. to 
Miss Catherine More, only daughter of the Rev. 
George More, Edinburgh. 

28. At Edinburgh, Mr Andrew Stewart, Sur- 
geori, Glasgow, to Louisa, second daughter of the, 
late Mr Win. Henniker, merchant in Edinburgh. 

_ At Edinburgh, John Macpherson Madeod, 
of St Kilda, Esq. to Catherine, youngest daughter 
of William Greig, Esq. Gay field Square. 

Lately, At Peterhead, Mr Maxwell Gordon For- 
bes, surgeon, to Maekay.ouly daughter of David 
How, Esq. Peterhead. 
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1822. April 9. At Sea, on hb passage to Vid- 
naraiso, Capt Thomas Graham, of H. M. S. Doris. 
His remains were interred in the fort at Valparaiso 

^May A?£t James’s, Jamaica, in the 63d year 
of hi* age, Duncan Macfarlane, Esq. of SmaJlfiekl, 
after a residence of forty-five years in the island. 

June. On her passage from Jamaica, to England, 
in the 27th vear of her age, Catherine, the Lady 
of Captain Sir W. S. Wiseman, Bart, of his Ma- 
jesty's frigate Tamar. Her Ladyship was the 
third daughter of Sir James Mackintosh, M. P. 

July 2. At London, John Reid, M. D. anthor of 
a Treatise on Consumption, Essays on Nervous 
Affections, and various other useful works. 

14. At Greenock, Mr James Ewing, younger, 
merchant. 

17. At Stockton on Tees, Colonel Alexander 
Macgregor Murray, of Napier Ruskie, ( olonel 
< onunandant of the 1st or Highland regiment of 
Edinburgh local militia. 

— At Pomtsfleki House, Cromarty, Jamima, 
youngest daughter of Mr D. Montgomerie. 

19. At Gov an, Mr William Miller, merchant, 
GliftiffOW 

— At Scotstown, James Oswald, of Scotetown, 
Captain in the Royal Navy. 

19. John Heugh, Esq. of Gartcow*. 

— At Cheltenham, William Steuart, Esq. late 
of Calcutta. 

21. At Glasgow, John Macfarlane, Esq. mer- 
chant. * ,, _ 

— At Monkland House, Mrs Marian Macfar- 
lane, wife of Robert Montgomerie, Esq. of Barna- 

— At Bothkcnnar Manse, Mbs Muat, of Lass- 
wade HilL . _ ... . _ 

— The Lady of the Right Hon. Lord Norbury, 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Ireland. 

25. At Kent House, London, Augusta Carr, 
Countess of Glasgow. Her Ladyship was the 
daughter ofJames Earl of ErrolL 

24. At Edinburgh, Alexander Fullarton, Esq. 
late land surveyor of the customs at Perth, in the 
«6th year of his age. „ 

— At Weisbaden, in Germany, Mr NataleCom, 
late of Edinburgh, and well known in the musical 
world. Mr Coni was Itom at Rome, and came 


to Edinburgh many y <srs ago in the esnadty of 3 
teacher of music, where his abilities, and the mild- 
ness and kindness of his manners, soon procured 
him the countenance and protection ofthefir>r 
families, and indeed of all rank*. He continued 
to reside in Edinburgh in the most extensive em- 
ployment, and enjoying the esteem of the most 
distinguished characters, till within the* fee 
years, when he went to London, in consequaxe 
of his accomplished daughter being engaged at 
the Opera House: Many of his pupds now grscv 
the first circles both in London and Edinburgh. 
He wm persevering and enterprising, and contri- 
buted more than all his countrymen to tha ad- 
vancement of the Italian school In this dty— but 
we are sorry to say, that his schemes and enter- 
prises tended more to the benefit of the pubhc 
than of his private fortune. He died in hn 57th 
year, leaving a numerous family. 

25. At Vauxhall, Lady Viscountess Falkland, 

widow of the late and mother of the present vis- 
count Falkland. _ 

— At Edinburgh, Morris West Esq.Ute Secre- 
tary to the Hoard of Customs in Scotland. 

26. At Drumachary, William Stewart, Esq. o. 
Garth. 

28. At Glasgow, in the 74th year of hb age, Mr 
William M'Ewan, late merchant there. 

— At the house of her aunt, Mrs Lockart, Lon- 
don. Miss Margaret M‘Leod, third daughter ol 
Donald M'Lcod, of Geanies. Esq. 

59. At Glasgow, Miss Isabella Lockart, eUfft 
daughter of the late George Lockart, E*q- 01 
MousemilL . 

— At Comely Rank, near Edinburgh, J«a», 
third son of the late Jas. Campbell, Esq- ytwbT* 
of Craignish, and formerly Captain in the 7» «“ 
eiment of foot _ , 

— At Newcastle, aged 25, Mr John Fletcher 
Stirling, eldest son or the Rev. 
minister of Cockbumspath._ 


Stirfof, 


JU»pu U 

Aug. 1. At Stirling, aged 32, Elizabeth wander 
son, wife of Mr C. wuiiro, proprietor of the Stir- 
ling Joftmal. „ 

2. At Castlebank, Edinburgh, Isabella Christ*, 
wife of John Anilmon, General Supervises oi 
Excise. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Clementina Forbes, widow 
of the late Rev. Charles Machardy, minister ut 
Crathie and Braemar. ^ _ , 

3. At Cannon Street, North Leith, IsabeU Goako. 
wife of Captain James Edmonston. 

— At Oxford, Sir Christopher Pegge, M. H.. 
F.lt.S. and Regius Professor of Physic hi th*t 
University. „ . 

— At Arthurstone, Jas. M'Nabb, Esq. of Aitlmr- 
stone. 

— At Edinburgh, Ann Gordon Gibson. agw 
19, ekiest daughter of Mr William Gibson, phun- 
ber, Broughton Street. . ^ 

4. At his house, east road to Leith, Ttkjs. Crag, 

late taker, Abbey. .j 

5. At her house in Albemarle Street, m m* 
the Hon. Mrs Lane Fox, widow of the 

Lane Fox, Esq. M.P. of Uraham Park, hi the 
eounty of York, and Castle LaneAn*, g ” 
county of Leitrim, Ireland. Mrs Fox wm 
P itt, second daughter of the late, and ablM *"* 
present Lord Rivers and Lady Ligonier. Hfr&- 
order was dropsy of the chert, and eftdfid in w 

E recise manner as the illness of her relative, tw 
Light Hon. William Pitt. . . 

6. At Canonmills, Alexander Denovan, b*** 
the Transport Office, Leith. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Arch. Thomson, filter. 
— At Edinburgh, Mr John Whyte, Sotidtor « 
Supreme Courts. _ - . 

— At Gask, in the county of Perth, HotA 
fourth daughter of the late Laurence Ofiphsat 

At London, Lady Blair, wife of LkotaurJ 
General Sir Robert Blair, R.C.B. 

— Suddenly, John Ingiis, E»q. Chairman of 

East India Dock Company, fee. . , 

— At Glasgow, John Dunn, ftq. mere®r- 

G ?fA?Dtmdee, William Small, &q. Town CV* 
of Dundee. _ 

— At Orkiemiln, John Thomson, Ewj. of Hoa~ 
kettle, in the 77th year of hi> age. 
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CAMPAIGN OF 1805: SURRENDER OF 
clm: particulars of general 

MACK. 


Much as the Campaigns of 1800 
supply the historian with matter of 
peculiar interest, and frequently as 
elm and its environs have been the 
theatre of sanguinary contests, none 
upon record are stamped with cir- 
cumstances so remarkable as those 
produced by the renewal of hostili- 
ties against Napoleon in 1805. 

It is in the recollection of every 
one, that the French army, in 1801, 
assembled at Boulogne, and on the 
ihores of France presented, to anx- 
ous Europe, the appearance of Na- 
Joleon’s determination of attempting 
o invade England. Public opinion, 
earcely divided upon the continent, 
eeroed to authorise this hazardous 
mterpriae, by pronouncing a convic- 
km of its success ; whilst, in Eng- 
md alone, public and private opi- 
aon formed one great whole, de- 
idedly convinced of its impracticable 
to, and foretelling the complete an- 
miladon of the enemy, should he 
lake the attempt. 

During the immense and useless 

C tions made from the shores of 
1, to the furthest limits of 
rinch authority in the Meditcrra- 
a m, the British Cabinet had seized 
>on the opportunity to concert mea- 
ires with its allies, for curtailing the 
er bearing intentions of the young 
i pc rial government of France. 

( >ppressed by a long continuation 
war, and a most deranged state of 
lance, Austria had the energy to 
ter into new combinations for the 

VOL. XI. 


safety of Germany. Russia promised 
her assistance, and engaged (it h&8 
been said) to furnish 140,000 troops. 
Prussia stipulated for an absolute 
neutrality. England, recently offend- 
ed by the French having seized Ha- 
nover, in addition to various other 
motives for hostilities, offered her 
gold, and equally powerful influence 
with the states on the continent. Thus 
encouraged, Austria nobly threw 
down the gauntlet in 1805, and jus- 
tified the measure in a publication, 
which stated, that, by a simple act of 
arbitrary will, Napoleon had assu- 
med the titles of Emperor of the 
French, and King of Italy, and had 
united Genoa to France. Napoleon, 
in his counter-declaration, aid not 
fail to recriminate, and complained, 
that the Emperor Francis nad ex- 
tended his possessions in Suabia, and 
refused to make good the payments 
stipulated between the two Courts 
on account of Venice, in direct oppo- 
sition to the treaties, both of Campo 
Formio and Luneville. These may 
be considered as the ostensible rca- 
sonsy and this the state of affairs 
which gave rise to the grand decision 
for the renewal of war. 

The distance at which it was 
known the French troops were then 
stationed seemed to offer consider- 
able advantages ; and die Austrians 
determined upon taking the field, 
without waiting for their Russian 
allies. 

It is not necessary to enter into 
any details respecting the motives 
which about this time induced his 
Imperial Highness, the Archduke 
Charles, to relinquish the command 
3 F 
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Campaign of 1806 : 

of a brave army, which acknow- 
ledged him their nero, and to with- 
hold his services from a country 
which had hailed him as its saviour . 
This event originated in circum- 
stances, of which no recollection has 
been allowed to be renewed, and oc- 
casioned (it may be presumed) his 
Imperial Majesty's determination to 
reserve to himself the chief com- 
mand of the army, whose operations 
were destined to take place in Ger- 
many as soon as the junction of the 
Russian forces should have been ef- 
fected, and hostilities commenced. 
General Mack was to attend his 
Majesty's person, with the appoint- 
ment of Quarter-Master-General. In 
the mean time, the command of the 
Austrian forces in Germany was 
confided to his Royal Highness the 
Archduke Ferdinand, whose Quar- 
ter - Master - General was General 


Surrender of Ufat : [Oct. 

ror ; but this fact produced no official 
change in the character of the Arch- 
duke, who was absolutely the Com- 
mander-in- Chief of the corps of Aus- 
trians present. 

It has been said, that his Royal 
Highness was not satisfied with this 
arrangement, and that, notwithstand- 
ing all the endeavours of General 
Mack to establish an unreserved 
communication of ideas, and a prin- 
ciple of mutual assistance, in every 
thing which regarded the public ser- 
vice, there never existed between 
them that harmony which was re- 
quired, and to the absence of which 
many have attributed great part of 
the subsequent misfortunes. 

Opinions had been, and were still, 
greatly divided as to the theatre 
which might be chosen, on the part 
of the French, for the commence- 
ment of hostilities. In the council 


Mayer ; and the gallant Archduke 
Charles was appointed to the com- 
mand in Italy. 

Various events impeded the Em- 
peror 's departure from Vienna : the in- 
tention of continuing General Mayer 
near the person of the Archduke Fer- 
dinand was changed ; and General 
Mack was ordered to do the duty of 
this important appointment, until 
circumstances might induce his Ma- 
jesty to recall him, according to the 
first agreement. 

The powers with which General 
Mack was invested, upon this occa- 
sion, were infinitely more extensive 
than those generally allowed to Quar- 
ter-Masters-Gencral t ; his orders 
were given in the name of the Empe- 

• In the year 1801, a medal was struck, 
bearing the head of his Imperial High- 
ness, with the following inscription : — 

“ Car. Lud. Austr. Bohcni. Servator." 

-f The title of Quarter-Master-General 
may not convey to officers in the army of 
England an idea of the importance at- 
tached to such an appointment in Ger- 
many. It accords more with our idea of 
Chief of the Staff, as it embraces the di- 
rection and details of the whole army. 
Quarter- Masters-General are usually un- 
der the immediate order of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ; but in this case, General 
Mack was invested by the Emperor with 
the right of executing his intentions, even 
when contrary to those of the Archduke. 
There appears something anomalous in 


of war, the Archduke Charles, and' 
many of the most distinguished of- 
ficers in the Austrian service, ex- 
pressed their conviction, that the ear- 
liest attack would be made, with 
the most powerful force of Franca, 
on the plains of Lombardy : the 
flower of the Imperial army, the 
chosen regiments of Hungary, and 
the greater part of those genertli 
whose names stood high on the hat 
of renown, were therefore invited ft 
glory, and attached to the ArohdMh 
Charles. 

Under the idea that the lUttaiu 
reinforcements would snfficieVth 
augment the army of Germany, theft 
were not more than eighty thou 
sand Austrians destined for thie 0Br 
vice, a great part of whom 
young recruits. General Madk bm 
early proposed an augmentation e 
thirty thousand men ; but the infill 
ence of the above opinion, thus sop 
ported, prevailed in the council, an 
the proposition was negatived. 

this arrangement ; but it was ondngw 
that the Archduke Ferdinand cocammti 
the Austrians, and that General Mac 
acting under the immediate oedot, < 
by the immediate instructions of the fis 
peror himself, commanded the vefcple | 
the allied forces ; under which antWn s H 
it was judged consistent, that the Arc 
duke should not resist the orders* or M 
pede the arrangements made by Gear 
Mack. 
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This mnji then, of about eighty 
thousand men. proceeded into Bava- 
ria. Not more than sixty thousand 
passed the Leek ; Gen. Kienmayer, 
with a reserve of nearly twenty thou- 
itad, inducting artillery and cavalry, 
having been stationed to the cast of 
that river, to wait the arrival of Ge- 
noa! Kutusow and his Russians. 

It becomes the duty of the histo- 
rian to make a few observations re- 
specting the composition of the Aus- 
trian forces employed on this occa- 
sion, and to endeavour to throw some 
light upon the causes which contri- 
buted to their future discomfiture. 

The aggregate amount of men 
placed under the command of a Ge- 
neral, may convey to the public an 
idea of irresistible power, and indis- 
pntable success. But number^ alone 
form no such assurance. There is 
in augmentation of force accruing 
from moral causes, as well as from 
physical accumulation ; and regi- 
ments which have served long to- 
gether acquire a mutual confidence, 
an esprit de corps , that renders them 
truly formidable. These sources of 
personal and united exertion were 
venting to the troops brought toge- 
ther for the preservation of the Ger- 
.Wm Empire. The men who com- 
pand the companies were, for the 
AMt part, unknown to each other ; 
(he officers were introduced to new ac- 
quaintances ; and variety of language, 
customs, and prejudices, intruded a 
father obstacle to all affectionate 
and confidential assimilation. Ano- 
ther peculiar feature of the campaign 
.fo Germany was, that it was under- 
taken after a new plan of organiza- 
tion of the whole army had becu de- 
termined upon, but before its com- 
plete execution had been effected. 
Great part of this plan was the result 
of General Mack's experience ; and 
although, in some degree, similar to 
arrangements which had been already 
adopted in the French army, ^till the 
r improvements were considered, by all 
fa officers of acknowledged science, 
as proofs of the General s superior 
abilities. 

It must be observed, also, that he 
called from his retreat in Bohe- 
mia a very short time before the com- 
mencement of this new war, so that 
many of the changes and arrange- 
ments found necessary in the ulterior 


organization, as well as in several 
departments of the army, were exe- 
cuted with such precipitation, that it 
was not possible to take such advan- 
tage of their utility as, under other 
circumstauces, would have been pos- 
sible. 

It had entered into the new sys- 
tem, to make an alteration in the 
grenadier corps *. Instead of having 
attached to each regiment two com- 
panies of these select men, it was 
resolved to unite the companies of 
three regiments, and form battalions 
of grenadiers, composed of six com- 
panies each. 

Another, and roost important part 
of the army, the engineer corps, was 
not, perhaps, in every respect, equal 
to the immense works which were to 
be hastily thrown up, in various di- 
rections ; although the activity, ta- 
lents, and resources, united in the 
person of General Martin Dedovich, 
promised every practicable assistance. 

All the points which it was judged 
prudent to fortify were situated in a 
foreign country, Bavaria, or so near 
the frontiers, that, until the forces 
should reach the ltier,and thus cover 
the works, none could be commenced 
without manifesting intentions it 
was proper to conceal. 

It ban act of iustice to state, al- 
so, that many political circumstances 
proved less favourable to the military 
operations in Germany than bad been 
foreseen, even by the dispassionate 
calculations of die cabinet. The si- 
tuation of Prussia bad not admitted 
of her giving any decided assistance ; 
but it was officially understood, that 
she would preserve the strictest neu- 

* Each Austrian regiment was com- 
posed of three battalions. T wo of these 
battalions were formed of six companies 
each ; the other, of four companies, with 
two of grenadiers. According to the new 
organization, every regiment was com- 
posed of five battalions, and each bat- 
talion of four companies ; but one of 
these battalions was formed entirely of 
grenadiers. This system was not only 
more economical, but of easier conduct 
than the old plan ; according to which, 
each company, in time of peace, had 120 
men, and, in time of war, frequently 
more than 200 ; so that a battalion form- 
ed a body of men too considerable, in 
time of actual serv ice, for one superior 
officer. 
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trality, or, in case of any aggression 
on the part of any opponent , would 
immediately furnish all her army , to 
join the forces against the aggressor. 
General Mack was therefore justi- 
fied in calculating upon a probable 
addition of forces, in consequence of 
some infraction on the part of the 
French ; and, in fact, Bernadotte did 
unequivocally infringe upon the neu- 
trality of Prussia, by marching his 
division into the territory of Anspach. 
The Prussians did not, however, join 
the Allies, nor did the cabinet of Ber- 
lin, as was expected, cordially unite 
in the common cause against France, 
although it was generally believed it 
could nave easily supplied an army 
of one hundred thousand men. 

The connections of amity and mu- 
tual interest, existing between the 
cabinets of St James'S and of Vienna, 
gave rise to the most flattering ex- 
pectations. It was understood, that 
the demonstrations to be made by 
England on the coast of France, 
would indisputably be such as to de- 
tain the army at Boulogne, at least 
so long that the Austrians would 
meet with no resistance in their oper- 
ations east of the Rhine. It has 
also been believed, that a treaty of 
subsidies was concluded, by which 
every necessary supply was ensured, 
but that no payments were to com- 
mence until it was known that the 
Austrian forces had passed the I Her, 
or, at least, penetrated far into Ba- 
varia. Supposing these facts to be 
true, it will easily be credited, that 
the necessities of Austria, exhausted 
by the efforts she had made to resist 
the overbearing power of revolution- 
ised France, were pressing, and that 
the advance of General Mack's army 
was urged with more precipitation 
than his judgment could approve. 

Entrenchments, magazines, and mi- 
litary depots, were not yet prepared ; 
but these disadvantages were not con- 
sidered sufficiently important to im- 
pede the progress of the forces, who 
soon after crossed the Iller, and 
formed a camp in the neighbourhood 
ofUlra. 

Napoleon, to cover his real in- 
tentions, and persuade the Allies 
that his principal strength would 
be collected in the south of Bava- 
ria, directed part of his army to 
the environs of Neu Rrisach, situ- 
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ated between Strasburg and Basle; 
from whence, rapidly descending the 
Rhine, nearly the whole of die 
French line was formed upon it s 
western bank ; the right wing bear- 
ing upon Strasburg, the centre upon 
Mayence and Spires, and the left up- 
on the river Meine. 

Murat, who commanded a superb 
corps of cavalry, passed the Rhine at 
Kehl on the 25th of September, and, 
by a variety of feigned movements, 
appeared disposed to enter the Black 
Forest. All the other divisions cross- 
ed the river with unexampled celeri- 
ty, and proceeded, by different roads, 
to the neighbourhood of Stutgard, 
Heilbrunn, and Nakaret ; whilst 
Marmont, who commanded the ar- 
my in Holland, passed, with equal 
dispatch, near Mayence, and conti- 
nued his march to Wurtzburg. 

The Bavarian troops, then at 
Frankfort, were joined by those un- 
der Bernadotte, called the Hano- 
verian Army ; and the whole, thus 
united, formed the compliment of 
forces collected upon this occasion 
under Napoleon, who arrived him- 
self, by Strasburg, at Louisbourg. 

Never had such an immense body 
of men been transferred, in so short 
a space of time, to such a distance. 
The rapidity of their movement had 
in no degree deranged their efficien- 
cy ; every department was complete ; 
all were ready for action. 

It must be acknowledged, that the 
Austrian army was astonished at the 
sudden appearance of such an over- 
whelming force. To prevent being 
taken in the rear. General Mack in- 
stantly changed his position, con- 
centrated his troops between Clmand 
Meningen, and strengthened, at the 
Barne time, the corps of General 
D'Aspre, posted on the left of the 
Danube. 

On the 2d of October the French 
moved forwards in the direction of 
Nordlingen, Donauworth, &c. De- 
tachments were dispatched to se- 
cure, if possible, the bridge oves* 
the Danube ; and their new line w*» 
formed, extending, upon the road, 
from Donauworth, to near Nureav— 
berg, leaving the encampment of Ge- 
neral Mack, as it were, behind the*** 
in one of the most celebrated posi- 
tions of the country. On the 6th oT 
October Vandamme, with his divi- 
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overpowered the regiment of 
“edo, and took possession of the 
at Donauworth. The next 
fnrat seized upon the cotnmn- 
isorer the Leek, and was pro- 
f to Wertingen, when, meet- 
h a corps of Austrian gre- 
a dreadful and sanguinary 
took place, when the valour 
le gallant fellows was compel- 
1 submit by the approach of 
■"‘s ions of fresh troops, under 
Lannes and General Oudi- 

£ The French being masters of 
interior of Bavaria, the position 
IgjUfce Austrian array at Ulm, and 
■life arrival of the Russians, became 
felBV day more precarious. Sepa- 
from these expected auxiliaries, 
MM from the reserve under General 
Klmnayer, it was evident that no 
Mtoek could be made upon the French 
fife, without being exposed to the 

C est disadvantage. As soon, there- 
as the violation of the Prussian 

» ry was ascertained. General 
proposed the concentration of 
army near Gunzburg, with a 
lifer of there crossing the Danube, 
same time that General Kien- 
should fall back behind the 
:1ft and wait the arrival of General 
®Mbsow with the Russians. This 
dfcfoiition seemed likely to compel 
Mo enemy to divide his forces, and 
fjfe the more eligible, as the inten- 
tmm of the Prussian cabinet were 
lit then known at head-quarters. 

Hie Archduke Ferdinand, feel- 
iv the propriety of his Quarter- 
Inster-General's arguments, gave 
Ml necessary orders; Kienmayer 
ntragraded ; Kutusow joined him 
Wtind, or to the east of the Inn ; 
ttd this manoeuvre, which origina- 
ted with General Mack, preserved all 
fte troops from being enveloped in 
tbe misfortunes which occurred to 
the advanced army. 

The Archduke, at the same time, 
proceeded with three corps of the 
may to Gunzburg, which he reach- 
ed on the 9th, intending to pass the 
Dmube the following night. A 
general officer had been dispatched 
*ith a detachment, in the direction 
of Gundelfingen, on the left of the 
Dmube, in order to secure the 
badges, and facilitate the passage 
of the troops from Gunzburg. Un- 
fortunately, this officer, who pre- 


ceded his corps at some distance, 
accompanied by one trooper only, 
fell in with a strong party of French, 
and was made prisoner ; and his 
detachment, no longer commanded 
by their superior officer, became an 
easy prey to the enemy. This acci- 
dent allowed the French to take pos- 
session of the principal bridge with 
such celerity, that the troops near 
Gunzburg were unable to prevent 
the misfortune, and the plan of ope- 
rations failed. Independently of 
this check, the forces under Murat 
resisted the advance of the Arch- 
duke’s division ; a severe action with 
the cavalry occasioned a consider- 
able loss of men ; and no other re- 
source remained to his Royal High- 
ness, but to return to Ulm, and en- 
deavour to proceed by Haydenheim. 

The Austrians arrived at Ulm on 
the 10th, and on the following day, 
instead of proceeding to Hayden- 
heim, they were attacked by the 
forces under Marshal Ney, who 
were vigorously repulsed. This cir- 
cumstance did not prevent Ney from 
summoning the Austrians to surren- 
der. General Mack’s answer was 
an absolute refusal ; and, in a con- 
versation with the general officers, 
he proposed the most determined 
measures of resistance. His lan- 
guage is reported to have been that 
of a soldier, unable to support the 
humiliation of resigning the com- 
mand of thirty thousand brave com- 
panions, without a struggle. This 
conduct produced the highest admi- 
ration in the breast of many officers 
but unanimity was wanting. The 
council separated, and at the renew- 
al of it, it was resolved, by a deci- 
sion, contrary to General Mack's 
opinion ! that terms of capitulation 
snould be offered. Prince Maurice 
Lichtenstein was charged with the 
negociation with Ney, which was 
protracted during six hours, when 
conditions were agreed to, less fa- 
vourable than those proposed, and 
which had been specifically stated 
by General Mack. Twenty- two 
tnousand brave men laid down their 
arms, and were sent prisoners into 
France; — sixty pieces of artillery 
and forty standards were added to 
the trophies of the victors ; — all the 
officers were allowed to return home 
upon their parole ! 
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It is of the utmost importance to 
observe, that, on the evening of the 
14th, and previously to the propo- 
sal of capitulation being confided to 
Prince Maurice Lichtenstein, the 
Archduke Ferdinand left Ulm, ac- 
companied by Lieutenant-General 
Prince Schwartzenberg, Count Kol- 
lo wrat, General of Artillery, Major- 
Generals Meesery, Dienersberg, and 
Vogel, with one squadron of Scnwart- 
zenberg s Uhlans, four of Mack's 
Cuirassiers, and four of Klenan’s 
light horse. 

With this force it appears that his 
Royal Highness meant to join Wer- 
neck's division, and perhaps thought 
it would be practicable to join the 
Russians and Kienmayer s reserve, 
by crossing the Danube at Ingold- 
stadt, or between that city and Ra- 
tisbon. Whatever might have been 
the plan formed by his Royal High- 
ness, it has never transpired. The 
fact is, he took the road to Geislin- 
gen and Aalen, but having learned 
at the latter the unexpected defeat 
of General Werneck, be was com- 
pelled to direct his course towards 
Nuremberg and Bohemia. At Aa- 
len the Archduke found the grand 
park of artillery, under an escort of 
four squadrons of La Tour's light 
horse, and two battalions of Spork's 
infantry; but, vehemently pressed 
by Murat, he could only save the 
cavalry, which joined him, and left 
a prey to the enemy forty-one pieces 
of cannon, five hundred caissons, 
&c. &c. Continuing his retreat un- 
der the most untoward circumstan- 
ces, his Highness fell in, at Ottin- 

f en, with Lieutenant-General Prince 
lohenzollern, who had collected the 
scattered remains of the cuirassier 
regiments of Duke Albert, Hohen- 
zoUern, and Francois de Milan ; as 
also those of the Hohenlohe dra- 
goons, Rosemberg light-horse, and 
Blankenstein and Palatin hussars. 

Reinforced by these troops, the 
Archduke proceeded to Agra in Bo- 
hemia, where he arrived, almost ex- 
hausted with fatigue, on the 22d of 
October, and where the Emperor 
confided to him the command of the 
new levies in Bohemia and Moravia. 

It was with these newly-organised 
troops that his Royal Highness, on 
the 5th of December following, gain- 
ed a signal and brilliant victory over 


the troops commanded by Genen 
W'rede; but an arraistice bavin 
been concluded at Austerlits ti 
preceding evening, all the prisond 
were allowed to return to the 
corps. 

Few events have made a max 
profound impression on public op 
nion, or been attended with moi 
disastrous effects, than the discoa 
fiture of what has been terroe 
“ General Mack's Army." Th 
hopes and expectations of Austri 
seemed, in a certain degree, to h 
founded upon this officer's militax 
reputation. England looked cons 
dently forward to the annihilatia 
of the French power in Germany 
— all Europe felt interested in ti 
contest. 

The precipitate ruin of sucl 
expectations, and the consequci 
advantages to the French cause 
plunged almost every country ini 
a state of discouragement. Rb 
in our changed her admiration o 
General Mack into every degree c 
disapprobation,— Calumny gave fah 
colourings to every part of his cob 
duct, — and Detraction ventured t 
dispute the reality of those talenu 
in honour of which no praise had be 
fore been thought too high. A metj 
reverse of fortune furnished to bij 
enemies the means of degrading ^ 
soldier into the character of aj 
idiot, or the more disgraceful oot 
of a traitor. But if the cabinet 
communications, upon which wen 
founded these military operations, 
proved erroneous, — if the violation 
of the Prussian territory produced 
no increase of force to Austria,— 
the demonstrations of England aw 
either not made, or so made as w* 
to produce the intended effect d 
preventing the sudden appearaacs in 
Franconia of a French army «»- 
posed of one hundred and sixty 
thousand men, — it is an injustice to 
reproach the commanders of force* 
not exceeding sixty thousand, with 
their feeble resistance and ultiffitto 
defeat. It must be added, that the 
indecision of Bavaria, in the esriy 
stage of the negotiations with Ac*- 
tria, paralysed intended mes«iR*» 
and her subsequent adherence t* 
France rendered them abortive. Th* 
distressing results of the affiuxs 
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Ganzbxirgj added to the shameful de- 
feats of Reisek's corps, near Etchin- 
gs, and the eoually shameful loss 
of Wemeck's division, with other 
occurrences of the same nature, has- 
tened the melancholy catastrophe, 
which was finally completed by the 
resolution of those officers who de- 
termined upon the capitulation *. 
Proridence has granted to the much- 
injured General Mack courage suffi- 
cient to support the variety of suffer- 
ings to which he has been exposed, 
daring thirteen long years of anx- 
iety, and the happiness of knowing 
that a more just appreciation of his 
conduct has at length taken place ; 
hut we must follow the order of 
events. 

After the afflicting capitulation 
had been signed. General Mack re- 
turned to Vienna, where a court of 
inquiry was ordered to examine into 
the afliir. Respect, delicacy, all 
the honourable feelings of a soldier, 
prevented every kind of recrimina- 
tion; and, subdued by the influ- 
ence of these sentiments, the Gene- 
ral's justification was confined with- 
in bounds of moderation little known. 
Regradation and exile followed. Th* 
ttunositv of the people was assua- 
ged by tne ruin of a public victim. 

The greater part of these details 
were written in June 1819, when 
fcerc appeared no probability of 
Seneral Mack's finding a friend to 
indicate his hopeless cause. The 
nthor had neither seen, nor main- 
rined with him or his connections 
he slightest communication ; but 
wng in possession of facts which 
flsified many of the accusations 
wnght against the General in every 
doon of tne capital, he was prorapt- 

* On the 13th of October, General 
hek gave out an order, prohibiting, upon 
of death, any proposal to surrender, 
ipteilate,' or retreat. But a resolution of 
« general officers expressed that they 
we of a contrary opinion, and that they 

ttodered themselves as rendering more 
wential service to the Emperor, by de- 
nuding the return of his army, and thus 
tring such a number of troops, than by 
Jy endeavour to defend a city not even 
vtified, or capable of any efficient resist - 
k*. This important paper terminated 
ith the following phrase : — M And we 
>tU know how to support our opinion 
the most satisfactory reasons !** 


ed to solicit further elucidation from 
the most respectable quarters. He 
succeeded beyond his hopes, and 
was about to give publicity to his 
statements, when the unexpected 
grace of his Majesty the Emperor 
fixed the seal to their veracity. Con- 
scientiously attached to the princi- 
ples of justice, the Emperor, at the 
solicitation of General bncas, revi- 
sed the whole proceedings, reinstated 
Genera] Mack in all nis honours, 
and authorised his grey hairs to de- 
scend into the grave adorned with 
the wreaths he had honourably ac- 
quired in long and dangerous ser- 
vices. The Archduke Charles, whose 
manly sentiments have long endear- 
ed him to his countrymen, seised this 
favourable opportunity of indulging 
the goodness of his neart, and re- 
quested that he might convey to his 
afflicted brother soldier the joyful 
intelligence of a return to Imperial 
favour: the affectionate manner in 
which his Imperial Highness com- 
municated it, added grace to the 
kindness. 

Anbther trait of character deserves 
to be recorded in letters of gold. Im- 
mediately after the battle of Leipsic, 
where Prince Schwarzenberg had 
covered himself, and the Austrian 
army, with glory ; upon that field, 
where three Sovereigns knelt down 
and offered to God tne effusions of 
pious thankfulness, the Emperor 
Francis, in a moment of enthusias- 
tic admiration, addressed the Com- 
mander- in-Chief, " Prince Schwar- 
zenberg, demand a proof of my re- 
gard." “ Sire," replied the immortal 
hero, “ Grace pour le General Mack ” 
On any occasion this conduct would 
have been sublime : at such a mo- 
ment, the feelings of the heart alone 
are adequate to its just appreciation ! 

'The reputation of General Mack 
had not been established on light 
grounds, and was the less disputable, 
as resulting from no other influence 
but that of eminent ability. Born, 
in the year 1753, at Neuslingen, in 
the Margraviate of Anspach, and 
son of a respectable gentleman in 
the civil service of the Margrave, 
his education was by no means ne- 
glected, as has been asserted *. He 


* The entrance of Mack into the Aus- 
trian service was nttemlcri with perti- 
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entered into the Austrian army in 
1768, as Fourrier, or assistant to the 
Quarter- Master of the first regiment 
of Carabineers, of which the Em- 
peror Joseph the Second was osten- 
sible proprietor, and Count Althaan, 
and afterwards Field-Marshal Lacy, 
proprietaire en second. Y oung Mack 
was soon promoted to the adjutancy 
of the regiment, and having frequent 
opportunities of approaching the 
Field-Marshal, was nominated his 
Aide-de-Camp in 1778, with the 
rank of Lieutenant of Cavalry. In 
the following year he was promo- 
ted to a captaincy on the staff, and 
employed in the private cabinet of 
the Emperor Joseph. In 1788 he 
had the honour to accompany his 
Majesty against the Turks, having 


cular circumstances. His maternal uncle, 
named Leibrich, commanded a squadron 
of heavy horse, and invited his nephew to 
enter into it as a private. Young Mack, 
having obtained his father's consent, pro- 
ceeded to Vienna, where the regiment 
was quartered ; but previously to his ar- 
rival, a new organization had taken* place 
in the Austrian cavalry. The heavy 
squadrons attached to light regiments, as 
the grenadiers are at present attached to 
regiments of foot, were united, and form- 
ed heavy regiments; and from these 
regiments, two were selected as a kind 
of troupes d* elite, and called Carabineers. 
Captain Leibrich’s squadron was incor- 
porated in the first of these chosen re- 
giments; the real proprietor of which 
was the Archduke, (afterwards the Em- 
peror Joseph the Second,) who was re- 
presented by General Count Althaan, as 
proprietor en second. Captain leibrich 
presented his nephew to the General, 
who was much pleased with the ap- 
pearance of the young recruit; but, un- 
fortunately, the new regulations oppos- 
ed his admission into the corps. The 
Carabineers enjoying more pay, and some 
distinctions in their uniform, were to 
be composed only of such men as had 
served without blame or reproach in some 
regiment of the line, for the term of two 
years, and this order was too recent and 
too positive to be infringed upon. It did 
not, however, include the non-commis- 
sioned officers, such as Quarter-master, 
Auditor, &c. ; and as General Althaan 
w*as unwilling to lose so fine a recruit, he 
w as appointed Fourrier, but permitted to 
do the duty of a trooper, and to rank in 
the squadron, where he first learned his 
military duties. 
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been nromoted to the rank of ma- 
jor. Ill health compelling the Em- 
peror to return to Vienna, Mack, 
with the title of Lieutenant-colonel, 
was appointed, on the 25th of Fe- 
bruary 1789, by a note in the Empe- 
ror's Handwriting, addressed to the 

Marshal Haddick, the only Adjutant- ; 

f eneral of his Imperial Majesty, 
le was then attached to Field-Mar- , 
shal Laudohn, with authority to con- j 
trol the conduct of the young prin- 
ces and noblemen who had attended 
on the Emperor’s person during the i 
preceding part of the campaign. ; 
For his distinguished bravery in re- 
connoitering Mount Albion, near , 
Onsowa, and for the essential ad- 
van tage\ resulting from this measure. 
Mack was nominated Colonel, and j 
received, from the chapter of the or- 
der, the cross of Maria Theresa ; a ! 
military order of the highest respect- i 
ability, conferred only for acts of 
personal heroism, and such as are 
productive of military success. In 
1790 he was appointed Colonel- com- 
mandant of Labkowitz regiment of 
light-horse ; but the service requir- 
ing his presence near General Al- 
vintzy, he remained some time at 
Vienna before joining his regiment, 
then in Galicia. He was afterwards 
nominated Chief of the Staff' under 
the Duke of Saxe Cobourg, in the 
campaign of the Low Countries. 

It is generally allowed, that the 

r dent plan of operations proposed 
Colonel Mack, althougn disap- 
proved of in the council of war* un- 
til he consented to take the respon- 
sibility upon himself, was the means 
of saving Maestricht The Emperor 
held his talents in high estimation t 
and as a reward for the firmness 
which he bad displayed upon this 
occasion, conferred upon him the 
nomination of Colonel Proprietor of 
the 6th regiment of Cuirassiers, that 
commanded by Colonel Prince Ro- 
seraberg. There is no other instance- 
on record, in the Austrian army, of a 
Colonel being thus distinguished, the 
princes of the blood only excepted. 

Field-Marshal Lacy having been 
informed of the opposition made to 
Colonel Mack’s proposals, and of 
the success which had justified his 
perseverance in adhering to thero ? j 
embraced him, upon his return to 
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V$9fta, and exclaimed, in the words 
of Horace, “ Jus turn ac tenacexn 
prdgMciti virum.” 

mat only at Maestricht, but also 
before Neerwinde, and in the in- 
tvemhmeiits at Landredes, Colonel 
Hack's activity and talents were 
greatly distinguished. Hisplanswere 
arranged with judgment, and cxe- 
at ted with bravery. But the phleg- 
matic discinles of the old school dis- 
covered in his zeal too much precipi- 
tation, and a too decided adherence 
to any project which he had once 
formed- He has been accused also 
of a supercilious demeanour to offi- 
cers under his command. 

Without acceding to the justice 
of these reproaches, or rejecting 
them as altogether calumnious, we 
must keep in view the extreme diffi- 
culty of preserving respect by con- 
descension, or authority by affabili- 
ty ; nor must it be forgotten, that 
tie high-minded German, innately 
noble as his title, and tremblingly 
alive to military etiquette, submits 
with more reluctance to a soldier of 
fortune than to a Priftce regnant. It 
may, however, be doubted whether 
General Mack exercised any severity 
«f manner not rendered necessary by 
a sente of duty ; and the circle of 
fanner friends, who now with plea- 
sure crowd round his person, to offer 
the consolation of tender and re- 
ipectful attachment, best proves the 
estimable qualities they have so long 
admired. 

Colonel Mack was selected to at- 
tend his present Majesty, the Em- 
peror Francis, who commanded, in 
1793, his army in the Netherlands, 
and was from thence dispatched to 
England, for the purpose of arran- 
ging the campaign of 1794. He re- 
turned to the continent at the time 
when the revolutionary projects of 
Martinowich, Heberstrect, and o- 
tbers, had so agitated the capital of 
Austria, that his Majesty was in- 
duced, by the representations of his 
minister Count Colorado, to proceed 
to Vienna, where the command of 
the forces was resumed by the Duke 
of Saxe Cobourg, instead of the 
Archduke Charles, as had been sti- 
pulated with the cabinet of St James', 
in case of his Imperial Majesty's ab- 
sence from the army. The ambi- 
tious Prince of Waldeck succeeded, 
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at the same time, in supplanting 
Colonel Mack in the appointment 
he had the honour to hold near his 
Majesty's person ; and, in conse- 
quence, he retired to his small e- 
state of Weiklanditz in Bohemia. 

Soon after this event, in 1794, the 
name of Mack appeared in the list 
of Generals; and in 1797, when ac- 
cumulated disasters assailed the two 
corps d'armde then in the field. Ge- 
neral Mack was invited from his re- 
treat to visit each alternately, and 
to make the best dispositions for de- 
fence in the neighbourhood of Salz- 
burg and the Tyrol. He finally 
threw up entrenchments, &c. at the 
strong position of Weisserberg, hav- 
ing the capital of Austria, with all 
its immense resources, to support 
him. 

At the peace of Campo Formio, 
which immediately followed, he was 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant- 
general, and in April 1798 had the 
first opportunity of displaying his 
talents as cominander-in-chief of the 
Neapolitan army ; which high sta- 
tion he was authorised to accept at 
the express solicitation of the late 
Queen Caroline of Naples, confirm- 
ed by the Emperor himself. 

This army, destined to enter the 
Ecclesiastical States after Berthier 
had revolutionized Home, was com- 
posed of sixty-two battalions of in- 
fantry, each battalion cf four compa- 
nies, and each company of four hun- 
dred and fifty men ; thirty-eight 
squadrons of cavalry, with a propor- 
tionate number of artillery, forming 
a total of thirty-eight thousand com- 
batants, — the whole well appointed, 
well organized, amply provided, and 
requiring nothing furtner to ensure 
success but an honest zeal in the 
cause they were employed to serve. 
But, unfortunately, a spirit of trea- 
chery and revolt appears to have been 
widely diffused, not only through 
the ranks, but also in the breasts of . 
many of those who commanded. 

Tne troops* began to jmiss the 

• It is now known that the motions 
of the Neapolitan army, which was col- 
lected at St Germano, depended upon 
those of the French, and that in case of 
the latter taking possession of the Grisons 
in Switzerland,' it was to be considered a 
decided proof of hostility ; and that, of 
3 G 
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Neapolitan frontier on the 24th of 
November; and, notwithstanding the 
wretched state of the roads, inun- 
dated by incessant rains, a strong? 
advanced guard, reaching Frescati 
on the 27th, effected its junction 
with the advanced guard of the fifth 
column at Albano. The principal 
part of the army arrived in the en- 
virons of Rome about the 2d of De- 
cember, the French having already 
evacuated the city, and retired from 
the two great roads leading to it. 

The very first rencontre with the 
enemy was the signal of misfortune ; 
and intelligence was received that 
the second column, which had been 
ordered to proceed by Teinay, had, 
without resistance, submitted en 
masse: the third column was ar- 
rested in its progress at Rieti by a 
handful of men, unable to contend 
an hour, had they been opposed. 

The French forces under General 
Championnet did not exceed twenty 
thousand men, five thousand of 
whom were Poles and Romans ; and 
yet, before the 10th of December, 
twenty-eight battalions had surren- 
dered to them, and reduced the 
forces under General Mack to near- 
ly one half of their original number, 
before it could be said that the cam- 
paign was fairly opened. 

His Majesty the King of Naples, 
who had accompanied his army, and 
witnessed its disaffection, thought 
proper to return to his capital on the 
lOtn, and General Mack was com- 
pelled to order a retreat. After in- 
numerable proofs of disobedience, 
disappointment, and treachery, he 
arrived at Capua on the 22d, and 
entrenched himself with about five 
thousand followers. The next day 
he repaired to Naples, in time to 
present his respects to their Majes- 
ties, already embarked for Sicily on 
board Admiral Lord Nelson's ship, 
as their personal safety had been en- 

course, the Neapolitans were instantly to 
proceed to the Ecclesiastical States, and 
attack the French forces, then under the 
command of Championnet. The late 
Queen of Naples received, by her minis- 
ter Battistc, the assurance of the occu- 
pation of the Grisons, and honouring 
General Mack with her presence at St 
Germano, ordered the advance of the 
Neapolitan army. 
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dangered by the tumultuous dispo- 
sition of their subjects. 

The leaders of the hostile faction 
rejected evenr measure proposed by 
General Mack for the public good ; 
and he returned to Capua, convinced 
that the royal cause was no longer 

i * -! h iii. 
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General Championnet had not ne- 
glected to follow a discomfited ene- 
my. Aquila, d'Arsino, Gaeta, and 
all the Neapolitan magazines having 
fallen into nis hands, he posted him- 
self at Caserta, where negotiations, 
determined upon in a conference 
held before the Vicar-General on the 
10th of January 1795, were opened 
with him for the purpose of obtain- 
ing an armistice. 

Aware of the insurrection about 
to take place at Naples, where Fer- 
dinand, in an expiring effort, had 
ordered a levy en masse, Champion- 
net consented to the proposal, but 
upon extremely onerous conditions, 
viz. the surrender of Gapua, the 
shutting of the ports in Sicily a- 
gainst the English, and Nagles pay- 
ing ten millions to France, See. 4 c. 

When Ancambaud, the French 
agent, was sent to demand payment 
of this stipulated sum, the fury of 
the populace was excited to an in- 
conceivable degree : the nobles were 
divided into factions ; the Lazzareni 
pillaged the palaces ; the Royal Fa- 
mily had disappeared, and General 
Mack and his army were exposed to 
the most offensive reproaches. 

Abandoned on all sides, in a coun- 
try where there remained no autho- 
rity to which he could appeal, the 
General thought proper to address 
letters, on the 12tn, to his Majesty, 
and to the Vicar General, announ- 
cing his resignation, and proposing as 
Coramander-in-Chief, the Duke of 
Salandra, who was born a Neapoli- 
tan. After this step, there remained 
no other for the safety of himself and 
the German officers, than to throw 
themselves upon the generosity of * 
brother soldier, and apply to Gencttd 
Championnet for passports as 
man Officers, no longer in the ser- 
vice of an enemy, and subject* of a 
power in amity with France. A dis- 
patch was therefore sent to Caserta, 
and General Mack proceeded to the 
outposts, where he received the ne- 
cessary papers from the French Com- 
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mustier, more intimately acquainted 
thm to j one else with the perfidi- 
ous mmm of Mack's misfortunes. 

It has been published by Mr Blan- 
chard; in his “ History of French 
Battles,” that when General Mack 
presented his sword to General 
Chunpionnet, he declined it, with 
equal gallantry and delicacy, say- 
iifc "No, General, my government 
has forbidden me to receive any pre- 
sent of British manufacture." This 
sword was a superb testimonial of 
esteem, from his late Majesty the 
King of England ; but the fact is, 
that General Mack never presented 
his sword to the French Comman- 
der at all, nor by any act authorised 
this anecdote. 

He proceeded to Bologna, where 
orders from the Directory had been 
scared to arrest him, in consequence 
of representations made by Faypoult, 
Jkpraentant du P tuple a larmic , 
the same who afterwards occasioned 
the imprisonment of the brave Cham- 
pionnet himself. General Mack was 
conducted first to Milan, and from 
thence to Brian <?on, and afterwards to 
the Castle of Dijon, where, with his 
Aidfrde-campa, he was treated like 
a state prisoner. 

The important change which took 
place in the affairs of France, at this 
period, having established Buonaparte 
as First Consul, the General thought 
proper to appeal to his justice, and 
*ppy for a permission to return to 
Germany with his suite. Instead of 
^quiescence, however, he was order- 
ed to proceed to Paris, where, after 
tome fruitless endeavours to seduce 
him into a negodation contrary to 
his principles, his captivity seemed to 
be more decided ; the First Consul 
pretending to place his situation on 
t parallel with that of General de la 
Fayette. The comparison was unjust. 
U Fayette confided his destiny to 
the any of an enemy, without any 
previous stipulation in his favour. 
Back had entered into a regular 
treaty, and received passports from 
the Commanding Officers to whom 
he had been opposed ; the conditions 
*ere sacred, but an unjustly exer- 
cised authority had infringed upon, 
ud afterwards violated them. 

It was therefore natural and jus- 
tifiable, to escape from such a state 
>f persecution, and the General ef- 


fected his purpose in a most miracu- 
lous manner. His arrival at Vienna, 
in April 1800, exposed him to new 
rivals and enemies, who stigmatised 
as a breach of good faith, what was 
in fact defensible upon every princi- 
ple of reason ; the only relinquish- 
ment of honourable feeling that had 
occurred, being on the part of the 
French Directory. 

From the moment of his return in 
1800, until the renewal of hostilities 
in 1805, General Mack lived retired, 
but greatly occupied with the pro- 
jected improvements in the adminis- 
tration of the army, the perfection 
of its manoeuvres, and the glory of 
his sovereign. 

We have now brought down this 
biographical sketch to the period 
when the subject of it was honoured 
with the direction of the army in 
Germany in 1805. The details of 
that campaign, and the unequivocal 
return or all the honours of which 
General Mack had been deprived, 
have led us to the month of Novem- 
ber 1819. 


THE BEGGARS MARRIAGE-GIFT. 

( A Talc, from the German of F. Kind ). 

Otto von D — , after an absence of 
several yean, two of which he had 
spent in the . luxurious capital of 
France, was recalled to his native 
Germany by the unexpected death 
of his father. Fie found the family 
estate involved in difficulties, chiefly 
occasioned by extravagance and mis- 
management, which would have ap- 
peared inextricable to a mind pos- 
sessing less energy than his own; 
but by at once adopting a system of 
curtailment and method, he soon 
succeeded in bringing matters into 
such a train, as not only enabled 
him to discharge the accumulated 
arrears of interest, but also gradually 
to reduce the principal debt with 
which his property had been im- 
providently burthened. 

It was not until his mind was 
relieved of this first care, and he 
could uninterruptedly form his plans 
for the future, that Otto thougnt of 
chusing a companion who might 
share with liinuthe sweets of life, 
and assist him in combatting its 
toils. lie had left Adelaide, the 
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youngest daughter of his neighbour 
Von Z — > su interesting girl of four- 
teen : on his return, he found her 
blooming in all the charms of youth- 
ful innocence ; and he was not slow 
in observing, as well in the hearty 
welcome of her parents, as in the 
tell-tale blush of the maiden her- 
self, that bis addresses would not be 
unacceptable. He, therefore, em- 
braced an early opportunity to de- 
clare hi6 sentiments ; and, after the 
preliminaries usual on such occa- 
sions, the happy day was fixed, arriv- 
ed, and was observed with all those 
ceremonies which the country people, 
in some parts of Germany, still re- 
ligiously keep up, according to the 
good old custom of their forefathers. 

First came the wedding- guests, 
conducting the bride, modestly clad 
in white, with a veil covering her face, 
and who were met on the lawn by 
the peasantry, preceded by the vil- 
lage musicians. The married wo- 
men brought their offering of a cra- 
dle, and fine baby-linen spun by 
themselves ; the lads presented a 
handsome plough and harness ; the 
maidens a snow-white lamb ; and 
the children doves and flowers. A- 
delaide gave her hand to all in si- 
lence ; Otto spoke few, but impres- 
sive words, and on concluding, in- 
vited the whole party, in name of 
the bride's father, to a collation and 
dance on the green, for which pre- 
parations had already been made. 

The lamps were now lighted up, 
and the fiddle and pipe were sound- 
ing merrily under tne sweet-scented 
linden-trees, when a foreign livery- 
servant, whose coat was rather tne 
worse for the wear, made his appear- 
ance on the dancing-place. His 
sin g ular tones and strange gesticu- 
lations soon collected around him a 
troop of laughing villagers ; but it 
was not without considerable diffi- 
culty gathered from the broken Ger- 
man of the orator, (whose hands 
and feet were equally eloquent with 
his tongue,) that his master's car- 
riage had been overturned in the 
neighbourhood, and that a wheel 
was broken to pieces, which he was 
anxious to have put to rights, in 
order that he might prosecute his 
journey. 

“ Who talks of mending wheels, 
or going further to-day ? ' hiccup- 


ped the bride's father, whose mtb- 
faction at his daughter's good for- 
tune had displayed itself at table is 
copious libations. “ To-day," add- 
ed he, patting his ample sides, “ let 
all wheels go in shivers : no mas 
shall pass this house to-day; you 
may tell your master so ; but stay, 
you may as well take me to him." 
So saying, and attended by a crowd 
of followers, he proceeded to the 
highway, where they soon perceived 
a small wax-cloth-covered carriage 
lying upset on the road, one of it a 
hinder-wheels being as effectually 
demolished as if an axe had been 
used in the operation. A tall thin 
figure, dressed in a plain blue frock- 
coat, having his right arm in a sling, 
a patch over his left eye, and whose 
woe-begone looks imparted to bis 
general appearance no distant re- 
semblance to the knight of the rue- 
ful countenance, stood near the ve- 
hicle, holding a jaded rozinante by 
the bridle. No sooner did he per- 
ceive the party approaching, thin, 
hastening towards them, he addns- 
sed their leader in French, with 
much politeness of manner and flu- 
ency of utterance. Unfortunately* 
however, old Z — 's court language 
had lain too long rusty, and the 
state of his ideas was too muddled 
to enable him to brush it up at the 
moment, so that he was obliged to 
make the stranger understand, more 
by signs than words, that he mmt 
not think of continuing bis journey 
that day at least, but must remain 
with them as a wedding-guest. 

The invitation was accepted with 
many thanks ; and the stranger, hav- 
ing caused his Sancho to wipe the 
dust from his hat and boots, put \m 
collar to rights, and opened hie wu* 
tout, under which a sort of uniform 
modestly peeped out. Thus pre- 
pared, he set himself in motion, by 
the help of a stout crutch-stick ; son 
it then further appeared, that bis left 
foot was also disabled, though thm 
was something not ungraceful in its 
hobble. On reaching the Lindm 
place, he requested to be introduced 
to the young couple, and, after wish- 
ing the bridegroom joy, he kissed the 
bride’s band, with the air of an old 
beau, and whispered many flattering 
things to her in his own language. 

When this matter was settled, all 
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hastened again to dance tad play. “ Yes!” he began, a fine glow 
Otto soon removed bio bride to ano- suffusing his manly cheeks ; “ yes ! 
ther quarter ; and it seemed quite I am not ashamed to own it : a Deg- 
natural, that the stiff and wearied old gar— Jaques is the worthy man's 
man should choose his seat on a bench name — is my dearest friend ; is, to 
apart from persons who neither un- express all to you in a few words, the 
derstood him nor he them. preserver of my life and honour. 

On auppper being announced, the However painful it may be to roe, 
stranger accompanied the rest to the on an occasion like the present, to 
euing apartment, where he planted accuse myself of a youthful indiscre- 
himadf, with considerable adroitness, tion, yet I shall not hesitate to do 
between two of the rosiest and plump- so, as I cannot otherwise, perhaps, 
«t lasses in the room, to the no small do justice to the noble-minded Ja*- 
morrification of a young lieutenant* ques, whose marriage-present shall 
who had fixed on this place for him- ever be dear to my heart, and the 
self. Hilarity and mirth now pre- most valued ornament of my Ade- 
skkd over toe happy party ; the laide/’ 

good-humoured joke was bandied “ Then let me wear it to-day/' 
shout, and the hearty laugh echoed said the lovely girl, with tremulous 
round the room ; when one of the voice ; and the bracelets were quick- 
servants entered with a packet, which ly transferred from their rose-colour- 
» messenger had just delivered, with ed covering to the white satin of her 
directions that it should be given into arms. Otto resumed, after a short 
the bridegroom’s own hands. The pause : “ During my residence in 

curiosity of all was excited, and Otto Paris, I was almost daily in the ha- 
ws induced, by their solicitations, bit of passing along the Pont-Neuf. 
to open the packet immediately ; and. At one end of the bridge, and gene- 
ric removing almost innumerable rally about the same spot, there sat 
»ms, he at length produced a plain a beggar, who, although he seemed 
Woden' drinking-cup, with a silver scarcely more than fifty, had fre- 
nm, on which were engraved, “ Pre - quented the place upwards of thirty 
*«f < it nacet du Guevx” years, and was commonly known by 

41 Jiwues r cried Otto, kissing the the name of 4 old Jaques/ Not out 
*p with emotion. Adelaide cast an of any feeling of compassion, but 
nqniring eye at her lover, and lifted merely because his general appear- 
■P the cup, to examine it more near- ance rather interested me, 1 threw a 
J ; but she had scarcely raised it sous into his hat as often as 1 chan* 
tom the table, when its unexpected ced to pass near him. This became, 
reigfat occasioning her to replace it at length, so habitual to me, that 
other smartly, the bottom fell out, whenever I approached his station, 
nd discovered a rose-coloured case, 1 put my hand involuntarily into my 
oQtaimng.a pair of bracelets, set in pocket. He always wished me every 
ulHaate of the purest water, and possible good — chatted with me, when 
ewest fashion : tne words, “ d la I was at leisure, about the news of 
die rpotue d* man ami ” were em- the day— even warned me, now and 
widened on the satin. then, against the dangers of town ; 

The surprise and curiosity on all in short, in the course of half- a- year, 
ides may be easily conceived. All we stood together on the footing of 
be guests rose from their seats, ex- acquaintances, who, though of differ- 
fpt the stranger, who remained sit- ent rank, are yet mutually pleased 
ng, with the most perfect indif- with each other, 
avnee, and an expression of coun- “ My time in Paris was spent very 
mance that almost appeared to in- agreeably, and, I may flatter myself, 
icate contempt for what was going not altogether without advantage. 1 
award. Otto, whose growing dis- lived as decently as my means per- 
he to the stranger was not lessened mitted, but never extravagantly, till, 
J this conduct, measured him with a short time before my departure, ray 
a eye of indignation, and allowed evil stars brought me acquainted witn 
rinadf the more readily to he per- some young men who were addicted 
aided by his bride and the other to gambling, and who, by little and 
wsts to satisfy their inquiries. litde, led me on to stake, first small. 
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and then large sums at play. The the skirt of my coat € Leave me, old 
consequence of this was as may be man/ said I, with forced composure 
supposed : but it was not until I * to-day 1 have given aU away/ lit 
had lost all my own money, and guessed my meaning better than j 
had become deeply indebted to my intended he should. ‘ By all that*! 
soi-disant friends, that 1 began se- sacred, my dear young master !’ sail 
riously to reflect on my situation. he, solemnly, ‘ confide in me. Wha 
“ I immediately formed the resolu- has bijroened ?' 
tion to pause ere it was too late, and “ ‘ What is that to thee ?’ 1 re 
quit the capital for ever, after dis- plied : ‘ thou canst not help me/ 
charging the debt which 1 had con- “ ‘ Who knows ? only speak, Sir 
tracted. I therefore wrote to my I cannot rest until 1 learn what hi 
father, requesting such a remittance so changed you. Tell me the caus 
as might be necessary for this pur- of your dejection/ 
pose ; but that letter, and several “ * Why, only a paltry thousan 
which I sent subsequently, remained Louis !’ said 1, with a shrug, 
unanswered. My bills, meanwhile, “ ‘ And is that all ? Good ! 
became due. I was forced to have will lend them to you/ 
recourse to the assistance of usurers, “ ‘ You, Jaques ! Good old mu 
and ruin stared me in the face. you have been drinking too free] 

u Disheartened, gloomy, and silent, this morning/ 

I now passed Jaques without noti- “ ‘ Well, only take the trouble < 
cing him ; his fixed and earnest gaze coming to me to-night ; and, ti 
became intolerable, and I avoided then, I conjure you, do nothin 
the place where he stood. rashly !' 

€t At length I received the long- “ The earnestness of his minne 
k>oked-for letters from home ; but in- the firmness with which he spok 
stead of the remittances with which and the reflection that I could star 
I had hoped to silence the most da- time carry my intention into effec 
morons of mv creditors, they brought brought my thoughts into anoth 
me the intelligence of my father’s channel, and induced me to yield I 
death, after a short illness, and an- his request Jaques give me his at 
nounced the impossibility of sending dress, in a remote suburb, and 
me more money than would barely pledged my word of honour to me 
suffice for my travelling expences. him there the same evening. j 
“ Nursed in the lap of affluence, “ Urged by curiosity, more thi 
and unused to privation of any sort, by hope, I appeared at the appoint* 
it may easily be supposed that I was time and place, and found Jaques in 
but little prepared for such news, small, but extremely clean apartmea 
The death of my good father filled plain, but neatly furnished: be nq 
me with sorrow. The involved situa- wore a decent coat, and came forwai 
tion of his affairs, which 1 now learnt to meet roe with a friendly look, 
for the first time, deprived me of all “ s Consider all that you see he 
hope for the future. The idea of as your own/ said he. r I have w 
having debts which I could not dis- ther child nor relation, and what 
charge, and the prospect of a prison daily receive from the benevole 
in a foreign land, threw me into de- suffices for my own and my boos 
spair. The longer I considered, the keeper's wants.' 
more did my situation appear utterly “ Little as I had calculated on t) 
hopeless, till at length, in a state of old man's assistance, yet this addit 
mind bordering on frenzy, and with appeared too ridiculous ; and 1 * 
a determination which such a state hesitating whether 1 should consid 
only could inspire, I walked out, af- him a fool or a madman, when he 
ter a sleepless night, and bent my once put an end to my doubts ,* fi 
course towards the river. I was al- requesting me to partake of the i 
ready within a few paces of the Pont- freshraents which he had provide 
Neuf, when Jaques threw himself, he raised a part of the floor, t| 
with greater importunity than usual, brought, from underneath, a hcaj 
in my way. I would not see him. wooden vessel, which he placed wi 
“ * One word, Sir/ said he, in a difficulty on the table. On remo 
tone of entreaty, and taking hold of ing the lid, you may figure my as! 
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nishment, when I saw that it was 
filled to the brim with gold pieces ! 

\ Help yourself. Sir/ said he, smil- 
ing: ‘here are about twelve hun- 
dred Louis. It is all I have by me 
in ready cash ; but 1 can soon pro- 
core more! 

“ 4 Do not mistake me/ continued 
my honest Jaques ; 4 I am no com- 
mon beggar, who drive the trade from 
lore of idleness, and cheat the needy 
of the charitable gift of the compas- 
sionate. I am of noble, though poor 
birth. Having lost my parents early, 
I entered the army in my sixteenth 
Tear, served under the great Saxe, 
and, if worthy of such a leader, let 
this testify :' a cross of St Louis lay 
a the heap of gold ! 4 In my twen- 
tieth year, a cannon-shot carried 
away my right arm. I received my 
discharge, and was thrown on the 
wide world destitute and helpless. 
Ignorant of any trade by which I 
could gain a livelihood, and rendered 
incapable of labour by the loss of 
my arm, I abandoned myself to a 
profound melancholy, which f threw 
me into a long and severe illness. 
When I recovered, my disappointed 
pomects, &nd * sort of spite at the 
work!, made me a beggar. My youth 
*nd infirmities gained me more com- 
passion than I had expected ; and I 
toon earned, not only my daily sub- 
ftteoce, but became enabled to lay 
bye a trifle drily, which, by little 
tod little, amounted to a considerable 
mm. Out of this, I assisted such of 
toy companions in misery as had been 

fortunate than myself in this 
ailing, and thereby acquired a sort 
tf consideration amongst them, but 
to disinterested attachment This 
*xed me. I adopted a foundling as 
ny own child, and began to live even 
Bore sparingly than before, in order 

0 make provision for him. I had 
tim&refully brought up and edu- 
tted, till his sixteenth year, when a 
ounsellor was pleased with the lad, 
nd took him into his service. This 
»y boy — O Francis ! Francois ! 
ow many tears have I shed on thy 
reount ! — soon began to consider it 
meath him to be on terms of inti- 
acy with a beggar; and on the 
one day that you first gave me an 

he had the cruelty to pass as if 
: did not know me. He was asham- 

1 of me — of me, who, at that mo- 


ment, was begging to make him in- 
dependent ! 4 He needs me not/ said 
I, and his unnatural conduct drove 
all the blood to my heart. 4 Thou 
all-powerful Being ! give me, then, 
another son !’ Scarcely had I uttered 
the prayer, when you approached, 
and threw, with a compassionate look, 
a gift into my hat' " 

Otto was moved even to tears, and 
was forced to make a pause. 

“ 4 You will not be ashamed of 
me/ continued Jaques. 4 You are 
now unfortunate : make the old beg- 
gar happy by accepting his assist- 
ance.* 

44 You may easily imagine how I 
felt at this moment. The wonder- 
ful intervention of Providence, to 
prevent the commission of a crime at 
which I shudder ; the noble, I may 
say, the heavenly look of the good 
ola man; but, above all, my own 
dreadful situation, crowded into my 
thoughts, and I did not hesitate to 
avail myself of his generous offer. 
My intention of disclosing to him 
the cause of my embarrassments was 
needless, for he had already informed 
himself of every particular. 

44 I allowed him to count out one 
thousand Louis, and then requested 
pen and ink, in order to give him an 
acknowledgment for the amount; 
but my benefactor would not hear a 
word of this. 4 Take,' said he, 4 as 
much as you require; and, if you 
die/ added he, 4 you can pay me 
yonder ! I want but little here. You 
are sent to me as a son, whether you 
will or no, and you, at least, cannot 
deprive me of the secret satisfaction 
of being your father.' 

44 4 Yes, father ! preserver and fa- 
ther !' cried I, falling on his bosom, 
4 Nature gave me one, and when I lost 
him. Heaven replaced him in you !' 

44 1 did not leave Jaques's cottage 
till a late hour, when I returned 
home with a lightened heart, and 
refreshing sleep once more visited 
my eyelids. 

44 Early on the following day, I paid 
off every creditor, had another tete- 
a-tete with Jaques, and prepared im- 
mediately to quit France. My first 
care, on arriving here, would most 
certainly have been to discharge this, 
which I could truly call a debt of 
honour ; but as he had expressly re- 
quired me, at parting, not to think 
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of this tilt after the expiry of a year satisfied that my choice has not beer 
at soonest, to give him, as he said, a misplaced. You have not been a 
proof of confidence, I deferred doing shamed to acknowledge the old beg 
so till very lately, when, on repaying gar ; your lovely bride, too, has call* 
him his loan, 1 had the satisfaction ed me father. For this alone lunre 1 
of acquainting him with my ap« undertaken a long journey, and caus* 
proaching union.” ed my carriage to be overturned a 

“ And he shall be my father, al- your gate.” He was now, in hi 
so,” said Adelaide, pressing his hand : turn, overcome ; all the guests crowd 
then rising, and filling the goblet ed round him with praises and cam 

with wine, “ Let us drink to the ses ; and the grateful Otto, kissing 

health of my worthy fathers — John his Adelaide, called this the happics 
Von Z — , and Jaques the beggar !” day of his life. 

Every one present pledged the “ Only allow me to pass my fei 
toast with enthusiasm, except the remaining years with you,” add« 
old stranger, who, still evincing the Jaques, as he drew from his bo 
most cutting indifference, pushed his som a packet with hit left hand, i 
chair back, and hastily rose up, with being now remarked by all that th 
a countenance on which was written, right was skilfully formed of vai 
in pretty legible characters, “ What “ There, my son, are your paper 

a fuss about a beggar !” back. I will never be a burthen t 

“ Sir, you abuse the rights of hos- you. 1 have twelve hundred hire 
pitality r cried Otto, angrily; and yearly of rent ; and all 1 requests 

S up to the Frenchman, with the a small apartment in your house, e 
nination of making him quit wheresoever else an nonest beggs 
the apartment. — “ Mon ami, ah, mon may patiently await his end !" 
fils !' replied the old man, with the Otto tenderly embraced his adopt 
tenderest expression, and removing, ed father, and the wooden cup « 
at the same time, the bandage from frequently replenished in the court 
liis left eye, “ now, indeed, I am of tne evening. 


£ong, 

From the German of Goethe. 

•' Kenn'st du das land/ dec. 

Know'st thou the land where bloom the citron bowers? 

Where through dark leaves the orange-gold looks bright ? 
There shines the laurel, there the myrtle flowers, 

And soft winds rove through heavens of azure light. 
Know'st thou it well ? Oh ! blest would be 
My steps, to wander there, belov'd, with thee ! 

Know f st thou the dwelling, with its lovely halls. 

And pillar'd roof, and hues of iris-glow ? 

There marble forms, that breathe along the walls. 

Seem as they ask'd the story of my woe. 

Know'st thou it well ? Oh ! blest would be 
My lot, to linger there, belov’d, with thee ! 

Know'st thou the mountain, with the clouds that fold 
Its airy bridge, and hide the mule’s dread way? 

Still of its dragon-caves * wild tales are told. 

O’er the hold rock still foams the torrent spray. 

Know'st thou it well ? Oh ! blest would be • 

My steps, to wander there, belov'd, with thee ! 

• Many wild traditions of dragons are still current amongst the Alps. 
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always absorbed in darkness more 
dose and palpable than any which 
had preceded them. At this crisis 
of my life and character, my mother 
was seised with a dangerous malady, 
and, in all appearance, had not many 
weeks to survive. This circum- 
stance, under that God who directs 
ordinary events to extraordinary is- 
sues, was the mean of arresting me, all 
at once, into a perception of my dan- 
ger, and into a determined resolution 
to correct my conduct My whole de- 
pendence for life and subsistence was 
upon my mother, and upon her in- 
dustrious and unwearied exertions ; 
and should this prop, upon which I 
had hitherto leant, be broken into 
pieces from beneath me, what was 
then to become of me ! I should be 
left all helpless, and friendless, and 
unprotected, in a world where I was 
old enough to know, that protection, 
and assistance, and friendship, were, 
in my condition in particular, indis- 
pensable. Besides, I loved— amidst all 
my wanderings I can say, with per- 
fect confidence and sincerity — I loyed 
my mother with all thejri&stitifTand 
gratitude, at least, of ffoutiful son. 
The anticipation, therefore, of her 
dissolution, came over my soul like 
the frosts and inclemencies of night 
upon the hectic and glowing warmth 
of an October afternoon. I started, 
in an instant, into a perception of the 
nature of Death, and of all the dread- 
ful circumstances which inevitably 
herald his approach, and follow his 
steps. The evening was that of a 
warm and rather sultry July day, 
when I was led. in tnis state of 
mind, by my mother, in silence, and 
with tottering steps, towards the ad- 
joining churchyard — that sacred re- 
ceptacle of the dead, over which I 
had often passed whistling, and skip- 
ping playfully from turf to turf, and 
from stone to stone. I sobbed as I 
went, for I saw the tear in my mo- 
ther's eye ; and yet there was no de- 
finite and expressed cause of weep- 
ing ; and, as I approached towards 
the kirk stile, my very knees shook 
under me. We ascended, by a few 
steps, into the hallowed recess, and 
in a few seconds were seated under 
the aisle, upon a grey and mossy 
stone, much deformea and wasted 
by time and accident. 1 had never 
seen my father's grave, and there it 
3 H 
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Ix pausing over, and reflecting 
upon my past life, nothing strikes 
me more forcibly than that “ vis 
mediatrix nature," which is in con- 
stat mention in the moral, as well 
m in the animal economy. In the 
biter case, wounds and fractures are 
healed, and in the former, errors and 
delinquencies are corrected, by a ge- 
neral law of reparation. You peel 
the bark from a young tree, and in 
a few years you see the excoriation 
^paired; and over the lacerations 
abich passion or temper effect upon 
the moral sense, a like tendency to 
nre is manifest. Thus, by follow- 
ing patiently the suggestions of ex- 
perience, and by watching the ef- 
forts of nature, we are induced to 
*ost more to those great corrective 
urangements, over which we have 
» control, than to any institutions 
lfi( l adjustments of our own con- 
rirance merely. A boy, for exara- 
w, who has neither tutor nor go- 
'emor, save the still, small voice 
rithin, and the arresting discipline 
f circumstance and occurrence with- 
who is bounced, and tossed, and 
■riven from post to pillar, and from 
«Har to post — who is made acquaint- 
d with the consequences of prudence 
od of folly, of virtue and of vice, 
irectly and experimentally — such a 
■up as our Doric matrons of Scot- 
wd would denominate the mischancy 
^—ruiis a great chance of out- 
dancing the more favoured pupil, 
ith all hia “ appliances and means 
» boot" N , 

I had now gained tie very zenith, 
it were, of youthful folly ; I fear I 
nst add, of youthful crime. Habit 
was requisite to confirm and 
fchlish me in the practice of every 
fries of infatuated and thoughtless 
ttchief. Sometimes, indeed, the 
tare or the past would peep through 
e chinks and crevices of conscience, 
most hideous aspect and menacing 
in, and I would start, as it were, 
to momentary retrospection and an- 
ipation of the waste behind, and of 
6 wilderness before me. But such 
rid intervals were short and ine- 
nar in their recurrence, and were 

COL. XI. 
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was where my mother’s finger point- 
ed, though her tongue refused to 
utter the word. There were nettles 
al! around, and, as I divided them 
with my hand, a toad began to 
trail its deformity across my vision. 
“ Alas !” said my mother — and they 
were the first words she had uttered 
since we left home — “ what is man ! 
‘ man that is a worm, and the son 
of man that is but a worm !' You 
behold there, ray dear child, the 
spot whjere your father’s bones rest. 
Whilst he lived he was kind to me, 
and, ere he died, he bade me trust 
in God, and dedicate my fatherless 
child to his fear and worship. I have 
done my best ; but it has been His 
will, whose counsels we may not 
question — short-sighted mortals as 
we are ! — hitherto to disappoint my 
wishes, and frustrate my utmost en- 
deavours. Though a kind-hearted, 
(here we both burst into clamorous 
tears,) though a kind and an affec- 
tionate-hearted boy, you have proved 
idle, unbidable, and neglectful of 
your education ; and now that in a 
few weeks, in all human likelihood, 
my bed shall be with him that sleeps 
soundly there, what is to become of 
you ? Your aunts are old and frail, 
and fast approaching to the end of 
their journey, and when I too am 
dead — ” “ Oh, mother, mother ! 
oh, do not distress, do not overwhelm 
me more ! You, at least, will not die 
and leave me. You will — oh, now, 
you must get better ; and as sure as 
I live I will never vex you again ! I 
will obsy, I will gratify, I will de- 
light you ; and I will be a good scho- 
lar, and support you by my learning 
in your old age, and as the Lord lives, 
and as my soul, which hath said this 
thing, lives likewise, you shall not 
want any thing that will make you 
comfortable !" The effect which my 
mother contemplated was produced. 
She rose, and, pulling my head to- 
wards her bosom, kissed me, smiled, 
dried up her tears, retreated a few 
steps from the grave, turned again, 
and closed in the nettles upon the 
grave, tool; me gently by the hand, 
and departed. 

From that day, her disease, which 
was of a nervous description, began 
to assume a milder aspect, and my 
resolutions of amendment likewise 
commenced their accomplishment. 


But to resolve is. one thing, and to 
carry fully these resolutions into 
effect is another thing. I felt my- 
self so hedged in with ignorance on 
the one hand, and inaptitude for 
any close or consecutive application 
upon the other, and, above aD, by 
the opinion of my school-fellows anil 
class-mates, that to walk abroad out 
of the course which I had traced and 
chalked out for myself, seemed it 
first view impracticable. 1 Bad held 
so long an inferior rank in my class, 
had acquired such a marked and de- 
cided character for trick, mischief, 
idleness, and truanting, that lhad 
become a kind of positive fixture in 
the academical arrangement, and 
might no easier be removed out of] 

E resent situation, than a stone t] 
as been mortared, and adjusted ii 
a wall, can suffer alteration in 
of position. Determined, however, 
was ; and, having built resolve 
feeling, as well as upon reason, 
purpose was not easily to be n 
quished. Geordy Johnston, the 
of our class, used to read over 
explaining lesson — Terence, II 
Livy, or Sallust — to all the boya 
the class, immediately previous to 
appearance before the master: ’ 
luckily for me. Master George wttj 
little capricious. Like most great 
he was exalted above measure, 
above moderation, and used 
sionally to exclude certain 
duals, who had rendered the 
obnoxious to his displeasure, 
the benefit of his prelections, 
amongst others, I had once or 
suffered from his caprice. One 
particular, after receiving a 
(( rooking ” by me at the ring, 
solutely interdicted that “ crai 
creeping creature,” as he dei 
me, from the benefit of his 
My pride was hurt — my ami 
was fired — my love of inde] 
was awakened into a passion; 
that very night I went home with 
dictionary under my arm 
most devoted exertions, in the 
of a week, I had formed a 
terie of the lower boys around- 
who chose to listen to my 
tions, rather than submit to 
prices of “ Black Geordic I 
now taken the field, and there 
no retreat left — I had drawn Iff 
sword, and thrown away the seals 
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baid— marched from Sagan turn and 
burnt it: so, what with a few lucky 
interpretations 1 had given of diffi- 
cult passages, and what with the 
accentbilty of my assistance, and 
the stability of my address, 1 abso- 
lutely divided the class with my ri- 
val. It is true, I only commanded 
what may be designated the awk- 
ward squad; but still I commanded , 
and, wbat waa of infinite conse- 
quence in my present circumstances 
and state of mind, I knew what / 
eat doing. I no longer floundered 
on through construction, analysis, 
and explanation, at random, or upon 
the authority of others solely ; but if 
1 moved slowly, I moved cautiously; 
and with my eyes open. What 1 now 
gained I could not lose, as it was 
the conquest of judgment, and not 
the acquisition of memory ; and, ere 
the vacation of this my sixteenth year 
arrived, I had become a formidable 
competitor for the honours of the 
class. 

In arithmetic, too, 1 underwent a 
material change. Hitherto I de- 
pended upon others for the daily 
working, aa we termed it, of my ac- 
coant All the afternoon (the time 
■Hotted for this study) I was em- 
ployed, either in placing a certain 
■umber of figures so as to make thir- 
ty-five each way, or in constructing 
toe walls of Troy, or in playing with 
aa associate idler at the nine “ 
m in running from table to table, and 
from one individual to another, soli- 
Dting assistance in getting up a de- 
cent task to present to the master. A 
digit glance over the slate, a steady 
took into my face, and the laconic 
iaquiry, “ Does it answer?" sent me 
tonally to my seat, disburdened of all 
mprehension, and prepared to play 
it same game over again next af- 
ternoon. In this way, though I was 
nominally advanced into “ Tare aud 
fret," and had travelled over the 
* Rule of Three," and “ Vulgar 
fractions," page by page, and ques- 
frm by question, I was still ignorant 
I the firot principles of figures ; nor 
tod I the smallest apprehension, that 
he principle upon which the exam- 
ples stated were solved, extended 
my farther than to the questions 
jiven. When asked, therefore, by 
i neighbouring fanner, to tell him 
the price of a flock of 6heep, at so 


much a head, or a score, I forget 
which, I very wisely answered, that 
such a question had never occurred 
to me, either in the Rule of Three, 
or in Vulgar Fractions ! All was 
darkness around me. 1 was like a 
man floundering in drifted snow, or 
through a quagmire ; the more 1 
struggled, the deeper I sunk, and 
the less capable of extrication 1 ap- 
peared. 

But light dawned upon me all at 
once ; and as the occurrence through 
which it reached me was simple and 
intelligible, 1 shall state it circum- 
stantially. A class-fellow * and J , 
who were equally sensible of our de- 
ficiency and ignorance, had agreed 
to spend a Saturday’s afternoon in 
the skirts of a young plantation, with 
the view of examining the nature of 
u vulgar fractions;" for it had all 
along appeared most unintelligibly 
contradictory to us, that the figures 4, 
6, 6, &c. with a small stroke, and a 
one above them, should diminish in 
real, aa they increased in apparent 
value. Accordingly, we sat down 
under a nut bush, and bothered our 
brains for a very long time, to no 
purpose. The slate, and the “ caum" 
pen, and the sponge, were at last 
thrown aside in absolute despair ; 
aud we began to gather nuts, which 
were now beginning to ripen. Hav- 
ing made a common store, we came 
at last to the division ; and as we 
differed materially upon our notions 
of “ halves,” as they were apportion- 
ed in handfuls, we agreed to count 
the spoil, and to apportion by num- 
bers. “ Here's the half for you,” 
said my companion, pushing over my 
share towards me with both his 
hands ; “ but you don’t deserve the 
third , for you cracked all the while 
you were gathering." The truth in- 
stantly flashed upon my mind like 
lightning, that very truth we had 
both so recently and so unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured to discover ; if the 
third were less than the half, why, 
then, the fourth, and the fifth, and 
so forth, must be less, likewise, than 
the third ? Bravo ! bravissirao ! I 
made two skips, shouted manfully. 


* A certain schoolmaster of a certain 
distinguished Northern academy, not a- 
bo.ve 100 miles from Tain, will be able 
to verifr this averment X. 
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swung myself by a branch, dashed 
Into the thickest of the wood, and 
was off like a wild roe. Next after- 
noon, I. was enabled to work five 
accounts for myself, a feat which I 
had never before performed ; and it 
was not till after considerable coaxing 
that 1 let my partner into the secret 
of my discovery. I took a potato, 
and cut it into a certain number of 
parts ; and then, by putting it into two 
nalves, three thirds, four fourths, 
&c., I showed him how the unity, 
or one apple, was made up of the 
parts marked out by the denomina- 
tor, or indicator of fractional value. 
Oh ! it was a proud moment, and a 
delightful one ; and from that hour, 
1 was equally independent during 
the afternoon, as I was during the 
forenoon; and could manage Hut- 
ton and Dilworth with as much ease 
as I did Horace and Juvenal. From 
the abject and degrading state of 
a flattering, fawning, cringing de- 
pendant, I became the dispenser of 
favours, and the much-courted ob- 
ject of solicitation. “ Knowledge,*' 
says Bacon, “ is power ;** and to this 
adage 1 now learnt most decidedly 
and experimentally to subscribe. 

Harvest, and the vacation of my 
sixth year of classical education, at 
last arrived ; and being now anxious 
to do something for myself, as well as 
to gratify my mother, whose infir- 
mities, exasperated as they were by 
years, were now gathering down 
upon her, I agreed to instruct the 
children of a neighbouring fanner, 
during my six or seven weeks recess. 
My wages were in consistency with 
my mother's arrangement ; four 
fleeces, videlicet, of white-skin wool, 
to be spun afterwards into a coat and 
stockings, for my “ outset in life;** a 
ewe-milk cheese, half-a-stope of but- 
ter, with three white shillings, and 
the grey naig to the Martinmas-mar- 
ket at Dumfries. When the bargain 
was concluded betwixt my mother 
and the guderaan of Stonnyland, 1 
felt elevated in my own estimation 
exceedingly. The first earnings of 
an ingenuous mind are most gratify- 
ing. To call any thing, however 
insignificant, one's own, by the right 
and purchase of labour, is naturally 
desireable ; and to possess the power 
of pouring of the first fruit of your 
earnings into the lap of a widowed 


mother, is quite enchanting. How 
finely is this idea exemplified in the 
case of the cottar's daughter, who is 
represented in Burns's inimitable Sa- 
turday night, as depositing her “sair- 
won penny fee" m the p ossessing! , 
and at the disposal of ho* parents ! 

In no respect is the change which 
the last thirty years has operated 
more visible and real, than in the 
character and condition of our “ Scot- 
tish farmers." They have, during 
the lapse of a few years, been push- 
ed, as it were, several centuries for- 
ward in the scale of improvement ; 
and whilst above, as well as benesth 
them, in the hall of the baron, and 
in the shed of the cottar, material 
and sensible advances have been 
made, it is, after all, to the sled- 
ding, and whole economy of the far- 
mer, that we are to lode for by far 
the greatest and most surprising 
change and improvement. When I 
look upon the slated roof, and hedged 
garden, and spacious offices, and 
well-appointed stud, and market-day 
Caparison, and whole circumstance 
and exhibition of the well-mounted, 
and well-fed, and well-dothed gen- 
tleman farmer, and contrast, with 
all this, the homely and unpretend- 
ing appointments, and manners, and 
appearance of my first master, the 
gudeman of Stonnyland, and of his 
compeers and cotemporaries — I seem 
to have travelled into a foreign coun- 
try, and to be associated, for the time, 
With men of different manners, habits, 
and profession. I felt, as I ascended 
the “ brae" towards the place of my 
Autumn destination, that I was about 
to enter upon an untried state of ex- 
istence ; and my agitation, as, first 
the blue and writhing smoke, and, 
latterly, dje spiked and lacerated 
kitchen-lum-head, with the roofing 
of the whole onstead, rose gradually 
upon my vision, was very consider- 
able. At this moment, the butter, 
the cheese, the wool, and even the 
grey naig himself, appeared as no- 
thing in comparison with the sacri- 
fice of comfort and domestic happi- 
ness I was on the point of making. 
I absolutely sat down upon a grey 
stone, turned my eyes towards ray 
native glen, and, whilst 1 could con- 
template many well-known and fa- 
miliar objects, in the immedutt 
neighbourhood of my beloved home . 
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1 CboogiU of the kindly hearts I had stone-hearth, which sloping off on 
left, sod could have wished myself all sides, caused every burning clod 
s at, or s dog, or a chicken, pro* which tumbled down to drift to a 
tided 1 could have thus enjoyed the considerable distance. Over this fire 
privilege which these animals were was suspended a large potful of new* 
now enjoying. To have been fixed, ly " seiped” potatoes, sprinkled over 
it this moment, as the disobedient thickly with salt, and sending up, 
wife of the Patriarch Lot was fixed, from their cracking and steaming 
would not, in my present state of skins, a misty flavour. Beside the 
despondenor, have vexed me ; and I fire stood a kail pot, still bubbling and 
ictttally deliberated for a consider* chuckling over — somewhat more in* 
able time, whether I should advance viting contents ; and the cubbard, or 
upon my new residence and office, or dresser, gave support to a smoking 
retreat it once, and give up all ideas pail or cogful of crap whey. Above 
of harvest service and gain. Whilst the hearth sat the household gods, in 
1 mt in this state of suspense, cast* the shape of two barefooted boys — 
»g many a longing, lingering look my future pupils, apparently about 
towards my native Jerusalem, the eleven or twelve years old, scratch- 
ing of my household gods, the ing their heads maufully from time 
iweet abode of my heart’s earlier and to time, and looking at the master, 
later, habitual, sole content, 1 was sa- as if they had been surveying the 
feted by the harking of a colley-dog, lion in the Tower. Over their heads, 
wbo retreated, as if with suspicion, and that of |a newly-arrived servant 
(hke a courtier, however, still facing lass, who was evidently set in for 
me), from my august and gloomy pre- dinner, hung a drapery, partly com- 
mence, and retired upon the plaided posed of old stockings, hoshens, 
protection of his master. In a word, children’s cloths, and newly-suspend- 
1 now found myself in the presence, ed sheep- skins turned inside (out, 
and under the guidance of “ the and still indicating, by a few drops of 
gndeman himsel',” who having ta* blood on the sooty and dusty bench, 
nn a turn to the hill, to survey the that they had not been many hours 
deep, had seen me on my way, separated from the carcase they Gri- 
nd having discovered my advance, ginally covered. The gudewife, with 
lad shaped his descent from the a young child in her arm, or rather 
height accordingly. “ Come awa’, hanging leech-ways at her breast, 
lad,*’ said the kindly and* honest- and carefully turned over towards the 
hearted former, in a most encouraging fire, sat on the opposite side, amidst 
tone; “ kail time’s ay lucky time; a whole bevy of younglings, who 
ome awa* hame, an’ we’ll see what had just escaped, as their hands, and 
the gudewife has got for hungry sto- faces, and clothes, and whole ap- 
machs. Ye’ll he e’en a wee yaupr pearance indicated, from contending 
*mch • after yere lang journey ; and with the pigs, or following, at every 
tbe weans, pair things, are a’ out on risk, the aucks, through all the 
tbe Pyet Know-head, glouring out depths and green defilements of the 
thrireen for ye.” This address, very byre-door-dub. or floshen. Towards 
feckily, left me no time /or hesita- the outer-door, and in the rear of all 
tmo, so onwards I went, keeping, if this, were to he seen wet plaids sus- 
Dotpace, at least parallel with my pended over the corners of beds, and 
conductor’s strides ; and after en- a marshalled supply of kents or stafife, 
countering a strange bevy of chil* which shewed tneir hooked, and va- 
dren, and dogs, and boggling cattle, riously-omamented heads, from above 
I arrived in safety, through dub and beds and presses, where they had 
mire, at the side of the kitchen fire, been lodged “ out of the bairns’s 
1 was seated beside the gudeman, way.” There was no ceiling, or or* 
upon the lang-settle ; and whilst din- namental frieze ; but the absence of 
ner was getting forward, I had be- this was supplied by a canopy of 
pm to contemplate my new situa- dense blue smoke, through whicn, at 
don. Immediately before me, there intervals, the rannel tree and rafters 
Wared a large peat-fire, upon a mill- gleamed, in all the indistinct decora- 

— tion of sooty japanned work. Men and 

* Hungry, nppetised ! vide Jameson. women poured in and in, and, with- 
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out any salutation or ceremony, tobk 
their seats or stations precisely 'where 
they could find them ; and in a few 
minutes after my arrival, the kitchen 
exhibited the appearance of a crowded 
“ kill-oggie*" at liallowe’en. Here, in 
feet, every thing wore the aspect of 
liberty and happiness. The cricket 
chirruped behind the furnace fire, 
with a peculiar note of freedom and 
comfort. The kittens played and 
romped it at large ; whilst the more 
sedate mothers of the feline race 
were carefully navigating their way 
through and amongst the “sporades, 
immediately beneath and in front of 
the kitchen table. The servant lass, 
with her petticoat tucked up around 
her plus-quam equatorial regions, 
whistled or chaunted aloud, whilst 
she rinsed the pots, or arranged the 
dishes for dinner. The dogs and 
the elder boys were upon the most 
intimate and familiar terms imagin- 
able; and the whelps, or puppies, 
shared the buttering, if not the 
bread, with the younger children. 
All the distinction whicn attached to 
the master, consisted in the privilege 
of saying grace at meal-time, and of 
giving prayers at night and morning ; 
whilst the fgudewife was quite con- 
tented with such casual marks of 
command and authority as the “scold- 
ing” of the maids, and the conduct- 
ing of her kitchen economy, implied. 
The gudeman, together with the 
greatest simplicity of manners, was 
exceedingly lrrasdble, and not un- 
frequently burst out into paroxysms 
of rage, which were not less striking 
than ridiculous ; but so soon as the 
evil spirit had departed from Saul, 
which, in ordinary cases, took place 
in a very short time, the spring- 
tide of his natural benevolence re- 
turned in full and accumulated flow. 
Hence he was subjected to every 
species of management, as it is termed 
and apprehended ; nor was there an 
individual in the household, from the 
gudewife herself, down to the very 
colley-dog which companioned his 
steps, which did not know in what 
way to manage the gudeman. It was 
literally, as the mistress expressed 


• Roasting of apples, and burning of 
nuts, at a Kill-oggie, on Hallowe’en, was 
a favourite amusement with our ances- 
tors. X. 


it, when advertising a newly-arrived 
kitchen-maid of the circumstance, 
“just jeuk an* let the jaw gang by. 
A great splutter o' words, an* nae 
mair about it” One day, he chanced 
to discover a young horse in the 
midst of a corn field, and quietly 
employed in appropriating the grain 
to nil use. Having made seven) ef- 
forts, but without success, to remedy 
the evil, and finding, that in spite 
of all his and his dog's noisy and 
preposterous measures, the transgres- 
sor still advanced further into the 
field, trailing the grain in mouthfuls, 
and breaking it sadly down, he flew 
into a paroxysm of passion, ran borne 
as fast as his feet could carry him, 
and having armed himself with an 
old Queen- Ann g\hi, was upon the 
point, when arrested by the hand of 
a less Mercurial menial, of “ laying 
a handful of slugs under the old 
jade's flanks,” as he expressed it. 
This servant received a pair of extra 
shoes, against next Martinmas Wed- 
nesday, for his prudent interference. 
On another occasion, one of his own 
children having suddenly excited Ms 
displeasure, he took up the offender, 
and dashed him violently and held- 
long into the duck-pond ; but com- 
ing immediately, as was usual, tobk 
better senses, he snatched the cohxk 
from hit comfortless, rather than 
dangerous situation, and carrying 
the “ puir wean” in to hia mow# 
absolutely shed tears over his own 
cruelty and rashness. Of this dream- 
stance advantage was afterwards 
taken in procuring a suit of aew 
clothes for the sufferer, against 
next Thornhill fair. There was a* 
an occasion, in a word, on which 
the gudeman appeared in extract 
dinary power ana authority # from 
which he did not retire vanqakW 
and subdued ; a ready and imbeab 
tool to any one who might esteem it 
their interest, or find it then a uw 
roent, to handle him to their p®* 
poses*. 

The gudewife's character is 


• On another occasion, he received to* 
formation respecting the delinquencies d 
his oldest son ; and rushing into the bed* 
room where, with his younger betdhea 
the boy was asleep, he inflicted so *»■ 
mediate and most vigorous pcrii&mcrf 
upon the “ wrong breech.” 
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<li§«lr lo individualize, and yet, in by the waistcoat-breast of the elder 
my own imagination and recollection, urchin, 1 made enquiry respecting 
she sits as separate and distinct as the amount of “ binks *," with the 
ber husband. In one respect, she was knowledge of which he was blessed, 
his perfect counterpart ; for nothing 
on earth could put her into a pas- 
sion, or make her lose that cool, equa- 


waa natural to her. One could never 
tell whether he had succeeded in giv- 
ing her satisfaction or not, for if she 
were displeased, she said little, and 
looked still less, and if she were sa- 


and found him deeply versed, and 
correctly informed, upon the subject 
“ Sandy, there, kens o' three foggies, 
and twa red bottoms ; but 1 ken of a 
real blue bummer, as big as the tap 
o' yere thumb, roan." This conver- 
sation brought us completely into ac- 
quaintanceship, and even familiarity, 
and laid open the flood-gates of Rah 


tidied, her external indications of and Sandy's speech, an evil which 

r bation were equally question- all my future art and authority could 
She moved slowly, but stea- never remedy. 

<%, in the midst of her family. Towards evening, 1 was conduct- 
wnoking her pipe, nursing her child, ed into the “ mid-room," an apart- 
superintending the cheese-making, ment which lay at an equal distance 
observing glaring negligences, and from the “ but' and from the “ ben," 
beeping the gudeman in mended where, being a stranger, 1 had tea 
stockings and night- caps. administered to me by the gude- 

The two boys, who, properly speak- wife herself. Here, surrounded by 
tag, were my pupils, bad attained every kind of children's clothes, and 
to considerable address in leading immersed in the guderoan's whole 
cars," in watering horses, and in wardrobe of wearing apparel, which 
iH that scientific tact which lazy ser- lay heaped up upon two wooden 
rants know so well how to induce chairs, we sat on tne side or stock of 
upon easily flattered and active chil- an adjoining bed, and in immediate 
uen ; but as to literary attainments, opposition to an old fusty “ mot- 
iving never visited a school, or ex- den t," who flourished out her el- 
wienced until now the benefit of a bows, and spread abroad her train, in 
ttcher, they were glaringly deficient, antique style, from over the chimney- 
llough advanced, nominally, into the piece. And here the gudewife and 
Proverbs and the XewTestament, and I became so well acquainted and gra- 
Mde acquainted, by the ear, with cious, that long ere the tea was over 
he Lord's Prayer, the Ten Com- I had a squalling brat on each knee. 


awe. She moved slowly, but stea- 
dily, in the midst of her family, 
making her pipe, nursing her child, 
superintending the cheese-making, 
observing glaring negligences, and 
keeping the gudeman in mended 
stockings and night-cap6. 

The two boys, who, properly speak- 
tag, were my pupils, had attained 
to considerable address in leading 
li cars," in watering horses, and in 
all that scientific tact which lazy ser- 
vants know so well how to induce 
upon easily flattered and active chil- 
dren ; but as to literary attainments, 
having never visited a school, or ex- 
perienced until now the benefit of a 
teacher, they were glaringly deficient. 
Though advanced, nominally, into the 
Proverbs and the XewTestament, and 
toade acquainted, by the ear, with 
the Lord s Prayer, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the “ Belief," they 
were, in reality, still labouring witn 
the perplexing similarities of the Us 
and the da, the p's and the qs , and 
Would nuher have turned all the 
iheep upon the hill, or watered all 
the horses in the grass park, than 
have mastered the alphabet. 

Soon after dinner, the two bullet- 
headed, pot-bellied urchins, were 
nrged forward, by the compulsory 
hands of their mother, into my au- 
gust presence and acquaintanceship ; 
and upon putting a few very simple 
questions to them, in succession, I 
found that the one regularly looked 
into the face of the other for an an- 
swer. The fact was, that, in spite 
of all my endeavours to suit and 
accommodate my queries to their op- 
portunities and apprehension, I still 
jound myself unsuccessful, till hav- 
ing observed the nether extremities 
of a " bum, or earth-bee," hanging 


and had been regularly apprized of 
the obligation under which such oc- 
casional accommodation to her con- 
venience in this way, would place 
her. Having never in my life been 
accustomed to children, 1 made but 
. an indifferent, and a somewhat awk- 
ward nurse ; but the mother praised 
my address, and all, in so far, was 
well. At night, after supper, and at 
the very instant when the gudeman 
had given out the first line of the 
psalm, in the midst of a half-sleep- 
ing audience, I was kindly nodded 
away by the gudewife, and con- 
ducted “ ben” to my bed, of which 
both my precious pupils had previ- 
ously taken possession, and where 

• Hives. 

+ This is the handful of oats which has 
been cut last, the preceding harvest, 
dressed up into tire shape and designa- 
tion of a “ maiden.” 
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they were already lying, “heads 
and thraws,” with the blankets (for 
sheets there were none,) tossed and 
roped about, in the utmost derange- 
ment and confusion. Nor were these, 
my restless and unaccommodating 
pupils, the only company I had to 
contend with during the night ; for 
the ben-house having been appro- 
priated, with the exception of the 
corner where the bed stood, from 
time immemorial, to the reception of 
wool, there had collected and conso- 
ciated, year after year, a vast variety, 
and a countless amount, of vermin, 
which, like the beasts of prey men- 
tioned in the Psalmist, sallied out 
during the silence and repose of the 
night, upon predatory excursions. 
Their motions and evolutions were 
so rapid, that, like a certain Queen 
of a celebrated city, I could have 
wished to have had a train of artillery 
in my chamber, to attack and discom- 
fit them. However, such is the hap- 
py constitution of youth and healtn, 
and a substantial potato supper, that, 
after a few fruitless endeavours to 
diminish the number of assailants, by 
an offensive warfare, I wrapt myself 
up, as Horace has it, in “ my own 
integrity,” and positively fell into a 
sound sleep. When I awoke in the 
morning, the light had just begun to 
dawn over the damp and dreary so- 
litude of my, or rather our chamber, 
and I coula still hear the gudeman's 
powerful and highly-pitched voice, 
twining away at the psalm, in the 
kitchen, where, on the preceding 
evening, 1 had left him. This cir- 
cumstance, at first, occasioned me 
some surprise, as 1 had left him sing- 
ing at night, and concluded that he 
had not yet ceased his devotional ex- 
ercise ; but, upon further investiga- 
tion, 1 found that 1 had slept longer 
than I imagined, and that, hence, 
my misapprehension had originated. 

Here, indeed, I was nominally the 
instructor of youth, and had the be- 
nefit of having myself addressed by 
young and old, under the imposing 
title of “ the master but in fact, 
my daily and habitual employment 
lay a hundred miles distant from all 
and every species of teaching. When- 
ever a push of domestic labour, which, 
during harvest, is an event unusual- 
ly frequent, required the immediate 
agency of the kitchen-maid, and of 


her assistant, in all bumble «ab*i- 
viency, the mistress, I was imme- 
diately summoned into action. The 
cradle was to rock ; the bairn "to 
tent a wee,” and to keep out of the 
fire; the broth pot was to cool, sod to 
prevent from oer boiling ; and I was 
entrusted with all the weighty and 
inviting contents of a “ band-W" 
The herd's cog of porridge were like- 
wise to be borne a-field ; and many a 
soft and misty morning have I sees 
him skin off the brat, and leave the 
“ clauted” loggings for the srnice 
of his dog, beneath the comfortless 
covering of a wet and spongy plaid. 
At dinner time, too, 1 found myself 
loaded with a stoupful of broth on 
my head-steady boys, steady!— end 
a brace of milk cogs in either hand ; 
and in this guise and capacity it be- 
hoved me to make my approach to 
the harvest “ boon.” For the go de- 
man, likewise, 1 was all hands, arms, 
and legs— converting myself, at hisj 
bidding, into a driver of can, * 
tram per down of bay, or a turner 
of fanners. I could never be made 
acquainted, however, with the art of 
forking or of threshing com, though 
I was occasionally compelled to make 
the essay. 

All this was quite foreign to my 
former habits, and had it not bees 
that 1 was gloriously fed — was, after 
all, kindly used, and looked forwrnd 
to a rousing “ kirn and the grey 
naig to Dumfries market— I had 
certainly taken a moonlight leave of 
my present residence. Yet stilll 
had moments and seasons of most 
melancholy reflection, and longing 
desire, when I thought of home, tad 
all its comforts and early assodathma 
They only who have been brought 
up amidst the sublimity and with- 
drawing of mountain scenery— whom 
affections have been early wedded to 
the few, but permanent and Irindlf 
objects, which a home thus situated 
presents — such only can appreciate 
the full force and depth of my pe- 
sent feelings — that sinking « fits 
soul and despondency of spirit which 
obtains when " home/' for the W 
time in particular, is no longer witlw 
in immediate and every-day reads. 
Never did a descendant Hebeft 
whilst weeping by the brink, ad 


• Harvest-home. 
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fflt pm fagh is harp upon the willow- 
tree of Babel s stream, long more 
ardently for Zion, city of the living 
God, titan did the unfortunate sub- 
ject of this history for the burn, and 
the yard, and whole consecrated as- 
pect and establishment of home. 

The harvest at last drew towards 
a dear, and “ the kirn,” the long 
anticipated feast of ingathering, ar- 
rived. On the day of the “ winning" 
as it is termed, of this agricul- 
tural conquest, the gudcman’s boon 
amounted to upwards of fifty hooks, 
for there had been a general turn-out 
bom the adjoining villages and farm 
towns, to aid, gratis and voluntarily, 
in the accomplishment of this desi- 
rable event. Whole hecatombs had 
beta boiled and roasted, and the bam 
smoked to the rigging, before seven 
o dock at night, with every variety 
of viand in which peasant and hungry 
stomachs are known to delight. It is 
ooedless to particularise where every 
thing was deserving of commemora- 
te©* or to excite the longing of some 
trahappy reader by description, 
without being able to gratify it ; suf- 
fice it to say, that neither baggies 
** pudding, of every rank and au- 
thority, from the plebeian “ white 
MBse,” up to the imperial “ gibby 
with the girds,” were absent, and that 
rao “ herd cailan” had like to have 
tbofcod upon the first mouthful of 
rtewed-mcat, in his unpropitious and 
©sanctified haste to secure a belly- 
wb What bad begun in good eat- 
ended in equally valorous drink- 
and in all that demonstration of 
top merriment and gleesome de- 
$ht which a blind-fiddler could 
countenance from his four-stringed, 
rad otherwise deficient instrument. 
When I returned home, at the end 
f this my first “ service,” and found 
oyrelf again conversant with the 
and historians of antiquity, I 
titm if, from a state of slaveir, 1 had 
11 at once ascended into freedom and 
^raour, — and for the dungeon's damp 
#d confinement, was again perroit- 
® breathe free and dry air, under 
^ Be sky, and an ample horizon, 
raall farmer occasions of harvest re- 
I had returned to my winter 
raks with a heavy and a peevish 
Nt, regretting the 1 past, anu averse 
> encounter the future ; but at tliis 
©e, the idea of the school, and the 
raster, and the class, and the emu- 
*oi.. ix. 


lation, and the honour, and the vie-* 
tory, came upon my newly-awakened 
faculties, in one tide of oppressive de- 
light Besides, 1 had earned some- 
thing I could trail my own, and had 
it in my power, for the first time in 
my life, to shew some small degree 
of gratitude to the best and kindest 
of parents; and when 1 came over 
the knowo-head, and descended upon 
the blessed goshen of my heart's af- 
fection — and when I met the smiles, 
and the kind inqoiries,and the hearty 
congratulation of my aunts and mo- 
ther, not to speak of Rover — there 
was not a happier soul in all King 
George's dominions ! 

P. 8. So far my Unde,— over whose 
future experience it befits ns, till next 
month, to preserve a veil. X. 


ON A6TRONOMICAL ST8TEMS. 

The contemplation of the starry 
heavens has at all time6 engaged the 
attention of the more serious part of 
mankind ; and it was a natural con- 
sequence that the human mind, ever 
in teuton acquiring knowledge, should 
be anxious to ascertain the nature 
and position of the sparkling objects 
whicn glisten in the vast expanse 
above us. The science of Astronomy 
is the work of ages ; it has been gra- 
dually improving, from the earliest 
period ; and its first da wnings are al- 
most coeval with the universe which 
it contemplates. During the early 
ages of the world, as might natural- 
ly be expected, many absurd and fan- 
ciful notions were entertained re- 
specting the figure, and the relative 
position of the heavenly bodies. To 
determine the form of the earth 
must have been an object of great cu- 
riosity : hence preposterous opinions 
were adopted, because they some- 
times agreed with the slight and ina- 
dequate observations which bad been 
previously made ; and the motions 
and positions of the surrounding bo- 
dies, that is, the system of the world, 
were elucidated in the way which best 
accorded with preconceived opinions 
in philosophy and religion. The 
cartn was, at first, considered as an 
immense plane, extending much far- 
ther in length than in breadth, and 
environed by an impassable ocean 
8 l 
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A huge mountain was placed towards minutest details. This is what die 
die north, round which the sun and human understanding has affected In 
stare performed their diurnal revolu- astronomy . 0 
tions ; and, from its conical shape, The sublime truths taught in 
and the oblique motions of the sun, Greece by Pythagoras, and kis follow- 
they endeavoured to explain the me- ere, were soon after lost in the bar- 
quality in the length of die days, barism of succeeding ages. Bray 
and toe variations of the seasons, branch of mathematics and natural 
The vault of heaven was conceived philosophy expired under the yoke 
to lean upon the earth, extended be- of despotism ; for the grand abject 
yond the ocean, while the earth it- of the Roman people consisted in 
self was supported by two vast co- subjugating to their sway the whole 
lumns. Beneath the arched canopy, of the human race, 
angels conducted the stars in their About the commencement of the 
various motions ; above this arch Christian era, Ptolemy wrote in so* 
they placed the celestial waters, which count of die system, which afterwards 
were intended to cool the fiery regions went by his name, which had been 
of the starry firmament, and above sanctioned and taught by Aristotle, 
all were the supreme heavens. Hipparchus, &c. and which was am- 

As knowledge increased, and men tinued in the schools for a number 
began to visit distant countries, these of succeeding ages. In this system, 
crude notions gave place to something the earth is supposed to be it rat, 
more correct ; die earth was found to in the centre of the universe ; while 
he spherical, and this was the figure the heavens are considered as revolv- 
appropriated to all the other bodies ing about it, from east to west, red 
which surrounded it. • carrying along with them all the 

The true system of the world was heavenly bodies, that is, all the stars, 
fbr a long time unknown, and one and all the planets, once in twenty* 
conjecture only served to overturn four hours. Not a single dram* 
another ; but as the hounds of science stance could he adduced in supprtt 
increased, the knowledge of Astrono- of this system, except that it favour* 
my improved, and the Grecian philo- ed appearances ; hut it was dogged 
sophers had some of them formed very with so many difficulties, and m» 
correct notions of the real state and cumbered with such a pondenxu 
condition of things as they are now load of epicycles and cnratalHne <sta, 
known to exist; for history assures us, that it sunk at last under the wrigfct 
that the Egyptian Magi, and the Gre- of its own imperfections, 
dan philosophers, both taught that the The Tychonic System was in- 

sun is in the centre of our system, and vented by Tycho Brake, It sup poses 
that all the other bodies, that is, the that the earth is fixed in the c en t re d 
earth and the planets, revolve around the universe, and that afi the pkuiote 
him. “ Of all the natural sciences/' and all the stare move about kjm 
says Laplace, “ Astronomy is that twenty-four hours. But it diUnl 
which presents the longest series of from the Ptolemaic system ; fora 
discoveries. There is an immense not only allows a monthly motion w 
distance from the first view of the the moon round the earth, and dm 
heavens, to that general view by of the satellites of Jupiter and flftj 
which, at the present day, we can turn, in their proper period* hut Jj 
comprehend the past and future state makes the sun to be the cen tre^ 
of the system of the world. To ar- the Orbits of the planets Mmms |jj 
rive at this knowledge, it was neces- Venus, Mare, Jupiter, foe. wMfo 
sary to observe the heavenly bodies are carried round him in tbdr mj 
for a long succession of ages ; to re- spective years, in die same MW 
cognise, from their appearances, the ner as the sun revolves abrafttu 
real motion of the earth ; to develope earth in a solar year : and nil fora 
the laws of the planetary motions, planets, together with the uun* m 
and from these laws, to derive the supposed to reVolwc around the gra 
principles of universal gravitation ; once in every twenty-four luMN 
then to descend from this principle, This hypothesis was also loaded wtrij 
to the complete investigation of all so many difficulties, that it gotare 
the celestial phenomena, even in their hut few proselytes, and it might b 
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*4 to be sti&tan. A few altera* 
lfe» veto made la it by Loagoraan- 
toe, and others, who allowed the 
Anal modem of the earth on its 
saki bat dotted its annual motion 
tod fee son. This hypothesis, 
ftttly true, and partly fake, was call- 
•Hfttt Semi-Tycho vie System. 

The tree system of the w a rid was 
Mfettod bj Copernicus, about the be- 
ra ti ng of the sixteenth century, la 
wm system, the sun is at rest, and 
the earth and all the planets move 
shoot him as a centre, while the 
■sot aid all the satellites more 
totod their primaries in the same 
naaer. The stars are supposed to be 
d w» and their apparent diurnal 
Mian round the earth, from east to 
tott, is imputed to the motion of the 
«tth round its axis from west to 
tot This system was supported try 
tint eminent mathematician and phi- 
lottpher, Archimedes, who mentions 
his his book “ De Granorum Are- 
saNumero.” 

The systems above described 
*how die gradual advancement of 
ianriedge at different periods of 
kt world. The Cotervicak, or 
Ttor System, as it only describes 
fe motions and situations of the 
Wm in our system, that is, of our 
an and his attendant planets, may 
properly be denominated the 
toua System. 

Bat fee progra m which Astro- 
nomy has made since the discove- 
da of the immortal Newton, has 
•tended our views, and Astrono- 
to* are beginning to regard the 
•bole of the fixed stars as compos- 
es to e large system, which is, at 
Ptetot, called the System or the 
BsifiasB. The Solar System only 
hkttin a very small part of the uni- 
•tej it is so diminutive, and so in- 
jtifleant, when compared with the 
•We, that, if it were entirely annh- 
•fcted, the eye that could at one 
•to take in the whole, would scarcer 
v perceive any diminution in the 
®W>ty scheme. 

The stars which we observe in a 
night are scattered about in 
Jto: from their immense distances, 
u • easy to demonstrate that they 
ton* at least be as large as our snn ; 
•benoe it is manifest, that the stars 
to*U sons, ami, in all probability, 
“to* planets moving remnd them. 


in the same manner as our sun has 
planets moving about him. These 
stars, with their attendant planets, 
constitute the System of the Uni- 
verse. Before the invention of te- 
lescopes, the few stars which are 
visible to the naked eye were the 
only bodies known to exist ; but 
dince the invention of that noble 
instrument, their number has been 
increased almost to infinity: may 
we not be allowed, then, to infer, 
that the stars ire innumerable, and 
that they reach to an extent which 
exceeds even the bounds of imagina- 
tion? Persons unacquainted with the 
principles of Astronomy can form 
but a very imperfect idea of the dis- 
tance of the stars from the earth. 
Astronomers determine the distance 
of a star of the first magnitude, or 
rather the limit heyond which it must 
lie, in the following manner : If the 
earth's diameter had subtended a 
sensible angle at the nearest star, 
they would nave been able to ascer- 
tain the distance of that star, by the 
observed change in its place, when 
viewed from fee opposite extremi- 
ties of fee earths diameter ; but as 
this base was found to be too short, 
they have substituted, for the earth’s 
diameter, fee diameter of fee earth’s 
orbit. If an observation be made on 
a star, when fee earth is in one of 
fee extremities of the transverse dia- 
meter of its orbit, we ought natu- 
rally to expect feat the star would 
appear in a different part of the hea- 
vens, when viewed from fee other 
extremity of fee diameter of fee 
earth’s orbit, which includes a base 
of 190 millions of miles. But, not- 
withstanding all the attempts that 
have been made, with fee most ac- 
curate instruments, no such change 
of place of fee star in fee heavens 
has been detected. The observations 
made for this purpose wete conduct- 
ed with such extreme precision, that 
fee parallax of the stars cannot poo* 
sitrly amount to a single second of a 
degree ; for, if it bad, it would most 
certainly havebeendetermined. Now, 
although this angle, which is called 
fee parallax of the stars, has not 
been determined, we are certain that 
it is less than one second. Let us 
suppose, then, that the parallax of 
the stars amounts to one second, feat 
is, that the diameter of the earth’s 
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orbit subtends, at the nearest star, an 
angle of 1 11 ; we have given the base 
of a right-angled triangle 190,000,000 
miles, and the angle at the vertex 
1", to find the other side, which 
comes out a little more than 
20,000,000,000,000 of miles; and 
the distance of the nearest star must 
be greater than this number, which 
is much larger than many persons 
can easily imagine. 

This amazing distance will afford 
us a pretty correct idea of the im- 
mense magnitude of the universe. 
Another corroborative proof of the 
great distance of the stars arises 
from their apparent smallness, and 
the impossibility of magnifying them, 
even with our best telescopes. On ap- 
plying an instrument which magni- 
fies 700 times, — and this is the same 
thing as if the observer were remov- 
ed one seven-hundreth part of that 
distance nearer to the star, — the star 
appears to be rather diminished than 
increased in magnitude ! From the 
distance of the stars, we may also 
form a tolerably correct idea of their 
magnitudes. If the parallax of any 
one of them amounted to a second, 
and its distance were only twenty 
billions of miles, we can easily cal- 
culate that its diameter would be 
more than a hundred times larger 
than that of our sun ; but as this is 
scarcely probable, it is evident that 
the parallax of the stars nearest to 
us does not amount to one second. 
The same result may be obtained, by 
observing the moon and a star, at 
the time of an appulse of the moon 
and a star. For, as the moon moves 
over one second in her orbit, in two 
seconds of time, it is obvious that, 
when the moon comes in contact with 
the star, it should take up two se- 
conds in becoming totally hid, if the 
diameter of the star were equal to 
one second; but it plunges behind 
the moon, and becomes totally hid in 
an instant, and therefore the appa- 
rent diameter of the star is less than 
one second. Mr Pond may be right, 
then, in asserting, that no sensible 
parallax of the stars is indicated by 
the best instruments now in use. 

Let us now consider whether the 
bodies, that is, the stars and planets, 
which compose this system of the 
universe, are at rest or in motion. It 
has been ascertained, that bodies reci- 


procally gravitate towards each other, 
and that the influence of gravity 
reaches to the utmost limits of crea- 
tion. If, then, the stars be at rat, 
they must be distributed thirogh 
space, in every direction, to infinity : 
for as gravity acts constantly, all the 
bodies in the universe will be solicit- 
ed towards the centre of position of 
the system, unless they be acted up- 
on equally in a contrary direction, to 
keep up an equilibrium. Thus, if 
we suppose any single body to be 
placed on the outside of the system, 
it will begin to move towards the 
centre, because there is no counter- 
acting force on the outside of it, to 
draw it in the contrary directum. Id 
the same manner, all the outer bodies 
would begin to move towards the 
centre, and, however slowly they 
might begin to move, as their motion 
would continue to accelerate, ther 
would at length come together, and 
become one chaotic mass, in the cen- 
tre of gravity of the whole. 

But that this beautiful system may 
continue, and that order and harmony 
may be preserved, wc have a simple 
remedy in store ; having only to inn 
troduce projectile force and progres- 
sive motion. The system of Jujata 
and his satellites is a miniature of th 
solar system, to which it belongs ; h 
the same manner, the solar system if 
a miniature of the universal system 
round the centre of which the wholt 
of the solar system is in motion 
And, also, not only the solar system 
but as many other systems as then 
are stars, are all in motion round th 
centre of gravity of the universe; 
and thus, instead of the disorder an] 
ruin which would occur, if aU thes 
bodies were not acted upon by a pro 
jectile force and progressive motiecj 
the whole is changed into a counts 
less number of admirably-adjusted 
motions, all harmonizing togWherj 
and displaying the wonderful powey 
and wisdom of the Divine Architect; 
What grandeur and tnagnificetxx 
is here displayed! The subfimity 
however, of this system, only disco- 
vers itself by degrees. In the centre 
there may be a large body which go- 
verns the motions of all the systems: 
in this case, what an astonishing dis- 
play of creative power is suggested, 
when we contemplate that plart 
which the motions of so many *yt- 
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tans ere compelled to obey ! What 
an immense number of sum, each 
att en d ed by its train of planets, and 
these planets perhaps peopled with 
myriads of intelligent beings, are thus 
promoted to our view ; while in the 
centre of these may be a body several 
thousand times larger than the whole! 
What renders this supposition of a 
central body probable is, that if the 
systems be similar, our sun, in the 
centre of our system, is nearly four 
thousand times greater than the en- 
tire mass of the surrounding planets : 
why, then, may we not suppose that 
the central body of the universe is 
many times larger than the whole of 
the systems which revolve around it? 
It is not absolutely necessary that 
this body should be visible ; its use 
is not to illuminate the other bodies 
in the system, but to govern their 
motions; and the stars appear to 
shine with their own light. It is 
not, indeed, absolutely requisite that 
there should be a central body ; but 
the beautiful simplicity and regu- 
larity which we benold in every part 
of creation which comes immediately 
under our cognizance, seems to war- 
rant a like simplicity and regularity 
in the larger, as well as in the smaller 
parts of the universe, and, therefore, 
renders the supposition of such a 
central ruler at least possible. The 
probability of a progressive or circur- 
hr motion of the sun, was first sug- 
gested, from theoretical principles, by 
the late Dr Wilson of Glasgow ; and 
Ulande deduced a similar opinion, 
from the rotatory motion of the sun, 
by supposing that the same mecha- 
nical force which gave it a motion 
round its axis, would give its centre 
a motion of translation in infinite 
space. 

If the sun has a motion in space, 
it is natural to conceive that it is di- 
rected towards some particular part 
of the heavens. It is obvious, also, 
that the stars in that quarter will ap- 
pear to recede from each other, 
while those in the opposite quarter 
will seem gradually to approach ; in 
the same manner as, wnen walking 
through a forest of trees, those to 
which we are advancing appear to 
open, while those behind us apj>car 
gradually to contract. The proper 
motion of the stars, then, in those 
directions, ought,in some respects, to 


correspond with this hypothesis ; and 
Dr Herschel found by observation, 
that the motion of many of the stars 
is in the direction which would re- 
sult from a motion of the sun to- 
wards the constellation Hercules; 
or more nearly to a part of the hea- 
vens, whose right ascension is 250 ° 
62' 30", and whose north polar dis- 
tance is 40 ° 22 '. Klugel found the 
right ascension of this point to be 
260 °, and Prevost makes it 230 °, with 
65 ° of north polar distance. These 
observations are sufficient to prove 
that the stars are in motion ; it is 
obvious, however, from these, and it 
is more fully proved by the recent 
observations of M. de Zach, that the 
direction of their motion is not in a 
right line, or that it is not directed 
towards any one point in the heavens. 
On the hypothesis of an orbital mo- 
tion, they ought not to verge towards 
any particular point ; but as the 
8 tars are at different distances from 
the centre of the universal system, 
their observed places ought to coin- 
cide with their motions as referred to 
the orbits in which they move round 
that centre. A considerable num- 
ber of observations must, however, 
be made, with the utmost accuracy, 
before this point can be finally settled. 

Dr Herschel supposes that the mo- 
tion of the sun, and the other parts 
of the system, is not slower than that 
of the earth in its orbit round the 
sun, and that it is performed round 
some distant centre. The attractive 
force capable of producing such an 
effect, he does not suppose to be 
lodged in one large central body, 
but in the centre of many clusters, 
or perhaps in the centre of all the 
clusters. 

Lalande is of opinion that there is 
an equilibrium among all the systems 
of the universe, and that they have 
a periodical revolution about their 
common centre of gravity. 

On the hypothesis of an universal 
system revolving round a centre, we 
can easily account for the appear- 
ance and disappearance of some stars, 
which have been observed at different 
periods. Let us suppose that our so- 
lar system is situated near the con- 
fines of tlic universal system, and 
that a star just appearing is not very 
distant from the centre of tliis sys- 
tem ; it iz evident, that, as the star 
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mores towards that Dart of its orbit 
which is nearest to the solar system, 
it will be visible to us ; but as it 
moves on to that part of its orbit 
which is on the opposite side, it will 
become invisible to ns, — and will 
be visible to us once during every 
revolution in its orbit On the same 
principles we can account for the 
separation, &c. of double stars, and 
some other phenomena connected 
with them. The supposition of the 
motion of the universe round a centre 
is not, therefore, a mere hypothesis, 
but strongly supported by analogy. 
The universal system is similar to 
the smaller parts of our system, and 
also to the whole of the solar sys+ 
tern. Beside, as we have already 
proved, if the stars have not a dr* 
cular motion round a centre, because 
gravity acts upon them, they must 
be in motion towards the centre of 
attraction, and will at length all 
meet in that centre, and become one 
immense, chaotic, ruinous heap*! 
But if they are in motion round a 
centre, all this confusion and ruin is 
prevented ; the harmony of the parts 
is preserved in the whole ; several 
phenomena, otherwise inexplicable, 
are easily explained ; beauty, order, 
and regularity, immediately follow ; 
and the universe appears worthy the 
hand that formed it. This analogy 
also acquires additional evidence, 
even from the transcendant nature of 
the universe ; as nothing less magni- 
ficent, or less symmetrical, in all its 
parts, appears suitable to a being of 
infinite perfections. Nor does the 
analogy stop here. The light of the 
stars is the same as that of our sun ; 
it moves with the same velodty ; it 
is reflected and refracted, according 
to the same laws ; it consists of the 
same colours; it is exactly similar 
to solar light, and the medium of vi- 
sion must therefore be acted upon in 
the same manner, by solar light, and 
the light of the stars : and thus a me- 


• If observations bad proved that the 
universe is in motion, in a straight line, 
towards a fixed point, it would follow, as 
a necessary consequence, that the uni- 
verse, in such a case, roust be hastening 
towards its ruin ; but observations com- 
pletely refute such an hypothesis. Does 
it not then follow, a poeieriori, that the 

universe is in motion round a centre ? 


cfaanfcal connection is proved tourist 
between them, both with re s pect in 
Light and the power of Gramettimu 


LETTERS AND MAXIMS OF MADAME 
WECKER. 

Madame Neckcr to Lord Stormed, 

MY LORD, 

Your letter give me a most aeaft- 
bte pleasure. It is evidently written 
amidst the overflowings of a virtu- 
ous happiness. A solid understand- 
ing, and a mind so excellent as yours, 
cannot surely regret the absence of 
the troubles and vexations of a high 
place and employment. The torrents 
of the mountains are most unwelcome 
and dreaded where the land is nnit 
rich and fertile. I have remarked, 
with much satisfaction, in your kind 
letter, various affecting expressions, 
that paint delightfully your domestic 
happiness* This is the fruit of ywr 
numerous good qualities, and should 
be the more dear to you. It is nr** 
and most praiseworthy, at Lady Stor- 
mont's age, to have seen our many 
strange frivolities, and to have adopt- 
ed, in their place, the peaceful du- 
ties and true satisfactions of a post 
mind. An abode in Paris appears 
to me indeed a dangerous rifnatta, 
especially since my daughter tar 
grown up ; and I nave frond it my 
duty to contend, without ceasing, kjr 
particular examples, against the go* 
neral usage ; a combat, you will ac- 
knowledge, unequal, and of douktfld 
success. I am astonished every d wf 
St that moral indifference widen 
seems to have struck, with larifcg 
barrenness, all hearts and all mtoftt 
Here, we judge of society as U* 
speak of the actors in a theatrical 
piece : we ask merely if the .charac- 
ters are well supported, and we tin 
only when a knave happens to da a 
good action, or an honest man a drift 
that is equivocal. Nothing intescSW 
us but novelties ; vices or virtues, tfl 
are the same ; every thing is well re- 
ceived, provided the conversation he 
animated, and ennui, our moat drift- 
ed plague, be kept away. We frar, 
above all things, at Paris, a earred 
conduct that critical wit can take no 
hold of ; just as sailors fear, at pea, a 
lasting calm, that hinders them from 
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SBMiiag tbdv store of protista®. 
Tfm? we Jove agitation ; but it is af- 
ter die mMor of infants, who wish 
io be noted and rocked even in the 
same individual place: for amidst 
wmefa bustle we stand still : there is 
nation, but not movement. When 
4h att we act as men ! when shall this 
dread disorder cease, and convalea* 
sae e arrive ! — My Lord, with great 
regard yours. Ac. 


Madame Necker to Mr Gibbon. 

1793. 

OKAS SIR, 

We often think of those days, so 
Ml of delight, which we spent with 
fm at Geneva. As for myself, dm- 
dug that favoured space of time, 1 
experienced feelings altogether new 
to Be, and certainly to most others 
that live ; for I was enabled to unite, 
in this situation, through the rare 
kindness of Providence, one of the 
tweet and pure affections of my 
youth, with whet has been my dis- 
tinguished lot in riper years, and has 
rendered me, in truth, a being so 
wort h y to be envied. This angu- 
larity in my condition, and the de- 
lightful conversation, without mo- 
dri^thnt I eigoyed, were to me some- 
what Mke enchantment ; and the 
we rtiim of the times past with the 
jmemt, made my days peas like one 
of thfte delicious dreams that, as the 
pert ex p re ss es it, come through the 
Ivory Gal * to console weak mortals. 
Would you not desire, my dear Sir, 
that this happiness should be conti- 
nued ? Copet is now in all its beau- 
ties: hut I know art if I should in- 
ert much at present, we are here 
now so solitary, and live in such 
Quietness. Circumstances keep the 
Genevans st their fire-sides, and their 
countvy-'reaidencea are deserted. Mr 
,f * has thought it right to marry 
again, thinking to get rid, in this 
way* of the half of ms cares. Allow 
me to say to you, my dear Sir, avoid 
an union thus tardy and unseason- 
able. The marriage that renders 
a man happy in advanced age, is 
that which was contracted in youth. 
Then alone is the union perfect: 
tastes are mutually communicated — 
the sentiments speedily correspond — 
the thoughts become common — the 


intellectual faculties take a similar 
impression — satisfactions are render- 
ed double — and the whole life is a 
prolongation of youth ; for the soul 
preserves its power over the senses, 
and the beauty which has disappear- 
ed still preserves its empire. 

But with regard to you, my dear 
Sir, in all the vigour of your facul- 
ties, with your views established, 
and your habits decided, without al- 
most a miracle, you would not find a 
woman worthy of you ; and an union 
of an imperfect kind would but veri- 
fy the significant picture of Horace. 
Shall 1 not say to you that you are 
married to glory ? and your mends, 
who love you, cannot be jealous of a 
tie that lifts you so high, and even 
reflects on them consideration and 
regard. I have thought a thousand 
times, with great pleasure, of the 
confidence that you have placed in me 
respecting your writings, and I wait 
for the successive publication of tliese 
with inexpressible interest. 1 believe 
that your genius will present to the 
world a new species of writing. All the 
riches of the age are yours ; and you 
will be found the powerful and true 
loadstone, that detains within its 
atmosphere all that it approaches, 
and is worthy of being drawn to it. 
Adieu, my dear Sir. There is no one 
in the world that feels more than 1 
do the value of that singular union, 
of a genius the most extended and 
the most brilliant, with the miklest 
temper, and the most equable mind : 
so tnat we may well speak of you as 
Cicero speaks of Letters, “ Equally 

S htful in retirement and m the 
I,” in Paris and at Copet — 
Yours, with great regard, &c. 


MAXIMS, SAY1N08, AND ANECDOTES. 

The fire of the Muses is not like 
the vestal fire : it goes out when you 
hide it 

Genius is often casually lighted 
up: Malebranche appeared, for a 
time, to his friends as weak. Chance 
threw in his way Descartes' Treatise 
on Man. He read it without quit- 
ting the Pont-neuf, where be found 
it ; he read it during the night ; and 
he became at once a deep thinker, 
and a great man. 

Our tastes are a key to our minds : 
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Maclaaac loves botany, but can- 
not bear chemistry. To relish the 
one, it is needful to see : to relish the 
other, we must think. 

M. Thomas, when he saw at Ge- 
neva the French troops that were 
said to come to protect liberty, said, 
“ 1 think 1 see those guards that are 
placed over the graves of the dead/' 

You should be really a person, and 
not an actor. 

A plain appearance misleads the 
judgment. The celebrated Daniel 
Bernouilli, travelling into Italy in 
the diligence, met with a fellow-pas- 
senger who took great delight in his 
conversation, and who, in the close, 
earnestly asked his name. “ I am 
Daniel Bernouilli,” replied he, mo- 
destly. The traveller, looking at 
Bernouilli, imagined he was banter- 
ing him, and replied, in the same 
tone, “ And as for me, 1 am Sir Isaac 
Newton !” 

Voltaire, said Dubucq, is always, 
when he writes, Amphitryon in the 
fable: he contrives to pass for the 
master of the house, in the house of 
another. 

Charles, Duke of Bourgogne, ne- 
ver ceased speaking of the great Han- 
nibal. He was defeated by the Swiss 
near Granson. His fool cried to him, 
while he was rapidly flying, “ Now, 
my Lord, this is like Hannibal !” 

Argenson said to his friends, “ I 
keep close in ray office : since I have 
been Minister, I have not yet worn 
out one pair of shoes.” <f I well 
believe it,” said Madame Surgere; 
“ every one carries you on their 
shoulders.” 

A Turk, full of enthusiasm in fa- 
vour of the despotic government of 
his country, said to a French travel- 
ler, “ You cannot figure to yourself 
how great is my happiness, when I 
say to myself, It is by the grace and 
kindness of my sovereign that I find 
my head upon ray shoulders !” 

An Englishman, having had a long 
conversation with Voltaire, King 
George the Third asked him, what 
he thought of him ? “ Please your 

Majesty,” said he, “ he appears to 
me to be the devil’s buffoon : 


In the provinces, men in general 
appear equal, by means of ample 
manners, and a wise economy : but 
in Paris, men are equal, through art 
and prodigality. 

Voltaire one day meeting Pitod, 
called out to him, “ Well, Piron, 
what do you say of my Merope?” 
" That I am,” replied Piron, u a 
fool, and you a man of understand- 
ing ; for 1 always take subjects for 
my plays that have neither father 
nor mother.” 

Women who desire to appear rea- 
sonable, rather than brilliant, have, 
happily, the fate of Solomon : the? 
obtain in time the reputation whim 
they did not seek. 

Madame Darti, beloved by the 
Prince of Cond, was dangerously ifl 
of the small pox. Said her confes- 
sor to her, “ Madam, it is time to 
abandon all undue attachments, and 
to renounce all the vanities of this 
world : and how does it come to pass 
that you allow the Prince of Cond 
to remain days and nights at the gate 
of your hotel, to learn tidings of 
you ?” “ Ah, my dear father !” said 
she, “ how greatly you delight me! 
how happy you make me! 1 was 
afraid he had 'altogether f o rgotten 1 
me!” 

Madame du Deffand said one day 
to M. De Pendeville, We have 
been friends now for forty yean ; and 
that is, 1 think, because we have been 
always indifferent to each other." 
“ Madam,” replied Pendevulle, “you 
are right” 

The principles of Rousseau arc 
false ; but the results he draws from 
them are just “ He is,” said Ge- 
mini, “ like a dock somewhat wrong: 
you hear with pleasure the tune mat 
is played, but you must not heed 
the hour that is pointed.” 

Cahusac, on reading one of bis 
tragedies at Madame Geof&in’s, thus 
prefaced it : ” My hearers, you wfll 
observe that I shun equally the gi- 
gantesque of Corneille, and the vm- 
pidity of Racine.” Says one of the 
company. “ Yes; yon modestly 
on the ground, between two chain.*' 

Read much, but read few book* 
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bi* cotton's reply to tb* re- 

T1IWK& OP HIS 11 LIST OP EDI- 

TIORS OF THE BIBLE 

Sib, 

On the thirtieth of May last, your 
Magazine for November 1821 was 
pat into mv hands, in which 1 found 
a notice of a tract lately published 
by me, on the subject of English 
Bibles. Under any circumstances, 
1 dxrald have received such a notice 
favourably, and should have been 
equally thankful for the correction of 
error, or the communication of ad- 
ditional information. But, Sir, par- 
ticular pains were taken to let me 
bow, mat the article in question 
was written by the Rev. Mr Dibdin : 
tod, in deference to the name and 
character of so established a biblio- 
grapher, 1 at once conceived it right, 
and even necessary, to offer such ex- 
planations as I might be able, in 
answer to his remarks. 

In the engagements and avocations 
which have, for upwards of three 
months, prevented me from following 
up my purpose, the public is entire- 
ly uninterested : I have only to hope 
that your kindness will allow the 
insertion of this reply, and that, 
though late, it may be admitted and 
perused by those who remember the 
observations which have occasioned 
iL 

As Mr Dibdin's remarks are made 
<m particular points, with the excep- 
tion of two general observations, I 
shall beg leave to adopt a similar 
method in my reply. 

The two points with which he 
finds fault generally , arc, first, the 
quaintness and inelegance of my 
ttyle; and, second, that I have not 
taffiriently quoted him. To the first 
of these 1 plead guilty, in the fullest 


* We conceive it an act of common 
justice to Dr Cotton, to insert his Reply 
to the Observations of the Reviewer of his 
work, on the “ Editions of the Bible al- 
though, in ascribing the notice of that 
work, which appeared in our Magazine for 
November last, to the Rev. Mr Dibdin,* 
he can hare nothing to bear him out but 
his own conjectures, which, whether right 
or wrong, do not, we think, warrant the 
use that, on this occasion, and upon 
ach imperfect evidence, has been made 
of Mr Dibdia'a name. 
vol/xi. 


extent ; my style of writing is cer- 
tainly ungracious and disagreeable, 
even to myself. 1 cannot but per- 
ceive, and must lament it. Let us 
hope, however, that this defect may 
be remedied or alleviated by degrees. 
By the time that 1 shall have writ- 
ten as much, and on as great a variety 
of subjects as Mr D., some portion 
at least of this stiffhess may De ex- 

r ?cted to wear off; in the mean time, 
must entreat the indulgence of tbc 
public, and request them to accept 
any information which 1 am enabled 
to give, without being deterred by the 
awkward garb in which it is un- 
fortunately clothed. * As to a " con- 
sequential, pompous, tiptoe style,*' 
ana a “ convocation-air," nothing 
could be farther from my intention 
in the work referred to, nor, as I 
believe, from my general disposition 
and demeanour. 

The second general charge, that of 
not quoting Mr Dibdin so frequent- 
ly as 1 was bound to do, 1 shall bet- 
ter explain by and by. 

Of the particular allegations, the 
first is against my Dedication. I may 
have wandered unconsciously into a 
u nursery" style ; but my feeling was 
certainly, that, for all care and super- 
intendance since the time when 1 was 
six years old, for all my present en- 
joyments, (and, thank uo<l, they arc 
numerous and substantial,} for all 
my hopes, and all my prospects in 
this life, I am wholly indebted to the 
late Dean Jackson. If I have erred, it 
has been in expression ; my feelings, 
1 am quite sure, are above censure. 

2d. I had said in my Introduction, 
“ a compilation like the present is 
not to be completed by a man, but 
by men meaning, of course, that 
no one person can ever hope to see, 
and describe accurately, every edition 
of the Bible. Mr D. is determined 
to misunderstand me, in ordeT that 
he may “ differ” from me. “ We 
differ from him in this conclusion: 
a good, correct bibliographical, and 
even critical account of the earlier 


• I cannot yet bring myself to use the 
fashionable expressions of “ joyous,” 
“ ryghte mcry,” or “ disport ourselves.” — 
1 cannot call a good bookbinder “ the 
Coryphsns of Bibliopegists.” I love old 
books and bibliography ; but I hate down- 
right nauseous nonsense. 

SK 
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printed English versions of the Bible, 
might be successfully executed by a 
single pair of hands. * E ven if this 
be granted, it is what I never denied, 
nor even spoken to at all ; it is ob- 
vious that 1 was altogether upon a 
different subject. 

Mr D. desires authority for my 
account of four dry-fats, mil of Bi- 
bles, being saved from the fire at 
Paris in the year 1538. 1 need only 
refer him to Strype's life of Cranmer, 

L 84, fol. edit. : he also very un- 
kily doubts the propriety of the 
word fat , and substitutes vat. What ! 
does ne not know that the former is 
the more ancient mode of spelling; 
and that the word, thus spelt, may be 
found even in several of our later 
dictionaries ? or need I remind him 
where it is written, “ Wherefore art 
thou red in thine apparel, and thy 
garments like him that treadeth in 
the wine-fat?” 

Although Mr D. is “persuaded 
that neither Grafton nor Whitchurch 
ever planted a foot upon French 
ground,” yet I am equally persuad- 
ed, that my account of their printing 
a Bible there, in 1538, is founded on 
fact. The actual presence of the 
proprietors of a work, neither was, 
nor is, 1 apprehend, essential to its 
publication. 

Mr D. “ would have been glad 
to have seen wherein the edition of 
November 1540 differs from the edi- 
tion of May in that year” I no- 
where had said that it did : 1 named 
the editions of 1541, not 1540, and 
gave, in my Appendix, a full account 
of the difference between them. 

Mr Dibdin is surprised to find, in 
my account of Tynaale's first Testa- 
ment, “ no mention made of the par- 
ticular description of the copy of this 
inestimable little volume, which ap- 
pears in the Bibliographical Deca- 
meron.” In truth, 1 believe him: 
but 1 believe also, that he himself 
is almost the only person who is 
surprised at this occurrence. “ The 
anecdotes related by Dr Cotton have 
been mentioned in the work just re- 
ferred to ; and in short, (we believe,) 
by the compilers of the Ilarleian li- 
brary.” The latter part of this state- 
ment is erroneous, and the former 
contains no argument to convince me 
that I have committed a crime in 
preferring other authority to that 
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of the Bibliographical Decameron. — 
Again, “ we find a particular notice 
of Coverdale’s Bible of 1535 ; the au- 
thor forgetting, at p. 3. that Lard 
Spencer possessed a copy, which copy 
had been copiously described m the 
printed pages of a work, which tee 
suspect the librarians of the Bodleian 
library to be in the occasional habit 
of consulting .” To say nothing of 
the vanity of this remark, the facts 
are these: 1 did not notice Lord 
Spencer's copy, because 1 had not 
myself seen it ; but was in hopes, 
although my acquaintance with its 
noble and learned owner is extremely 
slight, to have at some future time 
the pleasure of a personal inspection : 
and 1 did not take Mr Dibdin's ac- 
count of the book, (given in voL 1. 
of the Bibliotheca Spenceriana,) be- 
cause, in the first place, 1 had the 
book itself before my eyes, in the 
Bodleian library ; and, secondly, that 
account would only have misled my 
readers ; Mr Dibdin, either not know- 
ing that Lord Spencer's copy was im- 
perfect, which is bad, or knowingly 
concealing it, which is worse. 

Mr D. corrects me for calling Ni- 
colson's Bible of 1537 a folio, instead 
of a quarto, and yet 1 had mentioned 
the quarto edition also ; but took my 
notice of the folio from Mr Crutwetf, 
who, as Mr Dibdin himself observes 
in the preceding page of his review, 
“ has done his task very creditably.” 

He declares at last, that my book 
will not add a wreath to my fame, ei- 
ther as a Bibliographer or a Divine S 
he might have added, an Alchymist , 
Geometer, or Man-midwife ; for in 
each of these characters, as far as I 
can see, am 1 likely to be affected, 
just as much as in that of a Damme , 
by a work which, although its aob- 
ject-raatter relates to the Scriptures, 
is yet, in its composition, purely and 
professedly bibliographical! 

But I think it appears beyond a 
doubt, that the very bead and foot of 
my offending in this business, and 
which has given a tone of pique and 
bitterness to observations which 1 
should otherwise have valued, is the 
sad circumstance of my not appeal- 
ing to Mr Dibdin as authority ao of- 
ten as 1 ought to have done. I am 
not called on to give any opinion upon 
the publications of Mr D., but so far 
as is necessary to explain my beha- 
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in this particular, I must beg 
leave to sty, that for liveliness and 
variety of remark, I give his works 
much credit ; for interesting and ex- 
quisitely finished embellishments, 
stOl more ; for accuracy, I regret to 
ay, ray little. This last is the 
qaalifiratk» which I wanted, and if 
1 did not find it in him, felt myself 
folly justified in seeking it from other 
quarters. This pique of his cannot 
out remind your readers of an angnr 
squabble, which, a short time ago, af- 
forded no small amusement to the li- 
terary public ; in which it was gravely 
stated as a grievance, that Mr E. H. 
Barker had neglected no opportunity 
°f quoting Dr Bloomfield !, but that 
Dr Bloomfield had never once quoted 
Mr B. H. Barker ! 

The fame of Mr D. needs no sup- 
port from me ; the author who, for 
twelre years past, has been feeding the 
public with bibliography at the rate 
of three guineas per volume, cannot 
concern himself with an aspirant, 
who only ventures a tract of seven 
shillings and sixpence, and that, too, 
upon ground almost untouched by 
Mr Dibdin, although he seems by 
a note (given below *,) to be de- 
sirous of entering more fully into 
Aia department also. We should 
be much obliged to him for a new 
and enlarged edition of Lewis. His 
stock of information must be ade- 
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me xniTon, 

I feel much pleasure in present- 
ing you with the sequel of Willie 
Jarcune’s adventure. May the fame 
thereof be shed abroad, fro m Maiden- 
kirk even unto Johnny Groats, and 
increase the sale of your Miscellany 
seven fold! Being in a plaguy hurry, 
and not over- well disposed to go a- 
bout the bush, you will please to ex- 
cuse me for tripping up the old wo- 
man's heels so very unceremoni- 
ously. 

THE GYRE CAE LIVE. 

( Concluded . ) 

44 The mermaid sat on an ooey rock. 

Her kelpies around her lay ; 

She kaim’d her glistening locks on the 
breeze. 

And wrang oat the briney spray. 

, w 4 O welcome again to your baimies and 
me,* 

Fu’ sweetly the siren sang ; 

4 Our days ha*e been dreigh, and sleepless 
our nights. 

Ye’ve tarried frae hame sae lang. 

4 Our sprightly boy is' parading the beach. 
Delirious wi’ joy, 1 trow, 

And wildly the wee ane loups in my lap, 
And hauds out its hands for you.’ 


quite to the successful execution of 
such a work ; only let him not think 
accuracy beneath his notice, nor suf- 
fer his sober judgment to be run 
away with by his imagination. 

I now take my leave of Mr Dib- 
din. 1 am obliged to him for all his 
good wishes to my book ; and, should 
it ever be reprinted, I will endeavour 
to avoid the errors and imperfections 
which he has now noticed, or will at 


any time hereafter be kind enough to 
P** t0ttl - H. Cotton. 


Oefbrdy 16M September 1822. 


44 Then changing her note to the prattling 
lisp 

O’ the bairn on the mine’s knee, 

4 O, father ! what hands ye awa* sae lang ? 

Mak’ haste and came hame to me.’ 

44 The steersman suddenly turn’d his helm 

Wi* a fatally skilftil hand. 

And about he brought his deluded bark 

To bear on the craggy strand. 

44 Then rous’d free their watery pillows of 
rest. 

The surges were heav’d on high. 

The tempest howl’d, and the thunder 
growl’d, 

Frae the bree o* the sullen sky. 


* 44 By the bye, why does not this en- 
terprising and experienced bibliographer 
give ns a new edition of 4 Lewis upon 
the English Bibles.* We think it would 
•rawer in every respect — in reputation 
•rrf'in profit — especially as more *ptm- 
performances have been recently found 

be less advantageous on the latter 
•ewe.** Who, since the days of little 


Jeffrey Hudson, could have written such 
a puffing note as this concerning himself $ 
This discontented, querulous tone, and 
these perpetually recurring hints about 
prqfiU would fain lead us to believe it to 
be Mr D.’s opinion, that the whole and 
sole use of a book was to throw a certain 
sum of money into the pockets of its 
manufacturer. 
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41 The tempest raged on the watery waste 
Till the wild waves lash’d the skies. 
And the foul fiends, with accursed ac- 
claim, 

Beheld their approaching prize. 

44 The lightning rain’d on her blazing deck, 
And flash’d on her shatter’d side. 

And the demon’s laugh, frae his stormy 
hall. 

To the sailor’s shriek replied. 

44 She climb’d to the crest o’ a mountain 
wave, 

That struggled and toil’d on high. 

Her oanvas flaming afhr on the wind. 
Illuming the gloomy sky : 

44 And rock’d on the ridge like a sea-bird 
tost 

On the bilknr’s foamy brow. 

Then down she rush’d on the crashing 
rock, 

And stove in her gallant prow. 

u The mariner clung to the drifting wreck, 
And struggl’d with wind and wave. 
Till, weary and wasted, senseless they sunk 
In a wide and watery grave. 

• 

44 But, oh ! the witch laugh, the exultinS 
yell. 

And shriek o’ appal’d despair. 

That clos’d the sad scene, will annoy my 
growth, 

And haunt me for ever mair. 

“ Now still was the wind, and silent the 
sea. 

Besprinkl’d wi’ starry light. 

And warlock and witch frae the wreck 
brought away 

The spoils o’ that dreadfu’ night. 

44 The kimmers sat down on the smooth 
green mene, 

Wi’ cheerie and blithesome face, 

And auld Nicky Heron suited her een, 
And said the infernal grace. 

44 And aye they carous’d, V the how o* the 

night, 

On a’ that was gude and rare. 

And aye they drank o’ the blood-red wine. 
Till their skins wou’d haud nae mair. 

44 Then up gat twa o’ the cantiest elves 
E’er scaur’d at the break o* mom. 

The lane o’ them blew on a lawland pipe. 
The tither a gude gait bam. 

44 And on the sea-shore they merrily play’d 
Sae lively lilts, I ween. 

That auld and young frae their hunkers 
arose, 

And footed it o’er the green. 

“The auld dames kilted t heir kii liman kies. 
And oh sae wudly they flang, 
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Aad ydlach’d, and feqgh, and m a pprd 
their thumbs, 

At flka unearthly spang. 

44 The Gtre Carlirt, f the courtliest 
style. 

Her auld-ferrand airs did thaw. 

And reel'd wi’ the warlock o* >■ - 
The soapiest loon o* them a*. 

44 He lap and he shuffl’d, wi’ gruemne 
grimace, 

Ahd gted aye the tither yell, 

And leugh and hoDoo’d, till (verily thought 
The fiend was beside himsel*. 

44 At length there arriv’d an ill favour'd 
imp, 

Weel branded wi’ Satan’s bhm. 

And stood i’ the midst o* their merriment. 
The Watcher o’ Critfle Cairv. 

44 4 Ha’e done wi’ your daffln, my gal- 
lants,* he cried, 

4 And saddle your steeds,’ quoth he, 

4 For the morning sun, afar r the east. 
Is lifting a waukrife e’e ; 

‘ And the wind, whaae breath our glamour 
dissolves. 

Like mist on the mountain grey. 

Is wagging the broken on Ardwald Fell, 
Sae busk ye, and come away.’ 

44 The pawkie kimmers, wha dreaded m 
death 

The breath of approaching mom ", 

Now warily took to wiping their mou’s. 
And quailing the parting horn. 

44 Auld Moggie took leave o’ the thnnr- 
ither thrang, 

A renting kimmer was she. 

And merrily sang 4 The Rinawm* Bndc,” , 
Until she untethered me. j 

* Barbara Hostel tells a strange story j 
concerning the effects of morning air cm i 
Satan’s flying cavalry — A certain old 
warlock, having made too free with the 
quagh at one of their nocturnal nwetinf^ 
was riding homewusds along the M$kj 
Way, very much at his jetsam, when the 
breath of mom suddenly djspdlcd the j 
buoyancy of his broomstick, and down he 
came, like a shot gull, plash in the loch of ! 
Ken. A shepherd, who happened to be ; 
rather early out, plunged into the water, 
and, with the assistance of his dog, suc- 
ceeded in hauling the old blade as hor e , 
without reflecting, for a moment, aw the 
-strange occurrence s but when ha cans 
to himself; and recounted the parpsnA- 
eular descent of bis new acquaintance, he 
lifted up his hands, aad bawled one, 44 la 
God’s name, where d’ye come ftrwc? w i p e 
are ye gaon ? and whet do they ct’ytT 
44 D’ye no ken mo ?” quo* the cumdqg 
earl : 44 I’m the man o’ He moon, and hrt 
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w Syne buckled thrbelt o* her riding skirt. 
That richly wf gould did lowe, 

And at ae loup, the auld banner thing 
Her bough on the saddle bow. 

“ And wha but the witch o’ UaiiidayhiU 
iade by on a owner feet. 

And thus Meg Ohphant, lull i* the teeth, 
Wr a taunting leer did greet : 

1 Haith ye sneer weet at the waddling 
gait 

O’ KcUiston dominie, 

Batgi’e the young miller hi* will o* the 
rein. 

And HI rin him bliti’,* quoth she. 

‘ And see will I,’ quoth Margrrie Waugh, 
And stroak'd her prancing roan, 

‘ fara soupler tailor never lap sbeugh 
Than sptmkie Wattle M‘CroneS 

a The Jezabels gied an eldritch scraigh, 
And speedily spurr’d awa’, 

Bot, lash’d wi* a wattle o’ hell-grown 
saugb, 

I had the beds o’ them a.* 

u Like hissing gleams tat a scowling 
cloud 

To the Cave ns yett we flew, 

And there the dominie slipped his girth. 
And the tailor tint a shoe. 

4 But soon did the beldames buckle hie 
graith. 

And Wattle they soundly shod ; 

And syne wi* a skirl that gaed to our 
hearts. 

They mounted and took the rood : 


just gotten a wee drappie owre meikle o’ 
our wife’s bame-brewn yill. It flew to 
this auld noddle o’ mine, and made sic 
a piece o^wark, that I slipped a foot at 
fl« house-end, and ye see what’s the con- 
sequence. Conscience, lad, if I only had 
Jt ayont our hallan, ye shou’dna depart, 
lie the cat frae Marion Gibson’s kirn, 
Mack-fluting. I’d send ye hame again 
ringing the sang that a neighbour o’ mine 
composed at our house-heating : 
u A cantfcr carle ne’er ladled a bowl. 

Nor danced to the bagpipe’s bum, 

* Ca* round the frown cew’ is his motto, 

I trow. 

And drink for the drouth to come. 

M Monie a gude fat sheep ba’e I seen on 
% beck, WUtie M'GuJfbck, that sbou’d 
ha’e bean elsewhere, and beheld thee 
taryiqg anonie a prime akin wi’ the laird’s 
fen on’tt bed keep your ain counsel, and 
5*’se ne’er be the waer o’ my evidence.” 
The account he gave of himself was so 
vwy satisfactory, that M ( Gudbck turned 
on his hod, and Satan’s disciple departed 
in peace. 


<* And awn’ to the tape* Kkkcauud HJV, ' 
Like swallows along the lake, 

Whare Maggie left baith the limmers a- 
stem, 

To follow her airy wajte. 

w But never out owre her shoather she 
glowr’d, 

Nor pause by the way made she. 

Till a warning voice, frae the Bogktbam, 
Tauld her to unsaddle me. 

“ Her cantrip bridle, that Satan hJmseT 
Embroider’d wi’ mony a charm, 

The kimmer unbuckl’d, wri’ cautious caw. 
And hanked it on her arm. 

u And as I began to come to mysel’, 

6he shook her infernal wand. 

And daur’d me to stir till the cocks had 
erawn. 

See left me where I was faund.” 

The Friar arose at the tail o’ our tale. 
And liftin’ his voice, quoth he, 

“ O, Satan ! a drcadfU’ la win ha’e I 
To settle belyve wi’ thee. 

“ Deceive not thyself, for the day draw- 
eth near, 

And the reckoning hoar’s at band. 
When a clog to thy cloven foot I will bind. 
And sweep thine hosts from the land !” 

Nor vain was his speech, nor barren his 
boast, 

Else a* that’s been said and sung, 

O’ his wonderous deeds, is an auld wife’s 
Ule, 

The clash o’ Tradition’s tongue. 

• 

But, Reader, draw near, and a word to 
the wise 

I’ll drap frae my wild-goose quill — 
There’s lustier tales ha’e been tauld by 
divines 

Than the feats o’ Father McGill *. 


Having now disposed of the Gyre 
Carline and her awsome crew, I feel 
ptyself more at liberty to look after 
Miss Dinwoodie’s affairs. 

My next packet will contain some 
curious information relative to the 


• What the feats of Father MKSfll 
may have been I really feel myself at a 
loss to conjecture, having sought after 
them high and low, without success ; and 
much do I fear that the records are for 
ever lost to posterity. As for the lustier 
tales, said to have been told by divines, 
mayhap our pious rhymster alludes -to the 
miraculous emigration of the Sacra Casa 
from Palestine to Loretto, or the lamented 
end of Ursula and her eleven thousand 
virgins. Lord love them ! whose remains 
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•Dramatis Person*, particularly Gab. 
lama* Tam and Harmless Habbic . 
Would you believe it, Mr Editor, 
that these two gentlemen are one and 
indivisible ; that Josie Wkauple and 
Jenny Dawson are twa queer deevils, 
and that Adam Dtnwoodic fills the 
right honourable situation of secre- 
tary, or black sole, to Aggie and her 
gallant ? The information may ap- 

r ar strange, but it is matter or fact 
add no more, lest the happy se- 
quel of that young lady's adventure, 
and the satisfaction it afforded to all 
concerned, Shauchleshins excepted^ 
should haply be enjoyed by antici- 
pation. With best wishes for your 
prosperity, both in this life and the 
life whicn is to come, I continue to 
remain. 

My dear Sir, 

Yours very faithfully, 
Saml. Killigrew. 

London , 1822. 


THE BRIDE OF BALACHAN. 
(Continued.) 

Pate Linton's memory, like a troggar’s 
wallet. 

Was fraught wf marvellous tales and 
anecdotes 

Baith douce and drolL His never-cloy- 
ing stories 

Gaur'd wise men smile, and gaping gome- 
rals haud 

Their shaking sides, sae glibly did they 
didder 

Frae his auld-fhrrand tongue. 

Elegiac Fragment . 

Nothing is more provoking to a 
fellow of plain education like myself, 
than a book replete with kittle words 
and ambiguous sayings. Often have 
1 sat for hours together, with the 

are reverenced by the ftdthfhl to this good 
hour, notwithstanding an unbelieving 
physician presumed to declare that many 
of the blessed bones had been pilfered from 
the shanks of dogs and of lap-dogs. The 
fellow's impious assertion had well nigh 
clapt a faggot to his tail, and right thank- 
ful was he to steal a inarch from Cologne 
by moonlight. Or, peradventure, his hard- 
ship hints at the many miracles wrought 
by the fingers of our own worthies. Saint 
Magnus, Saint Winifred, Saint Duns tan, 
and so forth ; but these are only my own 
surmises, and should they happen to be 
scouted, the Reader may retire to his 
study, and conjecture for himself. 
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dictionary at my elbow, endeavour- 
ing to wade through a chapter whose 
perfectly intelligible commencement 
led me to anticipate a pleasant jour- 
ney ; and great was my disappoint- 
ment, on finding every other pan- 
graph banricadoed with stumming- 
blocks more appalling to my under- 
standing than TYansubetmnlMom it- 
self, and often on a par with Mahar - 
shaiolhashbask , in so far as harmony 
is concerned. Of a truth, there are 
many words and sayings mixed up 
with our language, for which, (God 
forgive me !) I redly have a natural 
antipathy, which renders the per- 
usal of classical authors irksome. 
Tactics, for example, in my estima- 
tion, is the most trifling of all trifling 
expressions. It savours much mow 
of the nursery than of the camp. 
Welladay is another whose services 
Johnson might have dispensed with 
extremely well, because it is only 
ejaculated by ladies of a certain age, 
when bewailing their virginity ; and 
as for die young fiddler, who feds 
inclined t o preside at the violin, he ii 
heartily welcome so to do whenever 
he chooses ; but I have expunged the 
phrase from my vocabulary. Now, 
on carefully pemsing these present!, 
the sagacious reader will natunlly 
enough suspect, that my knowledge 
of authors is very limited, and mj 
excursions on their literary manon 
8 till more so. If such are his con- 
jectures, I beg leave to assure hi* 
that he is far From being wideof the 
mark. I certainly know tne whole 
bardic tribe, from Homer down 10 
Andrew M i Naight, of verb-tonneBO- 
ing memory, and daily exchange a 
few nods and how-d'ye-do's with 
Travellers, Voyagers, Novebsti, ad 
Pamphleteers of almost every deno- 
mination; but intimate acquaints** 
I utterly disclaim — indeed theafre** 
said obstacles are effectual preven- 
tives. My whole stock of knowkdp 
consists of information gleaned from 
amongst real men, and real wwm®> 
at their own firesides, kirns, hridab, 
fairs, house-heatings, and thelu*; 
garnished with local anecdote*, been 
sentimental and otherwise, motif jm 
whom, I am proud to say, w ere 
property of my late ingenious tnm 
Pate Linton, who advised met* 
shorten the fore-legs of my tttaf* 
chair, in order to lengthen the 
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thereof, when I felt inclined to rock 
mpdf into a reverie. By the bye, 
1 mi? just at well acknowledge, once 
kr ail, that every little peculiarity in 
the ambiance of mannerism percep- 
tible throughout this work, must be 
placed to the credit of Pate's accotpt, 
with the exception of what may be 
dawned amongst these few sheets, 
whereon 1 humbly propose to exer- 
cise my own discretion, merely to 
treat the voluptuary with a dish a la 
Killigrtw. 

Hating thus far explained myself, 
to the entire satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, 1 shall now proceed to lay 
the doth, and carve away without 
farther prologue. 

John Dinwoodie and his wife ar- 


rayed themselves in garments suit- 
able for the occasion, and repaired to 
the looping-on-stane, where Wat tie 
Shaw’s favourite naig, Sandy o'er the 
stood switching his sleek sides, 
with a tail that required the whole 
of Walter's precaution to preserve 
from sacrilegious hands during the 
treating season. The gudem&n 
mounted with his usual alacrity, as- 
■sted by James Scott of Drumbreg, 
who officiated as stirrup-holder. 
Name was speedily seated on the 

e behind her husband, by the 
of Joshua Morrison of Thir- 
hmwbsirn, and William Dandison, 
younger of Lintylinn, who very po- 
litely volunteered their services ; and 
Watde Shaw was no less usefully 
employed in holding the animal a 
had, and stroking his glossy neck. 

Thus mounted, the gudeman of 
Balachan and his amiable wife took 


&or departure for the baronial re- 
■dence, accompanied, need I add? 
by the best wishes of every human 
being who beheld them. Sandy o'er 
the lea, the finest bay gelding that 
f wr was bred in Nithsdale, no sooner 
felt die heel of his master's boot at 
bio ribs, for the gudeman never wore 
■pun, and the folds of Mrs Din- 


"todie's riding skirt fluttering about 
to* flank, than he became, if I may 
wallowed the expression, conscious 
the honours conferred upon him, 
t&d atrode away with the worthy 
wuple at a decent pace, gradually 
uwodiitg his speed, until it became 
^hateur Cameronian Secedera are 
Ptwaed to call a kirk-gaun-trot, 
tbilst Mr and Mrs Dinwoodie busied 


themselves in framing a suitable 
apology for disturbing the Baronet's 

S uiet, Sir James having recently un- 
ergone a most severe and nunful 
operation, which he endured with 
Christian fortitude, and, we may alsa 
say, with manly firmness. The in- 
troductory preface being at length 
agreed upon, the gudeman lifted up 
his eyes from Sandy's near shoulder, 
whereon they had been steadily fas- 
tened during the debate, and beheld 
the Baronet's carriage approaching 
the three brethren , a cluster of oak 
trees by the way-side so called, be- 
cause they spring from the same 
stem, and lift up their boughs and 
branches together, just as though 
they had heard and obeyed the 
voice of Him who said unto the chil- 
dren of men, “ See that ye love one 
another whilst the stately conical 
mass of green foliage they mutually 
uphold, presents to the traveller’s eye 
one of the finest specimens of vege- 
tative brotherhood in Nithadalc, per- 
haps in Scotland. 

“ Here he comes,” exclaimed the 
gudeman of Balachpn ; “ the prayers 
o' the righteous ha’e been heard, and 
our ain Sir James is i' the land o’ 
the living.” A sudden flush of joy 
rushed to Mrs Din wood ie’s face, and 
fora moment dispelled the sorrow 
that gnawed her heart. “ Thou's a 
welcome sight indeed,” quo’ the gude- 
wife, addressing herself to the ap- 
proaching vehicle ; “ a sight that will 
brighten monie a brimfu' e'e. It's 
lang and monie a day since the 
blithesome smack o’ Coachv's whip 
was heard at our gate-end/' — a ru- 
mour being abroad that Sir James's 
chariot would never more appear in 
public, should he unhappily fall a 
prey to the severe malady that af- 
flicted him ; but, in case of recovery, 
it was generally understood that the 
Knight himself would be the first to 
take an airing therein ; a circumstance 
that may very weel account for the 
gleam of gladness that visited John 
Dinwoodie and his wife, rendered 
still more gladsome to the amiable 
pair, when they descried the school 
children ranging themselves by the 
road-side in little straggling lines, 
with their Bibles and Testaments un- 
der their arms ; the boys pulling off 
their caps, and the girls curtsying to 
their common father, whilst Coachy 
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essayed several times to lash their 
bare legs with his whip, as he rattled 
along, hut without so much as com- 
pelling a single younker to abandon 
his position, for they knew him well, 
and feared him not. This affair with 
the coachman naturally enough in- 
duces me to look out for a little 
more wisdom. There is a very sin- 
gular property peculiar to the none, 
mat 1 have long and anxiously en- 
deavoured to obtain some knowledge 
of, but in vain. By way of expe- 
riment, put a couple of raw-headed 
young fellows into a stable where 
these animals stand at livery, or 
otherwise, and presently their dia- 
lect will become gross and contami- 
nated. Now the information that 1 
lack is simply this : how comes it 
to pass, that the brutifying virus is 
transferred from quadruped to biped, 
seeing that the former is altogether 
incapable, so far as we know, of in- 
noculating the mind of his Christian 
crony by means of sounds which we 
of the other genus denominate words, 
sentences, and so on ? 1 do assure 
my friends, that this conundrum in 
natural history has bothered me not 
a little, without so much as half an 
hypothesis presenting itself; and 
should the very ingenious reader feel 
disposed to favour me with his opi- 
nion on the subject, a few lines, ad- 
dressed to his Very humble servant at 
Maigrurabraes, will be most thank- 
fully received ; but before he com- 
mits himself to gilt post, 1 would 
sincerely advise him to coach it for a 
few .stages on the great north road, 
leading through that portion of his 
Majesty’s dominions commonly call- 
ed Yorkshire, and there, if my infor- 
mation is to be relied on, namely, the 
evidence of mine own listeners, he 
may happen to hear a lingo, the 
which, it is to be hoped, for the sake 
of a rising generation, will never de- 
file paper. No longer ago than yes- 
terday, Bauldy Haphowe -, the drover, 
declared, in my hearing, that a York- 
shire John was known by the im- 
purity of his imprecations, the New- 
market jockey by the elegance and 
fashionable cut of his oaths, and the 
metropolitan smack by the indecen- 
cy of nis slang. 

“ I should like to know, Mr Killi- 
grew,” the simple querist will be 
apt to exclaim, “ what the deuce this 
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impertinent digression of yours b; 
to do with the Baronet's coachman ? 
Why, Sir, nothing at alb 
The charioteer, on John Dir 
woodie's near approach, slackened h 
pace, thereby wording that gentk 
man an opportunity of ridingfull u 
to the carnage door, bonnet in hanc 
with these hastily-summoned wort 
of congratulation on his tongue, riji 
for the ear, and ready for deliver] 
“ Sir James, Sir James ! this blesse 
day will be lang remembered i' tl 
barony ;” but lo and behold, th 
chariot was empty ! “ He'll be or 
the morn, if it s a gude day and a 
wed,” quo' Coachy, casting his ey< 
heavenward as he spoke ; “ and 
8hou*dna be surprised to see him, 
the course o' aught or ten days,gau! 
his rounds as crousdy as ever ; fc 
monie a knee has been bended in hi 
behalf, and the doctors ha e don 
their duty faithfully and skilfully. 
These words were music to the ci 
of Nanse Dinwoodie and her bus 

band, whp felt much alarm on mia 
ing the man whom their besrj 
sought after, because they antia 
pated the worst. Such was their d 
feet on the mind of that most excel 
lent woman, that she lifted up be 
left hand, the right being ai 
John's waist, and gave veqt to 
overflowings of her heart: — “ 1" 
be His holy name,” quo' the 
wife, “ for vouchsafing toh 
unto our prayers ! His mercies 
indeed tender, and His love surf 
eth knowledge. Oh, may it be 
holy will to bless and prolong 
valuable life o’ His gnde nonest 
vant, until the days o' his yean 
many, and the sweet babies 
bairns’ bairns play wi* bis grey hair 
" It’s pleasant to me,” observed 1 
coachman, “ to meet wi' sae 
kind enquiries after our master, 
unco gratifying, turn which way 
will, to forgather wi* civility and 
spect on his account. Sir Ji 
livery has often been my 
at fairs and merry-meetings 
younger blood wanned the pfltffaotl 
and it's not to be marvelled st» fa 
he's a thorough-bred Scotsman to Ac 

bane, and so were his fathers brfsw 
him ; the vena bairns pu' a ff Aoj 
bits o' caps to his empty 

The gudeman of Balachan wg w 
at the news of Sir James's itoowty 
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though be said not a word thereanent. 
Indeed, another syllable, in addition 
to what had passed from his wife’s 
liu, would have been superfluous. 
He therefore contented himself with 
slightly touching the subject that 
more especially concerns th»* narra- 
tire. “ The last time we were the- 

f ither/’ quoth John, “ it was on a 
nday afternoon, and I’ll ne’er for- 
get it. r Gudeman,’ quo* he, ‘ I ha’e 
mason to be thankfu that a’s right 
here,’ pointing to his bosom. ‘ My 
pone nas always been open to the 
tuedy honest man ; my gude offices 
vere never denied in suppressing 
local animosity, and furthering the 
growth o' social intercourse; and 
if my dying breath can be o' ser- 
rioe to a neighbour, he’s thrice wel- 
come to the benefit oV This was 
°n the Friday before he submitted to 
that dreadful operation ; and now, 
that he’s coming sae finely about, 
Nanae and me just thought we cou’d- 
na do better, than hand awa’ to the 
Castle, and lay before him the grie- 
vous dispensation that afflicts our 
house." “ And ye canna gae there 
a a better time,’’ observed poachy, 
“ fur he's in charmiug spirits, and 
I'm just gaun to fetch the auld Laird 
** Mmnkinmount to crack wi’ him a 
WinL" After exchanging a few 
homely compliments, old Coachy made 
the bat of his way to the Laird's re- 
ndeoce, and John Dinwoodie to that 
of the Baronet. The castle is a strong- 
hold, coeval with the family, whose 
heroic founder “ struggled for free- 
dom with Bruce.” It stands on die 
margin of a pleasant lake, flanked 
*ith outworks of considerable extent^ 
»d compassed about with a fosse ; 
hut the thaw-bridge thereof has long 
■nee been superseded by a substan- 
tial mad-way, the gates have for- 
mken their hinges, and the hall, where 
vised men wont to doff their steel 
ape of yore, has become an airy, spa- 
cious chamber, wherein the softer 
•Ct plait frills and clear-starch muslin 
rases. Gentle reader, it has been 
t laundry ever since 1 remember. 
&>w, were we to compare every an- 
deat weapon that gleamed of old in 
the baronial hall, with those so very 
kxteroualy used by the late and pre- 
icot laundry-maids, I question much 
if the latter missiles would be found 
} ne whit less mischievous than their 
fOL. xi. 


cessoro. True it is, that a 
of resolute fellows, rushing out 
from beneath a portcullis, with 
spears, brands, and battle-axes, were 
certainly not to be sneered at ; but 
then they were apt to forgather with 
opponents equally robust, well arm- 
ed, and daring as themselves; and 1 
what would be the natural conse- 
quence? — diamond-cuUdiamond to be 
sure. Whereas, in these our days, 
half-a-dozen pair of blue and black 
eyes, shooting cloth-yard glances, 
barbed with love, from the loop- 
holed laundry, at simple unharnaased 
swains, whom curiosity or lawful bu- 
siness may happen to bring within 
the range of their artillery, have been 
known to do more execution, and se- 
cure a greater number of captives in 
one little week, than ever did the 
male garrison of yore in a round 
twelvemonth, and thisl can prove 
by the parish register. Nor is the 
witchery of their voices by night 
less dangerous than the fascination 
of their eyes by day. 

When wayward wights avoid the goblin 
howe. 

And graunie says her prayers ayont the 
knowe, 

the heedless, unsuspecting youth, in- 
clines his ear and listens to a love 
ditty — Katherine Ogie, Tam Glen, or 
the Blue-e’ed Lassie. He wraps him 
in his plaid, and traces the enchant- 
ing lilts through glen and green- 
woodshaw, like a hapless wight al- 
lured by the sweet singing of sylphs 
and mermaids, for the laundry lasses 
are deemed the best singers in all 
Closeburn ; 

And cheerily their evening fire 
Illumes his wayward view. 

From whence of old, in deathful ire, 

The whizzing arrow flew. 

I could fill a little volume with son- 
nets addressed to the bright eyes of 
those fair ones, some upbraiding with 
cruelty, others with disdain, and not 
a few bewailing the absence of their 
Cynthian light altogether, when the 
luckless sonnetteer had stood for hours 
together, by the tryate-thorn, with- 
out so much ss being blessed with a 
single glance. Alas, Gabriel ! many 
of the latter dais were woven in thine 
own crambo-loom, when Jamie Snob- 
son, the Lochmaebangate sou ter, 

8 L 
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found more favour in the right of 
Jessy Mari gw fd than ever thy mo- 
ther s son could lay claim to. Yean 
have passed away, and Jamie has be- 
come a town beuie, and Mn Snob- 
son the happy mother of lads and 
lasses ; yet does the merry glance of 
her captivating eye from the laun- 
dry window still haunt ray memory, 
and tease my peace. Would to Hea- 
ven 1 could dismiss her from my re- 
membrance altogether, and persuade 
the bailie to alter the incription on 
his sign-board, “ Snobson, boot and 
shoe-maker, from London !" Every 
time 1 pass the shop, that frightful 
inscription assaults my heart. To 
its alluring influence may be ascrib- 
ed the withdrawing of Jessy's affec- 
tion from her faithful Gabriel ; Snob- 
son being a smart, far-travelled lad, 
and poor Killigrew*a blunt country 
hobuek. The subject gives me pain, 
and I dismiss it 

John Dinwoodie having stabled 
his steed, repaired to the Castle with- 
out delay, where Saunders, the but- 
ler, received him most cordially ; 
heartily shaking his hand, and kind- 
ly wagging his wife's. John ac- 
quainted him with the nature of 
his errand, in a very few words; 
to which the butler replied, that 
Sir James, though in a fair way of 
recovery, could not be seen for an 
hour or so ; the medical gentlemen 
having just examined his ailments, 
and sat down to a consultation, du- 
ring which period the Baronet was 
not to be disturbed; “ but," conti- 
nued Saunders, “ ye may just as well 
be seated, and when they ha'e done, 
1'se tell him wha's here ;" an invi- 
tation that no reasonable man could 
jKM«ibly decline, seeing that it was 
delivered in the butler's pantry. 

I remember, when a boy, of being 
much taken with the effigies of old 
Father Time fronting the title-page 
of a Belfast Almanack ; and, if my 
memory is deserving of credit, he was 
equipped with a pair of especial well- 
fledged wings, an hour-glass in his 
left nand, and “ an awfu' seythe out 
owre ae shouther thereby intima- 
ting, I presume, that he stops at 
nothing, and mows down all before 
him. Now, it so happens, that an 
hour consists of three thousand six 
hundred little seconds, a portion of 
time that the old fellow's scythe would 


speedily sweep away ; and therefore 
do I suspect that the industrious wad- 
er cannot possibly redeem it nkttt 
effectually than by revisiting Bala* 
chan Grange wits all convenient 
speed, and diligently attending to 
what is there going forward ; a mea- 
sure that may be accomplished at a 
few ideal skips ; and when the how- 
glass is run, he can return again to the 
Castle with the like celerity. Much 
about the time that John Din woo di e 
and his wife parted with Sir James's 
coachman, the conversation at Bala- 
chan assumed a tone more in muses 
with Stroud water than Johnny's 
Grey Breeks ; a change not at all to 
be marvelled at, when we duly consi- 
der that it behoved every gentleman 
to examine well into the state of Ins 
spiritual affairs prior to embarking 
in an expedition so very perilous. 
Willie Dandison sat by the parlour 
table, amusing himself with a bunch 
of ballads, and occasionally replying 
to Jamie Scott's queries and remarks, 
Drumbreg having ideally taken the 
field, at tne head of his troops, tain* 
vade GallowaV. What the leading 
features of tneir conversation may 
have been 1 beg leave to excuse my- 
self from delineating, because they 
really have escaped my memory ; bat 
the reader may draw nis own corida- 
rions from a few of Willie's s a yh^g% 
being the only fragments now oust- 
cord of that most memorable colloquy. 
Here they are : “ Eye for eye, and 
tooth for tooth's my motto!" — 
man wha spills the blood o* aoithm, 
in a just quarrel, stands btanekmf 
the eyeso' Wth God and mis 
bag-fu'o’ linen rags, and half adilam 
boxes o* gude healing sa% wadBS^hr 
amiss — “ Ye had better hasp Jhrifr 
Lindsay i* the rear ; he’s a stash- 
ing, tearing, ne'erdoweel, and dttrfi 
aught happen to his tarns, his sari 
wou'd be in jeopardy f* — ** ltcamfc-j 
ly wou'd be adviseable for every IMfc 
to prepare his mind for the WUMP- 
Theres no knowing how many tak 
may Me on the green," Hms 
far tad the colloquial discounefea- 
ceeded, when Dandison bippnub 
fall in with Chevy Chace, a bri- 
lad far famed for the chivalrous t§ I- 
rit it breathes, and also for the ma- 
ny donghty deeds therein lecorduL 
Such were its attractions, that Wfr 
lie heeded not the gradually devchp 
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iagjkn of operations suggested by 
CipCsm Scott, and finally left him 
to rvaiaate on his embryo measures. 
Bat the miller and his wife were also 
csgaged in discussing matters of the 
highest importance, if we may be al- 
low 10 to jealouse, from the manner 
in which the gudewife played with 
her apron strings. Thirlamwhairn 
nt in an inclining position, firmly 
gnusing one of John Din woodies 
hue! staffs with both hands, whilst 
his nose reclined pn the head there- 
of Mrs Morrison's body also inclin- 
ed a little forward, her left hand 
Jesting on Joshua's shoulder, whilst 
her right amused itself in manner 
rimud — by far the most becoming 
poitare that I know of, for a married 
*fflnan to adopt when plying her 
hmfasud with wholesome advice. 1 
hire seen an anxious client whisper- 
ing a mouthful of raw material in 
his counsels ear, the which, when 
o&ly housed, the man of words set 
ibout manufacturing into tethers for 
jsdge and jury. In uke manner was 
*ir friend the miller impregnated : 
he m like an empty jar, into which 
m wife poured the vital spirit of in** 
<nwtion, not in a continued stream, 
h some readers will be apt to sup- 
foae, but at irregular intervals, just 
u the spaw of her very superior un- 
dentanaing happened to ebb and 
fow ; and so effectually did she exer- 
om her petticoat privilege, that in 
*he short space of seven minutes and 
a half the miller's receiver was com- 
pktelv charged. He then lifted hit 
Maftom its hazel couch, changed 
the potfure of John Dinwoodie's 
fiiff foam an upright to a slanting 
direction, and rested the tip of his 
«htn thereon. In this petition did 
deshna Morrison of Thirlamwhairn 
QBpUr his oraiorial jog. “ Listv," 
he, . “ thon's a handy chield at 
pwwraft , and better skilled than some 
m foe' bairns in sowthering words 
toother in a classical manner. This 
fiftflowa' adventure, shou'd we ulti- 
Bttdy ha'e recourse to strong mea- 
wws, may happen to coat some o' ns 
» Mir head, and likely enough be the 
Muae o' a certain honest man's bairn 
tying her lane, for I'm tauld there’s 
ft wbeen tight chieldion the water o' 
Dee. Our wife lias been suggestin’ 
the propriety o’ making some sort o’ 
tmtamentary arrangement, happen 


what will, and if ye’ll ha’e the gude- 
neas to write out something o’ the 
kind, in a law-bideing style, l’se fur- 
nish ye wi* the particulars.” 

Dandison threw aside his ballad 
book without hesitation, the miller 
being a kind of oracle whom all men 
revered, and assured his friend with 
great sincerity, that any little scholar- 
craft he possessed was heartily at 
his service. Captain James Scott 
also bestirred himself on this very 
important occasion, and through the 

§ ood offices of Miss Harriet Halli- 
ay procured a superabundance of 
every implement ana material used in 
will-making, the which being tabled 
in due order, Mr Dandison proceed- 
ed to business, and disposed of soul 
and body in the usual testamentary 
manner. Having finished his pre- 
amble, Willie stuck the quill behind 
his ear, and awaited Thirlamwhairn’a 
instructions. 

“ I flunk,” quo’ the miller, “ if 
agreeable to a’ parties, we had better 
begin wi’ the odda and ends. There’s 
s dizzen and a half o’ new cow’d hal- 
ters hingin' i’ the stable, that our 
yaud will never live to see teased 
into oakum. Swallowhawk may very 
weel spare the odd half-diszen to Ja- 
mie Gauntagoins black filly Hair - 
antecih. She’s a great object, wae- 
fu’ beast, an' Jamie’s anither o' the 
same. She has n a gotten sae meikle 
as a pair o' decent strae-sonks to her 
back ; and Jamie, poor fallow, dow- 
ns weel afford her the common ne- 
cessaries o' life, nor himsel’ either.” 
“ Mair shame for him !” exclaim- 
ed Mrs Morrison. “ Jamie's able 
enough to support himsel' and the 
filly baith, in a very creditable man- 
ner, if he had only grace to mak' a 
righteous use o' the mental and phy- 
sical powers that Providence com- 
mitted to hk keeping : but, instead 
o* setting the stout heart to the stey 
brae, like a sensible, industrious man, 
he’s off to a' the preachings, and wail- 
ings, and gnashings of teeth, that our 
bonnie sectarians haud sic a palaver 
about; and when nae thing o' the 
kind's asteer, in place o* looking af- 
ter his ill-guided m&ilen, he wraps 
himsel' in a grey maud, and lies 
down ahint the knowe, thumbing 
owre the Pilgrim's Progress, and 


tifying his soul, as he alleges, against 
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the assaults o* Satan, when his ain 
bits o* sheep, wacfa’ things, are 
hingin' amanjg the thorns, in threes 
and fours, and the corbies pyking 
the Terra een out o' their heads be- 
fore his foce. He deserving o' a le- 
! My sooth, I ha'e little sym- 
y for folk wha ha'e nanefbr 
themad's. If ye'll be advised by 
me, gudeman, leave the halters to 
Willie Hamilton's grey cowt Spang - 
awa, and a pair of hair-tethers into 
the bargain. Willie's a believer i' the 
gude auld saying, ‘ God helps them 
wha help themself and really, poor 
fallow, he mak's a wonderin' appear- 
ance, considering his stinted means. 
Hacker t aye like a new preen her- 
sel', and Willie and the weans look, 
on a Sabbath morning, just for a* 
the warld as though they had jump- 
ed out o' band-boxes. There isna a 
cantier wife, nor a sonsier batch o' 
bairns, nor a merrier ingle-side in a 1 
the parish, than Willie Hamilton's ; 
and yet he . tak's the beuk morning 
and evening. But do as ye like, 
gudeman, and dinna be over-ruled 
by me, for the gear's your ain ; only 
baud in remembrance, that Jamie 
Gauntagain isna worthy o' creishing 
Willie Hamilton's shoon." “ Weel, 
wed," quo' the miller, “ be it sae. 
He's a neighbourly, sound-hearted 
lad." This point bane settled, Wil- 
lie Dandison assigned him the afore- 
said ohattds. 


his brethren, when they met at the 
Flying Doublet to raise their difly 
wages from a grey groat to a white 
•axpence." “ Ha'e ye gotten the 
right set o* tailor Slawstitcb’s an* 
tion ?" quo’ the young lainL “ I'm 
tauld it's a great curiosity, and wor- 
thy of being on record." The gude- 
wife replied, that she believed her 
edition was perfectly corre ct , having 
taken it verbatim from the rodtatum 
of Dante Selvagewm, who happened 
to be chairman on the occasion. 
“ But let me teU ye," observed Mrs 
Morrison, “ that there's some o' die 
words 1 dinna just understand ; for 
they're neither English nor Scotch. 
The tailor, ye ken, 's a vain gowk o' 
a fallow, and embroiders his dis- 
course wi' parts o' speech that he 
gather'd when harvesting somewhere 
in Cumberland: sae ye maun just 
mak' the best o't ye can." Willie 
Dandison unclasped a common-piece 
book, where he waa in the daily ha* 
bit of inserting all manner of coni- 
cal sayings, curious songs, anecdote, 
and, indeed, whatever happened to 
take his fancy, whilst Mrs Morrisoa 
made free with the husband’s btesd 
bonnet, and arose with an air of great 
consequence. She then bowed re- 
spectfully to the chair, bonnet im 
hand, and delivered the following 
oration: 

“ Master Chatman, Surr, I pre- 
sume we'U ha'e more ado than 



“ I' the next place," conti- 
nued Thirlamwhairn, 11 1 ha'e some 
thoughts o' leaving our Jlauchter - 
epade to Johnny Slaw stitch o' SkeU 
lumehaw. Poor soul! he has often 
tauld me that the tailoring trade 
didna agree wi' him ; and if he cou'd 
only fa' in wi' some ither occupation, 
admitting o' healthy exercise for 
mind ana body, it wou'd be as gude 
as a plaster o' eggs to his back, the 
application that gae Heselriah nae 
less than a ten year's respite. Now, 
it rim in my head, that flaying div- 
ots wou'd suit him to the nines." 
" Flaying divots !*' quo' Mrs Morri- 
son, in a tone of derision, mingled 
with surprise ; “ I marvel to near 
ye speak ! Johnny's a stout, able 
follow, sure enough ; but, my truly, 
ye'll n6 catch him lang at the tail o* 
a flauch ter- spade. Na, na; his no- 
tion o' hard wark may be gather'd 
frae the fomotts speech he made to 


moucking gonnart in establishing 
theese owr joust klaimm. Poubbc, 
tha sees, ha'e been long big weeth 
notion that tailoring trades mere 
bairn’s-play; but I do aver, that sew- 
ing hainch buttons, on what the 
goodwotnan of Hawkiehill calls her 
double-mill sow's-lug, is equal, in mi 
far as regards manual toil, to mew- 
ing itself; and he who seets down to 
clout small doas, whereon three lev 
of patches are stitched already, may 
joust as weel betake him to Havus- 
fleld, hook in hand. Workman's 
worthy of his hire ; and if ever Jell 
SlawBtitcb. of Skelluroshaw paid 
doath without the odd half pea 
may his sowens be bung on ti 
tailor's link * for evermore, viw m 

• In my younger days, the ta&on vo 
to shape and sew even until sapper-thru 
and numberless are the instances where 
pawky gudewives suspended their sect! 
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RukUsqb having quartered this pithy 
speech in his pocket-book, Mrs Mor- 
mon proceeded : “ Now,, gndeman, 
I was just thinking what an especial 
blearing it wou’d be to Sandy Crog* 
/«,if ye wou’d only condescend to 
gi'ehim the spade. The last time 
he passed our house it was standing 
*t the byre-door, and 1 saw him 
hying his hand ou't, poor fallow, wi' 
* nokle natural affection as though 
he had been a father laying his loaf 
°n the curley head o' an only bairn. 
‘ Thou’d be a wee fortune to some- 
body/ quo' Sandy, and away be 
went, whistling, ‘ My daddie'a a 
deher o[ dykes.' There eanna be 
t more civil, obliging, willing crea- 
te than Sandy- Croglin, and it's 
wed kend that flaying and delving 
ire just his delight." 

Towards the latter end of Mrs 
Morrison’s encomium on this famous 
jbyer of divots, the miller stroaked 
his beard three times, and a smile 
fathered on his face, the which 
Wilhe Dandison, who knew him 
weH, thus interpreted : “ It's of no 
avail to kick against the pricks ; 
right or wrang, tne grey mare will 
he the better horse and according- 
ly bequeathed the said flauchter- 
«P*de to Sandy Croglin, and the 
heirs male of his body, lawfully be- 
gotten, for ever and ever. But these 
bequests were of minor importance 
with the miller's celebrat- 
dfiu-brake, constructed by Httghie 
the best and only manufac- 
of wooden hats in Nithsdale, 
bring altogether without a competi- 
tor Exclusive of the very superior 

2 1e in which it performed the oper^ 
n of braking, this curious ma- 
rinne actually cried cuckoo when not 
felly supplied with provender, there- 
fat awakening the unfaithful ser- 
T| ats* conscience who attended it ; 

when we soberly take into con- 
adoration the lively tones played by 
1 «nall barrel-organ, thereunto at- 
tached, our wonder at the great price 
p on its head by every true lover of 
“ganttity will speedily vanish. 

Miller Morrison's goodness of heart 
**i to truly excellent, that he had 

®g pots from the upper link of the crook , 
“Phatkally calkd the tailor ’t link , in 
a ' | kr to withhold the evening repast a 
«Ue longer. 
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actually made up bis mind to leave 
Hughie's masterpiece to a very wor- 
thy man, whom we had the honour of 
alluding to in a former part of this 
work. There's Johnny Crummie o* 
Quarrelwood," quo' Thiriamwhairn, 
“ wbare will ye meet wi' a man that 
fears God, and eschews evil, wi* 
greater diligence ? He's at it early and 
late, araang the grave-stanes, carv- 
ing awa' at bare sculls, shank-banes, 
and sand-glasses, and the fertility o' 
his head can only be matched by 
the celerity o' his chissel, when an 
aff-loof epitaph, or a new head-stane, 
happen to be wanted against the 
sacrament But constant dripping 
bores rocks, and playing owre tang 
on the bass-string makes a drowsy 
audience. John Crummie, honest 
roan, stands in meikle need o’ recre- 
ation, to cherish his intellects, and 
brace the nerves o' his understand- 
ing ; for pondering amang the tombs, 
without ceasing, has affected them 
very materially.. Now, I ha'e a no- 
tion, that our tint-brake, was he on- 
ly to tak' a spell at it now and then, 
wou'd tend much to renovate his men- 
tal system, for the tunes it plays are 
far frae being demure, and Johnny's 
a man wha's left leg, if 1 mistake 
not, wou'd willingly wag on the 
floor, if die right wou'd only follow 
its example. Besides, an elder of the 
kirk, gaun frae toun to toun, brak- 
ing lint, might he o* great service, 
in sobering doun the flaunty demean- 
our o' our lads and lasses.’ 

t( John Crummie," observed Mrs 
Morrison, “ has been cock o' the 
roost at dredgies and dowie occa- 
sions ever since 1 remember; and 
he can say twa words to a haggis 
very becomingly indeed, when tne 
bridal folk's teeth ha'e patience e- 
nough to wait for the coming o* his 
far-fetch'd amen, an' that has been 
dispens'd wi*, to^y certain knowledge, 
oftener than ance. Wi' our lint- 
brake for a companion, he may suc- 
ceed in procuring abundance o' crea- 
ture comforts ; and as for spiritual 
concerns, he's welcome to reason wi' 
the unbeliever, and expostulate wi’ 
the spendthrift, and rebuke the blas- 
phemer ; hut let him beware how he 
meddles wi* sinless jocularity, and 
harmless daffin, because they excite an 
appetite for neighbourly intercourse, 
and prevent the waters o' life frae 
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becoming bitter. If sober, edifying other little matters. With respect to 
discourse! is absolutely necessary for the more bulky property, 1 do assure 
our spiritual weelfare, depend on’t, my friends! that it was disposed of 
that some sort o’ laxative is also in the most equitable manner! being 
wanting! to purge the mind! and assigned to a personage in every re- 
lighten the heart ; and was 1 in your sped deserving of the bequest ; but, 
skin, gudeman, Jamie Smirkly o’ lest 1 should happen to be in ana, 
Tilh(flichan should ha’e the brake! for the miller's own words are herewith 
he’s ane o’ the queerest auld-farrand presented for the reader’s guidance: 
creatures that ever stepped in a black “ A’ the remaining gudes and gear, 
leather shoe.” Having thus far let moveable and immoveable! I hereby 
' my readers into the secret! it only give and bequeath to our unfe with- 
remains for me to say, that Miller out reserve/’ This very important 
Morrison was so effectually pelted clause! meeting with no opporition, 
with logic! by his privy council! that was engrossed verbatim by MtDta- 
he fairly gave up the point, and left dison. 

Hughie Waugh a masterpiece, in re- The document was then signed, 
verrion, agreeably to the gudewife’s sealed, and delivered in due form, and 
wishes, together with his favourite ultimately deposited in the familj 
spleuchan, spectacles, and various archives, where it is still to he sees* 


Ballab, 

FROM A MANUSCRIPT POEM. 

The Spanish Maiden's Grave . 

Wht is the Spanish maiden's grave 
So far from her own bright land ? 

The sunny flowers that o'er it wave 
Were sown by no kindred hand. 

’Tk not the orange-bough that sends 
Its breath on the sultry air ; 

'Tis not the myrtle-stem that tends 
To the breeze of evening there : 

But the rose of Sharon's eastern bloom 
O'er the desart's slumberer fades ; 

And none but strangers pass the tomb 
Which the palm of Judah shades. 

And why hath sculpture, on the stone 
Which guards that place of rest, 

Blent with the cross, o’er a grave unknown, 

A helm, a sword, a crest ? 

These are the trophies of a chief, 

A lard of the axe and spear ! 

Some broken flower, some faded leaf. 

Should mark a maiden’s bier ! 

Scorn not her tomb ! — deny not her 
The emblems of the brave ! 


O’er that fbrsaken«eepulcbre 

Banner and plume might wave. | 

She bound the steel, in battle tried. 
Her woman’s heart above, 

And stood with brave men, side by side 
In the strength and frith of kwe. i 

That strength prevail'd, that faith was blw 
True was the javelin thrown ; 

Yet pierced it not her warrior’s h r— t . 
She made its sheath her own : 

And there she won, where heroes fcfl I 
In arms for the holy shrine, 

A death which sav’d what she lov'd cord 
And a grave in Palestine. I 

And let the rose of Sharon spread | 
Its breast to the silent air. 

And the palm of Judah lift its bead 
Green and immortal there ! 

And let yon grey stone, undeffcced, ! 
With its trophy mark the s cene , I 

Telling the pilgrim of the wa s te 4 
Where love and death have been lm 
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THE RECLUSE IN THE COUNTRY. 

The etlra joys and satisfactions of 
tbe country are themes upon which 
the wisest and best, in all ages, hare 
Hated with that air of sincere feel- 
ing and truth, which shews they only 
feak of what they themselves had 
fatty tested and experienced. I, Shr, 
m one who, although without the 
philosophy and wisdom which mark- 
dutch great and contemplative men, 
|nt fed, 1 believe, as truly as any, 
■ ardent and abiding attachment 
» such scenes of rural retirement. 
The dements which make up my sa- 
tisfaction are, it may be, mean and 
lopicable, when contrasted with 
hose grave and sublime inquiries 
vhich, in such situations of old, im- 
puted to sages and philosophers their 
lignified and tranquil content. Yet, 
tlthough my occupations are humble, 
rnd nearly within the reach of all, 
ipon looting calmly back, I may be 
lermitted to doubt if the course of 
xie, with either of them, has stole 
nore swiftly and imperceptibly away ; 
w if the declination towards its 
etting has been more softly glow- 
ng and peaceful than with myself. 
Perhaps some of your readers may 
iere smile at one who, not only 
caches at his past happiness, but 
rho confidently speaks of it as still 
lorably abiding; and may perhaps 
mitemptnously ask, what is this 
toasted and infallible secret which 
tas so long foiled the anxious pursuit 
f the disappointed world ? I can on- 
ly reply, that 1 have no such deep and 
kiddeu secrets to reveal; what has 
ihed joy and satisfaction around my 
lequestered life, may fail in its ap- 
plication to others ; the medicine 
fffaieh renovates and invigorates one 
constitution, may only, m another, 
foment the original violence of dis- 
use. I can only speak of those 
un memento and recreations which, 
throughout a long life of rural se- 
clusion, have been the approved and 
ample specifics I have used ; to 
•rah 1 may add, what must appear 
obvious, that, to enjoy, in such situa- 
tions of retirement, that placid and 
peaceful tranquillity of mind, and to 
bite, without satiety, those pleasures 
equable without violence, and, to the 
heart, as grateful and refreshing, as 
they are pure and innocent, it assu- 
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redly requires no painful or recon- 
dite acquisitions of study or philoso- 
phy, but simple, unambitious desires, 
rightly-attuned dispositions, and an 
eager relish for the varied and im- 
pressive beauties of nature. 

It has been my favoured fortune, 
to spend the greater part of my life 
in tne country. 1 succeeded in my 
youth, by the death of my uncle, to 
a small but beautiful estate ; upon 
which, throughout life, 1 have with 
little intermission continued to re- 
side. It is situated in the west of 
Scotland, in one of those interme- 
diate ranges of country, possessing 
few of the uniform and less inviting 
features of an agricultural district, 
but delightfully diversified by those 
picturesque undulations of hill and 
plain, which mark the near approach 
to the more grand and majestic scenes 
of the Highlands. In its general fea- 
tures, it partakes much of a pastoral 
air ; and when I wander, in a calm 
summer evening, amidst that singu- 
larly rich and varied Bcenery which 
it displays, either carelessly tracing 
the picturesque windings of on* of 
its clear and swift streams, or reclin- 
ed upon some wooded bank, beneath 
a dark and grateful shade, while I 
look out upon the windings of the 
water, which, far in the distance, 
streaks the richly- wooded valley with 
its silver gleam ; while the sun is 
seen in its splendour, slowly sinking 
behind the majestic mountains of the 
west — Isay, 1 feel disposed to doubt, 
if Sanazzaro, or any of your pastoral 
writers, in all their fablings of Terape 
and Arcadia, have ever conceived a 
scene more rich and delightful to the 
eye, or more soothing and grateful to 
tne heart. 

I am one of those who can be said 
only fully to enjoy life when in the 
country. This I attribute to the ha- 
bits and predilections of my early 
life, and to a peculiarly warm suscep- 
tibility to the beauties of nature ; and 
when at any time I have been con- 
strained to visit your crowded city, 
and been reluctantly drawn into its 
empty bustle, and its vain and frivo- 
lous amusements, I have often, in my 
impatience, called to mind the ex- 
clamation of the Roman Orator, fa- 
tigued and harrassed with forensic 
struggles, “ O rus, quando te aspi- 
ciamT* 1 am, I think, without any 
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tinge cf moroeeness or discontent My 
excellent uncle, in his truly paternal 
education of me, guarded against the 
growth of any such tempers. Many 
have reprobated the likings and bus- 
ses with which he inspired me. I, 
however, feel a tender gratitude to 
his memory, that he nursed my se- 
cret biasses — that he inspired me with 
a taste for pure and simple pleasures — 
that he impressed upon me the con- 
soling maxims of an unostentatious 
philosophy — and that, by checking 
or modifying the aspirings of that 
restless and deceitful ambition which 
lurks within all, he led me to And 
that happiness within a limited, but 
to me a magic range, which 1 might 
have pursued as a seductive phantom, 
amidst the h arresting and vain strug- 
gles of the world. I have thought. 
Sir, that perhaps the amusements and 
recreations of a recluse, like myself, 
might not be wholly without inter- 
est to some of your readers ; espe- 
cially as the frivolity and dandyism 
of toe young men of the age forbid 
them, 1 am told, to become the ac- 
tors in any amusements which have 
a tendency to give a healthful and 
abiding vigour to the frame. 

The family mansion in which I 
reside is one of very old erection, to 
which, as the wants or caprice of its 
successive owners have led them, a 
variety of additions have been made. 
Its site is delightfully romantic and 
beautiful, upon the summitof a some- 
what steep and nigged eminence ; 
and, I confess, when I see my old fa- . 
brie, with its numerous and various- 
ly-disposed turrets — its broad and 
massive winding-stair in front — its 
tall and irregular chimneys, which 
shoot aloft into the air — its venerable 
windows, looking out in every varie- 
ty of size and antiquity of shape — 
while several majestic trees, vigorous 
and luxuriant in their age, tower 
above the whole, with their far out- 
spreading and over-arching branches ; 

1 often think my old mansion a more 
picturesquely beautiful object, and 
that it harmonizes more fittingly and 
impressively with the scene, than 
many of our more elegant and fairly- 
proportioned fabrics. 

Like all true lovers of the coun- 
try, 1 delight in gardening. My 
garden is spread out upon the irre- 
gular and sloping bank in front of 
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my house. It looks towards the 
south, and the entrance towards it is 
by an old arched gateway, overgrown 
with briar and honeysuckles, which 
salute you, as you enter, with the 
rich diffusion of their sweets. I 
have been anxious that my garden 
should, at the same time, partake 
somewhat of the nature of an or- 
chard. My fruit- trees are not dis- 
posed in corresponding rows and suc- 
cession, but fancifully thrown into 
groups, and occasionally mingled 
with some rich and graceful forest 
trees. The irregular hollows and 
risings of the bank, as it shelves to- 
wards the bottom, have furnished 
me ample and delightful mope for 
the indulgence of my fancy and taste, 
in this varied and ornamental gar- 
dening. 1 have skilfully arranged 
trees of different kinds, from the um- 
brageous plane and chesnut, to the 
graceful birch, and the more formal 
lime, with its dropping branches, 
wherever I conceived they might 
lend some picturesque feature to the 
scene; and by noble and shady 
walks, and occasionally blending 
the rugged and careless wildness of 
untutored Nature, with the graceful 
and Smooth regularity of well-order, 
ed Art, 1 have produced what creates, 
in my neighbourhood, much admira- 
tion, as a kind of sylvan paradise, 
and to which it would perhaps be 
difficult to find any thing similar 
within the formal bride fortification 
which enclose our modern gardens* 
At the foot of the bank runs a rapid 
and clear rivulet, which still flows co- 
piously, even amid the heats of sum- 
mer. Its margin is thickly wooded, 
and here and there 1 have introdu- 
ced an apple or plumb-tree, or sewn) 
tall flowering shrubs, whose blossom 
give additional beauty and animate 
to the more sober livery of the other 
forest trees. When fatigued with my 
garden labours, 1 often retire from 
the noontide heat, to the dark and 
grateful shade of this grove. Then 
I hear the murmurs of the straw* 
hid by the luxuriant foliage area** 
me, or through some remote own- 
ing, seen stealing softly and swntij 
along, like the report of a noble ar^ 
tion, which its doer seeks not t* re- 
veal. Here, while the prog r es s ad 
varying appearance of every pis* 
and tree, interest me in a way wind 
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jtm cannot, perhaps, easily conceive, 

/ derive health and recreation from 
tboie occupations, which the chan- 
ging seasons, and nearly every month 
in tne year, present ; and when the 
time advances for gathering in the 
produce of my orchard, while 1 shake 
my trees, ana am pelted by a shower 
of my own Ledingtons or Pippins, 
and see my adventurous little boy 
perched high upon a branch, ana 
stretching his nand to some apple 
desireable in his eye, and my daugh- 
ters gathering the fruit as it drops, 
while my servants convey it in sacks 
and bankets to the garner, 1 feel some 
of those emotions of delicious and 
tranquil satisfaction, which Rous- 
seau, the most eloquent of moderns, 
has described in such glowing co- 
lors as experiencing himself, when 
engj^ed in a similar occupation. 

But the amusement in which, of 
all others, I take most delight, is 
that of angling, and especially that 
of fly-fishing ; in which, you must 
taow, I regard myself nearly as dex- 
terous as old Isaac Walton, or his 
ap orting friends, R. Roe, or “ ho- 
nest" Nat, who angled till he was 
ninety-five. The river is distant se- 
veral miles, and can only be reached 
by threading the fields, and travers- 
ing a long range of wild heath. 
Haring selected a day which pro- 
mised to suit the sport, I set off with 
the first dawn of tne morning, while 
the dew lies heavy upon the grass, 
and the clouds yet bang in one dark, 
tmseparated mass, in the heavens. 
As we posh forward, my dog is seen 
often following upon the track of 
i hare, or starting the young moor* 
fowl ; while my little boy, who often 
Hcotnpanies me, warbles, in a sweet 
md clear voice, as we move gaijy 
drag, 

“ Away to the brook, 

All the tackle out-look 

r Chalkhill’s fisher’s song, “ O the 
reliant fisher s life while I, delight- 
d, drop in occasionally a few notes 
f baas, or second, to give nerve to 
he jocund melody. By the time we 
ave reached the extremity of the 
teeth, the fleecy vapours are seen 
fowly rolling up the sides of the 
mountains ; we hear the rushing of 
be stream, as we descend the rugged 
an which leads to it ; while the sun 
voi.. xi. 
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is seen slowly breaking through the 
clouds of the east, going forth in 
that march which animates and glad- 
dens all nature. Having, as quickly 
as my impatience will allow me, fit- 
ted my rod, chosen a pair of flies, — 
perhaps the “green-tail” or “ yellow- 
watchit,” — to suit the aspect of the 
day, and slipped on my wading shoes, 

I give my line one or two careless 
throws, to free it from its folds, and 
make it fall sweetly and softly in the 
stream ; and having folded back the 
sleeve of my coat from my wrist, I 
then put my best skill and dexterity 
into play. Were I here, Sir, to de- 
scribe to you the keen abiding plea- 
sure I feel while thus engaged, in 
this most peaceful and delightful of 
all sports, your readers, I fear, would 
either not understand me, or regard 
my expressions as hyperbolical. I 
am then seen, ray basket swung be- 
neath my left arm, slowly wading, 
and descending the stream, and feel- 
ing, whilst the water beats against 
my limbs, a delicious and refreshing 
coolness. I am seen often crossing 
to opposite sides of the river, that I 
may more dexterously throw my line 
into the wished-for places ; not, per- 
haps, into the stronger, and more ra- 
pid parts of the stream, but into the 
dark whirls and eddies, occasioned by 
some projecting bank or stone, or into 
that side of a pool which is overapread 
by a deeper snade. While thus en- 
gaged, my little boy marks, with the 
sharp eye of a future brother of the 
angle, the motion of my fly on the 
water ; and when 1 have struck some 
large and refractory trout, he is ready 
.to assist me in landing him ; ana 
even my dog, while he steals cau- 
tiously behind me along the bank, 
with an arch sagacity of look, seems, 
by his barking and caressing, to par- 
ticipate in the sport. When my son 
tires with being a mere spectator, he 
either betakes himself to fishing min- 
nows, or, being a bold, adventu- 
rous fellow, he goes a bird-nesting 
among the thick wood, and tangled 
shrubbery, which in many parts 
closely skirts the river ; or I hear his 
voice calling to me, from some height 
he has reached, and waving his hands 
towards me, with joy and exultation. 
There is one favourite spot upon the 
stream, where 1 generally stop, to en- 
joy my rustic morning’s repast, and 
3 M 
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where, if I did not for a while pause, 
over the rich and picturesquely-wild 
scene around me, 1 should feel my 
day’s enjoyment incomplete. There, 
upon the fair and smiling margin of 
the stream, or seated upon some bold 
projecting crag, from which the gush 
and roar of the waters beneath spread 
around them wild music, I draw 
from my basket my bread, my eggs, 
and my bottle of milk. Here, in a 
deep and fair solitude, while we en- 
joy our repast, I view, with extatic 
delight, nature spread out in its fea- 
tures of wild luxuriance before me. 
From the spot where I recline, I be- 
hold a valley shut in by towering 
and majestic mountains, from which 
the bleating of the distant flocks falls 
gently on mine ear. 1 behold the val- 
ley diversified by a variety of singular 
and fantastically-shaped hills and 
eminences, which shoot up through- 
out its range ; and along the foot of 
w'hich steals the river, full, clear, 
and broken into numerous falls by 
the roughness of its bed, and pre- 
senting nearly one continued rest- 
less, boiling, and agitated course. 
Upon a bold and rugged eminence, on 
the opposite side of the river, stands, 
in a most commanding and pictu- 
resque attitude, the venerable ruins 
of an ancient castle. Time, while it 
has defaced and mutilated its original 
form, has lent to it, in its hoar de- 
cay, a magical and impressive beau- 
ty. The matted ivy has nearly co- 
vered its remaining walls ; and se- 
veral venerable oaks and elms, which 
shelter, and cast their dark shade 
upon its mouldering remains, while 
they stretch their rugged and broad 
arms across the stream, rolling far 
beneath, give to it an air of melan- 
choly and ruined grandeur, which 
accords well with the scene, and 
which I always feel most impressive 
and delightful. Need I then. Sir, 
say any thing in studied eulogy of a 
recreation, wnich leads its followers 
amidst such peaceful and delightful 
scenes ? I do confess, at the same 
time, that it is not, with me, an 
amusement which can beget no 
thought or reflection beyond tire ob- 
jects of its immediate exercise. I 
have often, in such a solitude, yield- 
ing to my excursive and wandering 
thoughts, delighted to figure to my- 
self, in the olden time, the accom- 
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pliahed Sir Henry Wotion, the ele- 
gant Cotton, and the venerable Wal- 
ton, the darling friend of thoee great 
and pious men whom be so impres- 
sively perpetuates, finding in this 
peaceful sport a healthful and re- 
freshing relaxation from their labo- 
rious studies, or more harassing pur- 
suits. 1 have pictured them to my- 
self, arrayed in the dark coat and 
velvet can, the anglers* dress of the 
time, following their sport upon the 
animated and smiling banks of the 
Done or the Wye. I have repre- 
sented them to myself, preparing 
their landing net, to lift ashore some 
unwieldy fish ; or dressing, from the 
store of their “ dubbing bag,** some 
fly to resemble those on the water ; 
or I seem, as it were, to hear Sir 
Harry Wotton humming some ma- 
drigal, or motetto of Palaestrina, or 
the Prince of Venosa, or joining with 
Walton in some of the catches, or 
lighter strains of our English Tallis, 
or Byrd. But while 1 pursue my fa- 
vourite recreation, there often occur 
to me other thoughts and recollec- 
tions, of a nature more immediate 
and personal to myself ; for when 
1 approach some well-known spot, 
where, in times long since past, 1 oft 
amused myself with some dear and 
gentle brother of the angle, now, 
alas! no more, I lay myself down 
upon the bank of tne stream, and 
think what he once was to me, in the 
years of early confiding friendship, 
and ere yet the hand of age had 
pressed upon me. 1 seem then, in 
my emotion, again to hear his well- 
pleased sayings, his finely-attuned 
discourse, and, in my mind’s eye, to 
see him, as it were, before me, enjoar- 
ing, amidst the eddies and ftlWof the 
stream, his darling recreation, sur- 
rounded on every hand by that wild 
beauty he admired, and in the bosom 
of that fair solitude he loved. Thus 
do my thoughts often wander hack 
to the laved companions of my eitfy 
youth, most of whom have now daw- 
appeared from the scene. And when i 
I wink of the painful struggles, 
dark reverses, the hard pnvmtw% 
which many of diem endured in ’ 
crowded cities, or amidst distant^pis- j 
rilous, and inhospitable scenes, ,m~ 
which they suffered ghipwmd^ 1 1 
then think myself happy and hlssuad ; 
amidst my unambitious aeduaou; 1 
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firm which, like the shepherd who 
had tried the deceitful ocean, 1 can 
look, without emotion or desire, upon 
the most alluring scenes of the world. 

When I have amused myself suffi- 
ciently, by which time, like all very 
keen anglers, the sun is generally de- 
dining in the west, I unscrew my 
rod, and deposit ray hooks and lines 
in my pocket-book, till another day. 

I then draw off my wading shoes, 
dip on a pair of soft, warm lamb- 
wool stockings ; and having thrown 
my basket (filled with fine trouts, 
horn which the tails of some of the 
largest may be sesn protruding) 
aero* my shoulders, my son and I 
proceed slowly homewards. As we 
approach the termination of our jour- 
ney, we are generally met by my 
wife, and daughters, who have be- 
come impatient for our return ; by 
whom I am always relieved of my 
rod and basket, while my wife, in- 
sisting I look tired, makes me take 
hold of her arm ; and as we proceed 
homewards, my young traveller hav- 
ing shaken off nis fatigue, is recount- 
ing, with much animation and satis- 
faction, to his sisters, the wonders he 
has seen. At supper, an excellent 
dish of trouts, crisp and fresh, is 
served up, dressed after the recipe of 
old Tom Barker, or Walton, who 
knew equally well how to dress, as 
to take their fish. After which, 
when I have sipped a glass or two of 
white-wine posset, and made my 
daughter Helen sing me one of my 
favourite songs, 1 retire to bed ; 
where, tired in every limb by health- 
ful exercise, and canker care being 
shut out, I drop at onte into a deep 
md refreshing sleep. 

At other times, when I am averse 
to so much fatigue, or when the day 
s unfavourable for an expedition to 
he touting stream, I often amuse 
ryself in trolling for pike, or taking 
hem by lines, prepared with ground 
aits, in a river which hounds my 
state in one direction ; which being 
htggbh, and turbid in its course, 
stfaboimding in deep pools, is most 
avourable to the breeding and re- 
ort of such fishes. But, although a 
:eeo angler, I do not seek to prolong 
he sufferings of the smaller fish I 
ise for baits ; and in applying the 
rag to this purpose, I nave never 
ought after the most approved fa- 


shion, to sew its quivering limbs 
neatly to the arming-wire of the hook, 
“ using him” as old Isaac says, “ as 
though I loved him.” As this is a 
kind of angling which requires none 
of the activity or watchful dexterity 
of trout-fishing, I often, while seated 
upon the hank of the river, in a warm 
summer day, beguile the intervals of 
time, by reading for the fifth or per- 
haps sixth time, some old standard 
novel, as “ Cleveland,” or “ the Dean 
of Coleraine or, in the “ Fool of 
Quality,” the stories of the reprobate 
“ David” or of u Mr Fenton ;” per- 
haps the most powerful, and vividly- 
depicted narratives in our language ; 
or, while the fish are cautioudy ap- 
proaching, or nibbling at my baits, 
I am perhaps wrapt in tracing the 
developcment of tne plot, in some 
play of Cart wright, or old vigorous and 
sterling Heywood. In this manner, 
while I read what modem frivolity 
and change have perhaps forgot to 
have any existence, the fish have 
time to gorge the bait ; and the pike 
being, besides, what Walton calls, a 
tougn, “ leathern- mouthed?’ fish, I 
Beldom lose any of them. As the 
river is near at nand, my daughters 
often share with me my recreation, 
and are very dexterous anglers of 
perch : when they tire of the sport, 
or the fish cease to take, they often 
sing to me, seated beneath an aged 
oak, on the river side, and accom- 
panied by the tinkling of the Spanish 
guitar, some of the simple pastoral 
songs and duets of Jackson, so ad- 
mirably and singularly adapted to 
enforce the impression of the words. 

But I fear tnf love of ray favour- 
ite recreation betrays me into prolixi- 
ty ; so difficult is it, I find, to speak 
with discretion, and within hounds, 
of what we truly love. As some ex- 
cuse, perhaps, I may, however, add, 
that accidental circumstances have 
contributed to nurse, and keep alive, 
my strong predilection for this peace- 
ful sport. It has happened, by a sin- 
gular coincidence, that most of my 
Dest friends have been devoted lov- 
ers of the angle. So strong, indeed, 
is. my attachment for a recreation 
which comports so well with youth 
and with age ; and so constantly 
present to my mind are its tran- 
quil pleasures, that, in speaking of 
my dear and departed associates, 
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while an exclamation of sad regret 
escapes me, I often find myself in- 
sensibly characterising them, in the 
language of ancient Walton, as “ men 
with whom I have often fished and 
conversed." And indeed. Sir, what 
sport can there be equal to that which 
is pursued amidst Nature in her beau- 
ty and her prime, when the incle- 
mencies of the season are past and 
gone, and every object smiles in the 
growing richness and luxuriance of 
the year ? It is then, while I pursue 
my darling recreation, in my favour- 
ite sequestered stream, amidst the 
rush of its cool and sparkling waters, 
that I often call to mind that passage 
of Walton, in which he thus com- 
munes with his admiring young 
angler, while he initiates him into 
the mysteries of the art — “ No life, 
my honest scholar — no life so happy 
and so pleasant as the life of a well- 
governed angler ; for when the law- 
yer is swallowed up with business, 
and the statesman is preventing or 
contriving plots, then we sit on cow- 
slip banks, hear the birds sing, and 
possess ourselves in as much quiet- 
ness as these silent silver streams, 
which we now see glide so quietly by 
us. Indeed, my good scholar, we may 
say of angling as Dr Botelcr said of 
strawberries ; ‘ Doubtless God could 
have made a better berry, but doubt- 
less God never did and so, if I 
mi&ht be judge, God never did 
make a more calm, quiet, innocent 
recreation, than angling." 

Perhaps some of your readers may 
here ask, am I as eagerly devoted to 
the sports of the field as to the recre- 
ation I have described ? — This, how- 
ever, I should think, must be the 
uestion of a mere novice. Indeed, 
never yet knew any eager follower 
of the one amusement, who did not, 
in some degree, undervalue the other. 
There has always seemed to me a 
slight antipathy, so to speak, and in- 
compatibility, between the two sports. 
The angler, such as I have known 
him, loves his recreation, because it 
nurses that spirit of musing and con- 
templation in which he delights ; be- 
cause the silence and peaceful deli- 
beration in which it is pursued, shit 
well with the more subdued and gen- 
tle tone 6f his affections ; and because 
it cherishes, while it indulges, the 
romantic susceptibility of his nature, 


and leads him to linger amidst the 
most impressive scenes of the fairest 
and deepest solitudes. The exciting 
ardour, and restless untiring activity 
of the sportsman, are dissimilar from 
his character. He could not endure 
the numerous petty vexations, and the 
fatigues of a sportman’s life ; and he 
would, it is probable, be wanting in 
that constant deep-rooted love of his 
sport, which could alone carry him, 
with ardour and cheerfulness, through 
all those obstacles and inconveniences 
which attend upon such purposes. 
Added to which, a sport that is most- 
ly pursued duijng the more severe 
inclement season of the year, could 
present few seducing charms to one 
who would ever be secretly and in- 
sensibly contrasting the bleak and 
sterile nakedness around him, with 
those rich, animated, and luxuri- 
ant scenes, which, amidst the glow- 
ing beauty and freshness of a blan- 
der and more kindly season, used to 
burst upon his delighted sight, while 
he pursued, in a copious and swift- 
flowing stream, his darling and tran- 
quil recreation. 

Notwithstanding, however, my 
eulogy of the gentle brotherhood of 
the angle, I generally, for a short 
season, at the commencement of the 
grouse and partridge shooting, take ; 
die field. 1 have never attained die i 
celebrity of being a sure and deadly 
shot ; so difficult, you perceive. Sir, 
is it to attain equal eminence in two 
primitive arts. However, I occa- 
sionally bag my two brace of birds, 
and am able, in the company of 
sportsmen, to throw in artfully a few j 
occasional observations and experi- 
ences of my own, which beget me | 
respect, and lead them compassion- ; 
atelv to regret, that angling has 
spoiled, or seduced, a good sports- i 
man. Some of my young friends 
have kindly wished to present nej 
with pointers, more scientifically and j 
skilfully trained than my own ; 1 j 
have, however, as yet, declined their j 
kind importunities, for I am attach- ; 
ed to my two old dogs. They com- j 
plain to roe, that they do not range 
sufficiently wide ; that they often 
point most provokingly steady at a 
lark ; or give chace, in violation of 
all decency, to a hare. However, as 
to the first, I find that, for one old 
like myself, their range is sufKci- 
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ently ample ; and as to the latter of 
these aenous imputations, as 1 fear it 
is owing to my own indulgence that 
they hare forgot the finish of their 
original education, I should feel some 
touches of compunction were I to 
part with my old favourites for any 
more accomplished striplings of the 
kernel. 

To be candid with you, 1 have ne- 
ver been able wholly to vanquish 
the surprise and trepidation 1 feel 
upon the uprising of a covey of 
moor-fowl or partridges; so that, like 
s novice in a battle, 1 sometimes 
hurriedly throwaway my shot, tohave 
the mere credit of firing. My only 
chance of success is, when the birds 
rise singly, and fly straight out from 
me. As for your shots over-head — 
jour side-shots — your rapid passing- 
shots— it would be as vam for me to 
attempt to kill by them, as to take a 
trout by the fly in a clear and still 
pooL For this reason, with all your 
snipes, and fowl, which love the ob- 
lique or quick angular motion in their 
flight, I have sworn a sincere and 
eternal friendship. It is only with 
jour grouse or partridges, when they 
spring one by one at my foot, in 
t warn sultry day, that I feel my 
enmity growing with my success; 
or that, when I see before me a black- 
cock rising from the heath, and slow- 
ly winnowing the air with his migh- 
ty wings, I feel a somewhat confident 
hope of victory. Upon this topic, how- 
ever, I shall not farther dilate. Your 
wgadty will doubtless make you 
perceive, that!, in the character of a 
sportsman, I am not greatly superior 
to other men. Let me, however, in 
the “ leafy month of June/* have 
my foot in the water, and my basket 
dung on my back ; give me a five- 
jwd rod in ray hand, and for my 
flies the Red Uackle, the Yellow Mil- 
ler, or Harry Longlegs ; let the south 
wind be blowing bnskly and steadi- 
ly down the stream, to ripple the 
pools, and dim the quick eve of the 
front, and, like the fabled giant of 
dd, touching the earth, 1 am invin- 
able. 

But, Sir, there is another recrea- 
tion, more refined and elegant than 
Either of these I have already detail- 
Bd, and which, by its magic influ- 
ence, has contributed to smooth and 
Eompose the troubles and anxieties of 
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a long life. I allude to music ; that 
delicious art of which I am a pas- 
sionate admirer, and in the practice 
of which, in my younger days, I used 
to be esteemed somewhat of an emi- 
nent proficient. This 1 have zealously 
and fondly encouraged among my 
children, as of all the arts, perhaps 
the purest and most enchanting; 
as that which, while it vividly awa- 
kens, most richly and adequately sa- 
tisfies the excursive longings of ima- 
gination; and which binds most 
closely and intimately, in its will- 
ing bands, the domestic circle. I 
speak here of music in its highest 
and truest acceptation ; such as 
those who have best appreciated its 
astonishing capacities and whose 
noblest and most felicitous exertions 
have encreased the delightful range 
of its sway, have raised it to. Ana, 
I confess, if there is any occasion 
when I fear losing, for a moment, the 
habitual serenity of my temper, it is 
when I hear some shallow coxcomb 
reprobating, in this art, some of the 
greatest monuments of human genius, 
and before which, nations much 
more skilful, and, in this walk, more 
finely and delicately susceptible than 
ourselves, have bowed with unfeigned 
admiration. And to the productions 
of the art, in its full power and per- 
fection, he opposes — what ? Why, a 
few Scotch or Irish airs, the offspring 
of a rude and remote age ; or per- 
haps some of the feeble and harmless 
vocal productions of the day, which 
become, so to speak, wrinkled and 
decrepid in the course of a night, and 
whose obscure burial follows rapidly 
upon the heels of their birth. In 
their fleeting and transitory passage, 
they remind me of those gaudy in- 
sects which the sun warms quick- 
ly into existence, and the momen- 
tary term of whose life only allows 
to spread their wings, take one 
feeble flight, and then fall down and 
expire. 

l)o not imagine here, Sir, that I 
undervalue our Scotch airs. My deep- 
seated national attachment prevents 
me doing so. They are, without 
doubt, delightfully wild, plaintive, 
and original ; and may be said to 
be a striking and singular echo of 
the peculiarities of the people and 
nation in whose affections they live, 
and are so deeply hallowed. Yet, 
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however excellent they are, it it but rying formality of manner, which is 
in an imperfect and limited range of unfortunately inseparable frcra the 
the art ; and we might, with as much seated position of our piano-forte 
truth and propriety, compare a Bong performers. 1 may, however, inge- 
of Burns, or a ballad of your Ettrick nuously confess, that, in te a chin g mj 
Shepherd, to one of the expansive daughter the violin, I was periapt 
dramas of Shakespeare, as our na- unconsciously influenced by the ra- 
tional melodies to the sublime, impres- collection of having heard, in my etr- 
sive, and gigantic productions of Scar- lier youth, a beautiful black-eyed 
latti the elaer, of Jomelli, or of Han- girl, full of unconstrained and artless 
del. I may add, that, as in the sister vivacity, play upon this instrument 
and analogous arts of poetry and some airs and movements of Vivaldi, 
painting, much study, and varied with an expression I have never for- 
and minute observation, is necessary, gotten, while her dark hair waved, in 
to appreciate fully their excellen- rich and clustering ringlets, on hec 
cies ; so, in music, there is required bosom, and the motion of her whit* 
much acquaintance with the noblest and delicately-formed arm, displayed 
productions, with the different re- the most perfect beauty and grace- 
sources and applications of the art, fulness. When 1 look on my daugh* 
and with the principles of the science ter, and listen to her while she plays, 
upon which the impressive super- the memory of this delightful visksj 
structure is reared, before the disciple of my youth often tenderly and for- 
in this art can discriminate and adc- cibly impresses me. The instrui 
quately feel its commanding strokes ment upon which I perform is tin 
of beauty and invention; or be ena- violoncello ; and, like an old Mae»j 
bled, after a progressive and painful tro di Capella, while 1 play thj 
initiation, to lift aside the veil which fundamental basB, 1 have a scsenufij 
hides from others so much refined and delightful pleasure in watching 
and exalted enjoyment. the march and progress of the chin 

It is this enchanting art, in its ging harmony, the gradual develop 
higher acceptation, and more exalt- ment, and final rich embellishmeB 
ed and permanent sources of enjoy- of the subject, and that delicious cob 
ment, of which I have successfully cinnity and tasteful proportion e 
infused into my children a fond and parts, which is happily and wonder 
ardent passion. My eldest daughter fully preserved amidst all the delicti 
plays tne piano-forte with a clear intricacies of invention, and skilful! 
and distinct* articulation, and a rapi- adjusted contrivance, 
dity of execution, and steadiness of In this way we are enabled to play 
time, which, with little study, carry in concert, many of the best prwhM 
her through, with considerable power, tions of Abel, Wagenseil, BomeM 
the most excellent productions of the and, among those more modern, Wa 
most valuable of the ancient and mo- elfe, Clementi, Haydn, and Moan 
dern composers. My second girl, and a whole host of others. Thai 
after much friendly altercation and i6 an extravagant composer, Beetha 
zealous persuasion, I must allow, ven, with much fire and genius, « 
with my wife, I have myself taught whom my daughters are fond; M 
the violin; from which she now draws, he seems to have no compaaaoo in 
I can assure you, a very rich and the feebler hand, and leas pfinl 
mellow tone, and displays a very and flexible fingers, of an oM mid 
graceful and flowing bow-hand. and, in playing his restless sod w 

Your female readers may perhaps pricious accompaniments, 1 shedi 
smile here at the vulgarity of my often be in hazard of being leftlte 
taste. I can, however, assure suen hind in the course, did not 
delicately sensitive readers, that this daughter kindly relax in her nfhft 
instrument was frequent in the fair ty, remembering I am not thejag 
hands of the ladies in my younger horse, Childers, I once was. Whd 
years ; and I still recollect the ani- I meet among my collection of twj 
motion and fascinating movements sic some piece which strikes we a 
of elegance and grace which they peculiarly excellent, but oottfpsd 
displayed in the use of it ; forming a for other instruments, I often begnfi 
singular contrast to that BtifF, unva- the tedium of a winter day. by n 
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meddling its parts, to suit the more 
limited nmaetl forces of our family 
cbcle. Or, while I stroll in my gar- 
den, «r mend my tackle, or proceed 
dowly to the trouting-stream, I de- 
rise little airs and mottivos, which, 
under a fictitious name, often become 
favourites in some of the neighbour- 
ing families. At other times, my 
girls sing to me, in the simple, un- 
ommeuted style 1 have taught them, 
some of the detached airs of Leo and 
Viaei, these great and venerable mas- 
ters, or some of the sacred and deep- 
ly-impassioned duets of Pergolesi ; 
while I, seated at my double-keyed 
harpsichord, preserve alive my know- 
ledge of the science, by dropping in 
the accompanying chords of tno- 
raugh-bass. At times, however, o- 
WMame, 1 confess, by the tender ex- 
citement of the moment, I find roy- 
*tf unconsciously breaking in, with 
my feebler and less flexible voice, 
upon the more melting and liquid 
nates of my daughters. These are 
composers for whom 1 acknowledge 
m decided partiality, and than 
worn, I do believe, none ever felt the 
powerful impulse of a purer, nobler, 
frmare lively, creative fancy : and if 
they cannot show some of the cun- 
ms and elaborate wonders, or exces- 
sively polished ingenuities, of more 
modern composers, they display, at 
hast — what to me harmonises better 
pith the susceptible, yet subdued 
feelings of age, — a simple and ma- 
Wc gravity of style, — a continued 
0nm g£ masculine melody, original 
mthont effort, — and a deep, yet un- 
Mfcntatieus science, at all times sub- 
^ fienl to the purpose of kindling 
HA sustaining emotion. This strong 
pftdilection for what is regarded by 
as rude and antiquated, but 
I assuredly esteem the triumph 
Hi perfection of art, I foster and 
Wantage in my daughters, because 
MM that a pure, unvitiated taste, 
p e m e of the arts, naturally and in- 
mimhlj extends its chastening and 
MUeetive influence to the others, 
-ms passion for these great and 
■ac rabie masters was nursed in me 
f my venerated uncle, who passed 
manOt years of his early life in lta- 
fr when these gifted men were yet 
t 'their glory, and when that simple, 
iprttic, and dignified gravity of 
yle> emanating from the Church, 
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diffused a portion of its vigour, and 
its manly and chastened graces, into 
every species of musical composition. 
There is another, often a melancholy 
•eduction, which leads me to linger 
over such impressive compositions. 
They recal to me more vividly the 
memory of this most revered ana pa- 
ternal relative. I then seem, as it 
were, again to behold him, with all 
his softened benignity of counte- 
nance, seated at his harpsichord, and 
to hear his rich, and finely-mellowed 
voice, pouring forth to my young 
ears a delicious stream of sound, 
while his quiet, yet feeling and man- 
ly graces, make some strain of Jo- 
melli or Basse sink impressively and 
ineflhceably on my heart. I think 1 
yet see him, measuring time by the 
equal motion of his hand, while we 
sung some delightful duet of these 
composers ; that I yet hear his voice, 
which breathed the accents of true 
expression, taking up the subject, 
with his energetic precision, and in 
fugue pursuing me ; while, as the 
pure and skilfully-devised harmony 
draws, iu growing power and rich- 
ness, to the close, 1 seem yet to see 
the placid and tender cast of his 
features becoming more animated, 
the mild lustre of his eye waxing 
brighter ; that 1 yet hear, as it were, 
to me, his zealous, admiring disciple, 
his delicious words of approval amt 
encouragement, and that I yet feel 
the affectionate grasp of his hand. 
Ah ! to me hallowed and soften- 
ing recollections, may the chill of 
age never blot ye from my memo- 
ry ! May my susceptibility to the 
tender and impassioned creations 
of so sublime a science still glow 
and vibrate within me unimpaired ! 
These tender remembrances are what 
have endeared and made sacred to 
me such compositions : and you will* 
forgive an old man for saying, that, 
when seated in my uncle's venerable 
arm-chair, in a summer evening, 
while the old chesnut-tree in front 
of my house casts a portion of its 
dark shadow across the window, I 
listen to my dear girls, while they 
sing some of these hallowed favour- 
ites of my youth, 1 often feel my 
eyes begin to moisten, and am obli- 
ged to turn aside, to disguise my emo- 
tion, while there rushes upon me the 
memory of that gentle ana benignant 
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being, who cherished my early fond- 
ness for so divine an art; and who 
led me, not into the rugged and slip- 
pery path of ambition, but to ,tne 
tranquil pleasures of sequestered and 
contemplative solitude. 

You may, perhaps, here be inclined 
to ask. Is my whole time devoted to 
the recreations 1 have now described ? 
and is my reading confined to the 
Gardener's Calendar, to die pages of 
the musical Hawkins, or Burney, or 
to old Evelyn the Forrester, or the 
venerable father of Anglers? I do 
confess. Sir, my literary pursuits are 
now more limited than they once 
were ; and with respect to these, my 
taste, I fear, will appear to some of 
your readers nearly as antiquated as 
in music. As I do not read, to be- 
come either an antiquary, a linguist, 
or a politician, and being free from 
the calls of peculiar and exclusive 
study, which a learned profession de- 
mands, my literary avocations, you 
may presume, are neither very deep 
nor very various. At an early period 
in life 1 was, however, mucn devo- 
ted to an extensive range of literary 
study and pursuit, and my ardour 
and avidity carried me through the 
most esteemed productions in the 
European languages. Since then, 
however, thiB insatiate passion for 
excursive reading has gradually 
grown weaker within me ; and, ex- 
cepting the heroic romances of die 
Italians, the “ Oberon," or “ Idris" 
of Wieland, or some of his numerous 
novels, or the Idylls of Gesner, I 
now seldom, in reading, depart from 
the field of our own language. For 
1 am now old enough to be con- 
vinced of the folly of exploring, with 
a never-tiring curiosity, the literary 
territory of other countries, for what, 
to him who can diligendy seek, may 
be found, in equal richness, and beau- 
ty, and power, among the highly- 
gifted authors of our own land. I 
am fond, enthusiastically fond, of 
poetry ; not, indeed, of that ostenta- 
tiously splendid and elevated kind, 
which seeks to command admiration; 
but rather of that which affects, and 
wins upon me irresistibly, by its un- 
obtrusive and touching simplicity; 
of that, of which our early drama- 
tists exhibit such impressive ex- 
amples, and of which I find a mine 
which never satiates, in the smaller 


pieces of Greene, of Withers, tad in- 
numerable detached passages of Old 
Daniel, and Michael Drayton. Of 
that poetry, which more exclusively 
describes the fair and diversified 
scenes of Nature, I have ever been a 
constant and devoted lover. 1 do 
not so much mean that which is 
solely descriptive, in which the au- 
thor is the sole prolocutor, as that 
which assumes dramatic form, and 
in which Nature, lovely and inviting 
in herself, acquires a more interest- 
ing locality, and additional beauty 
and animation, from those personage* 
who move and act, amidst her varied 
and contrasted scenes. Hence, those 
plays of Shakespeare, in which the 
characters, for a time, move amidst 
the most enchanting rural scenes— 
the “ Arcadia" of Shirley — the “ Ssd 
Shepherd" of Jonaon, — and,inTas6o, 
the flight, and rural seclusion of fo- 
minia, — in Berni, the description of 
the fair Paradise, smiling amidst the 
wild and barren mountains, where 
Atalanta retains, in seclusion, the im- 
petuous Ruggiero, — and, in Ariosto* 
those delicious scenes of pastonl 
quiet and repose, which succeed the 
splendour of tournaments, the nge 
of combats, and the din of battles,— 
have ever been most healthful to my 
fancy, most cheering to ray heart 
In reading such pieces, I feel H 
once impressively, that there ii ia- 
deed a poetry, which has its seal 
deeper in our nature, and touches, 
with a more irresistible hand, tlx 
chords of our affections, than mn& 
which, in these times, has sprang*? 
amongst us. My daughters some- 
times on this point gently attemp 
to shake my scepticism, by dtinj 
some passages from our living poet* 
and especially from the pages of i 
noble peer ; but, as they have nett 
yet heard the empty and dogmati- 
cal lispingB of any of your fund 
blue-stockings, I easily bring that 
back to a proper feeling of nstsn 
and poetry, by repeating some pm 
sage from Drayton or Spenser, urik 
ing, yet natural, and imprndvd] 
simple in its conception ; rich, ** 
copious, and significant, ia fid 
stream of living language, wh ich pe 
tures forth, with vividness andpemw 
those scenes they so much love, ad 
of which they so truly ftd the * 
wakening influence. They then com 
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prebend how different is true poetry, 
from that which seems often to be 
boilt upon the cold, formal, and ill- 

S sed rules of rhetoric ; that she 
not to raise her hand, with an 
air of defiance and command, but 
rather to be like those noble, virtu- 
ous, and agonized heroines of the 
drama, who, forgetful of every thing 
but their afflictions, speak, without 
effort, the simple and subduing lan- 
guage of Nature and of the pas- 
sions. 

You may perhaps think it strange, 
fhatl say scarce any tiling of the 
works of more modern poets. But, 
Sir, I have a .strong liking for those 
which have in them a smack and re- 
lish of age, and which, like the 
fruit of my orchard, have become 
mellowed by keeping. Hence it is, 
that I especially look upon old Chau- 
ocr— the “ mirror of Magistrates” — 
Spencer, and the Dramatists of the 
great era, as the most luscious of all 
winter fruits ; which, (to preserve 
the figure,) when many of our fair- 
cat modern Magnums, and Leding- 
tona, and Golden Pippins, have be- 
come shrivelled and wrinkled in a 
reason, still retain the rich abun- 
dance of their juices, with a dash of 
original piquancy and tartness, to 
make them tell upon the palate. 

By such a course of delightful 
■tudy, I guard fas it seems to me) 
against that coldness and aridity of 
mind, so apt to steal upon age ; and, 
aided by tne nature of my amuse- 
ments, communicate to my fancy 
remewhat of the buoyancy, and rich- 
ness, and elasticity of youth. These 
great productions, in the delightfully 
ngorous tone they impart to the 
mind, may be likened to those rich 
and fragrant essences, which com- 
municate without exhaustion, to 
whatever approaches them, a balmy 
and delicious odour; or to the soft 
and refreshing dews, which ascend 
from a full and gentle river; and 
which, amidst the parching heats of 
summer, diffuse beauty, and luxu- 
riant bloom, along its hanks. I may 
add, that I am a great peruser of 
Hres — those of Walton, and Sir 
Thomas North’s Plutarch, are to me 
a never-tiring repast But to me 
rire moat enchanting of all hooks, in 
this way, is the Life of John Buncle. 
How shall I describe the delight 
vor,. xi. 
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which his graphic and vigorous de- 
scriptions of the picturesaue, and 
awful solitudes, into which nis wan- 
derings led him, have imparted to 
me ! — There are, in the hook, so 
many solemn and fine-toned renun- 
ciations of the world, contrasted with 
so many repentant returns to it ; 
such interesting descriptions of the 
loveliness of his wives, and the grace 
of their soft domestic virtues — (and, 
we may presume, his sincerity, for 
he married evep till the seventh 
time) ; added to this, he has so true 
an eye to Nature — is so skilful, and 
devoted a brother of the angle — and 
mingles with his lighter matter so 
many impressive maxims in morals, 
and such singular and fanciful specu- 
lations in Theology, that, next to the 
pathetic, pastoral Burns, John Bun- 
cle is my bosom companion in my 
walks and fishing excursions. But I 
now hasten to draw this long, and, I 
fear, tedious communication, to a 
close. You may perceive, that 1 feel 
too impressively the grandeur of na- 
ture to be forgetful of that humble 
and devout homage which is due from 
all to its Great Author. 1 have care- 
fully inculcated on my chilc(jren sound 
and just religious principles, and have 
endeavoured to inspire them with an 
ardent piety, constant and abiding 
in the heart, humble, yet which, in 
its humility, does not seek to lower 
or trample upon the glorious capaci- 
ties of our nature. I have most cau- 
tiously guarded their minds from 
the influence of that sickly, obtrusive 
cant, which, at all times, and in all 
places, is ever proclaiming its dull, 
comfortless, irreverent creed ; — than 
which 1 know not a mental disease 
more destructive of all real dignity 
and energy of character, or more 
dissimilar to the healthful and en- 
nobling spirit of pure and rational 
religion. Of old, an eloquent phi- 
losopher feigned Virtue appearing a- 
roong men, and drawing to herself 
all hearts, by the transcendant beau- 
ty of her demeanour, and the irresis- 
tible chasteness and dignity of her 
attractions. To this, as a powerful 
contrast, I might say, were Religion, 
such as the deceased fancies of many 
of her votaries represent her, to ap- 
pear similarly personified, the re- 
pulsive cast of her lean and wither- 
ed features and her stern eye — from 
3 N 
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which there beamed no diffusive 
charity or melting commission — 
would, I think, even make her zeal- 
ous followers start affrighted, at the 

they had so long, in tile vain delusion 
of their hearts, sacrificed. 

When we do not go to church, as 
the parish church is many miles dis- 
tant, I generally make my daughters 
read aloud, upon the Sundays, a ser- 
mon of South, or Donne, or Tillot- 
son ; or I read to them myself, 
some of the “ Resolves’* of racy, and 
vigorous old Feltham ; and I nave a 
peculiar pleasure in making them re- 
mark, in this favourite author, the 
vein of original and masculine think- 
ing, which lurks beneath his rude 
fantastic language, and the occa- 
sional displays of rich poetical feel- 
ing and ingenuity which shine 
forth in his numerous figurative and 
metaphorical illustrations. During 
the summer, these prelections are ge- 
nerally held beneath the shade of 
the spreading chesnut tree, or in a 
small embowered hermitage, close to 
the rivulet in my garden. In the 
evening, after our stated devotions, 
and as a fitting conclusion to the de- 
vout instructions of the day, we sing 
some of the sacred, and tenderly 
supplicatory and impressive pieces 
of Pergolesi’s “ Stabat Mater , and 
then retire to rest, filled with .those 
softened and hallowed emotions, and 
sublime aspirations, which are a- 
mong the purest and most acceptable 
©Sfenngs to true religion. 

Dunng the summer months, 1 am 
almost constantly in the open air, 
when the weather permits ; to which 
I chiefly ascribe the equable and vi- 
gorous health I have throughout 
life enjoyed. 1 am seldom at a loss 
for objects to occupy my attention ; 
and as 1 am willing to find satisfac- 
tion in very humble occupations, I 
may be seen at one time, perhaps 
leading my horse, or my daughters’ 
ponies to the pasture, or to drink at 
the stream ; at another, saunter- 
* ing carelessly along, with a Dutch 
hoe in my hand, and perhaps root- 
ing, from my gravel- walks, a thistle 
or bindweed, or giving to the bor- 
dering turf a sharper and a neater 
edge. At other times, like the ob- 
scure and flitting forms in Virgil's 
Elysian fields, I may be imperfectly 


descried wandering among my young 
plantations, and busily wielding my 
pruning-knife ; or, perhaps, I m 
seen thrusting a bush into a broken 
fence, or angling for small trout, to 
be used as pike-baits, on the mor- 
row ; — or, it may be, that my bees 
have cast, and the whole household 
are assembled, beneath some lofty I 
elm or ash, upon which they have I 
settled, — then I may be seen, swell- | 
ing the rude clanging chorus, which j 
is to lure them from their height, 
while, with great pertinacity and as- i 
siduity, 1 am knocking upon a sauce- 
pan or goblet — adding to the har- 
mony which my wife, at my elbow, 
is eliciting from a fish-kettle, or my 
old gardener with his dibble is draw- 
ing from a frying-pan. In short, I 
Sir, if my occupations are innocent, ; 
1 by no means allow myself to be : 
staggered by their seeming vulgari- i 
ty, or insignificance the pure and 
sparkling water, which springs from 
an obscure fountain, is still grateful | 
and delicious to my taste. 

Thus does my life steal softly i 
away, like a stream whose smooth ! 
waters glide imperceptibly by ; and i 
the sports and avocations which de- j 
lighted my youth still cheer and so- 
lace my age. The Greeks of old! 
feigned the goddess Chloris flying j 
through the air, and scattering roses ; 
wherever she went. Such have been j 
to me my innocent and tranquil re- ; 
creations ; they may well be said to 
hare been the precious flowers which , 
have spread around me a rich aadi 
balmy fragrance, and which even! 
yet, while 1 write, seem to me as 
fresh, as beautiful, and as del i ci ou sly I 
inviting as ever. Most of my friends i 
have long sinoe departed, some of j 
them after tempestuous and disas- 
trous struggles ; yet the going do mm j 
of my sun is glowing, yet p e ac e ful | 
and tranquil, and 1 perceive the! 
shadows slowly deepening, without 
emotion or disquiet. I shall yield 
up life amidst those deaf and tender 
aoooHkpa&iments, for which thou-! 
sands, in the abiding passion of their! 
nature, have fondly languished and! 
sighed in vain. I shall drop thssl 
mortal eareer, where first I took it! 
up — amidst those delicious scenes 
which knew ray early infancy : 1 
shall die in the very arms, so to 
speak, which nurtured me ; and my! 
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lut gentle straggles shall be hushed 
and composed by those who have 
spread a hallowed and serene joy 
around my sequestered life ; and who 
—shall 1 speak the last fond wish of 


humanity ? — shall long associate tne 
with the wildly-beautiful scenes a- 
mong which I now wander, and drop 
a tender and pious tear to my me- 
mory. Marcus. 
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Register of Baptisms . — Tom Weston. 

What great events ! how vast the change appears, 
In the short retrospect of thirty years ! 

The fate of nations, and the march of mind, 

Leave lagging ages thrown in shades behind ; 

For keen reflection, what a fruitful theme, 

Rieh as the fictions of a fairy dream ! 

Historians, sages, poets, find a scene 
In every court, in every village green. 

Tom Weston was a studious, thinking lad. 

Whose humble virtues made his parents glad ; 

His talents, too, perhaps increas'd their joy, 

For all who knew, admir'd, and lov'd the hoy, 

Till known o'er all the parish, gossip Fame 
Soon to die Rector told Tom W eston's name. 

This Rector, in sequester’d college bred. 

Had store of learned lumber in his head ; 

But, void of taste, and careless of display. 

The mingled mass in rich confhsion lay ; 

The laws of nature, and the works of art — 

All things he knew— except the human heart : * 
Inclin’d with faithfulness nis flock to feed ; 

With will to drive — but wanting skill to lead ; 
Upright in conduct, as in heart sincere, 

In virtue rigid, and in life austere ; 

Unskill'd to bend, and meekly suffer wrong. 

Warm in his friendship, in resentment strong, 

He wish'd to see the parish stand in awe. 

His precepts gospel, and his will the law : 

If some poor napless straggler left the track. 

No kind entreaty woo'd the wanderer back ; 

Instead of modest troth’s persuasive (harms. 

Pride, anger, rage, were instantly in arms ; 

In short, it was this worthy Rector's fate 
To spring to life at least an age too late. 

Such was the man who felt well pleas’d and proud, 
Co call Tom Weston from the vulgar crowd ; 

To nurse his talents, warm his youthful mind. 

With brighter hopes, ideas more refin'd ; 

While to the Rectory Tom his steps would bend. 

His fond heart whispering, he haa found a friend ! 

. ’Tie thus, the florist finds some humble flower. 

And bids it blossom near his favourite bower ; 

He loves the plant, because R gives him joy. 

When selfish pleasures all his mind employ : 

Such was the Hector's love, and such the village boy. 
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For three long years, each Sunday, foul or fair, 

Tom ne'er was absent from the house of prayer ; 

Would sometimes, after sermon, stop to dine. 

And list to hear the Rector's rhetoric shine. 

Tom's active mind had now begun to soar. 

Untrodden fields, most anxious to explore : 

Alas ! a dangerous maze before him lay — 

A flowery path — but wildly devious way ! 

From Gallia's land, a meteor, blazing far. 

Was hail'd, as Freedom's bright and morning star ; 

And many a loyal British heart beat high. 

To mark the splendour of that halcyon sky ; 

Unapprehensive of the giant form. 

The demon hovering in the gathering storm ; 

Unseen, the cloud, precursor of the flood. 

Which soon descended in a shower of blood ! 

Tom Weston's unsuspicious heart was warm. 

And Freedom sounded with seductive charm ; 

And while his breast with generous ardour glow'd. 

He hail'd the goddess from her bright abode : 

His friend, the Rector, with suspicious ear. 

Heard every plaudit as it echo'd near. 

One day, some friends, for social converse met. 

With Tom, were round the Rector's table set ; 

France soon became the burden of their song, 

And, with the Rector, every change was wrong ; 

Discussion grew — and Tom, more warm than wise. 
Accustom'd still to speak without disguise. 

Took part with those who hail'd the rising sun. 

And Gallia's day of happiness begun ; 

Unconscious still that he could give offence 
By what appear'd to him plain, common sense. 

An ! heedless youth ! — his mind a guileless page. 

Though, credulous, unskill'd in party rage 1 

Next week he went, with heart elate and gay. 

To see the Rector in his usual way ; 

A menial servant, smiling, bade him wait ; 

The Rector's called, and comes in haughty state ; 

For since the party from the Rectory pass a. 

His wrath, well nurs’d, had grown and gather'd fast ; 

All times unskiU’d his passions to control. 

Thus burst the tempest boiling in his soul : 

“ What brought you here ? — I hate your face to see 
“ You took a pride, Sir, in opposing me ! 

” Seditious rascal l — ingrate ! — there's the door — 

“ Begone ! — and let me see your face no more !" 

No doubt, the furious Rector's fiery zeal 
Was fann'd by interest in his country's weal ; 

But, injudicious, fierce, and ill applied, a 

He cured no error, while he wounded pride ; 

For Tom, thus rudely from the Rectory driven. 

Felt that an insult ne'er to be forgiven ; 

Rage fir'd his heart, while frenzy whirl'd his brain ; 

He sought a friend, and pour'd his mental pain. 

“ I'm nought surpris'd,” this artful friend replies. 

Insidious pleasure sparkling in his eyes ; 

“ Why should you blush ? — go triumph in the tale ; 

“ Im glad to find you’ve seen within the veil; 
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“ Have seen expos'd, in proper point of view, 

“ The servile, sneaking, naughty, canting crew ; 

“ With cunning statesmen all in league combin'd, 
tl To fix their fetters on the free-born mind : 

“ Too long we've bow'd beneath their iron yoke, 

“ But, thanks to France, the galling chains are broke ; 
“ And man shall flourish, happy, wise, and free, 

“ When hypocrites and tyrants cease to be !" 

Thus, while his philtres sooth'd the rankling wound. 
The subtle poison readv entrance found ; 

Tom had not been of tnose who join the throng. 
Indifferent if their faith be right or wrong ; 

He controversy, creeds, and systems read. 

And to his Bible some attention paid ; 

Some gospel mysteries he could not conceive ; 

But hesitated still to disbelieve : 

When Reason’s lamp could not a light supply. 

He dar’d to doubt, but never to deny ; 

Free will and fate full many a thought had cost. 

In raetaphysic's misty labyrinths lost. 

Now, with resentment rankling in his mind. 

His passions unsubdued, his friend unkind. 

The Rector 8 faults were placed against his creed. 

And Tom, a poor, unstable, shaken reed. 

With pride the parson scorn'd — the church despis'd. 
And other studies more important priz'd ; 

In devious wilds of sophistry he ran. 

Till Mirabeau confirm'd what Hume began ! 

Ere Tom was wreck'd on Pyrrho's dismal shore. 
Love taught his heart a more delightful lore. 

Amelia Johnson, mild as summer morn. 

And pure as dew-drop on the verdant thorn. 

Of chaste simplicity the guileless child. 

He saw and lov'd — and she approving smil'd : 

Of gentle manners, easy, ductile mind. 

Her form was graceful, and her heart was kind ; 

To chase his griefs, and heal his wounded pride. 

She blush'd consent — the nuptial knot was tied : 

And now the Rector's insults all forgot, 

Tom clasp'd his bride, and bless'd his happy lot. 

There is a pause in every earthly joy. 

And Love, the balm of life, is not the sole employ ; 
Sometime they drank from his delicious springs. 

Nor had a thought to spare on priests and kings ; 

But business, and the varied cares of life. 

Led Tom to hear again of Gallia's strife ; 

Led him to mingle with a hot-brain'd train. 

Devout admirers of Voltaire and Paine : 

Tom’s wit was keen, his arguments profound. 

He saw his eloquence with success crown'd ; 

Priestcraft and monarchy were now decried. 

And even a God, or doubted, or denied ! 

• Amelia too, that meek and modest fair. 

Her husband's joy, sole object of his care. 

By love's fond ties, and woman’s weakness gain’d. 
Renounced the faith she had through life maintain'd ; 
And she would talk of prejudice, how strong — 
Perfectibility a darling song — 

The dawn of truth — the boundless powers of mind — 
Omnipotent to renovate mankind ! 
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Such this fair votary of the soeptic school, 

Tlie guileless maid, now turn'd a giddy, prattling fool. 

Think not I seek to stain a brother’s name. 

While truth requires that I the Rector blame : 

For Tom, who nated Kings, and mock’d at Heaven, 

Was from the fold by bigot fury driven ; 

While kind remonstrance, smiles, and accents mild. 

Might to the path restor’d this erring child. 

Retain’d a loyal subject to his king. 

And chok’d tne tares his rashness made to spring. 

Amelia now a tender mother seen. 

Led her twin children o’er the village green; 

A playful girl, and active, manly boy. 

Their mother’s pride — their father’s hope and joy. 

Alas ! no joy had Thomas Weston now ; 

Deep clouds of care sat lowering on his brow ! 

By rigid virtue scorn’d, by prudence shunn’d. 

Oppress’d by poverty, by tradesmen dunn’d ; 

Now with himself, and all the world at strife. 

With not a hope beyond the present life. 

He view’d the scene of more than midnight gloom. 

Plunged in the dark abyss, and hurried to the tomb. 

To pious mindB there seems some pleasing grace 
Still absent from a female sceptic’s face ; 

Her cheek may glow, her sparkling eye may shine. 

And round her ivory neck dark ringlets twine ; 

Light on her lip the smile of Love may play, 

Stm to the mind will restless Fancy stray. 

And sigh, to find a dark and dreary void. 

Life’s noblest bliss unknown and unenjoy’d ; 

Hence absent all that Faith and Hope import. 

To elevate the soul and warm the heart. 

Yet was Amelia, in domestic life. 

The tender mother, and the faithful wife ; 

But when they brought her husband’s breathless clay. 

One glance she cast — then shriek’d, and swoon’d away. 
Restor’d to life and intellectual pain. 

With fever'd veins, delirium seiz’d her brain ; 

Alternately she smil’d, and sigh’d, and sung, 

Tears on her cheeks, while frenzy rul’d her tongue; 

But while her speech in raving wildly ran. 

She begged and pray’d to bring some holy man ; 

But not that priest, with proud heart, stern send cold. 

Who rudely drove her Thomas from the fold — 

His presence would be hateful ; — I was next ; 

A peasant came in haste, with look perplex’d. 

And cried, " Oh, Sir ! — -if you have skill to save, 
u Tom Weston's widow’s hastening to the grave ! 

“ Long sh urni'd in life — seen with averted eye, 

“ The hapless wretch is left alone to die ! 

“ Her conscience waken’d— death approaches fast — ^ 

“ Good Sir, make h a s t e er e Mercy s hour he past T 

I went with speed— the shuddering victim lay. 

While life’s last foe, grim, hover’d ocr his prey ; 

Her lip was livid, and the fiend Despair 
Sat in ner eye, with wildly-frightfiil glare ! 

As I approach’d, she cast an anguish'd look. 

While an her frame with strong emotion shook ; 
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With keen convulsive grasp she seiz'd my arm, 

And cried, " Have you the power or skill to charm 
“ These demon spectres, hovering o’er my bed ? 

“ Ah, no ! — they wait till life's last spark is fled ! 

“ And then— On ! speak — and say, what then remains > 
“ Annihilation— nr still future pains ! 

“ For taught to doubt — to disbelieve— -deny — 

“ I fearless liv’d — but now — I dread to die ! 

" All, all is dark — obscure — but if there be 
“ A fixture state — what place remains for me ! 

11 My faith renounced — my children unbaptiz’d — 

“ Heaven’s mercy scorn’d — Almighty power despis’d ! 

“ My babes will you from dark perdition save ? 

“ Oh, say you’ll guide their views beyond the grave ! 

“ Oh ! hear a wretch ! — a sinner’s parting breath — 

“ Oh ! — pray to shield me from this worse than death !"• 
Ere I could raise my hands the spark was gone — 

The troubled spirit fled to worlds unknown. 

I could not leave the helpless orphans there. 

The home of sadness, sorrow, and despair ; 

Beneath my roof the weeping pair were brought ; 

They fondly look’d, and listen a, as I taught ; 

I saw, with joy, their ductile minds expand. 

For Heaven had bless’d the labours of my hand. 

When to the sacred font the twain were led. 

Full many a tear was in th’ assembly shed ; 

Not tears of grief, but tenderness ana love. 

While ardent prayers were pour’d to Heaven above. 
They live — and still my friendly counsel seek ; 

Their conduct blamless, as their minds are meek : 

I watch them with parental, kind regard, 

And in their filial fondness have my rich reward. 


Register of Marriages . — Frank Dickson . 

Although the dim and bounded view of man 
The ways of Providence can seldom scan. 

Its secret paths unable to descry. 

Undrill’d to see the wherefore and the why ; 

Yet sometimes we can clearly trace below 
What pangs from guilt — what ills from folly flow. 
And mark, in life, when comes, in sequent train, 

A youth of pleasure, and an age of pain. 

We saw Frank Dickson, in his early prime. 
Most proudly start, to run a match with time ; 
Saw mm in Folly’s paths unthinking tread ; 

Heap wrongs ana woes on Widow Wilmot’s head ; 
With joy unseemly hail the welcome day. 

When she before him cold and lifeless lay : 

His future progress speaks in truth severe, 

A moral lesson — if the world would hear ! 

When death had snapt the matrimonial chain, 
Frank gladly thought his youth renew’d again ; 
Blest with his partner’s better half — her wealth, 

A frame robust, uninterrupted health, 

To all the giddy joys of life alive. 

He deem’d himself still young at fifty-five ! 
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No chfld to plague, or claim a parent's care, 

A boundless prospect lay before him fair ; 

And Frank resolv d to riot unrestrain'd. 

Till Pleasure's cup should to the dregs be drain'd : 

(< No more," he cried, “ the slave of nuptial vows, 

“ Nor e'er again curs'd with a jealous spouse ; 

“ I, like the bee, will rove from flower to flower, 

“ Amidst the varied sweets in Pleasure’s bower ; 

“ My sun of life shall now unclouded shine, 

“ Wnile beauty’s wanton lip is bath'd in sparkling wine F 

He sees his hours in swift succession pass, 

W inged with the venal kiss and jovial glass ; 

His health and wonted vigour now decay'd. 

Till art is called to languid nature's aid ; 

Imagination fans his former flame ; 

Though changed the man, the heart is still the same. 

“ Shall I refuse," he cries, “ the cup to taste, 

“ Because I may the luscious potion waste ? 

“ I feel the fire of youth in every vein ! 

*( why should I then the heart's warm wish restrain ? 

“ Mine be the joys that wine and woman give ! 

“ But these denied — then let me cease to live !" 

Thus wicks burn fastest when the oil is done. 

And broader far appears the setting sun ; 

A gentle breeze will fan a sraould'ring fire. 

While flickering flames by ruder gales expire. 

Frank’s fancy wander’d still in fairy bower. 

And fondly hover'd o'er a wild wood-flower. 

That blush'd and blossom'd in the secret shade ; 

For Sally Richards seem'd a cottage maid. 

The Muse might tell how graceful was her air, 

Her smile how winning, and her face how fair : 

I check my pen, — why should the fancy warm 
To paint a venal syren's every charm ? 

For such was Sally — pupil from that school 
Where Prudence sleeps, and Wisdom plays the fool ! 

She knew that Francis would no price deny. 

To purchase charms, and love, that gold could buy. 

Her plan was laid, her secret spring prepar'd. 

And Sal, rejoicing, saw the bird ensnar'd. 

But when she found how ardent was his flame, 

She changed her purpose — play'd a deeper game — 

To form a contract tnat should last for life ; 

Yes, she would be Frank Dickson's lawful wife ! 

And soon she felt she had her prey secure. 

Her conquest certain, and her triumph sure. 

I need not tell the meretricious art 

That she employ’d, to lure a worthless heart : 

Suffice to say, his blandishments were vain. 

Each golden offer spum’d with proud disdain ; 

While outraged Virtue, in her native grace. 

Was counterfeited in her syren face. 

At first, his passion was a sensual flame, 

It now assum'd a nobler, purer name ; 

For Sally's virtues with such lustre shone. 

That he resolv'd to live for her alone ! 

To make such guileless innocence his wife, 

And lead a long and spotless, happy life ! 

His purpose could no longer be delay'd — 

His heart and hand were offer'd to tne maid ; 
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While lawyers should in haste a deed prepare, 

That she and her's alone his wealth might heir. 

For Folly thus glass-beads and baubles shine 
Bright as the diamond from the Eastern mine. 

With sparkling eye, and softly- lisping tongue. 

She bade him think how old, and she how young. 
u I thank you. Sir — but this can never be : 

“ Farewell !" the said, “ and think no more of me !’* 

I need not say how oft he went and came. 

While she at every visit fann'd his flame ; 

At last, with due delay, to save her pride. 

With well-feign'd modesty the fair complied. 

When they before me to the altar came, 

A strange sensation shot through all my frame ; 

I saw the blushing bride, with downcast eye. 

Gaz'd on her blooming face, and heav'd a sigh ; 

She seem'd a rose-bud, sweet as summer morn. 

Bound to a hoary, leafless, blighted thorn ; 

I felt it grief, to think the garden’s pride 
Should be to loathsome, church-yard hemlock tied ! 

For as I mark’d her modest, dimpling smile, 

I deem'd her artless bosom free from guile : 

I thought what Frank was thirty years ago. 

Thought of his aims, and Widow Wilmot’s woe ! 

Then, Avarice could his sordid soul inspire. 

Now, smoking ashes from a wasted fire. 

Which neither light nor generous heat display'd. 

The sensual purpose of his mind betray'd. 

He from the altar led his blushing bride. 

And blooming Twenty lay by wither'd Sixty’s side ! 

Sally was skill’d to trifle, smile, and toy. 

Knew all the arts of loose, voluptuous joy ; 

She simper’d, wheedl’d, and contriv’d to rule. 

Her fondling grey-beard — vain, uxorious fool ! 

Some months nad pass’d — her matron shape express’d 
That Frank would be in all his wishes blest ; 

With gloating eye he gaz’d upon the fair. 

Fond Fancy musing on his infant heir. 

A phaeton’s purchased — daily she must ride. 

In safety seated by her husband's side. 

Time roll’d along, and, ere the year was done. 

His wither’d arms embraced an infant son. 

As winter snows before the smiles of May, 

So did the doting husband's strength decay ; 

Life’s lagging tide crept slowly through his veins. 

With rigid muscles, and rheumatic pains. 

He limp’d along, with feeble, halting limb. 

His speech was hollow, and his eyes grew dim. 

Her purpose gain’d, and her's the sole command. 

The reins were tighten’d in her skilful hand ; 

For she, in kindness, would assume the care 
That weight of years forbade her lord to bear. 

As slow, but surely, works the turning screw. 

She smil’d, and still his bands more tightly drew ; 

Till he at last, by struggling in his thrall. 

Made every fetter still more keenly gall ; 

For she would walk, and ride, and gad about, 

Had gossips in, and with her friends went out ; 
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While he, with aching heart, and anguish'd mind, 

Was to his couch with racking gout confin'd. 

How writh’d hia frame ! what rage his bosom swcfl'd ! 
When, from die window, he hia wife beheld 
Ride slowly o'er the lawn, in pheton placed. 

Her snow-white arm around the servant's waist ! 

And sometimes she would on his shoulder lean. 

In summer twilight, on the terrace green. 

And glance, and smile, with fondly wanton look. 

Till Francis’ soul with indignation shook ! 

Afraid to speak, unable to suppress 
The wrongs he felt, with tender, kind addreaa. 

His timid counsel he contriv'd to frame. 

As watchful only of her matron fame. 

Around his neck she laid her arm so sleek. 

Her slender fingers tapp'd his wrinkled cheek : 

“ This kiss, dear Frank ! shall speak my love and truth !" 

She press'd his wither'd lip— then turn'd, and wip'd her mouth ! 

Threescore-and-ten found Francis tir’d of life. 

While Sally bloom’d a buxom, wanton wife : 

She saw with joy six children round her rise. 

Hateful as serpents in her husband’s eyes. 

One day she placed the youngest on his knee. 

And said, " Now, William, kiss papa for me !" 

“ And must I bear,” he cried, “ this scorn from you ? 

“ Take your vile bantling from my blasted view f” 

He said, and grinn'd, in ghastly horror grim. 

While rage was quiv'ring in his every limb. 

“ Be calm, my love — I'm sure you know full well — 

She said, and whisper'd — what I must not tell ! 

Contempt and scorn his pride could ill sustain ; 

With boiling blood, and looks of proud disdain. 

He rais’d his arm — “ Nay, this,*' she cried, “ is worse — 

“ The child to lift its hand against its gentle nurse ! 

" Be quiet, deary — let your passion cool ; 

“ I'm loth to quarrel with a dotard fool !” 

Accumulating ills, with age combin'd. 

Now shed thick clouds and darkness o'er hia mind ; 

Till from his mem'ry would the present pass, 

As glides the image o'er the polish'd glass : 

The past — a chaos, jumbled in his brain. 

Much perish'd, ne'er to be recall'd again ! 

By toys amus'd, he fretted, smil'd, and sigh'd. 

Or. drivelling, fondled, scolded, laugh'd, and cried ; 

While Sally, lost to every female grace. 

Toy'd with her paramour before hia face ! 

Would pat poor Francis, with sarcastic leer. 

Then londly bawling, stun his startled ear. 

Till memory waking in his wither’d brain, 

Renew'd his woes — told his disgrace again ! 

If in his sight the playfrd children came. 

Their presence would his slumb'ring wrath inflame ; 

** Vile spawn — imps — filthy bastards !" he would cry, 

And glare upon them with a tiger's eye ; 

Then store around him — wring bis htfids, and weep, 

Till wearied Nature lull’d each sense asleep ! 

'Twas thus ten tedious, ling'ring years, were pass'd. 

His spouse afraid she ne’er would see the last ; 

Time on his wrinkled brow had writ fourscore. 

And ho was hfcst’ning to the long-wisud shore ; 
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When life's dim taper shed its parting beam, 

Returning reason glanced with transient gleam ; 

He eas’d around, and cried, “ Departed shade I— 

“ An ! Emily Wilmot ! — now thy wrongs are paid !** 

In seeming sadness, 6al approach (i the bed. 

To smooth the pillow for nit weary head ; 

To shun her hated sight he vainly tried — 

And shrinking from pollution's toueh, he cried, 

“ Shame to thy sex !— detested — " all was o'er — 

His pale lip quiver'd— end he breath'd no more ! 


Register of Burials*— -Emma Stirling. 

FaoM dark oblivion's gulf their names to save. 

Some climb the Alps, some stem the Arctic wave ; 
Lur'd by the noisy drum and trumpet's breath. 

Some scatter desolation, fire, and death : 

One on Parnassus proudly writes his name ; 

To brass and marble many trust for fame : 

So weak, so vain, this boasted being Man, 

His circle narrow, and bis time a span ! 

Here, in his last retreat, rise sculptur'd stone* 

'Midst foetid weeds, rank grass, and mould 'ring bones ; 
But moss-clad stones will crumble while we gaat. 

And polish'd brass with cank'ring rust decays ; 

Some nobler monument our names must save. 

If we would wish them known beyond the grave* * 

Amidst the crowds that undistinguish'd lie, 

Without a stone to draw the gazer’s eye. 

See where, in morning's dew, the daisy weeps. 

And gems the turf where Emma Stirling sleeps ! 

On Sundays, passing to the house of pray'r. 

With slacken’d pace, the peasant pauses there ; 

With lighter steps the little children tread. 

And strew their flow’rs above her grassy bed. 

Long, calm, and pleasant, Emma's morn of life, 

A thriving farmer's thrifty, cheerful wife : 

A rash adventurer sought her husband's aid. 

Though Prudence caution'd. Friendship was obey'd— 
The schemer bankrupt — lost the farmer's wealth. 

It sunk his spirits, undermin'd his health ; 

For small the wreck of fortune he could save. 

And disappointment laid him in the pave ! 

A flood of sorrow mourning Emma shed. 

But sighs and tears could not recal the dead ; 

And she, of fortune and her friend bereft. 

Had now to scan the little fate bad left ; 

The best provision for her wants she made— 

A small annuity, half-yearly paid ; 

And thus her pateful heart to Heav'n resign’d. 
Time's gentle hand restor’d the tranquil mind* 

She bad no child to claim a parent’s care ; 

But she was bless'd in many an orphan's pray'r ; 

Wide o’er the parish was her kindness felt. 

Her counsels wnisper'd, and her bounty dealt : 

When age and sickness bow'd the peasant's head. 

And want the inmate of his cheerless shed. 

Returning health oft smil'd at her command. 

While craving hunger bless'd her liberal band : 
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The urchin shiv'ring in the wintry storm. 

At Emma's door would shew his naked form. 

Assur'd, that she the ways and means would find. 

To wrap his limbs from frost and biting wind ; 

From richer friends, wide o'er the parish spread. 

She’d beg a blanket for the widow s bed ; 

A coat, to screen some orphan from the cold. 

While she her tale with such persuasion told. 

That Avarice, though reluctant to comply. 

Durst not her prayer importunate deny. 

When by her wealthy friends invited out, 

(For she had many, scatter’d round about,) 

Her work-bag still was dangling at her side, 

And she her knitting needles ceaseless plied ; 

Whoe’er the company, whate'er the sport. 

Was to the thrifty widow still nimporte ; 

Her friends would chide, while she would thus reply, 

“ I've pass'd my promise, and the time draws nigh — 

“ Hose for an orphan girl, and barefoot boy, 

“ And shall 1 disappoint diem of their joy r" 

One day a distant friend a visit paid — 
u You'll stop and dine ?" — “ Why, aunt, I'm much afraid 
“ This unexpected call — but if you’ll make 
“ No change for me, with pleasure I'll partake." 

“ Dear John, of all that claims a wise man’s care, 

“ The most unworthy is — a bill of fare ; 

“ I never of my board or larder boast ; 

“ But I can promise you both boil'd and roast !" 

The hour is come, the snow-white cloth is spread. 

The dishes serv'd — and grace devoutly said — 

Remov’d the cover from a gay tureen, 

Plain boil'd potatoes, rich and hot, are seen, 

And these, par excellence , the centre graced. 

Brown bread, and butter milk, in flank were placed ; 

The stranger star'd — u What means this fare, dear aunt? 

“ Speak plain — does it proceed from choice or want ?" 

“ Why should I blush to say, it springs from both ? 
u I cut my coat according to my cloth ; 

“ A liberal hand has drain'd my pocket dry — 
u A month must pass ere I can have supply." 

“ You must not thus — 1 will your bknker be ! 

“ Why should you blush to ask a loan from me ?" 
f< What ! ran myself in debt ? — that will I not ! 

“ 'Twould break my peace, disturb my happy lot !" 

Next week she in a pauper's hovel stood. 

And found the inmates wanting fire and food. 

Her purse was empty — something must be done ! 

A guinea borrow'd-— on the waters sown. 

Has warm’d the shiv'ring, dried the weeping eye. 

And to the hungry brought a rich supply ! 

Though some folks said that madness rul’d her mind. 

It has not prov'd of a contagious kind ; 

For since she slept beneath that turf of green, 

I have no symptoms of infection seen : 

Romantic Charity is now no more. 

And Wealth goes proudly past the poor man's door; 

But tears of fond remembrance still are shed 
Above the grassy turf that covers Emma's head ! 
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memoirs of the lifm op artemi; that ^ representation of a pecu- 
or pagarschapat, neae mount an d almost anomalous state of 
ababat, IN ARMENIA: prom the ^iety and manners, is at once vivid, 
original Armenian, writte:* simple, impressive, and calculated to 
BY himsblp. LONDON : TREOT- extend our knowledge of human na- 
TEL a WURTZ, Ac. ture, by exhibiting mankind, in cir- 

cumstances as dissimilar to our ha- 


1s this, said we, on perusing the 
Memoirs of Artemi, a piece of veri- 
table auto-biography ? or, is it not 
rather a clever imitation of the less 
abend and extravagant species of 
Oriental Romance, in which the 
characters and events are of course 
fictitious, but the manners drawn 
from the life ? In this questionable 
shape were our first impressions em- 
bodied. But, on looking more nar- 
rowly into this curious and singu- 
lar book, our doubts as to its au- 
thenticity vanished, and we were sa- 
tisfied that poor Artemi had really 
“ a local habitation and a name” in 
that comparatively unknown region, 
the manners and condition of wnich 
he bis described with so much art- 
less simplicity and truth. At the 
end of the book, too, we are furnish- 
ed with certain facts, which appear 
to corroborate the impression produ- 
ced by the work, and to furnish a 
clue for determining the genuineness 
of this singular record of the present 
moral, religious, and political condi- 
tion of Armenia. The Memoirs ter- 
minate with the arrival of Artemi in 
Petersburgh ; but, it seems, he after- 
ward* visited Paris, as commercial 
agent for an Armenian house in the 
Russian capital, and became ac- 
quainted with M. Saint Martin, who 
mentions him in his Memoirs* sur 
f ArmSnie , and states, that he render- 
ed important assistance to M. Kla- 
proth, in the translation of a work 
horn the Persian. Having acquired 
considerable property during his re- 
aidence in the French capital, it is 
added, that he has since set out on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, by the way 
of Constantinople, following in the 
footsteps of M. de Chateaubriand, 
with tne intention of publishing, on 
his return, a history of his travels and 
adventures, in imitation of that or- 
thodox Ultra. " Nous voila done 
tuffisamment instruits;” although, 
as far as the substantial merit of the 
book is concerned, it is of small im- 
portance whether the character of the 
hero be real or fictitious: it is enough, 


bitual experience, as it is possible to 
imagine. The satirical wit, and in- 
timate acquaintance with the vices 
and follies of men, displayed in the 
inimitable and immortal pages of Le 
Sage, are not the less relished and 
admired, though we are never for a 
moment cheated into a belief of the 
actual existence of such a non-de- 
script fiend as El Diable Cojuelo. 
Had the author professed to record 
any new facts in geography or science, 
the case, we admit, would have been 
different; but his object being to 
present a picture, the elements of 
which exist in every human bosom, 
we possess a means of verification, 
totally independent of the individu- 
ality of the hero, or the force of hu- 
man testimony. 

This book may be regarded as the 
best, if not the only, description 
which has yet been given to the 
world, of the manners, customs, and 
institutions of Armenia, and of part 
of Persia, and Russia in Europe: 
and this description is particularly 
recommended to our notice by the 
strange and novel elements of which 
it is composed. Ancient renown 
has here merged into that worst spe- 
cies of barbarism which lies on the 
confines of demi-civilization : the 
few remaining traces of patriarchal 
manners are forcibly contrasted with 
that oppression which seems every- 
where to prevail, and with the sor- 
did vices to which men, in the pri- 
mitive ages, were happily strangers : 
feodality, despoiled of its chivalrous 
and redeeming accompaniments, here 
presents itself in all the deformity of 
the most minute and inquisitive des- 
potism : government is nothing but 
a combination of banditti, under a 
leader whose sole object is war, ra- 
pine, and plunder : religion appears 
only in the shape of the most absurd 
ana ridiculous superstition, and, in 
spite of the universal ignorance which 
prevails, is scarcely able to maintain 
itself, on account of the profligacy, 
cupidity, and rascality of its minis- 
ters : property, and even life are in- 
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secure, because at the mercy of every 
petty Stareehine or petty tyrant of 
the district : in short, throughout the 
whole of the picture, we dimover the 
almost incessant predominance of 
cruelty, oppression, poverty, and mi- 
sery, aggravated by the darkest bigo- 
try, and the most furious religious 
schisms and animosities. Yet, even 
on this sombre canvass there are 
brighter spots, and some consoling 
examples of maternal tenderness, fi- 
lial piety, domestic virtue, and the 
mild and ennobling influence of reli- 
gion on the heart It is impossible not 
to sympathise with the sufferings of 
poor Artemi and his virtuous mother, 
or sufficiently to admire the patient 
fortitude with which they endur- 
ed their misfortunes, — finding some 
compensation for the barbarous and 
unfeeling brutality of their oppressors 
in the reciprocation of those virtues 
of the heart, which, wherever they 
appear, possess an indestructible 
cnarm, and never fail to secure the 
affectionate esteem and regard of 
every mind not dead to the native 
and unsophisticated impulses of hu- 
manity. 

Having said thus much by way of 
introduction, we shall now proceed 


circumstances, and allowed to give 
scope to the unrestrained bent or his 
genius, in the pursuit of knowledge, 
ft is impossible to calculate the emi- 
nence he might have attained ; but 
when we consider his necessitous si- 
tuation, his hardships, adventures, 
and sufferings, we cannot but admin 
that energy and firmness with which 
he appears to have conducted himself, 
nor can we refuse our wonder bow he 
withstood and triumphed, not only 
over private enemies, but the Maho- 
metan despots, who seemed determin- 
ed to resist his liberal views. It is 
scarcely imaginable, indeed, that in 
these times there could exist upon 
the face of the globe, even amidst the 
gloom of Mahometan superstition, 
such barbarity as appears to have 
actuated the Armenian ecclesiastics, 
and others in authority ; and few, we 
believe, will peruse with indiffer- 
ence Artemi’s account of the rude 
and unfeeling treatment he experi- 
enced from these tyrants, as well as 
from bis more wealthy and oppres- 
sive neighbours. Regardless even of 
the forlorn widow, they took delight 
in aggravating her sorrows, and a- 
dopted every possible means to pre- 
vent the education of her son, whom 


and his book, which are indeed the 
same thing ; and we do it with the 
greater pleasure, as it will afford us 
an opportunity of introducing our 
readers to the knowledge of scenes 
and characters, which, whatever may 
be their independent interest, have 
at least all the attractions of the no- 
vel, or rather unique , to recommend 
them. 

Artemi informs us, that he was 
born on the 20th of April 1774, in 
the town of Wagarschapat, near 
Mount Ararat, towards the east of 
Armenia. His father was not rich, 
and died while our hero was only 
four years old, leaving himself, witn 
another brother and sister, to the care 
of their mother. Artemi was the 
younger brother, and seems to have 
early evinced indications of superior 
genius. He delighted to listen to 
the traditional narratives handed 
down from antiquity, and betrayed 
an attachment to intellectual pur- 
suits, which neither envy nor malice, 
embittered by poverty, could over- 
come. Placed in more propitious 


qualified, and admitted in her life- 
time, into the office of die priest- 
hood. The following statement will 
give the reader some idea of Raster* 
refinement : — 

I learned (says he) all that was requi- 
site, and in September 1780 I went t» 
the church to evening service, and read, 
fbr the first time, the Psalms presc rib ed 
for the occasion by our ritual. The ma- 
licious envy of the stmrtckime*, (ek) ere, 
chiefs,) who were present, and whose 
children, unable to read, were employed 
in agricultural and domestic occupation, 
instantly burst forth. Without waitfeg 
till I hud finished, 44 Wby, n cried they 
to the priest, 44 dost thou allow this beg- 
gar-brat to read here? He will not do 
what our children do. Give him a s e nd 
thrashing, and send him about bis bast- 
ness.” The feeble-minded priest, be Us 
solicitude to please them, forgot the dig- 
nity of his office, and the sanctity of tbs 
place, and, stepping up to me, gave me 
a violent slap on the face, and drove ms 
from the altar. My mother, overwhelm- 
ed by this behaviour of the priest, sunk 
senseless to the ground. She, too, was 
beaten, turned out of the church by cum- 
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mand of the star schines, and driven home. 
No sooner was this riotous service over, 
than the stanching* ordered the desotnek 
(txthmg-^xan) to keep a vigilant eye on 
aoe, and not allow nta moinent*s leisure, 
that f might not occupy myself with any 
thing but the usual labours. “ This 
nggod son of an impudent beggar would 
firin set up for a p er s on of learning, and 
pines hhnsrif on a level with our chil- 
dren ! (as if their children could read.) 
Let him go and drive cattle, work in the 
Adda, make water muddy ; in short, we 
charge you to beat every thing like learn- 
ing’ omt of hi * head .** A truly liberal di- 
rection, and worthy of the heads and 
hearts of my countrymen ! 

This inhuman treatment, as must 
have been expected, sunk deep into 
the heart of nis mother. She, how- 
ever, contrived to conceal her an- 
guish, in order to comfort and en- 
courage her son ; and, at the same 
time, gave him some salutary exhort- 
ations. 

Previous to her marriage, she had 
been a Mahometan, but had renoun- 
ced I&lamism for the Christian Faith, 
no doubt, the principal cause of her 
own and her son's persecution, but, 
at the same time, the bnly ground of 
her support and consolation. Like 
the ancient Martyrs, she rejoiced to 
mflfer for righteousness, — bade Arte- 
mi remember the injunction of our 
Saviour, €€ If a man smite thee on 
the one cheek, turn to him the other 
also," — and assured him, that if the 
wicked spared him not even in the 
temple of God, his wrath would be 
so much the more fiercely roused to 
punish them for it in another world, 
and to avenge the putrage done to 
them. Thus did she endeavour to 
soothe and to cheer him ; but at last, 
unable longer to suppress the anguish 
ofher soul, she sunk into despair, and 
began to ernpe the day of her birth, 
and murmur against the dispensa- 
tions of Providence. Here Artemi 
strove to pacify her in the best man- 
ner be could ; and his youthful ef- 
forts were so far successful, that her 
at length subsided into silent 
sorrow. At the same time, either to 
relieve her oppressed and wounded 
heart, or to promote his instruction, 
she related all that had befallen her, 
from her earliest infancy till that 
rime. Deprived of her father in child- 
hood, she was compelled tP flee with 


her mother to Eriran, from the plun- 
dering cruelty of the marauders, who 
pillaged and laid waste her native 
country. Their object was to pro- 
ceed from thence to Wagarscha- 
pat, where they understood the in- 
habitants lived in the enjoyment of 
peace and plenty. They nad not, 
however, travelled two days, when 
they were attacked by the Lesgians, 
a plundering tribe, literally stripped 
of their clothes, and cruelly left, in 
that state, to their fate. Tne daugh- 
ter, mother of Artemi, being young, 
was sold to a wealthy Persian, re- 
siding in the city of Gandshu, who, 
pitying her youth, brought her up 
as nis own child, and had her in- 
structed in various branches of edu- 
cation, and in his own religion. The 
mother, thus left to deplore her own, 
and the fate of her daughter, made 
her escape to the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Snamkar, where, we are told, 
she lived for some years. Unable to 
stifle the feelings of maternal tender- 
ness, die determined to go in quest 
of her lost child, should the search 
even cost her her life. At last tbs 
discovered her retreat, and proceed- 
ed, without a moment's delay, to peti- 
tion for her liberty. But the wealthy 
Persian, Saphar-Beg of Gandshu, for 
some time, rejected all her petitions 
with contempt, and subjected her fre- 
quently to the most severe treatment, 
under the pretence of her being an 
impostor, and that she was not the 
real mother of the unfortunate cap- 
tive. Saphar, however, it appears, 
had treated the girl with kindness, 
and had even promised to marry her 
to his own son. But, notwithstand- 
ing all his kindness, promises, and 
intentions, he could not prevail with 
her, either to remain with him, or 
form an alliance with his family. 
Though young, she was resolute m 
her determination, regarding neither 
his displeasure, the blows she re- 
ceived from his domestics, nor the 
abuse which the populace heaped 
upon her. “ Fear not, M said sne, 
calmly, to her mother, “ I feel not 
their tyranny, they cannot shake 
my resolution." In the meanwhile, 
Saphar-Beg, having asked whether 
she would accede to his proposals ? 
without a moment's consideration, 
she replied. “ That she well remem- 
bered all his kindness, for which 
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the was humbly thankful, but that 
she could no longer avail herself of 
it ; that she wished neither for his 
wealth nor his fame ; and that no 
consideration should induce her to 
renounce her mother and her reli- 
gion/' This reply filled the Maho- 
metan with indignation, as it reflect- 
ed both upon himself and his favour- 
ite superstition ; but, as he was now 
convinced that neither threats, nor 
the severest punishment he could in- 
flict, could alter her determination, 
he at last, at the earnest solicitation 
of his friends, agreed to set her and 
her mother at liberty. Afraid lest his 
good-will might speedily give place 
to the spirit of revenge, they sought 
shelter, during the night, in caverns 
and ravines, and, in the morning, 
pursued their journey, keeping al- 
ways a vigilant eye on whatever stir- 
red around ; nor did they begin to 
feel themselves/ree, until they reach- 
ed Wagarschapat, a distance of more 
than twelve days' journey from Gand- 
ahu, the place of their captivity. 

Here the narrative becomes ex- 
tremely interesting. The mother and 
the daughter, once more united, find 
a friend in old Simeon, the then pa- 
triarch of Wagarschapat, who, being 
informed by the priest of Gandshu 
of all that had happened them, sent 
for them, received them graciously, 
and assured them of protection for 
the future ; and as a compensation for 
their sufferings, and, as a test of the 
sincerity of his own motives, nego- 
tiated a marriage between the daugh- 
ter and a young man named Ast- 
wazatur, who became the father of 
the author of our memoir. We 
shall here insert the concluding pa- 
ragraph of his mother's narrative, as 
it will afford the reader some idea of 
her character : — 

I have related the events of my life to 
thee, that the sufferings which I and my 
mother endured for the love of God, and 
the succour which he afforded, in deliver- 
ing us from such manifold distress, may 
serve as an example to thee, and strength- 
en thee in the assurance that God is still 
the Mighty One. He can lift up the fal- 
len, recall the dead to life, and raise 
children to Abraham out of stones. We 
are formed of earth, and to earth we must 
one day return. Our life passeth away 
as a shadow, or as the running water, 
and with it, too, all our sorrows pass 


away. Our pre s ent state is a pilgrim, 
age, a journey ; and those who hoe sow 
in tears, shall reap in eternity a harrest 
of joy. Wish for nothing but patience, 
and seek no other consolation from thy 
fruth than love to, and confidence in 
God. Be faithftxl unto death, and expect 
thy reward only in a fixture life. Be 
not angry when fate presses heavily span 
thee : God punishes those who do injury, 
and will one day reward thine innocence. 
Remember my admonitions ; take my for. 
tunes and my sufferings far thy guide ; 
imprint them on thy memory and on thy 
heart; preserve the Christian faith in 
which thou hast been educated. This is 
my testament to thee : if thou keeper 
it, thou wilt be blessed in the sight of 
God. 

Artemi, still bent on the pursuit of 
his education, endured for its sake 
almost every species of suffering. 
Beset with tax-gatherers, tithing- 
men, and other Mahometan knares, 
they forced him from bis studies, 
and compelled him to work. At first, 
he was employed in digging wells, 
from which it appears the water 
was conducted from elevated situa- 
tions to irrigate the fields ; with such, 
and other laborious occupations, he 
was harrassed every day excepting 
Sunday, for two successive years. He 
helped to sow cotton, to prune vines, 
and thrash corn ; in short, he assisted 
in all the operations of agriculture. 
Whenever opportunity offered, how- 
ever, he secretly went to his master 
to receive instruction, and also to the 
priests, whom he commonly assisted 
in the performance of their spiritual 
duties, by which means he some- 
times obtained a little money ; and at 
the command of the patriarch, he was 
introduced into the convent, where 
he became an apprentice to a book- 
binder. This circumstance greatly 
rejoiced his mother, and likewise his 
brother and sister, but Operated as a 
sad mortification to his enemies. Here 
Artemi enjoyed the best treatment, 
and was paid, besides, thirty fares a- 
month. The following extraordinary 
occurrence, which he witnessed in 
the convent, is worthy of the letter 1 * 
attention ; — 

One of the pilgrims, a wealthy An»- 
nian merchant, gave all the insuitt* of 
the monastery a dinner, at which I A® 
was present According to the nik* «f 
this establishment, no person is tJfo^ 
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to speak, a word during dinner ; but all 
most listen to a sermon, or considerations 
od a passage of Scripture, which one of 
tb* ecclesiastics reads from the pulpit. 
Tbns, too, on the present occasion, an 
appropriate discourse, concluding with 
niiui commendations of the devotion 
and pious zeal of the above-mentioned 
m er ch ant, was read. One of the Archi- 
trtanri rites, who had not long before re- 
tained to the convent from an official 
mfesiufi abroad, conversed, during the de- 
Hrery of this discourse, with his neigh- 
bour. The archbishop mildly observed 
to him, that he would afterwards have 
plenty of time for conversation ; but the 
Archimandrite, regardless of this admo- 
nition, continued talking as before. After 
dinner, the archbishop communicated this 
act of disobedience to the patriarch, and 
the poor Archimandrite was sentenced to 
the discipline of the fahich ; during the 
infliction of which, the archbishop said to 
him, Now, you are at liberty, not only 
to talk, but to shout as much as you 
please.” This falach lasted, as usual, a 
considerable time, and ended with the 
archbishop’s crying out to the almost in- 
sensible Archimandrite, 44 Well, why are 
joo now sOent ? why don’t you speak ?” 

Artemi’s residence in the convent 
was not of long duration. The ti- 
driog-man, at the command of Bal- 
hut, tlie director of the town, came 
early one Saturday morning, and 
forced him and a number of other 
poor young men away, for the pur- 
pose of assisting in building a fortress 
upon Mount Arakat. In the course of 
thin work, several of his companions 
d*ed — some from the falling of stones, 
others from hunger, or disease. The 
approach of winter, however, put 
an end to their sufferings : they quit- 
ted the mountain where they had 
been for six successive months, and 
were allowed to return home. In 
the following summer, our adventu- 
rer went to Baiasit, with a person 
who had some time before come from 
that place. On their way they had 
to cross the river Errachs, or Araks, 
the current of which is extremely 
impetuous, and often carries away 
houses, and lays waste the adjacent 
fields- In fording this river, they had 
well nigh perished in the attempt. 
On reaching the river, Artemi mount- 
ed on horseback behind his fellow- 
traveller, who, from previous indis- 
position, being too weak to manage 
the horse, quitted the bridle, and the 
vol. xi- 
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poor animal slipping from the shal~ 
low, plunged into a deep part of the 
river. In this dilemma Artemi suc- 
ceeded in laying hold of the horse’s 
tail, and his companion having clung 
to him, they were both providen- 
tially saved by this means. In the 
evening, they arrived at the village 
of Plur, where they attended vespers, 
and sung and read. This being over, 
Artemi accosted the priest, and, to 
discover what sort of man he was, 
asked him several questions relative 
to the meaning of various texts of 
Scripture. The poor priest, however, 
like the generality of his brethren, 
was quite incapable of giving any sa- 
tisfactory explanation, and entreated 
Artemi to drop his questions, and 
accompany him to supper, as being 
more necessary to his comfort, after 
the ducking he had experienced, than 
any thing lie could advance, in elu- 
cidation of textual difficulties. Next 
day, at noon, they proceeded on their 
journey by the foot of Mount Ara- 
kat, and, in the evening, arrived at 
the village of Gara-Bulacli, belong- 
ing to the district of Baiasit, in the 
Province of Kurdistan. The inha- 
bitants of this territory are a wan- 
dering tribe called Jusites : as they 
seem to be a distinct race, neither 
assimilating with their neighbours in 
religion nor in language, we cannot, 
we are sure, gratify the reader more, 
than by inserting here the author’s 
description of this singular people. 

The Jasites are a wandering tribe. 
In summer they rove about on the moun- 
tains, and in winter return to their vil- 
lage, which is their principal station, pro- 
bably on account of the extraordinary ex- 
cellence of the water of the Gara-Bulach, 
or the Black Spring. The Jasites are 
not Mahommedans, nor is it known pre- 
cisely what religion they profess. They 
speak Turkish, but have another lan- 
guage of their own, known only to their 
tribe. They have no written characters, 
but have a particular class, consisting of 
scholars, w ho transmit their learning, as 
a secret, from father to son ; each father 
revealing it to that son whom he deems 
the most worthy. They have many 
other singular customs that deserve to be 
mentioned. In taking an oath, and in 
many other cases, they cross themselves 
like the Christians; but with this dif- 
ference, that they fold their hands, rais- 
ing only the middle fingers, which they 
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place one against the other, and in this 
manner make the sign of the cross. 
When they drink red wine, they lift it 
np with both hands, asserting that this 
wine is the blood of Christ ; and if a drop 
of this blood happens to fall upon the 
ground, they lick the spot with their 
tongues. They are remarkably hospi- 
table. Any Jasite would rather sacrifice 
himself and his family than betray his 
guest, or suffer any harm to befall him 
while he remains in his house. They 
are strictly forbidden to inveigh against 
the devil, and would almost put to death 
any one who would transgress in this 
particular ; for, they say, the devil was 
once the next in rank to God ; he was 
punished by him for his sin, expelled 
ftom heaven, and deprived of his angelic 
form ; and, for ought we know, God may 
yet forgive him, and restore him to his 
former dignity. Were you to draw a 
circle round a Jasite, sitting or standing, 
he would probably continue in the same 
posture, without stirring, till he died, 
unless you erase the circle, within which, 
when any one has thus fixed him, he 
earnestly begs you to do. The origin 
and tendency of this practice are secrets 
known to themselves alone. They weep 
and lament over the dead forty days, sit- 
ting almost night and day, for that pe- 
riod, in the churchyard : nay, it is a fact, 
that some of them have abstained ftom 
food so long as to become quite ema- 
ciated, and to expire on the grave. What 
I have here said concerning the Jasites is 
universally known in our country, and I 
have myself witnessed and verified all 
these particulars. I have heard, more- 
over, that the Jasites, in commemoration 
of the three days passed by the people of 
Nineveh, after Jonah's denunciation, in 
imploring the Almighty to forgive their 
sins, and to deliver them from the de- 
struction which impended over their heads 
for their wickedness, in like manner de- 
vote three days every year to profound 
penance, sitting in their houses, and not 
only abstaining from every kind of food 
themselves, but even denying suck to their 
infants, and food to their cattle, during 
that time. 

We must now follow our author 
through a new scene. Arrived at his 
twentieth year, he resolved to quit 
Wagarschapat for ever, and travel 
into Russia. This resolution seems 
to have been rather speedily adopt- 
ed,— the more especially, when we 
oonsider that his adherence to it not 
only disunited him from his friends 
and his country for ever, but also 


placed him on a new field of trial, 
under all the disadvantages of a stran- 
ger. Agreeably to his purpose, be 
set out with a merchant from Tifflis 
on the 15th of July 1795, to Ama- 
ran, through Aschtarak. When a- 
bout three wersts from the town, be 
thanked God for his deliverance, 
satisfied that he was now out of 
the reach of all his enemies. The 
caravan in which they travelled halt- 
ed at the convent of St George, and 
this circumstance had nearly proved 
fatal to Artemi’s escape. It appears 
there is no other way of getting into 
those caravans, than being drawn 
up with ropes and pulleys, in the 
sain e manner as it is common to draw 
up stones and mortar in building lof- 
ty houses. Every twenty-four hours, 
parties of ten men are alternately 
on the watch in the village, to ob- 
serve all persons passing near it, 
and to give timely notice of the ap- 
proach of an enemy. Among those 
who were there on duty, was a 
young man of Aschtarak, whom Ar- 
temi had taught to read, and who 
had come to the convent to inquire 
what was going on at Erivan. Hav- 
ing informed his old acquaintance , 
whither he was travelling, they part- j 
ed, Artemi having no idea he should ; 
ever set his eyes again on any person | 
from his own country, when, on the ; 
following day, to his no small asto- i 
nishment, his brother, with ten men, ! 
made their unexpected appearance, j 
demanding his immediate return - 1 
Artemi earnestly entreated his bro- | 
ther to leave him in peace, and neither 
to drag him back to sufferings from 
which he had made his escape, nor 
denounce him to the caravan as a run- 
away. It was impossible, however, 
to persuade his brother that he had 
taken his measures so decidedly, nor 
would he be diverted from his pur- 
pose, by any arguments Artemi could 
employ, till at last he was told, that 
if ne would not listen to reason, 
and still determined to force his re- 
turn, Artemi, with other thirty of his 
friends, would cut him and his ten 
followers to pieces. His brother, at 
this threat, became sensible of his 
folly, or rather, that he was too weak 
to carry his design into execution, 
and thus parted the two brothers; 
the one venting his feelings in re- 
proaches, the other in assurances of 
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bis affection and everlasting attach* 
ment After travelling a few days, 
(hiring which he and his friend the 
merchant encountered great dangers, 
they reached the town of Boda, 
whence the servants were sent with 
the goods across the steppe of Sogan- 
lug, while he and his fellow-travel- 
ler took the shorter road over the 
maun tains, and arrived safely at 
Tifflis. Fatigued as Artemi was 
with the journey, and dispirited with 
the dangers he had encountered, he 
was still anxious to gratify his cu- 
riosity- Next morning, as soon as it 
was light, he went out to see the 
town, and in going and returning, 
dreamt of nothing but the success he 
hoped to meet with at Tifflis, and 
afterwards to follow up in Russia. 
The enchanting appearance of the 
town and its inhabitants, and the 
opulence every where apparent, were 
sufficient inducements for forming 
such plans ; but his day-dreams 
lasted only a few hours. At this 
time Raim-Chan, nephew of the 
^'han of Handshu-Isbawat, applied 
o Heradias, Zar of Grusia, for as- 
wtonce against his uncle, who, on 
he death of his father, had usurped 
iis territories. For this purpose, sol- 
tiers were assembled in the neigh- 
ourhood, waiting orders. One day 
Irtemi, in the Persian dress, chanced 

0 fall in with them in his walk, 
rhen they detained him, concluding 
e was a Persian spy, and without 
trtber information dragged him to- 
wards a cannon. At first he thought 
tan in joke, but he was soon unde- 
tived, as they proceeded, in good 
truest, to tie him to the gun, and to 
tat the soles of his feet so unmerci- 
dly, that for a considerable while 

was quite unable to walk- With 
uch difficulty, however, he con- 
iwd to crawl out of the city, but 
uble'to proceed farther, he dropped 

1 the road, and there lay the rest of 
at day, and the following night, in 
e open air. Next morning, he 
raied his route to Zcheta, where 

met with some straggling fugi- 
r es from Tifflis, with whom ne pro- 
dded the following day to Duscnet. 
eanwhile, the Shah had already 
itted Handshu, and had actually 
rmoenced his retreat. As soon as 
is was publicly known, the inhabi- 
its of Tifflis, who had secreted 


themselves in the woods behind 
Duschet and Ananur, again made 
their appearance. The sight of so 
many scenes of woe made Artemi 
forget his own distresses. 

Old and young, (says he,) of both sexes, 
and all ranks, had thronged in crowds to 
Ananur; had passed day and night, in 
the most inclement weather, under the 
open sky ; and, without food or clothing, 
deplored their own fate and that of their 
families and friends. The father had lost 
his son, the son knew not what had be- 
come of his father ; mothers inquired for 
their daughters, and daughters for their 
mothers; husbands were parted from 
their wives ; and all united in one thing 
— that is, in filling the air with their com- 
plaints and lamentations. 

His relation of his own, and the 
sufferings of the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants of that country, during this war, 
is truly affecting ; but we beg to refer 
our readers to the pages of the work 
itself, for the particulars. 

After much difficulty, danger, and 
fatigue, he reached Moscow, which 

S rs to have filled him with asto- 
icnt, and transported his admi- 
ration beyond all bounds. Remain- 
ing there a few days, he proceeded 
to St Petersburg, where ne found 
professors of his own religion, who 
informed him of the advantages he 
might there enjoy under the pro- 
tection of the Russian government. 
The beauty and extent of the city, 
the majestic current of the Neva, to- 
gether with the surrounding scenery, 
so impressed the mind of Artemi, 
that he here, for the first time, felt a 
desire toput a period to his wander- 
ings. The brightest rays of hope 
now beamed upon him in all their 
seducing splendor; and a presenti- 
ment announced, with a voice not to 
he silenced, “ Here thou wilt find 
prosperity, and rest for thy soul." 
These hopes were realized. He rais- 
ed himself, by degrees, to respect- 
ability in society, and, through in- 
dustry, regulated by religion, tem- 
perance, and moderation, acquired 
considerable property. 

From this short sketch, the reader 
can form but a very imperfect idea 
of the varied merits of tnis remark- 
able production. To exhibit them 
fully would require a detail much 
beyond what our limits can permit. 
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Written in the Armenian language, 
by a native of the country who was 
doomed to struggle against fortune 
through a great part of his life, they 
are well calculated to excite our cu- 
riosity, and to awaken our sympa- 
thy ; and, we believe, few will per- 
use his pages without a feeling of in- 
terest and pleasure. The whole me- 
moir carries along with it the im- 
press of honest simplicity. The nar- 
rative is clear, simple, consistent, and 
characteristic of the author, and of 
the country the manners of which he 
describes. As Artemi did not enjoy 
a liberal education, he has not been 
able to furnish us with those en- 
larged views which we could have 
wished, respecting the religious and 
political institutions of the East ; but 
still wc feel indebted to him for what 
he has communicated in these re- 
spects, and also grateful for his nu- 
merous, entertaining, and instructive 
descriptions of the manners, habits, 
and prejudices of his countrymen. 

Of the translation we have but 
little to say. The language is not 
unfrequently faulty, and we could 
have wished that more attention had 
been paid to the selection and appli- 
cation of words ; but as this, in 
translation, is a difficult task, the 
principal object being to bring out 
the true meaning of the original, we 
have no hesitation in saying, that we 
think well of the translation, upon 
the whole ; and that it seems to ex- 
hibit as faithful a representation of 
the peculiar qualities of the original 
as was perhaps possible, all circum- 
stances considered, to produce. 


HORf SENILES. 

No. III. 

u He love* books: 

Not that he has a scruple more of learning 
Than will suffice him to say grace, but, like 
Some piteous cowards, who arc oft thought valiant 
For keeping store of weapons in their chambers. 
He loves to be esteem’d a Doctor by 
His volumes.* 

I h a v e just closed, and placed upon 
the shelf, a book, the perusal of which 
has been a considerable fund of en- 
tertainment to me. The Epistolce 
Obscurorum Virorum, the production 
of Hutten, either solely, or with the 
assistance of llubianus and others, is 
a poignant satire, the lash of which 
was directed against the ignorance 


and folly of the monkish theologians ; 
and it succeeded in exposing those 
against whom it was levelled. Leo 
X. issued a bull for its condemna- 
tion. 

This work was published at the 
time when, owing to various causes, 
that suspicion of the proceedings of 
the Holy See and of its members 
was spreading abroad, which was im- 
mediately followed by the Reforma- 
tion. Monasteries, and their seclu- 
ded inhabitants, were nolongersacred 
from ridicule, contempt, or hatred ; 
the triple-crown shook, and infalli- 
bility became a jest. It is not to be 
wondered at, that the publication of 
a work like the present should raise 
a considerable ferment, and excite, 
against the author, all that malignity 
which attends those who pull down 
the screens, and expose the secret 
of imposture and falsehood. 

Here are more epistles ; Epistol® 
Hodian®, another interesting and en- 
tertaining work. Howell was the or- 
nament of James’s time, and hm let- 
ters abound in that familiar chit-chat 
which is the soul of epistolary cor- 
respondence. A great traveller, he 
imports the news of foreign climes, 
and hashes up his account of strange 
countries and manners, with lively 
anecdotes, and apt and entertaining 
remarks, in a way that engages our 
attention without fatigue, or the ksst 
shadow of weariness. 

I love collections of the letters of 
eminent characters. The light which 
they throw on their thoughts, man- 
ners, and habits, is delightful ; pen- 
cilling out, as it were, those rainufr 
and more delicate marks which are 
overlooked in the sketches of history, 
and seldom, if ever, accurately pour- 
trayed by biographers, even when in- 
dividuals have themselves been their 
own recorders. Then there is the 
intimacy you seem to have with a 
man whose letters are open to you : 
his peculiar modes of expression, and 
his light discursive wit, unchecked 
by fears of criticism, give a sort «£=* 
actual presence to the writer. I wish:" 
I could have seen the letters of my*, 
most favourite epistolary writers ini- 
their own handwriting. Whatever is. T 
the work of a great man, receive# 
magnitude proportioned to his fane, I 
or our own fondness for him. Thar 
latter motive, the delight which wua 
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htTC taken in any particular writer, 
would weigh most strongly with roe, 
in wishing to peruse the manuscript 
of his letters. 1 should not care very 
much to see the handwriting of Co- 
pernicus, or Marlborough, or Charles 
V. of Spain or XII. of Sweden, or 
Peter the Great Barbarian, or any 
other of those people who have made 
wonderful discoveries, or achieved 
great exploits ; but for whom I care 
not— that is, I have no personal in- 
terest in them. 1 may appreciate and 
admire the greatness of tneir talents, 
and value their works or actions, but 
1 care little about their private cha- 
racters or pursuits, further than is 
explanatory of their operations. But 
1 would give any thing to see a let- 
ter, a friendly, familiar letter, of Sir 
Thomas Browne, or old Izaak Wal- 
ton. The writing of the first might 
be a neat close reflective hand, some- 
thing like Lamb's, with the m's and 
ft’i close a- top, with an occasional 
sharp-turned y tail, or a strange pre- 
ternatural cross of a /, and his/t’s 
not to be distinguished from his e's. 
But l am writing an essay on hand- 
writings, when I should be talking 
of other things. 

Had Erasmus possessed no wit, 
no liveliness, his letters would be in- 
teresting to us, from the notices they 
contain of the occupations and cus- 
toms of our forefathers. But he is 
one of the most entertaining corres- 
pondents you can imagine. His 
fund of amusement is inexhaustible. 
If he describes a curious or foreign 
usage, you see it performed before 
you ; you are acquainted with it in 
a moment; you perceive that you 
have been in the habit of seeing 
it since you was born. Does he 
give you a character? The person 
described is your intimate acquain- 
tance — the likeness is palpable — you 
can shake hands with him. Such are 
the epistles of Erasmus. They are in 
folios : such of my readers as a folio 
does not affright, will find pleasure 
in perusing them. 

1 have got a large collection of 
“ Epistols” here ; but let us pass 
by them. Here are a multitude of 
Actions, some of the productions of 
the Eastern Romance. I must stop 
a little with these my Mohammedan 
friends. 

The first work which I remember 


reading was Robinson Crusoe. What 
a vast number of editions — what a 
circulation has this most entertaining 
work had ! What is the fame of By- 
ron, or Scott, or Rogers, or Lamb, 
compared to Daniel Defoe's ! Great as 
the multitude of their readers have 
been, how far do they fall short of the 
countless perusers of the shipwreck- 
ed mariner of York ! Lives there a 
boy of twelve, a milliner's or man- 
tua-maker's apprentice, old or young, 
gentle or simple, who has not sympa- 
thised in his distresses, assisted him in 
his architecture, and with him prowl- 
ed forth clad in skins, conquered sa- 
vages, and built boats ? The read- 
ing of Robinson is one of those 
events which form an era in a man's 
literary life. He dates from it, as 
the Roman's did, “ ab urbe condi - 
td.” It is the time when he ac- 
quired a mass of new ideas, a second 
life. Another era is the reading the 
treasures of Asiatic fiction. Here 
they are, Persian, Turkish, Chinese; 
and here is the one generally first 
andoftenest read, the Arabian Nights, 
which is in style and manner purely 
Persian, and probably originally the 
work of a Persian. Be they what or 
whence they may, how vast has been 
the diffusion of these legends of genii, 
and spells, and caliphs, and camel- 
drivers ! The power they have acquir- 
ed over the mind of readers is ob- 
vious, not merely from the multipli- 
cation of copies, but from the imita- 
tions which have from time to time 
been sent forth. An unread work is 
never imitated. Why are not the trea- 
sures of Asiatic literature more fre- 
quently translated, and more of their 
beauties widely disseminated? Or 
why are some of those which have 
been so brought forth, so little 
known? Does one person out of a 
thousand know that there is a dra- 
matic work, beautiful for its simpli- 
city and elegance — Sacontata — which 
has been translated from the language 
of one of the most ancient nations, 
by Sir William Jones, whose name, 
as a gentleman, a scholar, and a law- 
yer, is, or ought to be, equally a 

S >rt to whatever he considered 
y of notice ? It is to be hoped 
that this literature, neglected as it 
is, except by those who are in its very 
birth-place, will become more gene- 
ral, and an object of greater research ; 
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and the names of Ferdusi, Hafiz, and 
Sadi, be spoken of as authors whose 
merits are Known and acknowledged. 

I know not how I have been led 
into this digression ; my purpose 
here is with those Eastern relics 
which are estimated. I read the 
Arabian Nights in my twelfth year. 
What a world was opened to me ! 
The bright and fairy land of en- 
chantment, of splendour, of romance, 
lay before me ! With what zeal did 
I devour the narrations, themselves, 
possessing the magic power of which 
they speak — whicn tell of the asto- 
nishment of the boy Aladdin, at first 
witnessing the power of his wonder- 
ful lamp — of the miserable fisherman, 
who had inadvertently placed him- 
self in the power of a mighty and 
malignant being, and the ingenious 
trick by which he delivered himself, 
and turned the tables upon the hum- 
bled genius! Long, very long, the 
tales of the thousand and one nights 
haunted my imagination, and started 
up in my dreams ; and now, when the 
light hues of youth and wonderment 
have faded away, and age has shown 
the emptiness and vanity of much 
that caught my early eye, I recur 
to these volumes, as a traveller who, 
after many wanderings, seeks his na- 
tive home, and recognizes in every 
tree, and rivulet, and mossy stone, the 
friends and contemporaries of his in- 
fancy. 

Here are more romances ; but they 
are the romances of our own, or 
neighbouring countries. Here is that 
treasure of chivalry, that memorial 
of knights of great worship, of fair 
ladies, of furious j oustings, of smit- 
ings on the brain-pan, and throw- 
ings over horses’ cruppers, which has 
so long preserved its. existence and 
its popularity — Le Morte D’ Arthur. 
But there are others which, though 
they find a place on my shelves, I 
have never been able, nor indeed in- 
clined, to wade through : Pharamond, 
nr the famous history of France ; Cle- 
lia ; the famous history of Parismes 
and Parismendus ; the Arigales and 
Parthenia of Quarles ; Purchas’ Pil- 
grimage; the Hermetic Wedding, and 
many more, whose names are probab- 
ly unknown to my readers. I marvel 
if the ladies of tne olden time were 
as great devourers of the romances of 
the chivalry, as the modem are of 


the novels and the romances of hor- 
rors. Compare a damsel of Queen 
Elizabeth’s times, dad in all the out- 
rageous stiffness of the day, sitting 
on a chair of an hundred weight, as 
firm and immoveable as it, save when 
die gracefully cooled herself with her 
fan of ostrich feathers, reading Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, with a fine 
lady of George the Fourth's day, 
languishing and miserabliaing, (to 
take the privilege of coming a word,) 
over some tender tale of sympathy or 
sentiment, (which is tne correct 
phrase ? ) the production, perhaps, of 
a milliner’s apprentice, or, at most, a 
gentleman in private lodgings, i. e. 
the top garret. 

From romances in prose, to ro- 
mances in verse, is an easy transition. 
But stay ; here is one more proser 
whom 1 would mention — The Voy- 
age of the Wandering Knight— as a 
most entertaining work, written in 
the style of continued allegory in 
which so many of the old wr ite rs 
indulged, and admirably sustained 
throughout It is dedicated to Drake. 
And now for our versemen : — 

Of these, the most beautiful is tbe 
Pharronnida of Chamberlayne, the 
wild wandering story of which, 
abounding, as all of that time do,, 
in strange adventures, mistakes, and 
double entendres, battles, sieges, and 
what not, is clothed in stately, but 
sweet and beautiful verse. It abounds 
with admirable passages, and pos- 
sesses more unity of design than most 
of the similar poems of the time. But 
the greater number of these works, 
including some of the best, are to be 
found among the productions of the 
continental writers. We, in this 
country, have never had the fortune 
to be attacked by Moors or Sara- 
cens, and therefore have wanted tbe 
opportunities of recording the a- 
cnievements of our warriors, in deli- 
vering the land from sable invaders, 
in which deficiency we are inferior 
to the poetasters of Spain and Italy. 
Ariosto, Boi&rdo, Pulci, Zinabi, had 
opportunities of this kind, which we 
want. We have one name, however, 
which may be set against all these — 
a name, which it is now the fashion 
to speak of and to praise, without 
knowing much of the works of its 
possessor — Spencer. 

I have been writing here an hour 
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or two, meditating on the produc- 
tionsof men ; may I turn from them, 
to indulge for a few moments in other 
thoughts ? Around me are the works 
of mortals like myself, greater, proba- 
Wy,in station than I am — far superior 
in talents, power, and fame. Yet* 
what bag their repute done for them, 
more than my obscurity for me? 
They hare faded, as I shall fade ; 
their memory is slowly perishing, as 
mine also shall more quickly perish. 
A few worm -eaten leaves are per- 
haps all that remain to tell of the 
former lustre of a forgotten name. 
So is it with all things. I look from 
this window ; it is a little Gothic- 
shaped aperture, with panes an inch 
square: 1 look around, every thing 
seems fresh and blooming ; yet, exa- 
mine them closer, there are fruits 
falling, some leaves are withered, 
some are fallen, and blowing about 
at the impulse of every breeze. The 
coring, too, is coming on, and the 
gloom is sinking ; there is a spirit 
of melancholy, of peace, of holiness, 
around, which hallows every scene, 
and gives enchantment to every spot : 
the wild associations of youth, or 
the graver recollections of manhood, 
spring up in every place. See that 
little arbour, with the tender jas- 
mines twining round it, and a small 
stream running bubbling by it, glit- 
tering in its purity. Thirty years 
»ince, I planted the trees which form 
it; and there, in my later days, I 
lore to sit and read my favourite 
authors. 

It grows darker — I can see no 
longer in the venerable gloom which 
encompasses me here ; I will go and 
sit in the little arbour, and read old 
Izaak. — Farewell. 

Crito. 


MEMOIRS OF A MISANTHROPE. 

( Continued .) 

Vet pnae upon the brink of resolution ; 

Nor, in a At of spleen— « flush of anger— 

I momentary tumult in the blood — 

Do that which will bring long repentant days, 
lad nights of lonely, hopeless meditation, — 
bid leave a sharp, imperishable thorn, 
fosaB the rose is wither’d. 

Tobin. 

I had walked about five miles> 
vbeu 1 struck out of the turnpike- 
utd, to follow a path which 1 knew 
tould lead me beyond the little town 


of D — , and which would, in other 
respects, expedite my journey. I 
had not passed far along this lane 
before I was startled by a loud and 
shrill whistle close beside me, and 
before 1 had time to think what it 
could mean, 1 was collared by two 
meq, who sprang out of the nedge 
on each side of the lane, which was 
at this spot extremely narrow. My 
first impression was, that I was a- 
bout to be conveyed back to Caer- 
trevor, and that these unceremoni- 
ous individuals had adopted this 
summary method of apprehending 
me, having been dispatched by Sir 
Talbot Trevor for that purpose. But 
I was quickly undeceived on this 
point ; for I was conducted in a di- 
rection quite opposite to that of the 
road leading to Caertrevor ; and my 
conductors, I was well assured, did 
not belong to the household of the 
Baronet We proceeded in silence, 
and in 6peed, for I made no resis- 
tance, nor did the ruffians speak at 
all to each other. I had a consider- 
able degree of curiosity to see the 
conclusion of this strange rencontre, 
notwithstanding the chance of its 
being terminated to my discomfort ; 
and 1 kept pace with my compa- 
nions without any sort of reluctance. 
Indeed, this adventure was an ad- 
vantage, rather than an injury to 
me ; for it served to stop the cur- 
rent of a very unpleasant train of 
thought, and to bring in, as it were, 
a more salutary re-action in my 
mind. 1 had no fear of being rob- 
bed, because I had little or nothing 
to lose ; and the idea of being mur- 
dered never once entered my head. 
In short, I had been so agitated 
with the events of the evening, that 
my heart was in a great measure 
callous to suffering. 

When we had walked about two 
miles, one of my conductors took a 
handkerchief from his pocket, while 
the other held my hands till his 
comrade had blindfolded me. We 
then recommenced our journey ; and 
I could feel that we were ascending 
an eminence. Presently afterwards 
we entered a wood ; for I could hear 
the rustling of the trees, as the night- 
breeze passed over them ; and after 
many turnings and windings, we 
stopped, and a shrill whistle from 
one of my conductors, answered by 
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another at a short distance, intima- now, passed over the river, safe to 
ted that my progress was likely to his own meal-sacks. Away ! and 
be interrupted. 1 walked a little see if ye can speed better! Stand 
farther, and heard a sound as of forward. Sir,’* he continued, ad- 
many voices: in a moment after- dressing me, “ and shew us the 
wards the bandage was removed pretty face that belongs to so thin 
from my eyes, and, looking round and delicate a carcase and 1 came 
me, I found myself in the pre^nce forward from the place where I 
of a most strange and promiscuous stood, which was in a dark corner of 
assembly. the apartment. The deep tone of 

I was in the ruinous banquetdng- the speaker’s voice was in some de- 
hall of the old and dilapidated cas- gree familiar to me ; but I could 
de of Rhiwaedog, and with me were not recollect when or how it had be- 
nearly thirty individuals ; one third, come so. But when I stood before 
at least, of which were females, him, and looked upon his features, 
They were all occupied in various I instandy discovered the person of 
ways. Some were busily employed an individual who had often met 
in the manufacturing of horn and me on the hill-side with the old 
wooden spoons, and other humble shepherd, Robin Humphries, and 
utensils, and others were lying on who had evinced a very particular 
the floor, drinking ale and smoking, partiality for me as a child. He 
I was at no loss to discover the rank was a very remarkable character in 
and character of my new associates ; the neighbourhood, and was gene- 
for I knew full well that I was in rally known by the name of the 
the haunts of the Gipsies of Mowd- Wanderer ; for he was not a native 
dwy, a most daring and predatory of Merionethshire, and only visited 
gang, with which, to the disgrace of that part of the country occasionally, 
the magistrates, the whole district, I should not speak correctly, per- 
for miles round, was infested. From haps, if 1 called him a robber ; but 
the quick and quiet manner in which no outlaw, whether of ancient or 
I had been conducted to this den of modern times, was more feared in 
vagabonds, I was inclined to suspect Merionethshire than was Reinalt, 
that I had been mistaken for some or Reginald Vaughan, the Wan- 
other person ; and the fixed, un- derer. But there was an idea of 
meaning gaze, with which I was re- some supernatural power attached to 
garded, added to my suspicion. Reginald, which rendered him an 

“ Wliy, how is this, Morgan object of much dread, and even re- 
Davies?” said a tall and fine-look- verence, with the superstitious pea- 
ing man, who came towards me santry ; while his kindness to the 
from a recess at the farthest end of poor endeared him to the humbler 
the apartment ; “ why, thou blun- classes as much as his persecution of 
dering fool, is this the miller of the rich and the sordid made him 
Mowddwy? It were better for thee, an object of detestation and terror 
and for all of us, if that thirsty to the higher orders. But Resin- 
throat of thine was not quite so aid, or rather Reginald’s people, as 
often swilled with brandy. What they were called, never plunderrd 
hast thou done with the miller, the good or benevolent man. How J 
sirrah ?” ever rich he might be, he was alj 

“ Nothing, by the holy powers, ways secure from the depredations 
if this be not he,” said Morgan. of the gipsies of Mowddwy ; and is 
“ This he !” said the chief ; “ this was only the proud, or the niggardly 
puny stripling the jolly miller of wealthy, that became the objects d 
Mowddwy ! Why, thou blind ow- Reginald’s unsolicited attentions, 
let, he is as much like this youth as It was before this remarkable max 
thou art like the proud Baronet of that I now stood ; and I was m 
Caertrevor. Go, Sir, and seek more sooner exposed to the light of a lira 
faithfully ; and do you, Ellis Ro- lamp, which hung from a rafter ii 
berts,” he continued, speaking to a the ceiling, than Reginald instant)] 
short, and very stout man, “ go recognized me. “ Ha!” he exdahr^ 
with him. The miller must be here cd, “ my little mountain wander^ 
to-night ; but he has, 1 fear, ere in the gipsies’ dwelling-place ! Why 
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this is not well ; but many years 
hare gone by since we met last on 
the hill-side; and the gipsy-cbief- 
tain can only now say to nis young 
favourite, “ Welcome to the brutal 
lair of Reginald Vaughan/* He ex- 
tended his hand to roe as he spoke, 
and taking mine in his, led me gent- 
ly towards the recess whence he had 
at first issued. 

As a child, I had always expe- 
rienced a sort of awful delignt in the 
attentions of Reginald Vaughan ; and 
now, that I had grown up into man- 
hood, 1 still felt something of ray 
childish reverence for this extraor- 
dinary being ; and he was a man 
well calculated to make an impres- 
sion upon a sensitive, or, if you will, 
a romantic mind. His fine manly 
form — with features more strictly 
commanding, perhaps, than hand- 
some, and, withal, slightly shaded 
with melancholy — was never seen to 
greater advantage, than when he 
threw off* all reserve, and mingled 
freely in conversation with the old 
ahepberd and myself: and the strange 
adventures, which he related to us 
as having befallen himself in foreign 
countries, never failed to impress me 
with a stupendous idea of the won- 
derful and imposing character of this 
extraordinary man. 

The recess already mentioned was 
altogether distinct from the apart- 
ment occupied by the common mem- 
bers of the horde, and there was an 
attempt even at rude elegance in its 
furniture. Reginald motioned me to 
a seat by his side, and, looking sted- 
fastly at me, said : “ And what has 
taken you so far from Caertrevor to- 
night? Have the smiles of some 
peasant’s pretty daughter, or has the 
dull bootings of the owl, allured you 
so far from your home ?** “ Neither, 
Reginald,” I replied ; “ but the op- 
pressive tyranny of Sir Talbot Tre- 
ror, who drove me forth with — ** 
** Ha !” interrupted the chief ; “did 
Sir Talbot Trevor drive you from his 
house at midnight, to seek for shelter 
in such a place as this ? Is it thus 
with you ?** He paused a while, and 
then said, in a tone of deep com- 
miseration, “ Unhappy boy ! and 
what wiH become of you ?” 

1 have already mentioned the sage 
pl&n which* I meant to pursue, now 
:hsat I had left Caertrevor, and 1 
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disclosed to Reginald every parti- 
cular of it. But this was not all. 
There was an irresistible influence in 
the voice and demeanour of the gip- 
sy chief, which, as 1 have already 
said, even when I was scarcely be- 
yond the bounds of infancy, made a 
very powerful impression upon my 
youthful mind ; and now, that we 
were together in the ruinous castle 
of Rhiwaedog, I felt as if 1 was in 
the presence of a being infinitely su- 
perior to the common herd of man- 
kind, and to whom I might disclose 
all the events of a life, already re- 
plete with misery and misfortune. 
It appeared to me, too, that Regi- 
nald evinced a more than an ordi- 
nary degree of solicitude for my wel- 
fare. Accustomed as I had been to 
the austere pride of Sir Talbot Tre- 
vor, I felt more vividly the power of 
that sympathy which this friendless 
wanderer shewed, or seemed to show 
for me ; and this alone, independent- 
ly of the mysterious influence already 
alluded to, would have been sufficient 
to draw from me the most unreserv- 
ed and implicit confidence^ I was a 
stranger to the world, and to its cold 
formalities, and I was equally igno- 
rant of the danger of confiding in one 
who had the power of abusing my 
confidence. I lcnew not then, that, in 
the busy world, all live by seeming ; 
that love is a sordid and a sensual 
passion, and friendship nothing but 
neartless hypocrisy. 1 told Reginald, 
therefore, without any reserve, all 
that had happened me, more espe- 
cially on that memorable night: I 
did not even conceal from him my 
love for Catherine Trevor. He heard 
me with the deepest interest and at- 
tention, and exclaimed loudly and 
indignantly against the infamous con- 
duct of Sir William Evans. He 
spoke of Catherine as an angel. He 
himself, when in the disguise of a 
pedlar, and fainting with fatigue and 
nunger, had once experienced the 
soothing kindness of this noble girl ; 
and 1 thought I saw a tear on his 
dark eye-lash, as he spoke of her ten- 
der attention to the “ poor old ped- 
lar.” His voice certainly faultered : 
but it was for a moment, and he 
quickly regained his accustomed stern 
composure. 

After I had finished my story, a 
great portion of which I found was 
3 Q 
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familiar to the chief, Reginald ad- 
dressed me thus : “ Young man, you 
have been rash and headstrong, and 
will repent it. Look at roe, Frede- 
rick Anwyl, and at my habitation* 
It was not always thus with roe. 
The night-hawk and the owl might 
frequent, unscared by me, these hoary 
ruins ; and these features were not 
always thus clouded with sorrow. 
Rut one rash and sudden act, one 
damnable paroxysm of intemperate 
passion, has driven me from the 
haunts of men, to herd with those 
who arc worse even than the very 
brutes ; and friends, kindred, and all 
that ray heart held dear, are lost to 
me for ever. Listen to me, Frede- 
rick, and you shall hear the short 
tale of one who has watched, though 
unseen, carefully over your youth, 
and who can now only offer you the 
succour and consolation of a poor, 
friendless, unhappy, heart-broken 
wanderer ! 

“ You have been at Oswestry, 
and may recollect a large, and ra- 
ther glooray-looking mansion, about 
two hundred yards to the right of 
the road leading to that town from 
the little village of Chirk. There 
was I bom, and there were the days 
of mjr childhood passed, in careless 
happiness, and unthinking glee. I 
was an only child, and well do I 
remember each interesting circum- 
stance connected with ray earlier and 
happier years. My father was an 
indulgent parent, by far too fond and 
forgiving with a youth of my fiery 
temper ; and many a time has he 
permitted me to do that which a 
wiser man would have forbidden. 
However, my boyhood passed on in 
happiness, and 1 was maturing into 
manhood, when my father died, and 
my mother soon followed her hus- 
band to the grave, leaving her orphan 
boy to the rude bufferings of the 
world, before he had attainqd his 
eighteenth year. 

“ I was passionately fond of my 
parents, and did not bear my loss 
with much fortitude : but the grief 
of youth iaas fleeting as the summer, 
shower, and I soon found that my 
heart grew light again. A distant 
relation had been nominated as my 
guardian, and, with his concurrence, 
I entered into the army, about a 
twelvemonth after the decease of my 


parents, having purchased an en- 
sign's commission in the— regi- 
ment. I remember well the day on 
which I first quitted the peseefid 
seclusion of my native hills, to mingle 
with the careless and busy world. It 
was a wet and gloomy evening; and 
I performed my journey to Liver- 
pool, where my regiment was then 
quartered, on horseback, accompa- 
nied only by Evan Davies, one of 
the roost worthy and faithful of my 
father’s domestics. A new and sxsst 
dazzling world now opened before 
me. Tne gay and licentious man- 
ners of my brother officers were bat 
too congenial to my own feelings; 
and soon, very soon was Reginald 
Vaughan a confirmed and an irrevo- 
cable sensualist. I do not say, how- 
ever, that I was selfish or unfeeling, 
for I certainly was neither ; but 1 
was blind to all sense of virtue or 
morality, and plunged deeply into 
the excesses which particularly cha- 
racterized the mess of the regi- 

ment. 

“ Among my brother officers were 
two young Welshmen, with whom 
I used mare particularly to associate. 
The name of the one was Mostvn, 
and that of the other Trevor. You 
start, Frederick ! and with reason- 
This Trevor is the same who now 
enjoys the rich domains of Caer- 
trevor, and the father of yowr Cathe- 
rine ! They were both plessant com- 
panions enough, but poor Mostyn 
was at first my favourite. There 
was a generous spirit of confldiig 
affection in him, with such s hearty 
flow of good-humour, that all hmd 
and respected him ; for hi* cha- 
racter formed an exception, and, I 
believe, the only exception, to that 
cursed spirit of demoralizing de- 
bauchery which prevailed so much 
amongst us. Often has poor Ed-, 
ward endeavoured to convince me e 
the unwoTthincss, and eveu of d 
wickedness of my customary p 
times ; and as often have I lsogpc 
at his saintish scruples, as 1 cslk 
them, and ridiculed his more mil 
and steady virtues. I have since & 
that it would have been a blowing < 
me if I had listened more attentive! 
to his friendly precepts. But let tb 
pass ; I have suffered sufficiently 
my inattentive levity, and hsw 
should I be were it to me alone th 
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the eril consequences were confined ! 
Trevor was of a very different cha- 
ncier. He was as gay and as thought- 
fas as any of us, and proud and sel- 
fish to & great degree. There was in 
hhhem a cod, cold-blooded attach* 
nest to self, which made all other 
interests subservient to it; and so 
weH had Talbot Trevor studied the 
art of deceiving, that, whilst he was 
secretly plotting your destruction, he 
ns, to all appearance, your best, 
job bosom-friend. 1 am not asha- 
med to say that 1 have been his dupe ; 
bm 1 shudder to think that 1 am 
now his victim. 

“ 1 bad not been long at Liver- 
pool, before we received an intima- 
tion that in a short time we should 
most probably embark for India. 
This, to me, was pleasing intelli- 
gence ; because my appetite had be- 
fore palled with European luxu- 
«*» and longed for some of the 
more stimulating and gorgeous de- 
lights of the East ; and 1 heard with 
deep gratification, that we were to 
quit the tame and temperate climes 
of our own country, for the fierce 
tunhiie of India. Previously to 
oor departure, my two friends and 
myself obtained a furlough, of three 
or four weeks, to visit once more, 
sod perhaps for the last time, the 
Kcues of our youth. They, too, had 
friends and kindred to part with ; 
rot 1 had none who cared for me. 
Wt arranged that we should first 
*pair to my estate, near Oswestry, 
ud then afterwards proceed with 
ttostyn to hie mother s ; and, last of 

with Trevor to Caertrevor : and 
r e set out on our excursion. We 
ached Oswestry in due time, but 
maaiued there only a few days, he- 
ro we proceeded to Llangollen, 
'here Mrs Mostyn resided. She re- 
ared ua most cordially, and we 
pent more than a week with this 
tost hospitable and amiable woman, 
dward was the *only child which 
ow remained to solace her declining 
ears. Two lovely daughters had 
to followed to the grave, while they 
*re yet in the very fragrance and 
ndeniem of youth, and now her 
ily son was about to embark for a 
Badly climate, and to peril his life 
i the field of battle. But she did 
ot repine : ‘ There is a liand above/ 
ic would say, ‘ which will shield 


my boy from danger ; and if it please 
Uun, who gave him, to take him 
from me, it is not for me to murmur 
at the decree !' There was a placid 
resignation in the good widow's man- 
ner, when she bade her son adieu, 
which shewed that her mind was fa- 
miliar with sorrow, and well discip- 
lined in the school of affliction. The 
tears, indeed, trickled down her face 
as she kissed the cheek and brow of 
her son ; hut she blessed him with a 
firm voice ; and although her cheek 
was pale, her manner was composed 
and tranquil. 

“ From Llangollen we proceeded 
to Caertrevor, and were received by 
the old baronet with all the profuse 
hospitality of a wealthy Welshman. 
But there was another individual 
who welcomed our arrival at Caer- 
trevor with more joy than the baro- 
net himself, and this was his daugh- 
ter Elisabeth. She was younger 
than her brother, and beautiful as 
an angel. But heir's Was not mere- 
ly personal beauty: it was the art- 
less beauty of an intellectual and 
benevolent being ; and 1 found, be- 
fore 1 had been in her presence 
many minutes, that, however re- 
gardless 1 had hitherto been of fe- 
male charms, my heart was not in- 
vulnerable to the bewitching attrac- 
tions of Elisabeth Trevor. She 
loved her brother with all the tender 
affection of an only sister ; and, re- 
gardless of the pretence of Mostyn 
and myself, she threw herself into 
his arms, and welcomed him to his 
paternal halls with a flood of happy 
tears. But a deep blush overspread 
her brow and bosom, as she with- 
drew herself from Iris embrace, and 
encountered the greeting of her ‘ old 
friend* Edward Mostyn. The spark- 
ling vivacity of her joy seemed sud- 
denly quenched ; and she received 
his salutation with all the timidity 
of virgin bashfulness ; and I saw 
that my friend was equally embar- 
rassed, although his eyes sparkled 
with delight. To any one more ex- 
perienced than myself, the cause of 
all this mutual embarrassment would 
have been sufficiently obvious ; but 
I saw in Elizabeth's manner nothing 
beyond the engaging timidity of 
maidenly modesty, which did not in 
the least diminish the attraction of 
those charms which nature had so 
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abundantly lavished upon her ; and 
as for the perplexity of my friend, 
1 attributed that to the general bash- 
fhlness of his disposition; 

“ The more 1 saw of this lovely 
girl, the more I became fascinated 
with her ; and I looked forward to 
my approaching departure with feel- 
ings very different from those with 
which I first hailed the intelligence 
of our embarkation. 1 had now be- 
come attached to Wales by a tie 
which, I imagined, could never be 
broken ; and while I thought of my 
separation from Elizabeth, the only 
consolation that I could obtain, was 
the cheering consciousness of being 
able to think of her by day, and to 
dream of her by night, till we should 
meet again; and the discouraging 
suspicion that her heart might al- 
ready be engaged, never once enter- 
ed my mind. But the pleasing illu- 
sion into which I had plunged was 
soon to be destroyed ; and in a man- 
ner which, fool that I was, I might 
have foreseen. Mostyn and I had 
been walking in the garden one 
evening, when, after some more ge- 
neral conversation, my friend ad. 
dressed me somewhat abruptly with, 
‘ My dear Vaughan, I have a favour 
to beg of you, which you must not 
refuse ; will you promise to grant 
it?' ‘ What is it ?* I asked. ‘Oh, 
a mere trifle/ he replied ; ‘ it is 
merely to — ’ and here he stopped, 
as if unable to proceed farther with 
his solicitation. Looking stedfastly 
at him, I perceived that ne was vio- 
lently agitated ; and the light fami- 
liar tone of voice in which he had 
just spoken to me, did not at all 
accord with his present emotion. 
‘ Good God, Mostyn !* I exclaimed, 
‘ are you ill ? Let us return to the 
house/ ‘ No, no, I am better now ; 
but how shall I entrust you with my 
secret ? I do not distrust your friend- 
ship, Reginald ; 1 only fear the 
result of my application/ ‘ Nay, 
if that be all/ 1 answered, ‘ be un- 
der no apprehension : if I can serve 
you in any way, tell me, Edward, 
and I need not say how glad I shall 
be to do so/ ‘ Well, then, I will 
tell you. You may have observed, 
perhaps, that Elizabeth Trevor loves 
me, (my heart began to palpitate 
quickly) and that I love her. We 
nave loved each other from our in- 


fancy ; but her father and brother 
would never sanction an attachment 
by which a daughter of their ancient 
and honourable house would become 
united with the descendant of tn 
obscure, but equally honourable fi- 

S . I have prevailed upon Elia- 
to accompany me this night to 
a neighbouring chapel, where 1 haw 
already arranged with a clergyman, 
who is to marry us. She will be ao* 
corapanied by her own maid, and 1 
wish that you would witnem ow 
marriage. She does not like this 
clandestine mode of proceeding; and 
it was long ere 1 could prevail upon 
her to consent to it: but we hire 
no alternative, and all is now arran- 
ged. Say, dear Reginald, will you 
witness our nuptials ?’ 

" If a thunderbolt from heaven 
had fallen at my feet, it could not 
have amazed me more than did this 
intelligence. My faculties were ab- 
solutely benumbed with astonish- 
ment ; and I have no very perfect 
recollection of what followed. 1 have, 
however, some distant remembrance 
of a midnight marriage— of a pak, 
and almost fainting, yet still beau- 
tiful female form-— of the gloomy 
and obscure light of the nuptial- 
torches — and, above all, of the heavy 
and deathlike sob which concluded 
this mysterious ceremony. What 
occurred immediately afterwards f 
know not ; for I was laid upon the 
bed of sickness, under the influence 
of a raging fever. Long did I lan- 
guish under its violence ; but 1 at 
length recovered, and in time to join 
my regiment previous to its embark- 
ation. During my illness, Mostyn* 
attention to me was unremitting; 
and he scarcely ever left my bed- 
side. Nor did Elizabeth withhold 
her tender assiduity; and when I 
became convalescent, 1 found that 
my unhappy passion for the amiable 
wife of my friend had gained addi- 
tional strength from her kind atten- 
tion to me. The fever whieh had 
raged in my blood had not dispelled 
the brilliant day-dream of my soul, 
and 1 still hoped that Elisabeth 
Trevor might be mine. But why 
do I dwell on this unhappy theme) 
Oh ! that I could for ever drown 
in oblivion all recollections attached 
to it ! 

“ The time of our embarkation al 
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length arrived ; and we sailed from 
Plymouth for Calcutta in a govern- 
ment transport. Our voyage was 
expeditious and pleasant ; and we 
arrived at our destination in good 
health, and buoyant with delight 
tod expectation. During the voy- 
age, Trevor and 1 were constantly 
together ; hut 1 found that an en- 
mity to Mostyn, at first almost im- 
perceptible, was gradually gaining 
ground in my heart ; and he be- 
came, as it wore, instinctively ab- 
horrent to me. Still he was as kind 
and as friendly as ever ; and so, per- 
haps, was I, apparently, but in re- 
ality I detested him. Trevor, who 
pomeised, in an extraordinary de- 
gree, the faculty of divining the se- 
cret thoughts of others, soon per- 
ceived my hatred towards Mostyn ; 
and he spared no pains to fan this 
hatred into a flame which nothing 
could extinguish. He was, 1 have 
now no doubt, aware of his sister's 
onion with Mostyn ; and this must 
hare been the cause of his diabolical 
enmity towards his friend. Trevor, 
1 hsve already said, was a proud 
and selfish man, and my happiness, 
therefore, was of little conseouence 
to him : at all events, he wished to 
render it subservient to his own ma- 
licious purposes ; and therefore did 
he ctrive to poison my mind against 
one whose confiding affection was 
hh only fault, and who was by far 
too virtuous and benevolent to min- 
gle with his heartless and licentious 
freodatm. Too well did this fiend- 
hh tempter succeed in his designs ; 
tnd ere we debarked at Calcutta, I 
hid ceased to associate with Edward 
Mostyn. Edward, I saw, was griev- 
ed at this ; but so well had my 
cursed prompter played his part, that 
Edward's sorrow gave me pleasure, 
*nd 1 was almost happy with excess 
of hatred. But 1 had my reflections, 
iod they were neither grateful nor 
nothing to my mind. Wine, how- 
ever, would dispel them ; and to its 
exhilarating influence I had re- 
raise whenever these reflections 
occurred ; so that my naturally pas- 
sionate and impetuous disposition 
*** rendered even more irritable 
and ungovernable than ever. 

“ We remained at Calcutta in a 
state of inactivity ; for the differ- 
ences between the English and the 


Native Powers had been amicably ad- 
justed before our assistance could be 
given. About twelve months after 
our arrival, a circumstance occurred 
which deepened, if possible, my en- 
mity to Edward, and which led to an 
event of terrible importance to me. 
I was walking towards the parade, 
when Edward passed me, with ano- 
ther officer, to whom he had apparent- 
ly been reading a letter which he held 
in his hand. The letter attracted 
my attention, for 1 saw that it was 
from England ; and they only who 
have been in foreign climes can tell 
how pleasant it is to see even an in- 
animate object from their native 
land. In returning the letter to his 
pocket, he slipped it on one side, and 
it fell on the ground, unperceived 
by Mostyn. 1 was close behind him, 
and immediately snatched up the 
letter, which 1 thrust into my bo- 
som, and then walked into the pa- 
rade. After the duty was over, I 
hastened to my quarters, and, lock- 
ing the door of my apartment, drew 
forth the letter. It was, as 1 ex- 
pected, from his wife I — from the 
object of my adoration ; and I open- 
ed it with all the trembling haste of 
an impatient lover. Oh, what a 
letter was this ! So full of tender- 
ness and affection, and interesting 
tidings ! ‘ Our dear boy,* said the 

fond mother, ‘ grows every day more 
like his father. He has the same 
bright eyes, and the same high, ex- 
panded forehead. He loves a red 
coat dearly ; and crows and chuckles 
in the nurse's arms at the sound of a 
drum or trumpet. You would be 
delighted with him ; and as I gaze 
upon his lovely features, 1 think of 
his dear father, and pray that he may 
reach his native land again in health 
and safety.' There were also some 
observations respecting myself. Eli- 
zabeth lamented, with much feel- 
ing, the alteration which had ta- 
ken place in my conduct, and sym- 
pathized with her husband in his 
sorrow at the change. * Reginald/ 
she 6aid, * is of a quick and passion- 
ate temper ; but his heart, I am 
quite sure, is good and generous. 
Endeavour, then, dear Edward, to 
become reconciled to him ; for I 
should be sorry to hear that two 
such friends as you have been were 
still at enmity.’ All this was like a 
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dagger in my flesh; and I felt a 
thousand pangs of envy and hatred ; 
but 1 felt also a gleam of joy, when 
I thought of the agony which Ed- 
ward would experience at the loss of 
such a letter ; for 1 naturally enough 
imagined that nobody knew that it 
was in my possession. 

“ After dinner, I walked out with 
Trevor, having drank mare wine 
than usual, for the purpose of over- 
powering the discordant emotions 
which agitated my mind. We .had 
walked till it was nearly night, and 
were returning homewards, when we 
perceived, at a short distance before 
us, a person advancing towards us. 
We did not at first disrover who it 
was, for it was nearly dark, and we 
paid no attention to his progress. 
As he advanced, however, I saw that 
it was Mostyn, and I easily guessed 
the purport of his approach. 1 said 
that I had taken more wine than 
usual that day, and I experienced, 
from its effects, that impatience of 
control which so often leads to con- 
tention. I was determined, there- 
fore, to pick a quarrel with Edward, 
and I awaited his approach with anx- 
ious eagerness, lie came up to me, 
and making me a polite bow, cour- 
teously requested that his letter 
might be returned, if Mr Vaughan 
had quite finished its perusal. Now 
1 detested irony, and nothing could 
enrage me more ; so that my blood, 
already heated with intemperance, 
was quickly on fire. I replied pas- 
sionately, that I knew not what he 
meant, and stoutly denied all know- 
ledge of the letter. Edward, with 
liis usual characteristic coolness, told 
me calmly that he knew 1 had the 
letter, and would thank me to return 
it Provoked beyond measure by his 
coolness, 1 again denied the fact, 
and threatened to falsify the accusa- 
tion by a public exposure of bis con- 
duct At this, a faint smile came 
over his features, and then, with 
more severity than I ever before wit- 
nessed, he replied, ‘Mr Vaughan, 
you are disgracing yourself and your 
profession, by asserting these false- 
hoods. You have the letter, Sir! 
and 1 insist upon its instant surren- 
der !* He approached nearer to me 
as he spoke, for the purpose, I sup- 
posed, of enforcing his demands. 1 
started back, and the next minute 


Mostyn was at my feet, weltering in 
his blood, which flowed from a wound 
in his side, into which 1 had madly 
jdunged my sword !” 

The recollection of this horrible 
occurrence blanched the swarthy 
cheek of the Wanderer ; and the ter- 
rors of a guilty conscience smote him 
with such agony, that the perspira- 
tion bedewed his forehead and tem- 
ples like drops of rain; and his hardy 
frame trembled like the aspen leaf in 
autumn. Having somewhat recover- 
ed his composure, he proceeded with 
his narrative: 

“ 1 fled into the woods, and lived 
with the beasts and the Indians for 


three long and most miserable years. 
My sleep was disturbed by the hor- 
rible death-groan of poor Mostyn; 
and his pale and corpoedike features 
wandered before my eyes. Time 
can never wear away the terrors of 
a murderer's conscience, nor can it 
ever assuage the miseries of remorse. 
Even now — and many a long and 
gloomy year has past on — even now 
I am startled by the sound of Ed- 
ward's dying moan; and haunted 
by the calm, reproachful, pitying 
look with which he regarded me, as 
he lay dying at my feet. At the 
end of three years, an opportunity 
occurred which enabled me to leave 
India, and 1 once more found mjmif 
on my native shores. Our regiment 
had long since returned to England, 
but 1 was an alien in my father's 
country. There were no rejoicings, 
to welcome my return, — no glad ca- 
resses — no fond attestations of de- 
light and joyousness. All was s il en c e 
and despair, and the wind whistled 
round my head, for I had no place 
wherein 1 could shelter myself from 
the fury of the tempest. 1 hastened 
into Wales, and found my paternal 
property enjoyed by a stranger, from 
whom 1 dared not claim my just in* 
heritance. 1 then went on to Caer- 
trevor, hoping to catch one secret 
glance of her whom 1 still loved 
with all the desperation of an out- 
cast. But here I found her not. 
The hand of Death had struck her 
in mercy, and her mortal remains 
were deposited in the neighbouring 
church. Her lather was dead, and 
her proud and wicked toother was 
enjoying his ancestorial wealth. Ho 
had married, and had one son ; and 
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1 pmed him, as he walked to church 
with his young and loving wife. 
He started as 1 met his view, looked 
stedfastly at me, and then spurned 
me from his path. But 1 cud not 
think that he knew me. The hot 
sunshine of India, with the fierce 
storms of that sultry climate, and 
the horrible privations which I 
had endured in my concealment in 
the woods, had changed those fea- 
tures, which were once as fair as 
thine; so that 1 thought that even 
my most inveterate enemy would not 
have recognized me. But I was mis- 
taken. On the next day I was ap- 
prehended, not as a murderer, but as 
a vagrant, and carried before Sir Tal- 
bot, who received me with one of 
those insidious smiles which always 
preceded some work of malice or of 
mischief. He motioned to the at- 
tendants to withdraw, and we were 
alone. ‘ Welcome to England, Mr 
Vaughan !' said he to me. ‘ I did 
not calculate upon the pleasure of 
seeing you again, after your valiant 
exploit at Calcutta. Know you not 
that the dreadful doom of a murderer 
hangs over you ?' I did not reply. 
From the first moment of my appre- 
hension, I had made up my mind to 
‘I was de- 


> for my crime ; and 
terznined to preserve a sullen si- 
lence, more from stubbornness, than 
with a hope of benefiting myself. I 
knew there was no hope of mercy from 
such a wretch as Sir Talbot Trevor, 
and the stormy passions of my heart 
had become quenched and crushed 
by the overpowering accumulation of 
my sufferings- Life was a burthen 
to me, and I cared not how soon, or 
by what means, it should cease. I 
therefore returned not Sir Talbot’s 
salntacion. He seemed surprised, as 
well as displeased with my silence, 
and proceeded: ‘What! will not 
Reginald Vaughan return the salu- 
tation of his old friend Talbot? 
Surely so long an absence might me- 
rit a wanner greeting/ Still I re- 
plied not, and the Baronet became 
irritated. ‘ Come, come, Reginald/ 
he continued, endeavouring to sup- 
press his choler under the semblance 
of familiarity, ‘ why will you not 
speak to me — to your old friend — 
and,’ lowering his voice, ‘ to the only 
witness of your crime? Come, be 
not no churlish with me/ But he 


spoke in vain : I was too well pre- 
pared to break my resolution, and 
1 remained stubbornly silent. ‘ Ob- 
stinate fool!* he passionately ex- 
claimed : ‘ you will not speak to 
me ? Then you shall have enough of 
silence ! If ever you say one word 
of me, or of any of my family, kin- 
dred, or friends; and if ever you are 
seen in this part of the country again 
— you know your doom ! — a mur- 
derer need not be told of the nature 
of his punishment! Go: we have 
met once, but beware how we meet 
again !* — and, calling to a domestic, 
he desired him to turn the poor fel- 
low out, as he was only a harmless 
beggar ; and I found myself thrust 
out of a house where, five years ago, 
I had basked in the beams of Eliza- 
beth's beauty, and by a menial who 
had welcomed me to the mansion of 
his master, with all the cringing ob- 
sequiousness of a slave — and I sur- 
vived it all ! 

“ I did not heed Sir Talbot's 
menace ; and although he knows that 
I frequent these hills, I have never 
received any intimation of the threat- 
ened vengeance. But I have had 
strong temptations to rid the world 
of such a monster ; and several times 
has he been so near me, that the 
muzzle of my pistol would have al- 
most touched nis person. Once he 
was walking alone in the wood be- 
hind Caertrevor, little dreaming that 
I was within reach of him. I had 
my pistols with me, for I never 
go unarmed, and had drawn one 
from the pouch, for the purpose of 
shooting him. Already had I pre- 
sented it, when a beautiful creature 
came bounding along, in childish 
glee, towards him, and addressed 
him with all the fond endearment of 
a daughter. I could not murder in 
the presence of so fair and innocent 
a being, and I turned away in terror ! 

“ I have nothing now to solace or 
to cheer me. I look forward with- 
out hope, and the present moment is 
so miserable, that I seek to forget 
myself in the company of these 
wretches, who are not disturbed by 
those forebodings which are as a 
demon to me. How long I shall con- 
tinue to linger thus in misery, I can- 
not tell ; but my short space must soon 
be closed. I have often thought,' con- 
tinued the extraordinary man, ‘ that 
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we have leas control over our fate 
than we ought to have; and that 
some evil destiny dogs us through 
life, and pursues us to perdition. 
Take counsel, I beseech you, Frede- 
rick, from my words, and warning 
from my conduct: remember that 
one rash and intemperate action may 
involve you for ever in a series of car 
lamkies, which no subsequent sor- 
row or repentance can ever expiate.” 

The wanderer ceased his narra- 
tive, to which 1 had listened with 
the most intense interest ; and if I 
had already looked upon him with 
awe, 1 regarded him now with a 
double portion of interest. I cannot 
account for the powerful influence 
which he had over me, nor is it ne- 
cessary that 1 should ; but I never 
listened with more attention to the 
words of any person, than I did to 
those of this extraordinary man. 
There was a fascination in his de- 
meanour, which positively enchain- 
ed my mind. 1 had not the power 
of exercising my faculties, so com- 
pletely was 1 captivated with the 
Wanderer. But when he persuaded 
me to return to Caertrevor, I per- 
emptorily refused to do so ; for my 
pride, fool that I was ! would not 
permit me to humble myself before 
Sir Talbot Trevor. 

The grey-dawn of morning had 
already appeared in the east before 
our interview was at an end, and the 
chief then conducted me to a small 
anti-room, where a rude couch, 
formed of leaves and dried grass, con- 
stituted a welcome support to roy 
tired and aching limbs. I slept long 
and soundly — so soundly, indeed, 
that it was considerably past mid-day 
before I awoke ; and when I did 
awake, I found the Wanderer sitting 
by the side of my couch. He had 
been watching me some time, he 
said, and envying the soundness of 
my slumbers ; and now that I was 
awake, he would confer with me as 
to the best method of leaving the 
neighbourhood, and of proceeding on 
my way towards London. “ Three 
of our people,” he told me, lt will set 
out for Shrewsbury this evening; 
and by submitting to a little disguise, 
you can accompany them with safety. 
They go as pedlars, and their voca- 
tion will ensure them a pleasing wel- 
come at all the farm-houses on the 


road. In the meantime, let me pro- 
vide for your present necessities: 
Take this purse 1 '— and he put into 
my hands a leathern pouch, appa- 
rently well filled with money — “ it 
will suffice for a while-— nay, I must 
have no refasal ; it is honestly ob- 
tained, and cannot be devoted to a 
better purpose than to the succour of 
the unfortunate. You will rash 
Shrewsbury to-morrow evening, and 
then you may part with your com- 
panions, who will proceed to 
their several commiariona, while you 
will repair to the house of an old and 
verv convenient friend of mine, who 
will give you the necesmry directions 
respecting your fatore pr ogr ess. This 
letter will explain to him all that is 
necessary, and I have vent ur ed to 
christen you anew. 1 have not call- 
ed you Frederic Auwyl, but Owen 
Oliver, by which name alone you 
will, of course, be known to Sh*nwm 
Roberts. Your conductors will see 
you safe under his protection ; and 
if you will still persist in your de- 
termination of visiting ex- 

pect to meet me there m two mnnthf 
after this. And now it will be 
sarv that you take some refreshment, 
as the day wanes, and in less than an 
hour our pedlars will be stirring/ * 
So saying, he led me into the rtt ai 
where we sat the preceding night, 
and placed before me a s a v oury mess 
of pottage. Having finished my 
meal, I proceeded to equip mysefcf 
for my journey. My own doatbca 
were packed up in a bundle, and 
their place supplied by a pair of blue 
woollen trowsers, cut at the knee} a 
ragged coat, and a dirty kenymme 
waistcoat, which, with a hat that 
wanted the rim, rendered me a very 
personable pedlar. Thus acco u tre d , 
and mounted upon an ass, I quitted 
the ruined Castle of Rhiwaedog, oo 
my way to the town of Shrewsbury* 


LONDON THEATRICAL CORRESPON- 
DENCE. 

London , October % 
Our winter theatrical campaign 
has begun. 

In which full many a btoodtas battle 
Is fought by men as wdl as cattle* : 
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or, to drop the figure end to speak 
plain prose, Covent-Garden Theatre 
opened for the season the day before 
yesterday. The pieces selected were 
Twelfth Night and The Miller and 
his Men ; bat before 1 speak of the 
performance, 1 must say a few words 
about the House. 

It has been the custom from time 
immemorial, (“ whereof the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary, 
as lawyers say,) to announce various 
“ alterations and improvements*' in 
the building during the recess. Ac- 
cordingly, a great deal has been said 
on this score regarding Govent-Gar- 
den, and it was civilly hoped (in the 
bill) that “ the alterations and im- 
provements would meet the wishes 
of the patrons of the drama.** It 
toms out, however, that the only 
material alteration is not an improve- 
ment ; that is to say, the area of the 
theatre is increased, by the removal 
of what were called the baskets, at 
the bade of the front boxes on the 
dress circle. Already, a great deal 
“ more was meant than met the ear’* 
from the stage ; but now, that a con- 
siderable additional space has been 
opened in rear of the Auditors, (I call 
them so in courtesy, as members of the 
House of Commons are called Repre- 
rentatives,) and a sort of sounding- 
board (occasionally put up) removed, 
it will be nearly impossible to hear 
them at all. Perhaps this change is 
to be taken as an indication of what 
kind of performances we are to ex- 
pect hereafter ; and, coupled with the 
fact, that the manager, Mr C. Kem- 
Me, is to be the decus ct tutamen of 
the establishment, to the total rejec- 
tion of Mr Young, and the tempora- 
ry absence of Mr Macready, we may 
conclude with tolerable certainty, 
that shew and pantomime are to be 
the order of the night. Connected 
with this point, the following infor- 
mation was yesterday somewhat cun- 
ningly inserted in the prindpal morn- 


measnre,” ought to run, “ Is fought by 
c a tt l e as well as men.” It is given out, 
that this year Covent-Garden intends to 
introduce “real horses” into the fights 
in Richard III. and Macbeth. Every 
body recollects what wrath was excited 
among the critics in the reign of Queen 
Anne, by the employment only of a few 
Hre sparrows and chaffinches in the Ita- 
lian opera of Rbteldo and Armida. 

VOL. si. 


ing paper of London, as from the edi- 
tor ; but, in fact, as every body must 
see “ with only half an eye,*’ (to use 
Jerry's elegant expression,) from the 
Manager of Covent-Garden Theatre: 

“ We understand that it is no fault 
of Mr Charles Kemble that Mr 
Young is not engaged at Covent- 
Garden Theatre : the requisitions of 
Mr Young were incompatible with 
previous contracts with other per- 
formers. Mr Macready's absence till 
November will unfortunately lower 
still further the tragic strength of the 
company ; and Mr Charles Kemble 
will feel himself compelled to assume 
characters which he would otherwise 
have been glad to leave in other 
hands.” 

We are here favoured with no- 
thing to shew why it was “ no fault 
of Mr Charles Kemble ;** nor are we 
told why Mr Young was not secu- 
red before “ incompatible contracts” 
were made with other performers. 
The design of this paragraph was ob- 
viously to prepare us for what I 
hinted a month or two ago — that Mr 
C. Kemble is about to attempt a 
course of parts played by his brother 
John, such as Hamlet, Macbeth, Co- 
riolanus, Brutus, Cato, See- 1 do not 
say of him exactly, 

Nihil esl quod credere de se 

Non possit — 


because he was formerly a diffident 

r ng man, though it might perhaps 
truly asserted of another actor- 
manager over the way. Neither do I 
mean that the absence of Mr Young, 
and the non-appearance of Mr Mac- 
ready, have been contrived to give 
Mr C. Kemble some sort of pretence 
“ for assuming characters wnich he 
would otherwise have been glad to 
leave in other hands.” Fortunately 
for me, (and for my readers,) as far 
as regards impartiality, I am not ac- 
quainted witn a single performer, 
(excepting Mr Atkins, who has sent 
roe a letter in reply to what I said 
regarding his nose, and of whom I 
may therefore truly observe, noscitur 
e naso ) : I know nothing of Mr 
Young, except asl have seen him upon 
the stage ; but he is quite as good an 
actor, in all parts, as Mr C. Kemble, 
and, in some characters, a great deal 
better : Mr Macready, in a peculiar 
line, is superior to them both. Mr 
Young has, besides, this especial re- 
3 R 
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commendation, that, in quantity and 
quality, he has the finest voice on 
tne London boards, and is the only 
man who can fill Covent. Garden 
Theatre without a painful effort, 
which makes one almost expect in 
other performers, that they should 
put one hand to their cheek, to pre- 
vent extreme vibration, like itinerant 
coster-mongers and oyster-women. 
The dissertation upon die nature of 
sound emitted in the London Cries, 
promised by Sir R. Steele*, might 
be of great use to actors coming from 
minor theatres in the country, to try 
the strength of their lungs, rather 
than of their genius, on the over- 
grown houses of this metropolis. 

It may be asked, also, whether 
Mr C. Kemble has shewn any pe- 
culiar competence to the parts he is 
about to be “ compelled to assume?" 
In the lifetime of his brother, (now 
dead to the stage) he tried Hamlet, 
and failed — Macbeth, and failed — 
Brutus, and failed. If, as the old 
copy-book has it, te youth is the 
season of improvement, that season 
has passed with him some years ago. 
I was, and am still, a strenuous ad- 
mirer of him in certain parts — Fal- 
conbridge, Wellborn, Valentine, Don 
Felix, and many others ; but his 
very excellence in such characters 
renders him, in a great degree, unfit 
for those in which he is about to 
appear, if report, and his own para- 
graph, speak truly. In short, I can 
see no reason why he is to be “ the 
be-all and the end-all here,” (at Co- 
ven t-Garden) at present, any more 
than when John Kemble was play- 
ing; unless, indeed, we are so de- 
generated, that what seemed medio- 
crity then, will appear high excel- 
lence now. 

Adverting to the performances of 
Tuesday last, it may be remarked, 
in the outset, that the vocal depart- 
ment of this theatre, as far as fe- 
males are concerned, is extremely 
Btrong. Independently of Miss Ste- 
phens, whose yoice is a “ ravishing 
delight," and whose engagement, it 
seems, does not expire until next 
year, Miss Paton has been secured ; 
and the proprietors knew their inte- 
rest too well to part with Miss M. 
Tree, or Miss Hallande. The con- 
cern is, however, deficient in male 
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singers. I do not hear of any body 
better than Duruset, whose yoke, 
though Rill and powerful, is too 
foggy to be flexible. In this respect, 
he may be directly contrasted with 
Sinclair, whose organ was far from 
being so rich, but clear, and capable 
of the most rapid and brilliant exe- 
cution. The musical drama of The 
Twelfth Night was cast as last sea- 
son, with the exception of the parts 
of Sir Toby and Sir Andrew ; file 
first was performed by Bartley, vice 
Emery, deceased ; and the last by 
Blanchard, vice Liston, promoted, 
some Bay to a baronetcy, but whe- 
ther “ m the ordinary form," or, 
like the celebrated Sir Hannibal, on- 
ly “ by the common consent of man- 
kind, remains to be seen. Mr 
Bartley’s Sir Toby was an improve- 
ment upon Emery, in as much as 
it was not so coarse ; but in richnee 
and strength it was decidedly infe- 
rior : besides, Mr Bartley was too 
brisk and mercurial for the goodly, 
portly gentleman. Blanchard used 
always to play Sir Andrew, until 
the comedy of Shakespeare was trans- 
mogrified into an opera, and then, 
for the sake of novelty, the part was 
given to Liston ; but he never made 
much of it. There cannot be two 
notions of the way in which auch a 
character ought to be repr e se n ted, 
and Blanchard’s face and figure sail- 
ed it best. 

Miss M. Tree had an opportunity 
of again displaying her pretty legs, 
and her full ana melodious tones, in 
the airs assigned to Viola. She sang 
and locked as well as ever ; but she 
did not seem improved in her acting 
since last season : at least, she gave 
the passionate speeches, “ Make me 
a willow cabin," &c. with lea effect. 
She is here playing a part before 
Olivia, and a little extravagance, ap- 
proaching to rant, might he excu- 
sed; but Mia M. Tree was too time. 
I have seen nobody play Viola like 
Mia Brunton, (now of the West 
London Theatre); but it k, perhaps, 
a little too much to expect pre-emi- 
nent excellence, both in singing »d 
acting, in the same individual : it is 
some praise to Mia Tree to ay, that 
they have never been seen so wen 
united as in her ; although, in the 
latter, there is still much wanting. 
A single word in praise of Love 
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(Miss) will fill my sheet. She play- 
ed Olivia for, 1 believe, the first 
time; if not, it is the first time 1 
have seen her in it, and it shall not 
be the last Miss Green, (like Miss 
Wilson, one of the over-rated nine- 
day* wonders of the stage,) used to 
support this part, and to sing miser- 
ably ont of tune. This defect Miss 
Love successfully avoided ; and, on 
the whole, she is a very improving 
performer, with a very pretty face. 


profitable than the last, and Mr Ar- 
nold begins to find out, that the way 
to augment the receipts of his Theatre 
is to bring forward other productions 
than his own. He is much indebted, 
this year, to Mr Beazeley. 

Last night, at Covent-Garden, Mr 
C. Kemble appeared as Hamlet, and 
on Thursday he is to play Jaffier. 
He would have represented the latter 
some four or five nights ago, but for 
the death of a near relation, so that 


London , October 8. 

Until last night, little has been 
done at any of our theatres worthy 
of very particular remark, since the 
date of my last. At the Haymarket, 
Hiss Patou has had, as she deserved, 
a very profitable benefit — as profita- 
ble as the size of the house will al- 
low. The performances were " The 
Ikgmr'g Opera/' “ A Day after the 
Wedding/^ and “ Love, Law, and 
Pbysicr In the first. Miss Paton 
performed Polly, as far as the sing- 
big was concerned, in a style of first- 
fcte excellence. If she, (and the ob- 
servation will apply equally to Miss 
HaUande) could sing without being 
the effect would be much im- 
proved. Her personal appearance 
tt not in her favour, and she does 
°ot dress in a becoming manner : in 
folly, especially, the utmost simpli- 
fy should be observed, if only for 
sake of consistency with the 
What I have said may be 
bought extremely ungallant ; but 
I do not know what gallantry has to 
do with theatrical criticism. In se- 
F®*! of the airs Miss Paton was en- 
jwvd; and, excepting Miss Stephens, 

1 tm inclined to think, that there is 
no female singer on the stage who 
would merit it in this part more. A 
Hr Davis was the Captain Macheath, 
Jd went through the part respect- 
«y : higher praise cannot justly be 
P T ea to him at present, though his 
is pleasing, and well regulated. 
Jjte sister of Miss Paton acted Lady 
®J*sbeth Freelove, in “ A Day atfter 
•e Wedding but as she is almost 
* child, and appeared for the first 
^ I do not wish to speak of her 
until I have had an opportu- 
% of seeing more of it. 

The English Opera House, (as it 
(called, and miscalled) has closed 
or the season. It has been more 


be is early commencing the career 
promised in his paragraph of the 2d 
met. Nevertheless, 1 would not com- 

E lain of him, if he restricted his am- 
ition to such tragedies as “ Venice 
Preserved.” 

Amor, ch'al cor gentil ratio s'apprcnde 

i to borrow a line from Dante •) was 
ormerly his forte, and Jaffier is a 
whining sort of a gentleman, with- 
out fortitude to endure, or spirit to 
encounter ills, not unsuited to the 
style of face and acting of Mr C. 
Kemble. I shall make a point of see- 
ing him, especially as a new lady, in 
the present grievous dearth of female 
tragic talent, is to make her dtb&t 
as Belvidera. At present, my busi- 
ness is to say a few words, and very 
few they shalkbe, upon his Hamlet. 
It has at all times, and in the ablest 
hands, been found difficult to make 
the part of Hamlet effective, and it 
is unsuited to theatres of magnitude. 
The play is a moral lecture upon the 
folly of good intentions, without men- 
tal energy to carry them into exe* 
cution. Such was the view Profes- 
sor Richardson of Glasgow took of 
the character, nearly tnirty years 
ago t, and he has been followed in 
his opinion by Mr Coleridge +• No- 

* Inf. c. v. The Rev. Mr Carey seems 
to have found some difficulty in render- 
ing with nicety the verb apprcndc. He 
was not aware that Chaucer had trans- 
lated it before him 

“ Pleasaunce of Love, oh, goodly debo- 
naire ! 

In gentle hearts aye ready to repaire.” 

ProL to Troilus , L. ?• 

*1* See “ Essays on some of Shake- 
speare's characters ; by Wm. Richardson, 
Prof, of Humanity in Glasgow,” 1797. 

X In his Lectures upon Shakespeare, 
delivered at the room of the Scottish Hos- 
pital in the year 1818, It is to be la- 
mented, that Mr Coleridge is so much like 
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body since the time of Mr John was quite painful to listen to her. Her 
Kemble can be Baid to have com* features are upon a small scale, sod, 
pletely succeeded in it. Kean exhi- in order to give them all possible ef- 
oited parts of the character very feet. Miss Lacy was guilty, now and 
finely, but failed in all the rest; and then, of painful, not to say offensive 
Macready, who, to a certain point, distortions. The scenes of love tnd 
imitates Kean, did not go beyond tenderness were by far the best * 
him here. Mr C. Kemble shewed a Mr C. Kemble whined and nurath- 
rare want of judgment in selecting ed the part of Jaffier to the full as 
it ; for while his face and person re- much as I had anticipated. Mr Ab- 
minded the audience in a slight de- bott, a very respectable actor, played 
gree of his highly-gifted brother, Pierre; but it was too much for him; 
they could not but render particular- it was “ the club of Hercules in the 
ly obvious his other deficiences. I hand of a dwarf.’* My friend Mr At- 
do not mean that Mr C. Kemble was kins (whose favour 1 noticed on the 3d 
guilty of any theatrical indecorum ; inst.) was the Duke of Venice of the 
on the contrary, his acting was mark- night. This advancement, like that 
ed with great propriety ; but, upon of the favourite of the late Queen of 
the whole, a more languid, not to say Naples, is entirely to be attributed 
tedious, performance, has been rarely to his nose : he used to perform] 
witnessed. Some of the newspapers Spinosa, the conspirator, until the 
complain, 1 see, and truly, that the galleries interrupted the progress ot 
galleries were particularly noisy ; and the piece, by calling him Spy-nos*. 
well they might be. Much that There was no improvement among 
passed upon the stage did not reach the conspirators. Perhaps it wri 
them, and they were obliged to amuse thought that the more thorough!^ 
themselves in the best way they could, radical they looked, the more appro! 
until the commencement of the priate. Tney were headed by th< 
shewy afterpiece. Of Miss M. Tree, veteran Claremont, whose posted 
who played Ophelia, it is sufficient on the stage is as fixed as that of tb 
to add, tnat she has been very seldom knave of clubs, 
seen to such disadvantage. If Mr I kept my letter late this montl^ 
C. Kemble’s anxiety* to undertake because it was advertised that Drnryl 
Hamlet forced her into this part, for Lane would open to night, when I 
which, compared with others, she is should have had an opportunity c 
little qualified, she has some reason seeing and describing “ the vast a» 
to complain of this exercise of au- expensive improvements and altera 
thority on the part of the new Man- tions.” They are, no doubt, con 
ager. siderable, and have cost a great d« 

London , October 12. of money ; but whatever they roa 
Miss Lacy, whose name 1 introdu- be, they cannot possibly come up t 
ced in a former letter, made her debut the extravagant puffing of i( the soJ 
the night before last in the arduous lessee of this establishment.** Th 
part of Belvidera. The puffs assert- ^irst night is the 16th instant, 
ed, that she was an “ actress of the Mathews has arrived at New Yori 
very highest promise, in the noblest and is to begin his performances < 
line of trageay.” The first sight of Boston. Just before he sailed, 1 
her person and features gave this was in the gallery of the House 
statement a flat contradiction ; for Commons, where the members m 
she has neither figure nor face for a for their portraits, to be conveyt 
tragic heroine, and her voice is much across the Atlantic. No doubt tin 
too weak for so large a house as Co- will be striking likenesses. It is 
vent-Garden. I do not say that some be hoped that he will bring bm 
portions of her performance were not some fine specimens of Yankee oa 
pleasing, but sne is not equal to the tory, and will give us a notion qf tj 
part as a whole ; and, though a few true state of manners and society 
of her tones are musical, in the more the United States. Like SteeJj 
impassioned parts of the tragedy it Tom Mirror, “ he has no coobms 

with the rest of mankind, but ms tJh 

Hamlet, as to want mental energy, to put are objects of imitation.” kfbtbe 
these lectures into a form for the press. is at once a copy and an origpmL 
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LONDON. 

Dr Radge will shortly publish, in two 
fotames octavo, Lectures on Genesis, or 
plain Historical Sermons on the ! fading 
Characters and most important Events 
recorded in that Book. 

A tragedy, entitled Werner, or the In- 
heritance, by Lord Byron, is announced. 

Speedily will be published, in two vo- 
Inmes octavo, Columbia, a geographical, 
statistical, agricultural, commercial, his- 
torical, and political account of that in- 
teresting country : intended as a manual 
far the merchant and the settler. The 
will be embellished with a map, 
and with portraits of the President Boli- 
rar and Don F. A; Zea. 

Mailer’s recent Travels in Greece con- 
stitute the next ensuing number of the 
M Journal of Modem Travels.” 

C. Mills, Esq. is preparing a History 
of Rome, from the earliest period to the 
termination of the empire, which will 
firm ten octavo volumes. 

Joseph Swan, Esq. is printing, in an 
detavo volume, an Enquiry into the Ac- 
ton of Mercury on the Living Body. 

Dr John Baron will soon publish, II- 
hutmtions of the Enquiry respecting Tu- 
wrculom Diseases, with coloured engra- 
tings. 

Shortly will be published, a very con- 
•tterable portion of the celebrated trea- 
of Cicero de Republics, discovered 

M. Angelo Mai, the Keeper of the 
Vatican Library, in a codes rescript ut. 
Jfe fragments are not only such as to 
^create our regret at the loos of the en- 
tnv work, but are of sufficient length to 
P re a correct idea of the whole. 

The Life and Remains of the late Dr 
Qtfte, of Cambridge, is in the press. 

Mr Britton is preparing a handsome 
descriptive and illustrative of 
foothill Abbey. He has been at that 
®anskw collecting materials for its his- 
totyi and making descriptive notes. Mr 
Cattennole, the artist employed by him, 
has made elaborately-finished drawings 
do the spot. Some of these are peculiarly 
rich, effective, and splendid. The inte- 
rior views are so brilliant in colouring, 
*kh purple, scarlet, crimson, gold, ebony, 
painted glass, Ac. that nothing but high 
foiling and colouring on the spot can 
to justice to the subjects. 

Fifty Lithographic Prints, illustrative 
°f a tour in France, Switzerland, and 
faly, during 1819, 20, and 21, from ori- 
«wal drawings , taken in Italy, the Alp, 
Pyrenees, by Marianne Cofetow, 
in octavo, are preparing for publication. 

v OL. XI. 


The Rev. Dr Evans has on the eve of 
publication, a new edition, with one hun- 
dred sketches of biography, of his Golden 
Gentenary, or Sequel to the Sketch of the 
Denominations of the Christian World. 

An Historical Sketch of the United 
States of America is in the press, accom- 
panied by personal observations made -du- 
ring a residence of several years in that 
country, by Isaac Holmes. 

A Chut of all the Public and Endowed 
Free Grammar Schools in the Kingdom, 
is in the press. 

Mr John Hunt will shortly publish the 
Vision of Judgment, by Quevedo Red** 
vivus, said to be from the pen of Lord 
Byron. 

The Rev. B. T* England, editor of the 
“ Letters of the Abbd Edgeworth,” is 
preparing for publication, the Life of the 
celebrated Father O’Leary. 

Goethe’s Poetical Works, in one vo- 
lume 18mo* with ten wood engravii^s, 
will be published in the course of Octcbca 

Mr Thos. Dale, B.A. of Corpus Christ! 
College, Cambridge, author of the “ Wfc 
dew of the City of Nain,” is preparing 
for publication a new translation of the 
Tragedies of Sophocles; the object of 
which has been, to render the various 
metres of the Greek tragedian, by mea- 
sures, as nearly corresponding with the 
original as the genius of the English lan- 
guage will permit. The work wiU be 
comprised in two volumes octavo, and is 
expected to be ready for publication early 
in the ensuing spring. 

A work entitled Royal Naval Biogra- 
phy, to consist of genealogical, biographi- 
cal, and historical memoirs of all the flag- 
officers, captains, and commanders of his 
Majesty’s fleet, now living, is nearly ready 
for the press, to be pubtuhed by subscrip- 
tion. The first pert of this work, con- 
taining Memoirs of the Flag-Officers, Sui 
perannuated Rear-Admirals, and Retired 
Captains, will be printed as soon as a 
sufficient number of subscriptions have 
been obtained.— Memoirs of the Post- 
Captains and Commanders will speedily 
follow. 

Tho Port-folio, a collection of engra- 
vings from antiquarian, architectural, and 
topographical subjects, curious works of 
art, &c. with descriptions, is now ready 
for publication. 

In a few days, from the pen of a pa- 
rent, Gleanings and Recollections to as- 
sist the Memory of Youth, dedicated 
from a Father to his Son. 

A work on the subject of our exten- 
sive possessions in India, in one volume 
3 S 
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octavo, will be published in October, en- 
titled, an Inquiry into the Expediency of 
applying the Principles of Colonial Po- 
licy to the Government of India, and of 
effecting an essential change in its land- 
ed tenures, and in the character of its in- 
habitants. 

EDINBURGH. 

In the press, and will be published in 
October, in one volume ltmo. with eigh- 
teen new plates, engraved by W. H. Li- 
ars, a new edition of Innes on the Mus- 
cles; revised, corrected, and enlarged; 
with Notes, practical and explanatory, by 
Robt. Hunter, Lecturer on Surgery, Ana- 
tomy, Ac. Glasgow. 

Speedily will be published. Letters to 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart, on the Moral and 
Political Effect of the Visit to Scotland 
of his Majesty King George the Fourth, 
in August 1822. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, a History of England, with con- 
versations at the end of each Chapter, in- 
tended for young persons ; by Mrs Mark- 
ham ; in two volumes, 1 fmo. with four- 
teen engravings of Costumes, Ac. 

On the 1st of January 1823 will be 
published. Memoirs of the late Robert 
Trotter, Esq. Surgeon, New Galloway. 
Is. 6<L 

To be published by subscription. The 
History of Hannibal the Great, the Ene- 
my of Rome. Compiled from the An- 
cient Histories, and illustrated from Mo- 
dem Works. With some particulars of 


the Phexddan and Carthaginian Hirtory. 
By Alex. Mollsson, Librarian, Glasgow. 

The Maid’s Revenge ; a Summer Even- 
ing Tale, and other Poems ; by Cheviot 
Tichebum. 

The XIII. Number of Dr Chahnen 
Christian and Civic Economy of Large 
Towns should have been published on the 
1st of October ; but as the subject, wteh 
is M On the facilities for the extinction of 
Pauperism in Scotland, and on fee diffi- 
culties in attempting the abolition of Pm* 
perism in England,” will occupy two 
Numbers, the XIII. and XIV. Num- 
bers will be published together, on the 
1st of January. Number XIV. will con- 
tain Dr Chalmers’ First Essay on the 
Causes and Cure of Pauperism in Eng- 
land, and is designed to exhibit the evils, 
and point out the means for attempting 
its abolition. Published Quarterly. Is. 
each Number. 

Select Naval and Military Biography, 
consisting of the Lives of Pious British 
Soldiers and Sailors, to be published in 
Numbers, each number to contain a com- 
plete Life of a Soldier or a Sailor; the 
whole, when complete, to make two hand- 
some vote. 18mo. but each Life to be 
sold separate, if wished. No. L, con- 
taining the Life of Lieut.-Colonei John 
Blackadder, of the 26th or Cameronkn 
Regiment, afterwards Deputy Governor 
of Stirling Castle, who served wife dis- 
tinguished honour during the Duke of 
Marlborough’s Campaigns on the Conti- 
nent, and during the Rebellion 1715, in 
Scotland, will appear early in the month. 
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LONDON. 

AOUCVITVKE. 

VoL V. Part 1. of the Transactions of 
the Agricultural Society of London. 4to. 
£.lwllu6cL 

ANTIQUITIES. 

A Description of the Antiquities and 
other Curiosities of Rome. By the Rev. 
E. Burton, M.A. 8vo. 15s. 

ASTROXOMY. 

The Elements of A s tr o nomy. By John 
Brinkley, D.D. 8vo. 12s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Part II. of a Catalogue of Books ; com- 
prising a Miscellaneous Assortment in all 
• Classes of Literature. Is. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of William Penn, abridged 
and adapted to the use of young persons. 
By Mary Hughes. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The Political and Private Life of the 
Marquis of Londonderry. By T. P. fitt- 
gerald, Esq. fivo. Its. 

BOTAXY. 

The Florist’s Manual, or Hints foe 
the Construction of a gay Flower-garden, 
with directions for preventing fee depre- 
dations of insects. Second edition, email 
8vo. 5s. GcL 

CLA8SICS. 

Essays on the Institutions, Govern- 
ment, and Manners, of the States of An- 
cient Greece. By llemy D. Hill, RD- 
1 2mo. 7s. 

Museum Criticum, or Cambridge Clas- 
sical Researches. No. VIL 8vo> 5s. 

DRAMA. 

Athalian, a Tragedy, founded ap*l 
2 Kings xL and 2 ChronSdes uE ; trsn.^ 
latcd from the French. 12mo. 
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EDUCATION. 

H» fourth edition of Friendly Hints, 
principally addressed to the Youth of 
both Sexes, uniting subjects the most 
pirating and instructive, relative to the 
duties of this life and the joys of immor- 
tality: interspersed with striking anec- 
dotes. By J. Doncaster. 4a. 

A Key to the complete Course of Arith- 
metic. By W. H. White. 12mo. As. 

The Conversational Preceptor, in French 
ind English, consisting of useftil Phrases, 
arranged under distinct heads ; by J. L. 
Maine; with dialogues, by B. M. Le- 
blanc. 6& 6d. 

Enminstary Questions in Arithmetic, 
Geography, Latin Grammar, English 
Grammar, and the History of England. 
By the Rev. H. C. Donnoghue. 2s. 

A Key to the above, for the use of Pa- 
rents and Teachers. 2a. 6d. 

Seventeenth Report of the British and 
Foreign School Society to the General 
Meeting, May 16, 1822. Bvo. 2a 

FINE ARTA 

Bibliotheca Heraldica Magnee Britan- 
nic*, sn Analytical Catalogue of Books 
^dating to Heraldry, Genealogy, Ac. By 
Tho6.Moule. Bvo. £. 1.. 16a, 4to. £.3,. 3a 
Six Views of Chudleigh, in Devonshire, 
beanttfully engraved by G. Hollis, after 
drawings by H. de Cort, in the posses- 
sion of Sir R. Colt Hoare, Bart. Imp. 
ha 15 a — folio £.1i1a 
The Visitation of Middlesex, begun in 
1663, by William Ryley, Esq. Lancaster, 
and Henry Dethick, Rouge-Croix, Mar- 
dials and Deputies to Sir E. Bysshe, Cla- 
rendon King of Arms. fol. £.lnll"6d. 

Delineations of the Costumes of the 
SpanknU. 4to. £.2»12»6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A new Geographical, Historical, nnd 
Religions Chart ; shewing at one view the 
principal places in the known world ; the 
religion, government, civilization, and po- 
pulation ; with tbe Missionary Stations 
in each country. By the Rev. T. Clark. 

Maritime Geography and Statistics, or 
a Description of the Ocean and its Coasts, 
Maritime Commerce, Navigation, Ac. 
By J. K. Tuckey. Bvo. £.2ul6n6d. 

GEOLOGY. 

Part I. of the Outlines of the Geology 
of England and Wales, with an introduc- 
tory compendium of the general princi- 
ples of that science, illustrated by a co- 
loured map and sections, Ac. By the 
Rev. W. D. Conybeare, F.R.S. M.G.S. 
Ac. and William Phillips, F.L.S. M.G.S. 
Ac. Small Bvo. 16a or demy Bvo. £.1. 
HORTICULTURE* 

A concise and practical Treatise on the 
growth and culture of the Carnation, Ac. 
B\ Thomas Hogg. l?mo. Bs. 


LAW. 

A Treatise on the Law of Landlord 
and Tenant : compiled in part from the 
Notes of the late Sir William D. Evans. 
By C. H. Chambers, Esq. 

Practical Exposition of the Law rela- 
tive to the Office and Duties of a Justice 
of the Peace. By Win. Dickinson, Esq. 

MATHEMATIC A 

Tables of Logarithms of all Numbers, 
from 1 to 10,000, and of the Sines and 
Tangents to every Second of the Quad- 
rant ; by Michael Taylor: with a Pre- 
face and Precepts for tbe explanation and 
use of the same, by N. Maakelyne, F.R.S. 
Astronomer RoyaL 4to» £.3. 

Tables to be used with the Nautical 
Almanack, tor finding the Latitude and 
Longitude at Sea. By the Rev. W. Lax, 
M.A. FJLS» Bvo. 10a 
MEDICINE. 

Analytic Physiology. By & Hood, 
M.D. Bvo. 10a 6d. 

A Treatise on the Utility of Sangui- 
Suction, or Leech-Bleeding: including 
the Opinions of eminent practitioners, 
with instructions for the process of leech- 
ing, and an Appendix. By Rees Price, 
M.D. 12mo. 3s. 6<L 

La Become on the Air-Pump, Vapour- 
Bath, and Galvanism, in the Cure of 
Disorders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, 
Ac. 6a 

A complete Catalogue of Books and 
Pamphlets on Anatomy, Botany, Chemis- 
try, Materia Medica, Medicine, Mid- 
wifery, Mineralogy, Physiology, Surgery, 
Veterinary Surgery, Ac. By John Cox, 
Berner’s-street, Oxford-street. 

La Beaume on the Medical Efficacy of 
Electricity in Nervous and Chronic Dis- 
orders. 10 a 

The Dublin Hospital Reports and Com- 
munications in Medicine and Surgery. 
VoL 111. Bvo. 13s. 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the 
Heart. By H. Reeder, M.D. physician 
to the South London Dispensary, Ac. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Description of a Tread Mill for the 
Employment of Prison era. Bvo. 3a 

The Practical Confectioner ; embracing 
the whole system of pastry and confec- 
tionery, consisting of 260 receiptA By 
James Cox. 12mo. 8s. 

The Brighton Annual Directory and 
Fashionable Guide. By T. H. Boore. 
12mo. 

A few Plain Answers to the Question, 
u Why do you receive the Testimony o{ 
the Hon. E. Swedenborg?*’ 4th edit. 6<L 
A cheap edition. 4d* 

Substance of the Speech delivered by 
the Rev. T. Gisborne, M.A. on laying 
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the Foundation state at the new Church 
at Burton-upon-Trent, Sept. 11, 1812: 
with a particular account of the ceremony 
upon that occasion. 6cL 

MOTELS, TALES, AMD ROMANCES. 

The Undm, or Sdflihneaa and libera*, 
lity. By Zara Wentworth; 3 rols. ltmo. 
16s. fid. 

Confessions of an English Opium Eater* 
12 mo. 5s. 

FOETBY. 

The Royal Progress: a Canto, with 
notes. 5s. 6d* 

A Lyric Poem on the Death of Napa. 
Icon; from the French of P. Lebrun. 
8va 16s. 

The Spirit of the Lakes, or Mucniss 
Abbey: in three Cantos, with explana- 
tory notes. By Miss Selby. 8vo. 10s. fid 

Another Cain ; a Mystery : dedicated 
(withodt permission) to Lord Byron. 2s. 

Verses on the Death of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. By Bernard Barton. 2s. 

POLITICS AMD POLITICAL ECOMOJfY. 

Considerations on the Accumulation of 
Capital, and its Effects on Profits, and on 
Exchangeable Value. 2s. 6d. 

Letters to a Member of Parliament on 
the Character and Writings of Baron 
Swedenborg. By the Rev. J* Clowes. 4s. 

A Compendium of Finance : contain- 
ing an Account of the origin and present 
state of the Public Debt, Revenue, &c. 
Ry B. Cohen. 8vo. £.l«7s 

Thoughts on the Greek Revolution. 
By C. B. Sheridan, 8vo. 3s. 

A Manifesto to the Spanish Nation, 
and especially to the Cortes for the years 
1822 and 1823, respecting the causes 
which have paralyzed the progress of the 
Spanish Revolution, and the operations 
of the [Cortes for 1820 and 1821, and 
pointing out their future consequences; 
by the Citizen Jose Morena Guerra, De- 
puty for the province of Cordova : trans- 
lated from the Spanish. 2s. fid. 

A Letter on the Present State and Fu- 
ture Prospects of Agriculture : addressed 
to the Agriculturists of the County of 
Salop. By W. W. Whitmore, Esq. M.P. 
2s. 6d. 

Economical Enquiries relative to the 
Laws regulating Rent, Profit, Wages, and 
the Value of Money. By T. Hopkins. 

THEOLOGT. 

The Doctrine of the Scriptures con- 
cerning the Divine Trinity, Regeneration, 
and Good Works, contrasted with pre- 
vailing misconceptions : with preliminary 
remarks on the meaning of the New Je- 
rusalem ; being a Missionary Lecture de- 
livered at Dover, by the Rev. S. Noble. Is. 


Asaph, or the Hermhutters : being a 
Rhythmical Sketch of the p r in c ip a l Events 
and most remarkable Institutions in the 
Modem History of the Chnrch of the 
(Jnitas Fratrum, commonly called Mora- 
vians. By one of its Members. Iter. 
3s. fid. 

An Historical Epitome of the Old and 
New Testaments, and part of the Apo- 
crypha, in which the events are inniugri! 
according to Chronological Order. Bt 
a Member of the Church of England. 
Ifmo. 6s. fid. 

The Laws relating to the Clergy. By 
the Rev. D. Williams. 2d edit. 8vo. 16s. 

Remarks by a Catholic, on some Pas- 
sages of a Work, entitled u the Catholic 
Doctrine of a Trinity proved." 8tol Is. — 
12mo. Gd. 

A Letter to the Venerable and Rev. 
Francis Wranghara, M.A. F.R.S. Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland, on the Subject of his 
Charge delivered to the Clergy at Think, 
on the 18th of July 1821. By Captain 
Thomas Thrush, R.N. 3s. 6d. 

Popular Lectures on the Bible and Li- 
turgy. By E. H. Locker, Esq. 7s. fid. 

An Essay on the Moral Benefits of 
Death to Mankind. By D. Eaton. Is. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of East Honley, for the benefit 
of the distressed districts in Ireland. By 
the Rev. I. Wamford, M. A. Bvo. 
Is. fid. 

A Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St Paul’s, on Monday, July I, 
1822, at the Visitation of the Bishop of 
London. By C. Goddard, D.D. Is. fid. 

TOrOGBAFHT. 

An Historical Account and Delinea- 
tion of Aberdeen. By R. Wilson, A-M. 
12mo. 7s. fid. — fine paper, 10s. 6d. 

Notes on Orkney and Zetland : Oku. 
trativc of the history, antiquities, scener y , 
and customs of these islands. By A, 
Peterkin, Esq. Vol. I. Svo. 10s. 6<L 

The History and Antiquities of Hen- 
grave, in Suffolk. By J. Gage, Esq. 4 to. 
£3..13»Gd. 

Views on the Thames ; containing 76 
highly* finished line engravings, with a 
volume of descriptions. 4to. f 8 imp 
4to. £.12. — India paper proofs, £16. 

A Pilgrimage to the Land of Bans. 
Small 8 vo. 8s. 

VOYAGES AMD T HAVELS. 

A Journal of a Voyage to Greenland In 
1821. By G. Manby, Esq. ita. £.1 -H»fi. 

Narrative of an Expedition from Tri- 
poli, in Barbary, to the Western Frontier 
of Egypt, in 181 7, by the Bay of TVipoR. 
By A. Aufrere, Esq. Svo. 10*. fid. 
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EDINBURGH. 

The Encydopodk Britannka; or Dic- 
tiousry of Arts, Sciences, and Miscel- 
Isnfous Literature, Sixth Edition. Re» 
vised, corrected, and improved. Illustra- 
ted by nearly Six Hundred Engravings. 
VoL XVL Put II. 16a. 

BaDsutyne's Novelists* Library, VoL 
HL, con tai ning Gil Bias, The Devil on 
Two Sticks, and Vanillo Gonzales, by Le 
£sge,aad the Adventures of a Guinea, 
by Charles Johnstone, to which are pro- 
tod, Memoirs of the Lives of the Au- 
thors. Royal Svo. £.1*8. bds. 

Illustrations of British Ornithology. 
By J. P. Selby, Eoq. of TwaeLHoose, 
County of Northumberland, Member of 
the Wernerian Nat. Hist. Society of Edfav 
burgh. InEleph.fbL No. IV. £.l«U»0l 
pWn; £.Sm5a, coloured. 

Malta Iran's System of Geography, 
VoL III. Part 1L, containing the Descrip- 
tion of lndostan, Chin-Indda, or Indo- 
Chiaa; and under the head Oceanica, the 
Sands Islands, the Philippines, Moluccas, 
sad Tanorian Chain ; New Holland and 
its Dependencies, New Zealand, New 
Guinea, and the Intervening Groupes; 
Pelew, Society, and Sandwich Islands, 
to. 7s. 6d. sewed. 

Treatises on the Life, Walk, and Tri- 
umph of Faith. By the Rev. W. Ro- 
mrine, A M. With an Introductory Es~ 
*»y, by Thomas Chalmers, D. D. 2 vols. 
lima 9s. bds. 

Genuine Religion the best Friend of 
the People. By the Rev. Archibald Bo- 
ost. ISmo. Is. 

The Constitution of the Character of 
Jesus Christ. In Two parts. Part I. The 
Constitution of the Character of Jesus 
Christ shown to differ from the Opinions 
of Sorimans, Aristas, Trinitarians, and 
Sweden borgians. Part II. On the Moral 
Character of Jesus, the Office of Christ 
and the Holy Spirit. The argument of 
this Work rests chiefly upon a feet, hither- 
to overlooked ; viz. that the Apostles, for 
twenty-five years at least, laboured under 
the Jewish prejudice, that the Messiah 
was a mere man ; but afterwards, having 
their attention excited more particularly 
to the subject, they discovered his divi- 
nity. Svo. IBs. bds. 

Some Account of Mosquito Territory, 
contained in a Memoir written in 1757, 
while that country was in possession of 
the British, and now first published from 
the original Manuscript of the late Co- 
lonel Hodgson, Superintendant and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Mosquito Shore. 
2s. fid. 

The Poetical Common-place Book, con- 
sisting of an Original Selection of Stand- 
ard and Fugitive Poetry ; including a few 


Translations, and some Pieces hitherto 
unpublished. I8ma With a Portrait of 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 4s. boards. 

Elements of Geometry and Trigono- 
metry ; with Notes translated from the 
French of M. A. Legendre, Member of 
the Institute, and of the Legion of Ho- 
nour, and of the Royal Societies of Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, &c. Edited by 
•David Brew ste r , L.L.D. Fellow of the 
Royal Society of London, and Secretary 
to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Ac. 
With Notes and Additions, and an In- 
troductory Chapter on Proportion. 8voL 
10s. 6d- boards. 

A Historical Account of His Majesty's 
Visit to Scotland. Svo. 8s. 6d. boards. ' 

A Manual of the Climate and Diseases 
of Tropical Countries, in which a Practi- 
cal View of the Statistical Pathology, 
and of the History and Treatment of the 
Diseases of those Countries, is attempted 
to be given ; calculated chiefly as a Guide 
to the Young Medical Practitioner, on 
his first resorting to those Countries. By 
Colin Chisholm, M.D. F.R.S. 9s. 

Illustrations of the Author of Waver- 
ley s being Notices and Anecdotes of Real 
Characters, Scenes, and Incidents, sup- 
posed to be described in the Works of 
the “ Great Unkw&mn.”— In one volume 
12rao. 8s. 6d. 

Letters from America, containing Ob- 
•erwuions on the Climate and Agricul- 
ture of the Western States, the Manners 
of the People, the Prospects of Emigrants, 
Ac. Ac. By James Flint. To which is 
subjoined, the last American Tariff. Svo. 
7s. 6d. boards. 

A Letter to the Editors of the Chris- 
tian Instructor, on the subject of the 
Overture concerning attendance at Divi- 
nity-Hall, introduced by Dr Chalmers, fat 
the hue General Assemblies. Is. 

Part Second of a Catalogue of Books, 
new and second-hand, on Sale by Isaac 
Wilson, 49 Lowgate, Hull. 

A Treatise on Practical Store-farming, 
as applicable to the mountainous region 
of Etterick Forest, and the Pastoral Dis- 
trict of Scotland in general. By the Hon. 
Wm. John Napier, F.R.S. Edin. Post- 
Captain in the Royal Navy ; a Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Pastoral Society of Selkirk- 
shire, Ac. Ac. With Engravings, Svo. 
7s. fid. boards. 

Trial of John Ambrose Williams, fbr 
a Libel on the Clergy, contained in the 
Durham Chronicle of August 18, 1821. 
Before Mr Baron Wood, and a Special 
Jury. Tried at the Summer Assizes, at 
Durham, on Tuesday, August 6, 1822. 
To which is prefixed, a Report of the 
Preliminary Proceeding in the Court of 
King's Bench, London. Is. fid. 
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EUROPE. 

Fiance— The trials for Treason at 
Poictiers have terminated in the capital 
conviction of Berton, Caffe, Sauge, Fra- 
din, Jagtin, and »SennechanlL The other 
prisonexs were found Guilty of Misprision 
of Treason, in not revealing the existence 
of a conspiracy to overturn the Govern- 
ment. Berton and Caffe being m e mb e rs 
of the Legion of Honour, were solemnly 
degraded. They and Fradin and Sen- 
nechanlt were to be executed in the public 
square of Poictiers, and Sauge and Jaglia 
to be executed in the village of Thouars. 
All of them appealed to the Court of 
Cassation, by which, however, their appeal 
has beeq dismissed. Jaglin and Sauge 
are to be executed at Poictiers, and the 
others at Thouars. M. Drauit, for re- 
fusing to defend Berton, though he de- 
clared himself incompetent to do justice 
to his cause, has been sentenced to have 
his name erased from the list of the ad- 
vocates of the Royal Court of Proctors. 
Messrs Guise, Cassano, Legrarieux, and 
Faudllion, Editors of the Constitutional 
the Pilate, the Courisr Francois , and the 
Journal du Commerce, have been tried 
for giving false reports of what pasted at 
the trial, and particularly at the convic- 
tion of the Rochelle conspirators. The 
accused Editors sought to be allowed to 
prove the fidelity of their reports, and that 
they had published nothing but what bad 
actually taken place. This was refused 
them ; and, by the law of that session 
against the press, it was held sufficient 
that the public prosecutor's ($e Attorney- 
General) bare word should be sufficient to 
prove that the articles in question were in- 
correct. Accordingly, M. Guise, the editor 
of the Constitutionclj and M. Faudllion, 
the editor of the Journal du Commerce, 
were sentenced (each) to one year’s im- 
prisonement, and a fine of 5000 francs. 
M. Legrarieux, the editor of the Courier 
Francois , to six month’s impriaonement, 
and a fine of 3000 francs. M. Cassano, 
the editor of the Pilate, to one month’s 
imprisonment, and a fine of 1000 francs. 
The four Journals are also forbidden to 
publish any reports of judicial proceedings 
—the two former for the space of a year ; 
the third for six months, and the last for 
three months. They are condemned in 
costs in nearly the same proportion. 

The four Rochelle conspirators were 
executed on the 21st September. They 
behaved with great coolness, saluting th« 


persons whom they r eco gnise d a mon g the 
multitude, who, in their turn, mads fee- 
well signs to them On asce n di ng tbs 
scaffold, they embraced each other; and 
their fortitude, says one of the jounafo, 
never for a moment forsook them 

Colonel Caron, lately sentenced to doth 
at Strasburgh, was executed then oo 
the 1st October. He died, it is raid, with 
the courage of a Christian and a anbtirr. 
As he advanced in front of the (writs 
men, by whose arms be was to foil, he 
refused to have his eyes bound. Jie him- 
self gave the signal to fixe, which was im- 
mediately obeyed, and he foil dead at their 
feet. 

The French Sanitary Cordon, on tbs 
Spanish frontiers, has at last assumed hs 
proper title, and is in future to be called 
a Corps of Observation. The Royal Ordi- 
nance which decree s this charge of name, 
has given rise to many conjectures. 

The fine cathedral at Rooen, founded 
in A. D. 990, and finished in 1052, was 
set on fire by lightning on the 15th Sep- 
tember, and almost totally consumed— 
The most strenuous effort* of the dromes 
could effect nothing against such a mam 
of fire; and indeed, the melted lead, which 
ran in torrents from the roof; rendered a 
near approach to the building very hmi 
ous. It is said that several p a r so ns lost 
their lives. The storm of thunder and 
lightning, which was the cause of tfam ca- 
tastrophe, was one of the most temfdt 
ever witnessed. It a fte rw a r ds Tinted 
Havre de Grace, where it is said to has* 
done some damage. 

Spain. — At the date of the 24th Sep- 
temper, tranquillity, prevailed in Madrid, 
and a grand civic fete was held there that 
day, in honour of the Revolution. The 
disorderly bands on the northern fonnfevt b 
it is said, were daily losing ground, and 
would, it was hoped, in a short tune he 
entirely dispersed. Lieut. General Bsrsu 
D’Eroles, Brigadier Don P. Hemes, Dm \ 
Vincent Queseda, and LieoUGencnl Dm 
Carlos O’Doand, have been donferi 
from the army, and deprived of thefr 
employments and honours, far h ari a g 
joined the insurgent royalists. 

General Elio, who was con d emn e d to 
death, on the 2d of June, in rnnuc qpa nro 
of the revolt of the cannooien of the hu 
of Valencia, which it was alleged ha bed 
instigated, was executed then oo tbc 4tb 
of September. About 12,000 specteaam 
were present at his execution* when hi 
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aofenmly protested hla innocence, declar- 
ing that he was wholly unconnected with 
the revolt of the cannoniers. w I wish,” 
he added, M that my Mood may be the 
last which is shed in Spain. Spain will 
one day do justice to the purity of my 
fctmtioas, and repeat the cry which is 
now my last pnyer — Long live the King 
md Religion !’* The people, we are told 
ha letter from Valencia, maintained that 
dmeenour which becomes a heroic na- 
tion, and accompanied the culprit to the 
■atfbld, with shouts of w To death with 
Bio! his blood will cement the constitu- 
tional edifice.** In what respect this de- 
meanour can be considered heroic, it is 
sot easy to see. 

The decision manifested' by the new 
Hmistiy, with regard to the execution of 
Sho, has, it is said, produced an impres- 
wn favourable to the constitutional cause. 
The general officers and colonels of the 
ganwon of Valencia, who avoided taking 
the command of the district after the sen- 
tence of the court on Elio, have been se- 
ptfited, and transferred to different sta- 
tion!. A commission of officers appoint- 
ed for that purpose has classed the soldiers 
of the guards who took the position in 
the Ptado. They have been divided into 
three classes, 1. The innocent. 2. Not al- 
together innocent. S. The guilty. Those 
of the first class are to be distributed in 
the corps of the army. Those of the se- 
cond dsss are also to bo distributed in 
other carps, but will lose part of the time 
far which they are enlisted, and will there- 
to have to serve longer. The third class 
rill be tried. 

The Royal decree for convoking the 
Cortes Extraordinary states, that they 
«e to direct their attention— lit. To ftir- 
wh the Government with resources in 
men and money sufficient to meet the 
»■<» of the State, and to deliver the 
totrin, without delay, from the factious 
rinds which infest the frontier provinces. 
2d, To the arr an gement of affairs of high 
importance with some Foreign Powers. 
3d» To give the Spanish army a new or- 
gsnization, according to the military or- 
dmaaees, the discussion of which was bus- 
pwdedin the last Legislature, and the 
Priang of which, in harmony with the 
existing institutions, is most important, 
^h, To the code of legal process, so nc- 
«*ary for the prompt and impartial ad- 
°tinistratio | n of justice. 

Portugal. — On the 25th Sept, a 
gnnd procession took place in Lisbon, of a 
deputation of the Cortes, to present to the 
King the new constitution drawn up by 
that body, which his Majeaty solemnly 
swore to preserve. The Cortes have de- 
CTf *d» that the delegated authority of the 


Prince Regent , in the BriaOt shall im- 
mediately cease, and that he shall return to 
Portugal in four months t it therefore re- 
mains for the Prince either to obey this 
mandate, or, disclaiming the authority of 
the Cortes, to declare himself the indepen- 
dent sovereign of the Brazils* The latter 
alternative, it is most likely, he will adopt. 

Holland. — Amsterdam, Sept, 18- 
To-day, at noon, one of the most dreed- 
fol fires broke out here that has happened 
in this city for many years. The new 
Lutheran Church, on the north-east side 
of the Singel, is burnt down, together with 
some of the adjacent buildings. The 
church was observed to be on fire about 
half past one, and a little after two it was 
all in flames. The heat was so great, 
that all efforts to save the nearest houses 
were necessarily renounced. It was felt 
at the distance of two streets on the Tor- 
ensluis, and opposite the church it was in- 
supportable, notwithstanding the breadth 
of the Singel. The sight of the lofty cu- 
pola in flames was dreadftil, but sublime. 
The copper which covered it, and which 
flew in large sheets through the air, colour- 
ed the flames with varying tints of blue 
and green,, which were speedily mingled 
with the brighter flames of the ardent 
spirit, and the dark yellow smoke of the 
oil, with which the adjacent warehouses 
were filled. The fine church thus de- 
stroyed, and of which little will remain 
but the wall round it, which is ten feet 
thick, was erected in the years 1678, 
1681, chiefly by voluntary donations. 

Greece and Turret. — A consider- 
able degTee of uncertainty still prevails 
with respect to the affiiirs of Greece. All 
the late accounts received through Ger- 
many are entirely unfavourable to the 
Greek cause. On the other hand, letters 
from Corfo and Zante, copied into the 
French papers, repeat the former state- 
ment of the repulse of Chourschild Pacha 
at Thermopylae, on the 20th of July, and 
the defeat and destruction of the army 
which invaded the Morea, at Argos, on 
the 8th of August. Between these oppo- 
site accounts it is impossible to make a 
selection which will not be open to some 
objections. The German statements (un- 
favourable to the Greeks) are the most 
numerous and confident ; those from Cor- 
fu and Zante most particular, and, ap- 
parently, the most authentic ; but there 
are internal marks of untruth or exag- 
geration in both. The accounts from 
Corfu farther assert, that three thousand 
Turks, who had landed at Lutraki near 
Arta, and at Fidari near Missolongi, had 
also been defeated ; and that at Katuna 
the Greeks had burned all their houses, 
and devastated the country, to deprive the 
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Turin of provirions and decenary sup- 
piles. They farther state, that far many 
days it had been known at Corfu that 
the Turkish fleet was at Patras, but that 
they had no troops on board sufficiently 
strong for making incursions into the 
country. 

- The account of the conflagration of 
Jassy, in Moldavia, is, unfortunately, 
fully confirmed. The appointment of a 
new Hospodar, and the a pp a rent settle- 
ment of ell existing differences, had in* 
duced many of the Boyars to return to 
their possessions in that principality ; 
trade revived, and all announced peace 
and prosperity, when, in the night of the 
10th of August, the streets suddenly re* 
sounded with furious yells, and every 
house was farced open and plundered by 
the Janissaries, who had marched bock 
unkhown to the inhabitants. In a short 
time they proceeded from pillage, and all 
its concomitant excesses, to wanton de- 
struction, and' the town presented one 
universal blaze : — “ At the departure of 
the courier,” says an account dated from 
Sucsawa, on the Moldavian frontier, “ the 
number of houses destroyed by the con- 
flagration was estimated at twenty thou- 
sand ! It was feared that those which had 
hitherto escaped would share the same 
fate.” 

AMERICA. 

UariTED States— A fire took place 
in New York about the middle of August, 
which destroyed some stores, and property 
to the amount of 100,000 dollars. On the 
19th of the same month, much merchan- 
dize was also destroyed by fire at Balti- 
more. Both there and at New York, it 
was supposed that incendiaries had caus- 
ed the disaster. 

In August and September, the dty of 
New York had suffered from the yellow 
fever, and great numbers of families were 
in consequence leaving it Between thirty 
and forty deaths took place daily.* Sa- 
vannah and Philadelphia werealao in an 
unhealthy state, and some alarm was felt 
at Boston. 


Onion of the American Lake* 

Atlantic Ocean. — The magnificent tort 
which is to render New York one at the i 
most flourishing and powerful States, of 
the same extent of territory, that has ever 
flourished in the long history of 
goes nobly on to completion. A *few 
months more, and the Grand Wcdtn 
Canal will cause our Inland* seas «a*e 
ocean to mingle their great water, tfca 
thousand men, or about that number; tot j 
now employed in the unrivalled ester- ; 
prize, the offspring of the bold andnjaae*. j 
line policy of our present Chief Magistrate. 
We have just been informed, that acknd 
is to be cut from Providence, Rhodelsl- ' 
land, to Worcester, in the State of Mas. 
sachdsetts, the distance being about ffaty 
miles. We deem this canal of gr eat to. 
portance to the dty of New York- ft 
will increase her commerce, and ta ah aa 
her on, with other combining r.li rmwstin 
ces, to that destiny, when she wffl stand 
•Ae London of the New Wodd* ad 
among the most powerfal conatodd 
emporiums that has ever ariMSmd 
flourished in any period of Sodety«-^ljta» 
York paper. 

Mexico— The coronation of the 
peror Augustin Iturbide, was cetahto^P 
with great pomp on the 24th June. Tfag 
Sovereign Congress have issued a dm 
for a new coinage of gold, silver, ftft 
copper. 

Columbia.— The last news from Hi 
quarter state, that the Spanish Gatodi 
Morales, having effected a la nd in g toto 
Spanish main, with about ISOO tta, 
marched towards Camocns. In tour toy 
be was met by General Pool, with toto 
ferior florae, beaten, and his armf Mtefly 
destroyed. Some accounts add, that fito 
rales is dead. This, if true, may to ato 
sidered as the last effort of ftprfu fate 
Caraccas. T 

. Peru— The greatest confidence Mto 
to be placed on the stability of thexato 
pendent cause in Peru, a loan of 
lion two hundred thousand pound* ftflapg 
just been contracted for in London. ’ * 
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f> Edmbtrgh, $e . — On 
i of My the Lord Provort rs 
letter from Lord Melvffle, an* 
f the King’s positive resolve to rU 
‘ » and stating that he might 
l to arrive about the 10th of 
Preparations were accordingly 
iy commenced, for receiving the 
i in a manner suitable to his dig. 
1 creditable to the character of the 
i about to visit. Workmen 
yed to fit up the Palace of Ho. 
• his Majesty to hold his courts, 
and Dalkeith Palace for his 
^residence. The improvements in 
r of these Palaces were under 
n dance of Mr Trotter, the 
hoist erer. Improvements were 
i time going on in the outside 
ce of Holyrood. A new road 
front, communicuting with the 
^London Road on the Colton-hilL, 
and a carriage-way made 
i the porks on the east, for his Ma- 
: private use, in going to and re- 
from Dalkeith. A number of 
ind ugly out-houses, attached to 
, on the south side, were thrown 
a neat shrubl>ery planted in 
a handsome portico was also 
t the south door, to form a pri- 
i for the King. Throughout 
, the same bustle and preparation 
on. The Weigh-house, an 
ely building, which, for pp wards of 
, had obstructed the entrance to 
ill, w as removed ; various im- 
were mode in the High 
where it was expected the King 
• divine service ; the Outer 
nt House, and the Assembly 
f were fitted up in a style of great 
x — in the former of these, it was 
l to give a grand civic feast, and 
r, two balls were proposed to 
i to his Majesty ; one by the Peers 
d, and the other by the Caledo- 
U In the whole line of street, 
d, through which it was expected 
Hiilliii Majesty would pass, galleries and 
Katecdes were erected for spectators ; and 
commencement of the royalty, on 
IdMIl Walk, a little below the entrance to 
Place, a handsome gateway was 
at which the ceremony of deliver- 
f keys of the city to the King was 
place. Improvements were also 
upon the Theatre, where a 
•pttfeus boa was prepared, and two rooms 
▼OI.. XI. 


were elegantly fitted up, through which 
Ms Majesty was to pass to the Royal box. 

The same note of active preparations 
was observed in Leith, where triumphal 
arches were erected in Bernard and Con- 
stitution Streets; a raft was moored in the 
harbour, below the lower draw-bridge, 
from which ascended a flight of steps to 
the quay ; from the top of these steps a 
ptatfbrm was laid along the quay to Ber- 
nard Street, the whole covered with gray 
doth, above which was a foot-cloth of 
crimson, for his Majesty. 

The public bodies of Edinburgh and 
Leith hdd meetings to prepare addres- 
ses of congratulation, and concert measures 
for the reception of the King. An ele- 
gant coach and six was prepared, by the 
corporation, for the Lord Provost, hav- 
ing the city arms painted on the pennels, 
and a hammer-cloth and livery of the 
city-colour, orange. Dresses were also 
prepared, similar to those worn by the 
beef-eaters, for thirty men, appointed to 
the service of the Lord High Constable 
and Knight Marischal. The Royal Com- 
pany of Archers being appointed by his 
Majesty to form his body guard, and to 
do the duty of the interior of the Palace, 
lost no time In commencing drilling, and 
in providing themselves with an elegant 
uniform, consisting of a Robin Hood tartan 
jacket, tartan trews, the Highland hose, 
flat blue bonnet, ruff, Robin Hood belt, 
and white satin bow-case, worn as a scarf; 
and, in compliance with their tenure, the 
Company caused two barbed arrows to be 
presented to his Majesty, on his arrival. 
The Celtic Society, also, which was insti- 
tuted in Edinburgh in 1820, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the use of the ancient 
Highland dress in the Highlands, formed 
themselves into four companies, and pre- 
pared to act as guards to the Lord High 
Constable and Knight Marischal, and 
as guards over the regalia of Scotland. 
Twelve pieces of ordnance were placed 
on the summits of the Calton-hilt, and six 
pieces on the parts of Salisbury Crags 
immediately overlooking the Palace of 
Holyrood. Tents were at the same time 
pitched on these eminences, for the artil- 
lerymen ; and, subsequently, the verdant 
slope of the Crags, and the whole surface 
of the Castlehill fronting Princes Street, 
were covered with tents. 

In the meantime, the same joyftil en- 
thusiasm seemed to pervade the whole of 
Scotland, and while the counties, towns, 
3 T 
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and burghs, prepared addresses of congnu gant offering was tbt work of Mr* 8keoe 
tulation to his Mqjesty j the town coon- of Rutaislaw, daughter of the late Sir 
cils of the royal burghs of Glasgow, Aber* William Forbes, Bart. It co mM of a 
deen, Perth, Dundee, Stirling, Dumfries, broad rich cross of pearls, raised os false 
Cupar, Peebles, and other considerable velvet, and inclosed within a belt of gold, 
towns, appointed deputations of their on which was embroidered, with parts, 
number, headed chiefly by their respec- the Gaelic motto of Rlaghmlbhamg Zkn i k, 
tive Provosts, and provided with suitable (hail to the Kii^ of Scotland.) The fadt 
equipages, to proceed to the metropolis, was attached by a brilliant diamond bae» 
there to present their addresses to the kle, and from its extremity was smpmd* 
King. From all quarters of Scotland, ed a magnificent pearl, the produos sf 

numbers were daily crowding to the ca- Scotland, and probably the finest ever 

pital, for whoae conveyance, every tie- found in this country. The whole was 
script ion of vehicle was for tome time in surmounted by the Imperial crow n , gift 
requisition ; and before his Majesty's ar- round with brilliants, and richly decanted 
rival, the population of Edinburgh had in- with rubies, emeralds, and the topee, al> 
creased to about three times its ordinary temating with pearls, in the manner of the 
amount. The rents of lodgings, in con- ancient Scottish crown, eo long forgotten, 

sequence, rose to an exhorbitant height ; and so ominously brought to light, at das 

and many strangers, who bad no rela- auspicious period. A band, with a buckle 
tives with whom to take up their abodes, of Scottish gems, was adjusted, so as to 
and were unable to pay the high prices admit of this elegant and costly jewel bs> 
charged for lodgings, were contented to ing worn either ' on the hat, or bond 
bivouack in the fields. Many of the High- • round the arm. 

land chieftains brought with them a num- On Saturday the 12th, the Scottah 
her of followers, (ludicrously denominated Regalia was conveyed, with great ceraoo- 
their tai/i,) dressed in the tartan, and de- ny and pomp, from the crown-room ia 
corated with the badges of their respective the Castle, to Holyrood Palace, in order 
dans. Among these Highland bodies to be carped before his (Majesty, in hb 
were the Breadal banes, the Celtic Society, expected procession from the Palace la 
the Strath Allan Society, the Clan Gregor, the Castle. The Regalia was carried iaa 
Glengarry's men, the Clan Sutherland, coach and six, by Sir Alexander Keillfa 
the Clan Drummond, Ac. Sir Walter Knight Marischal, accompanied by Cqk 
Scott was, by universal consent, chosen ad* tain Ferguson, the Deputy Keeper, aoA 
jutant-general to these gallant mountain- escorted by guards of Yeomanry and 
eers. The Dukes of Atholl and Gordon, Celts. On this occasion, a xndaachsfe 
Macleod, Lord Fife, and other Highland accident happened on the Castlehifi, which 
chiefs, wrisbed to contribute to this mar- for some time considerably damped 4a 
tial attendance ; but their offers were, for general joy. A great number of people 
various reasons, declined. The attend- crowded upon a scaffold which was Ums 
ance of the Clan Ronald was prevented erecting, in spite of the workmen and 
by the sudden death of the Marquis of some police officers ; and the diagonals 
Londonderry, to whom their chief was not having been yet placed, the cows* 
nearly related. quenee was, that the frame-work of tfat 

The effect of this rapid influx of stran- scaffold leaned to its descent, and iaa 
gers was lively and striking. The streets moment the whole was prostrate A 
became every day so thronged, as to be number of persons, chiefly young p ap phfa 
rendered almost impassable. The inha- were dreadfully hurt, and two were c*w. 
bitants were astonished by the number of ried off the ground dead. Several* dtol 
dazzling equipages that rolled along the afterwards, of the wounds and fapnMp 
streets, and the multitudes of inquisitive they had received. In consequaoro if 
faces that crowded the pavements. In this this accident, a strict survey of the while 
moving multitude, the brave Highlanders scaflblds that had been erected kwte 
were conspicuous objects, and their fine diately took place, only two of whicK 
martial appearance served agreeably to however, were condemned as in iifflijma 
diversify, and greatly to heighten the in- 1 4. — A rrival of the Royal Sqw ni rm 

terast of this animated scene From the 1 Oth, the day an which it am 

The ladies of Scotland, at this time re- conceived possible that his Mqjesty might 
rident in the capital, resolved to greet the arrive, until this day, crowds of jrefl- 
approach of their Sovereign, by some t«js- dressed people were constantly m tbt 
timany of their loyalty and love. -For Cal ton -bill, on the outlook fix ***** 
this purpose, they delegated Sir Walter Squadron, and a number of. pmicMglpI 
Scott to present to his Mqjesty, in their daily down the Frith, ip steam <wd.||bv 
name, a brilliant St Andrew's Cross, the vessels, in the hope of being fitemped 
ancient emblem of Scotland. This ele- and welcome the King. HiaM^jtJty,bow- 
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vcr, dM be* tea** London tffl the lOtk, 
ffhor fle proceeded In state from Carl- 
ton P ris es , and embarked at Greenwich 
to the afternoon. The Royal George, In 
which Us Majesty sailed, was tow e d du- 
ring greater part of the voyage, by the 
James Watt and Comet, steam-ships; 
and about ten o’clock in the morning of 
the 14th, they had firfriy entered the 
Frith of Forth. The squadron was de- 
•tried through a thick haze, from the Cal- 
ton-hiU, when a considerable way down 
the Frith, and instantly all was in mo- 
tion to witness the spectacle. Agreeably 
to previous arrangements, the public au- 
thorities, troops, &c. which were to figure 
to the procession, hurried to their respec- 
tive poets ; and the multitudes thronged, 
toch according as his judgment or taste 
Eclated, to occupy situations for favour*. 

witnessing the spirit-stirring spec- 
tator About the time, however, that the 
ftpadron reached its anchorage in Leith 
Basis, the nrinr began to pour down in 
taunts, and about two o’clock, an offi- 
ce* boded from the Royal George, and 
vaounecd that his Majesty had deter- 
*rined to defer his landing till next day 
it twelve o’clock. Notwithstanding of 
Bis, thousands still lingered on the shore, 
pring at the gallant ship which bore 
torn Sovereign, and numerous parties in 
tows continued till dark to surround the 
fejri yacht, in hopes of getting a glimpse 
tfpbe ling; and they were not disap* 
pointed; for in spite of the rain, his 
M^esty appeared upon deck, under an 
townmg, for a considerable time, and re- 
timed the greetings of his subjects in the 
Bost sflhUe and princely manner. 

Ia the fatfhnent of his mission front 
the u Sisters of the Silver Cross,” Sir 
Walter Scott went out io a boat to the 
Bofri yacht. As soon as it was an- 
tonneed to the King that he was along- 
Ue, u What !” said his Majesty, 44 Sir 
Writer Scott ? the man in Scotland I 
Boat wished to see ! Let him come up !” 
Eris distinguished Baronet accordingly 
■waded the ship, and was presented to 
til Majesty on the quarter-deck, where, 

■ the name of the ladies of Edinburgh, 
to presented the St Andrew’s cron which 

■ fair subjects had prepared for his Ma- 
oty. The King received the present 
cry graciously, promising to wear it in 
bbtie, and Sir Walter Scott had the ho- 
our of kissing his Majesty’s hand. 

About six o’clock, Mr Secretary Peel 
*nt on board, and announced to his 
fajesty the melancholy intelligence of 
w death of the Marquis of Londonderry, 
te r emaine d closeted with the King a* 
not an hour. 

St Walter Scott, and Sir William Cur- 


tis, who had accompanied ' the Royal 
Squadron in his pleasure-yacht, had the 
honour of dining with his Majesty on 
board ; the former sitting on his right, 
and the latter on his left hand. 

In the evening, an immehse bonfire 
was kindled upon the top of Arthur’s 
Seat ; and its lurid flames, as they broke 
occasionally through the darkness and 
rain, had an astonishingly grand effect. 
A huge crown on the top of the principal 
chimney at the gas-work, was illuminated 
with gas, and presented a no less striking 
appearance. The general illumination of 
the city was, by a proclamation of the 
Magistrates, deferred till the evening af- 
ter his Majesty’s landing. 

15. — Landing of his Majesty. — This 
morning the weather was fine, and the 
Frith was covered with innumerable boats 
and vessels, decked out in the gaudiest 
manner, plying about the Royal yacht. 
On shore all was joy and breathless ex- 
pectation. About nine o’clock the dif- 
ferent military corps, and other bodies 
which were to form the procession, as- 
sembled in Queen Street, and, marshalled 
in the following eider, proceeded to Leith, 
which they reached about eleven : „ 

A squadron of the Mid-Lothian cavalry, com- 
m a n de d by Sir John Hopeh 
About eighty of the Critic Society, in the High- 
land costume, and under the command of General 
Graham Stirling. 

The Lord High Constable, (the Earl of Enrol.) 
His Lordship was disappointed of his proper robes 
of office, in consequence of the shortness of the 
time allowed for preparations, and appeared ha- 
bited in the regimental* of the hussars, in which 
gallant corps Jus Lordship is Lieutenant. He can. 
ned hi* baton of office. He was attended by 
Six Constable Esquires mounted. Their dress 
was splendid ; they had short Spanish cloaks of 
purple edged, with gold; Spanish hots of black 
velvet, looped up with gold, and adorned with 
white plumes; their under drees was white and 
gold, and they wore the usual brown boots with 
gold tassels. 

s<x Constable yeomen on foot, and a large train 
of footmen, in white liveries and block velvet caps. 

(This train of the Lord High Constable, the first 
subject in Scotland, was one of the best arrayed in 
the whole procession, and made a very impoaing 
appearance.) 

Lord Lyon King at Arras (the Earl of Kinnoul) 
represented by his Interim Depute, George Tait, 
Esquire, followed the High Constable. The King 
at Arms was superbly dressed in his magnificent 
tabard, over a mantle of crimson velvet, decora- 
ted with the various devices of hh office, worked 
in gold ; the train hanging over the horse and al- 
most concealing it On his head he wore the 
crown which distinguishes the King at Arms. It 
was of crimson velvet, with a cincture of gold or- 
namented with the strawberry leaf. The top was 
adorned with a superb tassel of gold. On either 
side of him was a groom on foot, in white livery, 
freed with crimson, and wearing crimson caps. 
Beyond the grooms, to support Lord Lyon, rode 
two Heralds— Marchmont, (Mr Small) and Islay 
(Mr Cook). They were dressed in their appro- 
priate tabards. 

The White Rod (Sir P. Walker) followed the 
Lyon King. The White Rods dress was the most 
splendid, beyond comparison, of any that graced 
the ceremony. He wore the superb jacket of 
crimson and gold which ho had used at the coro- 
nation, but which was concealed, in a great mea- 
sure, by a splendid mantle of white satin, lined 
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throughout wifoflrimsoo, andflwteDsd with* card 

of gud and crimson Hi* lower vestment* were 

of crimson, *ml li« had on brown booU adorned 
with gold tassels and fringe, and a black velvet 
Spanish car looped with gold, and with a black 
feather. His hone was almost covered with a 
scarlet shabraeh edged with white laec, and adorn* 
ed at the comers with silver thistles. The bridle 
was of white satin with crimson rosettes. On 
each side of him rode anistanta in plain blue sur- 
touts, lined with white silk, and having white silk 
sashes edged with gold nmfc, Spanish caps, and 
brown boots, blue saddle-cloths with white edging, 
and white rosettes on the bridles, and white rein. 

Four trumpeters on foot came next, dressed in 
scarlet, and with gold-laced hats, their trumpets 
having Wuo and white banners. A small party of 
Highlanders on foot, two heralds in their appro- 
priate tabards mounted. . _ 

The carriages of Officers of State — Lord Clerk 
Register— Lord Advocate, and Lord Justice Clerlu 
Two state trumpeters. 

Chief Judge* of the Supreme Courts, not being 
Officers of State. Lord President, Lord Chief 
Baron, and Lord Chief Commissioner. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott was in one of these carriages. A division 
of Highlanders. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Mid Lothian, foe Mar- 
quis of Lothian, in his proper uniform, that of a 
Brigadier-General, decorated with the order of foe 
thistle. 

Deputy Lieutenants, dressed in green coats, 
mounted. Their under dress was buff ; they wore 
cocked hats and swords. 

Sheriff Duff His drew was blue, with a white 
under drew and militaiy cocked hat. His attend- 
ants were dressed In blue, with a silver thistle on 
foe cape ; they wore a red waistcoat and white 
lower habits. The Sheriff and his party were all 
mounted. 

Sir Evan Macgregor, in his proper Highland 
tartan, with his tail, tmnner, and pipers. 

The blight M arise ha] (Sir Alexander Keith,! 
dr es s e d in a scarlet frock coat, laeed with gold, and 
having a white under dress. The Knight Maris- 
chai’s horse was richly adorned with caparisons; 
it was a small she wy black horse, A great attend- 
ance of grooms and servants, some mounted and 
some on foot The Msrnciial Esquires had on 
•cadet cloaks aqd the Mariachal Yeomen brown 
surtouU. 

A Celtic guard, under the orders of Cot Stuart, 
followed i Then came a division of foe Grey* i foe 
band of foe 15th regiment of the line : foe Edin- 
burgh troop of Yeomanry, followed by their trum- 
peters, completed foe procession. 


The procession halted in St Bernard’s 
Street, to await the arrival of the King. 
Here it was joined, about eleven o’clock, 
by the Royal carriage, which was guarded 
by the Glengarry Highlanders, consisting 
of twelve gentlemen with their cearnachs, 
under the command of Colonel Ronald- 
son Macdonell of Glengarry, and Clanro- 
nald. These kept close to the Royal car- 
riage, which was drawn up at the end of 
the lower draw-bridge, until his Majesty 
had entered it, after which they occupied 
the station appointed them in the pro- 
cession, next to the Royal Company of 
Archers. 

The arrangements at Leith were on 
an extensive scale, and were by this time 
completed. The Merchant Company, 
and the various trades and incorpora- 
tions, headed by their officers, dressed ge- 
nerally in blue coats, white vest and 
trowsers, and wearing a St Andrew’s 
cross on their left breasts, were drawn up 
in line on each side of St Bernard Street 
and Constitution Street. The south side 


of the quay was lined by the Oeaikaai 
Constables of Leith, dressed in the uni- 
form above described, and cunytag ele- 
gant batons. A detachment of the teas 
Greys guarded the upper end of the draw- 
bridge, and a detachment of ye oman r y, 
with some companies of Coot, were Ra- 
tioned towards the p tar, while the plat- 
form on which the King wan to land was 
lined by his body-guard, the Royal Arch- 
ers, commanded by the Earl of Eight. 
Upon the north quay were the Magistrates 
of Canongate, (the superiors of Neath 
Leith,) and the Trades of Canongafte, 
headed by their Convener, with mpdnr d s 
and a band of music. Scaffolding was 
erected in every commanding ri ta ati an , 
and every window and house-top was 
crowded. Above the draw-bridge, fve 
smacks in the London trade were moored 
across the harbour, their cross-jack-yards 
and cross-trees manned with srikes in 
now jackets and white trowsera. The 
tout ensemble here was strikingly gnad 
and impressive. 

The resident Magistrates of Leith, with 
the Port- Admiral, the Town-Clerk, Pro- 
curator-Fiscal and Assessor, «nd Dn Ro- 
bertson and Dickson, Ministers of South 
Leith, were stationed on the platform * 
receive his Majesty ; also the heads sf 
the four courts in Edinburgh, with the 
Lord Advocate, Lord Clerk Register, aed 
a number of noblemen, among whom 
were the Marquis of Lothian, Lord Lira- 
tenant of the County ; the Duke Of Dor- 
set, Master of the Horse to Iris Mgjesty; 
the Marquis of Winchester, Groom of ths 
Stole; the Earl of Fife, Lord Catbcmt, fob 

A few minutes before twelve o^ctock, a 
gun from one of the squadron announced 
that the King had entered his barge. The 
moment the signal was heard, ariwat 
was raised by the thousands aaaembfcd 
upon shore, the effect of which was inde- 
scribably striking. The roar of the mm 
non from the ships and the battery, which 
Saluted the King, and the combined voces 
of the multitude, seemed as if contending 
for the mastery ; while this joyfttl fwnd i 
of sounds was rendered still mot ha • 
pressively grand, by the profound stfflwm 
that prevailed in the back-groundt Hu 
Majesty was accompanied in his targe 
by the Marquis of Cooyngham; L«d 
Graves ; Sir Charles Paget, Commodore; 
Mr Russel, Flag Lieutenant; and Mr 
Tucker, Midshipman $ and was rowed 
by sixteen men, dressed in Uue frock* 
and black velvet rape, richly trimmed 
with gold lace, Sir Charles actiag » 
helmsman. The Royal barge mm pm- 
ceded by the barge of the Admfrul ea the 
station, and followed by the captria s of j 
all the King’s 'Vessels m the Beads* in 
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tbrissapacthebargas, according to seni- 
ority. An jifimmn number of private 
boils, guly trimmed, formed the rear of 
than grand aquatic procession, which ad* 
vaoend with a velocity almost equal to the 
inpatimee of the delighted spectators. 
Whm at some distance from the shore, 
hkMqjssty was saluted fay Mr Kent, who 
was walking upon the water, to whom his 
M qmtj bowed. So soon as the Royal 
huge came within hail of the pier, the 
Bdfal standard was hoisted on the Light- 
hoass, and an immense cheer, accumpa- 
nied by the waving of hats and handker* 
dads, burst from the multitude. 

At twenty' minutes past twelve o'clock, 
hkllqjefty, who was dressed in an Ad* 
nsal's uniform, with a thistle and sprig 
of heath in his bat, and the Ladies' St. 
Andrew’s cross on his breast, was along- 
ads the landing-place. The Marquis of 
Idtfriwi, accompanied by the Duke of 
Net and the Marquis of Winchester, 
mediately descended the steps to receive 
him. The two latter assisted his Majesty 
(tom the launch to the raft, and immedi- 
atety the farmer, kneeling, kissed his Ma* 
joty’i hand,, and congratulated him on 
fab arrival in Scotland. The King then 
tepndul the stair, with a firm and dig- 
Spied step, and was received on the plat- 
fipra by the Lord Clerk Register, who 
made his obeisance. Bailie Macfie, the 
Nor resident Magistrate of Leith, then, 
ia ppm of the inhabitants, congratulated 
tfasKhpg on his auspicious arrival in his 
anrint kingdom. His Mqjesty smiled 
pKioosly, and expressed his entire satu- 
fretion with the arrangements made for 
fafr landing, lie then shook bands with 
Britts Macfie, and several persons of dis* - 
fectem, and proceeded along the platform 
to his state-carriage, which he entered, 
mud the most enthusiastic acclamations, 
asoognising the Earl of Elgin among the 
Archers, the King cordially shook him 
ty the band. After the King had rested 
A Saw minutes in his carriage, which was 
gas pen landau, drawn by eight beautiful 
a* the procession moved slowly to* 
wards Edinburgh, in the following order : 


Tlttt trumpeters MW- Loth lan yeomanry cavalry. 
Squadron Mid- Lothian yeomanry. 

Two Highland Pipers. 

Captain Campbell, and Tail of Breadalbane. 
Squadron Soots Greys. 

Two Highland Pip&s. 

C'okmel Stewart of Garth and Celtic Club. 

Sr Even Mtirrgor mounted on Horseback, find 
Tail of M*Gngor. 

Herald mounted. 

Marta hal trumpets mounted. 

A Marferbal groom on foot 
Three Marisch^ grooms abreast 
Two / Six Maror! »al esquire* mount- \ Two 
ed, three-dbreast /grooms. 


tgg , V 

■RIU1KU 


f Kt* Mwirtol mounted, \ Henchmto 
mom. l with his baton of office. / Groom. 
Maiischal rear guard of Highlanders. 
.Sheriff mounted. 


Sheriff officers. 

Deputy Lieutenants, in green coats, mounted. 

Two Pipers. 

General Graham Stirling and Tail. 

Barons of Exchequer. 

Lord Clerk Register. 

Lords of Justiciary and Session, in carriages. 
Marquis of Lothian, Lord Lieutenant, mounted. 

Two Heralds, mounted. 

Glengarry mounted, and grooms. 

Young Glengarry and two supporters— 1 Tail 
Four Herald Trumpeters. 

White Red. mounted, aud equerries. 

Lord Lyon Depute, mounted, and grooms. 

Earl of Errol, Lord High Constable, mounted. 

Two Heralds mounted. 

Squadron Scots Greys. 

Royal Carriage & Six, in which were, the Marquis 
of Graham, Vice-flumberlain ; Lord G. Beret- 
ford. Comptroller of the Household} Lord 
C. Bentihck, Treasurer of the House- 
hold; Sir R.H. Vivian, Equerry ' 
to the King; and two others 
of Ms Majesty's 
suite. 

Ten Royal Footmen, two and two. 

«§ Sixteen Yeomen, two and two- > 

§ THE KING, 3 

f attended by the Duke of Dorset, Master § 
*2 of the Horse, and the Marquis of f , 
Winchester, Groom of the Stole. 

Sir Thomas Bradford and Steffi 

Squadron Soots Grey* 

Three Clara of Highlanders and Banners. 

Two Squadrons of Mid-Lothian Yeomanry. 

Grcnadien of 77th regiment. 

Two Squadrons Third Dragoon Guards. 

Band, and Scots Greys. 

In the rear of the procession a plain 
carriage followed, containing a number of 
gentlemen attached to his Majesty’s suite. 
There was also in the rear an immense 
line of other carriages, belonging to dif- 
ferent noblemen and others, whose su- 
perb liveries harmonised well with the 
official grandeur of the spectacle. 

As the procession, in advancing along 
Leith Walk, was approaching the barrier 
where the Magistrates of Edinburgh, in 
their robes, were waiting to receive hia 
Majesty, Sir Patrick Walker, Usher of 
the White Rod, supported by Marchmont 
and Islay Heralds, preceded by two State 
Trumpeters, and attended by two pur- 
suivants, advanced to give the summons 
to the city in time to prevent any delay 
in entering the gates ; and the ceremony 
of demanding admission into the city being 
finished, the procession entered the bar- 
rier, amid the loud and reiterated accla- 
mations of the assembled multitude, which 
his Majesty repeatedly acknowledged, by 
taking off his hat and bowing. When 
the Royal carriage entered the barrier, the 
Lord Provost, attended by the Magi- 
strates, advanced, presented the keys of 
the city, and addressed his Majesty in the 
following terms ; — 
u May if please ygur Majesty , 

“ We your Majesty’s most faithful and 
dutiful subjects, the Lord Provost, Ma- 
gistrates, and Town Council of Edinburgh, 
animated with the warmest feelings of at- 
tachment to your Majesty’s sacred person 
and government, have embraced the ear- 
liest moment of approaching your Royal 
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presence, for the purpose of congratula- 
ting your Majesty on your safe arrival in 
your ancient hereditary kingdom of Scot- 
land, and of offering, for your gracious 
acceptance, the keys of your Majesty’s 
good town of Edinburgh. This dutiful 
ceremony. Sire, does not, as in former 
times, represent the direct command of 
gates and fortifications, these having been 
long since rendered unnecessary, by the 
internal peace and happiness which Edin- 
burgh has enjoyed under the mild and 
paternal government of your Majesty, and 
your Majesty’s Father, of happy memory. 
This ceremony now implies, that we 
place, with loyal devotion, at the disposal 
of your Majesty, the hearts and persons 
of our fellow-citizens, and bid your Ma- 
jesty a heartfelt welcome to this metropo- 
lis, so long the residence of your Royal an- 
cestors.” 

His Mqjesty replied : — 

“ I return you these keys, being per- 
fectly convinced that they* cannot remain 
in better hands than in those of the Lord 
Provost of my good city of Edinburgh.” 

The Lord Provost and Magistrates 
then returned to their carriages, and took 
their appointed places in the procession, 
Which moved slowly along its destined 
rout, through Picardy and York Place, St 
Andrew Street and Square, and turning 
into Princes Street, proceeded by Water- 
loo Place and the Calton-hill road to the 
palace. In passing through the different 
streets, the acclamations, accompanied by 
the waving of hats, handkerchiefs, and 
silk flags, were incessant ; his Majesty 
appeared to be deeply impressed with the 
scene, and repeatedly made his acknow- 
ledgements, by taking off his hat and bow- 
ing to the people. On entering Princes 
Street he had a view of the Calton-hill, 
thickly covered with people, and he was 
evidently much struck with this interest- 
ing spectacle, heightened as it was by the 
picturesque effect of the adjacent scenery. 
He took off his hat, waved it, and repeat- 
edly cheered. His attention was also 
arrested by the fine range of buildings on 
the Regent Bridge, and, after viewing 
them with attention, he exclaimed •“ How 
superb !” His Majesty was also deeply, 
struck by the bold and romantic scenery 
of Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crags. 
When he reached that part of the road 
where the spires of the palace of his an- 
cestors more distinctly met his view, 
u God save the King” was sung, which 
evidently affected him, and he smiled, 
raised his lmt, and bowed. 

The Royal carriage reached Holyrood 
House at half-past one.- Immediately a 
Royal salute was fired from Salisbury Crags, 
the Calton-hill, and the Castle. 


The King was received ft the Mat 
by the Duke of Hamilton, keeper of die 
Palace, who bad the honour to kies lands; 
the Duke of Montrose, the Loid High 
Chamberlain, Lord Melville, the Lsdia 
Waiting, Ac. and followed by the Often s 
of State, Lord High Constable, and Wer 
of the White Rod, who also had the 
honour of kissing hands; the Depsfe 
King at Arms, Duke of Argyle, Qnet 
Master of the Household, and their at- 
tendants. His Majesty looked round the 
Palace, and seemed modi gratified fay tbs 
general appearance ; he moved up stain 
with a firm step, bowed to the Noblemen 
and Archers, and retired into the Royal 
closet. He was afterwards attended by 
the Lord Chamberlain, Lord Melville, and 
Mr Peel. After remaining a short time, 
the King proceeded to the Presence Cham* 
ber, bowing in a condescending maanrr 
to the Noblemen who attended hfinL— 
Immediately on his Majesty being sretod 
on his Throne, the Knight Marisehalftd 
his two Esquires, bearing the Rrgalh, 
(who were ready at the lower gnd of the 
room,) advanced towards the Areas, 
making three reverences; first, ft tbs 
place where they were stationed ; s econd* 
ly, at the middle of the room ; and third- 
ly, at the foot of the Throne. The Knight 
Marischal then (on his knee) p t naft 
the Crown, and the Deputy Lord Lyse 
of Scotland, in obedience to his 
command, summoned the Duke of He* 
milton to receive it (on ids knee) ftun tht 
Knight Marischal, and he immedMy 
took his station on the right hand of the 
King. The Knight Marischal then it- 
ceived from his Esquire the Sceptre, tad 
presented it in like manner as the Crew | 
The Deputy Lord Lyon then s rimmow d 
Lord Phonos Levison Gower, as the n» 
presen tative of the Earl of Sutherind, 
who on his knee received the Seeptrefrft* 
the Knight Marischal, and took hissiafea 
on the left hand of the King. Theftrf 
of State was, in like manner, praMMi 
and delivered to the Earl of Errol, who* 
took his station on the right hand cf d» 
King. The Knight Marischal that hsL 
the honour to kiss the King’s hand, wbj 
retired with his two Esquires, aftkiogl 
three reverences, to the lower end of ths 
room. 

The Lord Provost and Council vft* 
then introduced by the Duke of Mnftiftfr 
along with the other Officers of 
when his Mqjesty received the city’s 
dress, to which he was pleased to retire 
a gracious answer, and the Lard ftovat 
Magistrates, and Council, had the h* 
nour to kiss his Majesty’s hancL 

The Earl of Hopetoun then pwpwfled 
to the Royal closet, followed by Sir Ge«p 
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tenu i s , a» Vies President of the Coun- 
cil) cnryfog the barbed arrows on a green 
rte cushion, and accompanied by Sir 
Devil Milne, John Russel, Esq. Henry 
Jfctet Esq. Captain Robert Hay, R. N. 
mi Mqjor Norman Pringle, who (with 
the Earl of Dalhousie) compose the Coun- 
cflof the Royal Company. Sir George 
MsHrmrio then delivered the arrows to 
ths Bari '‘of Hopetoun, who presented 
to his Majesty, stating, that, by the 
Charter in favour of the Royal 
Company, they hold their privileges un- 
fertile Crown, for the service of a pair 
of barbed arrows, which, on the part of 
ths Royal Company, he now humbly 
offered to his Majesty, and craved a con- 
tinuance of his Royal favour and protec- 
tion. To this address his Majesty was 
phased to make a most gracious reply, 
asd received the arrows, which he hand- 
ed to one of his attendants. The Earl 
of Hopetoun then kissed his Majesty's 
hmdy and proceeded to the private entry, 
Hftmded by the Chamberlain and Lords 
in waiting. 

His Majesty left the Palace for Dalkeith, 
theses! of the Duke of Bucdeugh, a lit- 
tle after three o’clock ; and as he stepped 
■tishfe carriage, he called Lord Lyne- 
4dd& to him, and expressed, in the hear- 
ing of many individuals, the great satis- 
teioo he had experienced to-day, and 
stated, that he had never been more grati- 
fied in his life time ; observing — •* I have 
often hetrd the Scots called a proud nation 
— they may well be so — they appear to 
ht a nation of gentlemen.” 

At following noblemen and gentle- 
men had the honour of dining with his 
ftfajoty at Dalkeith,* viz s the Duke of 
Dooset, the Marquis of Winchester, the 
tel of Lauderdale, the Earl of Fife, Lord 
S*jdir, Lord Lowther, Lord Graves, 
4Sd F. Conyngham, Sir E. Nagle, Sir 
k Barnard, and Sir William Knighton. 

Majesty was in excellent spirits, 
ht the evening, the bonfire on the top 
0 Arthur's seat was again rekindled, and 
tala* west end of George Street there 
mm the most brilliant display of fire- 
mskm ever exhibited in Edinburgh. Leith 
mm brilliantly illuminated. 

10. — This day the King remained at 
talkctth-House, where he received visits 
am a considerable number of noblemen 
id gpnttemen. In the evening, he en- < 
stressed a select party at dinner, among 
ham were the Earl of Fife, Lord Ra- 
axmoorth, and Lord Chief Commissioner 
In the evening, Edinburgh pre- 
rxtmd a most splendid and brilliant illu- 
tnrelion, a spectacle to which its roman - 
r buildings and situation are so well caL 
jatsd to give imposing effect. On this 


occasion, all ranks vied with each other 
to give efffect and lustre to the scene | 
and inscriptions, devices, and emblems, 
were displayed in endless and dazzling 
variety. The Castle ramparts were illu- 
minated with torches, and the crown at 
the gas work was also brilliantly lighted 
up, as it was every evening during the 
King’s residence in Scotland. The streets 
were crowded to excess ; but nothing 
could exceed the order and decorum of 
the people. About ten o’clock, salvos of 
cannon were fired from the Castle, Calton- 
hill, Salisbury Crags, Leith battery, and 
the war-ships in the Roads ; the solemn 
pauses between which were occasionally 
interrupted by feux de joie , from three re- 
giments of infantry in front of the Crags. 
The effect w as glorious. 

17 . — The King's Lcvcc . — His Majesty 
this day held his first Levee in Scotland, 
in the Palace of Holy rood. It was most 
splendidly and numerously attended, be- 
tween 1 500 and 2000 noblemen and gen- 
tlemen having been presented. So early 
as ten o’clock, the carriages began to draw 
up along the New London Road ; and by 
twelve, they had accumulated so as to 
form along line, reaching backw ards along 
Waterloo Place, and the Regent Bridge, 
as far as Hanover Street, and aftenvards 
to near the end of Princes Street They 
continued to arrive without iutermission, 
till near three o’clock. Those noblemen 
and gentlemen who have the privilege yf 
the entriy w'ere admitted by the private 
door on the east side of the Palace, and 
w ere conducted to tho room immediately 
adjoining the Levee-room. Notwith- 
standing of this, the great Picture Gallery 
was nearly filled with company ; and 
when the door began to be opened, the 
crush towards it was very great. There 
a certain number were admitted; and 
w-hen the space towards the door of the 
next room was filled, the two Archers in 
attendance crossed their bows at the first 
door, and seemed, as if by magic, to re- 
press the advancing crowd. After this, 
there was no farther trouble ; the whole 
moved slowiy till they arrived at the room 
next to the Presence Chamber, where 
they w'ere directed to pull oft* their gloves, 
and fall into single file. On entering the 
room, his Majesty was placed behind the 
door, with the Lord in Waiting at his 
left hand, and the name being announced, 
the individual knelt and kissed the hand 
of the King. The ceremony was perform- 
ed in less time than is required to describe 
it ; and it was remarked by some of the 
Archers in waiting, that about 1 5 w ere dis- 
patched in a minute. After they were all 
gone, his Majesty remarked, w there go 
2000 at least.” 
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A few minutes before two, his Majro- 
ty arrived from Dalkeith, In a csrriag* 
and four, escorted by a party of Scots 
Greys. He entered by the private door on 
the south side of the Palace. His Majes- 
ty was dressed in fall Highland costume, 
of royal Stuart tartan, and looked uncom- 
monly well; he appeared in excellent 
health and spirits. A great many naval 
and military officers were present, and 
several noblemen and gentlemen wore the 
Highland garb, among whom were the 
Dukes of Hamilton and Argyle, the Earl 
of Breadalbane, and Lord Glenorchy. The 
Earl of Fife also wore a Highland dress, 
which was much admired. Lord Gwydir 
and Sir W. Curtis also appeared in this 
costume. His Majesty, in coming out of 
his dressing-room at Dalkeith, arrayed in 
the Highland garb, was observed to look 
down to his kilt, and heard to say, 44 I 
cannot help smiling at myself.” 

After the Levee, his Majesty held a 
Privy Council, at which the Right Hon- 
ourable Charles Hope, Lord President of 
the Court of Session, was sworn in a 
member. At four o’clock, the King de- 
parted in a carriage and four for Dal- 
keith. 

18. — This day (Sunday) his Majesty 
passed in privacy ; while several of his 
suite employed themselves in visiting 
Roslin Chapel, and the surrounding sce- 
nery. The Earl of Fife and Lord Gwy- 
dir had the honour of dining with the 
King. 

19. — At half-past two o’clock this day 

his Majesty arrived at Holyrood, where 
he held a court and closet-audience. He 
received addresses, on the throne, from 
the Commission of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, and from the 
Universities of Scotland, to which he was 
pleased to return gracious answers. He 
then retired to his closet, where he re- 
ceived addresses from the Highland So- 
ciety of Scotland, and from several Coun- 
ties and Burghs. He entertained a select 
party at Dalkeith to dinner; among 
whom were the Duke of Argyll and the 
Earl of Fife; 1 

20 ; — The Druwing-Room — This day 
his Majesty held a Drawing-Room at the 
Palace, which was attended by about 
500 ladies of the most distinguished rank, 
fashion, and beauty in Scotland. Most 
of the Nobility and Gentry who were 
present at the Levee also attended ; and 
the whole number could not be less than 
2,600. At two o’clock his Majesty ar- 
rived at the Palace, from Dalkeith House, 
and immediately gave audience to Lord 
Melville. The presentations at the 
Drawing-Room next commenced; and 
a finer array of lovelier women no coun- 


tfy could produce. The Pt mto g to a m 
dosed at t we nty min utes tofbn stack, 
having lasted upwards of on hoar rod* 
half. The d ress e s of the ladles irtftef 
the most beautiftil descriptio n fe rtffel 
In the highest degree, and many v*re 
gorgeous. A few ladles woe tttkrifc 
tartan. The King app eared to be too* 
highly delighted. His Maj est y sto* 
wards gave audience to the Duke of Ar- 
gyll, Lord Elgin, and the Lord Qkf 
Commissioner, and then dep art ed fbr 
Dalkeith House, a few minutes betas 
four. His Majesty was dressed in t 
Field-Marshal’s uniform, and looked so* 
commonly well; He was loudly cheered 
by a great crowd, assembled in ft AttaV 
Yards, notwithstanding the driatingiafer 
which fell during the day. 

21 At a general meeting of die In- 

stitution for the Encouragemesit of tiw 
Fine Arts in Scotland, which was attest* 
ed by a number of noblemen sad gentle- 
men, it was resolved to commence a tub* 
scription, for the purpose of erecting a 
equestrian statue of his Majesty in 
burgh ; the subscriptions t6 be limbed 
to three guineas from gentlemen, and dflf 
guinea from ladies. 

His Majesty this day entertained « 
select company to dinner at Daftdft 
House; among whom were tbefcBoW 
ing Noblemen and Gentlemen : TheMl 
of Buccleuch, the Duke of Dorset, 


quis of ' Conyngham, Earl of MsrtflH 
Earl of Lauderdale, Eart of Fife, Yfcj 
Count Melville, Lord Montagu, 
Glenlyon, the Lord Chief ConUntafiafl^l 
Sir Walter Scott, Sir Edmund Na0e, 
and Sir George Navler. Gow’s cA 
ted band attended, and delighted Ms 
jesty by their masterly perf o rm a nce rfj 
number of favourite ScottiA tin 
young Duke of Buccleuch was seals 
the right of his Majesty, who paid 
the most marked attention ; end, 
the benevolent view of disengaging 
from the more arduous dirties flf 
table, frequently dispatched him ta 
with orders to have some partfctifc 
performed or repeated. 44 Come, 
cleuch,” 4Mdd his Majesty, stap*iU| 
on the shoulder, 44 you are 1 
man in the company, and 
yourself useful.” A glass of 
ing been offered to the young 
mediately after dinner, the King 
it, and said, with a gracious smile, 4 
ho ! it is too strong for Mt Qfi 
drink.” 

After dinner, his Majesty rose 
his seat, and, advancing doae to 
band, graciously condescended to 
Mr Gow for the space of several n 
Among other flattering remarks^ 5* 
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mart, 44 Fran my earliest yean, I hava 
aloqrt tem ted of Scottish music, and 
tepsftn Jfeftened to it with pleasure, 
tetteve never had so great a treat n 
; tfetmung. I am happy to see the ru- 
panten of Neil Gow in this place; 

: mi. long may he live tq delight his 
ftndr!’* Gow was quite confounded 
ate aodia marked proof of the Boyal re* 
fte^-his heart swelled, and his lips 
tea l; bat, sensible that some acknow- 
Mpneat was doe, which, if not cour- 
Inu, ought at least to be emphatic, he 
, aadean dbrt to ejaculate the words, 
“ God Almighty bins your Majesty !” 
•teh fell upon the Royal ear in indistinct 
irowri . Whan the King had with- 
tem, Gow in some degree recovered 
Ife composure, and was heard to utter, 
*rn perfectly contented to die now !” 

ft— Procession to the Cattle — This 
fef the King gratified the inhabitants of 
Ustergh, and others of his Scottish 
tetjuls assembled in that capital, by a 
pmd procession from the Palace of Holy- 
moLhinm^ up the Canongate and High 
tenet, to the Castle ; and thence along 
fee Monad, Princes Street, Waterloo 
Awe, and the New London Road, on his 
Mato the Palace. Notwithstanding 
fee weather was unfavourable, being fog- 
Waad damp throughout the rooming, 
tmi the rain becoming heavy during the 
fevakade, the procession farmed one of 
fetmast imposing spectacles ever exhi- 
bited befere a British public. From the 
pMt height of the houses, in one of the 
Mt^adoufl streets in Europe, at least 
tea mile in length, (through which the 
np—ed), the assemblage of bi- 
tes, toast elegantly attired, )>resented a 
feeneof the most animating description $ 
fefe the concourse of persons, of all de- 
#MB» brought together on this occasion, 
Mid not he calculated at less than 
400,000. Galleries were erected at va- 
teua points for the accommodation of 
ftefe functionaries, females of distinc- 
ten, te ; and the salutation which pass- 
id between the King and the occupants 
•f them galleries, was not the least inte- 
•■tegpart of the ceremonial. The in- 
wrp orated, and other public bodies of 
E di nb urgh and Leith, dressed generally 
hi fee uniform r eco mm ended by the Ma- 
fhtrates, namely, blue coat, white vest 
ted Irawseis , and wearing a St Andrew’s 
mom on the left b r e ast , lined each ride 
if the street, from the Palace to the Cas- 
tlehffl, in the following order : 

XOETH SIDE. 

t. From the Abbey Precincts to the Ca- 
non gate Church . 

The Magistrates of Canongate, and the 
vol. xt. 


Trades and other Public Bodies of Ca- 
nongate, Calton, and North Leith. 

if. Canongate Church to Lekh Wynd. 
The Magistrates of Leith, the Merchant 
Company of Leith, the Trades, Sail- 
ors, &c. 

iu. Leith Wynd to Chalmers* Close. 
The Caledonian Gardeners’ Society. 
it. Chalmers' Close to the Head of the 
North Bridge. 

1. Incorporation of Candlemakers. 

2. Incorporation of Barbers. 

3. Society of St Crispin. 

4. Society of Journeymen Printers. 

v. From the Head of the North Bridge 
to the Flesh-Market Close. 

The Society of Bookbinders. 

vi. From the Flesh-Market Close to 

Writers* Court. 

1. The Booksellers of Edinburgh, consist- 

ing of about 100, preceded by their 
Proses, Alexander Mockay, Esq. 

2. And the Merchant Company of Edin- 

burgh, their Clerks, Ac. 

vii. Ladies' GaUery above the Royal 

Exchange. 

Vlii. From Writers' Court to the Head 
of Bank Street. 

1. A space of 150 feet in length was oc- 

cupied by Clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church, and other Clergymen 
not otherwise accommodated. 

2. Royal Medical Society. 

3. The Students of the University. 

4. Royal Physical Society. 

lx. From Bank Street to Milne's Court. 
i. Church- Music Society. 

2- Society of Choirmasters. 

3. Society of Porters. 

4. Society of Carters. 


SOUTH SIDE. 

I. From the Abbey Precincts to opposite 
the Canongate Church. 

The Magistrates of Easter and Wester 
Portsburgh, and the Trades and other 
Public Bodies of their districts. 


II. From opposite the Canongate Church 
to Leith Wynd. 

The Magistrates of Leith, the Merchant 
Company of Leith, the Trades, Sailors, 
&c. 


in. St Mary's Wynd to Gray's Close. 


Society of Journeymen Bakers, 
iv. From Gray's Close , the whole of the 
South Side of the High Street , to the 
Platform on which the Magistrates 
stood at the Cross , was lined by 
3 V 
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The Trades of Edinburgh, their Journey- 
men and Apprentices, 
v. From the Cross to the Entry to the 
Parliament Close. 

The Magistrates of Edinburgh, and of 
other Royal Burghs, the Commission- 
ers of Customs and Excise, &c. on a 
platform. 

vi. Ladies' Gallery , divided as under : 

1. Gallery for Peeresses. 

2. Gallery for Merchant Company, 
vn. Gallery for Commissioners of Police. 

viii. Gallery for 

1. Clergy of Edinburgh. 

2. 8enatus Academic us of the University. 

3. Royal College of Physicians. 

4. Royal Society. 

IX. Gallery for College of Justice . 
x. Gallery fbr the County of Edinburgh. 
XI. Gallery at the Head of West Bov for 

1. High School Boys, and their Masters. 

2. Heriot's Hospital Boys, and their 

Masters. 

3. Watson’s Hospital Boys, and their 

Masters. 

4. The Parochial Teachers. 

5. The Private Teachers. 

Inside of the public bodies were dra- 
goons, in very extended order ; and on 
the outside dense multitudes of spectators, 
of all ranks } while the galleries, balco- 
nies, window?, and house-tops were also 
crowded. The procession moved off’ 
from the Palace about a quarter past two 
o’clock. Its general features were the 
same as that adopted on the King’s land- 
ing. The dresses were at once fanciful 
and costly. His Majesty, dressed in a 
Field-Marshal’s uniform, and accompa- 
nied by the Duke of Dorset and Lord 
Glenlyon, rode in a close carriage and 
six, with the windows down. The Crow n 
was carried by the Duke of Hamilton, 
in right of his ancient Earldom of Angus. 
His Grace was dressed in a black satin 
dress, of the age of Charles the First, 
slashed with white, and a rich lace van- 
dyked collar over his shoulders. A groom 
attended on each side to hold his horse. 
He bore the Crown on the crimson vel- 
vet cushion which was found when the 
Regalia were discovered. When the Duke 
appeared in sight, with the emblems of 
Scottish independence, he was loudly 
cheered. The sceptre was borne by the 
Honourable John M. Stuart, second son 
of the Earl of Moray, (Lord F. L. Gower, 
who had carried it in the former proces- 
sion, being suddenly called away), and 
the Sword of State w as borne by the Earl 
of Morton. The Knight Marischal was 


COct. 

mounted on a black Arabian horse* richly 
caparisoned. His dress was a white satin 
cloak, over a richly -embroidered doublet 
of white and gold, with a white plate in 
his hat. On each side of him walked a 
Henchman, habited in rose-coknod sa- 
tin, slashed .with white ; their undo- 
clothes white, with white silk stockings, 
and white roses in their shoes. The 
Lord Lyon was superbly mounted on aa 
Arabian horse. He wore a long an d 
splendid mantle of crimson velvet, fined 
throughout with white silk ; a green vel- 
vet surcoat, edged with a broad band of 
gold ; white pantaloons, with a gold 
stripe; on his head a crown of gold, 
with a cap of crimson velvet, and a bor- 
der of ermine ; and in his hand he hdd 
his baton of office, of green enamel, flow- 
ered with golden thistles ; he wen alao 
his collar and badge. His splendid ap- 
pearance attracted general attention. % 
was attended by two grooms, one at 
each side, who wore white surtouts, with 
red collar and cuffis, and red cape. 

The Yeomen of the Guard immediste- 
ly preceded his Majesty’s carriage ; the 
Royal Company of Archers, flanked the 
Royal carriage ; on the right band of thft 
King’s carriage rode the Lord High Con- 
stable, attended by Sir Thomas Bndfot 
as Commander of the Forces. The Lor) 
High Constable wore his Peer’* rotate 
over a purple velvet dress with Wktai 
slashing; he wore his Earl’s camp 
The Earl of Hopctoun, as Captm-Gcflh 
ral of the Archers, was on one ride of % 
Royal equipage, dressed in the umfteOLw 
the Company, wearing the decorations*! 
the Grand Cross of the Bath; aadM 
Earl of Elgin, in the same dress, was® 
.the other side, and wore his orders. j 

As his Majesty drove across the ooaih 
yard of the Palace, he was loudly cb«M 
by the crowds in attendance, and gw 
ciously acknowledged these marks of §# 
pular favour, by repeatedly bowing to® 
people. As the procession moved ataqg 
the same acclamations were every wh® 
repeated, accompanied by the warhM 
hats and handkerchiefs, to which hi* pft 
jesty replied, by graciously bowing 
his carriage. On arriving at Ibe Cjjte 
gate, his Majesty alighted on a pfctftBO 
covered with crimson doth, and 
into the Castle, where he got intotanjl 
carriage, which had been sentfbfteaf&V 
prevent the passing over the dn>W"ttftjp 
At the Castle-gate, his Majesty wft ft 
ceived by the Lord High ComtuHta. 4 
Earl Cathcart, and Sir Alexander ftp 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Cnsfl% 
many other Officers, came forward ft H 
ceive his Majesty. After poaringtheta 
net barri' on foot, his Majesty dtwra* 
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to the half-moon battery, where a spacious 
ptafam had been erected, covered with 
KWletcloth, on which his Majesty alight- 
rf. His arrival on the platform was no- 
tified by the thunder of artillery, which 
raffed from the battlements, the sound 
of which was reverberated, with tremen- 
dous echoes, from the Calton-hill, Salis- 
tey Crags, Leith Fort, and the ships 
in the Roads. 

The King remained on this elevated si- 
tuation a considerable time, cheered by 
tbe great multitude who occupied the 
CistlehilL One of his attendants ex- 
prewed an apprehension that the King 
would get wet. “ Oh, never mind,” re- 
F&d his Majesty, with great animation, 
“I must cheer the people;” and taking 
his hat, he waved it repeatedly, and 
p»e three cheers, which was heard at 
wne distance. The people, whose en- 
ftnsiasm was now wound up to the high r 
pitch, again made the air resound 
with their loudest acclamations. The 
Wck fog that brooded over the landscape 
deprived his Majesty of the full enjoy- 
ment of a prospect unequalled, perhaps, 
in variety and magnificence. But the 
■me circumstance cast an air of sublimi- 
ty ore tb$ wide expanse ; and the bro- 
«n outlines of crags, and cliflfe, and stu- 
f«dous buildings, peered out from amidst 
At incumbent gloom, with a wild and 
•ort romantic effect. Tbe King survey- 
ed this singular prospect with the most 
®*ked interest ; and, turning to his at- 
^■dwrts, exclaimed, u This is wonderful ! 
•bet a sight !” He again turned round, 
continued attentively to survey the 
■tmunding scenery. 

His Majesty then visited the Gover- 
n®*i house, where he drank a glass of 
; and having regained his carriage 
the barrier, the procession returned to 
the Palace through Princes Street, New 
Town, and thence along the new road 
■■ the Calton-hill — thus gratifying 
fewuaods, who must otherwise have been 
Whided entirely from the interesting 
Wtne. 

After resting about half an hour at the 
fhhee, the King proceeded in his travel- 
og carriage and four to Dalkeith House, 
rtere the Dukes of Hamilton, Buccleuch, 
■d Argyle, and the Earl of Rawdon, had 
h« honour of dining with his Majesty. 
23 — Grand Cavalry Review, and Peers' 
— This day his Majesty reviewed, 
■ Portobello Sands, the Scots Greys, the 
hi Dragoon Guards, and ten Yeomanry 
Jwps, besides the different Highland bo- 
fcf awembled in Edinburgh. About 
« o’clock, the King arrived on the sands, 
n his travelling carriage and four, from 
r bkh he alighted, and was received by a 


numerous suite of officers. A Royal sa- 
lute was immediately fired by the battery, 
which was answered by the cheers of the 
multitude. His Majesty, during the re- 
view, rode a beautiful grey charger, pur- 
chased, for the occasion, from the riding- 
master of the Scots Greys. The scene 
exhibited at this review was highly pic- 
turesque and splendid, and such, we be- 
lieve, as was never before witnessed in 
Scotland. On this spot were assembled 
about 4000 troops and Highlanders, afi 
attired in their proper costumes ; upwards 
of 50,000 well-dressed spectators, consist- 
ing of persons of distinction and various 
ranks ; nearly 1000 carriages, many of 
which were splendidly decorated ; and, in 
short, such an assemblage of ladies and 
gentlemen, riders and pedestrians, cavalry 
and infantry, as rendered the touts ensem- 
ble truly magnificent. 

The ball given by the Scottish Peers, 
in honour of his Majesty’s visit, took 
place in the evening, in the Assembly 
Rooms, and was attended by all the rank, 
beauty, and fashion, at present in the 
city. His Majesty arrived a few minutes 
before ten, and was attended by the Duke 
of Dorset, and several other noblemen 
and gentlemen of his suite. He was dress- 
ed in a Feld-MarshaTs uniform, and ap- 
peared in excellent spirits. The dancing 
of reels appeared to give him most de- 
light, as he stood nearly half an hour 
witnessing the agile and spirited move- 
ments of the different dances. His Ma- 
jesty remained till a few minutes post 
eleven, when he retired, and, entering his 
carriage, set off for Dalkeith. A crowd 
was collected in front of the Assembly 
Rooms, who cheered his Majesty as he 
entered and retired from the rooms ; and, 
in all the streets through which the Royal 
carriage passed, it was loudly cheered by 
the people. 

24. — Between twelve and one o’clock, 
the Regalia, consisting of the Crown, 
Sceptre, and Sword, of the ancient and 
independent kingdom of Scotland, were 
carried up in procession from the Palace 
of Holyrood-house, and lodged in the 
Crown-room in the Castle. The guard 
consisted of a party of the Scots Greys, 
and a large party of the clans, under the 
command of Sir Evan Murray Macgre- 
gor, Baronet 

• Grand Civic Banquet .— In the even- 
ing, the Lord Provost and Magistrates 
entertained his Majesty, and nearly three 
hundred of the principal nobility and 
gentry, with a sumptuous dinner in the 
Parliament-house. About half-past six, 
his Majesty, in a Field-Marshal’s dress, 
entered the hall, the band playing u God 
save the King.” He took hia seat un- 
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dor a splendid canopy, at a ngni rircu. Salisbury Cngi, and the drips iaiath 
lar table placed at the bead of the room. Roads. When 44 God save the ling" 
and the company were ranged at three had been sung, and the tuxmrit of «p* 
tables running longitudinally along the plause had subsided, his Majesty then 
room. At his Majesty’s table, on each said, “ In rising to return thaaks fir the 
side, were placed ten seats. The Lord expressions of attachment now made to 
Provost sat on his right hand, and next me, after what I experienced on ay a. 
to him the Duke of Hamilton, the Duke rival, what I have since seen, and stall 
of Argyll, the Marquis of Tweeddalei now see before roe, words woalflftilne 
the Right Honourable William Dundas, were I to attempt to describe to jr» my 
Lord Clerk Register; Sir William Rae, feelings. In this situation I mast appeal 
Lord Advocate; the Duke of Dorset, to your own. 1 assure you, I coonfa 
Lord F. Cooyngham, the Marquis of this one of the proudest days of my life ; 
Winchester, and Lord Glenlyon : on the and you may judge with what troth, with 
left of his Majesty were seated the Bari what sincerity, and with what delight, 1 
of Errol, the Duke of Atholl, the Mar- drink all your good healths.” 
quia of Queonsberry, the Earl of Morton, In delivering thin address, the fake of 
Viscount Melville; the Right Honour* his Majesty was evidently affected tyte 
able Charles Hope, Lord President of the feelings. There was a blandness in it— 
Court of Session ; the Right Honourable a pathos, which, more than even the 
David Boyle, Lord Justice-Clerk ; Sir J. words, spoke to the heart of every oo 
P. Bereaford, Sir Thomas Bradford, Mar- present. Throughout, has Majcaty’i a 
quia of Graham, and Earl CathcarU terance was most distinct : hot, as be 

Grace was said by the very Reverend proceeded, there was an increase of em- 
Principal Baird ; and, during dinner, his gy ; and, in concluding, he placed kis 
Majesty conversed freely with the Lord hand upon his heart, and expre s sed bin- 
Provost and the Earl of Errol. As soon self with powerful emphasis, 
as the King had dined, a silver basin. After several toasts had been dost, 
containing rose-water, was brought to his his Majesty said to the Lord ftorat. 
Majesty tty William Howison Craufurd, w My Lord, you may have beard, tbsU 
younger of Braehead and Craufurdland, ferny intention to make you a BaronoL" 
who, in right of his mother, as proprie. His Lordship replied, he had heard dm 
trix of Braehead in the county of Mid- such was his Majesty’s gracious intend*. 
Lothian, claims this privilege, — the ser- 44 Have you any objection to it?” to 
vice performed being the ancient tenure King inquired. His Lorddrip observed, 
by which the estate ef Braehead is held, he could not fail to consider it a way 
He was attended by Masters Charles and high honour. 44 Then,” raid hhUty* 
Walter Scott, the one a son, the other a ty, 44 call a bumper.” 
nephew of Sir Walter 8cott, Baronet, as A toast by the King was now ss- 
pages, attired in splendid dresses of scar- nounced, when his Migesty rose sad 
let and white satin ; the former holding 44 Gentlemen, I am sure you wff fld* 
a silver ewer, the other a salver, with a ally agree with me in drinking tbsbedli 
damask napkin of Scottish manufacture, of the Lord Provost of Edinburgh: fir 
and of the finest texture. In offering the William Arbuthnot, Baronet, rod ti* 
basin, Mr Howison Craufurd knelt down Corporation of the city of Edinbagfe* 
to his Majesty, who, after he had dipped Though not unprepared for lbs am 
his fingers in the water, and wiped them honour announced by the toast ef fia 
with the napkin, acknowledged the ser* King, the manner of conferring it, ro^** 
vice with affability and grace. cious and so gratifying, was iliqplb* 

After dinner. Non nobis Doming was unexpected by his Lordship Hrdty' 
sung by the vocal band. The Lord Pro- ped on his knee, and kissed thekrodef 
vost then rose, and said, 44 1 have the his Majesty, who raised him ap fcffe 
honour of proposing the health of his most affable manner. 

Majesty, who has this day honoured us His M^esiy again rose and 
with his presence, thereby conferring a tlemen, I trust you will afi do jsfibtlB 
signal mark of favour upon his good town a toast, in which I feel a very patlm 
of Edinburgh, which will never, never be • rest. I shall simply give you, # 
obliterated from the memory of the pro* chieftains and all the clans of Aesdrod* 
sent generation.” The hall immediately and may God bless the Land of - 
resounded with acclamations, and, a sig. This toast, which was gives ^ 
nal being given by a flight of two rock- Mqjesty with great imnvUk n mjj ** 
ets from the Parliament Square, the toast vour, was drank with throe 
was instantly proclaimed to the whole which were timed by his 
city and its dependencies, by salvos of self, and followed up by the ntfBemfcs* 
artillery from the Carole, the Calton-btll, sfestic plaudits. 
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The King retired about nine o'clock, 
iwrist enthusiastic cheering, and the 
company separated between eleven and 
twelve. 

f4— This day (Sunday) his Majesty 
attended divine service in the High 
Cbarch, to which he was accompanied by 
*raal individuals of his suite, escorted 
bf the yeomen of the guard, and part of 
the Soots Greys. His Majesty and suite ar- 
rived k two carriages and six about eleven 
•’dock, and returned a little before one. 
The windows of his Majesty's carriage 
woe up, and he leant back on the seat, 
seemingly courting privacy. Thmre were 
cambers of welbdieased people on the 
pavements, most of whom lifted their hats 
• tke-Royri carriage passed : but no cheer- 
fag, or the slightest indecorum of any 
rat took place. The streets from Holy, 
rood Palace were lined by the 3d dragoon 
gowda On entering the church, his Ma- 
jetfy pot into the hands of Principal 
Baird a sealed packet, which was mark- 
ed, u s donation of one hundred pounds - 
horn his Majesty," desiring that it might 
be added to the ordinary collection. The 
herd Provost and Magistrates, and the 
Jadgea of the Courts of Session and Ex- 
chajaer, bad previously taken their places, 
Md the congregation had assembled at an 
raij hour. The Reverend Dr Lament, 
Moderator of last General Assembly, 
prachad an eloquent and animated dic- 
oowse, from Catossiana, chapter iii., verses 
9d and 4th. After divine service was 
Grinded, his Majesty bowed to the 
pracher, and retired. In the evening, 
He Ksrls of Kinnoui, Werayas and March, 
Bradalhane, Aberdeen, Rosebery, and 
M—firlri, and the Hon. Mr Maulo of 
ftnoMue, had the honour of dining with 
fcb Mqjesty at Dalkeith- House. 

id— -His Majesty this day paid a pri- 
vate visit to the Palace of Holyrood, and 
fay* l ed its apartments. He was dress- 
Min a blue surtout and blue trowsers, 
hoots, black neckcloth, and round hat. 
dll his attendants were also in undress. 
When the King was shewn the bed and 
blanket in which his progenitor, the ill- 
fated Mary, slept, he caught hold of the 
blanket, and expressed his wonder that it 
had been kept to long in a state of pre- 
totvation. His Majesty continued his 
inspection for about 60 minutes, with 
*hicl» he expressed much gratification. 

CMUdomia n Hunt BulL — In the even- 
ing of this day, his Majesty honoured 
rith his presence a ball given by the 
noblemen and gentlemen of the Caledo- 
nfaa Hunt, in the Assembly Rooms. The 
pqpration made for it, and the appear- 
ance of the company, were nearly similar 
to those at the Peers' ball on Friday 


evening* His Majesty came la from Dal- 
keith in his travelling-carriage, escorted 
by a guard of cavalry, and entered the 
ball-room at half-pest nine o'clock, pre- 
ceded by the Committee of the Hunt, 
and the great officers of his Household. 
As he passed through the long line of dis- 
tinguished personages that had formed to 
the right and left of the door, he bowed 
repeatedly, and addressed a few words to 
particular individuals whom he recog- 
nised. His Majesty was dressed in a 
Field-Marshal's uniform, wearing the 
stars of his various orders, and the crow 
of St Andrew in his hat — Reels imme- 
diately commenced. His Majesty appear- 
ed highly delighted with the second set, 
and frequently clapped bis bands in token 
of his approbation. In the next dance, 
his Majesty gave one of the gentlemen a 
smart slap on the shoulder, to u put life 
and mettle in his heels," which bad the in- 
tended effect Dancing was kept up with 
sotne partial intermissions, during the 
hour and a half that his Majesty remain- 
ed. Ilis Majesty retired about eleven 
o'clock ; and as the Royal carriage drove 
off, loud cheers were heard along the 
streets. 

27 . — Nmtionat Monument *—* The grand 
ceremony of laying the foundation stone 
of the National Monument took place at 
two o'clock. The rite fixed upon was to 
the porth-east of Nelson's Monament, 
and to the south of the Astronomical Ob- 
servatory on the Calton HflL The pro- 
cession moved from Parliament Square, 
where the various Lodges bad been mar- 
shalled, down the High Street, across the 
North Bridge, and towards the Hill by 
the Regent's Bridge. The numerous 
Lodges, under the guidance of their 
Masters, Wardens, Ac. were joined at the 
Waterloo Hotel by the Lord Provost and 
Magistrates of Edinburgh, in their robes 
of office; the Noble Conimisrionera ap- 
pointed by his Majesty to officiate as bis 
Proxy, consisting of the Duke of Athok, 
Lords Rosebery, Lyncdoch, and Elgin, 
(the Duke of Montrose and Karl of Hope- 
ton were necessarily absent,) and his 
Grace the Duke of Hamilton as Grand 
Master, with several other noblemen 
and gentlemen connected with Masonic 
Lodges. The procession having arrived at 
the rite, the Grand Master, Chaplain, and 
the several Masters, took their stations 
on a platform, opposite to whom wore the 
Commissioners, the Lord Provost and 
Magistrates, &c. A prayer having been 
offered up by Dr Lee, Grand Chaplain, 
to the Great Architect of Nature, the 
usual solemnities took place of inserting 
two glass bottles, containing the current 
coin, &c. in the cavities of the stone.— 
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The cornucopia, wine, oil, See. See. were 
then placed on the top stone, which had 
been previously proved by the plummet, 
square, See. The Duke of Hamilton then 
delivered an animated and impressive ad- 
dress on the pro p riety of the undertaking, 
in which he alluded to his Majesty’s visit 
as most auspicious, in countenancing the 
foundation of a monument, which would 
tell, to the brave sons of Caledonia, that 
their valour was remembered by a grate- 
ful country. The ceremony closed by a 
suitable address from the Duke of Athole, 
in the name of the Commissioners. 

The following is a copy of the inscrip- 
tion on the principal plate (of gold) depo- 
sited in the foundation stone. The other 
two plates bore the names of the Magis- 
trates of the city, and the office-bearers 
of the Grand Lodge : — 

TO 

THE GLORY OF GOD, 

IN 

HONOUR OF THE KING, 

FOR 

THE GOOD OF THE PEOPLE, 

THIS MONUMENT, 

THE 

TRIBUTE OF A GRATEFUL COUNTRY 
TO 

HER GALLANT AND ILLUSTRIOUS SONS, 
A8 

A MEMORIAL OF THE PAST, ^ 

AND 

INCENTIVE TO THE FUTURE HEROISM 
OF 

THE MEN OF SCOTLAND, 

was founded on the 27th day of August, 
in the year of our Lord 1822, and in the 
third year of the glorious reign of George 
IV., under his immediate auspices, and 
in commemoration of his Most Gracious 
and Welcome Visit to his ancient Capita], 
and the Palace of his Royal Ancestors, 
John Duke of Atholl, James Duke of 
Montrose, Archibald John Earl of Rose- 
bery, John Earl of Hopetoun, Robert Vis- 
count Melville, and Thomas Lord Lyne- 
doch, (Thomas Earl of Elgin and Kin- 
cardine was added by his Majesty to the 
Commission after the plate was engraved,) 
officiating as Comfhissionerc in name and 
behalf, and by special appointment of his 
August Majesty, the Patron of the un- 
dertaking. The celebrated Parthenon of 
Athens being the model of the edifice. 

The Theatre .— His Majesty, this day, 
paid a visit to Lord Viscount Melville, at 
Melville Castle. He was received at the 
gate by the Noble Lord, in his dress as 
Colonel of the Mid-Lothian Yeomanry ; 
the corps being drawn up on the lawn, 
close to the Castle. His Majesty remain- 
ed about an hour and A half. He after- 
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wards dined alone, and in the evening, 
honoured the Theatre with his presence, 
to witness the historical play of Rob Roy. 
At an early hour, the entrances to the 
pit and boxes were completely besieged, 
and a little after six, the doors were open- 
ed, when the house immediately filled to 
an overflow, though it had been announ- 
ced that the play would not c o m me nc e 
before eight o'clock. Exactly at that hour, 
his Majesty entered the theatre, accom- 
panied by the Dukes of Aigyle, Dorset, 
and Montrose, See. See . ; at the same mo- 
ment, the curtain drew up, and displayed 
the whole of the performers ranged in 
front of the stage, who sung 44 God save 
the King,” with two additional verses. 
They play then commenced, in which all 
the actors exerted themselves to the ut- 
most, and the King seemed much divert- 
ed by the incidents of the play. Between 
the acts, his Majesty conversed very free- 
ly with his attendants, and particularly 
with the Duke of Argyll. At the con- 
clusion, “ God save the King” was again 
sung by the performers, joined by the au- 
dience, the King standing up. On his 
Majesty retiring, the acclamations were 
redoubled. In passing through the r oom s , 
the King was pleased to compliment Mr 
Murray, the manager, for the manner hi 
which he had been entertained ; and ex- 
pressed his pleasure at again seeing Mrs 
Henry Siddons, who had performed the 
part of Diana Vernon. 

28. — His Majesty visited Newbaltle 
Abbey, the seat of the Marquis of Lothian, 
in going to which, he passed through the 
town of Dalkeith, the streets of which 
were lined by the trades and other inha- 
bitants, but, to their inexpressible disap- 
pointment, the Royal arriage drove ra- 
pidly through, with dosed windows. 

29. — The King's departure. — This day 
his Majesty took his departure from Book- 
land. Before embarking, he was gisdans- 
ly pleased to visit the Earl of Hopaftem, 
at his splendid mansion near Qneuutay. 
During his stay at Hopetoun, he coalhsed 
the honour of knighthood on 
Adam Ferguson, Deputy-Keeper of the 
Scottish Regalia, and on Henry BakOTj 
Esq. the celebrated portrait-painter, who 
was farther commanded to attend til 
Majesty in London, for the purpose of 
taking his portrait. His Majesty was at- 
tended at Hopetoun, and to the place of 
embarkation. Port Edgar, near Qneena- 
ferry, by his body guard, the Royal Ar- 
chers, who had sailed up the Frith in the 
morning, in steam vessels, for that par- 
pose. The King left Hopetoun Hob* at 
a quarter to three, and exactly at three, 
his carriage stopped at Port Edgar. On 
alighting, his Majesty was greeted with 
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kmd cheers by a vast concourse of peo- 
ple assembled on the pier-head, and he 
bowed frequently in return, while he 
walked down on a strip of green boise, 
which extended from the place where his 
carriage drew up, down to the platform 
from which he was to embark. Hia Majes- 
ty shook Lord Hopetoun very cordially by 
the hand, and taking off his travelling cap, 
bowed to his affectionate subjects in ac- 
knowledgment of their continued accla- 
mations. The Earl of Fife attended his 
Majesty to the yacht, and had the honour 
of a F seat immediately near him in the 
barge- His Majesty passed North Ber- 
wick about half-past seven o'clock, which 
was announced by the guns on the Bass. 

SEPTEMBER. 

1 . — The King's Arrival i n London — 
His Majesty, after a pleasant voyage from 
the Frith of Forth, during which his 
yacht was occasionally towed by the James 
Watt and Comet steam -vessels, arrived 
at Greenwich this day, (Sunday) about 
four o'clock, P. M. He immediately 
landed, amidst the acclammations of his 
English subjects, and, stepping into his 
carnage, drove off privately to Carlton 
Fhtace, at which he alighted at a quarter 
pot five o’clock. The bells of the me- 
tropolis were rung at intervals during the 
evening. 


During his Majesty’s residence in Scot- 
land, he was graciously pleased to make 

the following donations to the charitable 

institutions of Edinburgh : 

To the Royal Infirmary, two hundred 
guineas. 

To the Lunatic Asylum, one hundred 
guineas. 

To the Society for the Relief of the In- 
dustrious Blind, one hundred guineas. 

To the Deaf and Dumb Institution, one 
hundred guineas. 

To the Society for the Support of Gaelic 
Schools, one hundred guineas. 

To die Lying-in- Hospital, fifty guineas. 

To the Royal Public Dispensary, fifty 
guineas. 

To the New Town Dispensary, fifty gui- 
neas. 

To the Magdalen Asylum, fifty guineas. 


*13 

To the Destitute Sick Society, fifty gui- 
neas. 


The King's Letter . — Before leaving 
Scotland, the following letter was, by 
command of his Majesty, addressed, by 
Mr Secretary Peel, to the Great Officers 
of State : 

Edinburgh , August 29, 1822* 
Mr Lords, 

I have had the honour of receiving the 
King’s commands to signify to your Lord- 
ships his Majesty’s unqualified approba- 
tion of all the arrangements w hich have 
been made preparatory to bis Majesty’s 
reception, and during his stay in Scot- 
land. 

His Majesty is desirous of returning 
his particular acknowledgments to the 
several departments of the State, to the 
local authorities, and to those societies 
and institutions which have so zealously 
co-operated with them in paying every 
mark of respect and attention to his Ma- 
jesty, and in promoting that perfect order, 
regularity, and success, with which every 
ceremony has been conducted. 

His Majesty commands me to add, 
that his residence in Scotland has proved 
to him a source of unalloyed satisfaction. 
It has confirmed every favourable im- 
pression which he previously entertained 
of the character and habits of the people ; 
and it has afforded to him that which 
must ever constitute his chief gratifica- 
tion, the opportunity of witnessing the 
happiness of his subjects, and of receiving 
the most convincing proofs of their faith- 
ful attachment and loyalty. 

He takes leave of Scotland with the 
most cordial feelings of affoction tow ard* 
his people, and with the deepest anxiety 
to promote their welfare. 

I have the honour to be, with great 
truth and regard, 

Mr Lords, 

Your Lordships’ most obedient. 

And faithfal servant, 
(Signed) Robert Pezi~ 

The Officers of State , 

4*. 4c. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 

Aug. 29.— The honour of knighthood conferred 
on Adam Ferguson, Esq. Deputy-Keeper of the 
RegaHa of Scotland, and on Henry Raeburn, Esq. 
of Stockbridge, Edinburgh. 

Sent 12.— Sir William Knighton, Bart to be 
keeper of hi* Majesty's Privy Purse. 

M^jor-Genetml Sir Benjamin Bloo mfie l d, to be 
Ambaaador at Stockholm. 

1 G» — The Right Hon. George Canning, to be 
Secretary of State for Foreign Aflhirs. 

II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Sept. 12. — The Rev. Dr William Muir, from 
Glasgow, ordained Minister of the New Greyfriars’ 

^^X^ThB^Rer.Tiaorge Gray ordained Minister 
of the perish of Eckford. 

II L MILITARY. 

Brevet M^jor Maclaine, 77 F. to be Lieut. Cot. 

in the Army 15 Aug. 1822. 

— — — Rainey, h. p 53 F. to be Lieut - 
CoL in tho Army _ do. 

Hay, Commander of &J. C. De- 
pot at Chatham, Temporary Rank of 
Lieut. Col. while employed at Depot 
5 Sept. 

Cant. Walcott, Royal Art. Major in the 
Army 15 Aug. 

Mackenzie, 77 F- Major in the 

Army do. 

Baird, 77 F. M^jor hi the Army 

Harrison, 20 F. Major in the Ar- 
my do. 

MUla, 2 Dr. Major In the Ann j 

1 Life G. Bt Major Oakes, Major by purch. vice 
Lieut Col. J. Camac, ret. * do. 

Lieut. Hall, Cant by purch. do. 

Comet dc Sub-Lieut. Moseley, Lieut. 

by porch. do. 

R. Parker, Comet & Sub-UeuL by 
purch. do. 

17 Dr. M. Gen. Lord R. Rif. Somerset, K.C.B. 

CoL vice Gen. Delaneey, dead 9 Sept. 
Oven. Gds. Em. Craufoid. late nf2 K Ena 5c Lieut. 

by purch. vice Barnard, 56 T. 29 Aug. 
Serj. Ferris, Quart. Mast, vice Darby, 
ret. on ftiD-j«y da 

1 F. Lieut. Dutton, Capt by purch- vice 
Frye, ret. 15 da 

Ena. Chetwode, Lieut by purch. da 

T. Williams, Ena. by mircn. 12 Sept 
14 Gent Cadet R. Daly, from R. Mil. CoH. 

Emu 8 Aug. 

20 Gent Cadet T. Burke, from R. MU. 

Coll. Ens. da 

Em. Congreve, Lieut by purch. vice 
Wallace, ret 5 Sept 

21 2d Lieut Deere, 1st Lieut vice Mont- 

gomerie, dead 8 July. 

R; Anstnifher, fd Lieut 12 Sept 

80 Ens. Gregg Lieut, vice J. Roe, dead 

31 Dec. 1821. 
Gent Cadet N. Armstrong, from R. 
MU. Coll. Ens. 8 Aug. 1822. 

51 Lieut Plurabe, from 45 F. vice Ha- 
milton, 77 F. 15 do. 

32 Lieut Wingfield, Capt by purch. vice 

Major Lewin, ret 12 Sept 

Ens. Campbell, Lieut by purch. do. 

53 Lieut Gnrme, from 89 F. Lieut vice 

Halford, K p. GO F. 8 Aug. 

Ena. Galloway, from h. p. 15 F. End 
vice Cameron, dead 15 da 

36 Lieut M'Phersou, Adj. vice Cokroft, 

res. Adj. only 5 Sept 

38 Major Frith, from 72 F. Major vice Sir 


Ens. Thornhill, Lieut vice E. Bader, 
AfmA IS Aiy. 

Comet WEBama, from h. p. 11 Dr. Em. 

vice Thornhill da 

Gent Cadet M‘K» C hamp ai n. hum R. 

MD.CbB.Ena 5 Seat 

MMor Haverfield, Lieut CoL bfjiuak 
vice Col Patrkkaon, ret » Aag. 
Capt Booth, Major by purch. do. 

Lieut James Considine Capt by pvth 
do. 

Ens. Keppel. Lieut by purch. do. 
Lord S. A. Chichester, Em, by punk. 

do. 

Gent Cadet G. J. Smart, bum R. Mil. 

Coll. Etas. 5 

Geot Cadet J. M. Cuming, fmm m. 

MU.CoO.Eno. da 

Em. Ridge, Lieut vice C. J. Ooehrme, 
dead . »De& 18*1. 

Gent .Cadet J. Lardner. from R. MiL 
Coll. Km. SheptUtt 

Ens. White, Lieut by pundb. riee Bo- 
binaon, p rom. da 

£L W. Tucker, Etas, hy punh. da 
Lieut Gen. Sir G. T. Walker. GwC-B. 
from 84 F. CoL vice Lieut Gm. fiw 
H. Oakes, Bt G.C.B. dead 9da 


MsgwBrocfc, from h. p.43 F. 

Lieut BamardL from Gm Gda. Oft 
by punh. vice Bt Bbj. Gieq,j|l^ 

Ens. Wood, Lieut rice Jea SM 
deed 26 Den, | 

Ens. Bowen, Lieut vice Btechm,d 


H. R. Addison, Ens. _ 

D. O’Brien, Ens. 12 Sqtp 

Assist Sum. Bohan, from 13 &.m| 
vice Madusey. deed * As*. 

Major Sir C. Cuykr, Bt hum 31 F. 

Mid. vfcC h. p. 43 F. » da 

Bt Lieut Col. Rok, from 55 F. MM. 

vice Frith, 38 ET .fit 

Lieut Hamilton, from 31 F. §« 
vloe Rogers, h. a45 F. ~ 

Mai Gen. Sir E. Harms. K.CJL 1 MM 
Rifle Brig. Cot vice JUmit Qm » 
S. Auchmuty, G. C. B. deed , Blh* 
Lieut Mce, Capt vice Heut, 

Lieut Holmes, Capt vice PMffipM? 


Major Frith, from 72 F. Major vice Sir 
C. Cuyler 60 F. 29 Aug. 

Gent Cadet W. J. Owen, from R. Mu. 

ColL Ens. 8 da 

Ens. Moore, Lieut vice Kerr, sen. dead 
12 Sept 


Ens. Dribevg, Lieut Sun 

Lieut Irwin, from h. p. 73 F. 

Eha RSchanhen, from 48 F. 

Abell, dead RML 

84 Mat Gen. Sir D. Park, E 

vice Sir G. T. Walker, if k /ftk 
87 Lieut CBflbrd, Capt ei m HMjt 

dead n "ftr?“ 

Fnn Booth, Lieut ■ #. 

W. Smyth, Ena 

89 F. lieut Steel, Capt vice Saga^jjifi; 

— — Cannon, Capt vice 

— — Sargent, from h. p.^1 
vice Grcrme, 33 F. 

Ena Tottenham, Lieut * t qlP 
H.S-La Roche, Ena. f 

90 Lieut Ewhank, Capt hr Wfl h # 

Gamble, rot. 59fLlP 

Ens. Taylor, Lieut by peak ' • 
F. P. D. Raddiflfc, Eon by ***** 
Rifle Brig. Maj. Gen. Shr A. F. g toi L K ti 
CoL Comm, vice Barnes, ME ‘ 

2 W. I. R. Lifut Nos worthy, CgfL 1 ki CHmS 
R. Afric. CoL Coq% 5«fk 

Ere. Moriarty, Lieut •» 

J. W. Wether**, Ens. t _ 

Lieut Miller, from h. a 4 W. L It A* 
& Lieut ' ice laing, R. Afr»C» 
Corps <*•* 
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R. VetBaFaym. Edmonds, from h. p. late 6. 

Vet. Bn. Faym. 15 1*2*. 

it AH CoL C. Brig, Gen. Sir C. Mae Certhf, from 
h. alt Afr« Com Col. Comm. 

t AprO. 

C apt Chisholm, from 2 W. L R. Mi 

W. H. Blrnkanuy from Afr. Comp. 
Service, Opt. with Temporary Honk 

IiemLLaing, from 2 W. Lit Opt. 

3 do* 

Qmt. Donald, from h. p R. W.t Rang. 

X Swanzy, from Afr. Comp 
Lieut. Tempo ra ry Rank ApriL 

J. Jackson, from Afr. Comp. Service, 
Limit Temporary Rank. do. 

X Mullan, from Afr. Comp Service, 
Lieut Temporay Rank do. 

H. Mends, from Afr. Comp Service, 
Lieut Te m por a r y Rank do. 

lidut Blake, from h. p 25 F. Lieut 

' 29 Aug. 

X Travers, late Lieut 83 F. Lieut do. 

E, Edwards, from Afr. Corap Service, 
Era. fi ApriL 

R. Enkine, from Afr. Comp. Service, 
Ens. do. 

X H. Greetham, from Aflr. Comp Ser- 
vice, Ens. do, 

Beij- Msj. Binns, from JW. I. R. AdJ. 
dr Ena. do- 


Royal Artillery. 

I* Unit Rkhaides, from h. p 1st Lieut, vice 
■sraterana, h p 2 Sept 1822. 

ht Lieut Chamberlain, from h.p.lit Lieut vice 
MUne*h.p 5 do. 

1st Unit Thorndike, from h. p 1st Lieut vice 
P an a t h. p 12 do. 

RfihmoraanMiL G. F. Steel, Qua. Mast vice 
H. Steel tcs. 7 July. 

S! Tower Ham. MIL Adj. Wilkins, Brevet Rank of 
Cspt 6 Aug; 

Hospital Staff. 

Ante. StaR Sura. Ramsay, Surg. to the Forces, 
rlee Tnirnble, dead 12 Sept 1882. 

lufaf Sor ^. Laidlaw, from h. p 6G F. Assist Sug. 

lariat Surg. Stobo, from h. p 33 F. Assist- Sura, 
to the Forces da 

Met Swap Sinclair, from b. p 21 Dr. Assist Sorg. 
to the Forces do. 

Hop Assist J. Hall, Assist Surg. to the Forces 

do. 

Exchanges. 

St Ikfor Morrison, from 7 Dr. Gds. rec. diff be- 
tween Fun Bay Troop and Full Pay Corap 
wKh Capt Rosser, h. p 23 Dr. 

Cgpt Stuart from 37 F. with Bt Major FitzGerald, 
h. p 12 F. 

Tyner, from Gren. Gds. with Capt Barnard, 

b.p.S6F. 

—w Morgan, from 7 F. reo. diH with Capt Far- 
ejtttaon, h. p 75 F. 

— JWbSm, from 58 F. with Cant Rowley, 92 F. 

IM jL|£tapg ptp from^2 ^Ljfe Gds. with Lieut 

— JSSettTfromWr. roe. diff with Uaut 
Option, h- p 6 1 F . 

. WiDiarot* W.LR. with Lieut Macpher- 
son- h. p 5 IV. L R. 

— Tnven, from b. p R. Afr. GoL Corps* with 
tifnt- Burton, h. p GO F. 

EoM Powell, from 57 F. rec, d!C with Comet 
ShrweD, h. p 18 Dr. 

— - -g y, from 63 F. with 2d Lieut Bullcr, h. 

— - NMU, from 8 F. with Ensign, Rainsfbrd, 
72 F. 

■ Owen, from 38 F. with Ensign Johnston, 

dO F. 


Ensign Deamen, from 57 F. reo dift with Emign 
PoudLlLp Bradshaw's Levy. 

Surg. Herfot from 45 F. with Surg. Smyth, h. p. 


Resignations and Retirements. 

Colonel Patrickson, 43 F. 

Lieut CoL J. Caraac, 1 Life Gds. 

Major Frye, 4 F. 

— Lewis, 32 F. 

Gualey, 56 F. 

Capt Gambia, 90 V. 

Lieut Wallace, 20 F. 

Quart Mast H. Steel, R. Glamorgan MIL 

Appointments Cancelled. 

The Exchange between Capt Nicholis, from h. p 
25 Dr. and Capt Jones, 89 F. 

The Exchange between Lieut Corfield, h. p *2 
F. and Lieut O'Kelly, 11 F. 

Replaced on Retired List. 

Bt Ma). M ‘Intyre, 1 Royal Vet Bn. 

Lieut Carrington, 1 Royal Vet Bit 
Ensign Mackenzie, 1 Royal Vet Bn. 

Dumford, 1 Royal Vet Bn. 

Bt Maj. Alexander, 3 Royal Vet Bn. 

Lieut CoUingwood, 5 Royal Vet Bn. 

Wairiwright, 3 Royal Vet B n. 

Ensign Byrne, 3 Royal Vet Bn. 


General De Lanccy, 17 Dr. Beech wood, near 
Edinburgh 3 Sept 1822. 

Lieut Gen. Sir H. Oakes, Bt G. C. B. 56 F. Lieut 
Gen. of the Ordnance, London 9 Sept 

Haynes, East India Company Service, 

Cheltenham 26 Aug. 

Colonel Evans, h- p Royal African Corps, Knighto- 
bridge 14 June. 

Lieut CoL Hooper, 3 Vet Bn. Dublin 29 July. 

Capt M'Naipara, 1 Vet Bn. Little Baddop. Essra 

13 May. 

Robert Cameron. h. p. 35 F. Callort, near 
Fort William, North Britain 13 June. 

Home, h. p 2 Light Inf. K. G. L. Hanover 

_ 12 Oct 1821. 

Lieut Thomas Kerr, sen. 38 F. Raphoe, Donegal, 
Ireland 6 Aug. 1822. 

Eyre Butler, 40 F. Cashel], 31 JuJy 

C.J. Cochrane, 47 F. Bombay 27 Deo. 1821. 

Charlcton, Royal Art Newfoundland. 

■ Normington, late 4 Vet Bn. Doncaster 

15 Sept* 

.Staunton, late 10 Vet Bn. Ireland 27 Aug. 

Mullenger, h. p Gren. Gds. Brbcton, Isle 

of Wight 30 July, 

Scnoley, h. p 9 F. Gainsborough 10 da 

Seaver, h. p 60 F, Heath Hall, Armagh 

6 Aug. 

Crofton, h. p. 81 F. Brilington House, near 

Bristol 28 May. 

Ensign B onham . 9 F. Grenada 24 July. 

Bowen, late 3 Vet Bp . 20 Aug. 

■■■■ Graham, late 8 Vet Btu Glasgow 

18 Aug. 

. i. ■ — Byroe, h. p 60 F. 

— Irwin, h. p 63 F. St. Servan, France 

21 Jan. 

Browne, b. p 6 W. I. R. Dublin 10 July. 

Adjutant Myers, Ens, h. p GO F. 

—Morris, h. p M'DonakPs Rec. Corps, 

London 31 July. 

Quart Mast Hartley, North Lincoln Militia, Lin- 
coln 10 Sept 

King, h. p Royal Waggon Train, 

Woodford 7 Jan. 

Medical Department . 

Dep Imp Macaulay, h. p Canada 
Dep. Purveyor Saunders, h. p VaJendefro* 

Asrist Surg. W. M ‘Donnell, 19 F. Sept 1822. 

Assist. Surg. Williams, h. p. 1 Gk. Lt inf. Flor- 
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Register. — Meteorological Table. 


tOct 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kept at Edinburgh, In the Observatory, CaltonhQL 

N.B . — The Observations are made twice e v ery day, at nine o'clock forenoon and four ofclodk 8&W* 
noon . — The second Oteerration, lit the afternoon, in the first column, i» taken by the Ref &tx 


Attach. 

Ther. 


18ft. 


Ther. 


'Wind. 


Weather. 



h* 1 } 
*{ 
*{ 
*{ 
*{ 

u. 

*{ 

io{ 


"1 

1 5 { 


M.46 
lA.56 
M.44 
A. 30 
M.45 
X .54 
M.41 
A. 51 
M.44 
A. 55 
M.43 
A. 55 
M.42 
A. 5* 
M.45 
A. 5* 
M.44 
A. 52 
M.38 
A. 50 
M.59 
A. GO 
M.40: 
A. 49 
M.33 
| A. 46 
M.54J 
A. 48 
M.36 
A.49 


fd.768 hL60\ 
.668 A. 60/ 
.537 M.62\' 
•350 A. 59/ 
.437 M.60\ 
•550] A. 54/ 
.408|m.54~ 
•5151 A. 60 
.53b 4 M.60 
.ftO “ 
•387 
.398 
.431 
.47 3 
.312 
.302 
.147 
.448 
.4.50 
.7«1 
.828 
.111 
|S8.9»| 

29.541 
•744 
.928 
.997 
.985 
.972 
.944 


SW. 

w. 

NW. 

SW. 

W. 

W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

SW. 

w. 

NW. 

Cble. 

SW. 


Pair, with 


[Dull, with h.| 
rain. 
jDuU, with 
(hail A rain. 
'Dull, with 
rain. 
jMorn. rain, 
dull day, 

I Dull, with 
ah. rain, 

Dull 5c cold, 
|sh. rain. | 
Dull, with h.< 
|*h, ndn. 

Dull, h. sh> 
[at noon. 

Fair, with 
iunshine. 
Rain mom. 
Idull day. 

Fair, with 
punshine. 

J Frost, mom. 
Ifair sun. day 

Ditto. 

[Clear 5c fair, 
with sunsh. 


Sept 16{ 
.7{ 

*>{ 

n { 

**{ 
**{ 
«{ 
«{ 
26 1 
r{ 

H 

H 

30 1 


Average of Rain, 1.119 Inches. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Tfflf mean temperature, by oi»ervations taken at ten o’clock morning and evenings 
for the last two weeks in September, was 514°, an( * no rain during that period! 
The mean for the last thirteen days was 49 4°, and the rain that feH since the cotv 
mencement of this month at Annat Garden, where the observations were taken* 
amounts to 1 inch and 87 decimal parts. Strong westerly winds have been fre qu e n t, 
particularly on the 7th, 9th, and 9th. Towards the end of September, the soil was. 
in general, rather dry for sowing the wheat seed ; but the abundant supply of nun, 
since that period, has now rendered the soil sufficiently moist, and a fnkBnblf 
breadth has been sown. Whtfnt so^n about the middle of September gives a regular 
braird, and turnips have improved considerably since our last ; still, however, they 
will be deficient in weight. 

. Some potatoes have been taken up, but the greater part is yet in the ground- The 
return, where already ascertained, is abundant : but oats that have been thrashed OTt, 
do not turn out so well, either at the barn or mill, as was expected : compared vRB the 
oats of last year’s crop, they will, in general, be one peck deficient in meal pet MA 
and the quantity will be considerably below a common average crop ; barley h JtUO 
much below an average, and unequal in quality. Wheat is a full crop, and beans and 
pease middling. A considerable breadth of winter furrow has already been turned over, 
and the weather has been so favourable since our last, that the after-math of dorcs 
still constitutes the food of draught-horses. 

The prioes of cattle continue low, occasioned, partly by the apparent scarcity of win- 
ter fodder in this country, partly by the great numbers lately reared, but chiefly by 
the limited demand from the South. Wheat now sells at 20s. per boll in the "Northern 
corn-markets, and it is only fine samples that can find purchasers at that rate, (hn 
continue to sell at from 15s. to 16s. per boll, but arc in roquest. Barley of last ye** 
sells for more than wheat ; but new barley is much inferior in quality and price 
Draught-horses sell at low prices, and sheep meet with dull sales, at prices ruinous u 
the sheep fanner. 

Perth thire, October . 
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XUgititr.— Market* 

CORN MARKETS. 

Edinburgh. 


S 17 


I8»] 


1S2I 

Wheat. 

Barley. 1 Oats. 

Pease. 

Bli. 

M. • 

Av.pr. 



. 


| 

5JC 

355 

53“ 

350 

^ d. fcd. 
170 28 0 
13 0 26 6 
150 280 
170 270 

HI 

fcd. fcd. fcd. fcd. 
17 0 230(130 160 

180220 130 170 

150 226 lio 17 f. 
L80 2-1 0 1 1 6 180 

fcd. s. A 
13 0 16 0 

130 16 0 

13 0 16 0 
13 0 16 6 


JPotat. 

1822. 

| Oatmeal. 

|B.5i P.Mcal | 

;p»pcck 

Bis. 

Peck. 

Bis. 

Peck. 

s. d. 

6 

Sept. 17 

392 

s. d. 

.56 

fc d. 

0 10 

6 i 

24 

320 

1 1 

46 

0 10 


Oct. 1 

3<X) 

1 1 

63 

1 0 10 

6 | 

* 

330 

1 1 

37 

0 10 


Glasgow. 


ViiL 

Wheat, 240 lbs. 

Oats 264 lbs. 

| Barley, 320 lbs. 1 1 Bns. & P*e. 

Oatmeal 
140 lbs. 

I Flour, 
280 lbs. 

Dan trie. 

For. red.' British. 

I 

Irish. 

British. 

English. 

Scots. I 

MirLMcas. 

kft w 

a *5 

r io 

fc a. 

fc fcd. s. fcd. 

— — 18 24 0 

— — 18 23 6 
— — 18 24 0 
| 17 23 0 

s. d. &. d. 

12 17 0 

13 17 0 

J 12 16 0 

IS 15 0 

s. d. s. d. 
17 0 190 
170 19 6 
17 0 19 0 
170 18 6 

s. fc 
19 21 

19 21 
19 22 

fcd. *. d. 

22 0 23 0 
22 0 26 0 

23 0 25 0 
23 0 25 0 

s. d. s. d. 
15 0 160 
15 0 16 6 
156 170 
150 170 

s. <1. s. d. 

110 170 

14 0 170 
140 166 
110 16 6 

1 8. 8. 

I 83 40 
K3 10 
83 40 
83 40 




Haddington. II Dalkeith. 




Wheat. 


Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

Beans. I 

1822. 

Oatmeal. 

Bolls 

Prices. 

Av. pr. 

Per Boll. 

Pr. Peck 

*■» 

955 

fcd. fcd. 
17 0 26 0 

s. d. 

20 A 

fc s. d. 
18 230 

fc fc d. 

! 13 16 6 

s. s.d. 
12 15 0 

s. s. d. 

12 15 0 

Sept. 16 

s. d. fc d. 

14 0 15 3 

s. d. 

1 0 


672 

160 25 6 

21 5 1 

| 17 260 

1 13 16 6 

11 140 

11 15 0 

23 

13 6 110 

1 0 

let 5 

?JS 

16 6 26 0 

21 11 I 

18 260 

12 17 0 

11 110 

11 15 0 

30 

HO 15 0 

1 0 

11 

757 

17 0 25 0 

21 6 | 

I 19 260 

| 14 18 0 

11 14 0 

11 15 01 

Oct. 7 

15 0 16 0 

1 1 


London. 


18 TL 

Wheat, 

per.qr. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

| Oats. ] 

Beans. 

| Pease. f 


Quar. 

Loaf. 

FdAPol 

Potat 

Pigeon. 

Tick. 

Boiling. 

Grey. ! 

Fine. 

2d. 

Si 

S. 7 

fc fc 

22 48 
22 17 

tt 46 
22 46 

$. s. 
‘13 24 
18 24 
18 24 
18 24 

s. s. 
18 34 
18 32 
17 31 
17 31 

a. fc 

14 19 

16 25 

17 24 
.17 21 

fc s. 

19 22 

20 23 

21 21 
21 21 

fc s. 
24 28 
24 29 
24 29 . 
24 30 

s. s. 
19 24 
19 24 
19 24 
19 25 

s. fc 

30 32 
30 33 
32 35 

1 35- 38 

s. 8.! 

23 30 
23 .*50 
23 29 
23 29 

S. fc 

42 43 
42 45 

35 40 

36 40 

fc fc 

32 40 
32 40 
30 35 
30 35 

fc d. 

- 8 
- 8 
— 8 
— 8 


Liverpool . 


'set 

Wheat. 

701k 

Oats. 

451b. 

Barley. 

601k 

Rye, 
per qr. 

Beans, 
per qr. 

Pease, j 
per qr. 

Flour. 

1 Oatra. 240 lbs. 

>:nff. 

2401k 

jAmer. 

IrUlu |1961k 

Eng. 

Soots. 

M7 

j 

fcd. a. d. 
36 7 0 
3 6 7 0 
36 7 0 
3 6 6 6 

s.d. fcd. 
2 12 6 
2 12 6 
2 1 2 6 
2 12 4 

fc d. fc d. 

2 10 3 3 
2 10 3 5 
! 2 10 3 3 

1 2 8 5 3 

s. fc 
20 22 
20 22 
. 20 22 
20 22 

s. s. 
21 30 
21 30 
21 30 
21 50 

fc fc ' 
Vi 36 
22 36 
22 36 ! 
22 36) 

s. r. 
32 34 
32 34 
52 34 
30 32 

S. fc [ fc fc 

20 32 28 52 
20 32 28 32 
20 32 28 32 
20 50 28 32 

s. s. 
20 22 
|20 J2 
,20 22 
20 22 

s. a. 

20 21 
20 21 
20 21 
20 21 


England <$• Wales. 











1 

i 

1 

1 


1 
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518 Register.—* Count of Bxchmnge, 4*-*"" Bankrupts. [Oel. 

Courts of Exchange, London, Oct. ft— — ^moterdani, 12 : 7. Ditto at light, 
12 : 4w Rotterdam, 12 : 8. Antwerp, 12 : 6. tfamburgh, 38 : 0. Ahona, 38 : l. 
Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : 60. Bourdeaux, 25 : 90. Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 158. 
Madrid, 36). Cadiz, 35|. Gibraltar, 30}. Leghorn, 47. Genoa, 434. Laban, 52. 
Oporto, 51). Rio Janeiro, 46. Dublin, 9f ^ cent. Cork, 9) IP cent. 

Prices of Bullion, P oz. — Foreign gold in bars, £.3 •» 17 >> 6d. New Dodbfooos 
£.3 u 13*6. New Dollars, 4s. 9d. Silver in bars, standard, 4& lljd. 

Premiums <f Insurance — Guernsey or Jersey, 12a. a 15s. — Cork or Dublin, It*. a 13s. 
— Belfast, 12s. a 15s. — Harabro*, 10s. a 15s. — Madeira, 20a a 30s. .— Jama i ca , 25s. 
—Greenland, out and home, 5 gs. to 8 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from ISM Sept, to 9th Oct. 1822. 



Sept. 18. 

Sept 25. 

Oct 2. 

Oct 9. 

Bank Stock- 

_ 

. 



2544 

3 cent, reduced 

— 

— 

8 IJ 


ik V* cent, consols 

81 


SI* 

82* 

3$ & cent. do. 

— 



— 

4 ^ cent. do. 

100 

1004 

UK)} 

102 

India Stock 

253 

— 

— 

— 

— — Bonds _ 

46 pr. 

48 pr. 

50 pr. 

54 pr. 

Exchequer bills, (£.1000) 

2 3 pr. 

3 1 ITT. 

3 4 pr. 

5 6 pr- 

Consols for account... ................... 


814 

811 

■ 

French 5 cents. .... 

924 

924 

an 

94 


Alphabetical List of English Bankruptcies, announced between the 20th 
August and the 20th Septe mb er 1822 f extijcted from the London Gaaotta. 

Allen, S. and T. C. Noble, Bristol, hosiers. ~ 

Bamt. T. Darcnth Mills. Kent, paper-maker. 

Bateman, A. Bristol, victualler. 


earthenware- 


Bevill, C. P. Ipswich, jeweDer. 

Brain, Rev. T. Mach Wenlock, 
manufacturer. 

Browing, T. sen. Cast 
Candler, J. Jewery -street. 

Carter, H. Rstnliifohighway, luted 
Crips, J. Wisbcach, Cambridgeshire, draper. 
Dalton, J. Tottenham court-maid, merchant. 

Day, J. and R. Camberwell-green, stone-mason*. 
Davis, T. Minories, stationer. 

Dent, J. Stone, Staffordshire, cheesemonger. 
Dipper, F. Worcester, silk-mercer. 

Edwards, T. Liverpool, merchant 
Edwards, T. Tarvin, Cheshire, corn-dealer. 
Elmore, R. Edgbostan-street, Birmingham, flour- 
dealer, 

Emery, J. Rosamond-strcet, Clcrkenwel], victualler. 
.Felton, R. High-street, Southwark, hop-merchant 
Firmin, J. Runner, Essex, farmer. 

Flack, E. D. Manchester. 

Fletcher, P. C. and T. Queenhithe, coal-merchants, 
Golding, T. and S. Ditton, Kent, paper-manufac- 
turers. 

Gregg* T. R. and W. Phene, jun. Watling-street, 
confectioners. 

Griffin, W. Old Swinford, Worcestershire, vic- 
tualler. 

GribbeU, N. and M. Hcllyer, East Storehouse 
Devonshire, builders. 

Hawkins, J. and J. Nottingham, timber-merchants. 
Harris, J. Birmingham, nail-factor. 

Minis, T. jun. Ragland, Monmouthshire, cord- 
waincr. 

Haytcn, W. and M. Douglas, Sunderland, coal- 
factors. 

Hedge, J. Little Compton-strect, builder. 
Heseitmc, R. Thrisk. innkeeper. 

Hewmn J. and W. Robinson, Carlisle, dealers. 
HiU. T.Thornbury, Glouceaterbhirc, linen-draper. 
Hifgm, R. Liverpool, mariner. 


Humphries C, Bbhopsgatcstreet, 

Jackson, G. Manchester, dry-salter. 

Jones, R. Newport, Monmoutbdure, wipe amt 
spirit-merchant 

King, W. Cavendish, Suffolk, grocer. 

Leah, S. H. Old-street watch-maker. 

Leah, S. 1L jun. Old-street. spirit-merchant 
Low, H. A. Sunderland, merchant. 

I mar W. Bmnhtm, Sussex, fa n n<r - 
MortimeT, J. sen. Clcckheatoo, Yorkshire, Bar 


Mitchell, T. Bow, linen-draper. 

Norris, T. Bjshopstone, Wife, si 
Orlando, J. Newport, Monmauthshir* I 
chant. 

Papps, G. North-street, Lambeth, henfrMv* 
Parker, C. Colchester, merchant 
Pasdy, J. Bristol, master-mariner. 

Peyton, J. Christchurch, Hampshire, a m—i— 1 
Pcrcival, R. Eye, Herefordshire wlni 1 «Tj0* 
Poole, T. Heston, Middlesex, dealer. 

Porter J. Swinfbrd, Leicestershire, bn When 
Richards, T. W. South-bank Cottage, Un§afi 
park, dealer. 

Rose, T. Regent-street, PaH ICnO, wire *■ 
brandy merchant, 

Sharpe, T. Cheapside, pastry-cook. 

Shilitoe, T. York, ironmonger. 

Smith, J. F. Regent-street, linen-draper. 

Sknith, W. H. Faversharo, linmdraprr. 

Stride, T* Ouariey, Hampshire. 

Taylor, A. M. Southampton, vichisBrr 
Tomkins, ;H.'Bromymrd, Herdonkbimarielik 
Tomlinson, W. Cheater, wine-tn ereh — t 
Townsend, W. B. Little Chaissa, brvwar. 
Turney, J. Sedgebrock, Liooofaahire, end * 
Bates, Halifax, merchants. 

Thurtell, J. Brad well, Suffolk, i 
Tweddle, W. Stanwix, Oambtriaad, < 

Wall, J. Birmingham, d ea ler . 

Wilkinson, R. London, mer chan t. 

Westerrtale, J. Hull, groesr and sum 
Yeats, W. Bristol, baker. 
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IM*/] Reguttr.—Bank i v p it— Bir th *- M arriage*. 519 

AtWuiETicn List of Scotch Baxkbuptcies and Dividends, announced 
September 1829, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Bowie, Mb, mer chan t in Crafl. 


Smith, James, flax-spinner at Rose-mill, of Strath- 
martin. 


Campbell, Drawn, grasier, attMnler, and fish- Taylor, John, Ac Sons, soapmanwfketnrers, Quaana 
ewer in Gmemaay, island of Islay. ferry. 

Craig, John, fish-carer in Potency Town. Tkdor, John, merchant in Borrowstosnmeis. 

nmaysn, Thomas, jeweller in Glasgow. Walker, Robert, inn -keeper in Old Kilpatrick. 

Hart, T. W. merchant in GreenockG DIVIDENDS. 


Initaay, David & Cb. general-merchants in Edte- Gordon, Patrick, stationar in Glasgow; by Mr 
bom. Govden, merchant there. 

John, haberdasher hi Gksgow. Macalpine <Se Fisher, briak-makers in Glasgow; 

Lwo, A l e xa nder, haberdasher in Gl as gow . by D. Cuthbertson, accountant there. 

R ari a rhlan , Peter, merchant in Glasgow. Martin, John, mamdbeturer in Glasgow; by the 

Ksdaws, R. a. spirit-dealer in Glasgow. trustee there. 

Renaia, William, dbtHler in Gormb, Glasgow. Wood, William, senior, ship-owner and merchant 

^arxott, James, haberdasher in Edinburgh. in Limekilns; by Robert Mailler, merchant 

John, fester and attic-dealer in Greenock. there. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Aug. 18. At the Hollies, Staffordshire, the Lady 
of H. Montgomery Campbell, Esq. a son and heir. 

36. At the Earl of Cavan’s seat, at Eagtehurst, 
the C qmst ea i of Cavan, a son. 

— Ia Montague Place, Russell Square, Iondon, 
the lady of Captain William Forrest, a son. 

IT- At Aujarg, te Lady of William F. Hunter, 
ftq- a dangtVir. The child only survived a few 
houis. 

30. In Baker Street, Portman Square, London, 
fhs Lady of the Hon. Donald Ogilvy, a son and 
heir. 

SspL 1. At Demperston, Mn Russell, a son. 

— At Camenbonn, Mre Rom, a (laughter. 

2. In Nortbomherisnd Street, Edinburgh, the 
Cmmtass of Kintore. a 

— At Dumfries, Mrs Camithsre, MOuswald 

tens, a daughter. 

5. At the Rectory, Warkfcfa, Northamptonshire, 
Mis Wauchope, a daughter. 

— At Whiievale, Mrs E. Walkinshaw, a son. 

A. At his i w W sa w, Bate Vue, St Lecmard, in 

CMBujfiar, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel the 
Ua V. H. Gardner, a son. 

— At Laverock Bank, the Lady of John Street, 
Is*. of the royal artillery, a son. 

V At Boyle Farm, Lady Caroline Macdonald of 
Quoauald, a daughter. 

A At Stirling, Mrs Captain Brown of Park, a 

% At Islabank, the Lady of Peter Wedderburn, 
Esq. a daughter. 

— At Deal, the Lady of Captain Alex. Kennedy 
Of* of Knockgmy, a daughter. 

ML na Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, the Lady 
of IBmmb Hastings Anderson, Esq. a daughter. 

1L In Portman Square, London, the Counteas 
Mmrema. a daughter. 

CL' At Queen Street, Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs 
MMss of Strathcndry. a son. 

UTm No. 51, Queen Street, Edinburgh, Mis 
0M%«rfHa]lgreig. ason. 

- Ml j|t G lasgow, Mrs Garrick, St George’s Place, 

131 At Geocgek Square, Edinburgh, Lady Anne 
Wanflaw, a son. 

— In Aberaomby Place, Edinburgh, the Right 
Honourable Lady Elibank, a son. 

— At Irvine, the Lady of Colonel Fullarton of 
FuDarton. a daughter. 

19. At Dr Monro's, Bushy, Herts, the Lsdy of 
Usundsr Memo, Esq. a son. 

If. At Wooddde, Mrs Richardson, a son. 

34. At Port George, the Lady of Mg)or A. Fra- 
ser of FVmingtoo, a son. 

2 i. At Coo wav. North Wales, the Lady of Sir 
David Krakinc, Bart, a daughter. 

tfi. At CasUecraig, the Lady of the Honourable 
C aptain W. J. Napier, R. N. a daughter. 

38. At Milton llousc. Edinburgh, Mrs Lee, a 

a At No. 13. Dundee Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
>prot cf Garnkirk, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

July 17. At Genoa, Edward Le Mesurier, Esq. 
of Genoa, to Amelia Augusta, youngest daughter 
of the late Stephen Wright, Esq. of Hammersmith 
and Spring Gardens, Londoo. 

Aug. 16. At Melville House, Fife. Abel Smith, 
Esq. M. P. of Woodhall, Herts, to Lady Marianne 
Leslie Mel villa, youngest shier of the Earl of 
Leven and Melviue. 

I9- At London, Lord Viscount Ctetwynd, to 
Mary, only surviving daughter of the late Robert 

31. At^ancaster, David Hannay, Esq. of Loch- 
bank, in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, to Ehaa- 
beth, eldest daughter of William Afflack, Esq. of 
Lancaster. 

— At Wotton, in Surrey, Charles, eldest son of 
Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Rowley, K.C.B. and 
K.M.T, to Frames, only daughter «f John Evelyn, 
Esq. of Wotton. 

Sept L At Kirkcudbright David Blair, (tertiw.) 
Esq. surgeon, to Miss Mary, eldest daughter of 
Robert Gordon, Esq. of Larglangiee. 

4. At Old Aberdeen, Capt John Gordon, R. A. 
son of Ueut-ColonM Gordon, Coynachie, to Jean, 
^roun^ es t daughter of the Rev. Dr S. Ogilvy, Old 

8. In St James's Church, Island of Gwarnsey. 
William Voung, Esq. the younger of Harburn, to 
Amelia, youngest daughter of Sir Jas. Saumaras, 
Bart. G.C.B. Vice Admiral of the Fleet of Great 
Britaim 

9. At Drummond Place, Edinburgh, Alexander 
Scott Broomfield,' Esq. 4th dragoon guards, to 
Sarah, eldest daughter of the late Alex. Campbell, 
Esq. of Hallyards. 

— At Dumbarton Castlet T. V. Lester, Esq. 
7th royal fusileeis, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
Major-General Hay Perrier. 

10. J. L. Adolphus, Esq. Barrister-st^Law, to 
Clara, daughter of the late R. Richardson, Esq. 
of Streatham. 

11. At the Manse of Kirkhill, John Fraser, Esq. 
banker, Inverness, to Lillies, ektert daughter or 
the Rev. D. Fraser, minister of Kirkhill. 

14. At St George’s Chapel, Edinburgh, Hugh 
Douglas Grace, third son of the late Dr Charles 
Grace, Cupar, Fife, to Henrietta, daughter of the 
late Lieut-Col. William Geddes, 83d regiment. 

16. At WaHace-hill, James Sym, Eso. surgeon, 
to Lewis, second daughter of James Gregg, Esq. 
writer, Kilmarnock. 

— At No. 14, Hill Street, Eifinburgh, John 
Johnson, Esq. of the royal artillery, to Emily, 
daughter of the late Alexander Anderson, Esq. of 
Udoll, Ross-shire. 

— At Douglas, Isle of Man, Mr John Menaons, 
proprietor or the Greenock Advertiser, to Cathe- 
rine Anna, eldest daughter of Mark Anthony Mils, 
Esq. and grand-niece to the late Earl of Arran. 

17. At Stirling, the Rev. Thomas Gordon, of 
Falkirk, to Janet, only child of the late Rev. Pa- 
trick Connal of Bathgate. 

— At Redhall, Benjamin Digby, of Mountjoy 
Square, Dublin, Efcq. to Sophia, second daughter 
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of the late Vioe-Admlrai John Inglis of Auchin- 
dinwy. „ „ 

Scot- 17. At Huntly, the Rev. Mrbpenco, to 
Mary, daughter of uie late Mr C. Macdonald, 
banker there. 

18. At Hermitage Place, Leith, Mm. Cunmng- 
hem. Esq. of Dromons, Ireland, to Helen, eldest 
daughter of the late Daniel Shiels, Esq- R. N. 

— At Whitehill, Captain Jame« Donald, late of 
the 94th regiment, to Anne, eldest daughter of 
Robert Grahame, Eaq. of Whitehill. 

23. At Ayr, Atex. M'DowaU. Esq. of Twomile- 
wood, St Catherine’s, Jamaica, to Bonella Mary, 
eldest daughter of Alex. Gardner, Esq. Ayr. 

— At Musselburgh, the Rev. Thos. Langhome, 
to Elisabeth Rowand, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
William Smith, Musselburgh. 

24. At Melville Place, Stirling, Lieut Jacob 
Glyner Rogers, late of the 77th regiment, to Jessy, 
youngest daughter of the late DtxgakHftirtres, Esq. 

— At Hampton Court Palace, I -on don, the Earl 
of Liverpool to Miss Mary Chester. 

27. At Dunbar, Archibald G tildes. Esq. Verre- 
ville, Glasgow, to Isabella Jane, second daughter 
of Alex. Johnstone, Esq. surgeon there. 

Lately, At Paris, William John Dal/ell, Esq. of 
the Royal artillery, second son of the late Profee* 
ror Daizell, of Edinburgh, to Elisa Margaretta, 
only daughter of Samuel Blyth, Esq. of London. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 4. At Bencoolen, Marsden, only remaining 
son of Mr T. S. Raffles, Lieutenant-Governor of 
that settlement, and, on the 14th January, Char- 
lotte, his eldest daughter. 

Peb.28. At Bombay, Lieut William Campbell, 
of the Hon. East India Company’s service, eldest 
son of the late Mathew Campbell, Esq. Wigtown. 

March 21. At Madras, William M ell is, Esq. 
Lieutenant in his Majesty’s 2 1th regiment of foot, 
second son of the late James Mellis, Esq. of Ncw- 
hall, Kincardineshire. 

23. At sea, on his passage to India, Mr Alexan- 
der Stewart, youngest son of General Stewart of 
Lesmurdie. 

' June in. At hii brother's house, Falmouth, Ja- 
maica, Mr Hugh Girriwood, son of Mr J. Ghrd- 
wood , Kirkbraehead House, Edinburgh. 

11. At Ludea, Jamaica, George, fourth son of 
John Campbell, Esq. Prospect, Argyleshire. 

‘23. At Kingston, Jamaica, Mr James Peebles, 
son of the Rev. Dr Peebles, Newton upon Ayr. 

27. At Goshen, parish of St Ann, Jamaica, Mr 
George Shirley M‘ Andrew, late of the royal navy, 
and son of James M ‘Andrew, Esq. of Elgin. 

50. At Borbiee, Ptter FaJrbaim, Esq. 

July 8. At William Henry, Canada, aged 29 

£ »rs, Lieut. Henry Hall, bn the half-pay of the 
te 99th regiment. 

18. At sea, on his passage from Jamaica, J. C. 
Grant, Esq. In the 64th year of his age, son of the 
late John Grant of Gallore, Esq. 

25. At sea, Captain Alexander Lindsay, Com- 
mander of the lion. Ea»t Jndia Company's ship 
Kellie Castle. 

Aug. At his brother’s house in Leghorn, Mr Pe- 
ter CrokaL 

1. In the parish of New Spynie, Elgin, Mr Alex. 
Clark, at the advanced age of 101 years. 

10. At her house, Ladyneld Place, Mrs Tweedie, 
in her 90th year. 

11. At Edinburgh, Mr J. Taylor, Mound Place. 

12. At his house, Belmont, liath, Rear Admiral 
Alexander Christie, of Baberton. 

— At Kirkcaldy, Mr George Heron, formerly of 
the Hon. East India Company’s service, aged 60. 
— At I-eith, Mrs James B. Scott. 

13. At Windvmaiiis, East Lothian, Mr Archibald 
Park, farmer there. 

— At bis lodging in Brechin, David Allardice, 
senior. Esq. of Dun fin. 

14. James Wilkie, Esq. merchant, Glasgow. 

— At his house in Albany Street, Edinburgh, 
the Hon. William Erskine of Kincdder, one of 
the Senators of the College of Justice. 1 His Lord- 
ship had Wn for sometime past in a feeble state 
of health, and there is reason to believe that his- 
end was accelerated by the effects produoed on his 
mind by some reports which had lately been cir- 
culated to his prejudice. As soon as these reports 
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reached his ear, some weeks ago, his lordship re- 
quested of nme Of his friends to investigate the 
matter in the fullest manner, and to adopt such 
measures for the vindication erf his character, by 
taking legal steps again*! die authors of the* ca- 
lumnies or otherwise, as they might judge pro- 
per. The gentlemen thus appointed, cousbbflf 
of several individuals of the highest respe ct abi li ty, 
and professional eminence, accordingly set oa fa* 
an inquiry, in which they were aided by Ike 
friends of the husband of the lady whose Baste 
had been likewise aspersed, and tire result was i 
unanimous opinion, that the whole ofth®* re- 
ports were utterly devoid of truth. A certificate 
to this effect was signed by the friends of both 
parties, and Lord Kinedder’s counsel and adriren 
added an opinion in the following term s : — “ to 
these circumstances, we consider any legal proceed- 
ings as unnecessary for the vindication of the par- 
ties, and also inexpedient, not ooly on account of 
the protracted and painful discussions which they 
would necessarily occasion, but likewise, bcoua 
such measures might appear to attach an import- 
ance to these calumnies of which they' are un- 
worthy.’’ To the majority of persons, these idle 
rumours would have given little distre® ; but to 
Lord Kinedder's sensitive and ^elicate mind, 
they were a source of great angui&hfand aebsaen 
a frame previously debilitated by sreknea, they 
produced a nervous fever, which cut offthb mus- 
ole and accomplished man In the prime of hi Itfe. 
His Lordship was attended, during his Shrew, by 
Messrs James Russell, and Joseph Bell, mu»». 
who did not apprehend any serious danger for las 
life: and indeea so little was the event exported , 
that, when he expired, the medical gmnoaaa 
who was present believed it for some thne only to 
be a faint, and measures were taken for restenug 
animation, though, alas ! without effect. 

Aug. 15. In Ca?tle Street, Edinburgh, Jtetrkk 
Philp. Esq. S. S. C. 

— At Edinburgh, Mcnzies, fourth daughter of 
the late Dugald Forbes, Esq. Melville Place, Stir- 

ling. 

16. At Edinburgh, Mrs Dick, widow of the kts 
Rev. Dr Dick, oue of the ministers of this efty. 

— At Arbroath, Mix Scott, widow of the tee 
Mr Scott, UroouihilL 

17- At Edinburgh, in the 80th year of h» ap. 
John Buchan, Eoq. W. S- and Solicitor for Ex- 
chequer in Scotland. H« professional taterU 
were of the highest order, blended with a philan- 
thropy of disposition and excellence of heart, rare- 
ly equalled : and the sincere grief of hismunerow 
friends, h> whom he was moat justly endeared by 
his engaging qualities, forms a part only of tb* 
real tribute due to the memory of Mr Bucfen, wbo 
was the father (oldest) freeholder in the county «t 
East Lothian. . „ 

— At the Manse of North Berwick, the Rev- 
George Murray, minister of that parish. 

— Hannah Peat, daughter of Thoma* Pest, 

Esq. W. S. _ 

— At Peebles, Lieut. David Black, H. P. la 
foot 

— At Patrick Bank, Mr William Barewresn, 
senior, late manufacturer, Glasgow, aged $4. 

18. At his house, Grove Street Land***, Mr 
John Inglis, clerk in the India-house. 

19. At Grove Park, Warwickshire, the WgM 

Hon. Lady Dormer, eldest sister to the Maiqusaf 
Lothian. . . 

— At Douse, Mr David White. Rector ef a? 
Grammar School them 

20. At Dumbreck, near Glasgow, Wm.W«aofs 

Esq. aged 77 years. 

— At St Andrew's, Mr Alex. Normand, gankst? 
there, at the advanced age of ninety years. 

22. At Edinburgh, Mr John Bell, grocer, 

son street . 

23. At his father's house, Irvine, aged 23, Mr 

William Dunlop, of the Commercial Bank, Eca- 
burgh. . , 

— Aged 67, Dr Robert Wright Phywo»« 
Greenwich Hospital, late of Hasten 

24. At Eastbourne, Miss Frederica Lrsiixa 
land, third daughter of Lieut General T. MxS- 
taad, in the 18th year of her age. 

— At Rolhcsav, Dav. I’rquKart. Eeq.tmp-ovww 
there. 
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MOON’S PHASES. 

Mean Time . 

M. * H. 

Last QuartwThur. 5. 20 past 0 noon. 

New Moon^Fri. 13. 11 — 1 after. 

First Quart.~Sa. 21* 1 — 2 alter. 

Full Moon^^Sa. 28. 53 — 5 mom. 


TERMS, ftc. 

December . ' 

10. Salmon Fishing in Forth and Tay be- 
gins. 

22. Shortest day. 

25. Christmas day. 


%* The Correspondents of the Edinburgh Magazine and Literary 
Miscellany are respectfully requested to transmit their CommurocilfrwB 
for the Editor to Archibald Constable & Company, Edinburgh, ortl 
Hurst, Robinson, Sc Company, London ; to whom also orders for M 
Work should be addressed. 1 
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Co CoiTtopcittoents, 


We have received several letters, complaining of our delay in publishing 
certain articles volunteered for the embellishment, no doubt, of our Miscel- 
lany, and accusing us of caprice in making the selection of the articles in- 
serted. To the complaint of delay we answer, that it has been, in every 
instance, unavoidable ; to the charge of caprice, that it is groundless. We 
cannot oblige every body at once , and vanity is naturally impatient till it be 
gratified. Our regular and known contributors never complain of any hard- 
ship in taking their turn with their fellow-labourers ; and we see no reason 
why anonymous, or occasional volunteers, should fare better than the troops 
of the line. 

“ Hans Helling s Rocks," is unavoidably postponed till December. 

The Communications of V. D. are not lost sight of, as he seems to imagine. 

We acknowledge the receipt of “ Characters omitted in Crobbc’s Parish 
Register, No. VI." which will complete the series. 

We beg leave to assure our gallant friend, the author of “ The Inquisi- 
tion” &c. &c. that his beautiful little poetical pieces will appear as soon as 
we can possibly make room for them. His last packet, containing “ Hints 
to Somers," “ On the Setting Sun," and “ Lines on Italy, y * was duly re- 
ceived. 

The notice of “ Encheiridion Geographieum " we like very much, and 
shall certainly insert it as soon as we conveniently can. “ Horce Seoticw" 
we have not yet found leisure to peruse. The author is in a mistake as to 
the pieces formerly sent us. Most of them have been inserted ; and such as 
have not, will, if ne repeats his request, be promptly returned. 

We have yet seen no reason to alter the opinion we formerly expressed of 
tf The Portrait." It is painful to be importuned to do that which oufr 
judgment cannot approve ; nor is it right in a writer to conclude, that, be- 
cause we have inserted one, we must therefore insert every communication 
which he chnses to send us, and thinks proper to pronounce excellent. 

The Review of the “ Rhythmical Grammar" is not suited to our Journal. 
<€ The Plagiarisms of Dr Franklin" will probably appear in our next ; but 
we do not pledge ourselves. 

A great number of communications have been received, which circum- 
stances prevent us from noticing this month ; but we can assure our numer- 
ous and kind friends that their favours will by no means be lost sight of. 

Our columns for the present month were completed before the letter of 
‘ I*hilologvs " came to hand ; but as it alludes to the animadversions which 
ire took the liberty of making on a former communication from the same 
gentleman, in our Notices for last month, we shall insert it here ; only re- 
uarlring, that if the author thinks his opinions on the disputed passages in 
r*catus in any degree unfairly or imperfectly stated, we shall be happy to 
nsert his communication entire ; leaving scholars, competent to the task, to 
iecide between the merits of the opposite versions submitted to our readers. 
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EMENDATION OF A FAS&AGfi IN FUJTARCfi. 

ME EDITOR, 

The age of verbal criticism is pretty nearly at an end, and I certaialv do 
not wish it to be revived in its pristine vigour. It is a much nobler tiring 
to be imbued with the beauties, and to meditate on the fine sense of antiest 
writers, than to endear our to throw light on all their obscurities; yet there 
is a use in attempts of the latter kind too, when they are kept in strict sab® 
servience to the former. A pussle in an old writer sometimes fixes mare 
strongly in our minds all the surrounding brilliant passages ; and I think j 
you do well to keep a corner (I would have it a small one) in year Msgs- 1 
sine for elucidations of this nature, especially as they may lead hade the 
minds of our countrymen to classical studies, from which they are rather 
too much estranged. 1 thank you fbr the great labour you have bestowed on 
my criticisms on twb passages m Tacitus. I will not say that you have con- 
vinced me in either, and I think 1 could make a very good defence lor my- 
self ; but it may be as well to let them drop for the present. You hare 

g iven my emendation of the first, and if there is any thing in it, it may per- 
aps work its own way, even without my reasons in support of it. Far a 
little variety to your readers, 1 will present them with a slight emendation 
of a passage in Plutarch’s life of Numa ; and if they are led to look into 
the original of that excellent performance, and especially to read the eloqaem 
and glowing picture of the great legislator's solitary retirements and divine 
conferences, while he was yet in a private station, 1 shaR have done them a 
good service, whatever may be the fate of the emendation which follows. In 
describing the interregnum of the Patricians before the election of Numa, 
the biographer says — (I use the common English translation) — w The Sena- 
“ tors made an order, that the hundred and fifty members who composed 
u their body, should each, in their turn, be attired in the robes of state, w 
“ the room of Quirinus ; offer the stated sacrifices to the gods, and dispatch 
te the whole public business, six hours in the day, and six hours at night.” 
The word in the original which is translated in the room of Quirinau h 
simply K ppitf ; and if its position in the sentence is examined, it wiH hj no 
means bear the sense here put upon it, or indeed win scarcely make sense at 
all. The commentators have attempted various changes. A very sight and 
easy one has occurred to me — wp* 9 * — and the passage wiR then bear, that 
eacn interrex, in his turn, offered the stated sacrifices to die goda, ana dis- 
patched the public business, kum? — according to his own views, or with- 
out any restriction over him. You will ask me, indeed, where I find the 
first f r but, like Sir John Falstaff, I will not answer either that or your 
former question about the t in prceliaturi , on compulsion. 

PHU.OJ.OCC6* 
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THE PIRATES OF ITHACA. 

0 r tw uc rdc Ot^ftoTri/Auc 

TOXffMP OLUTOi X£OT«, 

netl rowf n oi(pstyt^ti 
kol'i avtup xetrcc k^clth. 

MtTpiCtKO;/oV£ 

•§ if TO KtPTPOP 7T£6%a£H, 

notl ag A ia» ivf&afitpoe 
tic to ilyM. rap fiovrti. 

Tot ouhot A; 'Aafiafttr 
Toiifoc IuKht)Pap Ayafttw 
mrttfKtbap ixfyup to oil pot 
ag rp£rt uoco xo Zap. 

Modem. Qreek War Song. 


Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 
They have a king who buys and sella ; 
In native words , in native ranks , 

The only hope of courage dwells. 


— He was the mildest manner’d man 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat * 
Votes irritabUis / 


JfT PEAR VLANTI ! 

Pavhelxenivs is no more ! and 
Greece mourns the loss of one of the 
best and bravest of her patriotic sons. 

indeed shaJ^lus^lood, but the un- 
quenchable spirit of liberty which he 
contributed so essentially to diffuse, 
will survive him ; his brilliant ex- 
mzrple will fire, with irrepressible en- 
ergy, the minds of the Greeks ; his 
spiri t will yet live to guide the coun- 
cils and animate the exertions of his 
countrymen in their pious struggle to 
diake offtbe iron yoke of an intoler- 
able bondage ; and death, which has 

VOL. XI. 


put a period to his splendid and aus- 

E icious career on ehrth, will encircle 
is memory with a bright halo of 
posthumous renown, and enregister 
nis name in the roll of heroes, pa- 
triots, and sages, by whom the name 
of Greece has been made immortal. 
But he died, as brave men love to 
die — in battle ; while his last mo- 
ments, like those of Epaminondas, 
were sweetened and consoled by the 
assurance, that the arms of his coun- 
trymen were triumphant, and the vic- 
tory, to which his courage and con- 
duct had so mainly contributed, se- 
cure beyond the caprice of chance or 
fortune. And then, that nothing 
might be wanting to render death 
“ sweet and glorious," consider the 
scene where he so nobly bled in the sa- 
cred cause of Freedom and of Greece. 
Thermopylae ! — There is a magic, a 
charm in the very name, more than 
sufficient to deprive death of its bit- 
terness, and to give to the patriot ex- 
piring in his mossy bed, a foretaste 
of that immortality with which it is 
so indissolubly associated. <D/At*0* 
EAXsw, OU rl xov ridtviK0tc» No ; 
while Greece endures, his fame will 
never die ; nor will a grateful pos- 
terity ever cease to honour the me- 
mory of the great and the good, who 
drew their swords, and sacrificed 
their lives, in “ the sacred cause of 
freedom and of man." On this sub- 
ject I speak warmly, because I feel 
deeply : my country has lost a hero, 
and a patriot — I, my best, my only 
friend ; nor will the Genius of Greece 
grudge a human tear shed to the me- 
mory of one whom all hearts loved, — 
who, gentle as he was bold and fear- 
3 Z 
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less, was terrible only to the ene- 
mies of his country. Such a tribute 
from me, you may indeed consider 
as a little out of character, and as not 
much in keeping with that cool re- 
morselessness and ferocity which men 
have chosen, I know not for what 
reason, to ascribe to me ; but, not- 
withstanding the crimes I have com- 
mitted, the sufferings I have under- 
gone, the calamities which have pur- 
sued me, the dangers I have encoun- 
tered, and the blodd 1 have shed, 
the voice of nature is not yet utterly 
quenched within me, nor is my heart 
so seared by misfortune as to with- 
hold its affection and admiration for 
heroic virtue. Besides, I love my 
country, and I loved my friend ; the 
former demanded my sword in her 
service, nor did she ask in vain ; the 
latter stood by my side in battle^ we 
Swore eternal friendship over the bo- 
dies of our dead and dying country- 
men ; and — and I received his last 
sigh on that glorious day, which saw 
the Star of Greece once more arise in 
its pristine splendour, and the Cres- 
cent fallen, and trampled into dust 
under, our feet ! Who can describe at 
once the agony and exultation of such 
an hour ! What heart, not compact- 
ed of iron or adamant, could resist 
the thrilling, the unconquerable re- 
collections of such a scene ! I could 
dwell on it for ever, with insatiate 
and agonized rapture. 

But, at present, to my own history. 
The recital may beguile a tedious 
hour to you, and awaken some use- 
ful reflections ; while, as far as con- 
cerns myself, it may chase away dark 
thoughts, supply their place with 
better, and prevent a mind, but too 
prone to indulge its gloomy moods, 
from eating into itself, like the rust 
into the brand that is no longer fit 
to be employed in the work of de- 
struction. 

You are already aware of the cir- 
cumstance that drove me from 
Athens ; for what Greek has not 
heard of the fate of the accursed Dis- 
dar? The Turks could have well 
forgiven the murder of a detested 
wretch, whom even they considered as 
a tyrant and an oppressor : and on 
that score merely 1 had little to fear. 
But I had profaned the sacredness of 
the Bath ; I had seen their women in 
that state in which no eye can be- 


hold them, and expect to live ; I had 
enlisted Jealousy on the side of Ven- 
geance, — and there was my crime and 
my danger. JEgina, to which I had 
fled with Haroun, was, therefore, no 
place of safety for a man who had 
assassinated a Turkish officer of rank, 
and inflamed to fury a jealous ven- 
geance that never spares. Fully sen- 
sible of my danger, I resolved to lose 
no time in withdrawing myself be- 
yond its reach. Accordingly, after a 
short repose, I engaged a vessel to 
conduct me from iEgina to Port Pi- 
dauro, in the Morea, ( Peloponnesus ,) 
from which 1 proceeded to Napoli 
di Romania, ( Nauvlia ,) and after 
a short stay crossed the country to 
Patras, at the entrance of the Gulf 
of Lepanto. Here 1 found a vessel 
just in the act of getting under weigh, 
and without stopping to inquire 
whither she was bound, stepped on 
board. The master or pilot proved to 
be a Greek, and. the crew natives of 
Santa Maura, ( I^rucadia, ) whither 
the vessel was now returning, hav- 
ing taken in a cargo of the produc- 
tions of the Morea, in exchange 
for articles of English manufacture, 
chiefly cottons and hardware, with 
which she had been freighted out by 
the owners. After a short and plea- 
sant voyage, we reached our destina- 
tion ; and I , considering myself com- 
paratively safe in one of the depen- 
dencies of the Septinsular Republic, 
notwithstanding its proximity to the 
main land of Acarn&nia, began to con- 
sider in what way I could employ my- 
self so as to give rise to no suspicions ; 
for though I had money and jewels 
enough to subsist on for a g reat w hile 
to come, I was aware tnmt fifing 
in idleness, without any ostenabk 
source of emolument or income, mould 
speedily occasion 9 uch conjectures as 
might lead to inquiry, and com p tm mse 
my safety. 1 had also learned, to my 
dismay, that the British G ov e ru atti 
in the Ionian Islands were hi the 
constant habit of surrendering, to the 
Turkish Authorities, such g nmlu ^ li 
as fled to the Islands from the )Ms 
Land of Greece, upon a nmtoilo 
derstanding, that the Moslems worn 
to act on me same principle, dM|l 
any of the Islanders seek an 
from justice, either in Greece Puys, 
or the Morea. To a pemon la uy£ 
tuation this could not be considered 
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the most agreeable piece of informa- 
tion in the world ; but no opportu- 
nity offering to make my escape from 
this inhospitable island, (for, not- 
withstanding its being separated from 
Acamania by a narrow channel, or 
salt marsh, 1 durst not venture thi- 
ther,) 1 perceived that 1 must accom- 
modate myself to circumstances, and 
await with patience what Destiny had 
decreed. In the meanwhile, 1 assum- 
ed the name of Vetrano, and repre- 
sented myself as the son of a Greek 
merchant established at Scio, who 
found it necessary to travel for the 
benefit of my health. This lie, or, as 
the Europeans more gently phrase it, 
this incognito , served my turn by the 
confirmation which it received from 
my emaciated person, and cadaverous 
look ; for 1 had never thoroughly re- 
covered from tlie wounds I nad re- 
ceived in my miraculous escape from 
death in the Acropolis ; and the fa- 
tigue I had been necessarily com- 
pelled to undergo, since the adven- 
ture of the Bagnio, had consumed 
the very flesh from my bones, and left 
me only the ghost of what I once 
was. Of these favourable circum- 
stances I did not fail to take advan- 
tage, and though I felt that the 
stamina of life within were still vi- 
gorous and unexhausted, I assumed 
all the airs of a confirmed invalid, 
whom Destiny and the Doctor had 
equally designed for a speedy morsel 
to the worms, and who, like greater 
men, had bid adieu to my native 
country, that I might leave my bones 
to rot on a foreign shore. Haroun 
seemed at once to comprehend my 
object ; for few hints how he was to 
act his part were necessary to one 
who had been trained to deceit — by 
woman. 

Of all the human beings 1 have 
traversed with, or known, this poor 
{fellow was at once the most faithless 
nd the most faithful. Thrown by 
unavoidable circumstances upon my 
jmtection, his safety was identified 
«r$€h mine. He had been the main 
Instrument in enabling me to destroy 
tile Disdar, and we were therefore 
tend to each other by the tie of a 
fr OUnnon and successful crime. Hence, 
^f&Be the love of life remained, I 
ara#' secure against treachery on his 
Tpwstt ; for, assuredly, whatever pu- 
raahmcni might have been inflicted 
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on me, had 1 been discovered, his 
would have been still more dreadful. 
He had committed a crime which an 
Osmanlee would not have pardoned, 
for the certain reversion of the Pro- 
phet’s Paradise, with all the black- 
eyed Houris destined to fill the arms 
of the Faithful ; — and what was, if 
possible, worse, he had betrayed his 
trust, to facilitate the vengeance of a 
Giaour. Strong holds these on his 
fidelity ! — but I had still a stronger — 
the poor creature loved me : so true 
is it, that genuine kindness will thaw 
down the most frozen natures into 
the firmest attachment, and the most 
sincere gratitude. Of this I had a- 
bundant proof in the sequel. 

By the help of the disguise I had 
assumed, and the most watchful cir- 
cumspection on the part both of my 
attendant and myself, we contrived 
to pass eighteen months in Santa 
Maura, without our tranquillity being 
once disturbed by any intimation 
that our retreat had been discovered, 
or that we were objects of suspicion 
to any one. During this period, 
which seemed to me more than fifty 
ages, the only amusement I had was 
endeavouring to solace my cheerless 
exile, by reading the works of the 
Poets, Orators, and Philosophers of 
my native country, in the meridian 
of its renown, and by contrasting 
what that country now was with 
what it had formerly been. The 
lowest and most profligate Greek 
loves the land of his immortal ances- 
tors, not with the coldness of princi- 
ple, but with the fervid enthusiasm 
of an all-engro6sing passion ; and 
though he cannot perhaps decypher 
the legends with which the monu- 
ments of ancient glory are inscribed, 
he, nevertheless, views them as the 
remembrancers of greatness gone by, 
and kindles into ecstacy at the 
thought, which he fondly cherishes, 
that, after the long repose of ages, 
the Genius of Greece will yet revive, 
and a period come when Vengeance 
and Regeneration, going hand in 
haiid, will purify the ancient seat of 
Science and of Art, from the presence 
of Saracen and Barbarian Spoilers. 
This deep and long«cherished enthu- 
siasm is -a part — and the better part 
—of his religion ; and mingling in 
minds of the finest mould — for such 
are the minds of the modem Greeks, 
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degenerate as they ate called — with 
the reverence Which antiquity natu- 
ndh ? receives, and with that dim but 
hallowing conviction, that the blood 
of Pericles, Aristides, Demosthenes, 
Plato, and Socrates, still flows in the 
veins of those who inherit nothing 
but the fragments of the monuments 
they reared, or the shadow of that 
renown which will outlast the ruins 
of diese monuments, — enthusiasm 
becomes passion, and passion incites 
to action. A Greek in birth, in feel- 
ing, and in creed, I experienced the 
full force of that maladie du pays of 
which a Swiss or a Greek only can 
die : And often, in the loneliness of 
my exile, did 1 exclaim, in the lan- 
guage of the tenderest of our Tragic 
Poets, 

fl zsctTfii'g, a 0 ufid r* ip, ©V, 

M«j Zyr d'xoTii; yivoluap. 

Top dfAnxotviotg §xovg<t 
Av;x££0tro* dia- 

p ctKTgoToirop dxiup- 
Oecpd Tf, fapdrf tsdpo; Zctpt&np 
Apctoxp t dp}> ii*pv;»ga,‘ p,6%$ap 
A* ovk d'K’hog VTiQffiP, 

H ydg zsurpicts (riptg$^t- 

About this period I had one day 
sauntered abroad, wrapped up, as 
was my custom, in ray capote, and 
having no definite object in view, 
betook myself to the sea-shore, to 
indulge that deep melancholy which 
had now begun to prey both upon my 
health and my spirits. There was 
something in the monotonous mur- 
mur of each approaching wave, as it 
broke on the beach, and receded only 
to return and break again, in change- 
less succession, that soothed and tran- 
quillized my feverish blood. Man 
cannot always live in the tempeBt and 
the tornado of excitement and pas- 
sion, “ o'erlaboured with hia being's 
strife;" be must sometimes enjoy 
tranquillity and repose: but to a 
mind formed like mine, which va- 
lues rest only as a restorative inter- 
val of action. Old Ocean, in hia 
calmer moods, possesses indescrib- 
able charms, and awakens power- 
ful sympathies. He is then the 
type of Slumbering Power, and seems 
to body forth to the fancy the Pro- 
vidence of that Omnipotent Being, 
which unseen, or at least unnoticed 
by man, in the common course of 
events, awakes him with a voice of 
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thunder, in those grander and night* 
ier interpositions by which tymrts 
are hurled, as it were, at a tingle 
Mow, or by a single shock, from 
the pinnacle of their power, and 
empires levelled in the dust, — by 
which a long-oppressed people, reus- 
ed by a simultaneous but inscru- 
table impulse, assert the rights and 
prerogatives of humanity, and buiW 
up a glorious edifice of freedom and 
happiness on the very mans of the 
despotism by which they were for 
ages degraded and enthralled. De- 
livering myself up to such minings, — 
in which tne present was forgotten in 
the recollections of the past, or the 
hopes of the future, — 1 did not far s 
great while observe that 1 was watch- 
ed by some individual, prompted 
either by curiosity, or perhaps a base* 
motive ; nor shoukl I have observed 
it at all, had he not made some saw 
in shifting his position, in order to 
screen himself from roy eye, whd» I 
should continue exposed more hilly 
to his own. I looked cautiously in tfc* 
direction from which the noise pro- 
ceeded, and without accelerating** 
retarding my pace, endeavoured to 
catch a glimpse of the wretch who 
had dared thus surreptitiously to in- 
trude upon my solitude. Drawing 
my capote closer around me, sad 
with my hand on one of the pilteio 
in my belt, I approached the spot 
Where I expected to have my suspi- 
cions either removed or confirmed 
Scarcely had l done so, ere I d isc o ve r* 
ed a tall dark figure cowering autfsqg 
the shrubs and underwood on the 
cliff*, with his eye intently rivelted m 
my motions. No longer doubtftal of 
his purpose, aiKhsurprised that) were 
he really employed by my uieudt** 
he did not avail himself of so fevmsr- 
able an opportunity to do bis work, 

I drew my pistol, and instantly fired 
— but to no purpose, foe a mooted 
after, I saw him bounding up the 
cliff* like a gazelle ; and befim 1 
could pull another pistol, he 
happily for himself, got to a mfr 
distance. 

This incident greatly alarmed m* 
I returned home by an unfireqamNl 
path, and, to my utter amaMSHNJf 
found Haroun had gone abroad Wfifcx 
out my orders — an event wfesekfifli 
never happened bdota I puitN 
apartment in a state 4f min** Mt W 
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beamed or described. “ My ene- 
mies," said I, “ hare at last found 
oat ray retreat, and have employed 
assassins to destroy me. And tnat 
villain of a eunuch has betrayed me 1 
Bat no, surely — that cannot be* How 
can he sacrifice me, and save him- 
self?" At this moment Haroun 
stood before me. His countenance# 
was pale as death, his nether lip 
quivered with excessive emotion, and 
i observed some spots of blood on his 
bands and on his breast : he remain- 
ed silent. “Haroun!" said 1, "speak; 
what has occurred so to disturb 
you?" He still remained silent — 

“ This is too much," cried I, in a 
voice of suppressed, but terrible en- 
ergy : “ Speak, or I shall be tempted 
to slay you on the spot." “ Etten- 
di V* muttered the slave, who was a* 
shamed of the emotion he had be- 
trayed, and was only struggling with 
rebellious nature within him ; “ Ef- 
fendi, we are undone!" “ Is that all 
you have to tell me ?*' responded 1, 
in that mood of mind which sports 
with misery. “ Is it not enough i" 
replied he coolly. “ It is," rejoined 
I ; “ but tell me how you have come 
to this conclusion. You must have 
some reason for pronouncing these 
dreadful words ; you are not wont 
to speak rashly." “ Nor do 1 now ; 
hut first let me ask how you could 
be so rash , as fire your pistol at the 
man among the cliffs ; he had sure- 
ly as good a right to be there as 
yourself?'’ “ He had unquestion- 
ably: but you know our situation, 
and 1 thought the villain had come 
these for the purpose of watching 
me — or perhaps for a darker end. 

I am only sorry 1 missed him ; but, 
bom long disuse, my aim, 1 find, is 
no longer deadly." “ Be easy on 
that score; your enemy will never 
gw on a similar errand again. I 
have sent him to hell, to seek his old 
master the Disdar. But listen to 
what 1 have to say ; every thing de- 
yds on instant decision ; our fate is 
vibrating in the balance, and the most 
trivial accident may turn the scale,- 
nd make our destiny kick the beam. 
Alarmed by the unusual length of 
jrwvr absence, 1 jrirt on my yataghan, 
pteced my pistols in my belt, and 
■flapping myself up in my capote, 
rtBmil forth in quest of you. Chance 
ibedid my steps to tue seo-shote, 


where, from tbe top of a beetling 
rock, 1 discovered you alone, appa- 
rently absorbechin profound contem- 
plation. Scarce nad 1 obtained a view 
of your person, ere I perceived a 
man wrapped in a dark capote, steal 
behind a projecting point of the 
rock ; and you may guess my surprise 
and terror, when, without being ob- 
served by hiip, 1 discovered the fea- 
tures of Gregorio, au Albanian, who 
had been in the service of that cruel 
and lecherous ruffian, the Disdar. 
My first impulse was to rush on him, 
and plunge my yataghan in his heart; 
my next to wait with patience, and 
trust to chance. Besides, be was a 
powerful man, and who knows what 
might have been the result? But 
GoA ordains all things for the best. 
1 saw him put his band on his pistol 
just as you came full in view. ‘ Gre- 
gorio !' muttered 1, in a deep and 
hollow voice; — he started, — you fired 
at the instant ; — the pathway he fol- 
lowed along the brow of the preci- 
pice, led hinu close by the place 
where 1 stood concealed, by the thick 
underwood, from his view ; — tbe mo- 
ment was propitious, and I smote him 
to the heart, ere he had recovered 
from his surprise, at finding himself, 
as he thought, no doubt, betrayed, — 
and burled his body down the preci- 
pice. He is not here alone, and be- 
fore an hour perhaps elapses^ the 
murder, may be discovered. You 
were seen returning from the place, 
— will be suspected, — seized, — exa- 
mined, — and — undone ! One chance 
only remains — and that, I confess, is 
a faint one. A vessel sails in the 
evening for Ithaca. 1 am known to 
the* master, and he has agreed to 
convey us thither : but how shall we 
escape our enemies till then ¥ It is 
a mere impossibility that the murder 
should not be discovered before even- 
ing, and when that takes place, an 
embargo will be the consequence/' 
“ What cursed fatality," exclaimed 
1, “ has kept roe loitering in this in- 
fernal island, till our enemies wove 
the net in which we are now entang- 
led ! But the boar sometimes breaks 
through the toils, and so perhaps will 
I. Haroun! get my jewels and 
money immediately stowed into a 
bag— take it under your cloak — and 
be prepared to follow roe, and, if 
neca be, to die like a man, and to 
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sweeten death by revenge!’* The 
poor fellow waB ready in a moment 
to obey me. Having seen that all 
our little valuables were in the bag, 
we sallied forth, and made for the 
harbour. No one seemed to notice 
us. Not a moment was to be lost, — 
we procured a boat for conveying us 
to tne ship, which was riding at an- 
chor in the roadstead, — reached the 
vessel in safety, — and by the logic of 
gold, which 1 verily believe would 
unbar the gates of hell itself, per- 
suaded the master instantly to weigh 
anchor. 

See, us, then, bounding over the 
blue wave, and scudding before as 
fine a breeze as ever bore away a fe- 
lon from justice. The night, which 
had now spread her sombre curtain 
over the heavens, though moonless, 
was one of the finest 1 ever remem- 
ber to have witnessed. The clear 
and cloudless expanse of the hea- 
ven sparkled with myriads of those 
twinkling starry gems which our poets 
have feigned as the ; the 

gale, as it fanned us, shook balmy 
health from its odoriferous wings ; 
and the wild scream of the sea-fowl 
and the night-birds, as they flitted 
by, instead of exciting evil omens, 
served only to add to the romance 
and poetry of the scene. I trode the 
deck of the vessel with a vigorous 
and elastic step, and blessed the 
Panagia that 1 could again, breathe 
the air of freedom. At that moment 
of intense delight, the spring-tide of 
life seemed at the full flow, and 
never did 1 feel so powerfully the con- 
sciousness of being, as at the time of 
which 1 am speaking. In the tumult 
and meUe of battle, it is true, there 
are moments of ineffable rapture, 
which more than overpay the labours, 
fatigues, and chances of the fight : 
but they are hurried, wild, and dis- 
tempered, — like sick men'fe dreams, or 
the visions of a troubled spirit, — and 
arc quickly followed by lassitude, de- 
pression, and melancholy. On the 
contrary, the delight I now experi- 
enced was at once pure, calm, and 
invigorating, as if the fountains of 
life had been opened afresh, and had 
poured forth a fuller tide of vitality, 
to be transfused into every member, 
and into every limb. Besides, 1 was 
flying from danger and death, — from 
the dagger of tne hired assassin, or 
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the lingering agonies of the stake,— 
and I must have been compacted of 
stuff harder than the marble of Pa- 
ros, or Pentelicus, had I not felt in- 
spired by the benign and propitious 
aspect of nature, and the certainty 
it afforded of ultimate escape and 
safety. 

While 1 was indulging in these 
reveries, Haroun, who had hitherto 
kept at a distance, and apparently 
absorbed, like me, in his own 
thoughts, approached me unobserv- 
ed, and whispered in my ear — “ Ef- 
fendi ! the breeze has freshened to a 
gale ; in less than an hour we shall 
double the western extremity of the 
bay of Attos ; and the rocks of Itha- 
ca are already dimly visible between 
us and the horizon. We cannot land 
on that island : our flight must by 
this time be discovered : we shall be 
pursued : what have you resolved? 0 
This awoke me from my musingi 
“like a rattling peal of thunder.'* 
Ithaca, or Theaki, as it is now called, 
is only thirty miles distant from Santa 
Maura ; and as the destination of the 
vessel in which we sailed was known 
at the latter island, pursuit was cer- 
tain, and capture inevitable, should 
we land on the “ Ldertia Regno.” And 
how could we avoid it ? At this 
ment the master of the shallop espied! 
a light flickering over the surface of 
the water, and only visible at ii 
vals. This seemed to throw himm* 
to. great alarm, and he muttered thaj 
word “ Ja>o!” Haroun ea 
caught the sound, and asked me 
it meant ? u Jano !” said I : “ if it be 
he, we are yet safe : would to H< 
it were but Jano !" Our con’ 
was interrupted by the pilot, mkm 
asked me if I had seen the lig^tK j 
answered in the affirmative. w It jj 
Jano, by the Panagia !” said be^ win 
great emotion ; “ and as I brokettn 
with him once, we can expeck>M 
mercy if we are overpowered,. Jjtyjsj 
he shall not And us an easy 
My crew are brave, and he 
carry the shallop over our dead; 
dies. May we reckon on your 
ance?” “ Be calm, my fneod/ 

I ; “ you have doue me a 
my need, and I can now repay i 
interest. Y ou have fingere«l a 
it is true ; and another man 
consider that that cancelled- 
ligation. But you hir* saved. 
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life, ind that cannot be paid for in 
sequins or piastres. One word from 
me will save you from the pirates 
or ithaca ! !” The man gazed at me 
with an incredulous stare. i( Fear 
not," rejoined I, “ but be calm, and 
offer no resistance, or i cannot save 
you. You are not betrayed. I am 
not of J ano's gang, as by your looks 
you seein to think. Be persuaded to 
obey me, and you shall not suffer the 
loss of a para. The laws of hospi- 
tality and gratitude are sacred with 
the Pirates, and above all, with their 
brave Leader." The man stood for a 
few moments in mute astonishment, 
and had just assented to my pro- 
posal, when we were hailed with a 
loud voice by a person in a cutter- 
fashioned boat, now almost alongside 
of the shallop, and ordered to lay to. 
The master instantly obeyed, and in 
a trice eighteen or twenty fierce- 
kolring fellows sprung on board, and 
demanded our money and jewels on 
pain of immediate death, and hav- 
ing our ship scuttled and sent to 
the bottom. Recognising J ano among 
the foremost by his commanding 
atature and Herculean form, I step- 
ped coolly up to him ; — he sprung 
hack— pulled out a pistol, and would 
have instantly fired, had I not ar- 
rested his hand by exclaiming — ■“ Is 
this the way in which Jano repays 
the rites of hospitality?" He hesi- 
tated a moment. “ By the Panagia ! 
it is surely — but no, it cannot be — 
Sir, your name, if you please?*’ 
“Jano! will not the Round of a 
*wce which you once knew reveal that 
tecret ? And must I discover what 
l have so many reasons to conceal, 
h» order to remind you of who lam? 
Bare you forgotten Sunium ?*' The 
fcst words had scarcely passed my 
ere he grasped me in his arms — 
“Ah! my dear friend, do 1 meet 
you thus ? Welcome — a thousand 
times welcome to the rocks of Ithaca. 
Vou saved me from a shameful death, 
and shall find I can remember, and 
tepay the obligation. But whom 
hive we here ? As 1 live by bread, 
that villain Foresti, who had well 
nigh betrayed me to the English Go- 
rwument. Caitiff, shrive thy black 
and guilty soul ! thou hast not long 
to firre ! ' “ Jano !” exclaimed I 
eagerly ; “ this must not be. I have 
•*oro that I will protect him. He 


has saved me frorfi the rage of ray 
enemies. Spare him , and you repay 
any obligation you owe to me ” He 
muttered some curses between his 
teeth, and strode along the deck ap- 
parently in great agitation ; while 
poor Foresti stood trembling by my 
side, like a criminal before a judge,' 
when he has donned the awful cap of 
Justice to award the last sentence of 
the law. After a few turns, he came 
up to the place where we stood — 
“ The villain is safe for thb time !" 
said the outlaw ; “ but, by the bless- 
ed Panagia, if 1 catch him again, 1 
will send him and his ruffians on a 
voyage to the other world without 
the ceremony of shrift then turn- 
ing to his gang, who stood, each 
with his drawn brand, in silent asto- 
nishment at a scene they had so little 
anticipated, he ordered them to get 
the boat ready, and to assist Haronn 
and myself to get on board. This 
was soon accomplished, and in less 
than half an hour we were landed in 
safety at the mouth of a cave, one 
of the retreats of the Pirates, into 
which we entered preceded by the 
Chief holding a toren which he had 
lit at the entrance. 

This man's early history is singu- 
lar and romantic, A native of the 
mountains of Metzovo, in Albania, 
he was of course a robber from his 
youth. But finding little room for 
the exercise of his genius in that 
wild and desart region, he descend- 
ed to the Plains of Larissa, and as- 
sociating with a gang of desperadoes 
like himself, laid the whole country 
under contribution. Emboldened by 
frequent success, he was, in an evil 
hour, persuaded to make an attack 
1 on a party of English travellers 
escorted by a number of Janissaries 
and Albanian servants, near the town 
of Vola, where, after a desperate con- 
flict, his band was overpowered, and 
himself with three others made pri- 
soners. With persons of his charac- 
ter and profession the Turkish Au- 
thorities generally make short work. 
He was sentenced by the Voivode 
of Vola to be impaled alive, and his 
three companions to be shot ; a sen- 
tence which would have been parried 
into immediate execution, but for 
the vain and hypocritical anxiety of 
the Voivode to make a display of his 
vigilance in repressing the banditti— 
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to which, in point of fact, he had so 
little contributed, that he generally 
received a share of their plunder, — 
and to strike terror, by a formal exe- 
cution of m arch-bandit and three of 
his followers. The agreeable ceremo- 
ny was, therefore, postponed till the 
following day. In this predicament, 
Jano saw no harm in availing himself 
of the interval to disappoint the po- 
pulace of one of their favourite a- 
musements — an execution. By some 
means not known, he contrived to 
disengage himself from his fetters, 
and, in the middle of the night, set 
fire to the house in which he was con- 
fined. By his exertions, aided by his 
comrades, whose irons he had also 
knocked off, the fire spread with great 
rapidity, and threatened to involve 
the whole town in destruction. An 
alarm was soon given ; the people as- 
sembled in the utmost confusion and 
dismay ; and Jano, and his three sur- 
viving followers, availing themselves 
of the riot and hubbub that prevail- 
ed, quietly slipped off, without the 
ceremony of taking leave, — fervently 
grateful for the law’s delay," and 
the official self-importance and vani- 
ty of the Voivode of Vola. 

After this narrow escape, he be- 
took himself to Athens, where he 
hired himself out as a servant to se*. 
veral foreigners resident in that ruin- 
ed capital, and acquired their esteem 
and regard, both by his fidelity and 
attachment, — qualities not incompa- 
tible with his former profession of a 
robber, of which, indeed, he made no 
secret, although I have never heard 
that he made any boast of liis escape 
from the clutches of the Voivode of 
Vola. But he soon turned weary of 
this comparatively inactive life, and, 
having been discharged from the ser- 
vice of an English nobleman, to 
whom be was much attached, and 
who was about to return to his own 
country, he suddenly disappeared, 
and joined a number of outlaws who 
usually rendezvoused amidst the 
ruins of the Temple of Minerva 
Sunias, at Cape Colonna, to lay in 
wait for travellers, who resort in 
great numbers to visit that wonder- 
ful relic of antiquity. I had known 
him at Athens, in the service of the 
English Milordos, and had done him 
some good offices with his roaster, 
with whom I had the hon6ur of be- 


ing intimately acquainted : but after 
his discharge, 1 lost sight of him, till 
visiting Sunium, about a year after, 1 
found that he had again fallen into 
the hands of his enemies, and was 
destined for almost immediate death. 
The Aga of the Janissaries, by whom 
he had been seized, was a renegade 
Greek, who had embraced the garb, 
and submitted to the rites of Isis, 
mism, without concerning himself 
much either about the creed be had 
abjured, or that he had ostensibly 
adopted. To him I addressed my- 
self, and found that I was not mis- 
taken in his character. A purse of 
gold sequins once more procured Jano 
his liberty ; the Aga judging wisely, 
that it, was better to pardon a cul- I 
rit for a handsome consideration in 
and, than to cut the poor devils 
throat for nothing at all ! 

He had no sooner gained his liber- i 
ty, than he set out for the Mem ; I 
and having proceeded as far as Mai- I 
thra, ( Lacedaemon ,) learned that a 
part of the British Expedition des- 
tined for Egypt was then lying at 
anchor in the Bay of Coron. Thither 
he immediately bent his course, — of- 
fered his services as a volunteer, 
which were readily accepted, — and 
soon after sailed for Aboukir. As do 
man ever surpassed him in cool ami 
intrepid daring, or in personal va- 
our ; so, from his dexterity in as- 
suming all manner of disguises, and 
personating all characters, he after 
succeeded in gaining important in- 
telligence, and sometimes in bring- 
ing iu the enemy’s officers on piquet, 
who, with all their acuteness and 
knowledge, were frequently deceive*! 
and duped by the address and eunniu g; 
of this unlettered barbarian. In th^ 
battle of the 21st of March, he stood 
and fought by the side of the High- 
landers, for whom he had conceived a 
great regard, no doubt, from a ob- 
tain congeniality of habit and fcelir^c 
common to mountaineers in all parr^ 
of the world. On this occasion Its 
bravery was distinguished even a 
mong the brave. When the Inria. 
cibles, as they were called, had pas 
ed the Highlanders, and were nisi, 
ing towards the Ruins, he was inwr 
the foremost of the rear-rank, wfcv 
had faced about and charged the eix«. 
my’s brigade in rear, and in dosir> 
with these celebrated and formidtlv: 
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troops* The contest, however, was 
bat brief ; for the heroes of Taglia- 
mento and Lodi, finding themselves 
assailed on every side by enemies 
who know how to die, but hot to 
yield, laid down their arms and de- 
manded quarter. This part of the 
af&ir Jano could not exactly com- 
prehend ; and he had cut down one 
of the French officers before the 
Highlanders could restrain his fury, 
sod make him understand, that men 
vho had grounded their arms were, 
by the usages of civilized warfare, 
*>rs de combat. During the remain- 
der of the campaign he did little 
else than loiter about head-quarter?, 
where he was treated by every body 
with unvarying kindness and atten- 
tion. 

The conquest of Egypt having 
been completed by the surrender of 
Alexandria, nothing more remained 
to be done ; and, refusing the rank 
of a non-commissioned officer in the 
British service, as well as the prof- 
fered recommendation of the Com- 
mander-in>Ghief, to the Capudan 
Pacha, he soon after left Egypt, in a 
vessel bound for Cyprus. Here he 
remained for some time in idleness 
and obscurity ; but growing at length 
weary of inaction, he assembled a 
few followers, and setting out for 
Ithaca, commenced Pirate, -to the 
terror of the neighbouring islands, as 
well as of all vessels navigating the 
Ionian Sea. Taught circumspection 
and prudence by his early misfor- 
tunes, he was successful in defeating 
nr eluding every scheme laid for seiz- 
ing him ; and, till the period when 
l fell into bis hands, on (he night 
after I left Santa Maura, had pur- 
toedhis hazardous trade with an im- 
punity and security, wonderful only 
to those who were unacquainted witn 
the man, and knew not how well he 
mold combine the most perfect con- 
hict and address with the roost con- 
taminate daring and enterprise. 

Such was Eugenio Jano, the Chief 
if the Pirates of Ithaca, who now con- 
locted me into one of the numerous 
wtreaCs which he possessed on this 
aland, and from which it had hi- 
herto been found impossible to dis- 
edge him. On entering, the cave, we 
litcowered about twenty more of his 
rang, lolling at their ease upon beds 
if turf, covered with boat-cloaks and 

Vj&L. xi. 


blankets. These, hearing the approach 
of their leader, sprung to their legs, 
and respectfully saluted him, bend- 
ing, at the same time, on me the 
most searching and inquisitive scru- 
tiny. What was my astonishment, cn 
finding one of them spring past me 
like lightning, and embrace Haroun 
in the most affectionate manner, call- 
ing him by every possible term of 
endearment ! Even Jano himself was 
surprised. The poor fellow, however, 
soon cleared up the mystery, by as- 
suring us, that when a youth at 
Athens, his mother's family bad been 
saved from perishing of hunger, by 
the humane and prompt benevolence 
of the generous eunuch. 

Refreshments, consisting of bread, 
wine, figs, and meat, were soon placed 
before us, to which, from the bracing 
effects of the voyage, and the night- 
air, we did all manner of justice ; 
and, when the repast was finished, I 
complied with the request of Jano, 
and gave him a detailed history of 
my adventures, since I had saved his 
life at Cape Colonna, not forgetting, 
you may be sure, the affair of the 
Bath. Even Jano and his Pirates 
were astonished when they learned 
the particulars of that achievement, 
and declared they would have dared 
any .thing but that. In return, the 
Pirate favoured me whh a detail 
of his exploits since we had for- 
merly met — a rapid sketch of which, 
till his return from Egypt, I have 
already given — and concluded in the 
following manner : €( Phanarioti ! I 
am tired of the life of an outlaw. I 
have been fortunate, it is true, and, 
thanks to the Panagia ! I have shed 
no blood, except in cohibat; but 
there are moments when my mind 
misgives me, and when I feel deeply 
my exclusion from the converse of 
my fellow beings. For nearly twenty 
years have I herded only with men 
of desperate characters, and broken 
fortunes, like myself. Now I grow 
old, and would either end my days 
in peace, or atofie for the crimes I 
have committed, by rendering some 
service to my counti7 in the hour of 
its need. In one respect, at least, f» 
man who has abandoned society to 
turn Pirate, is like a woman who 
has lost her virtue, — precluded from 
all return to the paths of peace and 
innocence. Happily at this moment 
4 A 
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the case is different. The torch of 
Liberty hss been again lighted up 
in Greece, I trust never to be ex- 
tinguished: our countrymen have 
drawn the sword, and, I need hardly 
add, thrown away the scabbard. We 
have made up our minds to go and 
join in the glorious struggle ; and I 
shall consider the adventure of this 
night the most fortunate in my life, 
if I can persuade you — who have 
private wrongs to avenge, indepen- 
dently of higher motives — to connect 
your fate with mine." “ Say no 
more," cried I ; “ I am ready at a 
moment's warning." This was fol- 
lowed by a loud shout of approba- 
tion on the part of the whole band ; 
and it was instantly resolved, that, 
after an hour's repose, we should 
cross over to Patras, and from thence 
proceed to Tripolitza, which the Pa- 
triots were then besieging. 

Every thing being arranged, and 
such property as the Pirates thought 
proper to carry along with them 
embarked on board a fast-sailing 
cutter, which was riding at anchor 
under a stupendous cliff, we began 
to bend our sails just as the fa 
Ti/Aof was reddening in the East, 
and ushering in the bright God of 
Day. There is something inexpres- 
sibly charming in beholding, as it 
were, the birth of another day : 

“ For as the morning steals upon the 
night. 

Melting the darkness, so our rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that 
mantle 

Our clearer reason.** 

Man and Nature look equally re- 
freshed and renovated, and life, and 
bustle, and animation, again pervade 
all. If we naturally ascribe a por- 
tion of the feelings of which we are 
conscious within us to inanimate na- 
ture without, 1 must have viewed 
this heavenly morning with senti- 
ments of rapturous exultation. Es- 
caped from danger and death almost 
by miracle, and about to engage in a 
cause which mankind, from the very 
birth of time, have considered as the 
noblest in which human beings can 
act or suffer, it is not to be wondered 
that I should deliver myself up to 
the most seducing visions of freedom 
and renown, and that every object 
around rea should seem to speak a 


language in unison with the warm 
feelings of my heart. 

I need not detain you with the 
particulars of our voyage and subse- 
quent journey. It is enough to say, 
that we reached the Grecian camp 
without accident or adventure, and 
were received with fraternal felicita- 
tions by the brave men who had de- 
voted themselves to the cause of their 
country. After a short time, how- 
ever, we found matters not going oa 
so well as we could have wished. 
Difference of opinion prevailed among 
the Chiefs, and the siege had made so 
little progress, that some foreigners, 
whose knowledge and experience 
were of the last importance to the 
success of the enterprise, threatened 
to abandon the army, and return to 
their own country. At length, how- 
ever, a Council of War was called, 
at which we assisted, and, slier t 
great deal of discussion, it wassgteed 
to attempt the place by storm that 
very nignt. Provisions bad begin 
to be scarce, and the foreigners, to a 
man, declared the breach that hid 
been made, practicable. In tbit opi- 
nion both Jano and myself coincided. 
We had both narrowly surveyed tbt 
ground, and examined the breach, 
aa well as the defences; and w® 
were convinced that nothing wat 
wanting to insure success, but that 
steady courage which we much te- 
ed the Greeks, then inexperkaod 
and undisciplined, might foil to «- 
hibit on such a trying occasion, fee* 
tunately our fears were vain: their* 
resistible enthusiasm of liberty, and 
the sacred cause of Grecian eoaacr 
pation from the Ottoman yoke, doa 
found to supply the place of thefek- 
nicalities of discipline, and M bat I 
down, as with an overwhelms* t** I 
rent, all opposition. 

Just as the Council was about to 
break up, Jano came forward, and 
offered, with my aid, and at the had 
of his own followers, to lead the 
storthing-party to the breach, and 
there plant the flag of Independence, 
or perish in the attempt. His offer v« 
at once received ; and so favourable 
an impression did this generous con- 
duct create throughout the army, 
and so high was the opinion enter- 
tained of his prudence and sagacity, 
that the practicability of the a tteny 
was no longer doubtul 
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teen eagerly offered themselves from 
every division of the army. Of these 
we selected about two hundred ; and, 
just at the moment when every thing 
wu in readiness for the onset — and 
we rated only till the moon, which 
wm just setting, should disappear, 
and leave us the benefit of darkness — 
Jano came in front of the “ forlorn 
hope," and addressed them in the 
following words : “ Soldiers op 
GREECJE ! ! ! The moment has 

MOW ABB1VED POB YOU TO PBOVE 

yourselves worthy op the an- 
cestors PROM WHOM YOU ARE DE- 
SCENDED. Follow me while i 

UTE, AND IP I DIE, LET MY DEATH 
M REVENGED ! EAET0EPIA ! I ! 
On Hr The signal was instantly 
given, and in a few moments we were 
at the breach, where the shouts of 
I ’Exit ! were quickly 
answered and drowned by the roar of 
artillery and musketry, which simul- 
taneously opened on our devoted band. 
As might be expected, the contest in 
the breach was long and desperate, 
we were assailed by every species of 
weapon and missile, but still press- 
ed forward, responding, with a loud 
about, to every discharge of the ene- 
my’s guns. Animated by the exara- 

£ of their heroic Leader, the Pirates 
edown every thing before them — 
pawed the breach — and planted the 
Hag of Independence on the ramparts. 

At this moment I was wounded and 
fell, but some friendly arm bore me 
from the gorge of the breach, and 
bid me gently down on the platform 
the rampart, where, from loss of 
*lood, 1 soon fainted away ; nor did 
^ recover till towards morning, when 
1 learned that the place had been 
wried at every point, and the greater 
art of the garrison, who refused to 
wrender, put to the sword. This 
Wi indeed glorious intelligence ; but 
jre joy I felt was soon clouded, 
men one of the Pirates, covered with ' 
ttst and blood, came to me, with 
rep melancholy impressed on his 1 
in-burnt features, which but too 1 
hinly told the sad tale, that Jano 1 
'as no more !i! He was killed by < 
random shot, after the victory, to 1 
oich he had so greatly contributed, 1 
as no longer doubtful ! 

Tims fell one of the bravest and 
xmt angular of men, expiating a < 


life of crime by a glorious and ho- 
nourable death ! 

Tirvufitpett yd^ xttXdy hi T^opcd^otgt 

Tt(6*TCt 

*A*Zp* dyetfot, Tipi f t xr^fol f*xp*d~ 
fitiwof. 

MY DEAR VLANTI, 

Tfogxvru VfiX{ xard 

2. <&ANAPinTH2, Aimmog. 


LETTERS AND MAXIMS OP MADAME 
NECKER. 

Madame Necker to M. Thomas •. 

Marolles, 178$. 

SIR, 

Y ou allude to times past, and I 
should wish to gratify you. It is 
difficult for me to describe the im^ 
pression that Paris first made upon 
me. There was in it illusion, an 
imaginary world, as it were, peopled 
to me fantastically. It is now twen- 
ty years, if you remember, since I 
found myself there, for the first time, 
in the midst of men, the most illus- 
trious in Europe for genius and ac- 
quirements; and, with surprise, beard 
them treat as chimeras all the ideas 
on which I had rested ray happiness: 
and I may add, the commonly-allow- 
ed phenomena of the universe were 
treated in the same manner. But I 
have to say, that I sacredly preserved 
my opinions in the midst of this 
powerful torrent of incredulity, free- 
thinking, and unl>el:ef. I left Paris 
for a tin\£, but, on my return, and 
rejoining this same society, 1 found, 
in one sense, that 1 was the unbe- 
liever. The Marquis * * *, who, in 
disputing with me, denied the omni- 
presence of the Deity, was not far 
from crying out that 1 should be 
burnt alive, because I refused to be- 
lieve that a certain wretched peasant 
could read my thoughts, and follow 
with certainty my internal impres- 
sions. Others told me, with great 
calmness, that, along with Cagliostro, 
they had supped with the dead — -with 
characters, formerly on this earth, of 
the highest consideration. The Mar- 
tinistshad communications with Vol- 


• The celebrated author of the History 
of Eloges, and a man of high worth. 
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tahne and the Sylphs. And those who 
professed to be wisest, had a warmth 
and enthusiasm about strange, though 
trifling things, that amounted almost 
to seeing visions. We are told that, 
of old, unbelievers were struck with 
blindness: I might ask, had the 
time come, when, in like manner, 
this punishment had descended from 
heaven ? 

I was greatly indisposed for some 
days after my arrival here, and had 
left to my daughter the happiness of 
/ writing you. She, I see, has receiv- 
ed from you too charming a letter : 
for I do not intend that she shall be 
my heir before I am gone. One may 
make small presents during life, but 
we give away all our goods only at 
death. 

If you were here, and my sickness 
kept away, I think I would lie hap- 
py. The place in which I am ex- 
cites no reflections, for here there is 
nothing uncommon going on. But 
as all around me is still, my mind is 
also calm ; and there is nothing to 
hinder it from transporting itself into 
those situations where it may receive 
the pure and sensible image of the 
objects whose absence it regrets. 
Thus, in thought, I indifferently 
imagine myself at Oulins, in the 
mines of Germany, or surveying the 
tombs of Westminster, and in all 
places where my better genius might 
appear to me. I survey with him 
what is wonderful in the universe, 
and what is mysterious in thought. 
Wfiile he speaks, 1 am proud of hav- 
ing the same nature, and possessing 
an interest in what he says : when 
he is silent, nothing remains for me 
but admiration, ana a feeling of my 
weakness and incapacity : and, .after 
all, there is sufficient to make me 
proud. I may say, like the fragrant 
and sweet-scented earth in Saadi, 
“ I am not the rose, but I have 
lived near it.” Would that I could 
live there still, and that stem and in- 
exorable Time would bend in this to 
my wishes ! But at least let me have 
the assurance of your triumphant 
success, and your kind remembrances. 
It is thus, in truth, that you divide 
life. Mine is different : it is now 
shared between severe distress and 
feelings, balanced, seemingly with 
exactness, the one against the other. 


of Madame AVcAer. QXpv, 

Farewell, my dear Sir : 1 am not 
able to write long at a time ; but my 
affectionate regards turn towards you, 
as to a verdant and cherished bank, 
which one leaves with regret, alto 
gether uncertain when the tumultu- 
ous and ever-shifting waves of life 
shall permit us to revisit it. 

Yours, &c. 

Madame Necker to M. Thomas. 

Beaulieu , near Lausanne, June 17SI. 
SIR, 

You assuredly commit injury by 
not believing in friendship, — a crime,, 
I would think, near as great as not 
believing in the existence of virtue 
It belongs to me to correct you, and 
my heart shall make the law, and 
pronounce the decision. You austere 
minds pore invariably over one rule, 
and will not notice the exceptions 
which we can present to you. Eren 
Montaigne has not gone your length: 
but let me do you, however, essen- 
tial justice. Montaigne did not know 
you, and so much the worse for him, 
and for us ; for then his book, which 
in so many instances exposes and dis- 
figures human nature, would bj~ 
honoured and embellished it 

On arriving here, I found myself 
so enfeebled, that 1 was sunk nu r. 
into an animal life, and for which J 
found 1 had far less inclination 
fitness. But the face of this coun- 
try is happily well fitted to fill up 
the void, and reanimate the languish- 
ing powers of the soul. Nature here 
rich and fruitful ; mountains clad in 
green, and fully peopled, the sum- 
mits of which reach to the hcaTens ; 
a lake, an immense reservoir of wa- 
ters, formed to delight the eye, and 
satisfy the imagination: these arc 
objects among which the thought* 
may wander witli pleasure, and 
kindle into useful reflections. 1* 
would seem that the D ity 
specially occupied for the instruction 
of his creatures, and obliges them 
without ceasing, by what is sublime 
in nature, to elevate their thoughts to 
him. I n great cities, we sec through- 
out the labours of social life, and ih 
works of men. But in the country 
nothing seems to prosper but by tbi 
immediate aid of the Deity ; and *i> 
the bustle and intrigues of mm 
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not bring down a single shower. 
The nearer 1 am to these mighty 
renes, the raoTe do I love those who 
admire nature, and celebrate its beau- 
ties. It is in Switzerland that 1 un- 
derstood the description of England, 
and read, with enthusiasm, eulogiums 
on liberty. 

But let me remember, my friend, 
you have traced the course of other 
men inversely. The careful occupa- 
tion of your time, and even your bad 
health, nave raised you, as it were, 
above yourself. As for me, 1 labour 
to support my weakness by the re- 
membrance of your strength and 
energy : for I am under the necessi- 
ty of seeking, in my thoughts, the 
Beans of supporting a resolution and 
toad ever ready to fail me. As to 
my health, ifinther my native air, 
that air so elastic and so pure, and 
which one breathes as a new element, 
nor the delicious milk of the moun- 
tains, nor calmness and repose, seem 
to do me any good. Nothing revives 
me, and the act of living is to me a 
continual effort. Yet let me not 
abandon hope. Y ours, &c. 

Madame Necker to Lord Stormont. 
my loei>. 

Twenty times have I desired to 
write yon, and twenty times the 
thought of the extravagance of such 
a design, considering wnat I wished 
to say, made me lay down the pen. 

I detest war, and tremble at the 
thoughts of its horrors. 1 lament 
that hated empire of opinion which 
constrains men heartlessly to butcher 
one another, to continue without 
•crupie the atrocity, and covers with 
Wood the images of what is noble, 
»d useful, and great. I despise, 
»nd turn away from that new philo- 
sophy, so full of contradictions, and 
wnica preaches up, at the same time, 
humanity and bloodshed, that it may 
*t all rates obtain a commodious and 
extended reputation. I may say, 
that the present business hurts and 
distresses me ; for it is good for no- 
thing, since peace is destroyed. Sure- 
ly, in this instance, political schemes 
resemble those insignificant materials 
which we throw from us, when they 
are no longer needed, to prevent pre- 
cious vessels from being broken the 
°nc against the other. The present 
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storm has fallen on us, to increase 
the gloom of our reflections, and to 
shew us how weak and little we are 
even in doing evil. Even the man 
who does good may be said but to 
lay a grain of sand to raise the edi- 
fice, which the hand of God himself is 
to finish. Madame du Deffand speaks 
justly, where she says : — That men 
have np other tie witn each other but 
indifference, and only perceive their 
real connection to hate it, and to de- 
sire to be disunited. 

I may say, my Lord, that this il- 
lustrious woman has left this world 
just as she lived in it. She saw no- 
thing in society to engage her but 
the company it afforded ; and her 
dying bed was besieged by pretended 
friends, where no affectionate tear 
was dropped. Little accustomed to 
reflect, she was incapable of extend- 
ing her regards to the important 
depths of the world to come. Death 
itself, that weighty event, was to her 
nothing but a sad and superficial 
thought. And from her it is clearly 
seen, that in a careless and insensible 
mind, the shade of difference is very 
slight between the accustomed oc- 
cupations of life, antf its final termi- 
nation. My Lord, with great regard, 
yours, &c. 

THOUGHTS, MAXIMS, AND ANEC- 
DOTES. 

It is, doubtless, most difficult to 
renounce the tastes and habits which 
we have indulged in through life : 
and thus tt is, that, passing from this 
to the other world, in changing our 
abode, we must change so far our 
organs. 

A man at his death seems often to 
be regretted by the whole world, 
whilst there is only one that weeps 
for him. 

Fontenelle seeing himself growing 
old, was most attentive to preserve 
all his senses, and not employ them 
uselessly. He avoided sitting near 
the fire: he sat on a plain chair 
without arms, that he might be com- 
pelled to sit upright : calling on his 
friends, he walked while he was able; 
and at last used a carriage. One day, 
ascending the steps of his carriage, 
he saw Mr Rullieres passing by on 
foot, and made his carriage give way, 
and ht the same time cried out, <f My 
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dear Sir, I do not see well encash to 
recollect you, but 1 see that you nave 
the dignity not to be carried.** 

Dubucq wished that this inscrip- 
tion should be put on the books of 
» the economists : “ The sick man is 
dead, but it was with us a beautiful 
operation.*' 

Turgot the economist, while mi- 
nister, naving permitted the exporta- 
tion of corn, was much surprised at 
the mobbing of the people on that 
occasion ; but this, said he, is because 
we have not yet given them enough 
of liberty. This makes me recollect, 
aays Dubucq the physician, that see- 
ing his patient aying after having 
been blooded twenty times, cried out, 
4t I see well that 1 have not blooded 
him enough.** 

1 grant that there is more virtue 
in Switzerland than in Paris : but, 
on the contrary, it is in Paris that 
men speak well on virtue, and de- 
scribe it beautifully. This bears a 
resemblance to Apollo of Delphos, 
who dictated his oracles in a gloomy 
cave, into which his bright rays never 
penetrated. 

In literary men, self-love is an 
unhappy malady, that forms a coun- 
terpoise to all the advantages they 
possess above other men. The agi- 
tation and uneasiness which they 
feel when their works appear, make 
them resemble the Phoenix, which 
cannot reproduce itself, but in a tor- 
rent of flame, in which it is con- 
sumed. 

We sometimes forget situation. 
A French comedian being at Turin, 
addressed the audience, “ Illustrious 
strangers !’* 

It is no wonder that Rousseau was 
in love with Madame Egraont, for 
her beauty was a paradox. 

Madame * * * *, said Madame 
Gcoffrin, has knocked at the door of 
all the Virtues, but in no instance 
lias she entered : and this is the rea- 
son that she speaks of them to a 
wonder. 

Old men are like wine : age ei- 
ther spoils them, or highly improves 
them. 

A truth does not belong to him 
who discovers it, so much as to him 
who gives it direction, and a name. 

Madame Chatelet said, that she re- 
tired to revise her principles. “ She 
had reason,** said Madame de Stael j 
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“ for many of them have disappear- 
ed, and seem to be altogether lost.** 

When Louis the XV. sent away 
his Parliament, to make way for the 
Parliament of Maupeon, ne pro- 
nounced the words, “ 1 shall never 
change,’* with a most firm and ener- 
getic voice. Madame du Barry wu 
before the throne, behind a saves. 
She repeated afterwards these work 
of the King to M. de Kiversois. 
“ Madame (said he smiling, and with 
the artfulness of a courtier), it wai 
you, that, at the time, he was look- 
ing at." 

M. de Legu says, “ Voltaire and 
Montesquieu are to me always new: 
because the one, so minute, leaves m 
nothing to recollect, and the other, is 
profound, gives me always something 
to treasure up.** 

A certain courtier acknowledged 
to Louis the XV. that he had never 
opened a book. The King repeated 
this to M. de Thiars. €i Sire," replied 
he, “ this I think is not true, yet it is 
very probable." 

Men of genins in company are Hke 
roses : two or three give us pleasing 
but a number oppresses us. 

The Marshall Villeroi lost a bat* 
tie. One said to his lady, “ You bn* 
this great consolation under jsmt 
misfortune, that your husband and 
your son are alive, and well :** my * 
she, “ That is enough for me, batii is 
not enough for them.** 

Voltaire had written a very ind& 
ferent play, called the Queen of Ns* 
varre. The Duchess of Maine to dk 
a wager, that she would make hfed 
say it was the best of his works, and 
she succeeded. 

Mahomet du Barry said, “ Those 
that 1 have seen at court make ns 
to esteem myself.** 

It is pleasing to M. Nedcer ta 
have many virtuous minds as wit* 
nesses of his opinions and hit ac- 
tions. A few virtuous men, who 
would swear in your behalf, an 
more estimable than an assembled 
nation. I know not but that one 
should desire libels, when we have 
such noble and trusty defenders: 
the shield that is opposed to them, 
like the powerful bucklers of ancient 
heroes, bend the darts thrown at 
them, and make them fall haxmlem 
to the ground. ^ 

Diderot preferred Homer and 
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Moses to all other writers; at least 
he assures us of this. With regard to 
Tacitus, says he, “ his writings are 
a pleasant romance for his own timet, 
and a beautiful morsel of history for 
ours : for it was impossible that he 
could be sure of the truth of his de- 
tails. He is an author that makes 
jo u melancholy. How can he be 
pardoned, when he says of the wife 
of Seneca, that when they opened 
bis reins to bleed him to death, she 
aw it done not unwillingly ?” 

A youth being present at a play, 
cried out to his governor, “ Gover- 
nor, am I pleased?'* 

When the statue of Louis the XV. 
vas placed in the cranes that were to 
lise it to his pedestal, a- democratic 
vit cried out, “ Observe the King in 
he midst of his council !" 

Voltaire said of a man that spoke 
nighty easily, “ That man speaks like 
a HI- written hook. 

Abbd Galliani thus characterises 
t very lofty mountain , — “ That 
Mountain on which the sun above 
nlks." 

Gibbon's History is a faithful copy 
f the powerful genius of its author ; 
genius that found, continually, in 
is brilliant imagination, the means 
F painting facts with interest ; and, 
i nis erudition, a fruitful source of 
nowledge and sentiment. If that 
sauriful history of so many ages 
id not unhappily been dishonoured 
j the arid and ignoble opinions of 
ie philsophers of our day, we might 
cQ have placed it in the same dig- 
tied rank with Sallust and Livy, 
at men of great talents have often. 
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as it were, “ the heel of Achilles :** 
and the perversity and weakness of 
their judgment, discovered in some 
essential parts of their writings, un- 
happily succeed in robbing them of 
immortality. 

There are most beautiful writers 
who complain of the poverty of lan- 
guage ; and there are immensely 
rich men, who seek after the philo- 
sopher's stone. 

In this world, the purest virtue is 
sometimes the victim ; just as ani- 
mals altogether without blemish are 
preferred for sacrifices on the altar. 

One act of virtue presented to the 
view of society is too little ; it is like 
a stone thrown into a deep gulf, 
which echoes loud for a time, hut 
speedily descends, and is lost for 
ever. 

To appear generous and noble, it 
is often sufficient to add a very trifle 
to our expence. It is said of the 
King of Prussia, Frederick the Great, 
that a trifling guinea was always 
wanting for his fetes and entertain- 
ments. 

A credulous enthusiast assured 
Madame du Defiand, that St Dennis 
had carried his head in his hand for 
many leagues. “ In this case,'* said 
she, “ the first step was the most dif- 
ficult" 

To be beloved, that is the highest 
of eulogiums. 

Said one to a lady, “ The ancients 
lived in the same state of disorder as 
we." “ What 1" said she ; “ at their 
age ?” 

It is the privilege of talents that 
they can even embellish virtue. 


THE AERONAUT. 

He who hath sail'd upon the pathless seas. 

As fleet and free as sweeps the wandering breeze. 
Knows how the soul expands as we survey 
The shoreless waste — the dread unmeasured wav ; 
But who shall paint th* exulting thoughts and nigh. 
Of him who soars into the vaulted sky — 

Who to the thunder's secret place doth sail. 

Rides on the cloud, and travels on the gale — 

And holds through homeless wilds of space his way. 
Free as a spirit loosen'd from its day ? 

Twas so from earth I bounded, midst the roar 
Of crowds who cheek'd my launching from the shore 
Of this fair world, — but as they wav'd farewell. 

The last faint sounds came o'er me like a knell; 
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As slow they died upon the distant ear. 

Dim wax’d the world — the darksome cloud was near 
Still shooting upwards to a fearful height, 

Far, far beneath 1 mark'd the eagle's flight ; 

But higher rising on the freshening breeze. 

The clouds beneath me roll'd like sombre seas. 

On, on 1 sped upon my course sublime. 

Nor for a moment thought of Earth or Time ; 

Till Night's dull curtain o'er the heavens was hung. 
And through the skies the hollow tempest sung. 
Then down the black profound I speeded fast, 

To gain the earth — but, ah ! the hour was past ! 

Low as I sank, 1 heard the billows roll. 

The roar of waters smote my shuddering soul : 

All faint with terror, I began to feel 

My heart grow sick — my troubled brain to reel ; 

Yet in that hour the sense was left me still 
To hurl each weight from out my vehicle. 

Which vaulted upwards from tn abyss once more. 
Though not so high but I could hear its roar, — 
Wild as the hungry howl, the cry for blood 
That wakes each night the desart solitude. 

Careering still upon the tempest dire, 

I flew through darkness, thunaer-cloud, and fire ; ‘ 
The lightnings blaz'd around my lonely head. 

While startled Night in sullen darkness fled ; 

And to myself I seem’d like phantom thing. 
Sweeping away upon the whirlwind's wing ; 

Like spirit of the gloom, whose flying form 
Adds tenfold terror to the ruthless storm. 

At last upon the ocean, faint and far, 

A lone light glimmer'd like a setting star. — 

Oh ! how I gaz'd upon the distant bark. 

Whose ray had made my night so doubly dark ; 
Which 6how'd a place of safety on the main, 

But also show'd — for me 'twas there in vain ! 

On, on 1 flew before the sweeping blast, 

And soon the solitary light I past ; 

Far to the windward set the ocean beam. 

But straight before another shed its gleam ! 

Right on I sped, and as I near'd the light, 

Down to the yawning floods I urged my flight. 

And slowly fell beneath the vessel's lea, 

Where round her bulwarks rav’d the frenzied sea. 
The piercing shriek of agony I gave 
W as heard above the roar of wind and wave ! 

A rope was cast — 1 seiz’d it as it fell, — 

And thus was sav'd the wond’rous tale to tell ! 
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OEBLXXKOLAtAU'a u COnEXGOIO," 

aid “xoBixsoir causos nr sxo- 

unk" 

Damish poetry and Danish dramas 
were things scarcely thought of out 
of Denmark, a short time hack ; but 
the Works Of OaHLENSCHLAEGEa, 
Baogesem, Ingxmann, and some 
others, have, within these few years, 
go inspired their countrymen at 
home, and raised the character of 
their literature abroad, that perhaps 
that of lew other countries deserves 
mote attention at the present mo- 
ment, or will better reward the trou- 
ble of investigation. 

Of all those who have of late years 
endeavoured to unite the characters 
of a poet and a dramatist, perhaps 
Gehlenschlaeger has been one of the 
most successful, at least on the stage. 
With a very true feeling of Ilia own 
talents, and the taste of his country- 
men, he has worked up various por- 
tions of Scandinavian History into 
poetic dramas, such as “ Axel and 
Wsiburg," “ Hakon,” “ Jarl,” &c.; 
ad though his poetry, in some pieces, 
is in rather too familiar a style, yet, 
in general, his muse has ennobled his 
theme. Of all his pieces, however, 
that which has met with the greatest 
raecess, both in and out of Denmark, 
is his tragedy of Correggio, in which 
the familiar style which, with a few 
exceptions, prevails throughout, ra- 
ther increases than diminishes its 
aptness for the stage. 

The taste now reigning on the con- 
tinent, and particularly in Germany, 
lor introducing great painters and 
poets as the heroes of theatrical pie- 
ces, has, with some degree of jus- 
tice, been censured in England as sel- 
lout tending to increase the favour- 
ible idea already entertained of their 
haracters; yet perhaps few of those 
who thus denounce these pieces, 
:<rald see them represented in their 
pristine language, and on their native 
stage, without having their judge- 
ment overpowered by the interest 
hey excite; nor indeed can their 
nerits be fidly appreciated without 
heir undergoing this ordeal. 

Of the pieces of this class, brought 
Hit within these last five or six years 
n Germany, " Van Dykes Country 
Life," “ Miguel de Cervantes and 
‘ Correggio have been the princi- 
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pal; and the last, though tlie produc- 
tion of a foreigner, has perhaps been 
the greatest favourite of the three. 
A short analysis of the niece will 
best show to what it is indebted for 
this preference. 

In some of Oehlenschlaeger*s pie- 
ces, the hardy Norseman is easily 
discernible ; but in Correggio, the ge- 
nial warmth of an Italian sun, and 
the cerulean softness of an Italian 
sky, seem to have influenced the au- 
thor’s mind; since this piece breathes 
throughout such a warm glow of en- 
thusiastic feeling, as could hardly be 
excelled by the painter’s own coun- 
trymen. Correggio's character, unit- 
ing the utmost simplicity of unlet- 
tered goodnes, with an intense feel- 
ing of the beauties of his art, and a 
modest consciousness of his own 
were, is drawn with a masterly 
nd, and his first appearance alrea- 
dy excites in the spectator that warm 
sympathy in his fate, with which 
he afterwards accompanies the hero 
through the piece. The opening 
scene discovers Antonio Allegri, the 
artist, (pale and sickly, from the ef- 
fects of breaking a blood-vessel a 
short time previous,) sitting before 
his cottage door. In the village of 
Correggio, and finishing a Madonna, 
for which his wife and son have been 
sitting to him as originals. Silvestro, 
a recluse, comes from the neighbour- 
ing wood, to inquire after his health, 
and brings him some strengthening 
herbs : Antonio presents the Hermit 
with asmall Magdalene which he has 
painted for him ; but when the latter 
is going off with it, he calls him back, 
to take a parting look of it : his un- 
willingness to part with it, and his 
assisting his son, immediately after- 
wards, to draw with chalk on hia 
neighbour's wall, though he had be- 
gun by scolding him for so doing, is 
simply natural, mid strongly charac- 
teristic. 

Antonio, But stay, Silvestro ! stay a 
moment longer. 

And let me once again behold the paint- 
ing? 

T thought some stain had faH’n and ble- 
mish’d it— 

[He takes the picture and looks at it 
affectionately:] 

But no, ’tis free from spot, ■ so there ! 
farewell f 

[Gives back the painting .] 

A B 
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SUvestro, Farewell ! once more I thank 
you heartily. [Exit. 

[Little Giovanni, having fetched a 
hit qf chalk, it now busy drawing 
men with it on the inn-keeper's 
wall] 

Antonio. Alas ! it grieves me sorely 
thus to part 

With all my paintings. Long ere they 
are finish’d, 

I feel inclin’d to love the object like 
My child, or as a portion of my soul. 
Poets can keep the offspring of their brain 
Still near them \ but not so the needy 
painter; 

He, like an indigent father, soon is forced 
To send his children out into the world. 
And let them seek their fortunes where 
they can. 

But what’s the boy about there ?— -sure 
he’s painting 

Alfresco on our neighbour’s wall ! — Cease, 
child ; 

You know how often this has been for- 
bidden. 

You stupid boy ! who taught you to moke 
legs 

Like these? 

[Takes the chalk and alters them.] 
Ah, now indeed they’re something like. 

[Looking complacently at if.] 
Faith, ’tie a comical fellow: now we’ll 
give him 

A military cap upon his head. 

Giovanni. And a long sabre, father ! 
Shall we not ? 

Antonio. Why, yes. 

Giovanni. That I will make myself. 
Antonio. Ay, do so. 

But long, and curv’d. 

Hi* endeavours to pacify the inn- 
keeper, who comes out and catches 
them at this work, and who is also 
his creditor, form rather too strong a 
contrast with the subsequent provo- 
cation he gives him ,, by the mor- 
tifying manner in which he under- 
values his son's talents as a painter, 
and triumphs in the confirmation of 
his opinion; all which unnecessa- 
rily embitters the innkeeper against 
him. In the next scene, Ottavio, a 
nobleman of Parma, in love with 
Allegri's wife, and who buys his Ma- 
donna, and invites him, with his wife 
and child, to his palace, in qrder to 
execute some works for him there, 
excites our fears for the artist's peace, 
but without giving us the least clew 
to the turn the piece will ultimately 
take ; indeed, one of its greatest me- 
rits is the absolute uncertainty we 
remain in, with regard to the denoue- 
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ment, till the commencement of the 
Fifth Act. 

The introduction of Michel Angelo 
and Giulio Romano, which follows, 
is well managed ; and the traits of 
character which the poet has given 
them correspond with die idea we 
form to ourselves of those wonderful 
men, from the contemplation of their 
immortal wor^s- The scene between 
Allegri and Angelo is in a spirited 
Btyle. The former, deceived by the 
malicious misrepresentations of the 
innkeeper, receives the latter's *d- 
vances in a very cavalier manner, and 
plays upon his words, till he soiiTi- 
tates Michel, that he changes his in- 
tended praise into critical censure of 
the drawing, and even calls him s 
bungler . The effect produced on our 
artist by this opinion, uttered, is he 
then discovers, by Michel Angelo 
Buonarotti, the object of his adess- 
tion in his art, is, when well acted, 
extremely touching on the stage. His 
soliloquy on the occasion, though Mt 
of the highest order of poetry, shall 
speak for itself, as displaying, as fit 
m a hasty translation can give it, 
both the simplicity and sensibility of 
his character : 

Allegri. [Looking fixedly at his picture, 
quite stunned with what he has heard] 
Surely I dream ! Has Michel Angela, 
That first of artists, utter’d these hsnh 
words? 

It cannot be. ’Tis a phantom of my bciin 
[Sits down, and covers his face with his 
hands ; after a pause , he rises 
My senses reel indeed, but yet they to® 

not ’ ^ 

Most dread ftil sounds have rous’d th* 

from their sleep. [A 
Am I a bungler, then ? And ootHsg 
more ? 

No, truly ; had not Angelo’s sdff^ 
nounced it, 

I ne’er had thought so meanly of ®yA3t 
[He seems lost in 

Before me hover’d clouds of varied hay 
Which I too fondly took for worldly fatsm; 
I seiz’d my pencil, tried to embody t hem; 
And what I made prov’d but anotttf 
cloud, 

A party-coloured plaything, void efface 
Of mental greatness. Ceding, <w 

tion ! 9 [S bn e a/iJr l 

No; that I ne’er had thought. 1 ahrtT* 
went 

To work with such a pure uidinWW’ 
ing, 

When *t my easel, I could almost ftwy 
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Myself befot* God's ahar, where his glory. 
In radiant beams, reveal’d before me lay. 
Alas ! bow grossly I deceiv’d myself ! — • 
[A pause, \ 

When bat a stripling boy, I once to Flo- 
rence 

Accompanied my father, and while he 
Was making bargains on the market- 
place, 

I ran to view Lorenzo’s holy temple ; 
There I beheld the graves of Giulio 
And of Lorenzo; saw the eternal forms 
Of night, day, dusky eve, Aurora’s dawn. 
Carv’d by this Angelo in purest marble. 
Too short, alas ! the glimpse allow’d me ; 
^ 7 <* 

That scene remain’d engraven on my 
mind 

Iaddftle; being all of highest art 
I e'er had seen. It struck into my soul 
An awful sense o* the great and beautiful; 
And yet, so dead and dismal was the spot. 
That I rejoiced when once again I stood. 
With th’ azure heavens above, and flowers 
around me. 

Bat now again these joyful transient forms 
Hare fled, and left me in the vaulted 
tomb! 

I stand, annihilated, on the verge 
Of night, and shudder at the approach of 
darkness. 

[Much affected, and after a pause.] 
Well, well, then ! be it so : I’ll paint no 
more. 

God knows, it was not vanity induced me. 
Bat the same impulse drove me to the 
pencil. 

That teaches bees to build their honied 
cells. 

Or birds Ihkr nests. Was this a vain 
conceit ? — 

Once more I’ll question him, once more 
he must 

Bcpat, not passionately or angrily, 

Bat, like his day on fam’d Lorenzo's tomb, 
With calmness, energy, and dignity, 

The fatal word ; — and then — I’ll bid fare- 
. well 

To my lov’d art, and be again what first 
I was, a poor and inobtrusive man. — 

I neither win despond nor mourn, while 
bless’d 

With a dear and quiet conscience. Though 
perhaps 

Ko artist, yet base-minded sure I am not. 
Xo ! though the greatest Angelo on earth 
Should tell me so; an inward voice assures 
me 

1 am not so ; and this voice comes from 
God ! 

In the Third Act, Romano first 
softens down the effect of his friend's 
minute censure, by the unqualified 
praise he bestows upon Allegri’s 
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work as a whole, and then con- 
vinces Angelo of the injustice he has 
been guilty of, who, in a very inter- 
esting manner, recalls his words in a 
dialogue with Allegri’s wife, and 
sends her husband a ring by her, as 
a token of the high opinion he enter- 
tains of him as an artist ; all which 
raisespoor Allegri to the pinnacle of 
joy. The whole of this act is wrought 
up with great dramatic power. 

The Fourth Act passes in Ottavio’s 
picture-gallery at Parma, and though 
containing rather too many long so- 
liloquies, and but little action, is still 
rendered interesting by the painter’s 
enthusiasm, which breaks out in al- 
most extatic joy, on his unexpected- 
ly finding himself in a gallery filled 
with the master-pieces of his art. It 
may well be doubted, whether the 
ratner childish surprise he expresses 
on seeing some of the pictures, par- 
ticularly those of the Flemish school, 
and his ignorantly wondering where 
and how far from Milan Flanders 
was situated, does not place his ge- 
neral knowledge in too inferior a 
light; since we no where find any 
authentic grounds to conclude that 
Correggio was an ignorant man, 
though perhaps no man of letters. 
After surveying a great number of 
pictures, he perceives one at the 
further end of the gallery, guarded 
by a silk covering ; and on drawing 
back the curtain, discovers Raphael’s 
St Cecilia, which redoubles his en- 
thusiasm, and serves to introduce his 
famous exclamation of “ Io anche son 
pittore in the following manner : 

Ha ! that is surely Saint Cecilia ! 

With the organ in her hand, she musing 
stands, 

In absence lost, while round her, rent In 
pieces, 

lie earthly instruments; and e’en the 
organ 

Seems mute and falling, while, with ardent 
rapture. 

She lifts her eye, and breathless listens to 
The angel chorus pealing from above. 
Whose work is this ? *tis far above mere 
painting ; 

This is creative art, not imitation, 

And proves the author great as man and 
artist, 

’Tis lofty, holy poetry, express’d 
In colours. Thus, the highest end of paint- 
ing, 

Is what I strive for In my happiest hours. 
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{Ottavio enters haughtily.] 

AntonU . [ Intent on the picture , and 
without saluting him.] By whom 
was this performed ? 

Ottavio. By Raphael. 

Antonia. [With joyful enthusiasm .] — 

1 am a Painter also ! 

Ottavio. Friend ! I knew 
That weeks ago, and you have doubtless 
known it 

These many years. 

Antonio. I thought so, but not till 
This ipoment did I know and feel myself 
such. 

Ottavio. [Aside.] Battista’s right,— 
He’s vain and self-conceited— 

So much the better. [Aloud.] 

Good Antonio, 

Your confidence and spirit much rejoice 
me; 

You feel so unlike many other artists. 

Who stand annihilated ’fore this picture, 
With conscious sense of their inferior 
skill. 

Antonio. [Still considering the picture.] 
That I can well conceive ; if poverty 
Feel not its impotence before this rich 
Display of genius, then ’twill never feel it. 

Ottavio. [Aside.] Who would have 
thought it ! 

How this man is changed ! [Aloud.] 
You, on the contrary, seem well impress’d 
With your own riches in this high pro- 
fession. 

Antonio. You’re right. Sir ; here I feel 
what 1 was bom for ; 

Feel that 1 am an artist. Here 1 see 
Thoughts and sensations of my inmost 
soul 

Express’d, as in my warmest youth I Celt 
them. 

Though I but seldom could so well de- 
scribe them. 

I feel my mind inspir’d like Raphael’s. 
’Tis not, indeed, so powerful and lofty ; 
His soul’s more vigorous and comprehen- 
sive; 

But then my hand’s more flexible and 
practis’d. 

I smile, and he is serious ; 1 am always 
Ravish’d myself, but Raphael ravishes. 
Heav’ns t what a work 1 In this I see' 
myself ; 

The measure of my being; its mere pre- 
sence 

Elevates my soul, and makes me feel 
Myself akin to Heaven, In that proportion 
In which mankind their likeness feel to 
angels; 

And while my breast with holy inspira- 
tion 

And high delight expands, I humbly bow 
With awe, before a greatness never 
equall’d. 
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Ottavio then procee ds to open to 
him his views upon his wile, from 
which, however, he desi sts, on find- 
ing that he is not likely to sneeeed, 
haughtily stating, that whst he can- 
not buy, he will not steal. The agi- 
tation nis feelings have undergone, 
combined with his Ions walk, throws 
him into a profound sleep, dunne 
which, a laurel chaplet is placed on 
his head by Celestina, a young lady, 
brought to Ottavio’s house by her 
father, with a view of marrying her 
to him, — who discovers Correggio 
sleeping in the hall, and recognise* 
him by the ring on his finger, for the 
painter described to her by Michel 
Angelo. At the close of this act, 
Battista, the innkeeper, brings Al- 
legri his money for the picture, bur 
all in copper, in order to make it the 
heavier for him to carry. It is not 
exactly seen in what capacity Bat- 
tista thus acts for Ottavio, nor an 
any sufficient grounds given why li« 
should feel such an insatiable desin 
of revenge, as to exdte a thief arul 
assassin to rob and murder Correg- 
gio ; this part of the plot is there- 
fore considered by many as rath' i 
defective. The defect, however, ii 
such it he, contributes to keep th. 
spectator still longer in the dark, and 
renders the catastrophe in the Fifth 
Act still more effective. He antici- 
pates murder and robbery, hut i 
most agreeably surprised to find Cor- 
reggio die in a calm and peaceful 
manner, of mere exhaustion, caused 
by the agitation of mind and fatipi 
of body he has suffered : the latu i 
having been increased beyond hi 
power to bear, by the weight of the 
money he had to carry home. Tin- 
last act is very affecting, and th' 
closing impression, though melan- 
choly, is far from being lUsagnvaW. 
It may safely be asserted, that w 
one ever sees this piece well perform- 
ed, without being irresistibly cirri - 
away by the interest it excites; anti 
subsequent criticism is consequent 1 
deprived of half its power. 

The greater part of Oehlenschbc- 
ger's pieces are doubtless well know* 
to the English literati, but they are 
perhaps unacquainted with acircur 1 
stance very rare in the literary world 
one, perhaps, not to be found in any 
existing writer, and which alow 
would suffice to stamp celebrity cn 
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his sane— namely, that of his being of Defoe’s haring taken undue ad* 
an equally able and admired poet vantage of Selkirk’s papers, and built 
in two different languages, Danish his novel upon them, is generally re- 
and German ; the former his native ceived as a fact, though perhaps ne- 
tongue, the latter perhaps the most ver satisfactorily proved. In the piece 
difficult of modern European lan- in question, Selkirk is represented as 
pages. It is well known how infe- having returned to England, accom- 
rior translations generally are to their panied by Friday, the fictitious per- 
originals. Oehlenschlaeger's pieces, sonage of the novel, under the name 
however, cannot be considered as of Will, and in the character of his 
mere translations when they appear in adopted son. They are in a state of 
German, since, while the ideas with extreme indigence, and Selkirk is un- 
whkh be pens the originals are still able to pay nis rent to his landlord, 
warm, he generally proceeds to em- T was tie, a grocer, in whose house 
indy them in German also. In do- they lodge. The distress this occa- 
ing this he adheres, it is true, to the sions them is increased by Selkirk's 
plot, but allows himself a much discontent at the hustle and indiffe- 


greater latitude in the diction and 
poetical images of the piece than 
any mere translator would probably 
fcel himself authorised to do, or per- 
haps be capable of performing, with- 
out deviating too far from his origi- 
nal In fact, these dramas in Ger- 
man, may be considered as a second 
emotion of the author’s imagina- 
tion, in which, if some passages do 
•ot quite equal his first production, 
others, an toe contrary, appear with 
increased brilliancy and effect. The 
works of this author are not more 
favourably received, read with more 
avidity, or acted with greater ap- 
plause, in his native land, than they 
are throughout all Germany, where 
even the reviewers and critics, who 
ire generally fastidious enough, con- 
fer a high rank upon them, by treat- 
ing them as original productions in 
their language, and bestowing upon 
them merited praise. 

Oehlenschlaeger does not always 
reofine himself to tragedy, but some- 
times indulges in more lively effti- 
riom. His last production is a co- 


rence of the world, and Will's hope- 
less passion for their landlord’s daugh- 
ter Betty. The former sighs for the 
tranquillity he enjoyed in his desart 
island, the latter for the possession of' 
one who really loves mm, hut all 
hopes of whom his needy circum- 
stances compel him to abandon, her 
father having, in the true spirit of 
trade, contracted to marry her to the 
son of a neighbouring and rival gro- 
cer. Their landlord, Twastle, advises 
Selkirk to try and get into an alms- 
house, and Will to go out to service, 
which occasions tho following dia- 
logue between Selkirk and Will, af- 
ter the landlord has left them : 

Selkirk. [ With a fixed and gloomy took. ] 
Yes, he is right ! An invalid am I, 
Destin’d to moulder in some hospital ; 
And you, my faithftil Will, must sell 
your freedo m 

E’en in Great Britain, Freedom’s favour’d 
land. 

Could I have thought it ? Oh ! why staid 
we not 

In our still island ? Wherefore come we 
forth 


ready, which, both an account of its 
title and subject, cannot fail to ex- 
ale eonridera ble interest in England ; 
i short account of it will therefore, 
tabtless, prove acceptable. The 
piace is entitled, “ Robinson in Eng- 
and," that is to say, Robinson Crusoe 
Q England, and the plot turns prin* 
apofiy on the circumstances under 
ranch the celebrated noy el of Robin* 


ere Crusoe first made its appearance. 

It is scarcely necessary to inform 
he reader, that the real adventures 
# re Scotchman, named Alexander 
lelkirk, gave rise to that amusing 
utmtian, and that the circumstance 


From our retreat, on seeing human feces ? 

Was it from Paradise to be expell’d ? 

What sought I hero? My much-lov’d 
native land ? 

Wherein consists the charms of that strong 
tie*? 

In parents, brothers, sisters, native cot — 

The scenes of youth, and chosen bond Of 
friends ! 

Exist such charms for me ? Ah, no ! 
all, all 

Are gone or changed! The moiety of a 
century 

Hath alter’d all things, e’en my mother- 
tongue. 

Far better known to me were th’ aged 
oaks 
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In my looe island, than thoae dismal faces. 
That pass me on the streets like flinty 
forms; 

Their tops, at least, oft nodded friendly 
to me; 

I reign’d a monarch in my kingdom there, 
take Adam in his Paradise. ’Tis true, 

I found no Eve ; but neither did a Cain, 
With harden’d cruelty, afflict my heart. 

An Abel in a faithful son I found, 

And what more could I wish ? 

[ Embrace * Will. 

WUh Oh, weep not, father ! 

Hope swells my breast, and I feel grateftil 
to you 

For having brought me to my fellow- 
creatures. 

How beautiful soe’er pure Nature is, 

Yet Man is God’s first work and master- 
piece: 

Our distant isle was desart, waste, and 
dismal. 

Selkirk. Not so. Will ; ’twas a heav- 
enly, calm retreat, 

Well fitted for a temple of religion. 

Will Oh ! I can easily conceive this 
bustle 

Yields you no pleasure. 

Selkirk. Does it, then, to you ? 

Will. I must confess I cannot but feel 
pleasure 

From all around me ; from the wood of 
masts, 

That moves with Thames’s tide; the 
crowds that swarm 

On London ’Change, that mixture of all 
nations. 

From whence each foreign tongue salutes 
the ear; 

The spacious churches, with their pealing 
organs; 

The preacher’s holy word; the Parlia- 
ment, 

Teeming with eloquence ; the theatres, 
With their brilliant lights, their scenes, 
and comedies ; 

The coffee-houses, with their newspapers; 
The busy race-course, and the rapid steed; 
The country-houses, verdant bowling- 
greens; 

And, more than al l — 

Selkirk. Well ; what’s this more than 
all? * 

Will Why should I blush to own it ? 
i — ’tis your fair. 

My brethren are, I know, wild savages, 
Nay, ravenous tigers ; yet you must allow 
They have the same advantage as the beast. 
But, then, your women ! 

In being strong and vigorous. What is one 
Of London’s citizens, so rich and bulky, 
A London beau, diminutive and smart. 
Compar’d to a naked Indian, keen and 
strong, 

A tiger in the fight, in peace a lamb ? 


£Not. 


Selkirk. So! our womea, then. 

Do better please you ? 

Will They are white as snow ; 

Their auburn locks shine brightly like the 
moon-beams; 

Their eyes a heaven, their cheeks a rosy 

spring? _ . 

Their smile and glance affect my nesn 
most strangely, 

Inspiring it with such refin’d sensations 
As I ne’er felt, while only conversant 
With the sensual looks of our gigantic fe- 
males. 

With their coral necklaces of bloody dye 
Hanging below their naked breast*. 
Selkirk. It seems 

Our landlord’s pretty daughter must hare 
made 

A deep impression on you. 

Will Oh ! she is like 
A blooming spring, and innocent violet i 
Her voice is sweeter than the nightin- 
gale’s, 

And on her delicate cheek the rose in- 
folds 

Its choicest hues ; but oh ! her virtuous 
mind 

Excels all personal accomplishments- 

Some time previous, Selkirk had 
delivered over his diary to Defoe, 
with a view of ascertaining from the 
latter how far they could be brags* 
in a fit state for publication, and dm 
be made available to him in hisn 
sities. The novel that Defoe 
built upon the same, had, unki 
to Selkirk, just appeared at the 
at which the action commences, 
been received with general «f“ 
tion. At the close of the above 
he resolves to go to Defoe, and _ 
the result of the investigation of 
papers, though with scarcely a J 
perate hope of receiving a faw 
answer. At their interview, 
misled by the vanity of autf 
rather than the desire of gain, 
from him the entire use he has 
of his journal ; but acknow ledges 
ing introduced some of his adver 
into a work of hi9 own, and 
him a small house he poss 
country, as a free residence, 
with an annuity of fifty pc 
life, as a remuneration to hi 
condition of his resigning all « 

' and right whatever to k “ 
and observing a most t 
crecy with regard to the whole 
action. The needy eeamr‘ 
prised at an offer so much 
his expectations, accepts it with 
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presrioM of the most lively gratitude, 
for what he considers such unbounded 
generosity, and the papers are com- 
mitted to the flames in Selkirk's pre- 
sence, though not without his feeling 
and expressing much regret at part- 
ing with them. Selkirk, on quitting 
Defoe, is fully impressed with the 
idea that all his papers are destroy- 
ed, and all matters settled between 
them ; but his open-hearted gratitude 
awakens in Defoe his better genius, 
and, after a short struggle, a principle 
of honour conquers ; ne rescues tne 
papers from the flames, of which but 
a trifling portion had been consumed, 
and resolves on acknowledging his 
plagiarism, and introducing the ori- 
ginals of his work to his patron. Sir 
Robert Edg&rson, who had read the 
novel, and neen profuse in his com- 
mendations of it. Sir Robert invites 
him to bis country seat, in the 
grounds of which he had contrived 
to have a hermitage “ d la Robinson 
Crusoe ” laid out. Defoe accepts this 
invitation, on condition of being al- 
lowed to introduce the original Ro- 
binson and Friday , in propriis per- 
sons, to which Sir Robert consents. 


though without at all comprehend- 
ing his drift. In the mean time. 


Selkirk, eager to read the account of 
h fa ^ventures, has bought the book, 
md Defoe, whose pride had been 
brought down by the ridicule with 
■hum his work had been treated at 
the literary tea-party at Crabb's, to 
■inch he had been introduced by 
Sr Robert, under a feigned name, 
(laving now taken the two most es- 
sential steps towards recovering his 
iwn good opinion, joins him, in or- 
fer to read nis work to him over a 
fcwl of punch. The scene that fol- 
(•rs, in which he is continually con- 
hading the real Selkirk with the 
lobineon of his creation, takes place 
then they are returning home, and 
h&e is in that exhilarated state fa- 
■flkriy termed “ half-teas over 


Enter Selkirk and Defoe arm in arm, 

Defoe . 1 must accompany thee, Robin- 
■on, 

ad see thee home. Thou honest good 
old man, 

■at think I could forsake thee, when 
thy need 

greatest ?— No ! we've quaff’d the ge- 
nerous punch 


Together honestly, and drain’d the bowl ! 

But, Robinson ! thou drink’s! like maiden 
coy. 

Hast thou, with all the rum that ’scap’d 
the wreck, 

And to thy island safely was convey’d. 

No better learn’d to tope ? 

Selkirk. Good Sir ! I ne’er 

Convey’d there rum from any wreck. 

Defoe. [Slapping his forehead.] True! 
true! 

That was my own invention. My weak 
brain 

Doth still confound together thee and 
Selkirk 

But where the devil have we stray’d to- 
night ? 

Old London’s streets seem also quite con- 
fus’d, 

And I no longer know them. Stay, I’ve 
here 

A map [drawing* out a map, and opening 
it] whereon the streets and market 
places 

Are all exhibited. With thin we soon 

Shall find our way. Pray, say where 
livest thbu ? 

Selkirk. In Thames Street, Sir. 

Defoe. [Pointing to it in the map.]— 
Well, here is Thames Street, then. 

Selkirk. Yes; where we are is Thames 
Street, sure enough. 

Defoe. My finger’s on it in the map, 
you mean. 

Selkirk. No, Sir ! but where our bo- 
dies stand is Thames Street ; 

We are already there. 

Defoe. How know’st thou that ? 

Then it most strangely must have alter’d, 
since 

I saw it last ; I know the place no longer. 

[Seats himself oh a stone bench. 

Selkirk. Good Sir ! pray let me now 
attend you home. 

Drfoe. Yes do, and then I will return 
with thee. 

And thus we will continue through the 
night. 

Selkirk. [Aside.] I dare not leave him 
while his brain’s so heated. 

Defoe. Hark ! how these Cits do snore 
on downy pillows ! 

From all such stupid sleep, may Heav’n 
preserve me I 

They gather fat, to rest with on the mor- 
row. 

Selkirk. Pray let us go. 

Defoe. [Pointing to the sky.] Sees! thou 
yon glittering Wain, 

With golden wheels, where Saturn’s self 
doth sit 

As charioteer ? How vile a carriage ’tis. 

Not to advance more in such lengthen’d 
space. 

Selkirk. [Aside.] His senses wander. 
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Defoe. Oo thy desart island. 

Thou didst not see this great and mighty 
Bear, 

That rules the wintry North | thou only 
saws’t. 

In die wide waste of heaven, the mon- 
ster Hydra, 

The golden ship shone in derision of thee, 
Sincethouhadst none to bring thee thence, 

Selkirk. [Persuasively.] Dear Sir, 
Direct your steps towards hornet I beg 
of you, 

Defoe. Tow Yds home ! Why, aye 5 
But where, then, strictly speaking, 

Is our real home? Is’t not where rest is 
found ? 

Ia’t not the heart? And yet mistaken 
man 

Doth barricade its doom, and for his home 
Cold-blooded Pride’s lone anti-room doth 
choose. 

What weakness tempts him to such 
wretched folly ? 

Say, my good Selkirk, hast thou e’er beheld 
The petri focdons of the Mammoth ? 

SeBcirk. Never. 

Defoe. Concluding from its teeth, they 
say it was 

The most ravenous beast of prey ; but do 
not think so ! 


Dtfoe. Of course, all three tqpther 
in one carriage — 

[Looking at Selkirk withauexpresan 
of friendship and good actw*-] 

But, Selkirk, canst thou tell roe why the 
tears 

Now glisten in my eyes ? and dost thoa 
know 

Why I am joyftil now ? 

Selkirk . [Premier W#^aui.]No; why! 

Defoe. Because 

1 feel myself an honest man again. 

Is that not cause enough? 

Selkirk. Dear Sir, you jew, 

Defoe. Now, that I’ve rolontarij re- 
stor’d 

The stolen property ; — being sold y wjri 

Thereto by my heart and c on scien c e , 1 
feel happy; 

Now, I con freely drink with you. 

Selkirk. Pray come. 

Defoe. Well, well! I will come; *nn 
in arm we’ll wander. 

My Robinson! Thus saunters forth thepoct 

At midnig ht with the hero of hii tale ! 

There is no magic, sure, if this be none : 

’Tis more than for- fam’d Shakisptsw 
with his Hamlet, 

Or Homer with Achilles, e’er could do. 

[Extmt' 


Man is much worse, and cats not flesh 
alone. 

But e’en his brother’s honour, feme, and 
fortune. 

How base! how infemous! and I my- 
self 

Have been this scoundrel once ; though 
now no more so. 

Selkirk. Pray sit no longer on this 
cold stone-bench. 

Your health will suffer. 

Defoe. ’Gainst the wind and weather, 

I perhaps am harden'd quite as much as 
you? 

•Tis not the first time I have suffer'd 
shipwreck 

In London’s streets. [Air*#.] You did 
not use me well, 

To let me drink the punch alone, when I 

Read Robinson so long and loud to you. 

Reading aloud makes people hot and 
thirsty. 

Selkirk. [In a tone of intreaty.] Let 
me conduct you home. 

Defoe. Well, be it bo 5 

But recollect, my friend, that thou and 
Will 

Must go with me to-morrow to— must 
go to— 

Why, what the devil is the fellow’s 
name ? 

Selkirk. Sir Robert Edgarson’s. 

Defoe. Yes, remember that. 

Selkirk. Most certainly 5 but shall wc 
not go together ? 


Sir Robert s hermitage is the were 
of the denouement. Defoe baring 
conveyed Selkirk and Will t hith gj 
dressed as nearly as possible in lb* 
costumes described in his novel, in- 
troduces them to Sir Rob ert, u wt 
persons whose real adventures am 
given rise to his work : he ftntbo 
bestows upon Will £.500, as w 
share of the prophets thereof 
Will's beloved, nad previously 
ted her father's house, to avoid wm 
rying the person be had selected** 
her husband, and had taken rAjJ 
with her godfather. Sir Robert, Ij 
whom he himself now applies fa 
sistance also, being reduced fefa 
verge of bankruptcy, by thesm® 
of a house in whose concer ns be® 
deeply involved. Sir Robert 
him nis assistance, on coo&tfa* 
his consenting to his daughw^*® 
on with Will, which he of 
agrees to, and thus the lover* * *** * 
usual, made happy ; while Roto® 
who receives the hermitage ss*I*®j 
sent from Sir Robert, wenMWj 
enjoy solitude, in a fic 3 

beloved island, for the rert 
without, however, being afaejn ^j 
severed from the reach of h«w**W 
cicty. 
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The other characters of the piece 
are, Mrs Quickly, sister to Sir Ro- 
bert, with her son, her protege , and 
their tutor ; Mr Crabb, a grocer, who 
is at the same time keeper of what 
was formerly a mere public house, 
but is now transformed into a coffee- 
house; Mrs Crabb, his wife, (for- 
merly waiting gentlewoman to Mrs 
Quickly,) who has established liter- 
ary tea-parties at her house; their 
son, Peter, the destined husband of 
Betty ; various members of Mrs 
Crabb’s literary society, &c. The 
principal characters speak in familiar 
blank verse, the inferior ones in prose. 
The best scenes of the piece are those 
in which Defoe plays the principal 
part ; his character is well developed 
in them, and the moral improvement 
that takes place in him is rendered 
both interesting and natural. Some 
incongruities in the piece immediate- 
ly strike an Englishman, which, how- 
ever, presuming the author to be un- 
acquainted with the exact topography 
of London, and the state of society 
among the literati and the great, in 
that overgrown metropolis, may very 
easily be excused in a foreigner. Of 
throe, the quarter in which he has 
placed Crabb’s coffee-house, (Wap- 
p*Bg) — the uniting a coffee-house and 
a grocer’s shop under one roof and 
one master, — the circumstance of a 
Htaary tea-party being established, 
and held by the landlord’s wife — 
and, still more, that of a society, so es- 
tablished and held, numbering a rich 
haronet among its members, arc the 
JriucipaL But, though these things 
tay appear strange to Londoners, 
Jet the pictures are not at all in- 
applicable to many of the smaller ca- 
nals on the continent, and are pro- 
■ably not dissimilar to what prevails 
ID that of the author's country. No 
^considerable comic effect is produ- 
frd by Mrs Crabb’s son, Peter, who, 
it the literary meeting, translates all 
the Latin sentences of his pedantic 
tutor, in a quaint, rude sort of man- 
ner, immediately as they are spoken, 
the last act unfortunately does not 
postain the interest of the piece ; and 
the union of the lovers, together with 
fee meeting of all the parties at Sir 
Robert’s, is brought about in rather 
> bungling manner. This circum- 
stance, together with the want of 
ramie scenes, the greater part of the 
VOL. xi. 


piece being more addressed to the 
feelings than the risible faculties, 
will probably prevent this play from 
producing any very brilliant effect on 
the stage ; though, to readers who 
retain their pleasing recollections of 
Robison Crusoe, the perusal of it 
cannot fail to afford much pleasure. 

On the whole, Oehlenschlaeger's 
comic efforts cannot be considered 
equal to his more serious ones ; both 
together, are, however, of a nature 
to place him high in the ranks of li- 
terature, and to make that of his na- 
tive country much more relished and 
sought after in other lands than has 
hitherto been the case. 


THE LUCUBRATIONS OF GEOFFREt 
PLUM PING TON, ESQ.; BEING AN 
AUTO-BIOORAPHICAI. INTRODUCE 
1 ION. 

No. I. 


MR EDITOR, 

The individual who now addres- 
ses you is not one of your regular- 
bred scribblers, who have been dung- 
ed into clever fellows in the hot-bed 
of a university, and whose fingers 
have been trained to the trade of com- 
position, in a way exactly similar to 
that which would have been em- 
ployed, under different circumstan- 
ces, to make them expert cobblers or 
tailors. I do not know, indeed, that 
I ever wrote so much as three sen- 
tences in continuation before I was 
thirty years of age ; and even now, 
that I am above half-a-dozen twelve- 
months older, and am, besides, be- 
come studious to enthusiasm, I am 
much afraid my collection of manu- 
scripts would make but a poor figure, 
as to bulk at least, beside those of 
many a mere hoy, who has not yet 
so much as dreamed of existing with- 
out his tutor. The truth is, that 
the path by which I have been car- 
ried through the wilderness of this 
world has been rather a zig-zag one ; 
and you will suffer me to set before 
you a brief sketch of its origin and 
progress, as a not unsuitable intro- 
duction to what I shall afterwards 
have to say. My father, then, you 
must know, was the descendant of a 
long line of big-bellied, unintcllec- 
tual progenitors, who acted, one and 
all of them, as if they considered the 
4 C 
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celebrity of the founder of the fa- 
mily, one of the Conqueror's fellow- 
plunderers, as sufficient warrant for 
them to lire and die on while the earth 
should endure, almost as stupidly 
and unarabitiously as the grass that 
carpets it. They grew, to be sure, 
“ in sun and shade, M to great size 
and rigour, and were most of them, 

I believe, capable of expressing their 
desires— -thoughts they had none— 
after die ordinary human fashion, by 
speech, laughter, or stamping on the 
floor ; but these results are produced 
in all of us, rather by the necessity 
of our natures, than by any labour 
of our own. In this world of f 
autipivot, if a man has his tongue 
loose, words will drop from it as it 
wags, whether he will or not Be- 
sides all this, many of them, I have 
heard, were first-rate topers and fox- 
hunters ; but then they swallowed 
their port just as the passive earth 
does the rain of heaven, and followed 
the chace in obedience to an instinct 
hardly differing from that of the wind 
that whistled beside them. The 
things they did were not distinguish- 
able, by any criterion whatever, from 
the things they suffered; and you 
might write the history of the whole 
race of them, Without once employ- 
ing die active voice. It was from 
such a succession of incumbents that 
the family estate passed to my father. 
It was probably in conformity to 
something about the manners of the 
age, or at the bidding of some other 
accidental circumstance, equally ir- 
resistible by the feeble vis inertia; of 
the Plumpmgtons, that the unfortu- 
nate young man had been sent, du- 
ring the life of his predecessor, first 
to college, and afterwards to travel on 
the continent, and was thus doomed 
to acquire a set of feelings and capa- 
cities which necessarily rendered him 
a most degenerate inheritor of the 
name he bore. To the robust ani- 
mal and vegetable propensities of his 
race, he added a strength of intellect 
and passion, with which they had 
never been united in any of his an- 
cestors. They had been, all of them, 
so many mere lumps of matter, full 
of latent caloric, but firmly fortified 
against whatever might kindle it into 
action ; he was the oily combustible 
mass, ignited into consuming flame. 
The consequence was, that as soon 


as be got possession of the estate, the 
old family habits took flight, like so 
many ghosts before an exorcist. Tbe 
baronial mansion, which, although 
it had been propped and patched, by 
numberless applications, into lone- 
thing considerably different from its 
original shape and appearance, vis yet 
substantially the same house which 
had accommodated the first possessor 
of the estate, was among the flnt 
victims of my father's iefonnatien, 
and was ploughed up from tbe foun- 
dation, at the same time with anuhr 
other venerable tenants of the soil, 
of almost equal antiquity. Rebuild- 
ing, manuring, enclosing, draining, 
and levelling, were soon in attire 
and simultaneous operation over ifl 
the corners of the property,— deaf- 
ening tbe astonished air, and Arm- 
ing, with their unwonted din, the 
sloth and slumber of centime* If 
Nature had reigned every where an- 
disturbed before, the band of men 
was busy enough now. Whfle tbe 
fields around were yet in the mad* 
of their uproar, the new ball w< 
reared and furnished almost with th* 
same rapidity with which die old one 
had been demolished, and tbe acti- 
vity of the labourers without *■* 
soon matched and surpassed by that 
of the revellers within. My poorW 
ther, indeed, seemed to bam a pro* 
dilection for a brief existence, p** 
vided it was but a merry one, wakh 
formed in him a m&ster-pasaoa, «■ 
gave to his whole conduct its fa* 
and direction. He might have tab* 
t( Brevis esse laboro " for hu nAl 
for he absolutely toiled, yfl*r * 
ter year, in digging a grave fee hit* 
self with the sweat of his brow ; sm 
at last, when he had dug it d«| 
enough, he leaped into i t as y * 
bridal- couch. It was I ui/wH d 
gasp for breath while I write H W 
was I myself, the child and the®** 
panion of his debauchery, thesM 
ed of his love, and the destined iw 
heritor of his fortunes, who * **** 
moned tbe first by this terri fic itys ri 
to gaze myself mad over the way* 
body of tne miserable, srif-m*"** 
man ! The hurricane he had 
had gathered around tin I ™ 
black cloud was spread over fij 
heaven, and he waited not to hem* 
roll its thunder ! He knewthst* 
ttruction was preparing to wrap b» 
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Ife 1 ginaent, and be swore, in the 
BMdoeaa and the misery of his soul, 
to$ ho would yet cheat the light* 

a of its victim I Oh ! he never 
1 have borne — the high-spirited, 
nnpetuous, pampered, passion-driven 
dkud of affluence 1 — he never could 
toe borne to leave the domains, 
wto* he had reigned and revelled 
is hag, to the sway of a stranger, 
lad to eat the bitter bread of beg- 
gvy with the being whom, of all 
others, he had most deeply injured. 

Sit would not have desertaf him*! 
I meak it not with pride, for, alas ! 
I Save too many reasons why I 
astdd be any thing rather than 

C of him ; hut, miserably as be 
and still more miserably as be 
tod, be was a man of altogether ex- 
hmrdinary endowments, and, under 
to dominion of a happier fate, might 
hue distinguished himself among 
to most distinguished. The neigh- 
tafeod around the spot where he 
■Med to dross like a volcano, yet 
top with the tale of his mad exces- 
m; and there was, in truth, an ori- 
Jto&ty about his very debaucheries, 
vkicll pave them something like a 
■deeming interest ; while the narra- 
toe of his follies and his crimes is 
*M infrequently, even in its darkest 
toptera, interspersed and relieved 
H episodes, indicating, that although 
mbad made his heart a hell within 
to* the tome from heaven conti- 
■Md to burn in it dimly, but visibly, 
Mthekst. Even remorse, the last 
fatog that could have been traced 
Ip a stranger on his manly and un- 
■ffled brow, or in the glance of his 
■■boded eye, was not, it would 
altogether a stranger to his bo- 
ll*. In a small collection of his so* 
tory musings, which is in my poa* 
Ntoon, written mostly after the ruin 
dlii intellect, but still exhibiting a 
to uninteresting picture of his feel- 
^p, if not of nis faculties, he has 
■toed the presence and the power 
I the avenger, in many a bitter sen- 

t se. But 1 leave his history for 
p r esen t, and return to finish my 

•The death of my father— for my 
■or mother had hardly lived to look 
pan her babe — os it were, unlinked 
as from my species, and left me to 
haggle among the breakers of this 


world, like one who had been ship- 
wrecked by night. I may probably 
<take another opportunity of setting 
before you the picture of my mind, 
as it lay frozen like a polar winter, 
during the first hours of my desola- 
tion ; but, in the mean time, I mere- 
ly state, that 1 regained my self-pos- 
sesion sooner almost than 1 desired, 
and that after a life, first of beggary, 
and afterwards of servitude, during 
which 1 had many a sore occasion to 
curse the day on which 1 was bom, 
I broke from my degradation at last, 
in a fit of impatience, and, havings 
stout, although starving body to dis- 
pose of, soon found a ready purchaser 
in one of those recruiting sergeants, 
with whose visits, at the period of 
which I apeak, every petty village in 
the kingdom was familiar. It is a 
common idea, that the life of a soldier 
is the most intolerable of all our va- 
rieties of bondage ; 1 did not find it 
bo. 1 had known already what it 
was to be teased day after day, with 
a succession of petty, dribbling, ever- 
varying, but never-relaxing annoy? 
ances ; to fatten away from year to 
year, without being stirred into sen- 
sation by any thing louder or more 
enlivening than a masters fury, or 
a mistress's caprice ; to hear without 
emotion, follow without danger, and 
accomplish without honour, orders, 
in obeying which, after all, a ma- 
chine or a woman might excel you ; 
to be scolded for faults of which you 
are proud to have been guilty, and 
praised for services of which you are 
ashamed ; to be called every minute 
to act and exhibit yourself among 
those from whom you are separated, 
as if by a difference of nature ; and 
yet, aU the while, to have your con- 
dition pointed out and explained by 
every word and every tone that is 
addressed to you ; all this 1 had en- 
dured, till it had excruciated me al- 
most to distraction, and 1 felt even 
the firm, regular, rigorous despotism 
of the army, like a shield of shelter 
over me. Hero I felt myself, al- 
though in an inferior station, a man 
among my fellow men ; I was sur- 
rounded by those of my own degree, 
and we knew, that if we were the 
lowest in rank, we were by far the 
mightiest in number. True, our 
hardships and privations were many, 
our comforts often few, and our duty 
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generally difficult or hazardous ; but 
we were so many in company, that 
we could not do other than laugh at 
the very worst of our endurances; and 
the very rarity of our comforts made 
them sweeter when they came ; and 
as for our duty, we had no time to 
think of its difficulty, and its dan- 
gers were made dear to us by the 
glory that followed them. Ana then 
— for it was in Spain that we served-— 
then there were all the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious war — 
the shrill trump— the spirit-stirring 
drum — the ear-piercing fife — and the 
mortal engines, whose rude throats 
the immortal Jove’s dread clamours 
counterfeit, to keep our imaginations 
in a dizzy but delightful drunkenness 
all the while ; and plentiful store of 
most disastrous chances, and moving 
accidents, and hair-breadth escapes, 
in the imminent deadly breach, to 
make our life merry with variety, 
and to give to an actual every-day 
existence an interest the same in 
kind, but far deeper in degree, with 
that which sustains the mind in a 
state of breathless excitement over 
the pages of a romance. The ambi- 
tion, besides, which had been natu- 
rally produced in me by my earliest 
habits, and which had never forsaken 
me, even when my fortunes were 
most hopeless, was of essential ser- 
vice to me now. By exciting me to 
an active seizure of every favourable 
opportunity that presented itself, and 
making me feel that not even the 
minutest advantage was unimportant 
enough to be slighted with impunity, 
it soon lifted me from the ranks, and 
made me a sergeant long before the 
termination of the war. It was this 
ambition, too, that made economy 
one of my virtues while in the army ; 
so that, when after marching through 
a succession of victories to the gates 
of Paris, we were at last brought 
back and discharged, and many of 
my comrades were flung, without a 
friend or a home, upon the alms of 
those fellow-countrymen who had 
sat at ease, while they were spending 
their best strength, and many of 
them shedding their best blood in 
their defence — I, who, as to friends, 
at least, was as poorly provided as the 
most destitute of them all, since there 
was probably not an individual in 
the island who could have reoognised 
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me, had we met, and certainly not 
one who would have felt glad at my 
return, found myself nevarthelew— 
what with my savings, and my poor 
pittance of prize-money together — in 
possession of a much larger sum of 
ready cash than had belonged to me 
for many a year. 1 had acted the 
miser’s part while making it, but it 
was in spite of my nature ; and 1 
determined, that, in the spending of 
it, at least, my heart should have her 
own way. So I took it up in handfuls, 
and threw the whole of it, like a net, 
into the marc magnum of the Lottery. 
This was a method of wooing For- 
tune to which I had ever a strong 
propensity, and accordingly I had fre- 
quently practised it on a small scale 
before 1 entered the army. I bad, 
however, been uniformly unsuccess- 
ful ; my sixteenths always turned 
out blanks, and my airy castles, one 
after the other, came tumbling down 
about my ears. Like other ill-star- 
red lovers and discomfited projectors, 
however, I was any thing rather than 
cured by my failures ; the oftener I 
had been floored, the more sanguim 
were my expectations of winning the 
next round ; 1 looked upon my god- 
dess as a sad coquette, to be sure, but 
as still having a lurking partiality f t 
me ; and 1 flattered myself, that ibt 
frowned upon me so perseveringly, in 
the mean time, only that she might 
have the better excuse for covering n. : 
with kindness at last. Accordingly. 
now r when 1 threw my all upon tM 
waters once more, my confidence of a 
golden return was ten times keener 
than ever. And good reason was tbcjv 
why it should ; my luck was, IK 
lieve, almost unprecedented, for ro\ 
only whole ticket brought me one ei 
the largest prizes in the wheel, id t 
two shares which I had also purcb*«- 
ed, w T erc, “ in the chance,” equally 
successful. The Grand National Lot- 
tery, like many more of the bc*r thine* 
we know' in this world, may not K 
w ithout its defects ; but it is an ad- 
mirable contrivance for all that, »r»J 
its good qualities far outnumber ao.l 
outshine its bad ones. It is one <m ! 
the few substitutes we have among 
us, for the departed blessings of the*- 
glorious old times, when a high-fii- 
rited man might spring, as if by t h . 
aid of wings, into the arms of )• V 
tune, and leave the dirty and ron f 
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minsdng path of what is called “ ho- 
nest industry/' to those who were too 
timid to throw themselves upon the 
mid air above it. The world, in its old 
age,is becomelike a stagnant pool, and 
the green impurity that floats upon 
its surface is in far too little danger 
of being displaced or disturbed by 
the still and stinking waters that rot 
in unsunned obscurity beneath ; and 
it is well that one air-hole should 
be kept open to admit at least a little 
of the breath of heaven, and ever 
and anon to bring up at least a few 
of the tenants of darkness, to the 
place of warmth and light. The 
sifted, the enterprising, and the fear- 
less, who were wont to have the 


kotd earth for their domain, and all 
in sceptres, and its diadems, to fight 
or gamble for, are now imprisoned in 
the meshes of what is called “ civil 
society," and brought down to herd 
and moil with the multitude, as if 
their locks of strength were shorn, 
and their burning spirits quenched ; 
and we ask for them but a miser- 
able mite of their ancient inheritance, 
when we would have but this one 
short and steep avenue to fortune 
Id remain undemolished, for those 
<**y to climb by, who have the 
consage to leave for it the gentle but 
circuitous and tardy pathway, by 
which the great mass of mankind 
worm themselves up the hill. I con- 
rider the Lottery to be one of the pos- 
sessions of the poor ; and therefore 
1 would not have it abolished. It is 
one of the few gaps in the floor, by 
winch a portion of accumulated trea- 
sures of the richer, and more eleva- 
ted inhabitants of this world, is oc- 
casionally hurled down upon their 
4 cbb fortunate fellow-tenants below. 
1 consider it to constitute almost the 
,«ly remaining hope on this dull, 
prosaic earth, for ail those generous 
imaginative spirits, who, merely from 
their honourable disdain of the drud- 


gery requisite to acquire it, are too 
often condemned to live unblessed 
by that wealth, of which, from their 
warmth and openness of heart, they 
would form by far the fittest depo- 
sitories. Political economists may 
despise all such considerations, and 
the admirers of that dubious virtue. 
Prudence, may stigmatise the utter- 
ance of them, as little less than sin- 
ful ; but they have truth and weight 


in them, for all that, and at any rate, 
since there is so mud), both of pru- 
dence and political economy, in al- 
most all our other customs and insti- 
tutions, surely the friends of the 
Lottery may hope that their one fa- 
vourite anomaly may be tolerated in 
so well-regulated a world, without 
very much danger, after all, to the 
sounder and more rational parts of 
the system. 

Be this as it may, nothing, I as- 
sure you, could exceed my gratitude, 
both to Fortune and the chancellor 
of the Exchequer, when I first found 
myself in possession of forty thousand 
pounds. The first six months of my 
prosperity were spent in reckless and 
almost delirious dissipation. Both 
in London and Paris, my splendid 
equipage soon gathered around me 
a host of acquaintance, who never 
would have thought of enquiring in- 
to my previous history, so long as 
they saw me flush of gold, and spend- 
ing it like a prince. Indeed, my re- 
covery of the affluence in which I 
had 6pent my earliest years had a 
most miraculous effect in restoring to 
me my early appearance and habits. 
The yoke, to be sure, had been on 
my neck, but my soul had never 
bent to it ; and now, that I had flung 
it from me, I did not feel or look 
like one who had been a slave. It 
was not, therefore, any thing of in- 
congeniality in the atmosphere, in 
which I was now moving, that in- 
duced me to forsake it. On the con- 
trary, I breathed in it as my native 
air ; but 1 soon found that my For- 
tune, large as it seemed to me at first, 
was not quite large enough for the 
rate at which I was squandering it. 
This, to be sure, was a consideration 
which many a young man in my si- 
tuation would have regarded as but 
of trivial importance ; but I had al- 
ready tasted the bitterness of poverty, 
and I could not contemplateits return 
even for a moment, without feeling 
my heart sink and sicken within me. 
I was thus, as it were, compelled to 
act the philosopher for once ; and so, 
breaking up my establishment, 1 
courageously bid adieu to my metro- 
politan associates, and retired to the 
remote part of the country from 
which I now write you, where I had 
previously purchased a little box. 
with a few acres around it. I do not 
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even now, however, regret the few 
thousands which ray bnef time of 
revelry cost me. I have still enough 
remaining for the comforts, and even 
many of the less extravagant luxu- 
ries of life; and I am indebted to my 
last six months familiarity with dis- 
sipation for a knowledge of several 
interesting varieties of human cha- 
racter, to which 1 should have been 
otherwise a stranger. One of my 
principal amusements during my rus- 
tication, has consisted in recollecting 
and recording the feelings and inci- 
dents furnished by my previous some- 
what singular history* I have return- 
ed, with the appetite of one who has 
long been starving, to those studies in 
which I had been, in some measure, 
initiated when a boy, in spite of the 
worse than profitless idleness in which 
too much, alas! of my time was 
wasted ; and I am now striving, with 
all my might, to read so hard as, in 
some degree, if possible, to compen- 
sate for the lateness of the hour at 
which 1 commenced® My intercourse 
with the little world around me — 
and, little as it is, it contains a few 
curiosities— yields me a good deal 
both of occupation and entertainment, 
and I am in the practice of making 
a short tour occasionally, to refresh 
my memory with the spectacle of our 
common humanity, as it is to be ob- 
served among the multitudes of the 
metropolis, in its grander and more 
eccentric manifestations, I had laid 
aside my paternal name many years 
ago, and none of my neighbours seem 
to know any thing of what I really 
am ; although I am aware, that one 
or two busy-bodies among them have 
long speculated upon die subject, in 
a manner sufficiently inquisitive, and 
would fain persuade themselves, as 
well as others, that their conjectures 
are not quite without foundation. I 
hope the occupation is amusing to 
themselves ; to me it gives no annoy- 
ance. 

I have thus laid before you wbat 
I am afraid you will acoount a some- 
what tiresome sketch of the 
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Qnsque ipse mteserima vidi 
Et quorum pars magna foi, 
as well as of the lucky and unlooked- 
for termination by which my miseries 
have, in some degree, been recom- 
pensed. I have only to add, that if 
you will accept of a column or two 
occasionally, from the Lucubration* 
which the recollection of past, or the 
impulse of passing emotions has in- 
duced me, of late years, to commit to 
writing, my Sybilline leaves are hear- 
tily at your service. From the history 
which 1 have detailed to you, you 
will not be prepared to expect in them 
any thing very accurate in point of 
taste, or very gratifying to your read- 
ers of fine nerves and damical educa- 
tion. As to taste, indeed, as the word 
is used by the critics, 1 do not profess 
to know very perfectly what it means. 
It appears to signify an undefinahle 
something about the mind of the in- 
dividual possessing it, with which he 
can be inoculated only when in a 
state of childhood. My senmtbBs, 
on the contrary, have all originated 
since I became a man holding in- 
tercourse with men. When 1 feel 
strongly, I write fearlessly, and know 
not what it is to be kept in bonda&e 
by either schoolboy or nursery recol- 
lections. You shall have my pictures 
of what I have seen, and what 1 have 
meditated, as like their originals as 
I can make them ; and if these be 
any softening shades, with which it is 
the practioe of more skilful limners 
to veil the harsher and mure repul- 
sive features of their subject, I con- 
fess to you frankly, that my untutored 
pencil knows not where to find them, 
and cannot supply them. Bat I must 
have done with this preliminary pro- 
sing ; and, indeed, 1 find 1 have al- 
ready detained you so long with it, 
that I must now forego my int cp ri oi 
of submitting any specimen of my 
note-book till a future occasion, and 
hasten to subscribe myself, in tl k 
meantime, 

Mr Editor, 

Yours most respectfully, 
Geoff*** Plumfihoto* 
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As he who saunters o’er a rural scene. 

Will find a spot array'd in richest green. 

Health on each breeae, and joy in every sound. 

While Beauty blooms, and Plenty smiles around ; 

But passing forward, finds * sterile soil. 

Ungrateful to the weary labourer’s toil ; 

Where parch’d by drought, or chill’d by soaking rain. 

All seems unlovely on the arid plain ; 

A scanty crop repays the fanner's cares. 

The shrivel! cl grain commix’d with noisome tares ; 

Or, haply, he may Bee, in vernal morn. 

Rich swelling buds the rose-tree’s breast adorn : 

When he returns, in summer’s fervid hour. 

To gaze, delighted, on the fragrant flower. 

Rank weeds have chok’d, a worm has scal’d its doom. 
And never shall the promis’d floweret bloom. 

*Tis thus we meet in life’s uncertain wav. 

The clouds and sunshine of an April day ! 

A soil where thorns and noxious weeds abound. 

Where fairest flowers and richest fruits arc found : 

And such the record that invites my pen 
To sketch the varied scenes of life again. 

I ne’er Without a sigh beheld the tear 
On Beauty’s cheek, to Lore and Pity dear f 
Nor has tne muse e’er fram'd a fabled lay. 

To show the world how woman goes astray ; 

I would not give a guileless bosom pain. 

Nor on unspotted honour cast a stain. 

Though Time has strew'd his wrinkles on my brow. 

And chill’d the young heart's fond, enraptur'd glow, 

I once could love — still highly prise the fair ; 

A friendly monitor, I cry, “ Beware !** 

For them I write, for them record my tale. 

As angels lovely, but as mortals frail ! 

Register of Baptisms. — Kitty Clarke. 

When Kitty Clarke was newly turn'd sixteen. 

The village swains pronounced her Beauty’s Queen ! 

Her air was graceful, and she dress’d with care ; 

Her voice was music, and Iter face was fair ; 

With glowing cheek, and brightly sparkling eye. 

Arch’d like the bow that spans the azure sky. 

Such rural sweetness many a bosom fir'd. 

Youth gaz’d and lov’d, while age her charms admir’d ; 
But some who mark’d her at the village dance. 

Said there was something in her wanton glance, 

A dimpling witchery in her amorous smile. 

Which might her bosom of its peace beguile : 

For at die wake she talk’d, and danced, and sung. 

With giddy head, light heart, and heedless tongue ; 

Her laugh the loudest, longest on the green ; 

No look so loving, and no glance so keen : 

Where young men met, the maiden lov'd to be. 

Her bosom heaving still with lightsome glee ; 

For thoughtless Kitty saw no danger there. 

And fate, not prudence, sav’d the reckless fair. 
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Each coining year some rising grace display'd. 

In brighter beauty shone the rural maid : 

MTien twenty years had roll'd around her head. 

She bloom'd like rose-bud to the morning spread ; 

Not like the blossom in the noon-tide hour, 

When sultnr sun-beams scorch the languid flower; 

Her's was the blush that meetp the rising day, 

WTien pearly dew-drops linger on the spray. 

Four light- wing'd years had seen her in the crowd, 

That fawn'd, and natter'd, smil'd, and sigh'd, and bow’d : 

So long the idol of the amorous train. 

We wonder’d not that Kitty's heart was vain ; 

The marvel rather was, that gossip Fame 
Had never dar'd to stain the maiden's name ; 

That she bad shun'd each gay Lothario's net ; 

For Kitty was no scheming, cold coquette ; — 

Her blush, her smile, that brighten'd every charm. 

Her melting eye, declar'd her heart was warm. 

We saw the giddy fair, day after day. 

In danger's path unapprehensive stray ! 

Some said she ow’d her safety to her pride, 

But let us think that Virtue was her guide ; 

Yet she would dress and frolic, flirt and sing. 

Blithe as the bird tbat flits on wanton wing ; 

No face so fair, no heart so gay was seen. 

Amidst the throng that gambol'd on the green ; 

Yet could not all her charms, among the swains. 

Lure one to sue for wedlock’s sacred chains ; 

They lov’d with her to trifle, talk, and toy. 

And pass their twilight hours in giddy joy. 

Her charms, though pleasing in the morn of life. 

Were not the graces that adorn a wife. 

Another year had scarcely glided by. 

When Love, soft lurking in her brilliant eye, 

His lightnings shot, as Kitty cross'd the plain. 

And pierced the heart of John, a wealthy swain. 

'Tis Nature's law, that hate engenders hate, 

And love, by sympathy, will love create ; 

Thus she who long had sigh'd to be bclov'd. 

Felt all his passion, and his suit approv’d ; 

With maiden modesty, and due delay. 

She blush'd consent, and heard him name the day 
Which should their steps to Hymen's temple guide, 

* And knit their hands — their hearts already tied. 

Though John sat sovereign on her bosom's throne. 
Although her fond heart lov'd but him alone. 

That giddy heart, of admiration vain. 

Its wonted weakness could not now restrain ; 

But when the swains at evening heav’d their sighs. 

Express'd her pleasure with her tell-tale eyes, 

And though at heart she scorn'd the rustic throng. 

Would still with them the mirthful hours prolong. 

Thus frolick'd gay the giddy, thoughtless lass. 

Until a u little month" had but to pass. 

When she, in beauty's bloom and virgin charms, 

Would hide her blushes in a bridegroom’s arms. 

The bride clothes bought, the wedding-shoes bespoke. 

Both parties seem'd impatient for the yoke, 
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When, fatal day ! came round the annual fair, 

And old, and young, and all the world were there ; 

And Kitty, mingling in the mirthful throng, 

Was on the tide of Folly borne along. 

She look'd for John amidst the rural train. 

But look'd and search'd, and wish'd and hoped in vain ; 
Yet he had promis'd there to meet the maid. 

And her departure lingering Hope delay'd 
Till golden twilight glisten a in the west. 

And evening came, in dusky mantle drest. 

The moon shines bright — the dance is now begun — 
Temptation strong — too much for Kate to shun ; 

But light of heart, nor dreading danger nigh. 

Again for John she look'd with anxious eye ; 

When, spent in vain the keenly-searching glance. 

She careless mingled in the mazy dance, 

And soon she found such pleasure on the spot. 

That John and every care were all forgot ; 

Her glowing cheek suffus'd a richer dye. 

And brighter fires were sparkling in her eye : 

For Kate had wont to sport, smile, kiss, and toy, 

With all her soul alive to mirth and joy. 

Her wonted spirit why should she restrain ? 

An hour like this would ne'er return again ; 

In four short weeks, she must prepare through life 
To sit at home — a dull, domestic wife : 

That thought, perhaps, had pleasure to impart. 

Illumed her eye, play'd lightly round her heart ; 
Whate'er the cause, amidst the joyous fair 
None danced so lightly, smiled so sweetly there. 

Kate never wish'd to blossom in the shade. 

And pining Envy long pursued the maid. 

And now rejoiced, on Rumour's baleful wings. 

In John's fond heart to fix her demon stings. 

And whisper'd in bis ear a venom'd tale. 

Which thrill’d his heart, and made his cheek grow pale ; 
For Kitty, careless of her virgin fame. 

Was falsely shewn — a wanton, lost to shame ! 

The doting lover doubted, disbeliev'd ; 

Was she traduced ? — or had she him deceiv'd ? — 

“ Shall I," he cried, “ seduced by syren charms, 

“ Unthinking take a wanton to my arms ? 

“ Disguis'd I'll meet her at the village fair, 

“ Judge for myself, and mark her conduct there." 

'Twas done— and John, in female garb array'd. 

With jealous eye watch'd o'er the giddy maid 
Saw her glide tightly in the sportive dance. 

With youthful swains exchange the wanton glance ; 
Blush, whisper, yield her willing hand, and smile. 

Her glowing cheek soft dimpling all the while ; 

Beheld her dewy lip by others press’d ; 

Rage, shame, and sorrow, rankling in his breast. 

He left the sportive scene in wrathful mood. 

At home on disappointed love to brood. 

“ False-hearted wanton !*' he indignant cried, 

“ In all but form, my lov'd, affianced bride ! 

“ Perhaps my heart may yet the loss deplore ; 

" But Honour, Prudence, says — We meet no more !’’ 

She look'd for John with each departing day, 

Till, sad and slow, a week had past away, 
vol. xi. 4- D 
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And stiU he came not— yet at home, and well ! 

Strange boding! rose — she must her doubts dispel 1 
Each Friday, business took the youth to town. 

And Kate, in fine laced-cap and muslin gown. 

Went there in haste, her recreant swain to meet. 

And saw him soon, at distance, on the street. 

Quick heav’d her heart, while in her bosom strove 
Contending passions — anger, pride, and love : 

But she must chide, and her resentment show, — 

She bit her lips, to give them richer glow. 

Call’d up Love’ s lightnings in her sparkling eye 
They met — he lowly bow d, and pass’d in silence by ! 

Insulted, scorn’d, the maiden home return’d. 

Alternately her bosom chill’d and burn’d ; 

Mused on the cause could o’er his love prevail — 

Some jealous whim, some idle, envious tale ! 

And lingering Hope still said, her youthful charms 
Would lure the lover to her longing arms. 

As twines the slender plant around the pole. 

Still clinging closer as the loud winds roll. 

But sickens daily iu autumnal frost, 

Till winter comes, and all its hold is lost ; 

So Catharine's heart to Hope still fondly clung, 

Decaying daily, but, still fluttering, hung ; 

Till John another to Love’s altar Ted ! 

Then Hope’s last glimmering light in midnight darkness fled. 

Thus hapless Catharine, with a guileless mind. 

But thoughtless heart, to levity resign’d. 

Victim of Folly, not the slave of Vice, 

Of Guilt incurr’d the shame, and paid the price ! 

Despis’d and scorn’d, no mare the maid was seen 
Light-hearted, sporting on the hamlet green ; 

No more she mingled in the rural dance ; 

Her eye no more display’d the wanton glance ; 

No more she smil’d, the youthful swain to lure, 

Her dress was modest, and her face demure : 

Though Time was passuig o’er the slighted maid. 

Yet still she blossom’d in the secret shade ; 

As violets the noontide splendour shun. 

And swains named Catharine now, the beauteous Nun : 

All ages marked the transformation strange ; 

And I beheld, and wonder’d at the change ! 

At twenty, she was laughter, love, and glee ; 

At thirty, a morose, sour devotee : 

With texts of scripture ever on her tongue, 

She teas’d the old, and sadly vex’d the young ; 

Her former levities with grief deplor’d. 

But now, the world's light vanities abhorr’d ; 

With long-drawn sighs, would mourn what she had been. 

And clos’d by thanking Heav’n she bad her errors seen ; 
Remark’d the pride of dress, with bitter scorn. 

Which forced her o’ er a sinful land to mourn ; 

Of woman’s frailty anxious still to hear. 

To that she listened with attentive ear : 

Whatever scandal, rumour, spread about. 

She never rested till she search'd it out ; 

Then from her tongue the tele of slander flow’d, 

From morn to night- fall it was blaz’d abroad : 
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“ Think not/’ said the, “ in 31 that I rejoice ; 

“ Bnt duty bids roe lift roy warning voioe ; 

“ For women now, alas ! are lost to shame ! 

“ And men regardless of a virtuous fame !” 

Thus Kitty would a carnal world lament, 

On female frailty still most eloquent ; 

Her pious seal by some roost highly priz’d — » 

By others fear*d—by not a lew despis’d. 

The bloom of youth, though ling’ring late, had fled, 
And forty years had roll’d o’er Catharine’s head. 

When sudden pain, one morn, her frame assail'd. 

She writh’d in agony, and loudly wail’d ! 

No doctor near, to minister relief 
To mitigate her pain, and soothe her grief; 

Each heart was mov’d, tears stood in every eye — 

When from the couch was beard an infant's cry ! 

The matrons started — star’d — and look'd aghast. 

As if a spectre had before them pass’d ! 

Soon from their loosen'd tongues light gossip fell, 

And talk unseemly for the muse to tell; 

But Catharine, who, impress’d by sickness, lay. 

In anguish call’d, to take the wretch away — 

’Twas death to look — its cries she could not bear — 

The Enemy — the Evil One had placed it there ! 

To cast a stigma on her spotless fame, 

And load a hapless maid with obloquy and shame. 

Firm in hypocrisy and frenzied pride. 

She Nature’s common instinct now defied ; 

She spurn’d the infant from her iron breast. 

Her chilling arms were ne’er around it press’d ! 

She was no mother, she in wrath declard. 

Who was its father, she nor knew nor car’d ! 

At last, a beardless boy to me there came. 

With downcast look, and cheek suffus’d with shame ; 
The lad confess’d his guilt — the matrons smil’d. 

And said, that he had been seduced, beguil’d. 

But she who thus had cast a stumbling block 
Before the weak — given scoffers cause to mock. 

Was now an object sbunn’d, despis’d, and scorn’d. 

Her life unhonour’d, and her death not mourn’d. 


Register of Marriages.— Samuel Rowe. 

Within ray parish, twenty yearn ago. 

No smarter youth was seen than Samuel Rowe ; 

The acting partner in a thriving trade. 

His watchful eye each process still survey’d ; 

At morn, saw every workman at his post, 
in summer’s sultry heat, and winter s nipping frost ; 
And through the day, with unremitting care. 
Whoever rail’d, the master still was there ; 

At night, saw all in order due dispos’d — 

The journal posted, and the ledger clos’d : 

The ponderous gate harsh on its hinges turn'd. 

He took the key, and to his heme sojourn’d. 

Where o’er his book, contemplative, be sat ; 

Or, with a friend, indulg’d in social chat ; 

Of trade to talk, if markets rose or fell. 

And news that noisy Fame had got to tell ; 
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Perhaps, descant on consuls, emperors, kings. 

Trace public actions to their secret springs ; 

And then, to make the hour more lightly pass, 

£at bread and cheese, and sip a cheerful glass : 

Thus, through the year his time to pass was seen. 

In regular, though far from dull routine. 

Anne Howard her descent could dearly trace. 

The hapless offspring of an ancient race ; 

But chill Misfortune o'er her parents* head 
Her bitter cup in large profusion shed. 

And Anne, in flush of youth, and beauty's bloom. 

Was forced to fill an upper servant's room. 

The rose of health glowed richly on her cheek. 

Her mien was modest, and her temper meek ; 

Within her sphere so prudently she mov'd. 

Her master priz'd her, and her mistress lov'd ; 

In graceful aress, yet modest, neat, and dean. 

Twice every Sunday she at church was seen ; 

And I remark'd her in the house of pray'r. 

That each affection of the heart was there ; 

All earthly cares expell'd, the world cast out, 

'Twas her’s to worship with a heart devout. 

Her song of praise — in pray'r, the secret tear. 

All spoke the contrite heart, the soul sincere ; 

For piety was not her Sunday’s dress. 

And laia aside at night, in weariness ; 

Deep on her mind the strong impression dwdt, 

And more than Anne had e'er profess’d, she fdt ! 

This gentle fair by Samud oft was seen ; 

Her chaste demeanour, and her graceful mien, 

To beauty join'd — the youth's attention drew. 

Till from esteem a softer passion grew : 

The tender tde was whisper'd in her ear. 

And Anne, perhaps, was not displeas'd to hear ; 

For when she thought on woman's hdpless state. 

Poor — old — alone — it seem'd a piteous fate ! 

To wedlock, therefore, the “ demurring maid" 

Was half inclin'd — and yet, to change, afrdd ; 

For she no passion felt her heart impel. 

No ardent flame, which reason could not quell: 

So thought the mdd ; but she had thought so long. 

The fire pew fiercer, and the flame more strong: 

She sougnt her mistress — begg'd her to advise — 

The lady read her wishes in ner eyes ; 

And said, if happiness e'er dwelt below. 

That Anna's chance was fair with Samuel Rowe. 

Such thoughts were mine when I the pair had tied. 

And join'd the hands Death only could divide : 

I deem'd I knew the prudent pair so well. 

That happiness with them would deign to dwell. 

'Tis thus presumptuous, rash, short-sighted man. 

Would, from the present hour, the future scan ; 

But often finds the heart a mere machine. 

Where passions lurk, like secret springs unseen. 

Led home, the bride beheld a mansion fair 
For comfort form'd, herself sole mistress there : 

Their honey-moon shed soft and gentle beams ; 

For they indulged in no romantic dreams. 
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How long Love's planet all unclouded shone. 

May be conjectur'd — but was never known ; 

And friends, who first beheld it in the wane. 

Deem'd it a mystery they could not explain. 

In early life, oppress'd with pinching care. 

From stern necessity, Anne leam'd to spare ; 

What prudence urged, soon into habit grew. 

And nameless were the saving schemes she knew. 

With honest heart, but narrow, selfish mind. 

She wish'd her husband to her side confin'd ; 

Thought he for her should every pleasure slight, 

And nought but her afford an hour’s delight ; 

The charms of Nature, and the garden's pride. 

Unseen should smile when she was by his side ; 

Nor books, nor friends, his leisure hours should cheer. 

No voice but her's be grateful to bis ear ; 

In art, or nature, nougnt but love have charms. 

Each hour an age, when absent from her arms. 

Now Samuel had a keen, inquiring soul, 

A mind that rov'd from Indus to the pole ; 

And lov'd on history's varied page to pore. 

On tales of other times, and songs of modem lore ; 

In vain he read of kingdoms lost and won. 

Of polar frosts, or regions of the sun ; 

For Anne would fold her hands and heave a sigh. 
Perhaps a tear-drop trembling in her eye. 

Then say, 99 Oh ! what, my dear, are these to me ? 

“ I care for nothing — but my child and thee !" 

99 Well, bring my fiddle, and I'll play a tune, 

99 Or sing a song, blithe as a bird in June !” 

99 Oh no, my dear — your fiddle is profane ! 

99 Your songs, I grieve to say, are idle — vain ! 

99 If you will read, these histories forsake ; 

99 Unprofitable tales ! — your Bible take — 

99 The Song of Solomon — the book of Ruth — 

99 Or where you will ; for every page is truth ! 

99 Turn to the Psalms, when you re inclin’d to sing ; 

99 But touch no more that vain and sounding string !" 

In condemnation all his books compris'd ; 

His song prohibited — loath'd and despis’d ; 

His favourite fiddle, too, forbid to touch— 

Sam thought his Anne was “ righteous over much.” 

If he at night perchance brought up a friend. 

In social talk, a passing hour to spend. 

She ne'er with smiles could such intruders meet, 
Reflecting still that they roust drink and eat ; 

Besides, it gall'd her narrow, selfish heart. 

That ought but her a pleasure could impart. 

At last, she boldly cried, 99 1 beg, my dear, 

(< You will not bring your gay companions here ! 

99 Why should our suostance on the winds be sown ? 

99 We can be happy by ourselves alone.” 

Sam had an open near!, a social soul, 

A spirit, too, that rose above controul : 

His friends were brought — but Anne had leam'd a trick , 
And always when they came, was absent — sick ! 

Her chair stood empty at the supper board, 1 
While indignation nr d her angry lord, > 

And fairly snapt Love’s finely mystic cord. ) 
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His parlour now bad no domestic charms ; 

Anne grew less lovely to her husband's arms ; 

With friends he wish'd to meet, Sam leara'd to roam, 

Went often out, and came much later home. 

When curtain lectures, of no gentle kind. 

Inflam'd the wounds Anne wanted skill to bind ; 

Till sullen looks, reproach, and cold disdain. 

Next evening drove him, reckless, out again ; 

And thinking oft of frowns, and glances sour. 

Procrastinated still the parting hour ; 

Laugh'd, sung, then stagger'd home — went drunk to bed ; 

Next mom rose late — went out, with aching head. 

In eager haste, to seek the drunkard's cure. 

And morning drams made degradation sure ! 

Business neglected — matters soon went wrong ; 

His partner reason’d, counsel'd, threaten'd long ; 

At last, for safety, though it gave him pain. 

Dissolv’d the contract, when all hope was vain. 

An idler, reckless now, and lost to shame, 

Sam seem’d in haste to blast his blighted fame ; 

With low-bred tipplers, sat from mom till night. 

And sometimes till the sun's returning light. 

Love long had fled — but what he deem'd much worse, 

Soon came the lightness of an empty purse ; 

Their costly furniture all seiz’d and sold. 

Involv'd in want, and miseries manifold ! 

Deep plunged in vice — the lowest of the low. 

Along the street stalks drunken Samuel Rowe ; 

He swingB a cudgel, bawls with frantic noise — 

Of men the scorn — the sport of idle boys ; 

The wretched father of an infant race. 

Rags on their back, and hunger in their face ! 

His cheerless home a mud- wall’d hut obscure. 

And there Anne Howard toils, forlorn and poor ; 

No smile of love diffuses gladness there— 

Sam swears, or sleeps — Anne sits absorb'd in care. 

1 never doubted of her heart sincere ; 

And yet, to me, this truth has long been clear — 

If she had knowledge with her zeal combin'd 
As wife, and woman, complaisant and kind. 

Her husband had not sunk in vice so low. 

Nor she been plung’d in want, in wretchedness, and woe- 


Register of Bu rkiis.—Ednmnd Gray. 

Leave these vain monuments of vulgar pride. 

And read that rudely sculptur'd stone beside ; 

In simple rhymes, you'll find the humble name 
Of one whose memory lives in village fame ; 

And I, with pleasure, frame my rustic lay, 

A tribute justly due to Edmund Gray. 

Seven years of infancy had circled by. 

Health tinged his cheek, and joy illumed his eye. 

When fell Disease her baneful influence shed. 

And light from Edmund's eyes for ever fled ; 

For Variola * triumph'd on her throne, 

Jenner and Vaccination both uuknown. 

• If it did not look a little u crabbed,” ne would hint to our excellent friend, tH 
he is forgetting hi* quantity. The o m Variola is shor . 
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Sometime in sad despondency be wept, 

Then round the walls with timid caution crept ; 

Next, bolder, ventur'd to the village green, 

And cheerful, mingled in the mirthful scene ; 

Heard all the gossip of Dame Nixon's school. 

Talk'd of the trouts that wanton'd in the pool, 

Inquir'd about the magpie's annual nest, 

And vernal flowers, that erst hk eyesight Mess'd- 

Young cousin Mary had his playmate been, 

Now, on her arm the boy would fondly lean. 

With her, delighted, to the meadow stray, 

And o'er the daisied turf light bounding play ; 

Wonld of its buds the fragrant green bireh strip. 

And press the primrose to his raptur'd lip ; 

Bask in the vernal sun's enlivening beam. 

And fondly listen to the purling stream ; 

List to the warblings of the woodland throng, 

Or, sweeter still, the sky-lark's cheerful song ; 

Then he would smile, and strain his little throat, 

To imitate the cuckoo's changeless note. 

Strange though it seem, his time flew quickly past . 

The present hour still happier than the last ; 

For Providence was m its chastenings kind, 

And gave the cheerfVil heart the fruitful mind ; 

One sense withdrawn, the rest more perfect grew. 

And he from each, rich varying pleasure drew : 

His sense of touch so delicately fine, 

No lady's fingers half so feminine ; 

When sportive playmates studied to beguile, 

With careful groping and good-natur'd smile 
He then would say, u You have forgot, my friend, 

“ I have an eye at every finger end !" 

Smit with the harmony of southing sound, 

He sat, his soul absorb'd in bliss profound ; 

Whene'er he softly touch'd his violin. 

It prov'd an antidote to care and spleen ; 

There seem'd a spirit in the trembling stringB, 

That reach'd the heart, and touch'd its secret springs ; 
Not old Timotheus, with his magic hand. 

E’er held the passions more at his command ! 

The violin gave pleasure to his ear ; 

But there was music to his heart more dear ; 

The gentle tones of Mary's melting voice 
Thrill’d through his heart, and made his soul rejoice ; 
Yet her’s was not the polish'd grace of art ; 

Her notes were Nature, and they reach'd the heart ! 

And she wonld oft her cousin's footsteps guide. 

Where summer scatter'd sweets on every side ; 

Lead him along the heath, or down the vale. 

When health and fragrance breath'd in every gale; 

With tender talk his darkling hours beguile, 

Her kindness felt, and own'd with artless smile. 

But years on years had lightly pass'd away. 

And manhood mark'd the form of Edmund Gray ; 

While bashful Mary, in her virgin pride. 

Blush'd to be seen by cousin Edmund's side ; 

No longer he must on the maiden lean. 

And she' no more must guide him o'er the green ; 
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And now he feels, though by his mother led. 

The sweetest bliss his bosom knew had fled ; 

But oft, alone, he sought the shady thorn. 

Where he with Mary nail’d the breeze of morn ; 

Soft from his flute, breath'd o'er the aim she sung. 

Till rocks and woodland echoes round him rung ; 

And then, to soothe his lonely, aching breast. 

In plaintive tone his sorrows thus express'd : , 

“ Why, lovely Mary, from nie fly? 

Thou light of life, to me so dear ! 

Why leave me thus alone to sigh. 

Where all around is darkness drear ? 

“ Although my mother's heart is warm, 1 

Her hand in kindness clasping mine. 

It cannot give that nameless charm 
My bosom felt when press'd by thine ! 

“ I cannot see thy beauties glow. 

Nor mark the lustre of thine eye ; 

But I have felt sweet fragrance now, j 

When thou hast heav' d the tender sigh. , 

“ Thy breath could richer balm impart 
Than sweetest flowers, in glen or grove ; ! 

Thy sigh shot rapture through my heart ; 

Methought it was the sigh of love ! ' 

“ I know thy gentle heart is kind, I 

And Fancy tells me thou art fair ; j 

Thy faultless form fills all my mind. 

Thy image dwells for ever there ! 

“ By day, it gives my soul delight. 

And comes at night, in dreams to cheer ; 

With Mary, all were sunshine bright,^ 

Without her, all is darkness drear !” 

Such was the love-sick Edmund's simple strain. 

Though pour'd alone, it was not breath'd in vain ; 

For Mary hearing, listen'd, pitied, sigh'd. 

And struggling long with love and virgin pride. 

Though keen the conflict, pleasing was the strife ; 

And Edmund Gray, though blind, was blest for life ! 

With clean, well-fumish'd shop, and constant trade. 

With ready hand, he reckon'd, measur'd, weigh’d ; 

No darkness dimm'd his calm domestic sky. 

For love still glisten’d in his Mary’s eye ; 

To church, each Sunday, Edmund kindly led. 

The Psalms and Service all from memory read ; 

In Prayers, Responses, still he bore his part. 

With Christian piety and humble heart. 

With Fortune smiling, and a loving wife. 

Blind Edmund liv'd a cheerful, happy life ; 

For what was lost he ne'er complain d of Heav’n ; 

But, ever grateful for the mercies given. 

With faith and hope, look'd to a scene more bright. 

Where all is perfect in celestial light. 

His call was sudden — unperceiv'd the blow, 

That wing'd his spirit from this world below. 

Beside that stone, amidst his kindred clay, 

There sleeps the mortal part of Edmund Gray. 
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ldmixon’s account or " the 

.IBEXAL.” LONDON : JOHN HUNT*. 

One tees more devils than vast hell can bold.” 

Ml me thy mind. Sat I have Pirn ML 
■dam to Padua ooroe, as he that itoves 
IflMevnlnflA to plunge him In the deep, 

■d with satiety weeks to quench hk thirst. 

Shakespeare . 

So, Mr Editor, the mighty “ Li- 
tral” hat at last made its appear- 
nee; and a precious specimen of 
beroliiy it is ! And this is all the 
Isan Confederacy has been able to 
reduce, — “ to cut up religion, mo- 
ds, and every thing that is legis- 
late 1” Truly they are “ a sorrowful 
ompany.” Seldom, indeed, has it 
illen to our lot to peruse such a mi- 
erabie jumble of ruffian blasphemy, 
hvelling infidelity, and mawkish, 
iealess bombast and flummery. In 

^greBt^naiority ol mmSam revere, 
at even the verv shadow and sem- 
ilanceof respect for the sanctities and 
harities of the heart, Byron seems, 
it the same time, to have taken leave 
f his genius. The deadly night- 
hade of infidelity has destroyed it. 
bsodadng with Atheists and An- 
vchists, he has, by a natural process, 
lecome assimilated to the plebeian 
pints of his diables confreres ; the 
nrse of infidelity, like drunkenness 
<r the plague, levelling all distino- 
Ions. Scarcely a solitary glimpse of 


• We can perfectly conceive, that the 
cal proprietor of a work, and the osten- 
ible publisher whose name figures in the 
nprint, may be two persons as different 
i their Identity as Mr John Murray, 
Jbemarle Street, and the pres e nt Editor 
ad Proprietor of the Examiner ; but we 

0 not say — whatever we may conjecture 
-that such an orthodox bibliopolist as 
ir Murray can have any pecuniary in- 
rest in the sale of the infamous u Li- 
eraL,” notwithstanding be was the pub* 
iher of the hardly less infamous “ Don 
tan.” Only it happens to be notorious 
ere, that Mr John Murray’s Edinburgh 
gents, Messrs Oliver <J* Boyd, were the 
ersons who subscribed “ The Liberal” 
t the trade of this city ; and we have 
ever beard that these individuals, in any 
rater instance, acted as agents for Mr 
bn Hunt. This fact, for the correctness 
which we pledge ourselves, is proper 

be known, and we therefore leave it to 
#te what impression it may on our 
Idcn in the South. Editor, 

1 VOL. XI. 


light breaks through the Boeotian fog 
in which he is enveloped : and, what 
is truly pitiable, he himself seems to 
he conscious of the state of helpless 
impotence, and immature imbecility, 
into which he has at length fallen. 
Hence he raves, like a Polar hear, 
chained in a crib at Exeter ’Change, 
and scowls, and threatens dreadful 
things, — but is nevertheless perfectly 
innocuous. He tries to laugh at re- 

S on ; but his is not the gnn of the 
1-blooded and hardened scoffer, 
hut the wolfish howl of the demoniac 
in Scripture, who wandered among 
the tombs, possessed by a legion of 
devils. Never did we meet with mirth 
so truly diabolical. It resembles what 
we may conceive of the damned, at- 
tempting to drown, for a moment, the * 
dreadful consciousness of theif mi- 
sery, in a wild fit of desperate and 
delirious laughter. In such a state 
of frenzy, for it is no better, it is to 
be expected that he should blaspheme 
against Heaven, and deride all that 
is high and hallowed among men; 
that he should insult the living, and 
attempt to desecrate the very ashes Of 
the dead. But if his efforts indicate 
fury, they lack the sublime and the 
terrible energy of despair. His out- 
rageous impieties are ever and anon 
descending into the most common- 
place drivelling and impotency ; and 
when he thinks he is distilling the 
most pungent and deadly venom, it 
turns out to be only the deglutition 
of a little rabid slaver, calculated ra- 
ther to defile than to injure. “ How 
art thou fallen, Lucifer, son of the 
morning !” 

From insulting religion, and blas- 
pheming hie Maker, the transition 
is easy to defaming the memoir of 
an aged and virtuous king. There 
seems to be some fatal and “necessary 
connection” between reviling the Ma- 
jesty of Heaven and speaking evil of 
earthly dignities. For who but a 
devil incarnate would gloat over, and 
try to turn into mockery, an awful 
dispensation of Heaven, which, in its 
inscrutable wisdom, chose to afflict, 
with twofold darkness, the closing 
scene of the life of our late vener- 
able monarch, who descended into 
the grave without leaving a single 
blot on the scutcheon' of his moral 
glory ? Who but a fiend, or worse, 
if worse can be, would indulge an 
4 B 
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unfeeling scoff at a prince, who, if 
scathed, was also consecrated by 
Heaven’s lightning? Who but the 
founder of “ the Satanic School,” the 
panegyrist of foreign profligacy, and 
the hater of the country to the nonest 
suffrages of which he is indebted for 
his best fame, would aim a mortal 
stab at the memory of a man whose 
heart was the home and dwelling- 
place of the noblest virtues, — whose 
life was the bright example of what 
princes often find it more convenient 
to praise than to imitate, — and whose 
final exit from this sublunary scene 
was in some measure rendered sacred 
from vulgar scrutiny, by the dark 
cloud in which it was enveloped ? 
Men conscious of possessing no vir- 
tue themselves, are naturally enough 
sceptical as to its existence in others, 
and think, or pretend to think, that 
hypocrisy makes the only difference 
between the ostensibly good and the 
openly and notoriously profligate. If 
he chuses, we will allow Lord Byron 
the benefit of this plea: but still, 
though he doubts the reality of vir- 
tue, how dares he to insult .and scoff 
at misfortune ? Is blindness a crime 
in his eyes ? Is mental estrangement 
naturally a subject for patrician 
mirth and derision? Would Lord 
Byron seek for subjects of derision in 
the Bethlem, or would his risible pro- 
pensities be tickled by observing a 
blind man walking over a precipice ? 
The extinction or suspension of rea- 
son, even in a beggar, is viewed by 
good men with commiseration, and a 
reeling approaching to awe : is a ve- 
nerable and virtuous monarch, then, 
who, while reason and sight remain- 
ed to him, was, in the best and no- 
blest sense of the term, the Father of 
his people, entitled to no portion of 
human sympathy, or reverence, or 
even forbearance ? The man who de- 
scribed the scene on the raft, and the 
horrid banquet — more revolting, if 
possible, than that of Ugolino him- 
self — on the flesh of Pedrillo, would 
assuredly answer in the negative. 
But we do not put these queries for 
the purpose of expostulating with 
Lord Byron himself. The moral dis- 
temper with which he is afflicted is, 
we fear, long past all cli&nce or hope 
of cure. He has shown himself cal- 
lous to every feeling except selfish ir- 
ritability at the exposure of his own 
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heartless and cold-blooded i 
He has degraded himself, by taid 
into his confidence and society pc 
sons who boast in their open co 
tempt for all religious principle ai 
moral feeling — persons who wou 
exult in the ruin of that great ai 
powerful country which gave the 
birth— persons who have tried t 
every means to sap the foundatkn 
of Religion and of the Oonstin 
tions — persons as grovelling in the 
nature as their abilities are cm 
temptible, and their purposes dab i 
licaL In such company, and wit 
such a stimulus and co-operatiof 
what might we not expect ? Yet a 
honestly confess, that our wont as 
ticipations have been surpassed b 
the reality. We did not believe tha 
Infidelity would absolutely throw & 
the mask she has hitherto, from j 
species of courtesy, worn. We ex 
pected the sneer, the innuendo, th 
grin, the laugh, the insinuated infer 
ence, the perverted sophistry, pecu 
liar to the race of infidels in tune 
past: but the naked blasphemy, th 
moral baseness, the brutal hod 
heartedness, and the determined pro 
fligacy of purpose which insults th 
canonized bones of the illustrioe 
dead, in order more effectually U 
wound the feelings of the living, w 
eonfess have as completely baffled ott 
calculations, as they have called fortl 
our unqualified detestation and hor- 
ror. But wherefore is all the hor- 
rible machinery in this new “Yisiaq 
of Judgment” compacted, orgsniw^ 
and set in motion ? Why, to gratify 
some of the meanest and most con- 
temptible of human passions, — to fti 
venge, upon Mr Southey, a couceM 
personal affront, — to retaliate* upon 
a much-provoked and calumniated 
writer, for his fixing upon the to 
Fraternity the sobriquet of " the St- 
tanic School,” a designation, by tbcj 
way, too happily descriptive ever to 
be obliterated. Worthy and honour- 
able motive ! But could not this oh 
ject, mean as it is, have been afius- 
ed, without hurling defiance is the 
face of Heaven, and attempting to **- 
sassinate the memory of a good jam, 
merely because he had the nas£or~ 
tune to be a sovereign ? Wha«nW| 
d priori believe, that the i 
atrocities to which we have i 
have been committed soMv 
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ffeoure of dealing out, en passant, A 
bnr to Mr Southey ! — a blow, how* 
ever, which does not tell ; and though 
it we no doubt intended to 6mite 
Mm to the dust, serves only to prove 
It* powerless the hand which dealt it 
htt become. His Lordship is mani- 
festly writhing in agony ; he is ap- 
prendy the mo6t irritable of men or 
sf poets, and having lost the govern* 
aeot of himself in his passion, his 
Any only exposes him to a deep and 
fcsdly retaliation, — if, indeed, the 
fete into which he has fallen be not 
hi own proper punishment, and do 
lot therefore arrest, in pity, the hand 
llat might otherwise be justly raised 
ininst him. It is not wonderful 
mat he should feel deeply the diabo- 
lical , or rather Satanic pre-eminence, 
lo which Mr Southey has raised him ; 
bat it is dreadful tnat he should at- 
tempt to revenge an act of literary 
retribution by impiety, blasphemy, 
•ad moral treason. 

Besides, can his Lordship have 
foigotteh that he has all along been 
the aggressor — that he has uniformly 
•smiled Mr Southey with the most 
unprovoked personalities, and conse- 
quently given him an undoubted 
right, nay, in some instances, made 
it his duty to defend himself ? What 

n vocation had Lord Byron received 
„ we he foisted the Laureate’s name 
hito his ** English Bards and Scotch 
Beviewers," and traduced him in the 
abominable “ Don Juan ? But this 
irritable being verifies the words of 
Tacitus — Proftrivm Byronii ingenii 
ut, odisse quern laeserit. To have 
■opposed that he should have proved 
insensible to Mr Southey’s Letter, in 
refutation of the pretended calumnies 
•grinat himself and Atheist Shelly, 
•bich his Lordship accused Mr S. of 
Importing into this country from Ita- 

S , would have amounted to a belief 
•t his own feelings were as blunt as 
be was reckless of those of other men. 
The event has proved, that Lord 
Byron, like all those who pursue* the 
trade of vilifying and ridiculing o- 
thm, possesses a distempered sensi- 
bility to every thing in the shape of 
retaliation, and omits no opportunity 
•f denouncing that warfare — when 
b*hfanee!f is the object of attack — 
which he gloried in waging against 
others. Of this fact in the mom his- 
tory of such writers, we could give 


some remarkable examples without 
going so far as to Pisa to seek them * 
but for the present we desist. 

Of the otner members of this hate- 
ful confederacy, we shall say but lit- 
tle. Hunt cannot fall, either in our 
estimation or in that of any other 
person ; and as to Atheist Shelley, 
he has gone, with all his imperfec- 
tions on his head, to his account. 
The former only labours in his na- 
tural element, when vilifying the re- 
ligious and political institutions of 
that country which, having too long 
endured him, is now happily rid of 
bis personal presence : the latter has 
written himself an Atheist with his 
own hand ; .and, dead though he be, 
we must take the liberty to treat him 
as such. His share in the present 
abortion, however, is but small, and 
the little we have is as silly a piece 
of mystification as it was possible for 
a mere translation to be rendered ; if 
indeed a translation it may be call- 
ed, which translation is none. It is 
with the account given of him in 
the preface that we shall at present 
concern ourselves ; and there he is 
described, by that congenial spirit. 
Hunt, we presume, as “ one of the 
noblest of human beings, who had 
more religion in his very differences 
with religion, than thousands of your 
church-and-state-men !” Now, we 
will do Lord Byron the justice to 
say, that we believe him incapable 
of inditing such a piece of detestable 
jesuitical nonsense as this. To place 
it in its true light, however, it may 
be necessary to advert to a single 
passage in the infamous and justly- 
prohibited Queen Mab, In p. 61 of 
that production, the poetry of which 
Lord Byron so much admires, the 
Fairy asserts, “ There is no God;” 
on which we are favoured with a 
long note, where the non-existence 
of a Supreme Being is attempted to be 
demonstrated on what are called, or 
rather miscalled, Metaphysical Prin- 
ciples l IV* This, we should imagine, 
would be decisive of the religious sen- 
timents of Shelley. But we know, 
moreover, that this unhappy wretch 
gloried in the epithet of Atheist, and 
actually wrote the word ’A after 
his name in the Album of an inn at 
Mont- Au vert; the mentioning of 
which circumstance in company af- 
ter his return from Switzerland, led 
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Lord Byron, in a note to one of 
his lumoering tragedies, or preach* 
meets on the Unities, to accuse Mr 
Southey of “ scattering abroad ea- 
. lumnies, knowing them to be such, 
against himself and others His 
“ differences with religion," then, 
amounted to this, that he denied — 
for we do not think he could possibly 
disbelieve — the existence of a Supreme 
Being, the Creator and Governor of 
all things, and consequently the pro* 
per and only object of human wor- 
ship and adoration. To prevent all 
possibility of doubt, however, let us 
quote at length the passage from 
Queen Mab above alluded to : 

There is no Gbd ! 

Nature confirms the faith his death-groan 
seal'd ; 

Let heaven and earth, let man’s revolving 
race. 

His ceaseless generations, tell their tale ; 
Let every port, depending on the chain 
That links it to the whole, point to the 
hand 

That graps its term ! let every seed that 
falls. 

In silent eloquence unfold the store 
Of argument : infinity within. 

Infinity without, belie creation ? 

The extxminabic spirit it contains 
Is nature's only God ; but human pride 
Is skilfUl to invent most serious names, 
To hide its ignorance.” 

Here, then, is Atheism — rank A- 
theism — boldly and explicitly avow- 
ed, and, what is more, an attempt 
— a miserable enough one, to be sure 
— made to defend it by argument , or 
something like it. Such persons as 

• To this accusation Mr Southey re- 
plied by “ a direct and positive denial .” 
w With regard to the 4 others’ (says Mr S.) 
whom his Lordship accuses me of calum- 
niating, I suppose he alludes to a party 
of his friends, whose names I found writ* 
ten in the Album at Mont-Auvert, with 
an avowal o/’Atheisx annexed, in Greek, 
and an indignant comment in the same 
language, underneath it. Those names, 
with that avowal and the commcfot, I 
~ transcribed in my note-book, and spoke 
of the circumstance on my return. If I 
had published it, the gentleman in ques- 
tion would not. have thought himself 
slandered, by having that recorded of him 
which he has so often recorded of himself 
Southey's Reply to Lord Byton, 
January 5, 1822. 


possess the book • — and we trust they 
are few in number — wiU find that 
the reason of this wretch is as feeble 
and contemptible as his professions 
are audacious and unreserved. This 
we say with reference both to the 
above passage and to the metaphy- 
sics of the note. Both are filled, ei- 
ther with nonsense, raving, or mys- 
tification, which last is, with the Sa- 
tanic School generally, held as an 
irrefragable proof of original genius, 
and of great depth and intensity of 
mind. Were the subject less awful or 
important, however, the most super- 
ficial reader might safely indulge in 
a smile of complacent, good-humour- 
ed contempt, for the man who could, 
in sober earnestness, talk of a link 
“ pointing to a hand that grasps a 
term,” of a seed “ unfolding a store 
of argument in silent eloquence,'’ 
and of the “ ex terminable spirit of 
creation being nature's only God T 
while, in the 6ame breath, he had 
declared that “ infinity belied crea- 
tion;” and a little before that, no- 
thing could possibly be “ extemiM' 
ble, or perish. Mr Shelley's “ dif- 
ferences with religion," therefore J 
were of the most radical description ; 
and we may be allowed to ask, Hw 
much religion can that man hare, 
who positively assures us Jiathe ho 
none at all ? — who denies the being 
of a God, and, by consequence, the 
necessity, utility, or reasonableness 
of worshipping him? We cannot 
take upon ourselves to estimate ma- 
thematically the quantity of religion 
of “ church-and-state-men,” hut we 
presume they, at least, believe in a 
God, and acknowledge their obliga- 
tion to worship him, how much soever 
tKfeir practice may differ from their 
profession. Now, if Mr Shefl cyhid 
more religion than this, it wmdd 
have been but fair to have teldv 
in what his religion consisted— hy 
what denomination it was known-* 
and how its quantity, as cootmtod 

* If our possessing and qsotisgM 
such a book as this, even white 
cate its perusal by others, hco^jsldOi 
we answer. That it is sornetinHiamm 
sary to study the nature of potent* 
we may be the better able to 
their fatal operation, when tteytefthf 
either intentionally or acrirteotsfly 
nistered. 
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with that of “ church-and-stato- 
men ” was to be measured. But 
by what rule is it pro veil, or rather 
loaned, that “ church-and-state- 
men,” or, in other words, all thoee 
who are attached to our present fonn 
of government, are either Atheists — 
which they must be. if they have 
less religion than Shelley — or, at the 
best, rank hypocrites, who pretend 
to reverence wnat they do not believe, 
in order to promote base and selfish 
ends? We know something about 
Shelley's religion, from the best pos- 
sible authority — himself; but what 
did this glib-tongued Prefacer know 
about the religion of those whom he 
dishonours by a comparison with an 
tvowed Atheist? We admit that it 
is difficult for a rake or a harlot to 
believe in the existence of continence 
or chastity; and perhaps upon this 
principle the writer before us pro- 
ceJda. If he does, the reader will 
judge for himself of the value of his 
dogmas, without any suggestion of 
ours. But Shelley, forsooth, was 
M one of the noblest of human be- 
ings P We admit that he has prov- 
ed one of the most unfortunate, as 
we have reason to think he was one 
of the most unhappy. But on what 
grounds was this “ nobleness" of 
character ascribed to him? Was 
it because he denied the God that 
made trim* and ridiculed the insti- 
tution of marriage, with every re- 
straint that opposed the promiscuous 
intercourse of the sexes? Was it 
because but we will not drag for- 

ward the life of a man, who has gone 
to that place where his doubts are 
already solved, and his state eternally 
and irrevocably fixed ! 

We have already intimated onr be- 
lief that this Preface is from the clas- 
sic pen of Mr Hunt ; so, we think, 
k the letter from Pisa, of which more 
non. Let us, for a moment, turn 
onr attention to the literary profes - 
terns contained in the former : 

“ Whatever," says the Ex-editor 
of the Examiner, “ may be our luck 
to turn out y we at least wave our 
privilege of having the way prepared 
tor us by our own mouth-pieces, — 
by words with long tails , and anti- 
theses two and two and then the 
ily rogue, as if to steal a march upon 
hm readers, commences “ mouth- 
piece" without more ado, and blows 


away at a ftirious rate, the interludes 
being very properly filled up by flings 
ing a little dirt in the face of sundry 
eminent and distinguished indivi- 
duals — “ church-and-state-men " — 
with less “ religion," of course, than 
that “ noblest of human beings," the 
late Percy Bysshe Shelley ! Ex au- 
ribuSy vel pot ius ex rudeudo, asinunt. 
In the very commencement of the 
second paragraph, the animal betrays 
itself : “ We ar e forced to be prefa- 
tory whether we would or no." Who 
“ forced" you, Mr Hunt ? — pray tell 
us that : and how comes it that you 
are such a blockhead, as not to know 
the effect of the tenses of a common 
English verb? A young Hunt of 
nine years’ growth would deserve to 
be breeched for writing “ would " 
where you have set it down, ancl 
where any man but yourself would 
have written “ will." We are next 
informed, that " religion, (the Chris- 
tian, of course,) even when it is in 
earnest, (whicn is very seldom,) 
means — the most ridiculous and un- 
tenable notions of the Divine Be- 
ing," or, in most cases, “nothing 
but the Bench of Bishops;** that 
“ nine- tenths of all the intelligent 
men in the world," including, of 
course, Mr Ex-editor Hunt, are alive 
to the absurdities of the present sys- 
tems of religion and morals, and as 
firmly resolved to oppose them as the 
Pisan Duumvirate ; and that you are 
willing, on certain conditions, “ to 
accept the title of enemies to reli- 
gion, morals, and legitimacy, and to 
do your duty with all becoming pro- 
faneness accordingly." This almost 
looks like candour on your part — a 
virtue for which we certainly gave 
ou little credit ; and we shall shew, 
y and by, that you have not for- 
feited, or been unmindful of your 
pledge. To clench the thing, how- 
ever, you conclude with the follow- 
ing very sensible imprecations : “ God 
defend us from the piety of thinking 
him (what him?) a monster! God 
defend us from the morality of slaves 
and turn-coats, and from the legiti- 
macy of half-a-dozen lawless old 
gentlemen, to whom, it seems, hu- 
man nature is an estate in fee!" 
We may remark here, as a very 
slight oversight, that it is not very 
consistent on your part to call on 
God to defend you, seeing you deny 
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his existence; and to defend you 
from what ? — why, “ from the piety 
of thinking him a monster !” As to 
the “ morality of slaves and turn- 
coats,” again, we humbly think that 
it can hardly he rated lower than 
“ the morality” of a knot of atheisti- 
cal coxcombs, who have declared war 
on all the bulwarks and pillars of so- 
cial order, and who are only saved 
from sinking into utter insignificance 
and contempt, by having attracted to 
their side and their fellowship a ge- 
nius of the first rank, whom tney are 
labouring hardly, and, as it would 
seem, successfully, to brutalize and 
degrade to their own level. 

You then proceed to assure the 
public, that your work is “not politi- 
cal and this you prove after' the 
following fashion, by the Rule of 
False : 

44 Ay, ay,** interrupts some old club- 
house Gentleman, in a buff waistcoat and 
red face,— 44 Now you talk sense. Ex- 
tremes meet. Verbntn Sat. I am a Li- 
beral myself, if you come to that, and 
devilish liberal I am. I gave, for in- 
stance, five guineas out of the receipts of 
my sinecure to the Irish sufferers; but 
that is between ourselves. You mean, 
that there are good hearty fellows in all 
parties, and that the great business is to 
balance them properly ; — to let the peo- 
ple talk, provided they do no harm, and 
to let Governments go on as they do, 
have done, and will do for ever. Good, 
— good. I’ll take in your journal my- 
self ; — here’s to the success of it only 
don’t make it too violent, you rogues ; — 
don’t spoil the balance. (God ! I’ve spilt 
my bumper !) Cut up Southey as 
much as you please. We all think him 
os great a coxcomb as you do, and he 
bores us to death ; but spare the King 
and the Ministers, and all that, particu- 
larly Lord Castleueagh and the Duke 
of Wellington. D — d gentlemanly 
fellow, Castle&eagii, as you know $ 
and besides he’s dead. Shocking thing— 
shocking. It was all nonsense about his 
being so cold-hearted, and doing Ireland 
so much harm. He was the most gen- 
tlemanly of men. Wars must be carried 
on ; Malthus has proved that millions 
must be slaughtered from time to time. 
The nonsense about that is as stupid as 
the cry about the game-laws and those 
infernal villains the poachers, who ought 
all to be strung up like hares : and as to 
I r dandy it is flying in the face of Provi- 
dence to think that such horrible things 


could happen there, and to be prevented 
by earthly means, — earthly means, Sb. 
Lord Castleueagh himself referred us 
to Providence in all there anavoidtefaie 
matters, and he was right ; — bat to think 
pf bis cutting his own throat— Good God ! 
so very gentlemanly a man, and in the 
height of his power ! It is truly shock- 
ing ! As to Wellington, he’s not so 
gentlemanly a man, certainly ; but, then, 
neither is Canning, if you come to that. 
He cannot make speeches, 1 own; but 
no more can the King, or my Lord Ma- 
ryborough, or a hundred other emi- 
nent characters ; and he does not make 
such cursed awkward blunders as poor 
Castlereagh used to do. He has not 
got a very wise look, they say ; but— f 
don’t know, — it’s soldier-like, I think : 
and if you come to that, what a strong* 
fellow old Blucher looked, and Su- 
warrow, and all those; and between ! 
ourselves, the reigning Monarch* si* a ret j 
of as common-looking gentry as you’d , 
wish to see in a summer’s day ; so l 
don’t know what people would have. 
No, no — you really mustn’t speak agwnet j 
Wellington. Besides, he prosecutes.** j 

Bating the common swearing here j 
introduced, and which was no doaht 1 
intended to supply the place of few 
ready and available embellishment*, i 
we take this to be one of the gross est | 
and most vulgar pieces of bedlam I 
scurrility which we ever had the J 
misfortune to read ; and withal so ; 
perfectly silly, that it excites com- j 
migration for the poor, morbid, gro- 
velling wretch, wno, in the a tree 
breath in which he assures us flat 
his work is “ not political,” inter- 
lards it with a piece of msme vitu- 
peration against some of the mo?t 
distinguished names of which the 
country can boast ; not forgetting to 
gloat over the melancholy catastro- 
phe which deprived the country 
the services, such as they were, of 
Lord Londonderry, and societv ot 
one of the most amiable and kind- 
hearted of men. But mark the con- 
sistency of this hell-fire crew ! Little 
do they think how their triumph 
may be marred, by turning 
own weapons against themselves- 
Did not Whitbread die by his own 
hand, as well as Lord Londonderry ? 
Did not the lamented Sir Samuel 
Romilly terminate his existence in 
the same manner ? And who knows 
how Mr Leigh Hunt himself nwi 
yet take it into his head to cut all eoc- 
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•fiction with this sublunary world ? 
We do not mention the fates of these 
two illastriotis men with any irreve- 
KDt or sarcastic feeling — quite the 
rwene. Our purpose is to show the 
supreme folly and wickedness of 
drawing any inference from the me- 
hncholy result of a diseased tem- 
perament: for, if an act prompted 
by inanity, is to prove that Lord 
Caitlereagh was one of the worst of 
men, pray, what must it prove in 
tbe ease of Whitbread and Romil- 
ly? It is but a poor justification of 
such conduct to allege, as is here 
done, that the Courier said, when 
the unhappy Shelley was lost on the 
coast of Italy — ■“ Mr Percy Shelley, 
a writer of infidel poetry, was drown- 
ed.” One act of brutal hard-heart- 
edness is no justification for retalia- 
ting by another, any more than the 
commission of theft by one man jus- 
tifies the plundered person in steal- 
ing by way of indemnification. Be- 
tides, it is strictly true that Mr Shel- 
ley was "a writer of infidel,” or ra- 
ther atheistical, “ poetry and it 
could surely be no outrage to his 
memory to describe him, when dead, 
by those epithets which, when alive, 
wd hi Ittyrot kou Svl xloyl tifgxo/xt- 
««» he laboured so hard to earn, 
and was so ambitious to appro- 
priate. As to the brutal, black- 
guard epigrams at the end of this ill- 
tarred jumble of “ Verse and Prose 
from the South,” on the melancholy 
feath of the British Minister, we 
ensign them to the loathing and ab- 
horrence of generous and well-princi- 
pled men of all parties, who, we are 
“wired, will treat them with a just 
ncasure of the contempt which their 
uthor, or authors, have so liberally 
anied. But we have dwelt too long 
® this prefatory garbage : let us dis- 
use of it at once, by inserting the 
“flowing sample of the mock-heroic: 

Be present, then, and put life into our 
■°rk, ye Spirits, not of the Gavestones 
nd the Despensers, but of the John 
’Gacnts, the Wicxliffes, and the 
Kaccim ; — be present, not the slaves 
jd sycophants of King Henry the 
%tith (whose names we have forgotten) 
at the Henry Howards, the Sur- 
***,’ and the Wyatts ; — be present, 

* ye othec rapscallions and u booing** 
Mesof the court of King Jamie, hut 
' Buchanans and ye Walter Ra- 
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LE10IU ; — he present, not ye bed-cham- 
ber lords, Hogging-hoys, and mere soldiers, 
whosoever ye are, from my Lord Thin- 
gumee in King Charles's time, down 
to the immortal Duke of What’s-his- 
name now flourishing ; but the Her- 
berts, the II ctchinsons, the Lockes, 
the Popes, and the Petebboroughs; 
— be present, not ye miserable tyrants, 
slaves, bigots, or turncoats of any party, 
not ye Lauds or ye Lauderdales, ye 
Legitimate Pretenders, (for so ye must 
now be called), ye Titus Oateses, 
Bedlows,Gardinbrs,Sacheverells, 
and Southeys ; but ye Miltons and 
ye Marvells, ye Hoadleys, Addi- 
sons, and Steeles, yeSoMERsss, Dor- 
sets, and Priors, and all who have 
thrown light and fife upon man, instead 
of darkness and death ; who have made 
him a thing of hope and freedom, instead 
of despair and slavery ; a being progres- 
sive, instead of a creeping creature retro- 
grade: — if we have no pretensions to 
your genius, we at least claim the merit 
of loving and admiring it, and of longing 
to further its example. 

As to “ The Vision of Judgment" 
by “ Quevedo Redivivus, alias Lord 
Byron,” we have some doubts whe- 
ther we can be justified in polluting 
our pages by such impious and de- 
testable trash. The reader need not 
be told that the object is to ridicule 
the ill-starred but well-intentioned 
performance of a similar title, from 
the pen of the Laureate ; nor will he 
be surprised to learn that the blas- 
phemy and impurity with which it is 
so pregnant, are all made subservient 
to tbe master purpose — the demoli- 
tion of the obnoxious Southey, whom 
Lord Byron appears to dreau and de- 
test nearly in equal degrees. It is in 
the stanza of Beppo and Don Juan ; 
but vastly inferior to either, in every 
quality, save profligacy. Here there 
are no redeeming bursts of reluctant 
eloquence— no splendid, over-master- 
ing, and subduing descriptions — no 
glimpses of transcendant genius or 
irrepressible feeling — no struggles of 
insulted Nature to vindicate her pre- 
rogatives, and prove that the heart of 
the writer is still, in some things, hu- 
man. Even the hard-heartedness 
and villainy of Don Juan was some- 
times forgotten, if not atoned for, 
in the splendid confiscations of a 
lofty and commanding intellect ; and 
we believe there are few readers 
whose hearts have not acknowledged 
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die almost superhuman power dis- 
played in die description of the ship- 
wreck, and of the death of the Aus- 
trian officer who had fallen under the 
stiletto of a midnight assassin. Here, 
however, there are no such aton- 
ing attributes or accompaniments. 
“ The Vision of Judgment" is one 
blank, frozen, unvaried, and unvar- 
nished piece of heartless atrocity and 
cold-blooded ruffianism, in which 
every generous and honourable feel- 
ing of the heart is outraged, — hu- 
man nature scoffed at, — the memory 
of an aged Monarch insulted, — the 
faith of Christians derided, — and 
the foulest, and, let us add, die low- 
est abuse flung at the head of a man 
of amiable manners, great learning, 
and irreproachable life. Let us be- 
gin at tne beginning, and take the 
nret five stanzas as a sample of the 
manner in which this patrician poet 
labours to turn sacred things into ri- 
dicule. 

Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate. 

His keys were rusty, and the lock was 
dull. 

So little trouble had been given of late ; 
Not that the place by any means was 
full, 

But since the Gallic era u eighty-eight,” 
The devils had ta’en a longer, stronger 
pull, 

And “ a pull altogether,” as they say 
At sea — which drew most souls another 
way. ' 

The angels all were singing out of tune, 
And hoarse with having little else to do 
Excepting to wind up the sun and moon, 
Or curb a runaway young star or two, 
Or wild colt of a comet, which too soon 
Broke out of bounds o’er the ethereal 
blue, 

Splitting some planet with its playful tail, 
As boats are sometimes by a wanton whale. 

The guardian seraphs had retir’d on high, 
Finding their charges past all care be- 
low ; 

Terrestrial business fill’d nought in the 
sky 

Save the recording angel’s black bureau ; 
Who found, indeed, the facts to multiply 
With such rapidity of vice and woe. 
That he had stripp’d off both his wings in 
quills. 

And yet was in arrear of human ills. 

His business so augmented of late years. 
That he was forced, against his will, no 
doubt, 


(Just like those dierubc^arJdy miaisicre,) 

For some resource to turn himself about. 
And claim the help of his ce lestial peers, 

To aid him ere he should be quite worn 
out 

By the increas’d demand for bis remarks ; 
Six angels and twelve saints were named 
his clerks. 

This was a handsome board— at least for 
heaven ; 

And yet they had even then enoqgh to 
do, 

So many conquerors* care were daily dri- I 
ven. 

So many kingdoms fitted up anew ; 
Each day, too, slew its thousands six or 
seven, 

Till at the crowning carnage, Waterloo, 
They threw their pens down in divine 
disgust — 

The page was so besmear’d with blood 
and dust. 

* So much for the Atheistical blas- 
phemer : let us now show how na- 
turally and happily the Jacobinic 
blended with the Infidel. 

Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate, 

And nodded o’er his keys ; when lo ! 
there came 

A wond'rous noise he had not heard of 
late — 

A rushing sound of wind, and stream, 
and flame ; 

In short, a roar of things extremely great. 

Which would have made aught save a 
saint exclaim ; 

But he, with first a start, and then a wmk. 
Said, “ There’s another star gone out, 1 
think !” 

But ere he could return to his repnae, 

A cherub flapp’d his right wii^g o’er 
his eyes — 

At which Saint Peter yawn’d, and rubb’d 
his nose : 

“ Saint porter,” said the Angd, u pri- 
thee rise !” 

Waving a goodly wing, which glow’d, as 
glow's 

An earthly peacock’s tail, with heaves* 
ly dyes ; 

To which the Saint replied, u Well, what’* 
the matter ? 

“ Is Lucifer come back with all this clat- 
ter?” 

u No,” quoth the Cherub ; M George the 
Third is dead.” 

“ And who is George the Third ?* re- 
plied the Apo6tle ; 

“ What George 9 what Third 9" M Tbt 
Ring of England,” said 

The Angel. “ Well ? he wont find tingi 
to jostle 
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“ Bte on has w»j ; imt does he wear hit 
head ? 

M Beca use the last we saw hers had a 
tussle, 

** And ne’er would hare got into heaven’s 
good graces, 

44 Had he not flung his head in all our frees. 

u He was, if I remember, king of Prance ; 

44 That head of his, which could not 
keep a crown 

44 On earth, jet ventur’d in my face to 
advance 

“ A claim to those of martyrs — like 
my own; 

u If I had had my sword, as I had once 
When I cut ears off, 1 had cut him 
down ; 

44 Bat having but my keyt, and not my 
brand, 

u I only knock’d his head from out his 
hand. 

** And then he set up such a headless howl, 

M That all the saints came out, and 
took him in ; 

* And there he sits by St Paul, cheek by 

jowl ; 

“ That fellow Paul — the parvenu I 
The skin 

* Of Saint Bartholomew, which makes 

his cowl 

tt In heaven, and upon earth redeem’d 
his sin 

u So as to make a martyr, never sped 

44 Better than did this weak and wooden 
head. 

44 Bat had it come up here upon its shoul- 
ders, 

44 There would have been a different 
tale to tell ; 

44 Thn-fellow feeling in the saints be- 
holders 

44 Seems to have acted on them like a 
spell, 

“ And so this very foolish head heaven 
solders 

44 Back on its trunk : it may be very 
well, 

41 And seems the custom here to over- 
throw 

14 Whatever has been wisely done below.” 

The Angel answer’d, 44 Peter! do not 
pout; 

44 The king who comes has head and 
all entire, 

44 And never knew much what it was 
about — 

44 He did as doth the puppet— by its 
win, 

u And will be judged- like all the rest no 
doubt: 

44 My business and your own is not to 
inquire 

VOL. XI. 
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44 Into such matters, but to mind our 
cue— 

44 Which istoactaswearebidto do.” 


We shall next show our readers 
after what fashion the political and 
private life of our late venerable Sove- 
reign are described, by this expatri- 
ated scion of the Aristocracy. 

44 He came to his sceptre, young ; he 
leaves it, old : 

44 Look to the state in which he found 
his realm, 

44 And left it ; and his annals too behold, 

44 How to a minion first he gave the 
helm ; 

44 How grew upon his heart a thirst for 
gold, 

44 The beggar’s vice, which can but 
overwhelm 

44 The meanest hearts ; and for the rest, 
hut glance 

44 Thine eye along America and France ! 

44 *Tis true, he was a tool from first to 
last ; 

44 (I have the workmen safe) ; but as 
a tool 

44 So let him be consumed ! From out the 
past 

44 Of ages, since mankind have known 
the rule 

44 Of monarchs — from the bloody rolls 
amass’d 

44 Of sin and slaughter — from the Cae- 
sar’s school, 

44 Take the worst pupil ; and produce a 
reign 

44 More drench’d with gore, more cum- 
ber’d with the slain ! 

44 He ever warr’d with freedom and the 
free : 

44 Nations as men, home subjects, fo- 
reign foes, 

44 So that they utter’d the word 4 Liberty I’ 

44 Found George the Third their first 
opponent. Whose 

44 History was ever stain’d, as his will be, 

44 With national and individual woes ? 
44 I grant his household abstinence ; I 
grant 

44 His neutral virtues, which most mo- 
narchs want ; 

44 1 know he was a constant consort; own 

44 He was a decent sire, and middling 
lord. 

44 All this is much and most upon a throne; 

44 As temperance, if at Apitius’ bond, 
44 Is more than at an anchorite’s supper 
shown. 

44 1 grant him all the kindest can accord; 

4 F 
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44 And this was well dor him, but not foe 
those 

44 Millions who found him what oppres- 
sion chose. 

“ The new world shook him off; the old 
yet groans 

M Beneath what he and his prepared, if 
not 

44 Completed ; he leaves heirs on many 
thrones 

44 To all his vices, without what begot 
44 Compassion for him— his tame virtues $ 
drones 

44 Who sleep, or desposts who have now 
forgot 

44 A lesson which shall be re-taught them, 
wake 

44 Upon the throne of Earth ; but let 
them quake ! 

44 Five millions of the primitive, who hold 

44 The faith which makes ye great on 
earth, implored 

44 A port of that vast all they held of old,— 

44 Freedom to worship — not alone your 
Lord, 

44 Michael, but you, and you. Saint Peter ! 
Cold 

44 Must be your souls, if you have not 
abhorr’d 

44 The foe to Catholic participation, 

44 In all the licence of a Christian nation. 

44 True f he allow’d them to pray God ; 
but as 

44 A consequence of prayer, refused the 
law 

44 Which would have placed them upon 
the same base 

44 With those who did not hold the 
saints in awe.” 

But here Saint Peter started from his place. 

And cried, 44 You may the prisoner 
withdraw s 

44 Ere Heaven shall ope her portals to this 
Guelf, 

44 While I am guard, may I be damn’d 
myself! 

The Accusers are, of course, called 
forward in imitation of the proto- 
type, and Jack Wilkes is first sum- 
moned: he, however, declines the 
odious task assigned him ; and the 
next in order evoked is Junius. The 
description of the phantom, for such 
he is, of “ Old Stat Nominia Umbra,'* 
is the best and only endurable por- 
tion of the poem. 

44 Call Junius !” From the crowd a Sha- 
dow stalk’d. 

And at the name there was a general 
squeeze. 


So that the very 'ghosts do longer mik’d 

In comfort, at their own tonal ease, 

But wen all camm’d, and janun’d (but 
to be baulk’d. 

As we shall see) and jostled hands and 
knees. 

Like wind compress’d and pent within a 
bladder, 

Or like a human cholic, which is redder. 

The Shadow came ! a tall, thin, gimy. 
hair’d figure. 

That look’d as it bad been a shade os 
earth; 

Quick in its motions, with an air of vigour, 

But nought to mark its breeding or its 
birth : 

Now it wax’d little, then again grew big- 1 
ger, 

With now an air of gloom, or savage 
mirth ; 

But as you gazed upon its features, they 

Changed every instant— to wfai, note 
could say. 

The more intently the ghosts gazed, the 
less 

Could they distinguish whose the fea- 
tures were ; 

The Devil himself seem’d puzzled even 
to guess : 

They varied like a dream— now hoe, 
now there; 

And several people swore from out the 
press. 

They knew him perfectly ; and one 
could swear 

He was his father ; upon which MK fc n 

Was sure he was his mother’s cousin’s 
brother: 


Another, that he was a duke, or kiwgU, 
An orator, a lawyer, or a print, 

A nabob, a man-midwife ; but t be wight 
Mysterious changed his counteonffd 
least 

As oft as they their minds: tftwqgjh la 
full sight 

He stood, the puzzle only was in c reas ’d; 
The man was a phantasmagoria in 
Himself — he was so volatile and thin ! 


The moment that you had pronounced 
him one, 

Presto ! his face changed, and he was 
another ; 

And when that change was hardly vd 
pot on. 

It varied, till I don’t think Hi 0wm 
mother 

(If that he had a mother) woul d barren 

Have known, he shifted softrun obi 
to t'other. 

Till guessing from a pleasure grew a Ink, 

At this epistolary 44 iron mask.” 
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44 Three g en tl emen at once,** (as sagely 

Goed Mrs Malaprop ;) then you might 
deem 

That he was not even one ; now many 
rays 

Were flashing round him; and now a 
thick steam 

Hid him from sight— like fogs on Lon- 
don days . 

Now Bnrke, now Took e, he grew to peo- 
ple’s fancies. 

And certes often Kke Sir Philip Francis. 

We shall not add to the circula- 
te of the blackguard ribaldry a- 
gainat Mr Southey, by extracting it: 
as to Che good Idng, he, it seems, 
tt slipped into heaven'* in the confu- 
te, and ilia Lordship tells us he left 
him — where we much fear he will 
never see him more — “ practising 
the hundredth psalm!” Such is this 
long-talked of effort of patrician ven- 
geance — furious, fatuous, impious, 
abortive, and breathing through- 
out the spirit of that being from 
whose name Lord Byron's school 
has been so aptly designed. To Mr 
Southey it is a decided triumph ; 
but a triumph he will not enjoy; 
lor he is too good, and too religious 
a nan, not to deplore that his enemy 
should have indicated the force of 
the reproof administered to him by 
such a retaliation — by such an insult, 
equally to Heaven and man. It 
is not by attacks like this that his 
literary fame will ever be damaged. 
As to that which we are confident he 
values more dearly — his moral cha- 
racter — this wretched parody is the 
only compliment it could have recei- 
ved from the noble bead and founder 
of “ The Satanic School." We are 
not the panegyrists of Mr 8outbey : 
but in stating that we esteem his ta- 
lents and learning, and reverence his 
unblemished character, we discharge 
i dutj which we owe to truth and to 
linearity. No man has ever been so 
systematically and perseveringly abu- 
sed, who deserved it so little, or who 
baa resented it less ; and it is dis- 
graceful to the age in which we live, 
hat the shafts of slander and obi o- 
juy should be so incessantly levelled 
igainst a man of unobtrusive man- 
ners, and quiet domestic virtues. 
As to his literary reputation, had he 
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never written ant thing but his 
“ Life of Nelson, be would have 
been entitled to a proud position 
among living authors. 

The next production is a Letter to 
the Editor of the British Review, in- 
tended, of course, to be pithy, biting, 
and sarcastic, but in reality, perplex- 
ed, prosy, indefinite, ana vague to 
an uncommon degree. It is quite 
worthy of the Confederacy, and of 
Wortly Clutterbuck, alias Lord By- 
ron. “ The Florentine Lovers" is 
below the level of any of the more re- 
spectable Magasines of the day, and 
had it been offered to any of their 
Editors for insertion, roust, we are 
sure, have been rejected. “ Rhyme 
and Reason" is more endurable, but, 
as a jeu <T esprit, not very original 
or very witty. By the way, how it 
should have been christened “ Rhyme 
and Reason ," puzzles us not a little. 
There may be some humour in con- 
jecturing the meaning of a poem or 
set of rhymes, by merely attending 
to the terminal words; but what 
“ reason" has to do with the matter 
we do not well perceive. The wit of 
the thing, if wit there be in it, is of 
the small kind ; and as to the reason, 
perhaps that may be obvious to those 
who have the happy faculty of de- 
tecting the wit. The " Letter from 
Pisa" is more tolerable ; and though 
the style be in the highest degree con- 
ceited and affected, and occasionally 
very inaccurate, the description is, 
upon the whole, good, ana there is 
something upon which the mind can 
take hold. The predominating spi- 
rit of “ The Liberal" is, however, 
visible enough, and the petulancy 
with which Mr Forsyth, one of the 
closest thinkerawho ever visited Italy, 
is mentioned, reflects nothing but 
disgrace on the shallow coxcomb who 
talks so cavalierly of an able and 
acute writer — the sterling bullion of 
whose work forms so strong a con- 
trast to the frippery and tinsel of the 
(t Verse and rrose from the South." 
To preserve the character of the book 
for consistency, however, Mr F. is 
first described as “ extremely unfit 
for a critic in Italy," and a little af- 
ter, quoted as an indisputable autho- 

e objection made to this inge- 
nious traveller is certainly a curious 
one — %f an affectation of ultra good 
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cense /** This, we take it, is a ape- ffake him, and take a meaning aid 

dec of “ affectation'* as rare as it is life accordingly. Let column obscure 
pardonable, but fortunately has no column, as in a mmHitudr ef men ; 
existence, in the present instance, let arch strain upon arch, ms if too* 
except in the brain of Mr Leigh cend to heaven ; let there be Infinite 
Hunt, who shows, to our complete details, conglomerations, mysteries, 
satisfaction, that he, at least, can- lights , darknesses; and let the 
not be accused of the fault here in- birth of a new soul be wkllaxp 
cheated. In point of fact, no man worthily celebrated, ix the 
was ever freer from “ affectation'* midst of all !** This defies all com- 
of any sort than Mr Forsyth. But ment, and, we should think, isos 
even if the charge were well-found- little risk of being translated: hot we 
ed, which it is not, it would be less are soon favoured with a more in id- 
culpable than “ an affectation of ul- ligible piece of information. “ The 
tra nonsense" of which Mr Hunt is materials of heaven and hell are the 
so frequently guilty, and which he same. Yes; and a very fine piece of 
mistakes for smartness and fine wri- moral theology might be made oat of 
ting. It may be proper to produce their sameness, always omitting the 
one or two examples. “ The secret brute injustice of eternalpumshmentr 
principle# common to all the arts “ Aye, there's the rub “ the bnite 
and sciences, affect the mind (he as- injustice of eternal punishment" we 
sures us) like a sort of iruiudiltle mu- grant would make but a sorry addi- 
sic." What sort of music is that ¥ tion to the joys of heaven ; and w t 
A roan possessed of a very small por- arc here assured, that “ the rootemk 
tion of “ ultra good sense," would of heaven and hell are the me 
be inclined to believe that the very an allegation, however, which we 
being and essence of music consisted cannot bring ourselves to believe* iffl 
in its being audible, and that, had we are once assured, by some mem 
mankind been created without the or other, of the ultimate salvation sf 
organ of hearing, there could have the Pisan Confederacy : in that ewe 
been no " concord of sweet sounds." the doctrine would certainly bccred- 
A blind man, we are told, is no judge ible. To argue with this atheinti- 
of colours ; but it seems a deaf man cal rhapsodist, would be to Iomt 
may be a very competent judge of his madness, and countenance k« 
music — at least “ inaudible music." profanity: but a rational crests* 
What should we think, had we been would see no more “ brute injnrt*" 
told, as we might have been, that the in the Deity punishing the mans w 
secret principles common to all the arts the wicked hereafter, than in C«* 
and sciences “ affect the mind like a science punishing them in the fie* 
sort of invisible colour ?** And yet this sent state ; and with him, the qiw- 
is not a whit more absurd or nonsen- tion would turn, not on the eW 
sical than the notable allegation above to punish, which is proved If m 
quoted. Moreover, what have “ the fact, but on the limit of the panbl- 1 
secret principles" of the sciences — ment ; and we might then | 

geometry, for example — to do with upon the opponents of thisdofid** 
music, whether audible or inaudible ? so explicitly laid down in the tkPp 
As we are talking of nonsense, tures, and whether they be Uidsum 
we may as well present our read- lists or Infidels, to prove what f** 
ers with another piquant specimen, iity or duration of punishme nt*** 
seasoned though it be with a very auisite, in order mat the “ 
liberal allowance of the usual in- done in our days of nature^ Mf ^ 
gradient — blasphemy : — “ It ( f a re- burnt and purged away;** aadfctjjj 
ligious sentiment’) forms a beauty next place, to tell us what saia 
of itself, and gives even mediocrity punishment is necessary to p l>* 
a sort of abundance of intention, that criminal in the same situation 
looks like the wealth of genius . The he stood with regard to cooadmMj 
materials take leave of materiality, say nothing of his Maker, 
and crowd together into a worship of committed the crime: fetit! 
their own. It is no longer, ‘ let every done, it is clear that pnniila— I fl 
thing* only ‘ that lias breath, praise awarded at all, can never atom* J 
the Lord; but let every thing else We crave tobeindhdgadorfT^* 1 * 
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mother extract, because it is a ca- 
rious one, and exhibits a new method 
of proving a panegyric. The Italian 
character seems to be a great favour- 
ite with Mr Hunt. We have heard 
that the Pisan ladies are exceedingly 
obliging, and the husbands any thing 
but jealous. The passage in question 
is as follows: — “ An Italian an- 
noys you neither with his pride, like 
an Englishman, nor his vanity, like 
a Frenchman. He is quiet and na- 
tural, self-possessed, without wrap- 
ring himself up in a sulky corner, 
(of himself?) and ready for cheer- 
fulness without grimace. His frank- 
ness sometimes takes the air of a 
simplicity, at once singularly m/r- 
placcd anil touching .** And this flat- 
tering character is illustrated by the 
following amusing and appropriate 
anecdote : u A young man, who ex- 
hibited a taste for nil good and gene - 
rout sentiments , did not scruple to 
tell me one day, as a matter of course, 
that he made a point of getting ac- 
quainted with the rich families, \turc- 
If to he invited to their houses, and 
partake of their good things ! ! /** 
The “simplicity’* evinced in this de- 
claration was certainly a little “ mis- 
placed,” and must have been “ sin- 
gularly touching” to a subsidised 
Newspaper Editor, living abroad on 
the bounty of an infatuated noble- 
man, to whose vanity he was of course 
panderer ex officio. With regard to 
the mean-spirited dog in question, 
we can inform Mr Hunt, that the 
Greeks called such fellows parasites, 
the English name them toad-eaters, 
or lick-spittles, and all persons of 
any pretensions to breeding or inde- 
pendence, repulse and abhor them as 
the meanest and roost despicable of 
bipeds. But let us hear Mr Forsyth 
on the subject of the Italian charac- 
ter, and, first, of the Plebeians: “ The 
Italian shopkeeper only calculates 
downwards. His sole object is to cheat 
his customers!” The same laudable 
quality he found equally common 
among the other subdivisions of what 
Buonaparte called the popolazzo. Next 
af die Pisan Patricians : “ I would 
impute the low propensities of (Pisan, 
as well as Italian) noblemen (in gene- 
ml) to the gallantry of their mothers. 
Commodus convinced the world that 
he was the son of a gladiator, and 
Italy is still full of Faustina !'* 


But we must have done with 
“ Verse and Prose from the South.*'' 
Lord Byron has now commenced 
Periodicalist ; and really, to tell the 
plain downright truth, he looks any 
thing but formidable. He swaggers 
a bit, to be sure, and blasphemes out 
of all measure ; but that is nearly all. 
He achieves little more. He has nei- 
ther the sword nor the arm of Scan- 
derbeg. Personality appears to be 

forte. We wonder, therefore, that 
he did not think of trying his hand 
in some congenial vehicle already es- 
tablished, rather than set up business 
for himself. There he would have 
found coadjutors experienced in the 
trade — adepts in slander, and unri- 
valled in the knowledge of the aits 
by which it skulks from merited ex- 
posure and punishment. But then he 
could not perhaps have carried his 
beloved Cockneys into the concern ; 
and he would never have done with- 
out them. This explains the seeming 
mystery. In fine, we could not have 
imagined that The Confederacy could 
have produced any thing indicating so 
little wit, talent, or genius ; — so few 
of the resources necessary to keep up 
a periodical to the level of the intelli- 
gence and taste of the day ; — and so 
total an abandonment, not merely of 
principle — for we never accused them 
of any — but of that prudent and be- 
neficial hypocrisy, which masks from 
the common eye opinions and doc- 
trines subversive alike of the great 
laws of social communion and fellow- 
ship here, and of those hopes of a 
more benign and perfect state of be- 
ing, by which good men have, in eve- 
ry age, been sustained and elevated 
under affliction, and bad men check- 
ed and restrained in their career of 
profligacy and crime. 

Jonathan Oldmixon. 

P.S. — Some apology may be neces- 
sary for the use I have made of the 
authoritative critical We. 1 protest, 
Mr Editor, 1 slid into it by chance, 
not intention, and had not the most 
distant thought of invading your pre- 
scriptive rights. At best, it is but a 
fegon de parler, and, in my opinion, 
is less offensive to the ear than the 
eternal recurrence of that sickening 
Ego , which lean hardly endure, even 
in the classical compositions of Du- 
gald Stewart. 
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•T iEBAfTIAN. 

SmnfAX ! when I aw thee last. 

It warn In Desolation's day ! 

As through thy voiceless streets I past. 
Thy piles in heaps of rubbish lay ; 

The roofless fragments of each wall 
Bore many a dint of shell and ball ; 

With blood were all thy gate- ways red. 
And thou — a city of the dead ! 

With fire and sword thy walks were swept; 
Exploded mines thy streets bad heap'd 
fn hills of rubbish ; they had been 
Travers'd by gabion and fascine. 

With cannon low’ring in the rear 
In dark array — a deadly tier — 

Whose thunder clouds, with fiery breath, 
8ent,far around their iron death ! 

The bursting shell, in fragments flung, 
Athwart the skies at midnight sung, 

Or, on its airy pathway rent. 

Its meteors swept the firmament ! 

Thy castle, towering o'er the shore. 
Heel'd on its rock, amidst the roar 
Of thousand thunders — for it stood 
In circle of a fiery flood ; 

And crumbling mosses, fiercely rent 
From its high, frowning battlement. 
Smote by the shot and whistling shell, 
With groan and crash, in ruin fell ! 
Through desart streets the mourner past. 
Midst walls that spectral shadows cast. 
Like some fair spirit weeping o'er 
The faded scenes It lov'd of yore. 

No human voice was heard to bless 
That place of waste and loneliness, 

Have the loud sob that oft would start. 
Convulsive, from her quivering heart. 
Whose waters, rushing from their fount, 
Swift to her throbbing eyes did mount, 
Whence fell those dews of Sorrow's night. 
The roses of her cheek to blight. 

1 saw at eve the night-bird fly, 

And vulture dimly flitting by, 

To revel o’er each morsel stol'n 
From the cold corse— all black and swol'n. 
That on the streets and ramparts lay— 
Of him who perish'd yesterday. 

Of him whose pestilential steam 
Rose reeking on the morning beam — 
Whose fearful fragments, nearly gone. 
Were blackening from the bleaching bone! 

The house-dog bounded o'er each scene, 
Where cisterns had so lately been ; 

Away in frantic haste he sprung. 

And sought to cool his burning tongue 
In vain— for the fountains, refreshing and 
pure. 

With the lifo they cherish'd, had ceas'd 
to endure ! 

He howl’d — and to his famish'd cry 
The dreary echoes gave reply, 

And^ owlet’s dirge, through shadows dim, 
Bolt'd back in tad response to him ! 


THE IEKA1N8 OP OAB&1KL IIU1- 
GREW. 

It's I, Jamie Telfer o* the ftur D o dh e ad , 

And a berried man I trow I be, 

There's naething left F the fair Dodhead, 

But a greeting wife and b ai rni ea three. 

Border BoBod. 

MR EDITOR, 

Little did I suspect, when cheer- 
ily trudging along to the Genml 
Post-Office with my last packet, that 
evils of a deeper dye than Rob Gor- 
don's sins awaited my return. Oh, 
Sir, I have sustained a lose that pos- 
terity will bewail, and the readers 
of your Miscellany grieve to hear. 
May the strength of my right hand 
abiue, and the obsequious quill faith- 
fully do its duty, whilst my poor 
heart endeavours to deliver itself! 
Between the hours of twelve and one 
P. M. I carefully deposited my li- 
terary treasure in the letter-box* an 
act of menialism that a modem gen- 
tleman never stoops to, and therefore 
dispatches his flunky; but the mono- 
syllables can do are such favourites 
of mine, that I really cannot brook 
the idea of employing substitutes, 
when capable of bestirring myself, 
particularly in cases of importance. 
On returning from Lombard Street, 1 
made a dead stand, in order to com- 
mune with my heart on Improprie- 
ty of treating myself to a rural ex- 
cursion, not having beheld green 
grass for three long months. Dul- 
wich, Chelsea, Chalk-farm, and va- 
rious other haunts of the free-born 
citizen, presented themselves in suc- 
cession to my ruminating fancy, bu: 
without making any particular im- 
pression. At length Hornsey Wood 
appeared in all the captivating allure - 
ments of native simplicity, and thi- 
therward my steps were incontinent . * 
directed ; but just as I wheeled ronr.ii 
Sampson Pinafore’s bow-window, ad- 
miring, cn passant , the elegance of hi> 
caps, frills, tuckers, and other fashion- 
able kickmaleeries,out bolted Sawney 
Dunbar from a neighbouring coffee- 
house, seized me by the buttons, au 
assailed mine ear with a volley of 
queries . — “ How's a' wi* ye, Sam ? — 
What news? — Ila’e ye seen Davie 
Peebles since he fought the Lamp- 
lighter ? — Isna that Bonassus a grand 
beast? — When d’ye think Matthew * 
will he at hame again ?— Aye, a) . . 
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Lota's the pkoe for ground and lof- be is usually ealkd “ the bairn wi' 
tj tumbling; but, Oman, the dancing the beard/ In the course of our 
pig bangs a. Weel, what did ye think idle ramble, Sandy beat up the quar- 
o' the Launch V “ Launch i” quoth ters of every north-country aquaint- 
I ; “ I never heard tell oV' “ God’s ance who happened to reside on our 
mercy !” exclaimed Sawney Dunbar, line of march, and such was their 
“ vss ye no at the Launch ? Weel, dread of his merciless palaver, that 
i never heard tell o* sic a fallow, the? denied themselves to a man. 


burying yoursel' amang "brick® and 
mortar, like a city grub, when every 
young chield that had legs to rin on 
took the gate. There was me, and 
Sam Tweddale, and Ben Dawson, 
and a dizsen or aae o' Dumfries lads, 
gotdonn to the water-side just as 
the gaed aff the stocks. O, man, it 
was a grand sight ! 1 never beheld 

the like o’t. Plump she went, and 
m’ ssed we, heels ower head amang 
the ghur, for the rush to see her 1 * 
the water cou’dna be withstood, and 
1 really thought the half o’ us wou’d 
hae been drown'd. Ye never saw 
lie draggled dearies in a’ your born 
days, nor better sport since the Rev. 
Mr Donaldson kirsend ye. But I 
may just as weel speak to a hag 
dog. Deil a doit care ye for a splore. 
Come slang, Sam, and 111 lead ye a 
rigg* So saying, he clutched my 
m, and away we brush'd in quest of 
•dveatures. 

Sandy and I were brought up at 
the foot of Dominie M'Caul, who 
taught us to read the alphabet thus, 
«, tk, ick, id, and so on, being the 
wheat names of A, B, C, D, &c.; 
wd having repeatedly skirl'd under 
thetawaof a certain teacher, who sub- 
fcqsently declared war against the 
Dominie's obsolete lingo, every drub- 
bing we endured, on account of our 
pftesque pronunciation, tended to 
nit our young hearts more and 
tune, until we became sworn bro- 
thers. Dunbar is really a good-heart- 
ed lad, and if he could only contrive 
(•get rid of the chaff that abounds 
hi his corn, 1 dare venture to say, 
that a more companionable fellow 
•sold not be found at large within 
the BtUs of Mortality ; but the teas- 
ing bother of his gew-gaw discourse 
would vex a canonized saint, and the 
delight he takes in patronizing, by 
hit real presence, all manner of drolls, 
•boo rights, and raree-shows, might 
entitle him to a nook in the Wonder- 
ed Magazine, directly opposite that 
of Martin Van Butchell. Such is his 
propensity for childish pastime, that 


On rapping at yonng Bailie Wau- 
chope’s door, 1 distinctly heard one 
of the house-maids call out, “ That’s 
Sawney Dunbar’s knock. Bin up, 
Hannah, and tell him our masters 
no at hame/’ The wench delivered 
her message very correctly, and add- 
ed, by way of luckpenny, that the 
believed Mr Wauchope was gone to 
Brighton, though 1 descried his wor- 
ship eyeing us through the parlour 
blinds, with a smile of thanksgiv- 
ing on his face. He beseeched me, 
with a wink, to be mum, and I 
returned an answer from my eye, 
“ that made the lad right weel con- 
tent." Most willingly would I present 
you, my valued fnend, with a full, 
true, and particular account, of our 
afternoon’s excursion, and gladly em- 
bellish the work with striking like- 
nesses of every deserving item ; but 
really my poor feelings are so very 
feverish, that I dare not venture on 
comic ground, and you will, there- 
fore, have the goodness to be satisfied 
with a very brief sketch. Sawney 
Dunbar and I visited every curiosity 
of this vasty metropolis, natural, un- 
natural, and artificial, from the ram- 
pant lion of the desart, down to the 
cowering field-mouse, and from the 
Savoyard's humble show-box, up to 
the magnificent panorama*, before 
we sat down to dinner at the Wig 
and Watcrspaniel,a house frequented 
by Sandy, more on account of its 

S neer sign, than its good cheer; 
liough 1 must needs declare, in jus- 
tice to a civil, discreet man, that the 
latter was most excellent. My mean- 
ing is simply this: had our landlord’s 
sign -board been decorated with the 
Royal Oak, Thistle and Rose, Horse 


* Mr Killigrew is either shooting with 
the long-bow, or speaking hyperbolically 
— we know not which. It is utterly 
impossible for any human being, how- 
ever long of the leg, to visit all the lions, 
scenic exhibitions, and dancing dolls of 
London, in the course of ah afternoon. 

Editor. 
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and Groom, or any other common- 
place device, his door would never 
nave been darkened by Sawney Dun- 
bar ; but the allurement of a Wig in 
distress, and an adventurous Spaniel 
hastening to its relief, was altogether 
irresistible. 

After tightening our belts with 
boiled mutton, caper sauce, mash'd 
turnips, fried soles, eel dumplings, 
bread, vegetables, and a mug of Barc- 
lay’s genuine, we retired to the great 
room where Mr Dunbar was destined 
to preside as chairman of a “ Free and 
Easy ; but lest I should happen to 
forget, it may be as well to observe, 
whilst the characteristic trait is warm 
in my recollection, that we London- 
ers always make a point of introdu- 
cing by name, into our casual dis- 
course, the good things of this life that 
may have happened to come in con- 
tact with our teeth during the day, — 
a duty, Mr Editor, in which 1 am 
truly sorry to hear that you Edin- 
burghers are extremely remiss ; but 
that b no business of mine. The 
term u Free and Easy” being new to 
me, 1 naturally enough imagined 
that it implied free discussion and 
easy access thereunto, because the 
door was left wide open, and all co- 
mers made welcome. To the best of 
my knowledge, never was a specula- 
tive suppositionist more lucky in his 
conjecture. As the room filled, I 
scrutinized every individual face, in 
order to ascertain Iiow many gentle- 
men from Gotham attended ; but not 
one could I descry whose cast of 
countenance corresponded with my 
private notions of sapience, until a 
sedate young man, who, I have 
since learnt, was Editor of Moore’s 
Almanack, made his appearance, call- 
ed for a rummer of punch, and sat 
him down. He seemed perfectly sen- 
sible of his importance, if I rightly 
construed the dignified glances of liis 
rambling eye, and to all appearance 
would have kept his breatn to cool 
his toddy for some time, had not a 
little cock-sparrow of a fellow chir- 
ruped across the table — “ Charming 
weather. Sir. Pleasant, inviting room- 
ings, chearful noons, and the even- 
ings as cool as cucumbers.*' To 
which the philosopher replied, that 
it was not at all to be marvelled at, 
seeing that he had never beheld his 
heavenly acquaintance in better hu- 


mour. Old Jupiter and his milling 
consort, he observed, were to per- 
fectly well reconciled, that a paid 
domestic thunder was rarely hard. 
Mars was so much imbued with the 
principles of Quakerism, that he had 
actually commanded the greater por- 
tion of his European retainers to 
beat their swords into plougtuhares. 
Venus was just got up from her toilet, 
to ogle a spruce young godling, who 
had lately made ms appearance at the 
tail of the great Bear; and Henna, or 
Mercurius, as the Apostle calls him, 
was in a fair way of redeeming hk 
character, having revealed the *cret 
of preparing ana igniting coal ps to 
the Westminster Light and Hot 
Company, through tne medium of 
their very learned and ingquooi 
schemer, F. A. Windsor, Bus- 
port adding, that the old lad held, 
in a feigned name, a few shaniof 
that very lucrative concern. So tint, 
upon the whole, we have a fair Ur- 
vest before us, without either hwri* 
cane or whirlwind to shake it, beadm 
the prospect of a speedy reduction in 
the price of our Newgate Cakadv; 
the aforesaid method of procreating 
a brilliant substitute for oil and tain 
low having been disclosed to Mr 
Windsor in a dream, for the apes 
purpose of curtailing the list ofsttmt* 
robberies, and other deeds of 
ness * " 

Our philosopher then proceeded* 
chalk in hand, to box the plepetMJ 
compass, and clearly made it 
that the earth and her owtid 
cousins actually possess the povKHf 
pleasing and vexing each ottofe 
means of their respective phases*** 
tills he demonstrated to the setUp* 
tion of his audience, by ddilitfli* 
couple of village urchins, stand*!® 
their own door-steps, and ma 
faces at each other. But beta A* 
learned gentleman had time H ® 
Amen, one of the music wBmg 
pur established church amo* m 
table with bis fist, and swore ly A* 
gospel, that Cripplegate korg** ** 

• We beg leave to obs erve , tbwftn® 
Moore’s Astrologer is in emt Cel® 
was used as a substitute for oflenijjj* 
by our modest countryman, IMP 
Murdoch of Birmingham, )*¥ 

K. A. Windsor, Esq. ifluntiastaAP* 
spur Street. MM®* 
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pot to be matched by ever a horgan 
ia England, either for light or heavy 
service. This declaration naturally 
enough called upon his professional 
antagonist to join issue, the two wor- 
thies having been engaged in an un- 
dertone dispute for some time, and 
accordingly it was done in the most 
nnooth and velvet-paw'd strain of 
elocution I ever listened to. “ There's 
never a man in town/' quoth the 
grinder of grave sounds, “ can lay 
his hand on his bosom, and affirm, 
with the approbation of a sound con* 
■dance, that Cripplegate organ is a 
shabby 'concern, because it really 
Wands unrivalled in the annals of 
hgbt worship; but as for devout, 
•wd-saving tunes, commend me to 
8t Bride's — that's all." “ Hark ye. 
Sir," said a young fellow opposite, 
upping my shoulder with the ball of 
his pipe, “ don't you think that there 
gasman in the corner very much re- 
■aahles the Ladies' idol in Hyde 
Park ?" I cast mine eves comerward, 
sad certainly beheld a bust that 
might have vied with the Saracen's 
Head at Aldgate, in point of formid- 
able appearance ; but just as I was 
about to pass a practical joke thereon, 
*7 right hand neighbour “ faff'd 
ns pipe wi* sic a lunt," that I invo- 
luntarily shook my lugs, and bolted 
to the door in a state of demi-suffb- 
cation. On recovering my wind, and 
a sufficient quantum of resolution, I 
ventured to peep in, and saw, to my 
peat dismay, no less than eleven to- 
bacco kilns at work, triple the num- 
ber with lighted matches within an 
inch of their logics, and Sawney 
Dunbar minutely examining a whole 
trayful, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether or not they were Un- 
worthy, such being a portion of toe 
chairman s bounded duty, as 1 after- 
wards understood. Doctor Moore's 


representative having expended die 
handful of ammunition ne brought 
from home for the evening's con- 
sumption, turned up his tumbler, 
and called far another. The two or- 
ganists were not slow in fallowing 
us example. The man with die Sa- 
racen's head kindled his pipe, and in 
the twinkling of rn eye, 1 beheld him 
tyring, like a grim ghost, through 
the ending mist, whilst die residue 
imsied themselves to a man, in clear- 
ing their -throats for the grand chorus 
voi. xi. 


of good-fellowship, as it is called, 
which they certainly executed in a 
most masterly style. Having filled 
their pipes, and charged their glasses, 
pots, mugs, and what not, every 
member, on a signal being given from 
the chair, sang the song he liked 
best, to its own proper tune, loud or 
loun, according to tne strength of his 
lungs, and thereby procreated the 
roost delightful din that ever astound- 
ed mortal ear. A few snatches of 
“ The Vicar and Moses," “ Begone, 
dull Care," and “Black-eyed Susan," 
were distinguishable amid the vocal 
chaos ; but 8awney Dunbar's favour- 
ite song, “ Willie brew'd a peck o' 
maut," soared on outstretched wing, 
above all opposition, whole and en- 
tire. Never did the lyric muse of 
Caledonia so effectually triumph 
over Southern ballad-singers. Tne 
victory was indeed complete. 

Their chorus being chaunted, and 
the lining of every gentleman's throat 
crackling like scorched parchment, 
the whole roomful of oonvivials fell 
to like jolly good fellows, and lubri- 
cated their whistles with potent li- 
bations of Maw-wallop and Co.'s fa- 
mous stingo, Scaudthraple's cordial 
gin, alias Cuckolds' comfort, Killo- 
grame's cogniac, and Skipjack's fine 
old Jamaica, diluted or otherwise, 
just as the constitutional maggot hap- 
pened to bite, and then stuck to the 
ignition of Virginia with such assi- 
duity, that 1 found myself, in half a 
twinkling, completely enveloped in 
clouds of suffooation. Dreading a 
return of my asthmatic complaint, 
and not over-fond of being billeted 
in a watch-house, 1 deemed it most 
prudent to decamp, in full poss ess ion 
of my seven 'senses*, and according- 
ly left Sawney Dunbar to finish his 
rigg agreeable to use and wont. 

Being a bit of a favourite at court, 
and having a pass-key in my pocket, 
1 was under no apprehension of find- 
ing my landlady “ nursing her wrath 


* We embrace the earliest opportunity 
of informing our correspondent, that there 
are only five senses on record, so far a* 
we know — i e. hearing, seeing, feeling, 
tasting, and smelling. — and will there- 
fore feel obliged if Mr KDligrew would 
have the goodness to furnish us, by re- 
turn of post, with Christian names for 
the other two. Editor. 
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to keep it warm/' and therefore mansion made its appearance, and I 
trudged along at- my leisure, endea- bethought me of the valuable pro- 
vouring to moralize on Sandy’s Free perty therein contained, conostmg 
and Easy ; but before 1 had time to of rich Turkey carpets, manufactured 
delineate an outline of the drunken at Wilton, with nearth-rugs to cur- 
drama, up came a fire-engine, full respond, beautifully decorated with 
drive, with its complement of mob lobsters, john-dorys, haddiea, and 
and flambeaux, like a demon of night periwinkles, all of the most chann- 
in quest of mischief, and passed roe mg needle- work. Lady Emma's de- 
before 1 had the presence of mind to gant and finely-tened piano-forte, 
inquire whereunto it was hastening, whereon she wont to play “ Polly 
“ Fire," saith the old proverb, “ is put the kettle on" to admiration, was 
an excellent servant, but a bad mas- not hindmost in presenting itself to 
ter." When consuming the humble my distracted fancy ! By the- bye, 
cot, or the lordly hall, in broad day- this diverting little tune was banished 
light, the scene is awfully terrific ; Scotland for some misdeed or other, 
but much more so when men and where it had been known for ages by 
women are asleep, and the watchman the name of “ Jenny’s bawbee." It 
bawling “ Hoaf-poast twealve o’doak, is a great favourite at present amongst 
and all well," being the very time the Cockneys, who have natursliied 
of night that I was returning to many outlandish springs, merely by 
ray quarters. Sandy Dunbar's rigg picking the marks out of their lina, 
speedily gave place to a fancied pic- and christening them afresh. But 
ture of distress- I imagined unto my alarm on Lady Emma’s Mamet 
myself an inhabited dwelling, with was surpassed by what I felt for the 
smoke and fire issuing from the win- safety of her papa's museum, well 
dows. I saw the affrighted inmates knowing that such an immense oca- 
leaping from their naked beds, fa- gregation of rarities could not be p«- 
thers rushing through the flames, sibly gathered together in less thin a 
mothers with screaming infants in life-time. The Doraalian collection 
their arms, and children holding up consisted of all manner of strange- 
their little hands ; but the measure looking shells, pebbles, sharks’- teeth, 
of my ideal distress was not com- and other marine curiosities, picked 
plete, until I distinctly heard the up in his younger years by long RH 
suffering innocents calling for help : now Sir William Dorsal, during the 
“ Oh my God !" was the exclamation mackerel season, exclusive of whtf 
that I certainly would have uttered, was left him by old Gaffor Dwycf 
had not another of these dreadful Longreach, the most celebrated con- 
machines come up, at a rapid rate, chologist of his day. Even the au- 
to the very point where two streets seum walls, architecturally spenlopgr 
intersect each other at right angles, were of themselves curiosities, bang 
or nearly so, and put an end to my tastefully hung with festoons d eff- 
reverie. “ Which is the way to shells, collected iu Norwood bylcoy 
Millennium Place ?” vociferated one Emma’s fair hands, when ridfe? 
of the fire-men. “ Thickum woy, her maternal grandmother, tbehte 
measter," replied a ragged Wiltshire Mrs Tabitha Spratling. Many • 
fellow who headed the rabble, stretch- wren, and robin, and hapless W* 
ing out both his hands in the direc- low-yorling, had cause to me hff 
tion of Paradise Row, — and off went ladyship's visit. And then Widow 
the whole posse full bang. The Wauchle, late of the Jolly Ssflor 
sound of the last trumpet, 1 had al- Wapping Wail, and her lirertock, 
most said, will not smite my heart passed in review. Poor woman I she 
with greater dismay, than assailed had just buried her husband, a dib- 
it when I was given to understand bed old rogue, ^ who ought to hi 1 * 
that Millennium Place was in flames, forsaken his shoes twenty ytaiMpt 
Every bewitching allurement, domes- when Mrt W.’s cheek was in better 
tic convenience, and private comfort, condition. But matters turned*®* 
of that delightful retreat, rushed on pretty well, considering. The wiwf 
my recollection, ami for a moment rummaged every box, and trunk**® 
benumbed every faculty ! drawer, she could lay her hand* <*» 

Sir William Dorsal’s hospitable without meeting witn a single stbe* 
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Then she began at the roof, and care- 
fully searched every creek and cor. 
ner, down to the very cellar, with 
opal success; not so much as a 
Birmingham rapp was to be found, 
though every body knew that more 
of the ready was taken for grog sold 
and delivered at the Jolly Sailor in 
one week, than ever a Wapping land- 
lady, herself excepted, pocketed in 
two. But Mr Wauchle was a rum 
character ; fond of his wench, fond 
of his money, and fonder of hoarding 
it, all which peculiarities being duly 
weighed and considered, the unnappy 
relict gave herself up for a lost wo- 
man, until Providence, 1 presume, 

G it it in her head to rip open the 
ue bed-room mattress, and there 
ihe beheld, what I sorely long to 
grapple — abundance of plums to 
make a pudding ! 

Mrs Wauchle disposed of her lease, 
good-will, and fixtures, for a pretty 
round sum, purchased a respectable 
competency in the three-per-cents-, 
and wisely retired to Millennium 
Place. Neither chick nor child had 
she, but five grey parrots, one pair 
of parroquets, three squirrels, and a 
tortoise-shell gib-cat. Last of all, 
though not least in my estimation — 
■Lwer and gold being dross and dung, 
when weighed in the balance against 
intellectual wealth — last of all, my 
dear Legacy -hamper stood before 
creative Fancy’s eye, with its auto- 
graphs, narratives, sketches, and Lord 
snows all what ! Never was mother’s 
aon to effectually roused to exertion ! 
1 flew along Paradise Row with a 
velocity that would have amazed the 
Kentian pedestrian himself, and pre- 
sently came up to a scene of clamour, 
confusion, and dismay, the like of 
which was never before witnessed a- 
bo?e Bridge. "Catch ! for Heaven’s 
sake, catch !” vociferated Mother Jim- 
the Crambonella * milliner, from 
drawing-room window. I obeyed 
the call with instinctive alacrity, and 


• The real name of this depot for ele- 
gant needle-work is Gran bourne Alley. 
How it became Crambonella I cannot, for 
the soul of me, conjecture, and, what is 
wjoafly surprising, all my learned brethren 
aw in the like predicament. Perhaps 
the same linguist who changed Seaton^ 
that fine old Scotch surname, into Skittle - 
to*, may have had a finger in the pye. 


threw my arms wide open to receive 
— perhaps one of her lovely daugh- 
ters ! but how great was my humi- 
liation, when down came a whole 
trayfull of porcelain, and laid mo 
low ! Cups, saucers, tea-pots, su- 
gar-basin, slop ditto- — all went to 
smash — not a soul of them was saved ! 
“ Why the devil d’ye stand friggling 
with a screw-wrench?” exclaimed 
Barnaby Flingumson, Esq., a retired 
dancing-master : “ we’ll be all in 
flames before a bit of furniture is got 
out! Take the saw and whip it 
asunder instantly !” No sooner said 
than done. The stupified depen- 
dant obeyed his superior — cross-cut 
an elegant four-post mahogany bed- 
stead into convenient lengths, and 
threw it to the street 1 got to 
my legs as well as I could, having 
been knocked down by Mrs Jimp- 
ley’s tea-pot, and made the best of 
ray way to Widow Vandervrow’s, 
through showers of crockery, dress- 
ing-glasses, boots, shaving tackle, 
and, in fine, every portable utensil 
that could he readily thrown from a 
window. 

Never was there such a scene of 
anarchy and consternation since the 
gluttonous fire that began at Pudding 
Lane, and ended at Pye Corner. Wi- 
dows, wives, husbands, sons and 
daughters, wrapt in sheets, blank- 
ets, quilts, or whatever came to hand, 
were running about like distracted 
creatures, calling to their neighbours 
for help, and bewailing the misery 
that awaited them, whilst, ever and 
anon, the terrible cry of “ fire, fire !” 
resounded from all quarters. 

Every turn-cock being at his post, 
and no less than eleven extinguishing 
engines at work. Millennium Place 
had more the appearance of an inland 
sea, than the peaceful retreat of suc- 
cessful industry. Two of these ma- 
chines were playing in at Widow 
Wauchle’s parlour-window, though 
she swore by the book, over and over 
again, that all was well. Sir Wil- 
liam Dorsal also protested against 
being played upon, and continued to 
ground his arguments on the self- 
same fiat, until the street-door was 
fairly wrenched from its hinges, and 
then, like an overwhelming torrent, 
in rushed the mobites, hose in hand ! 
With much difficulty I battled my 
way through the rabble, and suc- 
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cceded in gaining Mrs Vandervrow’s 
door; but the ragganmffins pre- 
sented a wall of flesh against my en- 
trance, and I was therefore under 
the necessity of clambering up a 
lamp-post, and leaping in at one 
of the drawing-room windows, that 
luckily happened to be open. The 
first face 1 knew was that of my 
worthy landlady, who appeared be- 
fore me in a pair of her late hus- 
band’s Dutch breeches, a black silk 
stocking on one leg, and a white cot- 
ton ditto on the other, whilst my 
tartan plaid preserved her body and 
shoulders from the chilly night- air. 

Being fast asleep when her door 
was burst open, poor woman, she 
awoke with tne noise, and huddled 
on such wearables as came in her 
way, the which, though motley e- 
nough, became her extremely well. 
€€ Oh, Killigrew, Killigrew !” ex- 
claimed Mrs V., " these terrible men 
are harrying the house of all our va- 
luables, under the pretence of saving 
them from being burnt J They have 
seized my poor dear husband’s ma- 
nuscript, ‘ Analysis of the Funding 
System/ that every broker on 'Change 
begged and prayed might be sent to 
the press. Mr Piccaterney the pub- 
lisher offered no less than seven hun- 
dred golden sovereigns for the copy- 
right, and now they're breaking open 
the study-door !” 1 rushed from tho 
drawing-room to save my all from 
utter destruction, and ran against one 
of the fire-men, who was just setting 
his hose aright to inundate the house. 
“ Villain T said I, shaking my fist 
in his face, “ how dare you presume 
to break into a dwelling worn the 
smallest glimmering of fire is not dis- 
cernible r” The fellow gave his nose 
the most scientific twist 1 ever wit- 
nessed, and coolly replied, “ I smelt 
it. Sir. The house is burning. At 
your peril presume to obstruct a ser- 
vant of the Caloric Insurance Com- 
pany in the discharge of his duty 1” 
His impudence would not have pro- 
tected him ; but the noise up stairs 
demanded my immediate presence, 
and thither I went, just in time to 
behold the heels of my poor hamper 
going out of the window ! Never 
was a man so enraged ! I seized my 
desk- stool by the legs, and certainly 
would have done some mischief, had 
not the miscreants dashed a couple 


of flambeaifit in my face, fled to the 
door, and dexterously locked no is. 
I endeavoured to farce it, but in vmb, 
being of great strength ; and myda- 
perate resolve to leap from the study- 
window was abandoned, when I con- 
sidered the great height thereof, and 
sounded the inclination of my dunk- 
bones. To finish the picture, I look- 
ed down, and distinctly saw an or- 
ganized gang of literary thieves— for 
such they were — making off with ay 
property, without being able to throw 
the slightest impediment in their 
way ! Sir William’s collection shared 
the same fate. Not a single cockle 
was left in his museum, nor so much 
as a tom-tit’s egg on the walls there- 
of, every valuable being swept away 
as clean afc a smelt. When the ban- 
ditti bad made good their retreat, 
and our alarm a little subsided, Mrs 
Yandervrow groped her way up stairs, 
and released me from imprisonment, 
having been in durance herself, 
though not exactly under lock an-1 
key. Terror, the sternnest of all jail- 
ors, held her in custodv. We en- 
deavoured to strike a light ; hut tin- 
der and spunks, flint and steel, wc r 
drenched to the skin. Not one cl 
them was worth a rigmarole! If: 
such a dilemma, what could wc do 
better than sit down on the sofa, in*! 
comfort each other even until fair 
day-light ? When grey cats becan: 
visible, 1 ventured out, and certain!} 
fell in with the finest specimens of 
household goods that ever escap- 
ed from conflagration. Loo* pro- 
broke, dining and other tables, ele- 
gant chairs, magnificent sofas, and. 
indeed, every suitable requisite tV 
genteel, well-conditioned apartment?, 
were laying about like stoek-fidi. 
battered and smashed in a most de- 
plorable manner, whilst many i beau 
tiful couch, feather-bed, nest of 
drawers, &c. that had not been for- 
tunate enough to escape over tin* 
spiked rails in front, wore impair 
thereon ; clearly demonstrating that 
sober judgment bad been frigbtene! 
into fits during the bubble. Bu* 
what was most extraordinary, na'- 
withstanding the immensity ot silver- 
plate, and other valuables, Jrickw 
about in all directions, not a singh 
pick- tooth was missing, when ladio 
and gentlemen had time to cliiro 
tlicir .own ; a circumstance that gn'* 
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birth to very many stTange conjee- 
lues, and ten to one if we could 
ever have hit the right nail on the 
head, had not Goody M‘Gill, an 
said sagacious Scotch wife, pointed 
it out. Goody had held the situation 
of superintending nurse in St Luke's 
Hospital for thirty years and more, 
and the moon-struck ward, as it is 
called, fitted up for the reception of 
mad poets and daft authors, was, of 
comae, within the pale of her juris- 
diction. She perfectly well knew 
every gentleman-lunatic therein con- 
tained, had some knowledge of their 
family connections, and the face of 
every visiting acquaintance was fa- 
miliar to Goody M Krill ; consequent- 
ly she became intimate with delirium 
in all its branches, and could point 
oat a literary candidate for the cavld 
lembMade with tolerable accuracy. 
Goody was indeed a most valuable 
servant, and a great favourite of the 
Committee ; but being advanced in 
feare, and having accumulated a suf- 
ficiency to retire upon, she gave 
warning to the Board of Directors, 
obtained her dismissal, with many 
tbanks for past serviced, and came to 
made at Millennium Place last Mi- 
chaelmas was a twelvemonth. With 
wtpeet to character, Mrs M*Gill can 
tUndin the market-place, and ex- 
titim, “ Who's ox or who's ass have 
I stolen ?" without being under any 
unpleasant apprehensions in eonse- 
<pmnee of her proclamation. She is 
s pious Christian woman, an exceed- 
ing good neighbour, and the best 
maker of sheep-head-kail I ever met 
with. But that's neither here nor 
there. “ Aweel, Sirs," quo' Goody 
M*Gifl, rubbing her hands, and smil- 
ing most facetiously ; “ aweel. Sirs, 
we've had a wbeen bonnie customers 
ywtteen. Leddy Emma's of opinion 
that the whole banditti o’ them ha'e 
rtood wi' het faces at the Auld Bai- 
hy before now, and effected their 
«»pe through some law-hole or 
ither ; but she's just as far wrang as 
w Maggie Lowe was. To my cer- 
tain knowledge, the party consisted 
o' literary gentlemen, alias men o' 
ktten, some two or three naturalists, 
about half-a-dizzen bauble- fan- 
<*«*• Lord love ye ! I ken every 
cloot o' them just as weel as the beg- 
pwkens bis dish." Mrs M'Gill pro- 
duced a list of fourscore and thirteen 


poets, novelists, book-makers, and 
other notorious characters, whose 
names, for the sake of public jus- 
tice, it would be very improper to 
publish, until the parties are in cus- 
tody; and astonisned her audience 
beyond measure, when she number- 
ed the host of editors, daily-press 
scribes, and contributors to maga- 
zines, concerned in the late daring 
outrage. “ Good Lord !" exclaimed 
Mrs Vandervrow, u is it possible that 
a race of men, whom we have hi- 
therto been accustomed to look upon 
as so many terrestrial deities, can 
stoop to pilfer 

Goody assured her that our mo- 
dern literati were little better than a 
pared of jackdaws ; gloried in wtng- 
tag- each other's good name, and roost- 
ed together in a kind of rookery, 
commonly called the Republic of Let- 
ters, much upon the same terras of 
good-fellowship as curs in a kennel, 
or bugs in a blanket. Mrs M ‘Gill’s 
story being, in some measure, corro- 
borated by my own observations— 
having remarked, for instance, a cer- 
tain wildness in the looks of our 
“ bonuie customers," that only ema- 
nates from the eyes of men possess- 
ed — I clearly comprehended tne trick 
that had been so very successfully 
played off*, and called to remem- 
brance the well-known adage, u Six- 
pence ufet s and sixpence dry , will 
bribe the most conscientious fire-man 
in town to swear on the book that 
old Thames is in a blaze !" But I 
am going too far. In the present 
stage of the bifsiness, least said is 
soonest mended. 

With respect to external damage. 
Millennium Place has suffered very 
considerably. All the little garden 
plots that our housekeepers took such 
a pride in trimming, together with 
their smart gravel-walks, edged with 
box, daisies, and dandelUon, are com- 
pletely trodden under foot. The 
street-doors are also sadly mauled, 
and Widow . Wauchle's parlour- 
blinds will require a cunning work- 
man to put them in order. This 
misfortune, together with the loss 
of her feathered and four-footed com- 
panions, who were carried off by thfe 
spoiler, has soured Mrs W.’s temper 
so very effectually, that she talks of 
nothing else but flitting without de- 
lay. Her dwelling, of course, will 
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not remain long unoccupied, because 
every respectable tradesman, on the 
eve of retiring from business, makes 
a point of casting his eyes about Mil- 
lennium Place for an untenanted 
dwelling; but whether or not we 
will ever meet with the match of 
Widow Wauchle, i( let time and 
chance determine.” The prevailing 
opinion seems to be, that, on second 
thoughts, she will change her mind, 
because, though there are abundance 
of “ Pleasant Retreats,” “ Paradise 
Rows,” and “ Sharon Crescents,” on 
the skirts of London, not one of them 
can compare with her present de- 
lightful residence, the situation being 
extremely healthy, and the commu- 
nity altogether unexceptionable. Ne- 
ver in the course of rav travels did I 
fall in with more refined urbanity 
than is daily to be met with in Mil- 
lennium Place, nor hear tell of a 
nook in hiB Majesty's dominions, 
where private property and indivi- 
dual right are more respected and 
better defined. To such a state of 
civilization are we arrived, that the 
most froward of us all never presume 
to pass the line of march, and help 
ourselves even to a lilac twig, or 
tempting roSe-bud, without the pro- 
prietor's leave and license; and asfor 
our house-maids, 1 really do not be- 
lieve that the greatest slattern a- 
mongst them ever harboured an in- 
clination to shake so much as a 
hearth-rug on her neighbour's side 
of the street. The only instance of 
misunderstanding appearing amongst 
us, and it is a solitary one, happened 
about four years ago, when Mr Flin- 
gumson. Professor of Dancing, came 
to reside at No. 33. His lady being 
a dashing, high-flown madam, pur- 
chased a most superb scraper, and 
caused it to be fixed no less than fif- 
teen inches and a quarter from the 
door cheek, lest perad venture it 
should fall in love with her train. 
Sir William Dorsal upon sight, calm- 
ly expostulated with her ladyship, 
on the impropriety of 'attaching her 
utensil to nis premises, being a whole 
half-brick beyond the centre line of 
party wall, but without effect. He 
then spoke pretty freely on the sub- 
ject, and talked of having recourse 
to legal measures. This, as might 
have been expected, awakened Mrs 
Flingumson to a true sense of her 


dignity. She arose from the sob, 
eyed his person from top to toe with 
the most contemptuous leer imagin- 
able, called him a shabby /e/for, tod 
finally commanded the good old man 
to valk out. Sir William beind 
conscious of the honour conferred 
upon him, for procuring three fine 
sturgeons, on a certain emergency, 
when never a fishmonger in town, 
himself excepted, knew where M 
prick for one, walked his body oi 
accordingly, and sent for his solidam 
The man of law commanded three 
eminent surveyors to make oot a re- 
port without delay, which was m 
sooner done, than laid before Hid 
Majesty '8 Court of King’s Bench j 
but when the cause came to bet * ’ 
it so happened, that the indict 
was improperly worded in one of i 
most vital parts, inasmuch as 
charged the Flingumsons * 

“ hammering, knocking, and < 
ing an iron instrument, comn 
called a street-door scraper, into i 
mortar joint composed of sand i 
lime, situated between two br’ 
the property of the said Sir Wil 
Dorsal. ' Whereas it turned out, i 
the course af pleading, that 
scraper in question was driven in 
mortar joint situated between 
half-bricks. 

Hereupon the defendant's < 
argued most manfully for a i 
but the Jury, under his Lo 
direction, found a verdict for Sir 1 
liam — damages forty pounds, cotf 
forty shillings ; the naif-brick aid 
ment being reserved as a point rife 
for the opinion of the twelve jndgl 
This important decision efetfrifli 
our little community with gladad 
Tea and gossipping panics awenbll 
at every third house, true-Une I 
vours were worn by ladies aid £0 
tlemen for eight successive days, *1 
in order to shew the present gad 
tion how utterly we abhorred an ejj 
disposed neighbour, the whole fM 
gum son family were put to the big 
and sent to Coventry, where tM 
might have remained even unto 
day, had not Madam lowe red ^ 
pennon, and, through the ra edha j 
go-betweens, made her peaor 
Sir William. At the earnest l 
of that worthy man, die 
household were received into 1 
and continue to deserve it. 
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Flingnmson &;ul I endeavoured to 
ascertain bow and where the late 
fire broke out, but without success. 
Some were of opinion that they ac- 
tually saw flames bursting forth ; 
otben, that the devouring element, 
as it is called, was extinguished by 
aatiripation; whilst a few sceptics 
positively affirmed that the wnole 
was a hoax . Be that as it may, fire 
or no fire, my loss is altogether irre- 
parable. Not a morsel of literary 
property do I now possess, save and 
except a poor prose remnant, picked 
op by our milkman in an adjacent 
field, where I presume the spoil had 
been divided. It appears to have 
been of the moral essay breed ; but 
whether long or short, fat or lean, I 
pwend not to say ; and notwithstand- 
ing the present scarcity of original 
matter, I certainly would have re- 
warded the fellow’s honesty with less 
than half-a-crown, had it not been 
inwnde Gabriel’s own band- writing. 

The manuscript in question, whose 
pagei l am just on the wing to trans- 
®be, is a complete scrap in every 
wae of the word, being without ei- 
ther beginning or end, tom and 
tampled upon most scandalously in 
the general scramble that may be 
“pposed to have ensued. Here goes 
for a verbatim copy. 

(f nor it it to be supposed that he can 
wuwh enjoyment with a good appe- 
al seeing that he toils not, neither 
«th he spin. I pity the poor man 
l ®omy soul, who wants for nothing; 
ad woe unto him who possesseth a 
wperabundance of all that the eve 
in fancy and the heart desire, for 
ns idle ambition will pursue vanities, 
Id* sooner or later, cause him to 
nne his day. It runs strangely in 
head, that the wise roan who 
toeth at enjoying the roast-beef 
ml plum-pudding of this life, in 
ofection, ought always to be in 
«ce of one or more desirable objects 
>whet jiis appetite, because care and 
“ttety follow the mind, and expose 
roots of ideal want to winter 
**ts and summer suns ; and it also 
ftfcareth unto me, after carefully 
^lysing the two decoctions, that 
te cup of fancied misery containeth 
®re pungent matter than a whole 
*ggon of real grief. This life hath 
compared to a race, Canter- 


bury tales, a game at whist, and so on , 
by philosophers and others ; but, in 
my opinion, the sage who likened it 
to a bowl of punch was nearest the 
mark, inasmuch as both potions seem 
to consist of the like ingredients, that 
is to say, weak and strong, sour and 
sweet. He who hath too much sac- 
charine in his chalice, will become 
cloyed ; an extra squeeze of acid is 
apt to procreate spleen and jaundice ; 
a superabundance of the spirit begets 
haughtiness, insolence, and so forth; 
and when the pure element predo- 
minates, much do I fear that discon- 
tent will be the consequence ; but 
when a fair proportion of each hath 
fallen to the share of a spruce young 
fellow rising eighteen, with his Sun- 
day coat on his every-day back, whip 
in hand, and a pair of full top-boots 
on, oh ! how be marches to the cross 
on a Rood-fair morning — but to re- 
sume our subject. When I was a 
young man in the parish of Penpont, 
quoth James M'Crabbin, merchant 
in Quarrel wood, it so happened, that 
the young gudewife of Auchin- 
bauchle was in due time blessed with 
a son, and called his name Bartho- 
lomew. 

(i Mother and I being invited to the 
christening, busked us in our best, 
took the read heart in hand, and sat 
down on Auchinbaucble kngsettle 
just as the haggies was taking its 
last tottle. Our dinner-party con- 
sisted of about half-a-score of moor- 
land farm ere and their wives, daugh- 
ters, &c., a facetious old lady of the 
name of Waghom, some ten or a do- 
zen sheep-dogs, mother and self, all 
fresh and fasting from our native 
glen ; and being neither “ blate nor 
scaur,” we did ample justice to the 
most substantial banquet that ever 
smoaked on a board. 

“ When the cloth was removed, and 
the bet yill passing freely about, and 
joke and jest abounding, in came^Mrs 
Arabella Meiklejohn, of Billister- 
bracs, laid aside her cloak and bon- 
net, and sat down without uttering 
a word. Madam Waghorn being a 
prudent, sensible woman, was the first 
who presumed to assail Mrs Arabella's 
taciturnity, and in these words did 
she accost her: * Bless me, gudewife, 
ye look unco demure.' 4 I’m no well 
ava, Waghom,’ was Mrs Arabella’s 
reply. ‘ And what may ail you, if 
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it** a fair question ?’ resumed the old dance ; but i* the verra midst o* ha 
Wy ; ‘ d'ye sleep wed enough, and dreamy aberrations, it came to pas 
is there on ie leavings i* the luggie at that a weaver lad frae Glasgow, Pue 
parritch time, mair than usual?’ Smeddum by name, fell in wi' herae 

* Great reason ha’e I to be thankfu’,* night at a dance ; and being a lively, 
replied the ailing Arabella, ‘ that a weel-faur’d lad, the twasome were 
wink o’ sleep never forsakes my een, buckled safe enough, before some o’ 
and meikle cause to rejoice tnat I our modern woosters cou’d persuade 
can toom an ordinary-sized luggie in a young lass to come to the houses 
a reasonable time, but I’m just no ena. Peg Sinclair got haud o' these 
weel ava, Mrs Waghorn,' quo’ Ara- best wabster that ever ca’d a drat- 
bella Meiklejohu o' Billisterbraes. tie, and Pate Smeddum took hame 

* Awed, gudewife, thou’s one o* the the rarest budget o’ sensibility that 
queerest auld cats I ever forgathered ever fell to the lot o’ mortal man. 
wi*,' observed Madam Waghoro ; Some twa or three days after die ce- 
*,and meikle do X dread that ye’re lemony took place, Mrs Smeddum 
smitten wi’ Peg Sinclair’s malady.’ put her domestic affairs in order, 
‘ And what in a the warld was Peg's and gaed down the house, to see how 
complaint?* exclaimed Mrs Mdkle- Patie was coming on. 

john. Mother Waghorn drew in her ‘Thegudeman had just gotten* web 

chair with right good-will, laid her o’ blue duffle i’ the loom when Peggy 
haffit on her hand, and told the foi- made her appearance, and being wed 
lowing story : aware that four bare legs required twa 

‘ This Peggy Sinclair, ye maun pair o’ hose, he sent the shuttle the 
ken, was a flaunty young lass, wha hand to hand like a swallow, and 
coudna sit doun to her wheel with- gaur’d the merry treddles jig thegjther 
out the ballad beuk in her lap, and like a wheen fiddlers’ elbows. Peg sal 
sic a throughither gilligaupie withal, down beside him, and followed ibe 
that the right hand seldom kend shuttle wi* her e’e through the daitb, 
what the left was about. Her mi- and through the claith, until the 
ther being a frugal, industrious wife, strangest batch o’ ideas took poses- 
and remarkably fond o’ seeing placks sion o’ her noddle that ever eongre* 
become bawbees, was in great dis- gated i' the head o’ woman. She be- 
tress on Meg’s account, and tried a’ came pensive and thoughtfu', like 
manner o’ means, baith foul and fair, unto a studious person conceiving the 
to spaen her from chacing mice, but outline o’ some grand contrivance, 
to no purpose* The lassie became and continued to meditate, until her 
more and more hairbrain’d every day, countenance brightened up, and her 
until she fairly croon’d aangs o’ her een perfectly sparkled wi’ delicto, 
ain composing. Then it was that her just as though sue had beheld a hea- 
Dumfries aunty, elated wi' the con- veuly vision, 
eeit o’ ha’eing a Sappho i’ the family, ‘ The gudeman having some know- 

hired John Dixon s covered cart, ledge o' her whimsies, very property 
and took Peg hame wi’ her to the said not a word, and was just m the 
Kirkgate. point o’ supplying his shuttle wf 

* The aunt, though advanced in anither pirn, when all of a sadden 
years, had a soup young barm in her Mrs Smeddum fiang up her hands, 
noddle. She took great delight in uttered a piercing shriek, and swoon- 
reading sentimental beuks, and com- ed away on the Sink where she sat! 
plimenied her niece wi’ The Sorrows * Patie, poor fallow, lap frae tbs 
o’ Werter before she had weel bowed loom like a puddoek, and chafed tor 
a hough i’ the house. Under the temples, and dabbled her hands i* 
tuition o’ sic a preceptress, it may amid water, until she begui to rows 
weel be supposed that X’egffy Sinclair about ; but it was in his faithfa' «■» 
made great progress. In Mss than a where she recovered the facoky o* 
fortnight she flew on ideal wings to speeds, and sobbed mair audibly 
every broom y knowe, and parched on than cou’d ha’e been expected, 
a’ the giddy cliffs that our sonnet- ‘ Oh, Pate Smeddum I that flight* 
teers mak’ sic a fuss about, soared fu’ shuttle will be my dead sooner <* 
occasionally to the upper regions o* later ! Never more may its mas* 
fanejr, and beheld visions in abun- be mentioned in an honest woman’* 
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bearing! I faucietl to mysel' that 
we had a bonnie wee boy, and he 
was fitting just on there/ pointing 
to a particular part o’ the loom. ‘ I 
f&und the joy o' a mother's heart 
flattering about mine, and clothed 
him wi’ a* the loveliness that woman 
cou’d devise — hair like threads o' 
gould, brows o' the purest alabaster, 
and cheeks that might ha’e vied wi* 
the cboup-rose ; but O, Patie, Patie! 
just when I had finished the delight- 
in' wee fallow to my liking, that 
dreadfu* shuttle flew frae thy un- 
lucky fingers, and dang out ane o' 
his een.’ " 

Thus, Mr Editor, have I trans- 
mitted you the last plack of my liter- 
ary wealth — and a sorry pittance it 
is; but well am I aware that the 
l>oor man's mite will not be despised. 
You have heard of me, Sir, in the 
hey-day of my prosperity, when bas- 
ket ami store teemed with abundance. 


$85 

sauntering about St Paul's and W est- 
minster Abbey, fancying unto ray- 
self the particular niche where pos- 
terity would place the “ animated 
bust" of Samuel Killigrew, Esq. 
But, alas! the days of musing are no 
more, and I am now busied in dis- 
missing all thoughts of shanking to 
immortality on literary legs, and look- 
ing out for a small shop in the vici- 
nity of Millennium Place, wherein 1 
may be enabled to make buckle and 
belt meet, by retailing sugar-candy, 
sleeve-buttons, corking- pins, tapes, 
and such-like matters. The prospect 
is indeed most humiliating, but lack 
of capital will not admit of my deal- 
ing in more costly and profitable 
wares. With many thanks for all 
favours, past, present, and to come, 
I remain. 

My dear Sir, 

Yours for ever and ever, 

Saml. Killigrew. 

London , 1822. 
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Wherc headlong from its rock, the torrent cast 
Mingles its mountain music with the blast. 

At Winter's eve, when through the skies expand 
His cloudy banners o’er a faded land, — 

Who at such place hath stray'd, at such an hour, 

And hath not felt dark Melancholy’s power ? 

That spell which makes us feed upon distress. 

And, like the bee, draw sweets from bitterness ; 

That spell which breathes from soft and from sublime. 
From wilds of Nature, and the WTecks of Time ; 

From farewell blushes of departing light, 

And low’ring cliff, slow blackening into night ; 

From roaring sea, and ruin dim and lone — 

The proud, grey glory of long ages gone ! 

In Isles that bloom on Ocean's desart scene. 

Where Nature smiles, though Man hath never been, 
There, in the bosom of the bounding main, 

Hath Melancholy held her lonely reign ; 

While ages, gliding down the evening sky. 

And o’er the seas, nave swell’d Eternity : — 

Her haunts the voiceless wild and sounding shore. 

Her evening song the ocean's cavem’d roar. 

In such did Selkirk, from wild wood and hill. 

Awake those echoes since creation still ; 

Mute since the early hours, when first from high 
The morning stars sang out their melody : 

And they were his companions— all that could 
Give answer in that place of dplitude. 

There, to the small brook murmuring through the vale, 
Oft would he list, as to a soothing tale ; 
vol. xi. 4 II 
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And he had made him friends of trees and flowers. 

And converse held with Nature, at those hours 
When gently breath'd the night- winds through the grove, 

Which then seem'd peopled with the sighs of love. 

And though no church-spire glimmer'd through the trees. 

Nor sound of Sabbath-bell e'er swell'd the breese. 

The still, small voice of Nature whisper'd there. 

At morn and eve, its holy call to pray'r. 

And he would gaze upon the waters wild, 

From the grim rocks in random ruin pil'd ; 

Both when they calmly heav'd, as evening’s sigh 
Sung them to sleep, with gentle lullaby, — 

And when from slumber rous'd, by sweeping storms. 

The troubled waves toss'd high their mountain forms. 

Till of their torment rose the smoke in air. 

From flash and foam — like madness in despair ! 

Through the long day, sad vigils would he keep, — 

For Hope’s pale light still linger’d o'er the deep, — 

And gaze, till oft did Fancy start to hail. 

On the blue verge, some solitary sail. 

Oh, Melancholy ! — thine those regions drear. 

Whose long, long night, is half the sullen year ; 

'Where wandering Borealis chequers o'er 

The cold, dead-sheeted wastes and mountains hoar. 

Which lift far up into the vaulted sky 
Their mighty ice-crowns of eternity. 

And in the morfnshine, gleaming high in air. 

Seem like tall spires and turrets blazing there ! 


But thy chief dwelling-place — those wilds so lone. 
Where sleep the sands o er buried Babylon ! 

Regions of rubbish from the gazer hide 
That mightiest wreck of mortal power and pride : 
There flits the cavern'd bat, of fearful size. 

Through the deep gloom of silent galleries ; 

In low-brow'd vaults the tiger makes his lair. 


And in dim portals lordly lions glare. — 

Hark ! 'midst the halls of darkness, deep and dread. 
That roar hath wak'd the dwellings of tne dead ; 

As if beneath the haughty tower they built. 
Imprison'd spirits howl'd in pangs of guilt ! — 

The slumbering desart startles at the sound, 

Which rolls far -circling on the stillness round. 


TRAVELS IN GEORGIA, TEtfSIA, ARMENIA, ANCIENT BABYLONIA, &C. PC 
RING THE YEARS 1817, 1818, 1819, AND 1820. BY SIR ROBERT It 
PORTER. WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINOS OF PORTRAITS, COSTUME* 
ANTIQUITIES, &C. IN TWO VOLUMES. LONDON! LONGMAN, HURST 
REE 8, ORME, AND BROWN. 1821. ' 

Travellers have long been al- confide in the veracity of their nzr 
lowed a sort of prescriptive exerap- rative, and the fidelity of their d 
tion from those rules and restrictions scriptions, we are contented to he 
to which other book-makers, orcandi- them tell their tale, however mm 
dates for literary fame, find it neces- nished, in their own way, with* 
sary to submit. The curiodty with much desiderating the graces of eou 
which we listen to accounts of conn- position. 1 1 is owing to tta facility* 
tries and people new or little known the part of the purnic, that the pie 
to us, saves them from thp necessity labours under such a profustfi i 
of taxing their ingenuity for our a- Travels, Voyages, and Journals Ev 
musement ; and as long as we can ry one whom chanoe or indiHatk 
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his fed into a foreign land, thinks it 
incumbent on him to gratify his 
coon try men, on his return, with a full 
detail of all that he saw and heard, 
enjoyed and suffered, experienced and 
fancied, discovered and conjectured ; 
and not a month passes over our 
heads, but we see some adventurous 
wanderer, bustling forward to the 
public eye, bedecked in the bays 
which he has culled in other climes, 
and panting for the honour which, it 
may be, he affects to decline, of figur- 
ing in a review . Now, all this is very 
natural, and would be very lauda- 
ble, if these candidates for distinc- 
tion were a little more considerate in 
their demands on our time and atten- 
tion ; if they would only reflect, that 
there are other competitors for fame 
as eager and impatient as themselves, 
whose claims we are equally obliged 
in justice to decide ; and that, with 
whatever complacency their own eye 
may dwell on their portly tomes, 
they are in considerable danger of 
exciting the wrath which, in general, 
they so humbly deprecate, and of 
preventing the indulgence which they 
so earnestly solicit, by producing a 
ponderous quarto for our examina- 
tion, when a moderate octavo, in a 
very respectable type, would have con- 
veyed all die information by which 
our stock of knowledge was increased. 

This growling prelude may be 
supposed, perhaps, to augur no very 
favourable reception to the produc- 
tion of our erratic knight. And it is 
perhaps as well to give vent to our in- 
dignation at once, for in truth he is 
no ordinary transgressor. Here has 
he doomed us to the task of toiling 
through two huge royal quartos, very 
magnificent, wc confess, in Aieir aspect 
is well as in their dimensions ; but 
capable of being compressed, without 
iny great diminution of their value, 
into naif their present magnitude. 

It is curious to trace the panora- 
nic taste of Sir Robert Ker Porter 
lerdoping itself as directly and as 
taBy in letter-press as on canvas, 
’tot contented with exhibiting the 
pud and striking features of Na- 
nre, displayed in the scenes through 
•Mch be passed, he must have tne 
ye of his reader to linger on tbe 
nafiutest objects in hill or dale, 
pee or stream ; not satisfied with 
giving a general introduction to the 
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personages whom he himself had the 
good fortune to visit, he enters into 
a full detail of their most ordinary 
actions, and seems, indeed, to think 
it absolutely incumbent upon him 
to communicate every particular of 
what he saw and heard in the course 
of his pilgrimage. Now this method, 
possessing some advantages, is attend- 
ed with many obvious evils. When 
every thing is described, the atten- 
tion is necessarily fatigued by the 
multiplicity of ©Injects presented to 
it : the reader, to be sure, is carried 
more completely along with the au- 
thor, through every part of his jour- 
neyings, ami participates more di- 
rectly in all his feelings and observa- 
tions ; but his judgment is apt to be 
lulled by the continued necessity of 
attending to minute particulars ; and 
while the most trivial circumstances 
are magnified into undue importance, 
the most striking and curious ruay 
be allowed to pass without attracting 
the regard to which tliey are entitled. 
Besides, a great book is produced, 
which, when a small one would have 
sufficed, is a very great evil. It is, to 
be sure, an evil which may be avoid- 
ed ; and would authors only con- 
sider how much even curiosity is 
startled at the appearance of an over- 
grown volume, and how many read- 
ers, deterred by die ideas of toil, and 
wearisomeness, and waste of time, 
(to say nothing of waste of money,) 
which the first sight of it conjures 
up, are contented to wait till some, 
who have more leisure and persever- 
ance, have plodded through it, and to 
receive at second hand any informa- 
tion which it may contain — they 
would perceive how much both their 
interest and their fame would have 
been promoted, by greater moderation 
in their exactions on our purses and 
our patience. 

Travellers, more than any other 
writers, should scrupulously avoid re- 
peating what their predecessors have 
narrated or described, unless merely 
to mention circumstances not yet 
sufficiently authenticated, for the 
purpose of confirming or refuting 
them. In their descriptions, both of 
scenery and manners, particularly of 
the former, they should endeavour 
to seize on what is peculiar and cha- 
racteristic: in 6hort, they should bear 
constantly in mind, that the only 
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rational object in reading Travels, as 
well as in travelling, is to add some- 
thing to our fund of information ; 
and that we are always most grati- 
fied when this object can be attained 
with the least detention, trouble, and 
expense. 

Let it not be supposed, from these 
observations, that we think lightly of 
the work before us. The countries 
through which Sir Robert passed 
are in many respects highly interest- 
ing, and some of them have been 
but little explored by modern travel- 
lers from Europe. We give him full 
credit for the qualities to which alone 
he modestly asserts his claim — “truth 
in what he relates, and fidelity in 
what he copies and though we do 
wish that he had sometimes related 
with less prolixity, we are certainly 
indebted to him for the minute ac- 
curacy with which he copied . It is 
much to be regretted, indeed, that 
his ignorance of the Oriental lan- 
guages obliged him, in transcribing 
inscriptions, to depend entirely on the 
correctness of his eye ; but his eye 
and his hand had been familiarized 
from childhood “ to every detail of 
the pencil or the chisel and to such 
qualifications, perhaps, we may as 
safely trust, as to the ingenuity, 
which, depending on a knowledge of 
languages long disused, ventures to 
supply, on conjecture, the oblitera- 
tions of time. In copying the mo- 
numents of ancient arts, those habits 
were of more direct and essential uti- 
lity. The plan marked out to him 
by Olinow, the Russian Imperial Se- 
cretary of State, and President of the 
Fine Arts, was highly judicious. Ad- 
verting to the diversity in the repre- 
sentations which preceding travellers 
had given of the antiquities of Per- 
feepolis, Mourg-aub, Nakshi-^Rous- 
tam, &c. “ in this great perplexity 
to a lover of antiquity,” he proceeds, 
in a letter to Sir Robert, “ I place 
ray confidence in your plain dealing; 
that you will decide the controversy 
by taking the trouble to make your 
drawings on the spot, and with scru- 
pulous exactness, copying the r object 
before you line by fine. Indeed, 1 
conjure you, in the name of the Holy 
Antiquity , to mark down nothing but 
what you actually see ; nothing sup- 
pose, nothing repair. 0 To these di- 
rections he faithfully adhered. Nor 


was his diligence in exploring (he re- 
mains of ancient art less remarkabh 
than his fidelity in delineating what 
he saw. He was fortunate enough 
to discover some precious relics which 
had escaped the research of former 
travellers ; and he has certainly 
thrown much light on the interest- 
ing remains of Persian antiquity. In 
the numerous drawings with which 
he has illustrated them we canpbcr 
the utmost confidence, for, in (hit 
respect, he possessed a decided ad- 
vantage over all his predecessors. 

Though his curiosity was chiefly 
directed to Persia, his route to it lay 
through countries highly interesting 
in themselves, and some of which 
were, till lately, from local difficulties, 
as well as from the ferocity of the in- 
habitants, impenetrable to European 
adventure. Setting out from St Pe- 
tersburg, in the month of August 
1817, he proceeded to Odessa, in- 
tending to embark at that port for 
Constantinople, and proceed thence 
to Persia. On reaching Odessa, how- 
ever, the alarming accounts which he 
received of the plague, then raginj; 
in the Turkish capital, determined 
him to change his route, and to tra- 
vel over land, through the tern tones 
of Caucasus and Georgia. The de- 
scription of Odessa affords a most 
interesting example of the success 
of commercial enterprise, under the 
auspices of a wise government, and 
in a situation of local advantage. To 
extend the commerce of the Rumian 
empire, on the side of Asia, waacoe 
of the favourite projects of Peter the 
Great. Its importance was fully 
appreciated by Catherine II. whose 
conquest of the countries bordering 
on tlie Black Sea accelerated id ac- 
complishment. The capture of the 
Turkish fort of Gadgibei, bv Ad- 
miral Rebus, in 1792, immediately 
suggested the idea of building a im- 
port town on its site. A high chff, 
overlooking the sea, and comma®*- 
ing a great part of the coast, render- 
ed its situation peculiarly invita»g* 
In the year 1796, the city of Odw* 
began to rise around tne battered 
walls of the Mahometan fbrtre* 
Important privileges were offifed by 
Government to certain daises of 
settlers ; and these, combining with 
the natural advantages of ih« rit®* 
tion, attracted an immense influ. 
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of strangers, ami raised the new city, 
within a very few years, to an al- 
most incredible degree of prosperity. 
In 1817 it was declared a free port, 
and contained 30,000 inhabitants ; in 
1820 the population had increased 
to 36,000. Grain is the staple article 
of trade ; and when it was visited by 
our author, (in 1817,) six hundred 
ships had already arrived that season, 
ami the quantity of com exported 
was calculated at 100,000 bolls. 

Nor is this a solitary instance of 
the happy effects produced in these 
recently barbarous regions, by the 
judicious policy and fostering care of 
the Russian government. At Nico- 
laioff, founded by Prince Potemkin, 
Sir Robert found a considerable dock- 
yard, where one ship of 74 guns and 
a frigate were on the stocks ; and, 
among other excellent establish- 
ments, was a museum, containing a 
good library, with a respectable col- 
lection of astronomical and other 
scientific instruments. Kherson is a 
town of still greater importance. It 
has for some time been a naval depot 
for the Russian fleet in that part of 
the empire ; and its arsenal is now 
rery complete, possessing stores of 
every kind requisite for the equip- 
ment of any naval armament. 

An accident which happened to his 
carriage, in crossing, on a raft, the 
mer Ingouletz, a few wersts from 
Kherson, gave Sir Robert an oppor- 
tunity of seeing, in a very favourable 
light, the dispositions of the Russian 
peasantry. “ Some who were on the 
nffc, and totally independent of my 
-company, with others from the land, 
immediately came forward to offer 
every assistance in their power ; and, 
without reference to reward, or even 
thanks, worked hard till they had 
extricated my unfortunate vehicle/* 
“ In all places, and at all times,*' he 
•ddg, speaking of the Russian peas- 
antry in general, “ they arc ready to 
start forward in aid of the distressed 
traveller; to assist him with their 
most active service ; and, so far from 
asking remuneration, they do not 
seem even to think it due. To this 
amiable trait they add a quick com- 
prehension, and an ingenuity, where 
expedients are necessary, absolutely 
surprising in men who owe so little 
to education.** 

In crossing the vast Suppr, through 


winch his route lay, two remarkable 
circumstances attracted his attention ; 
— tlie grass-fire, a calamity almost pe- 
culiar to the farmers of the Ukraine; 
and the immense numbers of tumuli, 
or barrows, with which, in some 
places, the Steppe was covered. The 
existence of these tumuli, in such 
immense numbers, brought to light 
by the discoveries of recent travel- 
lers, is one, among many circum- 
stances, which have, in modern times, 
restored the long-doubted authority 
of the great father of profane histo- 
ry. Herodotus informs us, that 
whenever the Scythians lost a king 
or a chief, they assembled in great 
multitudes to perform his obsequies ; 
and, after making the tour of certain 
districts of the kingdom with the 
corpse, they stopped in the country 
of the Gerrhi, a people who lived in 
the most distant parts of Scythia, and 
over whose lands the sepulchres were 
spread. A large quadrangular exca- 
vation was made in the earth, and 
within it was placed a sort of bier, 
bearing the body of the deceased 
prince. In another part of the tomb 
were deposited the remains of one of 
the late king's concubines, who had 
been previously strangled ; his favour- 
ite servant, his baker, cook, groom, 
and even his horses ; his most valu- 
able property ; and, above all, a suf- 
ficient number of golden goblets. 
The hollow was then filled up, and 
surmounted with earth, each per- 
son present being ambitious to do his 
art in raising the pile that was to 
onour his departed lord.- Sir Ro- 
bert found the different mounds, in 
these vast regions of the dead, vary 
greatly in size, one of unusual mag- 
nitude being, generally surmounted 
by several of smaller dimensions. 
The larger tumuli are unquestion- 
ably those of heroes and princes, 
while the smaller cover the remains 
of the followers of their armies or of 
their court. “ That so vast an ex- 
panse,” says our author, “ should 
be occupied by monuments of the 
dead, extended regularly to the very 
farthest stretch of sight, seemed al- 
most beyond belief: yet there they 
were ; and the contemplation was as 
awful as the view was amazing.” 
On liis way eastward. Sir Robert vi- 
sited the venerable Count Platoff 
from whom he received the most hos* 
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pvtable welcome, and who expressed 
himself, in terms of the wannest gra- 
titude, for the attentions and kind- 
ness which he had experienced in 
England. He found the Count liv- 
ing in a style of princely magnifi- 
cence, and engaged in undertakings 
of national utility, which seemed to 
justify the eulogium which our au- 
thor bestows upon him as the Father 
of his country. New Tcherkask, 
the capital of the Ddnskoy territory, 
though founded only ten years before 
it was visited by our author, had 
advanced so rapidly, that it now co- 
vered nearly four miles of ground, 
and contained some very splendid 
edifices. The houses of the lower 
orders were constructed of timber, 
on stone foundations from three to 
four feet high, and were remarkable 
for their cleanliness, both within and 
without. The Count had instituted 
a school, in which every branch of 
Useful knowledge was taught by well- 
qualified masters. But the Cossacks 
had not yet learned to appreciate 
the advantages of education, for not 
more than thirty-six students attend- 
ed the seminary. 

On the 23d September O. S., our 
traveller took leave of his venerable 
host, who provided him with an es- 
cort, to accompany him to Tiflis, the 
capital of Georgia, where the Rus- 
sian influence terminated. He was 
now entering upon the most dan- 
gerous part of his journey between 
Tcherkask and the Persian capital, 
for he had to penetrate through many 
mountain passes infested with ma- 
rauding tribes still unsubdued. At 
Nishnoy Egorlisky, be entered the 


government and line of 'Caucasus, 
and from this point he found the 
aspect and character of the natives 
savage and wild as the country which 
they inhabit Even in the city of 
Stravopol, distant about 330 wcrsts, 
or 220 English miles, from New 
Tcherkask, though the houses had 
externally an air of consequence, 
there was such an utter want of 
comfort, that our traveller found it 
impossible to procure even the sim- 
ple luxury of hot water, or to rest 
at night for the vermin that infest- 
ed every quarter. To an admirer of 
the picturesque, however, as Sir Ro- 
bert K. Porter is even to enthu- 
siasm, these inconveniences were, 


in a great measure, cofnpensatrd bj 
the sublime and stupendous seen cry 
through which he was now to paw 
A few miles from the village of Se- 
vernaia, his road conducted him to 
the brow of a very steep hill, where 
the stupendous mountains of Cau- 
casus first rose to his view. “No 
pen," says our author, “ can expres 
the emotion which the sodden hunt 
of this sublime range excited in wtj 
mind. I had seen almost all the 
wildest and most gigantic chains is 
Portugal and Spain, hut none gave 
me an idea of the vastness and gran- 
deur of that (which) I now contem- 
plated. Tbit seemed Nature's bul- 
wark between the nations of Europe 
and Asia. Elbonis, among whose 
rocks tradition reports Prometheus 
to have been chained, stood, dad in 
primeval snows, a world of roocn- 
tains in itself, towering above all; 
its white and radiant summit rank- 
ling with the heavens; while the 
pale and countless heads of the sub- 
ordinate range, high in themselves, 
but far beneath its altitude, stretch- 
ed along the horizon, till lost to debt 
in the soft fleeces of the clouds- Se- 
veral rough and huge masses of blade 
rock rose from the intermediate plain: 
their size was mountainous, but, be- 
ing viewed near the mighty Cauca- 
sus, they appeared little more dial 
hills. Yet die contrast was fine, 
their dark brows giving greater ef- 
fect to the dazzling summits which 
towered above them." 

From the civil governor at Geoaga- 
weak Sir Robert received very ahum- 
ing accounts of the predatory depo- 
sition of the Caucasian mountainere*- 
During the day, they are seen hang- 
ing from the precipices, looking eut 
for prey, and frequently atari e mtm 
the unwary traveller from die savage 
rocka by which he is surrounded 
night they lie more directly in ih 
path, and, rushing from their wk 
bush, overpower him before he hns 
time to prepare for his defence. J» 
the vicinity of Konstantinogcrak^a-* 
bout forty wersts from Gcug l uuah , 
there is a colony of Scottish 
aries ; but die result of their 
for tlie conversion of there ftp 
mountaineers has hitherto been *nry 
discouraging. The few who M- 
braced the Christian faith w«wp- 
iif rally murdered by their Country- 
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«*o ss soon as they fell into their 
Muds, and it has been found neces- 
ary to liaye a certain number of 
fawian troops always stationed there, 
tome the colony itself from destruc- 
tion. 

A proper escort is absolutely neces- 
ary, in order to travel through these 
avige regions with any degree of 
afety ; and, for the greater security 
of travellers, guards of Cossacks are 
stationed, at certain distances, on the 
extensive plain which stretches to 
the foot of Caucasus, and along its 
■eemingly interminable chain. Each 
tody consists of from four to six men, 
who watch alternately day and night. 
Near their hovels, constructed of 
rads and branches of trees, is erected 
£. kind of stage, about twelve feet 
high- Here a Cossack cendnel stands, 
jay and night, on the look-out, and 
their horses, picqueted beneath, are 
**dy to be mounted on the least 
warm. 

At Mosdock, a flourishing little 
town, with a respectable garrison, on 
the banks of the Terek, Sir R. K. 
rorter joined the caravan, which, to- 
pner with the post, departs from 
tot place every Sunday for the east, 
•he multiplying dangers of the road 
fendered it necessary to adopt eve- 
7 precaution ; and accordingly, on 
wemng the spot where the convoy 
**» to halt for the night, our travel- 
er found every thing bearing the as- 
pect of military vigilance. From the 
wfld tribes of Circassian and of Tartar 
jigin that extend along the foot of 
he mountains, Russia has formed a 
•Pb, known by the name of the Cojr- 
* to of the Line of Caucasus. Their 
wdpal duty is to escort travellers 
to caravans, and they are generally 
rand etmally faithful and brave. The 
which was to guard, on this 
wraion, the convoy from Mozdock, 
“totted of a hundred chasseurs, 
tty Cossacks, and one six-pounder. 
M commanding officer had taken a 
•to portion, and distributed his 
tad men for the protection of 
a charge. About two clays journey 
wa i Mozdock is Wlady Caucasus, 
■key of the celebrated pass into 
torgia, and one of the most import- 

Mid strongest military posts that 
& Russians possess along the base 
t the Caucasus. A whole regiment 
1 generally garrisoned in this place, 


which is the principal depot for sup- 
plying the various minor forts of the 
neighbouring stations in the moun- 
tains. It stands on some high ground 
on the banks of the Terek, sufficient- 
ly elevated to command the approach 
to the pass, and not near enough to 
any other height to be subject to the 
fire of the natfves. The increase of 
the population in the vicinity keeps 
pace with the enlargement of the 
town : for it is a very interesting fact, 
that wherever, along this frontier, 
the Russians erect a fort, hundreds of 
Tartars flock to the neighbourhood, 
and establish themselves in little vil- 
lages. Thus brought into voluntary 
and unsuspicious contact with the 
Europeans, the Tartars in those vil- 
lages have already made considerable 
progress in domestic habits, and in 
civilization ; and it is to be hoped, 
that the influence of reflned man- 
ners will gradually diffuse itself 
thence to more distant tribes. 

From this point, our travellers 
road lay directly through the heart 
of the mountains, up and down ac- 
clivities which would be termed pre- 
cipices in the Alps or Appenines of 
Europe. It was therefore necessary 
to abandon their piece of artillery, 
as well as the heavy part of the con- 
voy ; and, lightened of these encum- 
brances, they set forth under an es- 
cort of forty soldiers, an officer, and 
a few Cossacks. The valley through 
which tlie Terek flows was, in an- 
cient times, denominated Porta Cau- 
causia, being the great gate of com- 
munication between the nations on 
each side of the mountains. Ca- 
therine the Second was the first Eu- 
ropean sovereign whose troops ever 
passed it from the north; and the 
successes of her arms in Georgia de- 
termined her to establish a high road 
direct from this pass to Tiflis ; a pro- 
ject which it waa reserved for the 
present Emperor to accomplish. 

Of the general aspect of the coun- 
try through which they were now 
travelling, and of the state of the 
road. Sir R. K. Porter gives a very 
striking description. 

For the first eight or ten wersts of our 
march from Wlady Caucasus, the slopes 
of the mountains, on both sides the Terek, 
were clothed with trees and thick under- 
wood ; but, as we penetrated deeper into 
the valley, they gradually V»t their ver- 
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dure, becoming stony and barren. On 
reaching Baity, a small but strong fort 
about twelve wersts forward, the hills as- 
sumed bolder forms, presenting huge pro- 
truding masses of rock, with very few , 
spots of shrub or tree. The road here 
wears rather a face of danger, and must 


have been made, even thus passable, by 
the severest labour, aided by gun .powder. 

It runs beneath pendant archways of 
stone, which are merely high enough to 
allow the passage under them of a low 
carriage; but the path is so narrow as 
scarcely to admit two to move abreast, or 
pass eacli other, should they be so un- 
lucky as to encounter ; and on one side 
of the road is the edge of a precipice, 
which, in some places, is sixty feet deep ; 
and in others, above one hundred. At 
the bottom of this abyss are the roaring 
waters of the Terek. In casting the eye 
upwards, still blacker and more terrible 
precipices are above us. We see large 
projections of rock, many thousand tons 
in weight, hanging from the beetling steep 
of the mountain, threatening destruction 
to all below : and it is not always a vain 
apprehension. Many of these huge musses 
have been launched downwards by the 
effect of a sudden thaw ; and at various 
times, and various places, have so com- 
pletely blocked up the regular road, as to 
compel the traveller to pass round them, 
often so near the brink of the precipice, 
as to be at the peril of his life. 

At another military station, called Lars, 
where we were to change our escort, the 
scene becomes still wilder and more stu- 
pendous. The valley narrows to the ap- 
pearance of a frightful chasm ; so steep, 
so rugged, so walled in with rocks, as if 
cleft by the waters of the deluge. Its 
granite’ sides are almost perpendicular, 
and arc many hundred feet in height. 
They arc surmounted by summits lost in 
the clouds, which sweep along their 
ridges, or, rolling down the gloomy face 
of the abyss, form a sea of vapours, 
mingling with the rocks above our heads, 
as extraordinary as it is sublime. But, 
in short, that undescribable emotion of 
the soul, which instinctively acknowledges 
the presence of such amazing grandeur in 
Nature's works, is almost always our 
companion in these regions. 


terrific, he found the vestiges of the 
ancient fortress particularly distinct 
The pass is here only thirty yarife 
wide, and is formed by enormous 
masses of rock, projecting over the 
river Terek. Here the chasm rises 
from the rivers brink upwards of 
one thousand feet Its sides are bro- 
ken into clefts of projections “so 
high, so close, and overhanging, that 
even at mid-day the whole is covered 
with a shadow bordering on twi- 
light.” 

On approaching Kobi, the Terek 
changes its character, losing its ra- 
pidity and violence, and flowing gent- 
ly through the vale, which its re-| 
freshing waters cover with the finest 
verdure. The bordering mountains, 
too, showed luxuriant green, clothing 
the numerous ravines which indent- 
ed their sides, and gave shelter to 
clusters of picturesque huts, inha- 
bited by Ossitinians, and usuftHr 
drawn around the remains of 
old stone tower, which, in 
days, had commanded these 
passes, and protected them from t 
incursions of hostile tribes. H aw 
reached, with incredible di&siij 
the utmost height of their road, fij 
the northern side of the mountain^ 
cheering view of green valleys, 
tening streams, and waving f“ 
burst forth upon their sight, f< 
a most invitiug contrast to the 
barreH, and frightful solitude* 
which they had emerged ; and Sir 
K. Porter was flattering himself ** 
the toils and perils of his jo“ 
were at an end, when, after a 


cult descent on the southern 31 


tuu UI.OVVI1V VM — — 

precipitous side of Good Gaiiri 
It was necessary to ascend, to* 
appalling horrors before h» 




Most of the Russian posts in these 
mountain tracts are on stations for- 
merly occupied by the ancients for 
the same purpose ; and the remains 
of these old fortresses have frequent- 
ly been discovered in digging foun- 
dations for the new. At Dcrial, the 
situation of which our author de- 
scribes as equally commanding and 


Nothing can paint the terrific S 
of the road which opened befcre i 
Good Gam. It seemed little 
a scramble along the ] , 

a rock, whence a fall must bo into** 
struction. The path itadf wa* wfl 
fact more than from ten or lw h*j 
wide, and this wound round the toj 
tain during the whole rimiit, * 
cipice at its side of many la ^ t , 
thorns deep. While pureuwg totoJJJ 
lous way, we saw the heads off** 
villages, and spreading woods* l 
so far beneath, (that) the ey* ^ 
dwell on it for a moment withoo^d 
ensuing. At the bottom of the | 
the Aragua appeared like a 
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tin©- I dared not trust myself to gage 
^ofig on a scene at once so sublime and 


•o painfully terrible* But leading* my 
horse as near as I could to that side of 
the road whence the Good Gara towered 
to the sky, and therefore opposite to that 
which edged the precipice, I looked with 
anxiety on my fellow-travellers, who 
were clinging to the stony projections, 
in their advance up this horrid escalade. 
What we dreaded most was, that the 
horses which drew the carriages might 
n?akc a false step, or get frightened ; in 
either case, nothing could save them from 
rolling down the precipice. But my ad- 
“nation was great as my surprise, on 
witnessing the steadiness, and total ab^ 
sence of personal fear, with which the 
soldiers kept close to my calechc, at 
•carcely a foot distance from the brink 
of the abyss, supporting the wheels with 
their hands, lest the loose oi large stones 
Which cumbered the path might throw 
k off its balance. A length of fuil tliree 
English miles we dragged on in this way, 
«re we durst lay aside our apprehensions, 
or feel that free respiration which our 
giddy elevation had repressed. But, pe- 
rilous as we found this desperate ascent, 
k was nothing to the dangers of those 
who dare it in the winter. At that sea* 
son, the whole, buried in snow, appears 
almost perpendicular with the side of the 
mountain- It can never, then, be at- 
tempted but on foot ; and, on the arrival 
of travellers, soldiers or natives precede 
them, in order to find the road, and to 
Ann a path through the thick untrod- 
den surface. They ascend in a string ; 
die first advances with a rope round his 
waist, which is held, at different lengths* 
J>y his companions as they follow one 
after another. This is done to prevent 
She leader’s destruction, should his foot 
slip in the uncertain track. But not* 
withstanding all this care, no winter pas- 
tes without numbers of soldiers, Cos- 
sacks, and natives, besides travellers, fall- 
ing over this dreadful steep. 

His first reception, on entering 
Georgia, was calculated to give him 
a very unfavourable impression of 
the manners of the inhabitants. At 
Annan our, where travellers who en- 
ter Georgia by the Caucasus are o- 
bliged to perform a quarantine of 
four days before they are permitted 
to pursue their journey, they were 
fodged in a room, the floor of which 
was overgrown with beds of mush- 
rooms, and other weeds,-^-the win- 
dows without glass or shutters, — and 
the nooks intended for fire-places in 

rot. XI. 


ao ruinous a' state, that no hope 
could be entertained of applying them 
to their proper use. On remonstra- 
ting to me commanding officer and 
physician of the place, he was as- 
sured that this Was the roost com- 
fortable apartment in the whole es- 
tablishment. Annanour, - a place of 
antiquity, and once considerable fot 
its population and military strength, 
is now reduced to a few miserable 
huts. It contains, however, within 
the mouldering walls of an extensive 
castle, the remains of a noble church, 
the decorations of which indicate 
great skill' in architecture. This was 
the place to which, in times of pub* 
lie alarm, the females of the reigning 
family, and the more valuable part of 
the sovereign's property, were sent 
for security. * At Duschett, his next 
stage, our traveller found many of 
the natives engaged in ploughing. 
The plough was a very lleavy ma- 
chine, dragged by fourteen oxen yok- 
ed in pairs, having its share very 
sparingly clothed with iron, and 
making a furrow full two feet in 
width, and as deep as any hedges 
ditch in England. In this part of 
Georgia wines are not in use, nor is 
there a single vine to be seen. Dus- 
chett is a pretty extensive town, with 
the remains of a fortress and a pa- 
lace, wliich, in former times, were 
the summer-residence of the kings of 
Georgia. Mskett, the ancient capi* 
tal of Georgia, is pow a wretched vil- 
lage. Many traces of its former 
strength anil spaciousness, however, 
may still be found along the angular 
piece of land on which it stood. Its 
situation, between the rivers Aragua 
and Kur, and at their point of junc- 
tion, was peculiarly commanding; 
Cliffs and beetling rocks were its na- 
tural bulwarks, and art had added 
strong fortresses of stone, the ruins 
of which now cover the heights. The 
Cathedral, or Patriarchal Church, is 
a stately building, with a turreted 
spire, faced with smooth stones. A- 
mong other relics preserved in this 
church, are ( credat Judcrus ! ) the 
vest of our Saviour,, and part of the 
mantle of Elias. 

As our traveller followed the pro- 
gress of the Kur, the mountains 
gradually lost their rock and forest 
scenery, presenting immense heights, 
covered with beautiful verdure. Af- 
4 I 
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riant plain, refreshed by the water of 
the Kur, and a thousand sparkling 
rivulets from the hills, they again 
entered a narrow rocky valley, at the 
extremity of which the towers of 
Tiflis, tne modern capital of Geor- 
gia, rise on the precipitous banks 
of the Kur, in frowning mgjesty. 
This city is distant about 1751 Eng- 
lish miles from Petersburgh, and 
is situate in 41° 43' N. lat., and 
44° 40 ' 30" E. long. The circumja- 
cent scenery is of the most gloomy 
description ; “ a vast prison of high 
and beetling rocks, broken into deep 
cliffs, black and bare, and projecting 
in a thousand rugged and savage 
forms ! And on these bulwarks of 
• nature we see every where the time- 
destroyed additions of man ; towers 
and battlements lying in huge grey 
masses of ruin on every pointed 
steep, while old mouldering walls 
traclc the declivities, till their bases 
touch the town, or end in the bed of 
the Kur.” The appearance of the 
town is extremely mean. Instead of 
gay minarets, painted domes, and 
gilded trellis-work, the usual deco- 
rations of Asiatic cities, the eye is 
here presented with low, flat-roofed 
dwellings, built of dun brick, ming- 
led with stones and mud, — the doors 
and windows exceedingly small, the 
latter covered with paper. The streets 
are narrow, intolerably filthy in w$?t 
weather, and dusty in dry. When 
Sir R. K. Porter visited Tiflis, the 
Governor had commenced several 
important improvements, not the 
least necessary of which was the pav- 
ing of the street. At one end of the 
bazar is a small bridge thrown oyer 
a deep ravine, at the bottom of which 
is a mountain stream, which is pure 
and cold at its source ; but, mingling 
here with the hot springs from the 
adjacent heights, it becomes warm, 
and acquires those medicinal proper- 
ties for which the baths of Tiflis 
have long been celebrated. The pub- 
lic baths are erected over this steam- 
ing flood. Besides being the resource 
both of the natives and of strangers 
in sickness, they are the daily resort 
of both sexes as places of luxury and 
amusement. The temperature of the 
water in the several basins is from 15 
to 36 degrees of Reaumur’s thermo- 
meter ; at the source of the hot stream 


are the baths appropriated to the f 
’ and on the other, iwwwllhtebr be 
the gloomy walls of the cmnI, 
those of the women. Sir HIP 
ter visited both ; and if the ^ 
disorder, and filth of the former i 
disgusting to the 
less indecency of the Georgia! 1 
ties in the latter was no less olT 
to delicacy. Indeed, their 
course with Europeans, within w 
last twenty years, has prodwed 


hi 


last twenty years, has r 
very striking deterioratio! 
manners of tne inhabitants if 

Within these twenty years the 
ranks of the inhabitants of Tith 
gradually lost much of their Asiatic 
ners ; and it was a change to be «_ 
cd, from their constant intercom* * 
the civil and military officers of t 1 * 1 
ropean empire, to which they had 
a people. Such changes are not 
at their earliest stage properly mi 
by the persons who adopt them; 
nations who have 6een long in a ' 
vassalage, when they first break A 
chains, usually mistake licence 
ty ; and in like manner, the fii 
of an Eastern harem, when Ant dH 
to show their faces to other me** dual* 

husbands, may, perhaps, be 

they think that the veil of moqwy J 
no longer be of any use. And*! j 
lower orders in Tiflis, the eftet it P 
pcan companionship has been 
decided. Owing to the numbem r 
sian soldiers, who, from tifn 
have been quartered in their L — _ 
customary lines of scpwatwJrfil 
bouses could no longer be pimahi 
their owners were obliged to i 
necessity of their wives 1 ’ 

stranger guests. The i 

with regard to women, are sfitoto 
and these gentlemen, not 
ception to the rule, made thefcqltrf 
opportunities afforded them Ijf-llM 
sional absence of the husband*, IT 
all remains of female reserv e^ 
cred domestic consequences* 
meters of their ignorant, but juttjjr* 

The country around _ 
tile in the extreme ; the 
even the mountains, are cT 
the finest woods of oak, 
nut, beech, and dm; 
favoured spots produce 
of the most deuckpa 
exquisite fruits ; the 
hemp, flax, barley, 
and rice, in such i 
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will ao little trouble to the cultiva- 
lor, that they may almost be said to 
grow spontaneously ; wild fowl in the 

S tott variety, pheasants, antelopes, 
, sheep, and all sorts of domestic 
ratt l e, enrich these luxuriant vales ; 
the rivers add their tribute of plenty 
to these ample stores of nature; the 
climate is delightful ; in fine. Hea- 
ve* seems to have concentrated, in 
this happy spot, whatever is necea- 
mrj to the wants at the eqjoyments 
rf man- “ But, alas ! the man who 
has been placed in this earthly para- 
'Sse, to keep, to dress, and enjoy it, 
las neither the will to separate the 
weed from the good herb, nor the 
taste to feel that it is sweeter than his 
■rigkbour’s. Sunk in apathy, he 
ares not whether rain or sunshine 
descend on the ground; abandoned 
to indolence, it is all one to him 
whether hia food be the bramble or 
die grape; and, for personal com- 
fort, the stye would afford as pleasant 
s pillow as a bed of flowers. This 
ttobbont indolence, the natbral result 
if the inactivity and despair which 
tte habitual to the slaves of oppres- 
tfve and rapacious tyrants, will in 
time give place to industry and emu- 
tom; under the protecting and fos- 
tering influence of the Russian go- 
ftrmnent, which, with the most lau- 
feUe policy, holds out every excite- 
ment to the civilization of The na- 
$fes, and the improvement of their 

ownfcry. 

. On the 7th of November O. S. our 
traveller proceeded on his journey, 
ftnmgh roads more rugged and dan- 
than any which he had ki- 
paroed. It was necessary, 
foerefere, to leare hia carnage be- 
hind him, and to cohvey his baggage 
m the becks of horses. At Uoumri, 
(strong Russian post on the Turk- 
rit frontier, he exchanged bis Cos- 
*ck escort for one consisting entire- 
ty of natives. From this place he 
nade an excursion to visit Anni, the 
former capital of Armenia, the ruins 
if which ne found alike interesting, 
from their extent, their freshness, 
ttd their elegance. A few miles to 
the eastward of this, he crossed the 
tekhoor, and entered the Persian 
foies. For a space of forty wersts 
from this point, his route lay over a 
dreary waste, covered with trackless 
mows, without the appearance of any 


living thing, out of their awn little 
band. Yet the ruins scattered over 
this death-like solitude spoke of a 
population which the Tartars, in 
their exterminating incursions, had 
swept away as with the besom of 
destruction. The plain of Ararat 
presented a more cheering appear- 
ance ; and of the mountain itself, Sir 
R. K. Porter has favoured us with a 
more accurate description than has 
ever been given by any former tra- 
veller. Its two summits, distinguish- 
ed by the names of the Greater and 
Lower Ararat, are about twelve thou- 
sand yards distant from each other, 
and, towering far above the line of 
congelation, are covered with perpe- 
tual snows. Sir R. K. Porter agrees 
with Dr Rcniggs in describing the 
volcanic remains discernible on this 
mountain ; but of any actual eruption, 
he could find neither record nor tra- 
dition ; and on discoursing on the 
subject with the monks of Eitch- 
mai-adzen, who kept a register of 
the general appearance of the moun- 
tain, as their predecessors had done 
for upwards of eight hundred years, 
he was assured that nothing like an 
eruption had occurred during that 
long period* When he spoke of the 
explosion which Rcniggs declares that 
he saw in 1783, he was assured by 
several of the brethren, who had re- 
sided in the monastery for upwards 
of forty years, that, during the whole 
of that period, not even a puff of 
smoke had been seen to issue from the 
mountain. 

After enjoying for three days the 
hospitality of the Patriarch of Eitch- 
mai-adzen. Sir R. K. Porter proceed- 
ed towards Erivan. Here, as in 
every place which he bad visited on 
his way from Wlady Caucasus, he 
found ruins mingled in every quar- 
ter with the habitable parts of the 
town. During the desolating wars 
of last century, this place suffered so 
much, that our author estimates its 
present population at not more than 
15,000 persons. As Erivan was the 
first place of authority which.Sir R. 
K. Porter had visited since passing 
the Persian frontiers, he applied to 
the Sardar, or governor of the pro- 
vince, for the necessary facilities in 
prosecuting his journey. He was re- 
ceived with the most gratifying kind- 
ness ; a mclmiaiidar, or purveyor, 
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was appointed to attend him ; and 
orders were given to furnish him 
with eveiy assistance in pursuing the 
object of his travels. In his journey 
to Tabreez, he visited Ardashir, 
which once claimed the honour of 
being capital of this country. Deso- 
lation wore in this place its most dis- 
mal aspect. “ It is not in language 
to describe the effect produced on the 
mind in visiting one of these places. 
The space over which the eye wan- 
ders, all marked with memorials of 
the past; but where no pillar, nor 
dome, nor household-wall, of any 
kind, however fallen, yet remain, to 
give a feeling of some present exist- 
ence of the place, even by a pro- 
gress in decay : all here is finished ; 
buried under, lieaps of earth ; the 
graves, not of the people, but of their 
houses, tempjes, palaces, all lying in 
death-like entombment.’* 

A few days journey brought our 
traveller to Tabreez, or Tauris, the 
capital of Azerbijan, situate in lat. 
38° 4*', and in long. 46° 25'. The 
convulsions of nature have combined 
With the destructive hadd of war in 
reducing the magnificence of this 
city, which once vied with Ecbatana 
in splendour. Twice in the course 
of last century it was visited by earth- 
quakes, which rendered it a neap of 
ruins, and destroyed upwards of 
100,000 of the inhabitants. Yet, on 
the ruins that still remain as memo- 
rials of these terrible calamities* a 
new city has arisen, which, under 
the auspices of Abbas Mirza, gover- 
nor of the province, and heir-apparent 
to the Persian throne, is rapidly ris- 
ing into importance* The aim of 
this prince is to strengthen rather 
than to embellish the. town. Even 
the palace which is now, rising for 
his accomipodatifin, has no architec- 
tural beauty to bofist ; and, indeed, 
the gerteral style of modem build- 
ings in Persia presents a striking 
contrast to the ancient magnificence 
of Eastern edifices. On either side 
of the long narrow street, the houses 
present the appearance of long mud- 
walls of different heights, but in ge- 
neral very low, perforated here and 
there with small mean-looking doors. 
It is only by ampler accommodation 
within, and the superior richness of 
their furniture, that the houses of 
the great, and even the palace of the 


prince, are distinguished fro m these 
of the ordinary inhabitants. 

When our author arrived at Ta- 
breez,. Abbas Mirza, the governor 
and prmccnroyal of Persia, was on a 
visit to Iioiy, another tbwn in his 
province. Soon after bis return, he 
seat for Sir R. K. Porter, who found 
all the favourable accounts he had 
received of the prince more than 
realised by his personal and. mental 
endowments. lie politely invited 
our author to accompany him to Te- 
heran, the present residence of the 
Persian sovereign ; an invitation 
which was of course very gratefully 
accepted. They set out acccnliBglv 
on tne fid of March ; and our anther 
gives the following description of the 
cavalcade: 

A party of horsemen, to the number of 
about one hundred and fifty, marrtwd 
first, as an advanced guard. Then fal- 
lowed the Prince ; and immecfiatriy he- 
hind him rode his eldest soil Mahomfri 
Mirza, a boy about twelve tears t# *ge, 
with his cousin, the son of 
emor of Teheran ; and Mafek -khMomi 
Mirza, the youngest ton of tht Ring. We 
Europeans followed next ; consequently I 
was seldom far from the perron of the 
Prince. Then succeeded the khans, nd 
ministers of state, with the whole tsm 
of necessary officers besides, mingled k- 
discriminately amongst five or six hun- 
dred ffoohtns, a kind of horsemen in tie 
service of Persian royalty, used both un 
Civil and military duties. These people 
are always better dressed, anried, wt 
mounted, than the ordinary cavalry of the 
country ; and, from themutnc wiui a tfv m* 
tages of abundant perquisite^ and Wof 
consequently under the royal eye w fcw e 
they are ready far any advancing 
ment, the squadron is generally wfi h? 
the relations or friends of perrons in tbfc 
highest power throughout the county 
Their arms usually constat of A long hr* 
sian gun, a sword, dagger, mndppraf pfe? 
tois, the latter stuck in their girdle or toK 
sters. The trappings of th^ir fosses act 
very good, but without uniformity. Tfam, 
who have gained any particular mark of 
distinction from the rqyalpersootqp tbq[ 
attend, cover their bfkfifc* With sSnf 
ornaments, chains, and i&seb ; aiultfccfr 
horses are otherwise . gaHy ;decWW0d. 
There is no order of march a mong W fids 
numerous band, who mfngfe thenoehrr* 
indiscriminately with the mixed nmUftafr* 
of Persian gentlemen, civil otBcers, wr- 
vanLs &c M which compose the teatw 
moving mass. 
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Apm&l the latter class of people are 
the fcllidmats, jdomestics who take 
daqpe of the srti6luri^ apparatus : and an 
*x<c21eot fjiHirc one of these pieces of 
makes in the motley cavalcade ; 
tistysm, His hoHc, and all the append- 
«g*tdfhis office. A couple of cylindri- 
cal fstiher cases are fastened on each 
of his saddle, at the places usually 
destined for the holsters ; one contains 
ttiekalioun, with its pipes, &c., and the 
other the tobacco. On the left flank of the 
ta*, and suspended by a chain, long 
eooqgh to dear his belly, hangs an iron- 
pot, tilled with live charcoal ; and, os an 
opposite pendant, we sec a large leathern 
bottle, holding water fire and water 
*>*« essentials to the enjoyment of the 
bfioun. In addition to all this, the poor 
aranal is loaded with a couple, or more, of 
huge tags, stuffed with all sorts of things 
flat it might be possible for the master to 
nquile during his long journey. Thus 
tautened, man and horse are obliged to 
b«p pace with the rest of the troop, and 
be midy, at an instant’s call from the 
water, to serve the kalioun on the march. 
Some uk the common wooden tube ; but 
sfets, more luxurious, have one that is 
fittta* winding, like a snake of several 
in length. It is attached to the con- 
tacting tube, w hich being held by the ser- 
Rat, enables him to attend in his duty, 
^4 jet keep a respectful distance in his 
tagtos rear. 

- Chi their journey. Sir Robert wad 
knitted to the most unreserved con- 
Kngtion with the prince, whose en- 
taged and liberal views of European, 
Jfwell as Eastern politics, excited his 
®gh admiration. When they ap- 
fmked jtasmeeeh, their first halt- 
a concourse of people ap- 
leading forward a cow, which 
% brought near the prince, and in- 
immolated at the feet of his 
Another act of respect is per- 
med oil the approach of the sove- 
bfeftor heir-apparent, to any town or 
wyidc rable village in his dominions; 
fefttsei} containing sugar or honey, 
•broken in his way. Of the former 
•rtotn, the only account which he 
ndd prociire from his fellow-travel- 
As Was, that it was of great antiqui- 
and probably to be referred to the 
leys of Paganism. The cold was yet 
•tense, and the accommodation to 
is procured at their resting-places 
•••crimes of the poorest description ; 
rat the spirits of tjie party were kept 
f by the frank and condescending 
cmeanour of the prince, who cheer- 


fully submitted on several occasions, 
to the same hardships and privations 
as the meanest of his retinue. In 
some of the village houses visited by 
our author, he found a strange ex- 
pedient for a fire-place, which he 
thus describes : — 

A large jar, called a kourcy, is sunk 
in the earth, generally in the middle 
of the room, with its mouth on a level 
with the floor. This the people fill with 
wood, dung, or any other combustible j 
and when it is sufficiently charred, the 
mouth of the vessel is shut in with a 
square wooden frame, shaped like a low 
table. The Whole is then covered with a 
thick wadded quilt; under which the 
family, ranged round, place their knees, 
to allow the hot vapour to insinuate it- 
self into every fold of their clothing. 
Whtfn very cold, they draw the borders of 
the quilt up as high as their chins, and 
form a group, something resembling our 
ideas of a wizard incantation. This mode 
of warming is very disagreeable, anil of- 
ten dangerous. In the first place, the 
immoveable position, necessary to re- 
ceiving the full benefit of the glowing em- 
bers ; secondly, the nauseous, and often 
deleterious effluvia from the smoke t and, 
thirdly, the head-aches which are almost 
always the consequence. Many of the 
natives put their heads and shoulders 
under the quilt at night ; but if the fuel 
have not been previously charted to the 
pro|)er height, suffocation is the Usual 
effect, and the incautious sleepers are 
found dead in the morning. This ain^ 
gular kind of chaujjair answers a double 
purpose; that of preparing the frugal 
meal of the family, either as an oven, or 
to admit the pot on its embers, which 
boils the meat or pottage. Barbarous as 
the usage may seem, the kourcy is not 
confinecfto the wild inhabitants of the 
mountains; it is found in the noblest 
mansions of the cities, but bUming more 
agreeable fuel ; and then the ladies sit, 
from morning till night, under the rich 
draperies spread over the wooden cover 
awakening their slumbering senses from 
the soporific influence of its vapours, by 
occasional cups of coffee, or the delightful 
fumes of their kaliou. 

At Sultania, our author found 
some superb ruins of Asiatic archi- 
tecture, among which the peasantry 
had reared a few miserable hovels . 1 
Fatteh Ali Shah, the present mo- 
narch of Persia, is now restoring the 
city by building around, and amongst 
its ruins. 

They reached Teheran in time to* 
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witness the celebration of the Now- 
roosc, the most joyous festival of 
Persia. It continues six (lays, com- 
mencing on the 21st of March, when 
the solar year begins. On the first 
day of jhis fete, the king holds a 
grand-assembly, to receive the con- 
gratulations of the most distinguish- 
ed of his subjects. It was at this 
assembly that our author had first 
the honour of being introduced to 
his Majesty, with the dignity of 
whose deportment, and affable con- 
descension to himself, lie seems to 
have been very deeply impressed. 
After a minute description of the 
court arrangement, ana the dazzling 
splendour of the royal attire. Sir li- 
lt. Porter thus proceeds ; — 

While the Great King was approaching 
hi# throne, the whole assembly, with one 
accord, continued bowing their heads to 
the ground till he had taken his place. 
A dead silence then ensued ; the whole 
presenting a most magnificent, and in- 
deed awful appearance ; the stillness being 
so profound, amongst so vast a concourse, 
that thp slightest rustling of the trees was 
heard, and the softest trickling of the 
water from the fountains into the canals. 
As the motionless state of every thing 
lasted for more than a minute, it allowed 
me time to observe particularly the figure 
of the Shah. His face seemed exceed- 
ingly pale, of a polished marble hue; with 
the finest contour of features ; and eyes 
dark, brilliant, and piercing; a beard 
black as jet, and of a length which fell 
below his chest, over a large portion of 
the efftdgent belt which held his diamond- 
hilted dagger. This extraordinary am- 
plitude of beard appears to have been a 
badge of Persian royalty from the earliest 
times ; for we find it attached to the 
heads of the sovereigns in all the ancient 
sculptured remains throughout the empire. 

'In the midst of this solemn stillness, 
while all eyes were fixed on the bright 
object before them, which sat indeed as 
radiant and immoveable as the image of 
Mithras itself, a sort of volley of words, 
bursting at one impulse from die mouths 
of the moullahs and astrologers, made 
me start, and interrupted my gas* This 
strange outcry was a kind of heraldic 
enumeration of the Great King's titles, 
dominions, and glorious acts; with an 
appropriate panegyric on his courage, li- 
berality, and extended power. When this 
was ended, with all heads bowing to the 
ground, and the air ceased to vibrate wit!) 
the sounds, there was a pause for about 
half a minute, agd then His Majesty 


spoke. The effect was even tmm dirt- 
ling than the sudden bursting forth oftfc 
moullahs ; for this was like a voice ten 
the tombs, so deep, » hollow, aadftte 
same time so penetratingly loud. Hiv- 
ing thus addressed his people, he look- 
ed towards Captain WiUock, the Botfcfa 
Charge d* Affldrs, with whom I stood* 
and then we moved forward to me te* 
of the throne. The same awfel war. 
though in a lowered tone, spoke to bfa, 
and honoured me with a graewtt* wl * 
come to his dominions. After Hu Ma- 
jesty had put a few questions to me, aid 
received my answers, we fell backtomw 
places; and were instantly sate d mlh 
bowls, of a most delicious sherbet , which 
very grateful ' refreshment was- Mowed 
by an attendant presenting to as a large 
silver tray, on which lay a hdhp of mail 
coin called a shy, of the same metd, te- 
ed with a few pieces of gold. I indeed 
my friend in all these ceremonies, bed 
out both my hands to be filled with lh» 
royal largess ; which, with no W* dif- 
ficulty, we passed through our festtl tap- 
pings into our pockets. 


The mornings of this fcstivejeiW 
are devoted to the reception of pre- 
sents to the King, from hii mm m 
Prince-governors of the 
from his ministers, khans, fc Th» 
presents generally conrirt 
and camel loads of gold g raft, WOT , 
or any rare and valuable cou®*®?: 
the amount thus brought 
royal treasury is ewrute ® ■ 
said to be annually increuihg* 

Sir Robert indulges h ttte jjiw 
delineation of naooari fWfeJ* 
yet there is one verypbategtite* 
the character of the ro ate 1 ^ 
we were not altogether Pitf®**- 8 
expect. The looseness ratio ter- 
gal tie in this country, 
most unlimited latitude n ® ® 
men here elrgoy in regaidtoWj®* 
her of their wives .and i®t®®*» 
Would certainly lead to ® 
vourable anticipations 
and filial affections. Yet o®ote * 
assures us, that, in no 
greater tenderness sheffii 
children, or more rr“ ,J ’ 
fathers to the welfare of sons *{- 
nroaching to manhood; whiten* 
lial reverence which sons, of ad- 
here pay to their parents, might ' - 
useful lesson to countries of u 1 
more civilized pretensions. 

Though education is here very iu < 
l>crfcctly conducted, it i* by no 
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ocher preceptors, who attend their 

S is m the houses of their parents, 
children of the lower orders are 


tent to the public schools, which are 
planted in every town. These schools 
aie generally held by moullahs, who 
teach their pupils to read and write ; 
to commit to memory passages from 
their favourite poets, and prayers 
hom the Koran, in Arabic. In the 
Hit of studies pursued by youth of 
the higher classes, are arithmetic, 
geometry, moral philosophy, astro- 
nomy, and astrology : to these are 
sometimes added a knowledge of the 
Arabic and Turkish languages, and. 
particular attention is paid to the 
manly exercises. 

The strictness with which the 


During hia stay at Teheran, our 
author made some excursions to the 
ruins of Rhey, once one of the most 
famous cities in the Persian empire. 
In the pompous language of the East, 
it was styled the " Spouse of the 
World,** tiro “ Market of the Uni- 
verse,” and is said to have contained 
4600 colleges, 15,000 minarets, and 
13,000 caravanseras. It now pre- 
sents a scene of such desolation, “ that 
the footsteps of man are hardly dis- 
cernible, except where they have left 
traces of war, and mark his grave.” 
The ruins lie about five miles south- 
east of Teheran, extending from the 
foot of the curving mountains, and 
running in that direction across the 
plain, in an oblique line south-west. 
The whole of this tract is marked by 
hollows, mounds, mouldering towers, 
tombs, and wells. From the traces 


reigning monarch enforces the laws 
of the Prophet against wine has pro- 
duced a striking reformation in pub- 
lic morals. It is but rarely that a 
Pftaiaji of any class is ever seen in- 
undated with drink : though former- 
ly, since the days of Shah Abbas, the 
court was filled with the most dis- 
graceful revels, and the contagion of 
licentiousness spread through all the 
higher orders. Even they who clan- 
destinely indulge in the genial be- 
verage, prefer wine of Christian ma- 
nufacture to that which has been ma- 
nufactured by the faithless disciples 
of the Prophet. So great, indeed, is 
the honor of a Mahometan vintage, 
that when jars of the wine of Shiraz 
no discovered, the chief officers of 
the town are ordered to see them 
taken to pieces. All this strictness, 
however, relates to the natives alone. 
Foreigners are neither laid under any 
restriction, nor are they exposed to 
my disgrace, for indulging m prac- 
tices which their own religion allows. 
Abbas Mina, who has many Rus- 
sians in his service, not only tolerates 
every man in the privileges of his re- 
ligioo, hut has licensed a wine-shop 
in Tabreez for the use of that batta- 
lion. A still greater improvement in 
the political and moral state of his 
people may soon be expected, from 
the liberal views of Fatteh Ali Shah, 
who aends into Europe many of the 
Persian youth, to study the arts and 
sciences roost wanted in their own 
country. 


of its fortifications that still remain, 
it appears to have 1 been a place of 
great strength. Three square towers 
of great extent, which seem to have 
commanded the three gates of the 
city, are still visible in all their mas- 
sive, though now mouldering gran- 
deur. A lofty tower was observed 
within the city walls. It was built 
of brack, of admirable masonry. It 
was quite open at top, and our au- 
thor supposed its height to be about 
60 feet. Its shape was singular, be- 
ing round, and divided into twenty- 
four parts, each part forming the two 
sides of a triangle ; so that the whole 
surface presented a complete zig-zag. 
In the exterior of the city was ano- 
ther tower, of a similar shape, bnilt 
of stone. Around the tops of both 
these towers were Cuphick inscrip- 
tions, executed in brack. Besides 
these, onr author discovered the ruins 
of several mosques ; but what chiefly 
attracted his attention, and excited 
his interest, was a colossal bas-relief, 
sculptured on the side of a rock. 
The sculpture was rude and incom- 
plete, representing a horseman in the 
costume of the Sassanian monarchy 
couching his spear, and in full charge. 
Opposite to this figure is the headof 
another horse, obviously intended to 
have borne the antagonist of the 
royal hero, but no further outline 
was visible. 

Leaving Teheran on the 13th of 
May 1818, Sir It K. Porter proceeded 
towards Ispahan. The weather was 
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now hot; and in scaling the mountain 
passes, he had to contend with diffi- 
culties directly the reverse of those 
to which he was exposed in travers- 
ing the country to the westward, — 
the heat of an almost vertical sun, 
blazing in a cloudless sky, without 
the shelter of a single leaf or shade. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 


A TRUE AXD AUTHENTIC HISTORY 
OP “ ILL TAM.” 

No. IX. 

Children are sent by far too early 
to school, And thus, by a premature 
attention to sound, rather than to 
sense, to words and abstractions ra- 
ther than to individual objects and 
qualities, their minds are fatigued 
and disgusted, and their health, from 
the want of an indispensable degree 
of open air and exercise, is materially, 
and sometimes irreparably injured. 
The transition, too, from their mo- 
ther to a foreign tongue, is equally 
premature and hurtful in its conse- 
quences. Long ere the little linguists 
have learnt to read with tolerable » 
facility their English collection, or 
to know the grammatical difference 
betwixt a singular and a plural, an 
Article and an adVerb, they are hurri- 
ed onward, like Buonaparte's guards, 

% t( en avant, en aVant,” till, amidst the 
ranks of declensions, conjugations, and 
syntax, they are entirely bewildered 
and lost. Four or five years of school, 
followed by about as many of Col- 
lege education and discipline, send 
the tiny and self-sufficient stripling, 
of fourteen or fifteen, out upon the 
voyage of life, without rudder or com- 
pass, ready to suffer shipwreck upon 
the first rock, or sand-bank, or whirl- 
pool, which may chance to lie in his 
bourse. Of all the eventful periods of 
a man's life, the most awfully tick- 
lish and decisive of his future fortune 
in the world is that which intervenes, 
according to the present method of 
education, betwixt what is termed 
the finishing of one's studies, and 
the entering upon the real business 
of life. If this pause, as is not urifre- 
quently the case, is rendered short, 
and the inexperienced and volatile 
youth is hurried immediately into 
the chambers of the writer, the shop 


of the apothecary, the mom worn of 
the officers, or behind the desk of Ilk. 
merchant, a great and aminifert risk 
is run on the score of caieknmtf 
and inefficiency. 'Whenever the acr- 
vices and important dudes of die 
man are brought unseasonably under 
the attention of the boy, they fie 
sure to be neglected, or to be < 
ted in a slovenly and superficial 1 
ner ; and thus a false and i 
tain step or two upon the very thresh- 
hold of life, will not unfrequentlj 
communicate a kind of totteriag im- 
pulse, and precipitancy, and inadver- 
tency, to the whole future career. 

If, however, as likewise occuton- 
ally happens, the pause which taiksh 
place upon the completion of College 
instruction has become protracted*— 
if the young man is visibly and con- 
fessedly unfit, in point of years and 
discretion, for entering upon the du- 
ties which, in the business of life, tit 
allotted to him, oh 1 what an aborn- 
ing and decisive crisis has nowcer 
curred ! Idleness, at any period of Sflt, 
is dangerous,— but idleness upon die 
first awakening of the passions, and 
whilst pleasure lures, and cuskm 
prompts, is verily destructive- ]|| 
experienced Ulysses was nearly rob- 
ed by the syren voice of the tftaftij 
Pleasure ; but h&d Ulysses Uo I 
young Collegian, as it is e xpt— c| 
with nothing on earth whercwfch U 
occupy his attention, save the s-$ 
fication of his temporary 
fulfilment of his occasional wfafe 
had not Ithaca, and Homty 
Penelope, occupied his thoughts^ 
urged W every exertion, 
to day, and from year to yea r, % 
assuredly had he sojourned ~ 
in the lap of sensual 
making sacrifice of all 'that Im 
tinctive in his nature, of all 
raises and establishes the i 
the brute — the divine no 
that of the beastly hog.. 

But how, it may be. aid#) 
actually been ripcaudN- askeHB 
the* r*shs and dangers to be a* 
ed? What preferable plan of\ 
tion to that at present adopted# hi 
the writer of these s* 

Van ? Notwithstanding tkeMBli • 
rou: ... v . i . v • h c iirv . 
been i arc to these enquiries, 1 sh - 
yet at i on< • oluti >n itk re. A 
my answer is, nai 
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will W fully solved, whenever the 
term “ Education" has been so de- 
fined as to admit only of one opinion 
about its meaning. If education, 
therefore, be, as it confessedly is, a 
preparatory system, a course of dis- 
ripune, adopted with a view to ulte- 
rior objects— if the leading view in 
education be “ power,*' rather than 
sequin tkm, or acquisition only, or 
st least, principally, in reference to 
'* poweri* — if it be admitted that 
no such power or aptitude can be Re- 
paired without deep, and permanent, 
red indelible impressions — and if 
time and matured reason be indis- 
pensable to the retaining and ready 
use of these impressions ; then it fol- 
lows, that whenever these indispen- 
ssblcsare overlooked, or considered 
of but inferior moment in educa- 
tion, there is something radically 
wrong in the system. I can suppose, 
for example, that a boy of quick 
parts, and a happy memory,— and 
this, it must be observed, is the most 
favourable supposition possible, — baa 
teadc the usual circuit of the classics 
b three or four years ; has actually 
Had all that others read, construed 
iB that others construe, and commit- 
ted to memory all that others com- 
mit to memory, in six or seven years,* 
md this, too, at a very early period 
sf his life; will any one aver or 
maintain, that although the actual 
requisition of words, and even ideas, 
in both cases may be the same, the 
“ impression** can be equally lasting, 
md tne consequent “ power* equally 
fttci^iit in both? In the one case, 
the seal has been indeed applied to 
*ax, "but this has been done whilst 
bat wax was in too soft and ductile 
i state to preserve a lasting imprea- 
tkm. Time, besides, has not been 
£ven for stamping and settling the 
mage. In the other case, the re- 
r ctm of all this has taken place, and 
i suitable impression has been deep*- 
f and permanently effected. In edu- 
atkm, therefore, “ iime ,’* both in 
efcrence to season and duration, is 
f Indispensable moment ; and they 
rho, by a kind of mental machinery, 
adetvour to accomplish that object 
n one year, which, let the means be 
rbat they may, can only be proper- 
f effected in two ytars, are deteri- 
orating the character of the succeed- 
ig generation, and are playing off a 
VOL. xi. 


most dangerous hoax upon their sup- 
porters and votaries. 

I have been led into this disqui- 
sition, somewhat, perhaps, protract- 
ed, from the retrospect which 1 am 
now, from my seventeenth year, 
enabled to take of my own school 
education. Had 1 commenced my 
Larin in my seventh, instead of my 
tenth, and finished mj course in 
the eleventh instead of the seven- 
teenth year of my life, 1 should have 
been good for nothing, or only fitted 
to commie murder upon all the nine 
parte of speech, ana the still more 
numerous rules of calculation in some 
qbscure village school, at the mercy 
of indulgent mothers and capricious 
aunts, and dunned, perhaps, at last, 
in my old age, into an ill-assorted anti 
unhappy marriage with some flushed 
and fleshy sun-flower ef vulgarity and 
intemperance. Nay, had 1 even left 
the academy at sixteen, the usual, in- 
stead of seventeen, the more protract* 
ed period, I had not, m &H probability, 
retained that decided taste for classi- 
cal and literary pursuits and acquire- 
ments which, amidst all my wander- 
ings and all my trials, has afforded roe 
the most exquisite, and the most per- 
manent enjoyment. 1 would not, at 
this hour, exchange the happiness 
which, of a summer eve, or of a 
spring morning, of a dull November 
day, or of a tempestuous January 
night, lean, either m consonance with 
the breath, or in spite of the turbu- 
lence of nature, command with my ve- 
nerable and enchanting friends of the 
academy, or of the porch, of the en- 
chanting and sunny land of ancient 
lore and deathless song; I would 
not exchange this luxury of the soul, 
and paradise of every loftier and 
more ennobling feeling, for all which 
wealth or station could confer. There 
is indeed a pleasure in classical pur- 
suits and reveries, which none but 
the truly initiated can fully appre- 
ciate, and from the perception and 
participation of which the mere pe- 
dant and the verbal critic are, equal-* 
ly with the ignorant and uneducated, 
most decidedly excluded. This plea- 
sure does not indeed consist in an in- 
timate acquaintance with the drift 
and the meaning of authors, merely ; 
it does not Inrk in the crooked sinuo- 
sities and dark labyrinths of some 
crabbed, and twisted, and obstinate 
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passage ; it does not even reside in a 
delicate apprehension of the distinc- 
tions of synonyraes, or the various 
lights and shadows of winged words ; 
it is to be experienced only by him 
whose heart has been steeped in He- 
licon, and all the enthusiasm and 
energy of whose moral nature has 
been awakened by the iEolian harp 
of Greece, and Tiburnian lyre of 
Rome, into an extacy of sustained 
and entranced blessedness. 

Oh ! to wander forth, amidst the en- 
couragements and blandishments of 
the country and of the season, with a 
classical author in my hand, and in 
compassing the wildness, and tlje 
sublimity, and the ever-gratifying 
freshness of the mountains and val- 
leys, of the woods and streams, with 
a rainbow-encircling of taste, and 
with a fairy investment of imagina- 
tion ; to feel, and to know, and to 
be assured, that 1 am a better, and a 
nobler, and a happier being than be- 
fore ,* to follow out, and to exalt 
the benevolent and sublime expres- 
sions of Nature, by a corresponding 
spirit and tone, breathed from the 
hallowed depths of antiquity, and to 
individualize and embody every pur- 
suit, and shadowy conception of the 
mind, in the grace and the drapery 
of another and a more tasteful age ; 
to view the fields, and the cottages, 
and the trees, and the streams, as the 
poets of Sicily or of Mantua viewed 
them ; to travel up the withdrawing 
vale of ancient history, with Livy or 
Herodotus, or to dive into the inmost 
recesses of the human soul, with Ho- 
race, with Juvenal, with Seneca, or 
Quinctilian ! — these are the ever- 
varying delights and gratifications of 
the man whose mind is alive to the 
perception of classical grace, enthu- 
siara, energy, and beauty, 

Nor is this classical enthusiasm 
in any case a solitary predilection. 
A mathematician delights in angles, 
curves, and tangents ; and there his 
gratification not unfrequently termi- 
nates. Give a concbologist his shell, 
and, like the oyster or the snail, he 
rolls himself up and is satisfied. The 
chemist needs only a few alkalis, 
acids, alembics, and retorts, to set up 
his soul in happiness. The minera- 
logist is possessed of a basket, a ham- 
mer, and a fine bed of hombiend or 
basAlt, and with these he contrives to 


£Nov 

elicit a vast profusion of defights 
The antiquarian gathers df-arvm 
battle-axes, and urus-hana, anj 
sleeps and dreams of his trg sg g m 
“ Juvenis gaudet equis cutfsfr 
que and looks no further fe Wp* 
piness. “ Sunt quos meta form 
evitata rotis, nalmaque nofaOkevdut 
ad deos,” and they are in Bjm. 
“ Est qui'veteris pocula Masrid m- 
quaquam spernit ; and he sleeps 01 
an arm-chanyand snores sttisfebtt. 
“ Manet sub Jove frigido Venter," 
and by him, even the claims ad 
luremcnts, “ teners coriagk," an 
forgotten ; and even the pMtepbr, 
the than of investigation, and season 
and experiment, lurks within m ap* 
propria ted circle of pursuit, beyond 
which his feelers do not coowori- 
cate enjoyment or intelligence. Bit 
a “ Classical Entiii/siast,”*! 
whom the “ Gelidum nemos, n» 
pharumque Icves cum satyrisemri 
secern unt populo/* cannot pmjiblfr 
even were he so inclined, restoci * 
limit his powers and susceptSditta 
The same aptitude and eoeigy d 
heart and of soul, which have wok 
him familiar with the spirit and At 
power of ancient wisdom and mfc 
will, and must, of necessity, cgrxrbfi 
into various lateral, and allied, UC 
derivative channels of pursuit and flt 
joyment The boundless latnkc«ep 
“ general literature*' lies before » 
To bis advance and progrimisa lWi» 
are, in fact, no bounds opposed, tal 
such as the limited nature d 
necessarily and universally inOT: 

It was about this period of 
and stage of my taste, that 
brought me acquainted wBfc •»! 
meditations of Hervey, with Hi ** 
rv heavens and flowery gaidfl ^Ht 
children of a span long, anddm jfr 
blushing auroras. I ca asst.jy 
describe my feelings on thiss<iM§Bi 
—it was as if one had best! HP* 
drum, or fired a cannon 
hearing; my whole soul la dgr 
denly passed into a state of 
tion, gradually heaved and 
ed. From Hervey to YoMgjg*^ 
natural and easy tranatkmfr pM 
shall never forget the mal djR 
ingsat thektterendof hafTGMflP 
I spent with the Night Thpujjg* 
the mountain a brow. apostts^P| 
spirits, and almost fancying PFP 
of their number and nature* ■ 
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is difficult, I believe, on any oc- 
to admire long, without a 
Idr to imitate ; so on one sombre 
bbath afternoon, after baving|made 
by abortive attempts, I at last 
beeded in penning the following 
wen effort, under the most send* 
htal of all possible titles, and be* 
Wi the bore-tree bush in the cor* 
of the kail-yard : — 

THE TEAH OF SYMPATHY. 

not the tear of conscious bliss, 
sadden burst of happiness ; 
not the tear of selfish pain 
rity might not refrain ; 
liras not the chilly tear of art, 
b stranger to the feeling heart ; 

Unarm tear love shed for me— 

|ear of kindliest sympathy. 

mark'd the light of heavenly peace 
lighten o'er the sweetest face, 

fondest wish I've watch'd the smile 
permit heart that might beguile ; 
what are smiles, and aspect meek, 
light artillery of a cheek ? 
all ! — reserve for me 
ft tew of genuine sympathy.— 

itas Pity swell'd the bosom high, 

|t heav'd for me the gen'rous sigh ; — 
heaven-born Pity shed the tear 
found an easy entrance here. 
in this heart that tear shall glow, 
is the purple tide shall flow ; 
r eall it mine — 'twas shed for me— 
glowing tear of sympathy. 

purple tide has ceas'd to flow, 
kindliest bosom ceas'd to glow, 
heart that pitied ceas'd to prove 
sympathy of plighted Love, 
day has dos'd — a blissful day — 
all that cheer’d it pass'd away ; 
b stranger, -heave one sigh for me 
shed one tear of sympathy. 

not, cannot, will not be— 
can'st not, stranger, weep for me ; 
•other cares thy thoughts engross — 

* other far thy heart-felt loss, 
world and thou have converse high 
re the reach of sorrow’s sigh ; 
lives there one to weep for me, 

.shed one tear of sympathy. 

£jlbon ! ohan ! this is indeed lugu- 
! and I am quite aware, at the 
time, that a mere taste for poe- 
mnd a disposition occasionally to 
one's musings, and feelings, 
or verse, is deemed by tne 
and by the wise and the pru- 
men thereof, but one degree re- 


moved from downright insanity ; or, 
at the very least, as an indication of a 
trifling and a kind of good-for-nothing 
character. There are always in life, 
and in the daily exhibition of limb, 
and muscle, and flesh, and speech, 
and motion, a large and a lum- 
bering proportion of educated, and 
respectable, and every-day kind (of 
people, who, as they have not the 
most distant notion of what the term 
poetry means, are “ sure and cer- 
tain" that it can mean nothing in the 
least valuable to the possessor, or in- 
teresting to others. And then the 
busy and the wordly-minded, with all 
the weight of business, and of plans, 
and {dots upon their shoulders, anow 
as much about verse, as they do a- 
bout the Vatican, and are sure to 
' cast every now and then, when occa- 
sion may serve, a random, and an 
“ imbelle telum sine ictu” against it. 
The mob and the mass are, in ge- 
neral, far beneath, and the philoso- 
pher and the man of severe science 
equally elevated above such pursuits, 
— so the poor poetaster is left in all 
Ms Elysium of self-approbation and 
fancied happiness, to seek for conso- 
lation in the Muse, and in her alone. 

And, verily, even under all these 
disadvantages, he has his reward. 1 n 
order to enjoy, in the most exquisite 
manner, the reveries, and fancies, and 
beatitudes of the poet, it is not ne- 
cessary to possess the powers and 
the expression of Scott, Byron, or 
Campbell. There is perhaps no one 
who partakes more largely of the 
heaven of blessedness which such a 
taste implies, than the person wheas 
every effort is completely, or compa- 
ratively abortive, but who still ex- 
periences pleasure unutterable in the 
renewal and diversifying of these ef- 
forts. When a young roan of seven- 
teen or eighteen, for example, has 
caught the Are of inspiration — when 
the divine afflatus is yet recent, and 
strong upon * the chords and fibres of 
his heart— when his pulse streams and 
exults in hitherto unexperienced eca- 
tacy — when the imagination has 
been subjected to the desires of the 
heart, and the possessor, for the first 
time, feels, and estimates, and ex- 
ults in the knowledge of a plastic 
power, of which he was hitherto 
comparatively ignorant when all 
this takes place, under the advantage 
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of education, and of a fostering land- 
scape— oh, who shall mea s u r e out, 
in words and phrases, the precise 
quantity and degree of enjoyment of 
which such a despised, or at least 
disregarded individual, is susceptible! 

Romanes, and 1 say it boldly and 
fearlessly, in the face of the four 
Scotch Universities, with the six 
Principals at their head — Romanes 
is one of the greatest blessings of 
life, and I care not though the nail 
of Jael penetrate my temples, and 
1 be consigned to the prosaic re- 
alities of the narrow house, what 
time I cease to be influenced and 
actuated by such enchantments ! It 
is under the influence of this “ gra- 
tisrimus error" that my little garden 
smiles, and yields to me, every morn- * 
ing and evening, the blessed fruits 
of innocence and peaceful reverie. 
What claims has that aged and fan- 
tastic thorn, which adorns the cor- 
ner of Margaret's kail-yard, but for 
those characters of the imagination 
and of the heart, in which I am en- 
abled, during all seasons, and under 
every aspect, to invest it ? The lights 
and shadings of these trees, which 
are now leafing* down on the hill-side 
into the absolute nakedness of win- 
ter, were only a variety of colouring, 
and a testimony of departed vigour 
and verdure, without the soul that 
associates. The little stream which 
pursues its way from the steep, 
and through many an intricacy of 
course and usefulness, at last mixes 
its insignificent flow with the more 
copious flood beneath, without the 
dress and the decoration of the fan- 
cy, were only a mill-dam, or a 
lead, or a watering pond, as occasion 
might serve. These twin Lomonts, 
which wave off in so graceful and 
imposing an outline towards the 
west, ami which are so often reliev- 
ed by the glowing evening sky, die 
towering summer cloud, or the dark 
blue depth of a night heaven, from 
behind-- what were these, abstracted 
from me, and my perceptions, but a 
lumbering height of obstruction to 


• “ Leafing down" — dropping gra- 
dually their leaves. To leaf, may mean 
either to put on or to put off leaves. 
Thus we say, to tkfa a wound, and to 

an eel ; to let a person when admis- 
sion is given, and when it is reftfssd. 


the view, or a subject of door dot 
ktion in respect of tbebreed tad the 
pasturage of sheep and cattle? fep 
rated from the sublimity of q^fstbea 
cion in which the soul of the enthral 
ast behoves to regard it, wbstistte 
nightly glow and msgnflfoem «i 
an arched and a frosty heaves, tel 
a countless profusion of kniM 
points, and a roofing in with debate 
oppressive blue ? it is this evtstiw 
faculty, this imaginative propeanly 
which clothes even naifo rauty 
barrenness in some outline or otter* 
of expresion or interest ; which mm 
the wheat to spring up in vbm d 
the thistle, and whieh eaw tm 
from the most offensive otytf* 
something of relation thatisiufAk 
or of effect that is arresting. Fw 
the sake of society, thereto* ad 
for onr own sake in particular/' kt 
us all be romantic together/* hr 
whenever our eyes have bees Mf 
opened upon the nakedness odlm 
of our condition, though we ms J AM 
be as gods in the view of the w«k 
seeing good and evil, we shsMp»» 
bably discover that we have foridt- 
ed Paradise ! 

The little library in ray msttefl 
dwelling consisted of tne Bwt 
John Knot's History, the CtM- 
sion of Faith, the Cloud of Wn 
nesses, N&phtali, the HindktloMU 
the Scotch Worthies, the QEi sycM 
Glory, the Fourfold State, Harvey 
Meditations, Young sNightTha^j 
the Holy War, and the PSfctej 
Progress ,* with a stray to hme# 
Cowley, containing the Dwte 
Next to tlie poetical, the u m— fl 
ing volumes early began to ooMJf 
my attention, and engage 
ings. These puposacM* 
prejudices were strengthe n M 
rooted by the conversation ofMf p* 
ther and aunts, to whose tMg 
ary anecdotes of atrocities 
by Bloody Dalsel, and ipftnwtel^ 
and merciless Clavers, I uisdlMM 
much more attentively tbtt 
did to Mr Andrew Yorstoa's eg* 
lent discourses upon Ssbtet h* W* 
I became, ere I had left th e MM* 
staunch Covenanter,— a cir MMM 

which has had considerable iMM 

upon the fortunes of my 
" Oh, my bairn !** eawhoy 
me one evening, as I bad its' 4 
reading, in her hearing, me 
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Elba moat atrocious murder of John 
tew% die religious carrier, “oh, my 
dm ! these war' indeed fearfu* and 
ulgnent-like times ! and mony a 
•jr ha’e 1 heard auld Unde Andrew 
leaking for hail boon about them. 
wen was a late and a caul- 85 hairst 
ft die bloody Eighty-five ; and Uncle 
tadmw, wha had been, according to 
aid use and wont, at die Rood-fair 
I Dumfries, e'en buying the bairns 
kson against the incoming winter, 
-be was returning, as 1 was tdl- 
Ig ye, hame, late at night, through 
be dark and the dry ford o' Ba- 
ftdxnn Linn— an* a fearfu' an' a un- 
annie bit it is, 1 wat weel, — a' o'er- 
tang wi bushes, and endosed wi’ 
neb and precipices, that are aye 
breatening to tumble down upon 
pour head as ye pass below them ; — 
m* just as auld Unde Andrew had 
begun to descend the brae, and was 
vistas cannilv in by the steps o' the 
Hsacnry-ford, he was met by some- 
ririag like a black tyke, which lap up 
ntm his breast, and made an awfu* 
pdo an' wark about him. Andrew 
flood a wee aghast, and wi' the end 
o' bis kent — for he keepit aye a gude 
strive rung in his hand — he trial to 
band the fearsome creature at arms- 
bagth; but it wadna do, for the 
beast fastened to his coat-tails, and 
lu’d, and pu'd, till it drew him fair- 
ly aff the road, and in amang the 
tabes by the side o' the burn. 
Through the strength o' Guid, 
thinks Unde Andrew, I'll see what 
thou wants ; for thou seems flesh 
tad bluid, be thou what else thou 
nay, as weel as mysel*. Sae up the 
linn, and in below the brow o' the 
®rig, my uncle followed his conduc- 
tor, determined to see whare and 
vbat it would lead him to. The 
lotring o* the Linn and the rum- 
hng pool was awfn', yet it could nae 
ft’ megither drown the waefu' sounds 
vhich were mixed with the noise o' 
the waters; an' aye as my uncle 
ped on, following the dog — for a 
dog, to be sure, it was which led him 
forwards — he heard the moan, and 
foe wail, and the lamentation of a 
pair suffering human creature, mair 
and mair distinctly ! The dog be- 
ta® now to bark Wi' perfect impa- 
tience, and at last brought Unde 
Andrew to the very spot whare its 
tattering, and bleeoing, and seem* 


name o' Him F said my unde, break- 
ing in upon tbe ceaseless and heart- 
piercing lament of the sufferer — ‘ In 
the name o' Him wha suffered him- 
■el*, and kens aye sinsyne how to 
succour them that are sore afflicted ! 
what are ye ? wha are ye ? and 
wherefore are ye here in sic a plight, 
an* at sic an untimely season ?* 9 Oh, 
man ! ye're a bauld man, an* & fear- 
less Christian !* rejoined the well- 
known Yoice of Adam Harkness of 
Locherben, ‘ to venture in upon me 
at this time o' the night, in this 
place, and me in sic a condition.' 

* And what/ continued my Unde, 
after a moment's breath, endeavour- 
ing, at the same time, to raise Adam 
•only and securely upon the edge of 
a flat rock which jutted out beside 
him , € what, in the name of God and 
the Covenant, has brought the gudc- 
man of Locherben into his present 
condition ?' * Clavers,' was the an- 
swer, after having refreshed him- 
self with a mouthful of water, sup- 
plied by my Unde's hand from the 
torrent beneath, ' Clavers,* replied 
Adam, * the bloody, the wanton, and 
the merciless Clavers. I had come 
out only this forenoon from my hid- 
ing-place in the Linn here, a little 
beneath whare I now lye, and had 
crawled up the crags, and alangst 
the deugh, and in by the kail-yard, 
beneath the auld ash-tree, to your 
back barn-door at Auchincaim, just 
seeking for some little bodily nour- 
ishment, for I had tasted nae meat for 
£pur-and- twenty hours byganer— no 
since the evening of the Lord's bless- 
ed Day, whan I was hunted frae my 
ain fireside, and through Caple Yetts, 
by that limb o* Satan, and besom o' 
God's wrath, cursing Tam Halliday. 
I had just swallowed the needfu', 
•aid my prayers, and laid me down 
on the far corner of the rye mow, 
to get an hour or twa's rest, whan 
word was brought me that Clavers 
had’erossed the ford at the Pot-house, 
and wad be up the brae in a jiffy. I 
ran without delay, and wi* a* my 
might and speed, for the cave ana 
the Linn ; but just as I was on tbe 
point of swinging myself, as I used 
to do, frae a lang twig, into the Linn, 
and tbe cave beneath, I got ae glance 
o’ Clavers* fearfu* countenance on 
the brae aboon me— saw him stop bis 
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horse — present his carabine — heard 
him utter a dreadful oath — and, 
yelling, fire ! — and then 1 felt a 
ball pass through my right arm 
here, a little wav aboon the el- 
bow. 1 immediately clropt down up- 
on the hard rock, and have been se- 
verely bruised by the fall, as well 
as wounded by the bullet. Clavers 
came up, with a few of his troopers, 
to the very brow of the steep, and 
after causing several craigs to be 
hurled over tne precipice, and afteT 
firing several shots into the deepest 
and darkest part of the Linn, he 
took his departure. Thus the Lord 
has been pleased to deliver his ser- 
vant, though sorely wounded and 
bruised, out of the hand of the de- 
stroyer, — and hath sent, through the 
instrumentality of my faithful dog 
Trusty, who hath never left me, my 
friend, my neighbour, and my kins- 
man, to dress my wounds, and to re- 
lieve my necessities/ ” 

These wounds, it is true, were, on 
the present occasion, dressed and 
healed ; and these necessities it was 
in the power of Andrew Gibson and 
his brother, the gudeman of Auchiu- 
cairn, fully, though eautiously, to re- 
lieve; but they could not prevent that 
fatality and treachery, in consequence 
of which, this poor man became at 
last a sacrifice to the fury of an in- 
veterate and merciless foe, suffering 
at last for the cause he had espoused 
at the Gallow-lee, in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh ! * 

My Uncle here enters upon what 
he terms the second era of his life, 
his experience and history in the 
double capacity of student and tu- 
tor ; during which period, he seems 
to have encountered a great variety 
of character and of treatment, and 
to have learned much from experi- 
ence, which may probably be of ser- 
vice to others similarly circum- 
stanced with himself. Over this se- 
cond division of his life, I find the 
words “ experto crede” writtext 
in large letters, double-stroked be- 
low, and evidently authenticating the 
various facts and narratives which 
immediately follow. The deevilry, 
therefore, and the trick, and the fun, 
of “ 111 Tam" the school-boy, may 
henceforth be considered as exchan- 
ged for the impetuosity, and rash- 
ness, and inexperience olf youth ; and 


they who have themselves made no 
false steps in life, or who have aerd 
Buffered injury or injustice, willhavf 
little interest in the succeeding pa- 
pers. But if there be a single way- 
ward, fluctuating, well-meaning, but 
rath and inconsiderate wight, yclept 
" A SCOTCH TUTOR," wbaanfl 
tosses about on the ocean of depen- 
dency and adventure, to him the 
following pages of “ 111 Tam” may 
prove at once interesting and in- 
structive. X. 


ON SHOOTING WITH A LONG ROW. 

Oh ! wad some pow*r the giftie gx e as. 

To tee our ter t at other t tee ut , 

It wad fVae monie a blunder free us. 

And foolish notion. 

Btmt. 

MR EDITOR, 

u Shooting with a long bow” is 
a figurative expression for a very 
prevalent, but contemptible practice, 
which I should find it difficult to de- 
fine iu terms more significant or con- 
cise than those I have just used. 
Allow me, however, without a figure, 
and in plain parlance, to state more 
at length what is included in die 
phrase, “ Shooting with a long bow.” 
The simple meaning then, is nothing 
more or less than telling what is not 
true, and, in consequence, the narra- 
tor is & Liar ! Truth is the mark at 
which he should aim ; but the farther 
he shoots beyond it, or the wider the 
aim he takes, the longer is the bow 
which he draws. In the application 
of this phrase there is, however, 
one, and only one peculiarity, wind), 
in some degree, may claim tbs pri- 
vilege of a saving point, and which 
it is but fair to mention. The man 
to whom so odious a descripti on is 
usually applied, is not a desbenoe 
liar. He would scorn to frame, ^ 
ter, and circulate, a falsehood wlfcfc 
would either directly or indirectly 
injure the life, the property, or t» 
good name of any individual. It is 

S uite probable that the shooter with 
tie long bow may be free of aHwm- 
lice, or of any tincture of euvy,wr 
the spirit of detraction. The n 
which so easily besets him hut 
that of a wicked tongue, seeking Vo 
injure and degrade the charammor 
talents of another person, but dhterf 
a vain tongue, seeking to exalt 
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•elf in his own, and in the opinion of 
tthezs. At one time, he adds to the 
troth, at another, he takes from it ; 
now, his statement is founded on fact 
— nqir, it is all fiction ; but he is at all 
times, and upon all such occasions, 
daftly burning incense at the shrine 
Ids own vanity, and just mixing 
Hath with falsehood, and facts with 
finer, in such proportions as he 
fames will best serve to make his 
acquaintances stare with admiration 
tod astonishment, and think more 
highly of him than sober truth would 
variant. But a question naturally 
suggests itself here. Does he succeed 
in this ? He does not»— and let him 
mark the consequence. After deceiv- 
ing himself for a long time, (his 
{fiends being undeceived in a very 
sbort time,) he finds, to his mortifi- 
cation, that he has deceived nobody 
but himself, and that the higher he 
bw endeavoured to exalt his character 
ad talents above their (rue standard, 
the lower he has sunk them in the 
itftmation of those who have disco- 
vered, at once his want of modesty 
md veracity. Making this unplea- 
sant discovery, he begins, when per- 
Ifpeft is too late, to endeavour to ea- 
ahtish his character upon a better 
Validation, and to assert his right to 
*st is really his due ; but here 
gain be labours under a great dis- 
ovantage, for “ even if he speak 
be truth," his statements are receiv- 
d with hesitation and distrust, and 
te feds to his cost, the bitter truth 
outlined in the words of the ancient 
abulist: — 


itticunque turpi fraude semel innotuit, 
Itimniri verm didt, amittit fidem. 

t is probable enough, that associates, 
zed of him at last, and disgusted 
t his narrations, either become shy 
f his company, or shun him altoge- 
icr, as they would shun the so- 
iety of one addicted to habitual 
itoxieation. In the one case, as 
i the other, Mgjor Longbow has 
aly the alternative of forming a 
?w, but an inferior set of acquaint- 
ice. Here, however, old habits 
turn with all the virulence of a 
lapse iu a physical disease. The 
unpered palate still recurs to the 
tine over-seasoned dainties, for the 
ipport of its vanity, as a return to 
(f stimulating liquor afiords a 


temporary freshness and vigour to 
the parched veins and shattered 
nerves of the drunkard. 

One great misfortune under which 
the drawer of a long bow always la- 
bours, is, that amongst all his ac- 
quaintances, who are of course well 
aware of his foible, there is in gene- 
ral not one faithful friend to bring 
the system of self-delusion to an 
end, by an honest and candid ex- 
posure of the folly of feeding his 
vanity at the expence of sacrificing 
his character for truth. In such a 
case, advice would often, perhaps, be 
well received, if it were faithfully 
and kindly administered ; but it . is 
seldom offered at all, partly through 
fear of offending, and partly from 
the pleasure acquaintances feel in 
enjoying the joke which such a de- 
spicable foible affords them. Ac- 
quaintances look on, and relish it 
as a kind of amusement, just as the 
Philistines made sport of Sampson, 
or as little urchins amuse themselves 
with the tipsy citizen, who imagines 
that he is Walking steadily, and 
straight forward to Yiis home, when, 
in fact, he is mistaking the breadth 
of the street for the length of it, and 
reeling and swaggering at every step. 

The test of ridicule 1 have known 
applied with effect to stop, at least 
for the time being, the long-bow- 
exercise of its pitiable hero, and com- 
pel him to shrink within himself, in 
all the bitter consciousness of de- _ 
tected falsehood ; but the ministra- 
tion of this test requires a degree of 
readiness, confidence, and power of 
imagination, possessed by lew, and 
cannot, therefore, be recommended 
as a general remedy for this mental, 
or rather moral disease. The plan w, 
to give the bow a still stronger null, 
or, in plain terms, to narrate a tale in 
the same strain, but abundantly more 
extravagant and ridiculous, which is 
perfectly equivalent to, although it 
saves one the pain of telling Major 
Longbow to his face, that he is a fa- 
bricator and a liar, and that others, 
were they so inclined, could fight 
him with his own weapons, and per- 
haps surpass him to this dishonour- 
able warfare. 

Such a deplorable instance of sel£» 
infatuation, as that of the long-bow, 
demands our sympathy, and calls for 
remonstrance. Inc fabricator of a 
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story whose origin it nowhere to be 
found except in nia own imagination, 
becoming much in love with the in- 
genious fabrication, he, by some un- 
accountable process of mental infa- 
tuation, actually believes it true, and 
hence the most unwarrantable pre- 
possessions or prejudices are found- 
ed and acted upon, by the victim of 
this disease, as if they were lightened 
up into actual existence by the sun- 
beams ef truth. 

Another unfortunate case in which 
the long-bow hero often betrays him- 
self, is a want of consistency and 
keeping, in many of his fabrications, 
too precious in nis sight to be with- 
held from his apparently gratified 
hearers ; but it is frequently discover- 
ed that memory, not keeping pace 
with imagination, plays him now and 
then a slippery trick, and leads him, 
on one occasion, to relate what hap- 
pened over three bottles of Madeira 
with Sir John, and which, at another 
time, was over five bottles of Claret 
with My Lord ; and what is equally 

E robable, since the former narration, 
is fertile powers have either sup- 
plied a preface, or subjoined an adden- 
dum, in which former editions were 
deficient ; all giving ample proof of 
the force of Tillotson's remark, that 
** a liar has need of a good memory/' 
Shakespeare; has given a felicitous il- 
- lustration of the case, in FalstafTs 
“ men in buckram." 

When a man has thus no friends to 
inform him of bis failings, and is on 
the brink of ruin, from not knowing 
their effects on his character and N con- 
1 dition, the public is in some measure 
bound to find friends for him, and 
to provide for the blindness of his va- 
nity, just as the parish to which he 
Mongs is in duty bound to provide 
for him in the case of his booming 
a pauper, and being deprived of the 
means of taking care of, or provid- 
ing for himself. It is to- the discharge 
of such a duty, Mr Editor, that I 
solicit your assistance, by the inser- 
tion of this paper in your now wide- 
ly-circulated Magazine. Who knows 
what poor infatuated self-approving 
wight may cast his eye6 upon it, ana 
save himself, in future, tne degrad- 
ing appellation of “ shooting with a 
Jong bow amusing some, pitied and 


despised by others, and degrading 
himself in the opinion of all, 

“ To make himself in well-bred toogtS 
• prevail, 

And tittle I the hero of each tale P* 

As already hinted, I know nothing 
so effectual as ridicule for coring this 
moral malady. Remarks ao amend 
as the above may not have the de- 
sired effect. Should you be pleased, 
however, to insert these, such is they 
are, and as a mere opening of the 
case, 1 purpose, with your permis- 
sion, in an early number of the 
Scots Magazine, to give some speci- 
mens of tne folly to which I allude ; 
specimens, some of them drawn, and 
some of them not drawn, from life, 
but all of them applicable to life, sod 
such as may be useful, without be- 
ing personally offensive to any one. 
Ip pursuance of this plan, lam to 
write of Fortune's favours showered 
down in abundance upon the mer- 
cantile long-bow drawer of ladies 
favours bestowed upon the aB-mc- 
cesaful lover; — of the great qualities^ 
riches, personal and political influ- 
ence, of the friends of the honest ple- 
beian bowman ; which shall pore, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, hat 
b e is no plebeian at all ; —of the 
marvejlous adventures by flood and 
field, and strange crosses and acci^ 
dents which have befallen the travel- 
ler in bis journeys through regiem 
unprofaned by the foot of adventure; 
— in the case of the warrior, 

Of hair-breadth ’scapes, f the ems*^ 
deadly breach. 

Of being taken by the insolent foe, 

And sold to slavery ; 

— of the singular discoveries of the 
author and critic, to whom the true 
honour belongs of having written 
some of the ablest papers in the Re- 
views and Magazines of the dy* 
some of the best anonymous efluswai 
in our “ floating literature and ® 

the extraordinary precocity of talent 
in the childhood of others, snd their 
no less astonishing prowess after cr-| 
riving at the years of dteeiijB- 
Such, Mr Editor, are my bone*® - 
tendons, and 

“It I one soul improve, I have not 
in vain.” 

Simon 3no*T-Bev. 
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LONDON. 

Dr Simon Shaw, master of the Gram- 
imt School at Hanley, in Staffordshire, 
will publish about Christmas a work in 
three v e fa unes , rich in engravings, under 
the tide of Nature Displayed. 

Lad John Russell is about to enrol 
himself among our tragic poets, by pub- 
toting Don Carlos, a tragedy. 

Three more Cantos of Don Juan, by 
Lad Byron, are in his publisher’s hands. 
The Noble Lord has also in London, a 
poem called the Deluge ; and another 
piece, called Heaven and Earth, is to ap- 
pear in the same volume. 

On the 1st of December will be pub- 
tohed, the Loves of the Angels, a poem, 
by Thomas Moore. 

Mr Allan Cunningham, author of “ Sir 
Mannaduke Maxwell,” &c. is preparing 
for the press, the Adventures of Mark 
Maaabin, the Cameron ian, a work in- 
tmdcd to exhibit a picture of the opi- 
nions, beliefo, superstitions, poetical en- 
touattm, and devotional and national 
character, of the people of the Scottish 
Lowlands. 

Mr J. P. Neale is about to commence 
the publication of a work illustrative of 
iht eccle si a s t i cal architecture of this 
cwmtry, exhibiting every variety of style. 
The publication will be similar in form 
to his u Views of Seats,” and each num- 
ber will contain five engravings, execu- 
ted in the line manner by the best artists. 
It will be entitled Original Views of the 
most interesting Collegiate and Parochial 
Churches in England, with historical no- 
toes and architectural descriptions. 

Some curious Memoirs of the French 
Court wifl shortly appear, from the pen 
°f the late Madame de Campon, first 
, *dy of the Bedchamber to the late 
touen Marie Antoinette. 

Mr T. Dale is preparing a translation 
if the Tragedies of Sophocles, in which 
hs various metres of the original will be 
ttanpted aa near as the English lan- 
Pp will admit. 

The work of general Cotemporary Bio- 
T*phy, which has been several years in 
nparation, will appear in a few days, 
utter the title of Public Characters erf 
B Nations, It will contain nearly 3000 
rtfeles, and 150 engraved portraits, form- 
ig three volumes like Debrett’s Peerage 
od Bar on e ta ge. 

Bibliotheca Gkracestrensis, is prepar* 

1 for publication by subscription, being 
reprint of scarce and curious tracts re- 
tire to the county and city of Glouces. 
VOL. XI. 


ter, illustrative of and published during 
the Civil War, with biographical and his- 
torical remarks. — The first part will con- 
tain Corbet’s u Historical Relation of the 
Military Government of Gloucester, from 
the beginning of the Civill Wane be- 
tweene King and Parliament, to the Re- 
movall of Colonel Massie from that Go- 
vernment to the Command of the Wes- 
teme Forces.” London, 1645. — Embel- 
lished with a fine portrait of Colonel Mas- 
sie, and a plan of the city as it then stood, 
with the lines of the ancient fortific a t i ons. 

Sketches of Field Sports, as followed 
by the natives of India, are preparing for 
publication, with observations on the ani- 
mals. Also an account of many of the 
customs of the inhabitants and natural 
productions, with anecdotes; a descrip- 
tion of snake-catchers, and their method 
of curing themselves when bitten ; with 
remarks on hydrophobia and rabid ani- 
mals; by Dr Johnson, surgeon to the 
Hon. East India Company, and many 
years resident at Chittra, in Rangpore. 

Some Remarks on Southey’s Life of 
Wesley will appear in the course of next 
month. 

The literary world will be favoured, 
in the ensuing winter, with a volume of 
Letters from the pen of Mr Beckford, 
author of “ Vathek .” 

Palsecromaica, or Historical and Phi- 
lological Disquisitions, are preparing for 
publication. 

A new edition, with several valuable 
appendages, of the Saxon Chronicles, by 
the Rev. J. Ingram, is printing. 

Truth against Falsehood, or Facts op. 
poeed to Fiction, is preparing for publi- 
cation, in a series of letters addressed to 
Douglas, the author of “-No Fiction,” 
by Lefevre. 

In the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished, Outlines of Character, in one vo- 
lume octavo. 

A reprint, in octavo, is preparing of 
Sir Robert Naunton’s Fragments Rega- 
lia, or Observations on the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth, her Times and Favourites. It 
will be accompanied by a Life of Naun- 
ton, and a series of notes and historical 
illustrations; and will be embellished 
with numerous portraits, finely engraved, 
from original pictures. 

A Complete Illustration of the Index 
Testaceologicu s, or Catalogue of Shells, 
British and Foreign, by W. Wood, F.R.S. 
and L.S. is announced by subscription. 
The object of this work is to incorporate 
figures of all the known shells, collected 
4 L 
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from every authentic source, and reduced 
to a small size, hut with a sufficient de- 
gree of accuracy to enable the Concholo- 
gist to fix at once upon any particular 
species he may wish to define. 

An Essay on the Proof of the Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, deduced from the 
completion of its prophecies, by the Rev. 
T. Wilkinson, B.D. Rector of Bulvan, 
Essex. 

Blossoms, by Robert Millhouse, with 
prefatory remarks on his genius and si- 
tuation, by the Rev. Luke Booker, L.L.D. 
will speedily be published. 

A work is in forwardness, in several 
languages, bearing the following title, 
M L’Histoire General des Superstitions et 
des Cultes, avec des Notes sur le Carac- 
tere des Prfctres de Unites les Religions ; 
par une Society de Philosophes.” 

Popular Stories, translated from the 

Kinder und Haut-Marchcn ’ collected 
by Messrs Grimm, from oral tradition, 
in different parts of Germany, are print- 
ing in 12mo. with numerous original de- 
signs from the pencil of Mr George Cruik- 
shanks. 

Speedily will be published, a History 
and Description of Fonthill Abbey, illus- 
trated by a series of engravings, com- 
prehending views, plans, sections, and 
details, by John Rutter, of Shaftesbury. 

A novel, entitled Isabella, will be pub- 
lished early in November, by the author 
of “ Rhoda.” 

Early in November will be publish- 
ed, embellished with a beautiful engra- 
ving of Bonaparte passing the Alps, from 
the celebrated picture by David, No. I. 
of the Napoleon Anecdotes, illustrating 
the mental energies of the late Emperor 
of France, and the characters and actions 
of his cotemporaries. 

Early in November will be published, 
a new Map of the Ear, taken from ana- 
tomical preparations hi the possession of 
Mr J. H. Curtis, and designed chiefly for 
the use of his pupils. 

Mr Shaw has in the press a work on 
Diseases of the Spine. The first part 
will treat of the distortions to which 
young persons are subject in consequence 
of habitual bad postures, and the neglect 
of proper exercise. The second part will 
embrace scrofulous diseases of the spine. 
The whole will be illustrated by engra- 
vings. 

Shortly will be published, in two vo- 
lumes, octavo, Fifty Lithographic Prints, 
illustrative of a Tour in France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, during the years 1819, 
20, and 21, from original drawings taken- 
in Italy, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, by 
Marianne Colston. 

A Series of Portraits of the Kings and 


Queens of Great Britain, to be engr av e d 
in the chalk manner by Mr R. Cooper, 
from the most authentic originals, are 
preparing to be published in numbers, 
each containing four portraits. Part L 
will shortly appear. 

A considerable portion of the Treatise 
of Cicero de Republics, d is co ve re d by 
Angelo Mai, keeper of the Vatican Li- 
brary, in a Codex Rescriptus, will sooa 
appear in octavo. 

Mrs Davis, author of u Helps to De- 
votion,” and of “ Fables and Moral Tales 
ki Verse,” has in the press another work, 
entitled Christian Duties, or a Code of 
Piety and Morality, extracted from the 
New Testament. 


EDINBURGH. 

Preparing for publication, A Supple- 
ment to Mr Morrison’s Dictionary of the 
Decisions of the Court of Session. By 
M. P. Brown, Esq. Advocate. In this 
will be included, in the form of a Dic- 
tionary, and arranged according to the 
order adopted by Lord Karnes* 

1st, All the Cases (amounting to up- 
wards of 3,000) which ore omitted in 
Mr Morrison’s Dictionary, although pub- 
lished in the printed Collections of Dane, 
Stair, Fountainbal), Harcarse, and others. 

2d, A Selection from the MSS. in the 
Advocates’ Library, of such of the Old 
Cases as appear worthy of publication, 
but have also been omitted by Mr Mor- 
rison. 

3d, A Large Collection of Cases of mo- 
dern date, derived from authentic sour* 
ces, and which are now p u bli s h ed from 
the original Manuscripts, for the first 
time. 

The Index to the Detiaona, which, by 
pointing out the extent of the o mrafon s 
in the Dictionary, suggested the above 
Supplement, will be published in a few 
days. 

In the course of a few weeks wll bn 
published, by Subscription, in one votame 
duodecimo, 5s. boards, Louran Caw 1% 
or. The Wild Boar of Curridoo ; A Ln- 
.gend of the Noble Family of Ifwwr 
Being the Origin of the aneknt and i* 
lustrious surname of Gordon. With dgfat 
other Tales, illustrative of theChhnhy 
and Superstitions of ScotianA The Se- 
cond Edition, revised, with sc rail Addi- 
tional Notes, by Robert Trotter, Stadnw 
of Medicine, New Galloway. 

Also by tiie same Author, will be pub- 
lished early in May 1823, by Subno- 
tion, in one volume folio, £.2.2 a. boards, 
Heraldic Blazonry, or, A Complete His- 
tory of all the Noble end Respectable Fn- 
miliee in Galloway and Dinnfiii, idiira i 
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Pttteg thcir Origin, Genealogy, A r. 
acid Barings, and Gallant Deeds in 
tottfe, from the earliest, ages to the pre- 
ss* time ; with the Arms of each Fa- 
lily, and Surname, elegantly engraved. 
T*e whole comprising a complete Sys- 
m of Heraldry for the Counties of Dum- 
iss, Kirkcudbright, and Wigton } and 


exhibiting, in one neat and correct Vo- 
lume, the whole Chivalry of those three 
extensive Counties, at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. 

A Translation of Dr Gregory’s Con- 
spectus Medicin® Theoretics, is in the 
press, and will be ready for publication 
some time in December. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The London Catalogue. of Books, with 
heir Prices, Sizes, and Publishers : con- 
fining .the Books published in London 
Tom 1800 to October 1822. Bvo. 9s. 

Ogle, Duncan, and Ca’s Catalogue of 
we Books on the History, Antiquities, 
nd Litem ture, of Scotland and Ireland. 
Bvo. 

T. Thorpe’s Catalogue of Books. Part 
11. for 1822. 3s. 

BIOGRAPHY* 

Memoirs of the late Mrs Catharine 
Cappe. By herself. Bvo. 12s. 

A Memoir of the Life and Character 
of Writer Venning, Esq. By Richard 
Kirill. Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

The Life and Christian Experience of 
Mrs E. Bcnnis. By Thomas Bcnnis. 
12 mo. 6s. 

The Life of Ali Pacha of Janina, Vi- 
zier Epirus. 8vo. I Os. 6d- 
CHEMI8TRY. 

An Epitome of Chemistry : wherein 
the Principles of the Science are illustra- 
ted, in One Hundred entertaining and 
instructive Experiments. By the Rev. 
John Topham, M.A. Second edition, 
12tool 3s. 6d. 

CLASSICS. 

Photii Lexicon & codice Galeano de- 
•cripsit Ricardus Parsonus. 2 voL 8vo. 
£. 1.10s. 

JDemosthenis Opera Omnia, Gr. cum 
Sebotiia cura8chceferL 2 vpl. Bvo. £, 1 *4e., 
Hoe paper, £.l»12s. 

EDUCATION. 

Latin Grammar Cards, adapted for a 
School, upon the Madras System. By 
the Rev. Harvey Marriott. 3s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

Picturesque View's of the City and En- 
rimns of Edinburgh. Super-royal fol. 9s. 

Picturesque Views of the Environs of 
London. Nos. I. and II. 9s. each. 

Visits of the Valley of Aosta, in Pied- 
mont Nos. 1. II. and III. 8s. each. 

No. 11. of the Original Houses of the 
Poets and Philosophers of Great Britain, 
fr o. Se. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

The World in Miniature, the Fifth 
Division, comprehending Persia. 3 vol. 

1 2mo. 16s. 6d. 

HERALDRY. 

Bibliotheca Heraldica Magn® Britan-' 
nia ; an Analytical Catalogue of Books 
relating to Heraldry, Genealogy, Nobility, 
Ac. By Thomas Moule. 8vo. £.lul6s. 
—Royal 4to. £.S»Ss. 

history. 

Memoirs of the Mexican Revolution. 
By William Davis Robinson. 2 vol. 8vo. - 
£.lu4s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A New Theory of the Heavenly Mo- 
tions, shewing that there are no such 
Principles as those of Newton. 8vo. 3s. 

MEDICINE. 

A Treatise on Dislocations, and on 
Fractures of the Joints. By Sir Astley 
Cooper, Bart. 4to. £.lull«6d. 

A Practical Essay. on Diseases and In- 
juries of th<f Bladder. By Robert Bing- 
ham. 8vo. I4«. 

An Inquiry into the Action of Mer- 
cury on the Living Body. By Joseph 
Swan. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Researches respecting the Medical 
Powers of Chlorine, particularly in Dis- 
eases of the Liver. By William Wal- 
lace, M.R,I.A. 8vo. 6s. 

A Practical Treatise on Nervous, Bi- 
lious, and Inflammatory Affections. By 
John Lynch. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Complete Treatise on the Nature, 
Symptoms, and Cure, of Syphilis : His- 
torical, Theoretical, Practical, and Origi- 
nal. By Jesse Foot, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A General View of the History and 
Object of the Bank of England ; with 
Extracts from the Charter, Ac. By John 
M‘Cay. 8vo. 6s. 

Tables of Interest at Four per Cent, 
from One Day to One Hundred Days. 
By Joseph King. Bvo. 5s. 

The Inquirer s a Collection of Essays, 
Reviews, and Intelligence, on Subjects 
connected with the Improvement of §Q« 
ciety, Ac. No. II. 8vo. 4s, 
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- The Private Brewer** Guide to the 
Art of Brewing Ale and Porter. By John 
Tuck. 0vu Be. 

The Liberal : Prose and Verse, from 
the South. No. I. 8vo. 5s. 

• Observations and Critical Reflections 
upon the Last Act of Parliament relating 
to the Turnpike Roods in England. By 
Bernard John Wake. 8s. 

The Original Housekeeper’s Account 
Books for the Year 1883. 4to. 8s. 

HOVELS, TALKS, AND ROMANCES. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Novelists. Vols. 
V. and VI. : containing Zeluco ; various 
Views of Human Nature taken from Life 
and Manners. By Dr Moore. 8 voL 4s. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Novelists. Vol. 
VII. : containing, A Simple Story. By 
Mrs Inchbald. 3s. 

Macrimmon, a Highland Tale. 4 voL. 
18s no. £.lw4s. 

Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library : Vol. 
IV. : containing Gil Bias, the Devil on 
Two Sticks, Vanillo Gonsales, and the 
Adventures of a Guinea. 8vo. £.1 «8s. 

Anecdotes and History of the Cran- 
boum Chase. By Wm. Chaffin. Bvo. 7s. 
Osmond: a Tale. 3 vols. 18mo. £.l»ls. 
The Percy Anecdotes. Part XXXV. : 
containing Anecdotes of the Senate. 8s. 6d. 
POETRY. 

Some Ancient Christmas Carols, with 
the Tunes to which they were formerly 
sung in the West of England. Collected 
by Davies Gilbert, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

The Book of Psalms in Verse. 5s. 
Clontarf, a Poem. By W. H. Drum- 
mond. Erin and other Poems. By Tho- 
mas Bailey, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

The Maid’s Revenge. A Summer’s 
Evening Tale, and other Poems. By 
Cheviot Tichebum. 

THKOLoar. 

Euthanasia ; or the State of Man after 
Death. By the Rev. Luke Booker, L.L.D. 
18mo. 4s. 6d. 

Christian Correspondence) or a Collec- 
tion of Letters, written by Mrs Eliza 
Bennis, to the Rev. John Wesley and 
others, with their Answers. 18mo. 5s. 

Principles of the One Faith professed 
by all Christians. By George Geary Ben- 
nk. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

Tracts and Essays, Moral and Theolo- 
gical. By the late W. Hey. Esq. P.R.S. 
8vo. 168. 

Sermons on important Points of Faith 
and Duty. By the Rev. P. Buddicorn, 
M.A. 8 vol. 10s. 

On the Corruption of Human Nature : 
a Chaige delivered to the Clergy and 
Archdeaconry of Ely. By the Rev. J, II. 
Browne. Bvo. 3s. 
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Two S ermon s preached aft Preston 
Guild. By Roger Cams W9son,M~A» 8a. 

Charles Lorraine, or the Young 8oU 
dkr. By Mrs S h erwood. ltoot la. 6d- 

Eliza, or Traits of C hara c te r in Hum- 
ble Life. lBtno. Is. 6d* 

Providence and Grace, an intere st in g 
Narrative, with a plate. 18mo. bda. 3a. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A New Guide to Fonthill Abbey, Wilt- 
shire, the seat of Win. Beckfctd, Esq. 3k. 

A Guide to the Lakes in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Lancashire. By John 
Robinson, D.D. Bvo. 15s. 

VOYAGES AXD TRAVELS. 

The Journal. of a Tour th rou gh the 
Netherlands, to Paris, in 1881. By the 
Author of the Magic Lantern. Fuslscap 
Bvo. 8s. 

Letters from America; coutaiaug Ob- 
servations on the Climate and Agricul- 
ture of the Western States, Ac. Ac. By 
James Flint Bvo. 10s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH. 

The Encycfapeedia Britannicm ; or Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscel- 
laneous Literature, VoL XVII. Part I. 
Sixth Edition, revised, co rre c ted, end 
improved. Illustrated by nearly six hun- 
dred Engravings. 16s. 

The Farmer’s Magazine ; a p eri odi cal 
work, exclusively devoted to Agricul- 
tural and Rural AflUrs. Published quar- 
terly. No. XCII. Monday, 11th No- 
vember, 1828. 3s. 

Military Memoirs of the Great Cwfl 
War. Being the Military Memoirs of 
John G Wynne ; and an Account of the 
Earl of Glencairn’s Expedition, as Ge- 
neral of His Majesty’s Forces, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, in the yeses M63 
and 1654. By a person who was eye 
and ear-witness to every tnomcrim; 
with an Appendix. 4to. £.l>lflhbda 

Io GottL Hemeccii. I. C. Ekomdn 
Juris Civilis, secundum ordinem tab- 
tutionum : nunc ah emblemati Uwnte 
integritati sum restituta, nods pwuun 
adspexsis, emendate, corrects, suppled, 
a Christ. Gottlob. Bienero. I. U. D. an- 
tecessore Lipsiensi Bvo. 15s. bouri. 

A General and Histories! View of 
Christianity, comprehending its Origia 
and Progress; the Leading Dumtes 
and Forms of Polity founded upm Iry 
and the Effect it has produced ta 
Moral and Political State of Esi^a. 

By George Cook, D.D. F.R.&K. MhdMv 
of I^iurencekirk. 3 vols- Bvo. £>l*14k» 
boards. 

A Narrative of the Visit of t9us^ 
IV. to Scotland, in August 1388 ; by an 
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Bye witness of most of the tcene> which 
were lgmo . h. boards. 

NaL of a Scries of Diagrams, de- 
agoed to be filled up by Students of Geo- 
graphy. By Du Mackfe, Mathematician, 
Clagwr. 5s. 6d. 

The Scottish Ladles’ Account-Book 
ft* 1883 s co ntainin g Tables of Weekly 
Expencea, &c. 4to* ruled. 8s. 

A View of Aberdeen, taken from 
Tony, by G. Smith, Architect Aberdeen, 
ramming 804 by 14 inches, 10s. fid. 
cokrared. 

Letters to Sir Walter Scott, Bart, on 
the Moral and Political Character and 
Effect of the Visit to Scotland, in August 
1888, of His Majesty King George IV. 
8v«u 5s. fid. boards. 

Profession is not Principle; or. The 
Name of Christian is not Christianity. By 
tbs Author of “ The Derision.” lSmo. 
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with a beautifril Frontispiece, 3a fid. in 
extra boards. 

A Narrative of Procedure before the 
Court of Session, and circumstances con. 
netted therewith, in the Trial of John 
Hay, who was prosecuted by the Lead 
Advocate of Scotland, and sentenced to 
four months imprisonment by the Lords 
of Council and Session. 5s. 

The Redeemer’s Tears wept over Lost 
Souls $ and Two Discourses on Self-De- 
dication, and on yielding ourselves to 
God. By the Rev. John Home, M.A. 
with an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. 
Robt. Gordon, Edinburgh. lftmo. 3s. fid. 

Cases derided in the Court of Session, 
from May 14, 1888, to July 11, 1888: 
Also, Derisions of the Court of Justiciary, 
from November 1881, taken from the 
Record. Reported by Patrick Shaw, Esq. 
Advocate. VoL iJ— Part 111. 10s. fid. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

Fmjurcr~— The intelligence from this 
country, since our last publication, em- 
brace few facts of importance, but the po- 
litical rumours are abundant. Among 
others, it is reported that the Army of 
Observation on the Spanish frontier Is 
about to make a hostile invasion of that 
country, in aid of the Royalists. This 
measure, however, it is not likely the 
French government will venture upon, 
without the sanction of the European 
sovereigns at pr es ent assembled at Ve- 
nn*, for the purpose of taking the state 
of Spain, among other subjects, under 
tbefr consideration. 

General Berton and his associates, Sange 
and Jaghn, have suffered death, accord- 
ing to their sentence. Berton was exe- 
cuted on the morning of the 6th Octo- 
ber. He exhibited the utmost calmness 
to the very last moment. The other 
prisoner. Dr Caffe, killed himself some 
hours before the time fixed for the exe- 
cution, by means of a sharp instrument 
which bad bean by tome means convey- 
ed to him ; he had given himself a deep 
wound in the groin. The femoral artery 
was cut through. The doctor expired 
ifter a gnat effusion of blood, and thus 
neaped the scaffold. Caffe destroyed 
bimadf in the presence of two gendarmes, 
who had the care of him. Carron, as sta- 
ted in our last Number, was executed at 
Straaburgh on the 1st of October. The 
ate of these conspirators does not seem, 


however, to have extinguished the spirit 
by which they were animated. Repub- 
lican catechisms are distributed amongst 
the troops, and political confessions of 
fkdth promulgated, by which to inftise 
and keep alive the insurrectionary spirit. 
A remarkable circumstance occurred in 
the case of Carton. His advocate, who 
had to appeal to the Court of Cassation, 
stated, that though be had proceeded to 
bring his case before the court with the 
utmott dispatch, he was shocked to find, 
by a telegraphic dispatch from Stras- 
burgh, that he had been executed. 

Spaix. — I mportant events are looked 
for in this country, the two hostile par- 
ties having armies in the field, which 
are expected soon to come to blows~— 
The insurgent Royalists have set up a 
regency at Urgel, which affects to act as 
an executive government in name of the 
king. In the meantime, the extraordi- 
nary Cortes, which assembled on the 7th 
October, have adopted, and continue to 
adopt, the most vigorous measures for 
putting an end to the rebellious attempts 
of the anti-constitutionalists. They have 
empowered the government to raise ad- 
ditional troops, to the number of 30,000 
infantry, and 8000 cavalry, and the mo- 
ney necessary for making these efficient. 
All the public functionaries in the dif- 
ferent towns are warned, that, unless 
they act with derision against the Roy- 
alist bands, they will be punished with 
the loss of their salaries $ and the inha- 
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bitants also, if they do not turn out in 
their own defence with alacrity, are to 
be charged with the support of whatever 
military force the Commandant of the 
district may think it expedient to send 
for their defence. It has also been de- 
termined to bring to immediate trial 
those of the nobles who are suspected of 
having favoured the insurrection of the 
guards on the 7th July ; and several of- 
ficers concerned in the same plot have 
been arrested. In this prescription list 
General Morillo is included. He, in con- 
sequence, fled, but has been recaptured 
and conducted to Madrid, where it is said 
he will be confined in his own house. 

In the sitting of the Cortes of the 28th 
October, some declarations of the Chief 
of the Staff who deserted from Urgel 
were read. They are said to implicate 
several members of the Royal Family. 
Orders had been issued for arresting all 
the late Ministers. The patriotic clubs 
have been re-established, and measures 
have been taken for the representation of 
patriotic productions at all the theatres. 

At the opening of the Session of the 
Extraordinary Cortes, the Ring attended, 
and delivered his speech in person. Its 
principal feature is an appeal to the 
Cortes, urging it to adopt measures far 
putting down the existing insurrection. 
The Ring says — 

44 The enemies of the constitution, 
employing every means which can be 
suggested by a passion as barbarous as 
infatuated, have succeeded in enticing 
into the career of crime a considerable 
number of Spaniards. The misfortunes 
which the disorders have produced in 
Catalonia, Arragon, and other provinces, 
weigh heavy on my heart and yours. It 
is for you to apply an efficacious remedy 
to such lamentable disasters. The country 
demands the assistance of numerous and 
vigorous arms to restrain at once the 
audacity of her rebel sons ; and (he brave 
and loyal soldiers who are serving her in 
the field of honour, call for vigorous and 
effectual measures to . ensure the happy 
success of the enterprises in which they 
are employed.’* 

The President, in his reply, assures 
his Majesty; of the determination of the 
Cortes 44 to provide for the urgencies of 
the state, to rid the nation of the bands 
of factions which infest the various points 
of her territory, to make arrangements 
with foreign powers, and to place the mi- 
litary laws and the criminal code in har- 
mony with the existing institutions.*' 

Pojituoal. — On the 30th of Septem- 
ber, the members and President of the 
Cortes took the oath to the constitution 
in the following words— 41 1 sweat: to pre- 


Intelligence. 

serve the political Constitution of tin 
Portuguese Monarchy, which fan jot 
been decreed by the co ns t i t utio nal Cartes 
of the same nation.** On the ktkmmg 
day, the King proce e de d in state, also to 
take the oath, when he addressed a ipeecii 
of congratulation to the Cortes, and when 
the book was presented to him to take 
the oath, the King immediately took it, 
saying, “ I desire to pronounce it atari, 
that all may hear roe,*' and laying hs 
hand on the Holy Gospels, be proceed, 
ed “ 1 accept, and swear to observe, 
and cause to be observed, the PcirtkaJ 
Constitution of the Portuguese Momrcbr, 
which has just been decreed by the Con- 
stituent Cortes of the same nation,*' and 
he then added, 44 and with the g lat- 
est pleasure, and with all my heart.” The 
hall resounded with enthusiastic acrians- 
tions, and mingled cries of — 44 The Con- 
stitution for ever!** — 44 Long Hre ibe 
best of Kings, the Father of the Country !** 
His Majesty then signed the oath, which 
was annexed to the two originals of the 
Constitution, in the following farm ‘ 
44 John VI. Com. Gnarda." 

The Hang has unequivocally expresed 
has disapprobation, real or assumed, of 
the conduct of his son. By a decree, 
dated Lisbon, October 9, he has forbid- 
den the customary rejoicings on the birth- 
day of the Prince Royal, until, u by his 
obedience to the laws and his (the King 1 *) 
orders, he has rendered himself worthy 
of his royal and paternal kindness.** 

. The Portuguese Government is wisely 
making common cause with the constitu- 
tional government of Spain, and has msds 
an offer of 8000 troops to be stationed in 
the frontier province of Entre DueroaJ 
Minbo, under the command of Field 
Marshal do Rego, to be ready to cnastht 
Minho, in order to act against the Boyd- 
ists on the first intimation from the Spa* 
nish authorities that their services wfflt* 
required. The expence incurred by these 
necessary measures is to be defrayed by 
a loan amounting to about five vsSkee 
sterling. 

Naples. — The Neapolitan Gasetiecsa- 
tains an account of the treatment of the 
partisans of the late constitution- Thirty 
persons, concerned in the revelation of 
1820, have been condemned tn death/ 
and thirteen to twenty-five yee»impri*»* 
ment. — 44 When the s ent e nc e was rtf 
the prisoners in custody were imi aadh^ ' 
ly stripped of their handkerchie f 
and every thing that could baveft*hhf 
them the means of destroying thmartb* * 
they were then fettered (they had * * 
been before ironed)~and carried 
the condemned cells.*’ The aa ntm* * 1 
twenty-four out of the thirty coodmwsd, 
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p, however, commuted into imprison. 

P and hard labour for thirty yean, 
were executed on the 1 1th Septem- 

K triors Murelli and Selvati ; the re- 
four, including General Pepe, 
■re escaped abroad. 

.Greece and Turkey— The most 
(parable of the accounts circulated rela- 
te to the success of the Greek cause, 
IBQ now to have received a full confir- 
mation. The Turks, after being defeat - 
i in the plains of Argos by Colcotroni on 
k 23d July, and at the defile of Trete 
■ the 24th and 25th, entrenched them- 
dves at St George's, where they receiv* 
d reinforcements from Patras and Lepan- 
x The Greek army was, in the mean 
iaie, increased by volunteers from all 
patters to 25,000 men ; and they oc- 
ppied all the passes leading towards the 
a hm us. On the 6th and 7th of August 
he Turks sought to force a passage upon 
Corinth. In the engagement of the 6th, 
hey were attacked upon all points, and 
epulsed with great loss ; in the battle of 
be 7th, which was very bloody, 3000 
rnrks perished upon the field of battle ; 
he General-in-Chief, Ali Pacha, formerly 
kand Vizier, was among the number. 
dahm ud Dramali (native of Drama,) 
*acha, of Thessaly, was made prisoner, 
nth several Beys of the Province and of 
lacedonia. The rest of the Turkish 
nay dispersed itself upon three different 
ointa. A corps of about 2500 men gain- 
d the high road to Corinth, where they 
r*®e pursued. Another corps of 2000 
oca took flight towards Hagion-Oros, 
com whence they sought, by a desperate 
fert, to regain the road to Napoli di Ro- 
sanna; but surprised by Nidtas near Ber- 
uti, it was cut in pieces, a very small 
umber throwing themselves into the 
Maintains, whence they eventually reach- 
d Corinth. A third corps, the most 
uosiderable of all, and composed prinri- 
ally of Albanians, was unable, from its 
desperate situations, to take any other 
ourse than to precipitate itself on the 
nut leading to Tripolitza ; overtaken in 
* flight between Agladocampos and the 
ike of Lerne, it was attacked, and left on 
he place more than 1000 men : the rest 
■Rendered at discretion— By subsequent 
coounte we learn, that on the 24th Sep- 
ember the castle of Corinth surrendered 
» the Christians, and by this achievement 
tie Mores has again been liberated from 
tie Muaselmen. The Turkish garrison 
f Corinth, on the 16th of September, 
oade a great effort to raise the siege ; 
at they were opposed by the most deter- 
mined gallantry, and driven into the town 
rith very great loss. The obstinacy of 
ho Turks could not yield to one defeat, 


and another daring effort was made by 
them to open a passage through the Chris- 
tian army, which was, however, repulsed, 
and the Greeks having, in consequence 
thereof, made themselves masters of the 
town and of the port, the castle surren- 
dered at discretion on the 24th of Sep- 
tember. 

The Turks in Candia have also sustain- 
ed several defeats, and have been com- 
pelled to shut themselves up in the for- 
tresses. 

These gratifying accounts, however, 
suffer a severe abatement, by intelligence 
contained in a letter ftom Trieste, where- 
in it is stated, on the authority of the 
English at Cyprus, that the Turks had re- 
newed upon the defenceless inhabitants of 
that island, all the atrocities of which 
they were formerly guilty at Smyrna and 
Scio. 25,000 Cypriotes are said to have 
fallen under the ferocity of their brutal 
tyrants, without the slightest pretext from 
tumult or disaffection. Sixty-two villages 
are described as having been reduced to 
ashes, and a great part of their popula- 
tion massacred. Though this account is 
probably somewhat exaggerated, yet there 
can be no doubt of the monstrous out- 
rages which have been committed on this 
unfortunate island, which had not pro- 
voked them by any attempt at insurrec- 
tion. Only one district, occupied by the 
troops of the Pacha of Egypt, is said to 
have been maintained in a peaceful and 
protected state. « 

In the Austrian Observer of the 23d 
October, a paper which has always thrown 
doubt upon the successes of the Greeks, 
a detail of the state of affairs between 
them and the Turks is given, in which 
the main fact of the retreat of the Turks 
from the Morea upon Corinth is admit- 
ted, but it is attributed principally to the 
want of provisions, from the impoverish- 
ed state of the country. It is* further as- 
serted, that the success of the Turks, in 
Albania and Epirus, is decisive of the fate 
of the peninsula and ali Greece. That to 
conquer Ali Pacha, the Suliots, and inhabi- 
tants of those mountainous districts, was 
of the first importance, before which the 
Turks did not attempt any great measure 
against the Morea, and having conquered 
them, the Morea must ultimately submit 
to the Turkish power. It adds, that the 
Suliots have expressed a wish to emigrate, 
if the British Government would give 
them a settlement in one of the Ionian 
Islands. General Adam seems to have 
entered unwillingly into the negotiation, 
but at length has complied with their 
wishes, and granted them some districts 
in the Island of Cephalonia, sent several 
cargoes of corn thither, for the immediate 
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subsistence of the emigrants, and die- 
patched transports to Prcvesa to fetch 
their families. 

The following article In the Nurem- 
berg Correspondent of the 31st October, 
is interesting, as regarding the naval af- 
fairs of Greece and Turkey, and also the 
operations of the Pacha of Egypt, who 
seems long since to have been aiming at 
the establishment of his authority inde- 
pendent of Turkey : 

44 Accounts given in several merchants* 
letters agree in stating that the Egyptian 
fleet under Ismail Gibraltar has separated 
from the Turks, and returned to Alexan- 
dria, to winter there. Ismail Gibraltar 
was ordered by his master, the Pacha of 
Egypt, not to be induced, on any pretext 
whatsoever, to enter the Dardanelles, if the 
Turkish fleet should return to Constanti- 
nople, ha being convinced that in this case 
he would no longer have the free disposal 
of his ships, but that they would be con- 
sidered as entirely Turkish. It is said, 
that before the separation took place, there 
was a violent altercation between the 
Turkish and Egyptian commanders. The 
Turkish fleet, in its hasty return to the 
Dardanelles, has lost two frigates, a cor- 
vette, and some brigs. One frigate was 
burnt by the Greeks, and one taken, as 
also two brigs ; the corvette and the other 
brigs stranded and sunk. The fleet had 
no transports with it, having left all the 
troops at Patras t this enabled it to sail 
more rapidly. A part of the crews had 
died of the plague. 

44 We now positively know that there 
has been no actual naval engagement. 
The Turks would not fight a battle on ac- 
count of the bad condition of their ships, 
and feared the Greek fire-ships. The 
Greeks, on their side, were not willing 
to come to an action, because their small 
well-armed vessels could not possibly en- 
gage in the open sea with the large Tur- 
kish men of war. Their views were 
directed to burning the Turkish fleet, 
which escaped destruction by its rapid 
return to the Dardanelles. The Greeks, 
however, have attained their object of be- 
ing masters in the Archipelago. Ano- 
ther expedition of the Turkish fleet, af- 
ter it has been refitted, cannot be thought 
of before next spring, and before that 
time, various measures may be taken to 
strengthen the Greek naval force. A 
part of it has returned to Hydra, a divi- 
sion cruises on the coast of Asia Minor, 
and another has returned to the coast of 
Morea and Epirus. 

44 Accounts have just been received, 
that the Pacha of Egypt recalls his troops 
from Candia to Alexandria. <-~E very thing 
seems to indicate, that this extraordinary 
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mao has great undertakings fat view, an 
is preparing every thing to put then 1 
execution. He is again at varianc e wii 
the Divan, becanae he baa refined bo aea 
troops to Aria to support the Turks, mn 
because be does not keep down the Wi 
chabitea, whose chiefe, in strict 
with the Persians, are preparing to in 
from Arabia. The latest a rn mnta free 
Alexandria affirm, that Bagdad is cl oe tl; 
besieged by the Persians, and cannot km) 
hold out.” 

Intelligence from Constantinople to th 
35th September informs us, that rite Fart 
continues to receive the meet iHsesttrsi. 
accounts from the Eastern ports of it 
dominions. The Persians have, it is sta 
ted, actually entered Trefaimnd. AflMcso 
potamia, and the greater part of Armens 
are stated to be in their power : their ar 
my is advancing in Anatolia (this latter 
we conceive, is mistaken for the prorina 
to the eastward ;) and that all the town 
in Armenia, along the Black Ssa, have re 
volted. The coast of Syria had been de 
solated by a succession of eerthqaafces 
At Aleppo, only one house re mai n s hab i t , 
able, and the cities of Antioch, Sides, 
and Alexandretta, have also bees near*) 
destroyed. The value of money m Tar- 
key is, by a finnan, quintupled. TIm 
T urks crowd their mosques, and pe effid 
the dissolution of their empire. i 

An article from the frontiers of Mol. 
davia of October 5, states, that 44 the Iasi 
letters from Odessa confirm the acooul 
that Selim Pacha, with 15,000 mem, had 
gone over to the Persians ; that sevenri 
severe actions ensued, in which the Turks 
were totally defeated, and kmt all thru 
artillery.” 


ASIA. 

New* South Wales. — Hobart Town 
Gazettes, to the latter end 
the arrival of several vessels wfch reak» 
and female convicts, who all appaMd in 
a remarkably healthy and orderly state. 
We find that an Agricultural Society hsi 
been formed at Van Diemen's Iss^ md 
that a variety of premiums have- ben 
offered for i mp rov e ments in the bread elf 
sheep, pigs, Ac. ; also for tho s e wheMwl! 
dear the greatest quantity of ls^ ta thsr 
growers of the best cam, tin 
quantity of turnips, 

— to those who shall rerie tin 
quantity of potatoes on the 
of land ; and for other 
poses. Premiums are also offered 
best shepherds. 

These rewards are dou b tle s s 
citing emulation among the 
what is certainly the more matreiri* lb 
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moral point of view, is the following : — 
Hurt a suit of dothes and one guinea be 
given to each of the ten male aments in 
kubsndry, and to each of the ten female 
Knrants, prisoners of the Crown, being in 
the employ of members of the Society, 
who shall have lived for the longest period, 
beyond three years, in their respective ser- 
vices, and who shall have conducted them- 
s el v es in the most exemplary manner. 

dldaey, Merck 22 . — On Wednesday 
last his Excellency the President, and 
Members of the Philosophical Society of 
Australasia, made an excursion to the 
sooth head of Botany Bay, for the pur- 
pose of affixing a brazen tablet, with the 
following Inscription, against the rock on 
which Captain Cook and Sir J. Banks first 
landed: 

A. D. MDCCLXX. 

Under the auspices of British Science, 
These Shores were discovered 

BT 

James Cook and Joseph Banks, 

The Columbus and Maecenas of their time. 

This spot once saw them ardent 
In the pursuit of knowledge ; 
sow, 

To their Memory, this Tablet is inscribed, 
In the first year 
OF 

The Philosophical Society of Australasia. 
Sir T. Brisbeme, K.C.B., F.R.S.L. & E. 
(C or resp o nding Member of the Institute 
of Prance,) President. 

A. D. MDCCCXXII. 

Upon this interesting occasion the So- 
ciety bed the good fortune to be assisted 
by Captain Cam bier, and several of the 
Officers of his Majesty’s ship Dauntless ; 
and, after dining together in a natural 
arbour on the shore, they all repaired to 
the rock, against which they saw the tab- 
let soldered, about 25 feet above the level 
of the sea ; and they there drank to the 
Immortal fame of these illustrious men, 
whose discoveries they were then met to 
commemorate. 

AMERICA. 

United States. — From the New 
York papers of the 16th October, the 
yellow fever, which had prevailed in that 
city for several months, was consider- 
ably abated. A day of humiliation and 
p r ay er to Heaven, to arrest the progress 
of the malady, had been appointed. Ac- 
counts from Pensacola represent the fever 
to be at an alarming height in that place. 
New Orleans has also been visited with 
the Infection. The legislature of Ten- 
nessee has made a marriage law, which 
enacts, that no marriage of a white man 
with a negro, mulatto, or mustee, or any 
person of mixed Mood, bond or free, till 
▼OL. XI. 


the third generation, shall be valid ; and 
all concerned in celebrating such mar- 
riages are to be severely fined, and other- 
wise punished at the discretion of the 
court. There has been a dreadful and de- 
structive hurricane at Charleston, which 
has produced very great loss of both lives 
and property; 200 persons perished in 
the North Inlet, and the crops were ge- 
nerally destroyed. 

Brazils. — From Rio Janeiro two im- 
portant documents have been received, 
which announce the final separation of 
the Brazils from their dependence on 
Portugal. In the first of these, the Prince 
Regent declares all Portuguese, who may 
land on the shores of Brazil, its enemies, 
and directs measures of hostility to be 
adopted against them. If they shall dare 
to land in Brazil, the Prince invites the 
people to oppose them en matte. If, 
notwithstanding such resistance, they shall 
succeed in setting foot on the shores of 
Brazil, the inhabitants of the place in 
which they may land are to retire into 
the interior, carrying with them all the 
moveables and provisions they can collect, 
and, by laying waste the country, deprive 
them of the means of subsistence. In 
the second state-paper, the Prince Regent 
enters into a long and able justification of 
the conduct he has pursued, proclaims the 
complete independence of Brazil, and 
throws off all allegiance to the mother 
country. — On the 3d of August the Mini- 
ster of State at Rio de Janeiro convened 
a meeting of the principal merchants for 
the purpose of effecting a loan. The sum 
required was 400,000 milreas, which was 
soon subscribed. Some British merchants 
have taken shares in it, which is to pay 6 
per cent interest, and 10 per cent of the 
Capital is to be redeemed annually. 

Columbian Republic . — The latest ac- 
counts from Caraccas state, that Gene- 
ral Morales had landed near Maracaibo ; 
but had been disappointed in getting the 
Indians to join him. It was supposed 
that he would be overpowered by the pa- 
triot forces; and letters from Curacoa 
actually state, that he had been beaten by 
General Paez, with the loss of 300 killed 
on the field. By intelligence from Quito, 
Bolivar is stated to be at Guayaquil. The 
whole of that province had joined the 
Columbian republic. Don Ximenes, 
Bishop of Popayan, the most faithAil ad- 
herent of Spain, had sanctioned the inde- 
pendent cause, declaring that Heaven had 
determined in its favour. News from 
Lima state the royalists in the neighbour- 
hood of Cusco to be very strong, and it 
was supposed they would very shortly at- 
tack General St Martin. General Bolivar 
had sent 3000 men to his assistance — 
4 M 
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Xumerotl* agents have arrived at Santa 
Martha from Euro)ie, to contract for 
loans, <Scc. A great many applications, 
it is said, have been made for privileges, 
for establishing steam-boats on the Mag- 
dalena Attrato, and several propositions 
have f>cen mode to the Colombian govern- 
ment, to open a water communication 
with the South Sea, by the way of the 
Attrato River. France has sent Count 
Landos and Colonel Schmaltz on special 
missions to the South American govern- 
ments. 

West Indies. — By the Jamaica papers 
of the 1 5th September, it appears that the 
piratical depredations in the West -Indian 
seas continue with unabated activity. The 
Zephyr, Captain Lumsden, was attacked 
by a pirate schooner, with 2 guns and 35 
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men. The pirates, after robbing the ere* 
and passengers of the Zephyr, of even 
article they could find, put a pile of wood, 
and different combustibles, round Captain 
Lumsden, and Captain Camper, a pas- 
senger, and set tire to it. In this dre*i- 
f ul situation. Captain Lumsden confess- 
ed he had specie to the amount of £.1300 
on board ; on obtaining which, the pirates 
spared their lives. Depredations and at- 
rocities of this nature, notwithstanding the 
vigilance of our ships of war, hive be- 
come so frequent, that the merchants and 
traders of Kingston held a meeting on the 
9th September last, to petition Government 
for more effectual protection, when a let- 
ter to Earl Bathurst upon the subject was 
drawn up, requesting that ten schooner* 
might be sent out for the service. 
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AUGUST. 

During the King's residence at Dal- 
keith, a very curious wooden snuff-box 
was presented to his Majesty by Sir Walter 
Scott, from the ingenious maker, Mr Da- 
niel Craig of Helensburgh. The body of 
the box is made of sycamore tree, with an 
invisible hinge of the kind at present so 
much admired ; and the lid of it inlaid 
with authenticated specimens of several 
varieties of wood, most of which are well 
known in Scotland, and celebrated in 
Scottish song. These are so arranged, as 
to shade and relieve each other, by their 
beautiful diversity of colour. I n the centre, 
n piece of the Cruikston Yew, mentioned 
in history as thv favourite of the unfor- 
tunate Queen Mary. Around this are 
the following : — The Torwood Oak (of 
Stirlingshire) whose decayed trunk af- 
forded shelter from his pursuers to the 
brave Wallace — the Trysting Tree, near 
Roxburgh Castle, celebrated in the Bor- 
der feuds, and mentioned in the Novel of 
Rob Roy— the Elderslie Yew, which tra- 
dition reports to have been planted by Sir 
William Wallace, on his uncle’s estate 
of that name in Renfrewshire — The Bush 
aboon Traquair — P.irk of Invermay— 
Thom aboon the Well — Broom of Cow- 
denknows — Alloway Kirk Oak, with all of 
which the admirers of our Scottish poetry 
are familiar — Elm of Waterloo, under 
which the Duke of Wellington stood 
during the battle — the Victory, part of 
the anchor-stock of Lord Nelson's flag- 
ship of that name. The whole of these, 
surrounded by a border of Black Oak 
from the ship Florida, which belonged 


to the Spanish Armada, and wrecked of' 
Tobermory in the island of Mull 15&. 
On the bottom of the box, outside, the 
words and music of “Auld Langayne’*are 
painted in a style of uncommon neatness 
His Majesty was pleased to accept most 
graciously of this interesting cluster of 
relics ; expressing, at the same time, bia 
admiration, both of the selections of the 
wood, and of the elegance of the work- 
m unship, and charging Sir Walter Sceit 
with thanks to the ingenious artificer fix 
so acceptable a present. 

Sporting Feat — The decision of Lead 
Kennedy’s great match, for 2000 guineas, 
took place on Monday the 12th instant. 
His Lordship had taken 40 to 1, in fifties, 
that he would, one day, of season 1622, 
from twelve o’clock of one night to twefrr 
o’clock the following night, kill forty hence 
of grouse, on his shooting ground, *#e- 
lar, at the head of Aberdeenshire; usd 
afterwards ride to his seat at Danottr, 
and back to Felar, a distance of one hun- 
dred and forty miles. Exactly at tuchu 
o’clock on Sunday night, three watches 
were set together, and put into » box bjr 

the umpires ; Turner, Esq. an the 

part of Mr Farquharson,andCapt*toi'dny 
on the part of Lord Kennedy; Mr Gam- 
ming referee. At four in the nooip^ 
Lord Kennedy commenced shootflgr ft* 
tended by a great body of 
drawn together from curiosity, i f# 
deal of rain had fallen in the 
made the bills very wet, 
wild. The first bird waa killed at aftifft* 
after four, and the whole forty taact 
four hours and forty-one minutes- hfint 
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shifting his wet clothes, and taking some 
refreshment, he mounted his horse, and 
started for Dunotter, where he arrived at 
two o'clock ; having rode the seventy 
miles in four hours and a half. He re- 
mained about an hour there, and got 
back to Felar four minutes before eight 
o'clock at night, performing the 140 miles 
m ten hours and twenty-six minutes, and 
winning the match by four hours and four 
minutes. The whole was done, shooting, 
riding, &c. in 1 5 hours and 56 minutes. 
He returned to Castletown that night, a 
distance of 14 miles, by ten o'clock; mak- 
ing the whole distance on horseback 1 54 
miles. His Lordship did not appear 
fatigued. Every thing was against him ; 
the grouse are uncommon strong and for- 
ward this season; the road is any thing 
hut good — the first four miles a mere 
mountain sheep tract, and the remainder 
very hard and stony, with numerous short 
sharp hills. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Edinburgh Advocate* Library .— Mr 
Slot hard has completed his task of deco- 
rating, with his pencil, the interior of the 
Advocates* Library, having been only 
two months engaged in an undertaking 
which might require four in the ordinary 
time, as few could have sustained the 
labour of fourteen hours out of the four- 
and-twenty. That part of the library 
which has been thus ornamented is a 
‘pace about four feet below the dome, 
from which the interior receives its prin- 
cipal light, and the subject chosen is 
Apollo and the Muses, together with the 
first characters of literature and science. 
The order of the design represents Apollo 
in the centre, and opposite the entrance, 
on his left, Euterpe, Terpsichore, Clio, 
Thalia, and Urania : on the right of the 
god are Melpomene, Calliope, Erato, 
and Polyhymnia ; right and left of the 
Muses, boys are seen flying with wreaths 
of laurel towards the compartments, which 
contain the orators, poets, historians, &c. 
placed as follows : Immediately opposite 
the figure of Apollo is that of Demosthe- 
nes, on whose right is Cicero, and on his 
left Herodotus and Livy. To the left of 
the orators are the philosophers and his- 
torians, as Newton, Hume, Robertson, 
and Gibbon ; on the other side of Newton, 
Bacon, Napier, and Adam Smith. In 
the group which contains the poets, Ho- 
mer is the centre ; on his right, Burns, 
and Virgil on his left; between Bums 
and Homer is Shakspeare, and between 
Virgil and Homer, Milton. These several 
groups, together with Apollo and the Mu- 
ics, arc in compartments formed by laurel 
trees, which separate without interrupt- 
ing the chain of connexion. Between the 
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four arches beneath the dome are intro- 
duced arabesque ornaments ; while the 
whole, in point of colouring and effect, 
is calculated to relieve the interior of the 
building, without interfering with its ar- 
chitectural arrangement, presenting a coup 
d'ceil which does equal credit to the skill 
of the artist and judgment of those with 
whom the design originated. 

12 — Sporting . — Lord Garliea, the eld- 
est son of the Earl of Galloway, has gained 
his bet, (we believe of 1000 guineas), 
that he would kill 50 brace of partridges 
in one day ; which he accomplished three 
hours within the time — killing 53 brace, 
besides two hares and a rabbit. 

16 . — Edinburgh Museum . — We un- 
derstand that Mr Archibald Hume, Sur- 
geon, R. N. has lately presented to the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of this city, a fine specimen of the head 
of a young New Zealand Chief, beauti- 
fully tattooed and embalmed, in a manner 
unknown to the civilized nations of mo- 
dern times, but which commands the ad- 
miration of all adequate judges. Mr 
Hume has promised to communicate to 
the College an account of the mode in 
which the process is conducted. 

The Commissioners of Police of Edin- 
burgh have purchased the premises lately 
occupied by the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
in the Old Fish-Market Close, at the price 
of £.3 500, to fit it up as a Police Office. 

21. — Fire . — Thursday night, about 
eleven o'clock, a fire broke out in an old 
wooden tenement, the corner of Lady 
Wynd, at the foot of the West Port, 
which, from the combustible nature of 
its materials, in a few minutes presented 
a terrific appearance. The engines were 
promptly on the spot, but all their exer- 
tions were unavailing; the entire pre- 
mises where the fire originated were burnt 
to the ground, to which providentially 
the flames were Confined. The house 
had long been used as a common resort 
for lodgers of the lowest description, a 
great number of whom were, in conse- 
quence of the calamity, thrown out of their 
quarters for the night. A poor Irish la- 
bourer, with two children, eight and ten 
years old, who occupied one of the rooms, 
and were in bed, were unhappily burnt 
to death. Their mangled remains were 
dug out from the rubbish this day, and 
decently interred. The man was a wi- 
dower, named Samuel Park. 'On the first 
alarm of the fire he was called to by a 
neighbour, who escaped in his shirt, and 
made answer ; and his friend was anxious- 
ly searching for him among his acquaint- 
ances the whole of yesterday, in the hope 
that he had also escaped. The rapidity 
of the flames, however, was such, that 
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the poor roan appears to have lost his 
own life in his paternal anxiety to save 
those of his children. 

30 . — Daring Burglary . — On Monday 
evening a very extensive robbery was 
committed in the shop of Mr Howden, 
pawn-broker, at the bead of Dickson's 
Close, High Street. The thieves, watch- 
ing the opportunity of the watchman on 
duty going to a different part of his rounds, 
climbed up, by the help of the lamp-iron, 
to a window fronting the street, and by 
breaking a pane, removed the sash screw, 
and the shutters not being fastened, en- 
tered the house without difficulty. One of 
the party remained without, and the rest, 
consisting of three, rummaged the pre- 
mises for about an hour and a half, and 
in that time conveyed by a back window 
to their accomplice, a number of valuable 
articles, chiefly of jewellery, to the value 
of upwards of £.500, among which were 
seven gold and fifty silver watches. On 
their retreat, however, they were observ- 
ed by a watchman, and three of them 
secured with the booty. A fourth was 
taken next day, and after examination In 
the Police Office, the whole were given 
over to the Sheriff. 

Desperate Affray at Chippiagham . — On 
Saturday the 7th instant, between eleven 
and twelve o'clock, a party of young men, 
about thirty in number, from Langley 
Burrel and Kington Langley, near Chip- 
pingham, entered that town, and with 
bludgeons and stones assaulted and most 
dreadfully beat all the persons they met, 
without distinction of age or sex. Mr 
Joseph HuH, saddler, who was called out 
of his bed by cries of fnurdcr, was taken 
up and carried home dead. Mr Reynold, 
a brazier, was carried home bruised from 
head to foot. He was heard praying 
most piteously for his life. “ Don't kill 
me ! don’t kill me, Mountjoy, and I’ll 
give thee a guinea !” bht no mercy was 
shewn him. He died on Tuesday even- 
ing. Mr Moore, the high constable, and 
landlord of the Duke of Cumberland, lies 
in a most deplorable state, and upwards of 
twenty other persons are suffering under 
severe contusions. Near twenty of the 
assailants, including the two ringleaders, 
who are respectable farmers, are in custo- 
dy. This shameful outrage is stated to 
have arisen at the last Kington Langley 
revel, where some offence was taken at 
the conduct of some young men of Chip- 
pingham, and a determination was form- 
ed to have revenge A verdict of Wilful 

Murder and Riot has been brought in by 
the Coroner’s Inquest, which sat on the 
bodies of the unfortunate men who lost 
their lives on this occasion, against Henry 
Knight and John Matthew (two farmers), 


John Thomas, George Thomas, Thaw 
Pearce, Benjamin Salter, WiDam Tanner, 
John Woodman, James Isaacs, and Wft 
Item Bryant, (all of whom, except Tanae 
are in custody,) and against other person 
unknown. Three other persons are ate 
in custody, charged with being implicita 
in this riot. 

CrmcviT Iktellioehce — Stiff*?, 
Sept. 12. — The only indictment at tfais 
Court was that of Peter Moflhc, joe. 
charged with the murder of his father at 
Kilsyth. He was not in custody, and «a 
declared an outlaw for not appearing. 

Glasgow. — The court sat here from the 
10th to the 19th. — James Campbell « 
charged with entering the house of a pr* 
dener at Lodge-my-loons, whet be tec 
formerly been a servant, by means of fetes 
keys, and stealing £.85 in hank notes. 
He was found Guilty, and s c m a p c vri to be 
executed on the 23d of October. Afro 
receiving sentence, Campbell, in * fan 
tone, addressed the Bench as follow*— 
“ My Lord, as this is the last time that 
you and I will meet together on this «rtk 
I have two requests to make, which 1 
hope your Lordship will giant me. The 
first is, that my name shall not be cried 
through the public streets in those pagy 
papers, as is usually done with p erson* in 
my situation ; and that on the day of fee 
execution I shall not be brought into tin 
Court Hall, amidst the gme of an ign* 
rant rabble, by which my devotfen* «*J 
be disturbed, and my thou g h t s few 
posed. I will ever be very glad to rsefen 
the instructions of any Protestant mini 
stcr who may desire to visit me, as I 
was fared up in that pemarion ; sad 1 
hope that your Lordship will induce me 
in my wishes, and, that though wu hmt 
been enemies here to-day, ws wi mm 
together as friends in heaven.” tmt 
Pitmilly said, he would do every ifef » 
his power for him ; but it lay am with 
him to grant his requests. He had no 
doubt, however, if be would apy the 
Magistrates of Glasgow, who, uhBn fey 
acted with firmness, were at the mme 
time mercifril, they would do every fefag 
possible for a person in his ufeW 
ation. — Campbell then raid, have 
your good-will, my Lord,” and left the 
bar, saying, w Death va *s«*«r than 
confinement ; cowards die msay times, 
but he would only die oo»" H* has 
since been respited, and the i 
expected to be changed to t 

Daniel Tucker, for a statist c 
sentenced to be executed, bat te 
reived a respite. Four other* < 
victed of housebreaking and theft - * thir- 
teen of theft ; six of various acts of mfe- 
bery ; and two of assault ; wte were err- 
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tmccd to various terms of transportation 
« imprisonment, according to their de- 
grees of guilt. One man, convicted of 
bigamy, was banished from Scotland for 
life. 

Perth, Sept . 14— 16.— John Millar 
sod William Horner were found guilty 
of assaulting a girl of fourteen near Glam- 
mis, with intent to commit a rape, and 
acre sentenced to be publicly whipped 
through the streets of Dundee, on the 
4th October, and afterwardsHo be trans- 
ported for life. 

William Roberts o n, was accused of 
committing a rape on a woman residing 
sear Cupar, and was found guilty by a 
majority of the jury ; but from some cir- 
cumstances of the case, which were not 
made public, they unanimously and 
strongly recommended him to merry. 
This recommendation was strongly back- 
ed by the Magistrates, and many gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood, and has been 
successful in obtaining a respite from the 
sentence of death pronounced against 
Robertson. 

John Purvis, younger of Lochend, 
PifcsMre, was convicted of assaulting, 
besting, and bruising John Harley, a 
to n s erva nt of his father's, but recom- 
mended to mercy by the jury ; and the 
Advoeate-depute having declined praying 
the judgment of the court, Mr Purvis 
was, after a few admonitory words from 
the Judge, dismissed from the bar. It 
ap pea r e d m evidence that he had previous- 
ly made pecuniary compensation to Har- 

Three individuals for forgery, or utter- 
ing forged notes, were sentenced to trans- 
portation, and one to banishment from 
Scotland for life. One individual to be 
tra ns por t ed for theft, and three others, for 
the same crime, sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment. 

Aberdeen, Sept. 19, 20. — The Court 
was occupied the whole of the first day, 
with the trial of Elspet Balfour, residing 
near New Deer, accused of the murder of 
her natural child ; but the charge could 
not be brought home to her, and the 
jury brought in a verdict of Not Proven. 

Two boys, for housebreaking and theft, 
were sentenced to transportation for four- 
teen yean ; a woman for theft, to twelve 
month*, and a man for assault, to four 
months' imprisonment. 

Inverness, Sept. 26 — The following 
cases came before the court s— A charge 
of assault against William Macdonald, 
ind of theft against Roderick Chisolm, the 
Jury found — Not Proven. Donald Be- 
thuna was convicted of bigamy, and sen- 
tenced to 12 months* imprisonment. Wil- 
liam Murray, John Mackenzie, Donald 


Mackay, and Alexander Macdonald, were 
convicted of assault, the first three as prin- 
cipals, and the last as being art and part 
in the crime. The former were sentenced 
to seven years' transportation, and the 
latter to twelve months' imprisonment. 

Ayr , Sept. 20, 21. — No convictions 
took place at this Court. The following 
cases came before it :— John Burtney, ac- 
cused of rape, whose case was postponed 
at last Circuit, was placed at the har. 
The charge was for attacking Janet An- 
derson, daughter of James Anderson, 
wright, near Prestwick toll, in September 
last, in a potato field near her father's 
house, throwing her down on the ground, 
and forcibly ravishing her. She is stated 
in the libel to be a child of only eight 
yean of age. Burtney was summoned for 
trial at last Circuit, but the indisposition 
of the child, said to be deflowered, pre- 
vented the prosecutor from proceeding at 
the time with the case, and it stood over 
to this Circuit. At this Circuit, likewise, 
it so happened the public prosecutor could 
not proceed. A defect in the execution 
against the witnesses for the Crown, it 
seems, had been discovered, and lest it 
might be taken advantage of by the Coun- 
sel for the pennel, and the ends of justice 
defeated, the diet was deserted, and a 
new warrant of commitment prayed for. 
In making this motion, the Advoeate- 
depute stated his regret at the delay thus 
occasioned, and expressed a resolution 
to bring the case promptly before the 
High Court of Justiciary. 

The Lord Justice Clerk took this oppor- 
tunity of correcting a very prevalent mis- 
take with regard to this species of deser- 
tion. It seems to be believed, even in the 
highest quarters, and among those whose 
education should have taught them bet- 
ter, that the public prosecutor is entitled 
ad libitum to postpone the trial of a pri- 
soner, and by this means to detain him in 
jail. No such power exists. The pub- 
lic prosecutor may move that the diet be 
deserted pro loco et tempore ; but it rests 
with the Court either to grant or reftise 
this request. Such is the confidence re- 
posed in the public prosecutor, that this 
motion is usually granted without inquiry 
into the grounds on which it is made. 
But if, from any peculiar circumstances 
in the case, the Court chooses to call upon 
the prosecutor to explain his grounds, and 
these are found to be inadequate, they 
would refuse the motion, desert the diet 
simplieitcr , and give the pannel the ad- 
vantage, whatever it might be, of that 
deliverance. In this case, however, the 
mistake was one of great consequence, as 
the execution against all the witnesses 
bore that they had been cited w by virtue 
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of the Sheriff-substitute of Ayrshire, his 
precept of such a date, subjoined to the 
list of assizors and witnesses for the en- 
suing Circuit,” instead of running thus — 
“ By virtue of the Lord Justice General, 
Lord Justice Clerk, and Lords Commis- 
sioners of Justiciary, their precept sub- 
joined to the Porteous Roll for Ayrshire, 
of date so and so, as also by virtue of the 
Sheriff-substitute of Ayrshire, his warrant 
following thereon, of date so and so.” 
The diet was accordingly deserted pro 
loco et tempore , and warrant granted for 
the transmission of the pannel to the tol- 
booth of Edinburgh. 

James Walker, accused of falsehood, 
fraud, and forgery. This case was like- 
wise brought forward at the last Circuit, 
and delayed from the absence of a wit- 
ness. The same mistake having oc- 
curred with the witnesses in this trial as 
in Burtney’s case, the diet was deserted 
pro loco et tempore , and warrant granted 
for the recommitment of the prisoner. 
His Lordship, however, stated, that it was 
by no means the wish of the Court that 
any unnecessary confinement should be 
inflicted, and that the public prosecutor 
consented to thepannel's liberation on bail. 

James Mackie, accused of assault, and 
James McDonald of bigamy, were next 
placed at the bar. Mackie’s case, being 
one of minor importance, was certified to 
a Sheriff Court. The objection which 
proved fatal to the two preceding case, 
likewise applied to that of McDonald ; 
but the public prosecutor did not deem it 
necessary to insist on a new trial, and he 
was dimissed simplicity r from the bar. 

Dun\fries, Sept. 25. — Henry Caren, 
for pocket -picking, was sentenced to 
seven years* transportation. John Car- 
pentcr, an Irish labourer at Gatehouse-of- 
Fleet, was accused, along with three of 
his countrymen, with assembling in a 
riotous and tumultuous manner, at the 
Gatehouse Fair, held on the 3d July last, 
and there assaulting the lieges to their 
great terror and alarm, forcing them to 
leave the fair. Inis was neither more 
nor less than an Irish row. It appeared 
that at about twelve o'clock noon, on the 
3d July last, from forty to fifty Irishmen 
entered Kelton-hilljfair, armed with stout 
walking-sticks. The party walked three 
deep, and were otherwise arranged in a 
sort of marching order. The pannel was 
placed betwixt two countrymen in the 
front rank, and was the only individual 
who did not carry a stick. They cried on 
the Scotsmen to turn out and fight them ; 
and one of them said, 44 By the holy — — 
for the face of a Protestant!” They 
slruck several persons with their sticks, 


and severely wounded them, and manl 
people, from the alarm, left the fair snout] 
than was intended. The Jury returned 
a verdict, finding that a riotous wm 1 
blage had taken place, as stated in t bt 
libel, but in so far as regarded the pan. 
nel, found the libel Not Proven. 

Jedburgh, SepU 20 — William Kir-r 
and William Jordan, for theft, were sen- 
tenced to fourteen years* transportation ; 
and William Crawford, a young lad, Sc*n 
breaking open a chest, and stealing seve- 
ral articles of wearing apparal, to twelve 
months' imprisonment in Selkirk jafl. 

OCTOBER. 

3 . — The Longitude.— A very ingenious 
instrument has been invented fay Mr 
Harley, of the chain-pier at Trinity, for 
ascertaining the longitude. It has been 
submitted, we understand, to six naval 
officers, who concur in opinion that it ni l 
completely answer its intended purpose 
on land, or at sea in calm weather, but 
they are divided in opinion of the prac- 
ticability of using it at sen in storey 
weather, owing to the violent motion u> 
which it will be subjected; this objects , 
however, if it cannot be obviated, me*: 
apply to all other instruments of a simi- 
lar description. Mr Harley has taker? 
his instrument to London, to be there in- 
spected by competent judges of its merits, 
and we earnestly wish him all the succwe- 
so important a discovery deserves. The 
reward offered for the discovery of s 
complete instrument for ascertaining the 
longitude is, we believe, £20,000. 

Cloth-dressing . — A machine for the 
dressing of cloth has recently been erected 
in Leeds, which does as much in forty- 
five minutes as two men could do m tw 
days. 

7. Population . — By the late reams, k 
appears that in England there are 2*4,09* 
females more than males — in Wafa* 
16,464— in Scotland, 126352— ante* 
a total in Great Britain of 4S4JQ4~aL 
raost half a million ladies fair, dnoate ,te 
the unlucky course of nature, to VB fh s 
blessedness— which is rendered worse fap 
the waste occasioned by at least ] 50,60* 1 
inflexible bachelors. How it is in Ireland < 
we have no means of ascertaining; bat 
we hope affhirs are more p r o tyam 

Coach Fares . — A new coach haring 
appeared upon the road between Sunder- 
land and South Shields, in oppo site la 
a regular old stage ( whose fine hasten* 
for many years 2s. each passenger the 
rate was reduced to Is. 6d- the first week, 
Is. the second, 9d. the third, 6d. Uk 
fourth, and on the fifth, the charge 
each passenger, inside, was 4d. each !— 
So much for opposition* 


The Appointments , «jr. arc unavoidably postponed till next month. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE 
AV/>/ at Edinburgh , in the Observatory , Caltonhill 


-The Observation*, are made twice every day, at nine o’clock forenoon ami four o'clock after* 
The second Observation, in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 
noometer. 



Ther. 

Baro. 

Attach 

Ther. 

Wind. 

Weather. 


Ther. 

Baitv 

Attach 

Ther. 

•[wind. 

Weather. 


%L43 

29.589 

M.50> 

*>E. 

Dull, with 

Oct. 

M.32} 

29396 

M.44 4 

Cble. 

DulL but 

A. 50 

.570 

Am 51 J 

*1. showers. 

A. 40' 

.370 

A. 41 / 

fair. 


M.4* 

.604 

M.32 > 

E. 

Dull, with 

i 8 { 

M-36 

.350 

M.41 > 

Cble. 

Froat morn. 

\ 

A. 51 

Am 

A. 51 | 

ah. r*in. 

A. 35 

.270 

A. 44 / 

fair day. 


M.46 

.440 

M.54) 

E. 

Dull, forcn. 

»{ 

M.36 

28-999 

M.44 ) 

E. 

Dull, but 

i 

A. 56 

.440 

A. 54 j 


after, foggy. 

A. 42 

.99£ 

A. 44/ 

fatr. 

J 

M.17 

.401 

M.55 > 

Able. 

froggy foren. 

20 { 

5J.38 

.999 

M.44 r 


Fair morn. 

l 

A. 54 

.303 

A. 56 J 

clear aftem. 

A. 43 

3156 

A. 47/ 


rainy day. 
Dull, with 


M-50 

.231 

M.56 \ 

S. 

Fair foren. 

”{ 

M.41 

.735 

M.48> 

SW. 

\ 

A. 56 

.141 

A. 56 | 

rain aftern. 

A. 49 

29*101 

A- 47/ 

tome rain. 

6 { 

M.45 
A. 51 

28*970 

.989 

A. 51 j 

sw. 

Rain. 

22 { 

M.3S 
A. 43 

.323 

.438 

M.47\ 
A. 48/ 

sw. 

Fair, with 
sunshine. 

. t 
*\ 

M.40 

.672 

M.51 ) 

sw. 

Fair day. 

4 

M.35 

.464 

M.46 4 

SE. 

Dull, but 

A 49 

.762 

A. 53 J 

lu rain night 

A 43 

.328 

A. 49/ 

fair. 


M.43 

.694 

M.52 4 

w. 

Dull, but 

24{ 

M.36 

.165 

M.51 \ 
A. 52/ 

SE- 

Mod. rain. 

\ 

A. 53 

.991 

A.52 J 

fair. 

.A 41 

.165 

most of day. 


51.42* 
A. 50 

.901 

.996 

M.51 \ 
A. 50/ 

sw. 

Dull, with | 
h. ah. rain. 

25{ 

M.42 
A. 51 

.136! 

.152 

M.55 { 
A 54 f 
M-51 \ 
A. 50 t 

SE. 

Rain foreu. 
sunsh. after. 

.°{ 

M.42 

A. 47 

5X1.2.58; 

.410 

M. W > 
A 49/ 

\v. 

Dull, but 
fair. ' 

26 { 

M.43* 
A. 54 

.1681 

.168 

SE. 

Dull, but 

fair. 

ii? 

VL-fO 

..54^) 

M.48\ 

sw. 

Very cold. 


M.39 

.168 

M.51 4 

SE. 

[Ditto. 

1 

A. 46 

.635 

A. 50 / 

but fair. - 

" X 

.A 49 

.275 

A. .51 / 


M.41 

A. 47 

-580 

-509 

M.49\ 
.A 19/ 

E. 

Rain. 


M.38* 
A. 50 

.416 

510 

M.49> 
A. 49/ 

SE. 

Fair with 
sunshine 

lo{ 

M.40* 

.620 

M.46 > 

.YE. 

Fair, but J 

»{ 

M.39 

.472 

M.534 ! 

S. 

Rain mom. 

l 

A. 43 

.760 

.A 43/ 

very cold. 1 
Dull. room, 
sunsh. day. 

A 46 

.498 

A. 50/1 

fair day. 

“{ 

M-rl 

A .30 

.791 

.644 

M.43 \ 
A. 44/ 

Cble. 


M.43 

A. 49 

.572 

.59S 

M.491 
A. 5.3 I 

Cble. 

Fair, but 
ilull. 


»L3l 

A. 30 

.442 

.435 

M.46 \ 
A. 45/ 

W. 

Ditto. 

31 { 

M.47 

A. 49 


9 

S. 

Fair with 
sunshine. 


M .32 

.269 

M.43 > 

Cble. 

Foren. runs. 


■ 



l 

A. 44 

•269 

A. 43/ 

aft. showery. 



■ 

i 




Average of Rain, 2.637 inches. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

The temperature since our last has been gradually ascending, as the season ad- 
tnoed. The mean temperature, for the week preceding the 22d October, was 42° * , 
x the remaining nine days of that month 48°, and for the first twelve days of 

* present month 50°. The fall of rain amounts to one inch and three-tenths, 
he open weather has been favourable to the sowing of wheat, and the genial tem- 
nture has brought forward a fair and vigorous braird. Plowing is far advanced ; 
nst port of the winter furrow is turned over. Turnips have improved consi- 
rrxbly since our last, and cattle are still out at pasture. Potatoes have been all 

* up, and the return is most abundant. We hear many complaints that oats 
>m out poorly at the thrashing-mill, and that they are about one-sixteenth deficient in 
rinaceous matter from what they were last year. Oats at present meet a ready sale, 
n prices are still low. Barley is also sought after, and prime samples (of which de- 
ration few are offered) bring 22s. to 23s. Wheat of excellent quality sells for 
la In beans or pease of the current crop there has been little done in the way of 
ik. Potatoes are to be had at from 6s. to 8s. per boll, of 32 stones. Cattle sell at 
om 3& 6d. to 4s. per stone ; and draught-horses are offered on exceedingly low 
nns. It is generally believed that agricultural produce has reached its acme of de- 
cision ; prices being at present with us nearly the same as on the continent, while 
ie expence of production is in many instances treble the amount which it costs the 
mtinental fanner: under this state of things, a transfer of capital, from one class to 
>other, is going rapidly forward. 

Ptrthshii e, 13/ A November . 
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1523.3 IUguier. — CoJtse of Bxohange, dj*. — Bankrupt. 

Course of Exchange, London, Not/. 1 2. Amsterdam, 12:4. Ditto at sight, 

12:1. Rotterdam, 12 : i Antwerp, 12 : 5. Hamburgh, 37 : 9. Altona, 37 : 10* 
Paris, 3 dajs right, 25 : 55. Bourdeaux, 25: 5. Frank fort-on -the- Maine, 1564* 
Madrid, 37. Cadiz, 36|* Gibraltar, 30 4> Leghorn, 47 j. Genoa, 434* Lisbon, 524- 
Oporto, 52 f. Rio Janeiro, 46. Dublin, 94 V' cent. Cork, 9] W cent. 

Prices of Bullion, ^ oz — Foreign gold in bars, £.3 17 •* 6d. New Doubloons, 
£.3ul4»9. New Dollars, 4s. 9d. Silver in bars, standard, 4s. lid. 

Premiums of Insurance, — Guernsey or Jersey, 20s. a 25s. — Cork or Dublin, 20s. a 25a. 
—Belfast, 20s. a 25s. — Hambro% 15a a 20a— Madeira, 20s a 30a — Jamaica, 40a 
d 50a — Greenland, out and home, 5 ga to 8 ga 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from 1 6 th Oct. to 13/5 Nov. 1822. 



Oct. 16. 

Oct. 23. 

Oct. 30. 

Nov. 6. 

Nov. 13. 

Rank Stock „ 

246 

249 

251 

251 

___ 

3 ? cent, reduced 

81g 

814 

81 j 

aii 

m 

3 P* cent, consols—. 

824 

824 

824 

824 

814 

3$ cent- do. 

93 

93| 

93$ 

931 

92g 

4 cent. do. _ , 

99 

994 

994 

99| 

97 1 

Ditto New . ~ „ 

1024 

1024 

1038 

103| 

1011 

Ldia Rtnrlf 







258 

253 

Bond*~ _ ~~ — . 

54 56 



50 52 pr. 

49 50 

38 pr. 

Exchequer bills, (£. 1000)^ 

5 7 

5 6 

6 5 pr. 

5 7 pr. 

5 7 pr. 

Consols for account „ _ 

824 

1 82$ 

82J 

828 

815 

French 5 cents 

94 fr- 

94 fr. j 

|93fr.50c. 

93fr.25c. 

89 fr. SO c. 


Alphabetical Ltst of English Bankruptcies, announced between the 20th 


September and the 20th October 1822 

All wood, C. Walcot, Sotnervt Lnhire, confectioner. 
Baker, S. Liston. Kj-sex, miller. 

Black band, U- Gnosall, Statlbrdshire, grocer. 

Bolton. E. Birmingham, victualler. 

Brartford. G. and A. Paradis, Bristol, brokers. 
Brajthwaitc, Vi* Leeds, manufac turer. 

Burrow, T. Kendal, nical-mcrehant. 
butcher, W. Sutton, in Ashfield, Nottinghamshire, 
maw:. 

SkcUey. J. Saddle- worth, Yorkshire, woollen -cloth 

manufacturer. 

lyme, J. jun. and F. B. Watts, Veovill, Somer- 
i aetshire. spirit- merchants, 
rhspman, G. Old Bond-street, fruiterer. 

Chamber*. Q. Upper Thames sticet, ironmonger, 
tlark, W. Maiden- lane, Covent-garden, soda-water 
manufacturer. 

Chrk, G. D. Strand, merchant 

'a H. i. Regent-rtrect, St. James's, jeweller. 

! '.v. J. Fenchurch buildings, merchant. 

>nha.m , C. ft. Fetter-lane, ironmonger. 

’urham. J. Lower Shadwell-strc^'t, butcher. 

Cterth, J. Pin nerVl vail, merchant and gun-manu- 
urcr. 

’.•TTCiT, T. jun. and J. Why, Holbom, lacemcn. 
’ranervx, S. and F. P. Liverpool, marble- masons. 
ro*t, J. Derby, saddler and harness-maker. 

'ms, J. sen. Bridlington Quay, eom-merchant. 
ray, JL Kingston, Surrey, linen-draper, 
iansromb, J. II. Newport, I’agneU, loce-manu* 
fkcturcr. 

Art. S. G. Harwich, merchant 

rrbert, T. jun. Great Russel 1-street, auctioneer. 


; extracted from the London Gazette. 

Higginbotham, N. Macclesfield, malt and hop* 
•merchant. 

Hownrth, J. C. Bath, dealer. 

Hutton, W. jun. ( howbent, Lancashire, money- 
scrivener. 

Jacks, T. Bishopsgate Without, flour-factor. 
Johnston, J. High-street, Wapping, grocer. 

Lane, W. Alderton, Gloueesterdure, cattle-dealer. 
Martin, J. Oakliam, Surrey, wheelwright 
May, W. Wellington-placc. (Jos well -street, baker. 
Mills, O. Warwick, wine-merchant. 

Middleton, J. T. stone, Staffordshire, coach pro- 
prietor and farmer. 

Midulcton, W. Liverpool, tea-dealer. 

Muiwon, V. Gelding-street, Bermondsey, baker. 
Oldfield, R. S. Hull, merchant 
Palfrey, W. Hinebwick, Gloucestershire, farmer. 
Pearson, T. Wolford, Staffordshire, maltster. 
Prideaux, P. C. Plymouth, timber- merchant 
Salmon, S. Regent-street, stationer. 

Sharp, Si. Liverpool, master-mariner. 

Spencer, W. Swansea, paper-maker. 

Tye, E. Sifton, Suffolk, farmer. 

Wake, R. B. Gainsborough, timber-merchant 
Watson, G. B. Rock Lodge, Durham, corn-mer- 
chant 

Webber, J. Bath, currier. 

White, W. B. Strand, draper. 

Wheeler, J. jun. Abingdon, grocer. 

Wood, J. Bishopsgate-strcct Without, gToccr. 
Weaver, O. Bristol, ironmonger. 

Yates, W. Lancaster, dealer. 

Yates, G. Eccleshill, I-ancafchire, dealer. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies and Dividends, announced 
October 1822, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEG Li EisT RATIONS. 

II, Dugald, candle-maker and corn-mer- 
it in Greenock. 
srnaby, Benjamin, ship-owner and merchant in 
Thurso. 

rmaeher, James, KnoMMaubctunr In DunkekL 
ibaon, William, jun. merchant Lawnmarket 
Edinburgh. 

ockie, Wflfian, wright in Glasgow. 
roL. XI. 


Mui, James, cattle-dealer at UitioUiuxiislon, and 
distiller at Linmiln. 

Mutter, William, haberdasher in Cdinhurgh. 
Robertson, John, & Co. merchants in Glasgow. 
Stark, James, wood-merchant in Glasgow. 

Weir, William, sheep and cattle-dealer in Darley, 
parish of Barr. 

Welsh & Dingwall, wood merchants and joiners in 

4 N 
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Register.— Bankrupt*— Obituary. 


RECALL. 

The Sequestration against Robert Walker, inn- 
keeper at Old Kilpatrick, has been recalled. 
DIVIDENDS. 

Balfour, Ebenezw, merchant in Stirling; by ft. 
Haldane, writer there. 

Craie, Robert, millers and grain-dealers at Partiek ; 
by Allan Fullarton, agent, Glasgow. 


Lang. Eo batt.< M 7» toT in Qlsato*i by D. In 

Ifekfanmu Alea.jnn. mewhuf to Dmiimi by* 

Rae. l J^.m^l^ ti ESd«. Atordem; by J 
Edmond, advocate tom. M . . 

Skinner Thcnws, merchant, Cupsr-Wr; by & 
Trustee there. 


(gHittuarp. 


THE LATE LOBD XJ If EDDIE. 

The premature death of this distinguish- source to him through life, sod «n ed 
ed and accomplished person, at a time greatly to lighten the toils of profiwioow 
when a career of honour and us ef u ln ess labour. Being destined to the Bar by the 
appeared to be opening before him, has friends who superintended his education, 
created a deep impression upon the public he enjoyed, at Glasgow, the benefit of m- 
mind an impression, which may give feasor Millar’s instructions on genoal jo- 
an interest to the following brief and im- risprudeoce and public law. It » Wirrcd 
perfect sketch of his life and character, he was originally designed for the Rngfeii 
which perhaps could not otherwise belong Bar ; at least he spent some time to 
to it. bers in the Temple, where he had,aswcg*t 

Lord Kinedder was bom in 17G9. He other advantages, that of studying ctow- 
was the oldest surviving son of the Rev- tion, under the celebrated Mr Witte*- 
erened William Erskine, a clergyman of These instructions gave the young Pate* 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland, who, the advantage of speaking the Engteh 
during a long period of years, exercised language with a correctness and ekg**e 
his functions at the village of Muthill, in which was then little known at tbe Scot** 
Perthshire, in the centre of a rich and tish Bar. His natural taste and feebsft 
populous neighbourhood. Mr Erskine was with the advantages of Mr Waite'# to- 
descended from the family of Erskine of sons, joined to a sweet, full, wd fi®®1 
Pittodrie, and was connected, by his mar- voice, rendered him a beautiful irate, p 
riage with Miss Drumond of the house well as a fine speaker, and he was always 
of Keltie, with many families of respect- willing to contribute his powers to Ito 
ability in Perthshire. He died at a very musement of the social circle. BtoMudto 
advanced age, leaving an orphan family in the municipal law of his own couam 
of two tons and a daughter. The eldest were afterwards more fully asnrtsdby w 
is the subject of the present sketch. The lectures of the eminent Professor Ho® 
second is now on his return from India, whose retirement from the chair of 
where he long filled the distinguished and tish Law in the University of Edtotegj 
lucrative station of Member of the Su- has lately been the subject of such fraosj 
preme Council of Prince of Wales* Island, regret. 

The only daughter became the wife, and Lord Kinedder was called to the W a 
is now the widow, of the right honourable 1790. It is too well known to tbe junto 
Archibald Colquhoun of KiUermont, who members of that profession, tha t 
was successively Lord Advocate and Lord mitted an advocate, is far from ^ 
Clerk Register of Scotland. ceasarily the commencement of 

Lord Kinedder received the more im- sional life. Many young men < ***"" * 
portant parts of his education at the Uni- and talents, and who ultima tely#! ** 10 
versity of Glasgow. His tutor was the the highest eminence, are doo—ofitol— 
ingenious, but unfortunate, Andrew Mac- the best years of their Hvca to ate**** 
donald, author of Vimonda and other dra- cuity of employment. Lord Ktasfifipb* 
matic and miscellaneous poetry. Lord waa different. A fortunate icridgE tolteF* 
Kinedder possessed many unpublished him from the b e ginn i n g into ftfUjPJF 
pieces of this unhappy bard, who after- ment as an advocate. Hehafi 

wards died in London in great poverty, tained the notice and fttomhhf M 

His pupil was much attached to his me- Robert Mackintosh, an agefi 
mory, and used to recite his poetry with lawyer, who at that time era ***** 
much feeling. It is remembered by Lord with the management of the 
Kinedder’s companions, that he prosecuted aive and complicated ifl to 
his studies in every department with re- Buildings Company. An inipctiR^*" 
markable assiduity and success. The exact suit, in which the Company 
sciences, however, never enjoyed much and which engaged in an 
of his favour. He early addicted himself degree the public attention, 

to the pursuits of classical and polite ii- bout to be heard, in presence eftoswj 

terature. These proved a delightful re- Court. In consequence of todies** 
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or hum other impediment, the Counsel 
vho was to open the case on the pert of 
the Company was under the necessity of 
returning his brief. Mr Mackintosh had 
to much confidence in the talents and 
judgment of his young friend, that he at 
once offered him this opportunity of dis- 
tmgnuhing himself. Mr Erskine under- 
took this perilous duty with the utmost 
difldsnce and hesitation ; but be perform- 
ed it in a manner which amply justified 
the opinion of his patron. His opening 
^eeeh on that occasion is remembered to 
this day, as one of the moot splendid and 
occesefiil first appearances that ever had 
been made in a Scottish court. From 
fiat time employment towed in upon the 
fang lawyer; and during many tuccea- 
dre years, he was incessantly engaged in 
fiwee laborious duties which constitute 
the employment of the younger members 
of the Scottish Bar. 

la 1806, when his brother-in-law, Mr 
Colqohoun, was promoted to the dignity 
•f Lord Advocate, Mr Erskine accepted 
the ofilce of one of his Advocates-depute. 
He was then more advanced in practice 
than gentlemen usually are who are ap- 
pointed to that office : and having, in 
the cooise of his varied employment at 
the Bar, frequently practised in the 8u- 
Criminal Court, he brought with him 
to hh new office a perfect familiarity with 
tdminal practice, and a thorough acquaint- 
with the rules of criminal law, which 
tendered him eminently useful as a Crown 
Hwyer. Even long after he had ceased 
to hold that office, his knowledge was fre- 
pently of much service to his successors. 
Amid the various subjects of regre t which 
crowd upon his surviving friends, it is one 
both to them and to the country, that 
Lard Unedder did not live to obtain a 
*tot on the Justiciary Bench. His acute 
fetings, his great sense of propriety, and 
provisional acquaintance with criminal 
Jurisprudence, could not have failed to 
have been there displayed to the utmost 
advantage. 

Some years before, Mr Erskine had 
tat appointed Principal Commissary of 
Glasgow; and he afterwards exchanged 
Che office of Advocate-depute for that of 
Sheriff of Orkney and Shetland. The 
’ttnoteness of these districts did not pre- 
mthim from performing his duty to- 
*Hds them most faithfully and eonsrien- 
fauly. In fact, he took the deepest in- 
Mt in the welfare of these islands, and 
frequently visited them, passing many 
"esks both in Orkney and in Shetland. 
Be restored a regular system in the ad- 
ministration of justice, which in Orkney, 
* least, had begun to be lost sight of. 
Be suggested many local improvements, 


which were executed under his direction ; 
and through his influence, Lerwkk, the 
capital of Shetland, and the important 
village of Stromness, in Orkney, were 
erected into boroughs; and at present, 
some very important measures for the im- 
provement of Orkney are under the con- 
sideration of the highest authorities, which 
his aesious exertions, in the last months 
of his life, were employed in maturing. 
For this purpose, and when his official 
connection with the islands had ceased by 
his elevation to the Bench, he undertook 
a voyage to Orkney, and with much care 
and pains, composed a report on the state 
of the district, on certain important par- 
ticulars, which is now under consideration 
of the Court of Exchequer. 

Mr Erskine was married, in 1800, to 
Euphemia, only daughter of the late John 
Robinson, Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh ; and this 
object of his choice was worthy of her 
highly-distinguished and excellent father. 
To manners the most amiable and gentle, 
she united a strength of understanding, a 
taste for literature, and a degree of gene- 
ral information, rarely met with in one 
of her sex. These qualities served to draw 
•till closer the ordinary ties of conjugal af- 
fection, and rendered Mrs Erskine the in- 
telligent and constant friend and compa- 
nion of her husband. Their tastes were so 
congenial, that he took a great pleasure in 
reading to her, and listened with much 
satisfaction to her observations and criti- 
cisms — particularly on all works of imagi- 
nation, poetry, or the Belles Lettres, which 
constituted their favourite studies. 

Theylived in this happy manner till the 
year 1819, when Mr Erskine was depriv- 
ed of this anfiable and accomplished wo- 
man, by a disease which cut her off in 
the prime of life. It may be easily sup- 
posed, that, to a person of his extreme 
sensibility and domestic habits, this was 
the most severe blow that could have been 
inflicted. It sunk deeply into his heart, 
and, from that period, his health began to 
decline. His looks, which had hitherto 
been more juvenile than is usual at his 
age, became much altered, and the stoop- 
ing of his shoulders, with a disinclination 
to active exertions, marked thathis frame 
liad undergone a considerable shock. It 
was not in his nature to withdraw him- 
self from the society of his friends ; but, 
from this period, most of them observed 
with pain, that he only endured the mirth, 
to which be had formerly often contribut- 
ed, and which he had always enjoyed. 
From this time, too, he became more in- 
different to the labours of bis profession, 
and more desirous to bestow his attention 
chiefly on the education of his family gnd 
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on Ms literary studies. His wife had 
brought him nine children, of whom six 
are still alive. 

In January last, upon the resignation 
of his friend Lord Bahnuto, Mr Erskine 
was appointed a Senator of the Collage 
of Justice, and, as junior judge, perms* 
went Lord Ordinary on the Bills. The 
duties of that office he per fo r m ed during 
the remainder of the winter session and 
the following summer session, in a man- 
ner which served to show to the Court 
and to the public how much they have 
lost by his premature death. As Judges in 
the Bill-chamber, he allowed parties to 
have access to him at all times, and, 
when their cases appeared of an urgent 
kind, he never failed, at the sacrifice of 
whatever petsonai inconvenience, to give 
them dispatch; Sitting as a Judge in 
the Outer-house, his conduct was distin- 
guished by the most perfect urbanity to 
the lawyers and practitioners, and by the 
closest attention to the pleadings. 

His friends for some time hoped that 
the sense of having attained a sphere of 
dignified duties corresponding to his age 
and professional standing, might awaken 
Lord Kineddcr to happier views, as it 
certainly stimulated him to more active 
exertion. But even the gratification ari- 
sing from preferment was alloyed by the 
recollection that 44 he was solitary, and 
could not impart it ;** and warned, doubt- 
less, by the mysterious intimations for 
which medical men have neither name 
nor cure, he expressed repeatedly his con- 
viction that his life would be shortly 
closed. 

At the end of the Session, some of his 
friends observed that his health appeared 
to be impaired, though the symptoms 
were of little importance.; but on Sunday 
the 11th of August, he was seised with 
a nervous fever, which in three days de- 
prived his family of the most affectionate 
of parents, and society of one of its bright- 
est ornaments. He died at the early age 
of fifty-three. 

Of Lord Kinedder’s character as a man, 
the leading features were a high sense of 
honour, and inflexible integrity, and a 
feeling, sometimes perhaps carried, If that 
be possible, to excess, of scorn and con- 
tempt for whatever was mean or base* 
With these stronger qualities of intellect 
'were united a gentleness, kindness, and 
simplicity, which were almost feminine; 
and a mind so much alive te the impulse 
of feeling, that perhaps there never lived 
a man (p o ss e ss e d of all the qualities 
which dignify mankind) so easily moved 
to smiles or tears. The latter were ex- 
cited, not merely by melancholy or affect- 


ing impr ess ions, but by the a gra fe s 
actions of high virtue and gensnaty, mi 
even by the grand or besutiful acmes of 
external nature. While a party of his 
friends were vying with each other ts ex- 
press their admiration of the exqustrJj 
beautiful Spar-Cave in the Ife of Sip* 
he was observed to sit down spirt and 
shed tears of rapture. Many live ton- 
test the constancy of his frirariihip; rod 
it is melancholy to reflect, that be, who 
in some measure fell a victim to i moat 
unfounded calumny, was the fewest to 
give ear to scandal of any sort, and tbs 
readiest and boldest vindicator, when it 
affected the character of an shmst fti md. 
The intimacies be formed, when he 6m 
came to the Bar, generally condoled un- 
broken till hit death; and the code of 
those friends comprehends almost every 
one of those names which are aow to dis- 


tinguished in the jurisprudence and liter* 
attune of Scotland. It is well known, tint, 
during the greater part of his hie, the 
warmest and most confidential attach, 
ment subsisted between him and as «■* 
the?, whom universal suffrage has lost 
placed high in British Utentme. Tfcr 
beautifal verses, addressed to him by S* 
Walter Scott, as a preface to one of the 
Cantos of Mann ion, are a pleasing 
(ration of the footing upon which tie* 
excellent persons so long lived wife each 
other— —Forgiveness of injuries was roc* 
(her distinguished trait of Lead Kised. 
dor’s character ; he hardly ever waa known 
to harbour resentment, even for an hotr l 
and although bred to a profemon wtsch 
does not lead to favourable imprefew* 
Of mankind, it must be recorded a mag * 
his merits or his foibles, that he was W 
too partial to the merits of his Mead* 
and too unwilling (in a w orldly pfetof 
view) to investigate and coodews tie 
motives of those who acted tows*** 
unkindly. It may also be uu.dfe"d 
that, though sincerely attached tati* 
principles of Mr Pitt, the subject slew 
remarks entertained none of tint few* 
ness of spirit which enters » fiiq*tity 


into political differences. On t 
trary, among Lord*. KineddePt > 
timate friends, several are to be i 


ed who entertained very dfefcreriw*** 
of national policy, without tick matmi 
regard experiencing either (fe w* * 
interruption. The last peculiarity 


degree of shyness and 
that concerned his own interest — _ 
the member of a p rofessio n , wfeffifcl? 
noun and rewards are g enenifiy 
of by influence. Lord Kineddcr a 
known to ask a favour for hi in 
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ns otherwise when be had to solicit for 
l friend; then he was the most pensevcr- 
■g and importunate of suitors. 

His professional learning was rather 
g l ean vc than profound. But if he did 
tt carry about with him, on all occa- 
ssm* that minute acquaintance with the 
bates juris , and with the authorities of 
aunidpal law, which so eminently dis- 
bguish some of his brethren, no one 
taew better where to find whatever in- 
wmation was wanting on the law of a 
me; nor, when found, was better able 
0 *pply it powerfully and effectively. 

The task of preparing written plead- 
Bgs, was, after a few years of laborious 
wactice, always irksome to him. But 
papers rarely bore the marks of the 
fctastc with which they were prepared, 
rhey generally consisted of a concise and 
tar statement of the facts, in which no- 
ting was omitted that bore upon the is- 
while circumstances which appear- 
*1 to him superfluous were unsparingly 
rejected. His argument was clearly, con- 
taly, and often elegantly stated; and 
authorities, in cases of law, were al- 
*ay* apt and weighty. His own incli- 
ration, however, led him to prefer the 
ttber branch of his profession— that of 
ri ®a voce pleadings. As a debater, his 
locution was just and correct; his diction 
*** fioent and copious, often vehement, 
°hen eloquent. In cases which particular- 
afflwted his own feelings, he has sel- 
been excelled in pathetic and vigo- 
***** declamation. His address to the 
on behalf of Dr Cahill, tried in 
1812, for killing a brother officer in A 
■tori, will long be remembered as a strik- 
in g iperimen of forensic eloquence. 

It has already been mentioned, that, 
T 5 ® the period of his academical educa- 
hon, he devoted himself to the cultivation 
°f classical and polite literature. To these 
!*“****« he constantly returned, as often 
H the vacations of the Court, or other 
^ssloptl intervals of leisure, afforded 
opportunities. Although he never 
a Ppeared before the world as an author, 
T«t km literary character is not undeserv- 
°f a separate notice. The value of 
Jj* °phaone upon literary subjects was 
appreciated by those distinguished 
fr * e °d> who have added so much lustre 
*°|hs literary reputation of Edinburgh, 
^“critical judgments were sometimes 
but always correct. His taste 
*** defined by constant exercise in the 
<£ the best ancient and modern au- 
,7** ? *od if he could have overcome 
constitutional diffidence, and his ex- 
****** dislike of subjecting himself to the 
J^oytnce of invidious criticism, he might 
ft * Te token his place as an original author 


with the most eminent of his literary 
friends. 

With the Muses he was not unac- 
quainted. A very brief specimen of his 
powers as a poet has found its way to the 
press, and may serve to show what he 
might have accomplished in poetry, had 
his leisure and inclination permitted. This 
is his “ Additional Stanzas to Collins's 
Ode on the Superstitions of the High- 
lands,'* which has been pronounced by 
high authority to be altogether worthy of 
the beautiful, though imperfect poem, to 
which they have been attached. While 
the authorship of M The Bridal of Trier- 
main'* remained a secret, Mr Erskine en- 
joyed the almost undivided reputation of 
its author. That secret has long been dis- 
closed. His connexion with the work 
consisted, it is believed, in contributing 
the preface, and writing the observations 
upon it in the Quarterly Review. 

Lord Kinedder was in person of mid- 
dle stature, and well, though not strongly 
made. His complexion was fair, with 
light eyes, and uncommonly pleasing fea- 
tures, which expressed at once the viva- 
city of talent, and the kindliness of af- 
fection. In general society, he was rather 
reserved and silent : but, in more select 
circles, few brought so much to be enjoy- 
ed, none came more willing to be delight- 
ed. f As his own manners were uncom- 
monly correct, he was almost fastidious- 
ly intolerant of the slightest breach of 
propriety in others, and would not allow 
even the ignozance or inexperience of the 
party offending to be & sufficient excuse 
for the least indecorum. 

But no person could be entirely ac- 
quainted with the character of Lord Ki- 
nedder, who had not frequently seen him 
in the bosom of his family. It was in 
that sanctuary of the heart that his ami- 
able qualities were indeed most conspi- 
cuous. It was his happy lot that the part- 
ner of his affections possessed tastes, and 
feelings, and talents, exactly congenial 
with his own ; and it was delightful for 
those who habitually enjoyed their do- 
mestic society, to see them at one time 
indulging in those intellectual gratifica- 
tions which were so dear to both, and at 
another devoting themselves to the moral 
education of a young and promising fami- 
ly. She, alas ! was too soon taken from 
him. But this bereavement, only bound 
him the more closely to his children. 
Prom that time be felt little happiness 
except in their society ; and the reve- 
verential and affectionate fondness with 
which they listened to his counsels, al- 
ways appeared to bestow as mud) of en- 
joyment upon the fond father as human 
nature is capable of receiving. 
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BIRTHS. 

1892. April 1 7. At Nagpore, East India, the Lady 
of Cut. Duncan Henry Mackaniie, commanding 
his Highness the Rayah's artillery, a son. 

Sept. 17* At Stranraer, Mrs Jas. H. Roas, a son. 
24. The Lady of Lieuti-Colonel Hogg, of the 
East India Company's serrice, a daughter. 

— At Fort George, the Lady of Major A. Fraser, 
of Flemington, a son. 

— At Dabkairth, Mrs Maitland, of Auchlanet a 
daughter. 

96. In Rutland Square, Dublin, the Counteas of 
Longford, a som 

28. At Pauiswalden, Herts, the Lady of the 
Right Hon. Lord Glammis, a son and hen. 

2ft. At Ceasnock, Mrs Mitchell, a son. 

— At Sundrum, Mrs Hamilton, of Sundrum, 
a son. 

50. In Cavendish Square, London, Mrs Keith 
Douglas, a son. 

— At Versailles, the Lady of John Hallows, Esq. 
R.N. a daughter. 

OeL 2. At Leith, Mrs Dr Anderson, a son. 

5. At Boiled ward House, Mrs Jerdon, a daughter. 
— At Rosebank, the Lady of Kenneth Madeay, 

Esq. of Newmore, a son. 

6. Mis Gordon, of Manar, a daughter. 

7. Mrs Wilson, Lynedoch Place, Edinburgh, 


9. At Minto, the Countess of Minto, a son. 

10. At Stirling, Mrs Wright, of Broom, a son. 

11. At NewhaU, the Lady of John Buckle, Esq. 
a daughter. 

— At Ayr, Mrs C. D. Gairdncr, a son. 

— At Gogar House, the Lady of Janies L’Amy, 
of Dunkenny, Kan. advocate, a son. 

12. At Rockrale, Fife, the Lady of Mqjor Duds, 
a son. 

— At the Manse of Grange, Mrs Duff, a son. 

14. In George’s Square^ Edinburgh, Mrs Mit- 
chell, a son. 

1C. At 4, Great King Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Peddle, a son. 

— At Kent House. Lady Augusta Fitsclarence, 
a daughter, still born. 

2ft At Edinburgh, Mrs Lockhart, of CastiehiU, 
a daughter. 

— At Stirling, the Lady of Archibald Dow, Bap 
Bengal Military Establishment, a son. 

99. At Ruflbrd Manse, Mrs Maekay, a son. 

24. At Glasgow, the Lady of Major Macdonald, 
C.B. 1st or royal regiment, a daughter. 

25. At Warmanbie House, the Lady of Alexan- 
der Carruthers, Esq. a daughter. 

Lately, At Albany Barracks, Isle of Wight, Mrs 
Captain M'Lachlan, 75th regiment, a son. 

— Her Imperial Highness the Grand Duchess 
Alexandra Feodorowna, the eldest daughter of 
the King of Pnuria (oonsort of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas), of a Princess, who has been named Olga 
Nikolqjewna. 

MARRIAGES. 

Sept 24. At Pathhead, Lcemahagow, M^JorJn. 
Pat% late of the 25th foot to Agnes, fourth daugh- 
ter of the late Robert Wharrie, of Pathhead, Esq. 

— At CoUeonard. near Banff, Lieut William 
Stronach, royal engineers, to Anna, eldest daugh- 
ter of John Orrok, Esq. late Captain in the 33d 
regiment of foot 

— At Huish, Devonshire, the Right Hon. Lord 
Rolle to the Hon. Louisa Trefusis, sister to Lord 


— At Cheltenham, Patrick Wallace, Eaq. Com- 
mands of the Orient, East Indiamen, to Jane, 
on^d ug hter of CoL Sir John Sinclair, of Dun- 

25. In l- o o dp si, Francis Ga rde n Campbell, Em. 
of Troup, to Maria, only daughterofthelate Ma- 
jor-General Duff, of Caxnousie. 

t& At Pitgavenie, Sir Archibald Dunbar, of 
Northfieid, Bart to Mary, daughter of John Blan- 
der, Esq. of Pitgavenie. 

_ ,9^" ,r « r y Forbes, R.N. to Jane, daugh- 

ter of Sir Everard Home, But 
_»-At Edinturgh, Capt Robert Rowley. R. N. 
to MB* EUsa Munro Rose, daughter of the late 
Cea Maekay Rose, Esq. of the island of Grenada. 


Oct 1. At Netherwood, Dumfries-ahor, LMfl 
Augustus Spry Faulknor, 77th u g h araL ysefl 
est son of the late Rose-Admiral FaeAaotf 
Mary Ann, widow of die late Wn». X»ni 
royal regiment of artillery. 

-*• At Bishop Waannooth. 1 iantemal fid 
Browne, 95d regiment, K.CH. to Loom ii 
second daughter of the Rev. Dr Gray, potent 
of Durham. j 

2. J. D. Boswell, Esq. of Wanlie,C*atouM 
Royal Navy, to Charlotte AngeU dsakal 
cood daughter of Sbr Samuel Chambm. MM 

H wtm mnnlv c£ KfllL H 

— At Baith, the Rev. Robt. Sunpam,SaaaM 
to Jane, second daughter of Robert MA ifi? 
banker in Beith. j 

— At Campbeiton, Donakl M'MiBae, E* 4 
Lcphenstreth, to Mias Axme CampbsO, jwtri 
daughter of the late Duncan CampbeK 
riffmibstitute of Kintyre. 

4. At Highclerot Hants, Philip Pusey, rids 
son of the Hon. Philip Posey, of Peq, Brit 
to Lady Emily Herbert, youngest ikaigtmi of to 
Earl of Carnarvon, of Higbdcte, Hsao. 

— At Minto House, Captain Adas, S LX. to 
EHmtoeth, second daughter of the iso Pat* 
Brydooe, Esq. 

7- At St George's Church, Bkxmobory, Uah* 
Alexander Murray, Esq. of Great Rusal StML 
to his cousin. Miss Ann Smith, late of AMrim 

— At Newton Lodge, the Rev. Joufblranr. 
tun. Minister of the Probyterton Una*. *» 
bay, to Frances Brown, only drafter at Mm 
Barker, Esq. _ 

— At Newington. George Grahaa BA S* 
advocate, to Jessie, second daughnr rftklo 
John Martin, Esq. Lauristun Place. 

8. At St James’s Church, Loodm, Lori ** 
count Maadeville, eldest ton of the Dubs of Not 
C hester, to Miss Sparrow, da u g h te r to do Kg* 
Hon. Lady Olivia Sparrow, of BrsmpCca W. 
Huntingdonshire, andnfcee to the Rat of Gedri- 

— At Glasgow, Jama W. Atetou, &q- 
rion, youngest daughter of the lato Wm Caa. 
Esq. of Auchintoshan. 

9. At London, Dr Theodora Gordon. fAprito 
to the forces, to Elisabeth Bruce, deoganof ml 
Rev. Patrick Barclay. 

— At I rak i". Chutes St u art, aa s 

Thomas HayAUan, Esq. of^y, toS'draV 
ter of the late Right Hon. Jobs DiissAjhI, )U > 
for the county ofWaSerfcrd. _ _ 

10. At PortobeUo, the Rar. Frir C h i tem 
one of the minister* of Dunfennlae, toasod, 

bell. Esq. writer to the signet, to ban ter 
ter of the late Thomas Peter Ugh. Es* flfl^*, 
Cbeahiiw. 

1L At Ferney Castle, near Art*, Mr A* 
Mack, of the SherifFTofflce. Edteteari, to Mr 
garat, daughter of LteutenmtCctemll^* 

14. Lieutenant Bogle, Royal Navy,te Atea 
Dicksoh, only daughter of the hUTralte*. 
Eaq. merchant, Edmbuxgh. 

U At Greenbank, Mr Robert lab 
Pollokshaws, to Ehsahrth, ekteat ka^aa at 
Thomu Batnt, Eaq. of Oi embank ^ 

— At Berwick/Hr Thomas Hotemaadiai 
Glasgow, to Jane, ddas t daughter oftbsa Oa 
teris. Esq. merchant, B er wick. 

— AtSwinten Hnuse, Wflboa B— 


Vtewfleld .1 


r Dunbar, fiol 


late Mrior Merrier, of tha a 
17. At A 




Aberdee n , Arthur DtegoB 

. nsiM 

For^yce, of the F 
lib All 


Esq. advocate in Aberdeen, to Jeawmaa 

daughter of the late Captete Artteal 

Fludyer Street, to Anne UadiOT, dbMtf* 
of Chutes Bankhe ad, Eaq . MJXof MIMte' 
Street, Graavenor Square. 

92. At Glasgow, Captain LeateC , 
to Mary, datuhter of the tele Rate** 
advocate, Kfe bur gh 
— At Charrytreea, .. 
goon. Esq. writer to thi 
ter of the lata John 
Glasgow. 
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Oct tt ATQofnd. Mir Duns*, Df C. Wlgbtmaa, 
'armerly pbyudan in Alnwick, to Janet, youngest 
Lnnhttraf James Thomson, Esq. of Ewnskw. 
RAtCampsie, Dr Jwmi Robertson, to Jean* 
sxngot daughter of John Morrison, Esq. of 
feidiMmdowBank. 

ti Cot John Maden Maitland, tan of Lieut- 
icetral F. Maitland, to Elinor Jane, daughter of 
fekteG. Ainsley, Esq. 

!i At Edinburgh, Walter Skerret Morion, M.D. 
f the island of Montserrat, to Jane, second daugh- 
oof Robert Jamieson, Esq. writer to the signet. 
%. At Southbar, the seat of Boyd Alexander, 
frfc, Dr George Cunningham, Monieath, to Anno 
jaon, eldest daughter of the late John Cun- 
agfexae. Esq. of Cxaigends. 

— At RennyhUl House, Roderick Mackenzie, 
jq. W. 8. to fcuphemia, eldest daughter of An- 
nw Johnston, Esq. of Rennyhill. 


DEATHS. 

191. Oct 20. On the Land Arctic Expedition, 

> North America, just twenty-four yean of age, 
-»ulnie>at Robert Hood, R. N. eldest son of uw 
ter. Dr Hood, of Bury, Iancashire.— The expe- 
iOco to which he was attached had fully accotn- 
luhed its object, and after dreadful sufferings, 
ran distress of every description, had nearly 
cached a place of safety, when, most lamentable 

nritjfi. Lieutenant ^ w “ •““•inated by a 

!»?. Peh SO. In the Man d of Java, in the 23d 
car of his age, James Shand, Esq. eldest son of 
taaader Shand, Esq. advocate. 

March 10. At Calcutta, aged 22, Helen, the wife 
‘ Cape John Barclay, 4th Bengal native cavalry, 
pd second daughter of the late Capt. John Forbes, 
^ord Street, Inverness. 

d fetUBo nTSth*! SCool<n>d * Em 4 8 t1 o**y* 

H.Afew days after leaving Madras, homeward 
oond from India, Mr Alexander Durward, Chief 
*fcw of the ship Fgrne, aged 25, and son of the 
ds Mr Alex. Durwftrd, merchant, Aberdeen. 
hX At St Thomas* Mount, near Madras, Alex. 
fenpbeU, Esq. 3d Madras native infantry, third 
m </ the late John Campbell, Esq. of South HaiL 
H At Gooty, India, Alexander Ord, Ensign in 

* Hon. East India Company’s service, in the 
$th year of his age, youngest son of John Ord, 
•q. we of Tarrwbde. 

April 7 . On the coast of Sumatra, in India, Cap- 
ita Patrick Foster, son of Jamei Foster, Esq. of 
ttwrie Park, near Port Glasgow. 

Id. At St Kitfs, aged 1X2 years, Phoebe Wharton. 
9. At TrincomaLee, after a short Ulness. of fe- 
caught in the sealous discharge of his duty, 
(the Royal Naval Hospital there. Win. Boyd, 
4 HO. Dr Boyd had been a surgeon of the 
oyai Navy for upwards of 20 years. He had re- 
ntd fnm the service on the breaking up, at the 

* of the late war, of the Royal Naval Estab- 
bment at Port Mahon, where he had acted, not 
tfyas surgeon, but also as Government agent, 
r several years, having been specially selected 
r that important situation by Admiral the Right 
on. Lord Exmouth, then commanding his Ma- 
ty's fleet in the Mediterranean. When Rear 
fcnirai the Hon. Sir Henry Blade wood, Bart, was 
me years ago appointed Commander in Chief 
the British naval force in India, this distinguish- 
officer prevailed on Dr Boyd to accompany 

m to that station, as hie chief medical officer, 
d on arriving there. Dr Boyd was appointed to 
» charge of the naval hospital, where he cou- 
rted use disease which has thus deprived the 
entry of his professional service* Dr Boyd was 
Mkst and unassuming, an enoeltant scholar, of 
tab his writings bear ample proof, and was 
(hly esteemedfor his professional abilities, and 
‘ strict honour and integrity. An officer of high 
tk, by whom the melancholy intelligence of ms 
A has been rommiinimteo, states, “ that his 
s was most universally deplored, more partial- 
ly by the Commander in Chief, with wham he 
a bean fer years intimately connected." 
lug. 1. At Maracaibo, after three days illness, 
the Std year of Ms age, Mr Robert J. Lawson, 
ly son or the late Mr John Lawson, merchant 
Dumfries. 

5. At Philadelphia, where he had gone for the 


recovery of hk health. James Miller, Esq. of the 
Maud of St Thomas, eldest son of John Idler, 
Esq. of Orchard. 

Aug. 25. At Paisley, aged Oft, Mrs Mary Wright, 
relict of the late Mr Gregor M*Gregor, thread ma- 
nufacturer. 

— At Slough, near Windsor, Sir William Her- 
•chcll, the eminent astronomer, in the 86th year 
of his age. 

— At his house, Charleys Street, Edinburgh, 
Mr Richard Foster, in the 67th year of his age. 

— At his son-in-law’s house, Gayflekl Square, 
Edinburgh, Mr Alex. Calder, farmer in Aochvroal, 
county of Caithness 

26. In Windsor Castle, aged 82, Air J. M'Lean. 
one of the Poor Knights ofwindeor. He had been 
40 yean in the 29th regiment, many yean in the 
life guards, and lately an Ensign in the 2d batta- 
lion of royal veterans, making a total of 68 yean 
service. 

— At Cheltenham, Lieut-General John Haynes, 
of the Hon. East India Company’s service. 

27. At Annan, Elisabeth, daughter nf the lata 
Mr George Clapperton, surgeon, aged *7. 

— At Donator, near Falkirk, Captain John 
Christie, formerly of the 6th regiment of foot, 
and son of the deceased Archibald Christie, Esq. 
late of Ratha 

— At New Caimmuir, Mrs Isabella Robertson, 
wife of John Lawson, Esq. of Caimmuir, W.S. 

28. At Shand wick Place, Edinburgh. Alexander, 
eldest son of Colin Mackenzie, Esq. of Portmorec 

— At his house. No. 5, Hope Park, Edinburgh, 
in the 72d year of his age, Mr Thomas Duncan, 
late writer in Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr WiDiam V alienee, glover. 

30. At Pitcaitnly, Barbara, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. Thomas Gordon. Aooyne. 

— At Edmonston, William Wallace, son of the 
late James Brown, Esq. of Edmonston. 

— At her fetherii house. Upper Urquhart, Fife- 
shire, Isabella, fifth daughter of Mr Thomas Ire- 


31. At Glasgow, Mr James Thomson, aged 85. 
Mr Thomson was one of the'oldest merchants In 
that dty, having established the pottery in Tur- 
reen Street, GaUowgate. His partner, Mr Robert- 
son, died a few months past, at a more advanced 
age. 

— At her house in Perk Street, Grasvenor Squares 
London, Lady Perth, mother of the Right Hon. 
Lady Gitydyr. 

— At Cray, the Rev. Hugh Calder, Mlndsler of 
that pariah, in the 78th year of his age. 

Sept. 2. The Rev. William M’Dquham. Minister 
of the Church of Relief, ToHcross, in the 53d year 
of his age, and 24th of his Ministry; and on the 
afternoon of the Saturday previous, Ann, his eklast 
daughter, in her 16th year. They were interred 
in the same grave on the Thursday following. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Denholm, Treasurer 
to Heriofs HoepitaL 

5. At Beechwood, General Oliver Delanoey. 
Colonel of the 17th regiment of Dragoons. 

— At Amiston Place, Newington, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Calder, widow of the late Alex. Calder, Esq. 
of the Excheauer. 

— At his father's house, aged 21, James, eldest 
son of Mr Sime Rnthven, Scotsman Office. 

— At Waldcan, East Lothian, Mr Thomas Car- 
frae, fanner there. 

4. At Glasgow, Mr David Graham, Town Cham- 
berlain of Perth. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Wm. Turnbull, bookseller. 

— At Bulloch Castle, Mias Marion Buchanan. 

third daughter of the late Thomas Buchanan of 
Ardoch. 

5. At King’s Street, Leith, Jemima Rand, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr Henry Band, merchant there. 

— At Kenmure, Mrs Stirling, Lady of Archibald 
Stirling, Esq. 

— At Hope Park End, in her 15th year, Jemima, 
fourth daughter of John Simpson, late Captain in 
the 27th foot. 

6. At Cambo House, Miss Engelhart. 

7. At Huntly, Henry Hannah, Esq. Collector of 
Excise, Elgin. 

8. At Bristol, William Macdotmell, Esq. M. D. 
of the 19th regiment of foot, son of the late Ernes 
Macdotmell, Esq. of Scotos, Inverness-shire. 

9. Mr RobertMathie, bookseller and stationer, 
Kilmarnock. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss KHzabeth Baird, daughter 
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of the late James Ritrd, E*q. Deputy King’s Re- 
membrancer of Exchequer. 

Sent. 5. At his house in Hereford Street, Lon- 
don, Lieut-General Sir Hildebrand Oakes, Bart. 
K.G. C. B. Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance, 
and Colonel of the 52d regiment of foot. 

— At the Manse of Kilconquhar, Mrs Mary 
Simpson, widow of the late Principal M'Cormiek, 
St Andrew’s. 

10. On which day he hail completed his 7fth 
year, the celebrated Natural Philosopher, Mathe- 
matician, and PhilologcT, the Chevalier D. Giam- 
battista Venturing Proftieor Emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of Padua, and member of many learned 

— At Inverness, Henrietta, youngest daughter 
of Colonel Bahie, of Leys. 

— At Newcastle, Mrs Sarah Hodgson, many years 
printer and proprietor of the Newcastle Chronicle. 

12. At Drum, Easter Road to Ieith, Mrs Chris- 
tian Anderson, relict of George Knox, of Craigleith. 

— At Nvmphsfleld, county of Sligo, at a very 
advanced age, Charles O’Hara, Esq. one of the re- 
presentatives of the county Sligo in Parliament. 

13. In Telford Street, Inverness. Mrs Ann Chis- 
holm, hi her 77th year, relict of the late Captain 
John Chisholm, of Fisnakyle, Strathglass, and 
daughter of the late Peter Fraser, Eaq. of Fingask, 
in the Aird. 

— At Ormidale House, Argyllshire, CoL John 
Mackintosh, of the Royal Marines. 

14. Mrs Jean Lomond, spouse of Mr William 
Walker, jun. manufacturer, Glasgow. 

— At Tunbridge Wells, Mrs Kerr, sen. of Black- 
tliiells. 

— At Ravenvroft, Mrs Donald, relict of the latc 
Andrew Donald, Esq. merchant in Greenock. * 

— At the Manse or West Kilbride, the Rev. Ar- 
thur Oughteraon, in the 87th year of his age, and 
52il of hus Ministry. 

— At Buceleuch Place, Mrs Anne Russell, wife 
of the Rev. James Grrie, Minister of Dahneny. 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Elizabeth >Veir Vere, relict 
of the late Houghton Bowman, Esq. 

— At Falkland, David Halkerston, Esq. 

15. At Dysart, Mr William Fleming, late ship- 
owner there. I 

16. At his house,**! , James’s Square. Edinburgh, 
Lieut-Colonel Smith, late of the 19th regiment, 
of foot. 

17. At Whitefield, PecWes-shire, at the age of 
82, James M'Dougal, fanner. His first outset in 
life was a* ploughman to the late William Daw- 
son, Esq. of Frogden, the father of the improved 
system of husbandry in Scotland, who, after a re- 
gular apprenticeship in Norfolk, commenced his 
fanning operations upon a large scale, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kelso, about the middle of last cen- 
tury. In the agricultural report of Roxburgh- 
shire, by the late Res'. Dr Douglas, it is stated, in 
justice to M*Dougal, at the particular desire of 
Mr Dawson, that M'Dougal wr*a the first plough- 
man in Scotland, that drew a straight turnip drill 
with a two horse* plough, without a driver. After 
being farm overseer to Mr Dawson for fourteen 
years, (Siring which time he had the charge of the 
apprentices who came from various parts of Scot- 
land to Mr Dawson for instruction, he, in the year 
1778. took on lease a small farm in the neighbour- 
hood of W est Linton, in Peeblesshire, where his 
example, as that of a fanner pnyinq rent, and act- 
ing at his own risk, had an immediate and cffecy 
tual influence as to the ready adoption and rapid 
difhiMon of the turnip and artificial grass fanning, 
among the practical farmers all around, as parti- 
cularly stated in the agricultural report of Peebles- 
shire. After bringing up to a fitness for decently 
settling in life a numerous family, he retired upon 
a com latency, the fruit of his own industry. His 
strong rough sense and sound judgment made him 
to be much esteemed by the country gentlemen, 
notwithstanding a manner rather blunt and un- 
coil r Li y. such, indeed, was the general opinion of 
his sound sense and integrity, that in matters of re- 
ference as to country business, he was .often fixed 
upon by both parties as sole arbiter. His atten- 
tion to his religious duties was unostentatious, and 
altogether free from either superstition or enthu- 
siasm. Possessed of a friendly, chectful, and eon- 


UNovJ 


tented disposition, and of great command of tro- 
per, he parsed through Hfe easily and bspfsb, ral 
joying it to the end, when he tort with wtat M 
wished— a speedy diraohition — being ait off bj d 
apoplectic stroke. 

Sept 17. At Whitfield, Peeblesshire, Mr J- 
M f DougaI, farmer, aged 85. 

— At Jedburgh, Mr George Bortb wfck, rorri*! 
there, aged 84 years, deeply and justly 
Mr Borthwick carried on a respectabte bu*n«i m 
the same shop for upwards of sixty yen*, dwag 
which period he frequently filled the off re tf * 
Magistrate in the Burgh, and was, at the toe of 
his death, the father of the Town Comal. 

18. At Edinburgh, William Pollock, Eaq. <f 
Whitehall, late of nis Majesty's 60th regiment. 

— At her house, 15, St. Patrick Square, Vn 
Elizabeth Greig, widow of Mr James Grog, rritti 
in Edinburgh. 

19. At the head of Bnintsfidd Links, Edmbtrgn, 
Mr David Home Buchan, after a long «d satre 
illness. 

— At Edinburgh, Thomas Jeremiah Snath. orb 
son of Jeremiah Xirby, M. D- 

— At Hammersmith, the Counts* of Duo- 
donalri, daughter of Francis Plowdoi, Eaq. Bsttj- 
tcr at Law. ’ .. 

— At No. 1, Forth Street, Mrs Amehs birew\ 
wife of Robert Camegy, Eeq. M. D. raigeeo n: 
Edinburgh. 

— At Brechin, Mr Thomas Jamieson, ration, 
f n the 80th year of his age. 

2a At Musselburgh, B und s * Robertson, fas 
late of Jamaica. 

21. At Cheltenham, William Entitle, son of 
Rev. H. Fraser. M.A. rector of Woolwich, rad 
nephew of the Earl of Buchan. 

— At his Villa, near Ckmtarf, Viscount Fmk 
fort de Montmorency, one of His Majesty** 
Honourable Ihivy Council. His Loroslup u wc-j 
ceeded in his tides and antes by his con, La's* 
Raymond, a minor. 

22. Joanna, aged 22, eldest daughter of Mr^oO- 
Royal Navy, Superintendant of the Qtxessfcm 

P8 ^t’ Dumfries, Thomaa Boyd, Esq. 

— At Glenalbert, on die estate of Pajgucr. 
Perthshire, in her hundredth year, MnHrgarrtl 
Low, widow of the late James Stand, « 
Tulloch, near Blair. Her husband w»s a esrtsit 
in one of the Atholl regiments, under Lord 
Murray, and carried the royal standard of 
Charles Edward, at the battle of Oolloden in 1 .v 
Of that unfortunate Prince, Mn Smart raj 1 
most perfect recollection, and, tHl withia * « a 
days of her death, sjxike with the fendne* of V*? 
cherished reminiscence, and with the arrarary*'* 1 
a mind and memory perfectly entire, of his 
manner, and appearance. It was at IhmteW.on 
his way to Edinburgh, in September 1745, tmj 
she hail seen the Pnnce, and procured » 
brogues to his Royal Highness, of whkh (to wt 
momentous occurrence die had a etra g* 
membrane*. After the forfeiture of 
estate, he retired to the village of GkusBra 
died there in 1807, at the advanced 
six. His willow continued to occupy®* *5®*' 
humble cottage, and to live in respKte* rorer- 
ment, on the small part of thdr 
had been saved, until the day of her j 

few, if any, now bring, can rriaW, fn» 
observation, the occurrences of 1745.# * 
table that this may have been one of «» ** *: 
mnining links of connection with a paJUp 03 
generation. , 

23. At Edinburgh, Mr Jama Thyme, uujran. 

— At St Andrew**, the Rev. Dr Wffira* 
ford. Professor of Moral Philosophy ® 1 ®* 

verrity there. , w , 

— At Leith, Mix Atm Hcndawn, « Ul 
Alexander Henderson, merchant 

24. At Shootert Hill. Kent, Gerard Sr 
Bloomfield, Bart, in hi* 79th year. 

Lately, on board hi* Majesty's ship 

the coart of Africa, fhan excessive 
diacharge of hi* duty, Mr CdqnhrtO IruaP. 
eklest son of Donakl M ‘Lean, Esq- " • S- „ 

— At Arman. John Rudfrad, laq- *'* 
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MOON’S PHASES. 

Mean Time . 

M. H. 

Last Quart—Sa. 4. 2 past 4 room. 

New Moon, ~Su. 12. 50 — 8 morn. 

First Quart.~Mo. 20. 58 — 1 morn. 

Full Moon, „Su. 26. 11 — 5 after. 


TERMS, Ac. 

January . 

- 1. Circumcision. 

10. River Tweed opens. 

29. King George IV.’s Accession. 

30. King Charles I.’s Martyrdom. 

31. King George IV. proclaimed. 
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LIFE OF OR ALEXANDER MURRAY. 

h Mt kray’s posthumous work, un- 
tied ** Philosophical History of the 
European Language*,” with a me- 
loir of his life prefixed, from the 
en of the Reverend Sir Henry Mon- 
rieff Well wood, Bart., being now 
efare the public, we lose not a mo- 
tent in laying before our reader*, 
mie account of one of the greatest 
kilologists, and altogether most re- 
nrkable men, which our country has 
fct produced. We have never read 
»e biography of any literary man 
ith such intense, and almost over- 
isstering interest; nor, with the 
ngle exception of l>r Leyden, or per- 
tp6 Dr Carey, are we aware of any 
cample in literary history which can 
* set up as a parallel to that of Dr 
hnray. The difficulties with which 
is early progress was beset, were 
ich as nothing but the irrepressible 
>ergy and prodigious enthusiasm of 
b character could have overcome ; 
bile throughout the whole of his 
ief but brilliant career, the origi- 
dity by which he was so eminently 
stinguished, conjoined with the 
inplicity and purity of his moral 
tbits, shads an attraction over die 
ents of his life, and imparts a 
turn to whatever concerns him, 
at instantly take hold of our ad- 
iration, and inspire us with senti- 
enUof affectionate veneration for 
s memory. As a Philologist and 
ingnist, the work about to appear, 
addition to the evidences he had 
;fore given of his vast acquirements 
this department of knowledge, will 
tol. xi- 


place his name among the fir t in the 
first rank, and prove that it would 
be nearly as hopeless to eoual, as to 
surpass nim. Languages nc appears 
to have acquired by a species of in- 
tuitive facility peculiar to himself, 
and by methods as new as unavail- 
able to ordinary men. But he did 
not merely load his memory with 
words, or render his mind a sort of 
polvglott-storehouse of the different 
dialects and languages he had mas- 
tered. On the contrary, his prime 
and favourite object, in tracing the 
affiliations of cognate forms of speech, 
was to discover the general laws of 
the human mind, and to endeavour 
to supply a link in the history and 
fate of nations, upon which their an- 
nals are necessarily silent. Lan- 
guage he considered, and justly, as 
the most certain and permanent re- 
cord of tiie early history of the dif- 
ferent tribes by which the earth is 
peopled ; and it will be seen how 
able he was to avail himself of this 
powerful instrument, in prying into 
those recesses of antiquity which 
had hitherto, in a great measure, re- 
mained unexplored. Such an inqui- 
ry necessarily pre-supposcd an ac- 
quaintance with a majority of the 
principal languages and dialects of 
Europe and of Asia ; and this Dr 
Murray possessed, to an extent that 
has certainly never been equalled, 
except by Sir William Jones or l)r 
Leyaen, whom, in many other re- 
spects, he resembled : and we regret 
to add, in this, too, that his un- 
quenchable ardour, in the acquisition 
of knowledge, appears to have wasted 
K O 
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Life of Dr Alexander Murray* 


his strength, consumed his vital ener- 
gies, and sent him to a premature 
and lamented grave. 

Altck, for lesser knowledge ! how ac- 
curs'd 

In being so bless*d. 

It is peculiarly fortunate that we 
have the history of the early pro- 
gress of this celebrated and regret- 
ted scholar sketched by his own hand, 
with inimitable and undisguised sim- 
plicity. For this we are indebted to 
the friendly zeal of Dr Baird, his 
early and steady patron, to whom 
Dr Murray communicated this inter- 
esting document through the Rev. 
Mr Maitland of MinnigafF, also one 
of Dr Murray’s early and kind pa- 
trons. It bears date, the Manse of 
Urr, July 26, 1819. From this we 
mean to extract freely, as the subse- 
quent events in Dr Murray’s life are 
already, in some measure, known, and 
will therefore require only a general 
notice. 

The subject of this memoir was 
born at a place called Dunkitterick, 
(“ in Earse, Dun-cheatharaich, — 
the knowe of the cattle,”) we be- 
lieve, in the parish of MinnigafF, 
and stcwarty of Kirkcudbright, on 
the 22d of October 1776. His fa- 
ther, Robert Murray, had been a 
shepherd all his days. His mother, 
Mary Cochrane, was also the daugh- 
ter of a shepherd. His father had 
completed his 69th year before Alex- 
ander was . bom. About the year 
1781 he learned to read almost en- 
tirely by his own efforts, and amused 
himself by printing, on the back of a 
wool-dard, the letters of the alphabet, 
with a charred heather-stem, or root, 
snatched from the fire. I wrought,” 
he tells us, “ with board and brand 
continually.” In May 1789 he got a 
Psalm-book, — soon committed to me- 
mory a great number of the Psalms, — 
“ and longed for a new book.” This 
-was not so easily procured, as he was 
forbidden to opeu or touch the “Bible 
used every night in the family !” At 
length, however, he found an old loose 
Bible, which he carried off piece- 
meal, and read with great avidity ; 
particularly in the more solemn and 
mournful parts, as Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
- -and the Lamentations. In 1T8S his 
‘fame for “ wondrous reading” and a 
great mn nor y was the talk of the whole 


glen ; and in 1784 he was oat to school 
at New Galloway, where nfcnide ex- 
terior, and awkward pronunriatioo, 
at first made him a “ subject of fun* 
to the younkers, whom, however, he 
soon taught to respect him, by as- 
cending to the head of the dins. In 
the month of November, a cutaneous 
eruption forced him to leave school, 
which ho saw no more for four yean ; 
bat daring this interval he employed 
himself in devouring all manner d 
books of which he could get hold, 
and contracted an amazing love foi 
ballad -poetry. In the winter oi 
1787-0 he was engaged, for the mi- 
serable pittance of fifteen or sixteet 
shillings, to teach the children of tb 
heads of two families, in the jariil 
of Kirkowen. During his readeno 
there, he was indefatigable in adding 
to his miscellaneous stock of know 
ledge, and particularly made khadi 
master of tne four pviikciml inks a 
Arithmetic, and even of the Rule o 
Three, without any assis t anc e 8oo 
after this, we find him, for a Bril 
while, at school, though i q yin eg sh 
in his attendance, and always pans 
ing his own methods in iustractii 
himself : for it ought to be reman 
ed, that no man was ever more con 
pletely self-taught than Dr Mumn 
or less inaebted to the instruction < 
others. At school he invariably ft 
lowed his own course. His mil 
had been thrown back on its oi 
energies ; and as it never MM \ 
enable him to accomplish whsteu 
he wished, his confidence in bit es 
powers became a strung and 
firmed principle in the regulation 4 
his conduct. And it 
mentioned, to the credit of dntoji 
era whom be attended, that they hi 
the discrimination to diseortrhnri 
traordinary aptitude for acfusft 
knowledge, and in no instajne m 
jected him to the restraintof m 
cial modes and rules, which WM 
have repressed his noble asisuvti 
checked his persevering hut mus 
lous industry. But we U m 
have recourse to his own mm 
tive: 

• % A little before 

returned home to D ijgnx s n . hn 
had been engaged to Ami in BattiW 
a farm within two miles of flhnW 
village, to which ftrtiire \iluWHofil 
86th May 1790. I had now cat? oM 
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*> school, and went regularly. As I now 
federstood reading, writing, and accounts, 
b I milathm of other lads in the country, 
I wished to add to these a little French. 
These were the sum-total of qualifications 
deemed mecaniy for a clerk intending to 
p> to the West Indies, or America. 

“f had in 1787 and 1788 often ad- 
ored and mused on the spec imens of the 
Lord's Prayer in every language found in 
Mmon’e Grammar. 1 had read in the 
Magazines and Spectator, that Homer, 
Virgil, Milton, Shakespeare, and Newton, 
sere the greatest of mankind. I had been 
early informed that Hebrew was the first 
language, by some elder* and good religi- 
ous people. In 1789, at Drigmom, an 
aid woman, who lived near, showed me 
her Psalm-book, which was printed with 
t large type, had notes on each page, and 
Becwise what I discovered to be the He- 
brew Alphabet, marked letter after letter 
h the 1 18th Psalm. 1 took a copy of 
these letters, by printing them off in my 
rid way, and kept them. 

“ l borrowed from one Jock M ‘Bride, 
it Bridgend of Cree, Chambeand's Rudi- 
Mits of French Grammar. About the 
10th of May 1780, I set to work on it. 
My indulgent muster gave me whole pages 
of lessons, and in less than a fortnight I 
began to read lessons on the second vo- 
bme of the Diable Boitetfx, a book which 
be gave me. Robert Kerr, a son of Wil- 
iam Kerr in Risque, was my friend and 
companion. He, in preparation for Gre- 
tea, whither he soon went, had for some 
tee read French. His grammar was 
^n’s, and the book which he read on 
lo old French New Testament. There 
ro another Gra m ma r in the school, read 
by Robert Cooper, son of Mr Cooper, late 
hoant in Ctarie. In the middle of the 
4*» 1 sat in the school, and compared 
the noons, verbs, Ac. in all these books ; 
teas 1 knew much of the New Testa- 
Bat by memory, I was able to explain 
vhofe pages of the French to Kerr, who 
was not diligent in study. About the 
iMh of June, Kerr told me that he had 
tee learned Latin for a fortnight, but 
te hot liked it, and still had u the Ru- 
fcmebts" beside him- 1 said, “ Do lend 
Bb them ; 1 wish to see what the nouns 
tad 'Verbs are like, and whether they re- 
Kmfcte our French." He gave me the 
look. I examined it for four or five 
lays, and found that the nouns had 
tenges on the last syllables, arid looked 
rary singular. I used to repeat a lesson 
from the French Rudiments every fore- 
men in school. On the morning of the 
taSdstunmer fair of Newton Stewart, I set 
>*t for school, and accidentally put into 
®y pocket the Latin Grammar instead of 


the thin French Rudiments. On an or- 
dinary day, Mr Cramond would haVe 
chid me for this, hut on that festive 
morning he was mellow, and in excellent 
spirits, a state not good for a teacher, 
but always desired in him by me, for he 
was then very communicative. With 
great glee he replied, when I told him 
my mistake, and showed the Rudiments, 
“ Gad, Sandy, I shall try thee with La- 
tin," and accordingly read over to me 
no leas than two of the declensions. It 
was his custom with me to permit me to 
get as long lessons as I pleased, and 
never to fetter me by joining me to a 
class. There was, nt that time, in the 
school, a class of four boys advanced as 
far as the pronouns in Latin Grammar. 
They ridiculed my separated condition. 
But before the vacation in August, I had 
reached the end of the Rudiment?, knew 
a good deal more than they, by reading 
pt home the notes on the foot of each 
page, and was so greatly inrquroved in 
French, that I could read almost any 
French book at opening of it. 1 com- 
pared French and Latin, and rivettedthe 
words of both in my memory by this 
practice. When proceeding with the 
Latin verbs, I often sat in the school all 
mid-day, and pored on the first pages of 
Robert Cooper’s Greek Grammar, the 
only one I had ever seen. He was then 
reading Livy, and learning Greek. By 
help of his book, I mastered the letters, 
but I saw the sense of the Latin rules in 
a very indistinct manner. Some boy 
lent me an old Corderius, and a friend 
made me a present of Eutropius. I got 
a common Vocabulary from my Compa- 
nion Kerr. I read to my teacher a 
number of colloquies ; and before the end 
of July was permitted to take lessons in 
Eutropius. There was a copy of Eutro- 
pius in the school that had a literal trans- 
lation. I studied this last with great at- 
tention, and compared the English and 
Latin. When my lesson was prepared, I 
always made an excursion into the rest of 
every book, and my books were not like 
those of other school-boys, opened only 
in one place, and where the lesson lay. 
The school was dissolved in harvest. 
After the vacation, I returned to it a week 
or two, to read Eutropius. A few days 
before the vacation, I purchased from an 
old man, named William 8haw, a very 
bulky and aged edition of Ainsworth’s 
Dictionary. This was an invaluable ac- 
quisition to me. It hod all the Latin 
words, and the corresponding Greek and 
Hebrew, likewise a plan of ancient Rome, 
and a Dictionary of projK't names. I 
had it for cightecnpcnce, a v.»ry low price. 
With these books I went off, about Mar- 
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tinmas, to teach the chfktrenof Hobart 
Kerr, tenant* in Gariarg, English muling, 
nri thn batlc, and iMtitu In bis 
house I found several “more books— find- 
diman’s Gram rmuyt he mast o&jcxfrof all 
works that ever were offered to children 
for their instruction, a book on which I 
laboured much- to no great purpose ■ 
Caesar, and Ovid. I employed every 
spare moment in pondering on these 
books. I literally read the Dictionary 
throughout. My method was to revolve 
the leaves of the letter A, to notice all 
the principal words and their Greek sy- 
noniincs, not omitting a glance at the 
Hebrew : to do the same by B, and so on 
through the book. I then returned from 
X and Z to A, and in these winter months 
1 amassed a large stock of Latin and 
Greek vocables. From this exercise I 
took to Eutrr.pius, Ovid, and Cassar, or 
at times to Huddiman's Grammar. The 
inverted order often perplexed me, and I 
^frequently mistook, but also frequently 
discerned, the sense. The wild fictions 
of Ovid have had charms for me ever 
since. I was not a judge of simple and 
elegant composition, bnt when any pas- 
sage contained wild, sublime, jkithetic, or 
singular expressions, 1 both felt and te- 
naciously remembered them. Here 1 got 
another book, which, from that time, has 
btfuenced and inflamed my imagination. 
This was “ Paradise Lost, 1 * of which I 
hod heard, and which I was eager to sec. 
It was lent rpe by Jean Macmillan, at 
present residing in MinnigafT village, then 
h ous ek eeper in Go rl a r g , and afterwards 
married to Robert Murray, my brother's 
son. I cannot describe to you the ardour 
or various feelings with which I read, 
studied, and admired this first-rate work. 

1 found it as difficult to understand as 
Latin, and soon saw that it required to be 
parted like that language. I had the use 
of this copy for a year, and replaced it 
with one of my own. I account my first 
acquaintance with Paradise Lost an era 
in my reading. 

w About Whitsunday 1791 I returned 
to school, able to read Eutropiuy, Ovid, 
Cauar, and lluddiman’s Grammar, in an 
intelligent, but not very correct style. F 
cretainly knew a greet deal of words and 
matters, but ray prosody was bod, and 
ray English not fluent nor elegant, i 
found the young doss reading Ovid and 
Conor, and afterwards Virgil. 1 laughed 
at the difficulty with which they prepared 
their lessons, and oftea obliged them, by 
vending them over, to assist the work of 
pieparatum. My kind master never pro- 
posed iluti 1 should join them. He knew, 
indeed, that my time at school war* un- 
rertaw ; be not only remitted tt prrat 


•partof tny fees, but allowed me to real 
any Ixtok which I pleased, i studied kk 
humour, wnd listened to his st o rie s ab ort 
•his colUge life,4n theUnivcrsky of Aber- 
deen, wherebe hod been Ngatariybad, 
and where he bad been the dHsfiMn 
of Dr Beattie. 

44 I found ray school-fellow Robert 
Oooper reading Livy, the Greek Gnos- 
mkr, and the Greek New Tnrtmur it. A 
tew days before goi ng to Sch ool ths 
seasoa, I had form ed an ocqaotencc 
wife John Hester, a miner wader Nr 
George Mure, aad who Mved in the Hifh 
Row of the Miners’ Village, at Mr He- 
ron's lead mines. Thb man and his fc- 
mily had come from Lcadhfcttt. He 
showed me many civilities, and gave me 
use of the following books, that had be- 
longed to a brother of his them d re a m e d : 
Lttciani Diafogi, cum Tabula Cebetis, 
Greek and Latin ; a Greek New Tote- 
mem ; Homer's Iliad, Greek and Lads, 
m two small vohemes ; Bariums wi ifit- 
torin Rerum (lest. Sco ti c aram ; sad 
Bochanani Opera Poetka. The fast por- 
tion of my wages had gaoe to Duznfrk* 
or Edinburgh, to buy Moor’s Greek Gmss- 
mar and Schreveli* lexicon. 1 got the 
Grammar, but 1 forget haw I obtained 
the Lexicon. My matter allowed me fc> 
pass over Cesar, (Kid, Virgil, and Sri- 
lost, of which ldfct, however, 1 borrowed 
copies, end read them privately, or at 
times with the young date. Dr George 
Muir was one of the young class, and my 
intimate friend. After 1 had read my 
own lessons, 1 almost always need along 
with him his lesson in Virgil and dak- 
lost. But Mr Cramond pe r mitted me to 
read Livy along with Robert Cooper, and 
Buchanan's History by myself. Bfett 
Cooper was indolent, and 1 was proud to 
sec that I had overtaken him, audeoukl 
repeat Greek Grammar, and rqadfemok 
in the New Testament, with msaertWe. 
He u as given to tew, but 1 **■**?> 
sports, but sat all day in the i " 
amusement consisted in reading 1 
history and poetry, brought to i 
the other scholars. At home 1-4 
Homer, end attempted to to 
by help of the Latin \ 

1791 we were aBowed to ***** 
lesson in the first book and t 
Iliad, which we prepared 
But 1 kept the second vohme i 
and pored on it, till 1 foitly 1 
incorrect way, master of the a 
wos delighted with it- 1 1 
the Bite of Hector and of i 
foe ted me greatly. And no t 
ever mare lively, than uhaft I Mt,l 
reading the pa ssa g e wbirh dedeut^^fteat 
Jupiter rained drops of bleed 
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pound, in honour of his son Sarpedon, 
who was to fall for from his country** 
My practice was to lay 'down a new and 
(Kflealt book, after it had wearied me ; to 
take op anothe r * the n a third — *nd to 
name this r o ta tion frequently and labo- 
rioasly. I always strove to seize the 
mbs*; bat when I supposed that I had 
■ w eeded, I did not weary myself wfeh 
wtlytirtg cot*y sentence. About that 
toe I foftned a sort of aoriom, that every 
kagnqgc mast have a certain aumher of 
wwfo, mdthaa, in karate* a language, 
the student is not master of it till he have 
wen all these. I therefore always liked 
to tarn over dictionaries, as well as to read 
authors. 

“ In July 1791 I found my Greek 
taowisdge increase. I began to trans- 
late sentences into Greek, by help of cer- 
tain phrases at the end of Schrcvelins. 
And so far as I remember, I, during that 
anmneror autumn, attempted to intro- 
duce myself to your notice, by letters in 
Greek and Latin. The Gredk one was 
tort, and no doubt very inaccurate ; the 
Latin one waa longer, and inaccurate like- 
toe, but less exceptionable. From that 
toe you began to give me the use of 
took*, and good advices as to my future 
behaviour and studies, which in my situa- 
tion was very desirable. I had from you 
the loan of Longinus — GSdipus Tyrannus 
—a volume of Cioero*s Orations, which I 
read with great delight — and some others. 
AB that summer and harvest were de- 
nted to hard and continued reading, 
toch was not limited to words in Greek 
to Latin, but extended to the history 
•od poetry in the several books. I car- 
ried Homer ift toy pocket abroad, and 
•tidied him with great diligence.” 

We have already seen how he had 
become possessed of the Hebrew let- 
ters. He now resolved to devote 
tansdf to that language in which he 
•to destined to become so eminent 
ui adept. For tins purpose, he pro- 
cured from Edinburgh a copy of 
fahbi Robertson’s Hebrew Grara- 
®tr, which contains the Arabic Al- 
phabet on the last leaf ; soon mas- 
tod the points; and in uwumth had 
pt into the whole system of Jewish 
fraftunar. At the same time, he suc- 
ceeded in borrowing a Hebrew Bible 
tod Lexicon, and, thus armed, ap- 
plied to the study of that venerable 
•nguage with incredible persever- 
«ce. He, however, pursued no rc- 
phr plan of application, but varied 
be subject just as his humour or 
mey directed, and thus refreshed his 


mind by change of subject, father 
than by alternation of labour and re- 
laxation. Well might he say, indeed, 
with D’Aguesseau, “ Un cliangemetlt 
d’ 6tnde est toujours tin dclassetoent 
pOui* moi.” Mr Dalsfiel, he tells us, 
afterwards rebuked him severely, for 
looking into Plato and Aristophanes, 
in his first year at College ; nut he 
received his admonitions, and still 
persisted in reading these writers: 
and he adds: “ Desultory study is, no 
doubt, a bad thing, hut a lad whose 
ambition never ceases, but stimulates 
him incessantly, enlarges his mind 
and range of thought, by excursions 
beyond the limits of regular forms.” 

* Having about this time got hold 
of Baillie s English Dictionary, which, 
he says, he studied, he learned from 
it “ the Anglo-Saxon Alphabet, the 
Anglo-Saxon Paternoster, and many 
words in that venerable dialect;” and 
picked up, though in a very inaccu- 
rate form, the Abyssinian Alphabet, 
from astray volume of the (Ancient) 
Universal History. This he care- 
fully copied, and laid aside for fu- 
ture occasion. 

Meanwhile, he was smitten with 
the poetical fever, and wrote a great 
number of pieces, and strung toge- 
ther many thousand verses in the 
shape of an Epic poem, on the sub- 
ject of Arthur, General of the Britons, 
which he describes as very “ noisy, 
bombastic, wild, and incorrect.” — 
He appears, too, to have cherish- 
ed a great admiration of Ossian, and 
pronounces some passages in Fingal 
" sublime and pathetic.” To gene- 
rous minds, every shred and relic of 
antiquity is venerable ; but in this 
jumble of prose run mad, what is 
genuine and ancient is so inextri- 
cably blended with what is modem 
and spurious, that this admiration, 
which Dr Murray appears to have 
retained through life, seems not a 
little unaccountable. The fraud com- 
mitted by Macpherson is now so 
well established, and those pretended 
poems of Ossian are indeed so utterly 
silly and contemptible, that they 
have deservedly dropt almost entirely 
from the public mind. It is amus- 
ing enough, that the greatest man 
of modern times — Napoleon Buona- 
parte — indulged the same partiality 
with I)r Murray. But we must agaiu 
have recourse to his narrative. 
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“ Some time in summer 1793 1 form- 
ed an acquaintance with William Hume, 
a young lad who was intended to become 
an Antiburgher clergyman, and who kept 
a private school in Newton-Stewart. 
About the same time you introduced me 
to several members of the Presbytery of 
Wigton. My friendship with Mr Hume 
procured me the loon of several new books. 
I paid a visit to Mr Donnan in Wigton, 
an excellent man and scholar. He ex- 
amined me on Homer, which 1 read ad 
aperturam libri, in a very tolerable, though 
not very correct manner. He gave me 
Cicero de Natura Deorum, which 1 stu- 
died with great ardour, though a specula- 
tive treatise. 1 was enthusiastically fond 
of Cicero, as my Dictionary gave me a 
most affecting account of the merits and 
fete of that great man. In 1791 1 bought 
for a trifle a MS. volume of the Lectures 
of Arnold Drackenburg, a German Pro- 
fessor, on the Lives and Writings of the 
Roman Authors, from Li vitus Andronicus 
to Quinctilian. This was a learned work, 
and 1 resolved to translate and publish it. 
I remained at home during the winter of 
1793-4, and employed myself in that 
task. My translation was neither elegant 
nor correct. My taste was improving ; 
but a knowledge of elegant phraseology 
and correct diction cannot be acquired 
without some acquaintance with the 
world, and with the human character in 
its polished state. The most obscure and 
uninteresting parts of the Spectator, 
World, Guardian, and Pope's Works, 
were those that described life and man- 
ners. The parts of these w orks which I 
then read with rapture, were accounts of 
tragic occurrences, of great, but unfortu- 
nate men, and poetry that addressed the 
passions. In spring 1794 I got a read- 
ing of Blair's Lectures. The book was 
lent by Mr Strang, a Relief clergyman, 
to William Hume, and #r*6-lent to me. 
In 1793 I had seen a volume of an En- 
cyclopaedia, but found very considerable 
difficulties in making out the sense of ob- 
scure scientific terms, with which those 
books abound. 

“ Early in 1794 I resolved to go to 
Dumfries, and present my translation to 
the booksellers there. As I had doubts 
respecting the success of an History of 
the Latin Writers, I likewise composed 
a number of Poems, chiefly in the Scot- 
tish dialect, and most of them very in- 
different. I went to Dumfries in June 
1794, and found that neither of the two 
I >ook sellers there would undertake to pub- 
lish my translation ; but T got a number 
of subscription-papers printed, in order 
to promote the publication of the Poems. 

I collected, by myself and friends, four 


or five hundred subscriptions. At Gate- 
house, a merchant there, an old fnate, 
gave me a very curious and laigafrated 
copy of the Pentateuch, which id la- 
longed to the celebrated Andrew Mchric, 
and the Hebrew Dictionary of P qpd nm, 
a huge folia During the visit to Dim 
fries 1 was introduced to Robrft hot 


who treated me with gnat kUus; 
told me, that if I could get out to eoltgt 
without publishing my poems, it void 
be better, aa my taste was joug, ud 
not formed, and I would be afeaned d 
ray productions when I could write sad 
judge better. 1 understood thte, and re- 
solved to make jmbHaatum my test re- 
source. In Dumfries I bought si or 
•even plays of Shakespeare, and never 
read any thing, except Milton, with mot 
rapture and enthusiasm. 1 had mas Ms 
Poems before. 

“ During this summer, my friend M‘- 
Harg was in Edinburgh, wnployed m a 
hawker, or itinerant dealer is tea, Ac- 
He described my situation to James La- 
near, a journeyman printer, »wj«- 
apectable man, who informsd him, that 
if I could be brought into town, Dr 
Baird and several other gentlemen wwdd 
take notice of me. I communicated tbs 
to you,— you countenanced the meum. 
and, in consequence, 1 arrived in Edin- 
burgh in the beginning of November 
1794. 


Thus far his own simple and strik- 
ing account of his eanv progress 
Before he came to Edinburgh, Mr 
Kinnear, to whom he had been 
known in the manner above Mated, 
succeeded, through his rchth* to 
Mr Porteous of the Royal InflnwrL 
in getting his case represented to Dr 
Hunter, Professor of Divinity, «* of 
the most liberal and generous of®®* 
who “ readily offered to Mrf rt hj* 
with money, to enable him to jdtom 
the University.** It is not kaai 
whether heavailed himself of tbaifc- 
but he might have been proud torn* 
owed an obligation to so flood am 
worthy a man. He came to fid®* 
burgh in November 1794^Wjg®S 
with him a particular 1 

tion to Principal Baird, 
examined by Dr Baird, Dr 
son, and Dr Moodie, to « ootpy ** 
qualifications for the UniTO^fp* 
free-scholar." In the prosy** 
these eminent individuals, ho * ** 
ad aperturam libri, and an MJtW* ^ 
accuracy a passage of Fiencfij 
Ode of Horace, a page of 
a Hebrew psalm. * Were quanta* 
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ions, such as these, to be rendered 
■dispensable to admission to the 
ftrirersifcy— -and we heartily wish 
ley were — we have a notion that it 
wold either not be so crowded as at 
adept, or at least that the standard 
learning among the young men 
do attend it* would be greatly and 
notf b enefi cia ll y raised. Such acquire- 
ments in a young man, nearly unedu- 
nted, in the usual sense of die term, 
amid not fail to procure him favour 
wd patronage ; and it ought to be 
reeoraed to the honour of both par- 
ties, that Dr Baird's friendship and 
warm seal for his welfare continued 
updfrninished till the last moment of 
bis life. Of this, a remarkable e sam- 
ple will be mentioned immediately. 
In the mean time, we quote the fol- 
lowing passage from die Memoir : 

The progress of his studies at the Uni- 
Territy did not disappoint the sanguine 
expectations of those who patronized him. 
He was soon able to reckon, among the 
companions or the friends of his studies, 
ami whose names will never be separated 
from the history’ of the age to which they 
Wong: Dr Robert Anderson, Mr Tho- 
mas Campbell, Francis Jeffrey, Esq. 
Henty Brougham, Dr Thomas Brown, 
Dr John Leyden. Above all, Dr Leyden 
became his most intimate associate. He 
was of the same age with himself. Their 
original pursuits, in the acquisition of 
knowledge, were substantially the same; 
*d it was in the same line, and nearly 
* the same period, that the astonishing 
attainments of both did honour to the 
bterature and the character of their coun- 
try* w Murray,” says the Rev. Mr Mor- 
ton,in his Poetical Remains of Dr Leyden, 
“once observed to Dr Anderson, that 
there was nobody in Edinburgh whom he 
•boukl be so much afraid to contend with 
in languages and philology as Leyden 5 
scM ft is remarkable, that the latter, with- 
out knowing this, once expressed hlm- 
Wf to the same person, in the same 
toms, In commendation of Murray’s 
teaming.** 

When he had completed his Phi- 
losophical Studies at the University, 
applied himself to the study of 
Theology, in order to qualify himself 
for taking orders as a Clergyman of 
the Established Church of Scotland, 
and became an occasional contributor 
to this Magazine, of which he soon 
afterwards was appointed the princi- 
pal conductor. The Number for 
•January ISOS, was under the joint 


management of Dr Leyden and Mr 
Murray, but the seven subsequent 
Numbers were exclusively edited by 
the latter. To the Edinburgh Re- 
view, which was established in the 
October of this Tear, he likewise con- 
tributed several aide articles; that 
on Valancy’s Prospectus of an Irish 
Dictionary/* and another on “ Mau- 
rice* s History of Hindostan,** are par- 
ticularly valuable ; no doubt, from 
the relation they bear to the favour* 
ite subject of his studies. 

While thus engaged in|writing, or 
in prosecuting his studies with inde- 
fatigable ardour, he was employed by 
the booksellers to prepare, for the 
press, a new edition of “ Bruce’s 
Travels to discover the Source of the 
Nile /* a work for which he had de- 
monstrated his fitness, by a very able 
Memoir of that distinguished travel- 
ler, which appeared in three succes- 
sive Numbers pf this Magazine, du- 
ring the time it was under his man- 
agement. On this subject the au- 
thor of the Memoir remarks. 

After Dr Leyden had gone to India, 
Mr Murray was, indeed, the only indivi- 
dual in Great Britain, or perhaps in Eu- 
rope, who was in any degree qualified to 
do justice to such an undertaking*. 

* Before Mr Murray’s engagement 
with the booksellers, it appears that his 
respectable friend, Dr Leyden, who had 
not then gone to India, had been con- 
sulted on the general subject of Mr 
Bruce’s Travels, and of the proposed edi- 
tion. Another of his to Mr Manners, the 
bookseller, has been preserved, which, 
not only on account of the subject, but as 
the letter of so eminent a scholar as Dr 
Leyden, ought not to be withheld from the 
public. Mr Murray seems to have adopt- 
ed the greatest part of the hints which 
Dr Leyden suggested ; though, it is pro- 
bable, that he had it not in his power to 
avail himself of some of them. But the 
letter itself is not the less interesting to 
those who can estimate the character of 
the writer ; and it is here inserted with- 
out abridgment The precise date is not 
mentioned; but it must have been writ- 
ten in 1801 or 1802. “ Deau Siu, 

(Tuesday — Edinburgh),— Having now, 
by the politeness of Mr Bruce, had an 
opportunity of examining his father’s 
MS 8 . with some attention, it is with 
much pleasure that I proceed to give you 
my opinion concerning the publication of 
the posthumous edition, and the additions 
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Uc had some slight knowledge of the 
Abysssinlan dialect, end at least was ac- 
quainted with the Abyssinian alphabet, 
before he came to the University. Since 
that time, he had most assiduously pro- 
secuted the study of the language ; and 
by the help of Ludolph’s Dictionary and 


which may he madh from the MS& With 
respect to what may he properly denomi- 
nated the Travels of Mr Bruce, I am con* 
vioced that considerable additions may be 
made from his original journals, These . 
contain mai\y detached observations, 
which display much accuracy and inge- 
nuity, which the author, when polishing 
his book, as a classical work, did not find 
necessary to introduce. In these days, 
when the ancient rage for travelling seems 
to have revived, one regrets, that so ori- 
ginal an observer should be deprived of 
an honour which he may justly claim. 
These observations ought to be introduced 
in the form of notes, on account of the 
obvious impropriety of interfering with 
the text, except by the omission of sec- 
tions, which may sometimes be judicious, 
as in the case of the Abyssinian History. 
The manners and literature of the Abys- 
sinians may likewise be illustrated by 
some manuscript observations and ex- 
tracts from the Abyssinian MSS. of tho 
Kinnoird Collection, which likewise occur 
among the papers of Mr Bruce, — as Ex- 
tracts of the Synaxar, and the Book of 
Enoch, concerning which I have lately 
seen an ingenious Memoir by Langlis, 
Member of the National Institute of Pa- 
ris. As the posthumous edition must of 
necessity be accompanied by a Life of the 
Traveller, it is fortunate that the principal 
materials for this have been supplied by 
the traveller himself, in a very copious 
Memoir addressed to the Honourable 
Daines Barrington, which, though it is 
obviously not written for publication, nor 
could its present form advantageously 
meet the public eye, would not only af- 
ford authentic materials, but copious ex- 
tracts to his biographer. To the friends 
of Mr Bruce this is the subject of prin- 
cipal delicacy and importance, os it must 
necessarily inejude a critical estimate, not 
only of his work in a literary point of view, 
Imt of his general character, actions, and 
life. It must likewise comprehend a dis- 
cussion of the literary questions which 
have originated from the publication of 
his travels, and, particularly, an examina- 
tion of the objections of the learned Hart- 
mann. Between the literary public, and 
the friends of Mr Bruce, these are ques- 
tions of the utmost delicacy ; and, per- 
haps, some of his friends may think such 
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a discussion unnecessary. For mv own 
part, I am dwddediy of the contrary opi- 
nion, and think that a literary qnestUn 
can only he added by literary iwtey» 
tioo; and that axyniiapptiwps ahoy aU 
ways recoils on those vrf m obstiteftdy 
maintain it- I fsrttof thipk, that, at 
present, it is much epay to nasia- 
tain the. integrity of Mr Bruce* than in 
will be after the lapse of a few vearv The 
Biography of Bruce ought likewise to be 
illustrated by as much of the literary cor- 
respondence between him and his friend* 
as possible, for there is nothing which 
tends so much to convey the stamp of 
authenticity. 

u In this life, I am convinced that mmy 
excellent materials, that would tend to«k- 
v elope and elevate his literary character, 
might be procured from his learned Me- 
moir on the Ruins of Peestum, which 
could not be published in a separate (atm. 

I know nothing which, if judiciously em- 
ployed, would convey a higher idea of hh 
literary pow ers. 

“ To the volume of Natural Uktory 
some additions might certainly be made ; 
but not many of the drawings could hr 
used- as the descriptions are' wanting. 

u Of the drawings which remain st 
Kinnaird of his antiquities of Africa, 
about fifty may be published. Of there, 
thirty -eight are highly finished. They re- 
late to Tugga,* Tucca, Tcrebenthiua, Cic- 
ta, and TripolL As these ruins here 
never been accurately described or deli- 
neated, an original and interesting Work 
on the Antiquities of Africa, or nabar of 
Barbary, might be formed of these ; tak- 
ing the original Journal of Mr Bran » 
Barbary, as the running text of latter- 
press, which might amount to seventy w 
eighty pages in quarto- The origiaai 
Journal certainly requires to be canafetfr 
revised ; and must be occasionally ifc- 
trated with notes from Dontbqr and later 
travellers. This is the only awk ortnch 
should be published separately from the j 
new edition ; and if the new edfrtaoanki 
be undertaken in quarto, as well Oi octa- 
vo, ought to make a part of H. Bat of 
this, you, my dear Sir, and your friends, 
must be the proper judges. 1 hose cob 
stated my literary opinion, audio, Six, 
yours sincerely, John Ikysw.’wU- ! 
dnsifj f t t Mr AJ> t. Mmuftt. 
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He had become acquainted, besides, 
with the dialects in use in the countries 
which lie in the vidnity of Abyssinia, the 
Fslashan, Gafat, Agow, Gallo, &c. ; and 
was therefore possessed of qualifications 
for editing Mr Bruce’s Travels, which, it 
is very probable, were never, in all their 
extent, possessed by any other individual. 

That he might have access to the pa- 
pers and manuscripts, which had cither 
b«n prepared by Mr Bruce, or had hecn 
m his possession, he resided constantly at 
Kinnahd, the mansion-house on Mr 
Brace’s estate, from the month of Sep- 
tember 1802 till the month of July 1803. 

No situation could have been more 
gratifying to a man who had Mr Murray’s 
predilection for Oriental literature. Inde- 
pendent of the importance of his labours, 

« the Editor of Mr Bruce’s Travels, the 
variety of eastern manuscripts which he 
found in his repositories, to which scarce- 
ly any other situation would have given 
him access, must have added as much to 
his private satisfaction, as to the extent of 
his acquisitions as an oriental scholar. 

But his first concern was the publica- 
tion of an improved edition of Mr Bruce’s 
book, from the papers and manuscripts at 
Kimnird; and the ability and discern- 
ment with which he executed the trust 
reposed in him, will always reflect ho- 
nour on his memory. The good sense 
end discrimination with which he put 
the public in possession of the substantial 
merits of Mr Bruce, and vindicated both 
h» personal character, and the character 
of his book, against the petulance and sar- 
casms both of ignorance and malignity, 
are not less conspicuous than the modesty 
and fairness of the Editor. 

He published the second edition of Mr 
Brace’s Travels in 1805. 

Three years after the original publica- 
tion of the first edition, Mr Bruce had 
been advised by his friends to publish a 
•wood edition in octavo, and before his 
death, had made arrangements for that 
purpose. 

Mr Murray’s edition was therefore 
printed from the copy which the author 
had himself prepared for the press, and 
had all the advantage of his last emenda- 
tion* and corrections. 

It has other advantages, from the inde- 
fatigable industry and peculiar talents of 
the Editor. 

from his knowledge of the Arabic, 
Ethiopic, and Amharic, he was in a situa- 
tion to examine Mr Bruce’s manuscripts, 
and from them to add much to illustrate 
and confirm his narratives. 

In the appendixes and notes to the dif- 
ferent books-— in the account of the Egyp- 
tian theology in volume second, selected 

VOL. XI. 


from Tablonski, after a carefVil examina- 
tion of his authorities, and an attentive 
survey of the Coptic language— in Num- 
ber second and third of the same appen- 
dix, written entirely by Mr Murray, in 
which there is much additional informa- 
tion with regard to the origin of the 
Egyptians, and the history and language 
of Egypt — in the introduction to volume 
third, collected from Ethiopic manu- 
scripts, and intended to illustrate the his- 
tory and constitution of the Abyssinian 
monarchy — in the appendixes to the last 
five books of the Travels — and in the ex- 
tension of the appendix of natural history 
— Mr Murray has not only made great 
additions to the accounts before given of 
individuals, and to the narratives of Mr 
Bruce’s journeys in the country of Abys- 
sinia, but he has arranged a large propor- 
tion of miscellaneous information found 
in Mr Bruce’s original journals. He has 
certainly furnished a variety of minute 
explanatory notices, which an inquisitive 
reader finds of importance to illustrate the 
author’s narrative ; and has added many 
facts and details, which are there either 
omitted or abridged. 

The publication of so large a proportion 
of the original documents is, besides, an 
authentic attestation of the truth and cor- 
rectness of, Mr Bruce’s historical detail, 
which every candid and intelligent reader 
knows how to appreciate.” 

This edition was very successful, 
and a third was soon required, which 
Mr Murray also superintended, and 
enriched with additional extracts 
from Mr Bruce’s Journals, and with 
some valuable notes of his own. 

His views, however, being direct- 
ed towards the Church, he was soon 
after, through the interestof Mr Doug- 
las of Orchardton, appointed assist- 
ant and successor to Dr Muirhead, 
Minister of Urr, to which charge he 
was admitted in December 1806 ; and 
on the 16th of May 1808 he suc- 
ceeded to the full enjoyment of the 
living by the death of Dr Muirhead. 
Not long after, he married a Miss 
Affleck, the daughter of a respectable 
fanner in the neighbourhood ; “ a 
connection which secured him, dur- 
ing the few years he survived, a 
large portion of domestic happiness." 

During his residence at Urr, he 
was zealous and indefatigable in the 
discharge of his Clerical duties ; and 
as a natural consequence, revered and 
beloved by his parishioners, whose 
best interests he had warmly at heart. 

But his pastoral labours did not 
4 P 
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prevent bun from applying assidu- 
ously to those philological inquiries 
in which he took so great delight : 
and about this time we find him en- 
gaged in a learned correspondence 
with Sir W. Drummond of Logical* 
mond, on various subjects connected 
with Coptic and Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties. 

Another fact completes the History 
of Mr Murray's Life, and that is, his 
election to the Professorship of Ori- 
ental Languages in the University of 
Edinburgh. The testimonials pro- 
duced in his favour on this occasion 
being given at length in the Num- 
ber of this Magazine for July 1812, it 
is therefore unnecessary to insert any 
of them here. But, referring to that 
Number, we may be allowed to re- 
mark, that we do not recollect another 
instance of such an aggregation of 
powerful and concurring testimony in 
favour of any candidate for any simi- 
lar situation ; and it is honourable 
to the liberality of the age, that this 
testimony was ^iven in favour of a 
man whose only claim to the situa- 
tion to which ne aspired (and that 
is not always a successful one) was 
his unrivalled ability to discharge its 
various and difficult duties. A man 
whose merits elicited the strongest 
opinions in his favour, from such 
tnen as Mr Salt, the Abyssinian travel- 
ler, Professor Hamilton, Mr Dngald 
Stewart, Dr James Gregory, Dr Tho- 
mas Brown, Mr John Playfair, Lord 
Woodhouslee, the late Lord Mea- 
dowbank, Mr Baron Hume, Mr Jeff- 
rey, Sir Walter Scott, &c. could hard- 
ly fail to succeed in his object ; and 
accordingly he was elected on the 
6th, and had the degree of Dbctorin 
Divinity conferred on him by the 
University on the 15th of July 1812. 
On the *6th of August he was for- 
mally inducted to his professorship, 
began to teach his public class on the 
31st October following, and soon af- 
ter published his “ Outlines of Ori- 
ental Philology;" a work which, 
though hastily composed, contains 
the germ of much valuable informa- 
tion on that difficult and extensive 
subject. The following sketch of the 
subjects of the Lectures he delivered, 
in his class will not fail to be inter- 
esting: 

In some preliminary Lectures be gave 
a general view of the advantages arising 


from oriental literature ; and earnestly 
recommended the study of the eastern 
languages, L As an introduction to the 
moral, political, and natural history af the 
world ; 2. As the means of gratifying 
and enlarging a cultivated taste ; .$• As 
a most important preparation for acqui- 
ring the knowledge of religious truth; 
and, 4. As the direct channel of inter- j 
course with the eastern nations. In a J 
subsequent Lecture he gave a short ge- 
neral view of eastern writings as ohjsrfi 
of taste, from Arabia, Persia, and India 

There is then, in another Lectaret a 
short view of the progress of society in 
the east, with some details of pecuhsT 
customs and manners in different coeds, 
tions. 

Thera are two Lectures which contain 
the principal facts relating to the fasoa- 
tion and translation of the Jcwidi Scrip- 
tures. 

There are two most important Lecture* 
on the opinions held by the principal na- 
tions of antiquity respecting the creation 
of the universe ; which were intended to 
form an introduction to the study of Xhr 
Jewish Scriptures. 

There is a very learned and coriou 
Lecture on the invention and history of 
the alphabet; in the conclusion of whish, 
he traces the origin of what bare hem 
called the Masoretick points, to the prac- 
tice of the Syrians, in the third or forth 
century, who placed certain Greek vowel* 
in a contracted form, above or belrv 
their native consonants, stating, that 
when the Syrian New Testament wts 
brought into Germany, m 1&55, these 
vowels appeared sufficiently plain in t hr 
course of the punctuation : That tbs ua- 
contracted vowels were called, by the 
priests, the method of vulgar vrritu^ 
while the more refined among them pre- 
ferred dots, which are evident abfaaero- 
tions of the same vow els, in inmffcs’t 
their manuscripts: That both sjsttras 
are to he seen in every Syrian bosk ; and 
that not a doubt remains that the J aa ii b 
points are from the fyijam The Lec- 
ture contains much more on this curi a m 
sutyect. 

The last Lecture, which was intended 
to follow this one, was not fimrhed, sad 
does not appear to have been dtiriwed. 
But he had made pome progr ess in pre- 
paring it ; and what he had writt en i» 
introduced by the following spate me. 
which cannot bp read without tha SP* 
painful reflecting: “ It fe with csop*B*g 
regret," he says, “ that I pm comfjfeA 
by the state of ill health fi*o which I 
.hpve unexpectedly fallen, to bring 
labours to a premature termination, 1 
have waited day after day, to see if any 
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«tUl degrat of recovery might enable 
m to continue attendance, and confirm 
our grammatical attainments by a greater 
i tent of practice in reading. My expec* 
atioos have not been fulfilled. 

Dr Murray had been for many 
eara struggling with a consumptive 
iabit, no doubt superinduced, or at 
east accelerated in its progress, by 
lis intense and unwearied applica- 
ion ; but, experiencing the delusion 
lecoliar to that complaint, though 
trasdous of the gradual decay of his 
tredgtfa, he seems, even until a few 
lours before his death, to have in- 
bulged hopes of recovery ; and when 
drs Murray arrived from the coun- 
ry, in consequence of information 
ndirectly and delicately conveyed to 
ier, by the accomplished and amia- 
jle Dr Thomas Brown, his physician, 
le remarked, in explanation of his 
laving always resisted her coming to 
own, ** If 1 have deceived you, I 
vas deceived myself.” Mrs Murray 
cached town on the 13th of April, 
md he lived only two days after. 

Dr Murray bad always entertained 
i deep reverence for the truths of re- 
ligion, the influence of which served 
to brighten and console the last mo- 
ments of his life. This circumstance 
rs alluded to with great feeling and 
propriety, in the Memoir before us; 
»nd surely the practical testimony of 
such a man in favour of divine truth 
cannot be without its value to the 
;reat cause of religion ; while it pla- 
ces him in striking contrast with 
many men, eminent, indeed, in liter- 
ature and science, who, bewildered 
by the glimmerings of a vain and 
dangerous philosophy, have unhap- 
pily given their countenance to tne 
specious but delusive sophistry of the 
infidel, and refused to open their 
eyes to that pure and perfect light 
which came down from above. 


TXTBACT or A LETTER FROM THE 
riilTED STATES OF AMERICA, 
HATED MAY 3, 1822. 

I sometimes wonder you do not 
write to me more frequently. If you 
knew what pleasure a letter gives me 
in this solitary wilderness, I am cer- 
tain that your humanity, independ- 
ent of sisterly affection, would induce 
you to write oftener. The last that 


I received fra m you I usually read 
once a- week, because it reminds roe 
of my dear sister, as well as of my 
father and mother. Do write to me 
on the receipt of this, and direct as 
below. When I wrote last to you, I 
had described all our adventures till 
we settled near Wilmington. My 
brother James undertook to teach a 
school here, the salary of which was 
300 dollars a-yesr ; and this circum- 
stance led us to remove from Nor- 
folk, where the business of a black- 
smith was not lucrative. We lived 
here all together very comfortably 
for a few mouths; but as business 
has been growing worse all over the 
States during the last three years, 
ray husband could get no employ- 
ment, except he would take produce 
in exchange for his labour. My 
brother was more fortunate, for his 
salary, which was paid monthly, was 
In cash ; and as he boarded with us, 
it enabled us to get coffee, tea, sugar, 
butter, &c. which we should other- 
wise have been obliged to do without, 
and to breakfast, as many here do, 
on mush , which is water thickened 
with Indian meal, similar to Scotch 
erowdy, but not so palatable. Beef 
and mutton here are very indifferent; 
we lived chiefly on pork and fowls ; 
and as we had seldom any vegetables, 
we boiled Indian corn, (it is called 
ominy,) and ate it with our meat, to 
which, for the sake of variety, we 
sometimes added a little molasses: 
pork and molasses is here a common 
dish. . The business of a teacher is 
had enough everywhere ; but I think 
it is a great deal worse in America 
than in Scotland. Boys and girls, in 
the United States, are indulged to a 
fault: one day, while ray brother was 
busy in teaching, an impudent boy, 
of thirteen years old, spit in his face, 
because he seolded him for not at- 
tending to his lesson ; — this was ag- 
gravating enough, and my brother 
began to whip him. After the first 
stroke, the fellow ran screaming out 
of the school, and continued to howl 
all the way home : this put the whole 
neighbourhood in an uproar, and 
every one railed with much rancour 

r 'nst the brutal treatment which 
innocent child had received from 
the hands of the barbarous school- 
master. I was considerably alarmed 
for the consequences, and felt a sort 
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of preeentiment that some evil was 
brewing. I was certain he would be 
turned out of his situation as teacher ; 
however, thought I, he will soon 
be able to get another, and as every 
place is, to us, nearly the same, we 
can all move away together. One 
evening, about a week after, we were 
told that my brother was lying at 
the foot of the stairs, leading to the 
school-room ; and on going to see, 
we found him nearly dead, from se- 
veral blows which he had received on 
his head with a thick stick, and se- 
veral cuts, one on his face, which had 
been given with a cow-skin, which 
is a Tong piece of twisted leather, 
used to whip the negroes with. Poor 
James continued insensible for seve- 
ral weeks ; and when he got a little 
better, he was sensible only for short 
intervals. At length, he so far re- 
covered, as to be able to converse, 
when he informed us, that as he was 
comihg down the stairs from the 
school, to return home to his supper, 
the father of the boy, and another 
man, met him just as he arrived at 
the bottom : he pulled off his hat, 
and accosted them, when one of them 
struck him across the face with a 
cow-skin, and the other dealt him 
such a blow on the head with a 
bludgeon, that he reeled and fell, 
when they continued to beat him ; 
but that, becoming insensible, he had 
no remembrance of what afterwards 
took place. As he had no witness to 
bring forward to prove the assault, 
and as the whole parish, except one 
man, who had lately come from Ire- 
land, said he was rightly served for 
his barbarity to the child he had so 
shamefully whipped, it was*in vain 
to seek redress ; so, as soon as pos- 
sible, we removed to George Town, 
near Washington, and took him with 
us. This being the time of harvest, 
my husband got work in the fields, 
at two dollars and a half a- week, and 
bis victuals; sometimes at the end 
of the week he got a little money, 
but more frequently he got an order 
on some of the store-keepers, which 
would have been the same to us as 
money, if the store-keepers had not 
charged us more than if we had gone 
to them with money. In this man- 
ner we continued to exist ; but my 
brother, instead of mending, became 
visibly worse and worse, and I was 


very certain he would die in the ftlb 
(the autumn). 

Poor James ! it was an awfulsigbt 
to behold his onee-quick and pene- 
trating eye fixed on vacancy ; and to 
hear him rave about his father and 
mother, and his sister Sarah!— Some- 
times singing, sometimes laughing 
with hysteric frenzy, and sometimes 
weeping with all the bitterness of in- 
guish. I think you had better not 
mention these things to my parents, 
because, if it please God to spare me, 
I can tell them myself when I see 
them. Oh ! how I long to see and 
embrace them ! but we are now at 
least four thousand miles apart 

Well, just, my dear, as 1 expected, 
so it happened ; ray brother lingered 
till the 27th of Octobet, when be 
died. I buried him with as much 
decency as my circumstances would 
admit ; but no stone marks the spot 
where his ashes repose. His piety 
and his brotherly affection still lire, 
and for ever will live, in my memo- 
ry, till this poor heart, like his, has 
ceased to palpitate. I do not think 
the tw o men intended to kill him— 
no, they meant, as they express it, to 
give him a good whipping, to make 
him remember in future not to cor- 
rect their children : besides, 1 bare 
been told they were drunk at the 
time ; therefore 1 try to forgive them, 
and often pray to the Sujfreme Being 
to pardon them. I wrote to inform 
them, that James Thomson died from 
the wounds inflicted by their cracky. 
You have nothing like this in Scot- 
land, because you have good laws, 
which are properly executed. Oh ! 
happy land ! shall I again behold 
thee ? land of my childhood— it is 
there that my bones shall moulder - 

We had still a few dollars left, aid 
as my husband could get no work at 
his business, we removed into the 
State of Ohio, and bought a small 
part of a section of land, not cleared, 
to the westward of Marietta. In- 
stead of building a log-hoaae, my j 
husband thqught it woiud be better 
to excavate a room in tbe side of * 
hill that bordered our little territory 
of fourteen acres, which at that **** 
we supposed to be Luge enough* *®* 
which we could easily increase, if *N 
things suited. In the' neighbourhood 
of Forfar , fourteen acres of 1*®“ 
wonld be a snug little spot, in d* 
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immediate vicinity of a market ; but 
here we are five miles from any other 
house, seven miles from a store, six 
miles from a mill, and ten miles 
from a place of worship. 

1 do not see a human being, ex- 
eept my dear husband, for weeks to- 
gether. My cow and three pigs are 
ray only companions, and I have 
nearly every day to hunt them in the 
woods, and drive the cow home to 
railk, in the evening, sometimes a 
mile or two. You can scarcely con- 
ceive how melancholy I feel when 
wandering in these lone woods ; for 
when the wind is still, there is the 
most solemn stillness you can ima- 
gine ; not a whisper, nor any noise, 
except that I now and then hear the 
listant tapping of the wood-pecker, 
or the shouting of a little biro called 
WTiip.poor-Will ; and when it is 
huk, we sometimes hear the dis- 

n ble noise of the screech-owl, or 
irking of a wolf. There are 
numbers of squirrels, some of which 
rav husband shoots, and they are ex- 
cellent eating ; we also eat the op- 
poesum, which is often very fat. The 
mosquitoes are a dreadful pest, and 
the gully- nippers much worse ; there 
is also a fly here, which bites the 
Worses so, that the blood follows the 
iite in a stream ; and people burn 
ahttare called smokers, wnich are 
oni$ narrow pods, from twelve to 
aghteen inches long, and these are 
rtuck in different parts of the har- 
ness, the smoke of which keeps off 
he flies, when the folks are plowing. 

I im also obliged often to burn a heap 
these smokers, to keep off the flies 
whiiat milking my cow. I forgot to 
tribrm you, that we very soon va- 
cated our dwelling in the rock. As 
aon as it was finished, we moved in- 
o it our few articles of furniture, 
insisting of two stools, a pine table, 
gridiron, a gun, an iron pot for 
ookiug, a moss mattress, two blan- 
ks, and a little crockery ware. We 
wcended by means of a ladder, 
'heed in a hole in the /op, which 
srved also for a chimney, and when 
*S8 seated within, I really thought 
; had some resemblance to a very in- 
herent Scotch cabin. 

The first night, we laid our mat- 
's* on the floor, and slept soundly 
H the morning, when my husband 
°t up early to fetch some articles 


from the store ; but, before he set 
off, he kindled a fire. Very soon after 
he was gone, 1 heard a strange hissing 
noise near the fire-place ; and look- 
ing up, half asleep as 1 was, I saw 
a large coil of snakes, which, having 
taken up their abode in a fissure 
of the rock, the heat of the fire had 
brought to life. There appeared to 
he more than twenty snakes, some of 
which, two yards long, appeared to 
he in high glee, and making towards 
the bed ! Terrified almost to faint- 
ing, 1 wrapped one of the blankets 
about me, and convulsively spring- 
ing to the ladder, I ascended it in 
an instant ! As soon as 1 had re- 
covered a little from my fright, I 
looked down into my bed-room, and 
beheld the whole nest of reptiles a- 
bout the bed/ some crawling above 
the blanket 1 had left, and some 
creeping beneath it. I shuddered at 
the sight ; after which, I retiredpnto 
a shed which was to serve as a sort of 
cow-house, and rather impatiently 
awaited the return of my husband. 
In about three hours he arrived, and 
as soon as he had extricated ray 
clothes from below, 1 dressed myself, 
and weriramediately came to the con- 
clusion, that we would erect a log- 
house, and leave the snakes in full 
and undisturbed possession of the 
subterranean abode. 1 will describe 
a log-house to you when 1 get back 
to Scotland. I can also then tell you 
more about the heat and the cold, 
the insects, tree-frogs, the alligators, 
copper-heads, garter-snakes, rattle- 
snakes, the cane-breaks, the praries, 
and the bears. Bears arc good to eat ; 
1 have seen a man drink off a pint of 
bear’s gfease, and declare it to be 
better than mutton broth. Tribes 
of Indians often pass by in their 
journies from one place to another ; 
they are poor silly creatures ; and 
you must not believe a quarter of 
what some people tell of their saga- 
city, and their fine speeches. Corn 
(Indian) is now one shilling a bush- 
el, and die best wheat not more than 
one shilling and sixpence a bushel. 

I am extremely glad to inform you, 
that an Englishman, who has just 
arrived with a wife and four child- 
ren, has purchased dur farm: his 
wife, poor thing, seems to be in great 
distress; she and two of the children 
are very sickly. I perceive, too, that 
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she is heart-sick, for she is continu* 
ally talking about comfort, and the 
healthy climate, and sweet fields she 
has left behind her Yorkshire. We 
shall almost immediately proceed to 
Charleston, where we intend to 
atop all winter, and 1 hope we shall 
embark for Scotland about the first 
of next June. 1 have been more 
than a month writing this letter, for 
I put down any thing, as it occurred, 
about what has happened to us in 
this country. It is now July, so that 
we have still ten months to stay. 
The poor English folks have lost one 
of their children ; it died yesterday, 
and the good woman will not be long 
after it : she appears to be a lady-like 
woman, though she is a kind-hearted 
creature, and I pity her from my 
heart and my soul. My husband 
has kept up a correspondence with 
our dear and worthy friend, Mr J. 
Campbell, teacher, in New York, so 
that we often had news about Scot- 
land. When at George Town, I saw 
the Rev. Mr Wilson, from Glasgow. 

It will hurt me much to leave the 
ashes of my dear brother behind me, 
in a strange land. Before his death 
he became very calm, and bad en- 
tire possession of all bis senses. 

“ Comfort came down, the dying man to 
raise, 

And his last fault’ ring accents whispered 
praise.'* 

Direct for us at Charleston, to be 
left at the Post Office till called for. 


BONNIE LASSES. 

Imitated from Anacreon . 

TfflS bull, wi* sturdy neck for battle. 
Was made the king o* hom’d cattle ; 
Hooves Heaven gied, to cowt and yaud, 
Their sin by speed o’ fit to haud ; 

Lags to the maukin gleg an’ l&ng. 

An* shanks to stend wi’ souple spang ; 


JV> my Soul . £D« 

The little treats, wi’ glancing scales. 

Gat cholera, fins, an* forket tails $ 

The birds wi* flichlering pinions giftit. 
Up through the Sumner sky was liftit ; 
To man was gi’en an ardent soul 
That naething can or danr control ; 

But still a boon the women wan tit — 

A* thae war gaen — what then wssgnntii ? 
*Twas loveliness — the modest grace 
O* beaming een an* bonme face. 

That ev’n the savage canna wrung. 

The soger to the war may gang, 

An* conquer other sogers ; tatrehr 
Kings may obtain in kingly quafrds ; 
But beauty every power surpwiaer 
A’ things maun yield to Bon sis Lawn 


TO MY SOUL. 

Written when Dying. — From the Lain 
ef Patrick Adamson. 

O, Soul ! so harass’d in the strife. 
Unceasing, of this mortal life. 

Sore wearied of thy bondage here, 

Thy hour of freedom now is near — 

Thy time to mount, and soar away, 

Not dOgg*d by weight of sinful day ; 
Thy God in mercy calls tbec home. 
From this thy lowly earthly dome ; 

And, for the sake < f Him who died. 

The way of Hcav’n is open’d wide. 

And thou art welcom’d at the door. 

To dwell in peace for evermore. 
Offspring of God 1 go at his call. 

And rest eternally from thrall f 

Thy fleshy covering here must stay, 
Mingling again with kindred day. 

Till the expected angel’s voice 
Bid earth and putrid bones arise : 

My body, rais’d from death, shall he 
Reanimated then by thee ! 

O blissful day ! the Lamb shall stand 
And welcome us with his right hand. 
Cleans'd by the sufferings he wKksBod, 
And w ashen in his living blood. 

What joys, how great, how bright, bo* 
pure, 

That shall for evermore endive, 

Shah thou eiyoy, another guest 
Among the blessed saints in rest ! 
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MANS HEILINg’s ROCKS. A SCENE 
IN BOHEMIA. 

Prom the German of K. H. Spins. 

I had frequently heard mentioned 
in conversation the famous Dwarfs 
Cave, described as being situated in 
die wild and romantic valley through 
which the river Eger pursues its 
winding course from EUbogen to the 
vicinity of Carlsbad. The accounts 
which those who had visited this 
savage and solitary spot gave of the 
cavern* and the surrounding rocks, 
had always excited my curiosity ; but 
every one assured me that they were 
only accessible in winter, when the 
Eger was frozen over, as the extreme 
narrowness of the valley left no pos- 
sibility of passing on either ride of 
the river. For several years the win- 
ters were so mild, that the ice on 
the impetuous stream was never suf- 
ficiently strong for this purpose, and 
I was therefore obliged to forego the 
gratification of my wishes. Mean- 
while, I amused myself with collect- 
ing the various traditions related by 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
towns and villages, about this cavern 
and these terrific rocks. They were 
obscure and unconnected, but always 
agreed in affirming, that these cliffs 
were once the habitation of a little 
race of dwarf-miners, who pursued 
their labours quietly, never did harm 
to any one, but, on the contrary, 
were always useful and friendly to 
their neighbours in times of trouble 
or adversity ; that they were govern- 
ed, for a certain time, by a powerful 
magician, or sorcerer, and at length 
were expelled from their dwellings, 
and banished. Some of the people 
assured me, that one might yet see 
the poor dwarfs, changed into stone, 
standing on the tops of the rocks ; 
others declared that the good little 
people were about to celebrate a wed- 
ding, and, for this purpose, were re- 
pairing towards their place of wor- 
ship, when they were suddenly arrest- 
ed in their course by the power of 
i ue angry magician, and turned into 
stone, or rather (since, being spirits, 
they could not be annihilated,) were 
enenanted into this form. The ridge 
of rocks was called by the narrators 
of these legends, The enchanted 
Dwarf- wedding ; others gave them 
the name of llans Heiling’s Rocks, 

VOL. xt. 


believing that a man so called had 
lived on the summit, and ruled over 
the dwarfs. A friend of mine was 
so obliging as to inspect the archives 
of the town of EUbogen, and soon 
afterwards favoured me with the fol- 
lowing description, which appears to 
be a very ancient one, of this most 
remarkable spot : “ On this river,” 

says the writer, tracing the course of 
the Eger through the territories of 
Ellbogen, “ between the castles of 
Wildenau and Aicha, are situated 
some enormous rocks, known from 
time immemorial by the name of 
Hans Heiling's Rocks. At the foot 
of them is a cave, the inside of which 
resembles an immense vault ; but 
the entrance is so smaU, that one is 
obliged to stoop down and creep into 
it According to the belief of our 
dear and honoured forefathers, this 
cave was formerly inhabited by a 
race of dwarfs, who had at one time, 
for their prince and ruler, a man 
from a strange country, whose name 
was Hans Heiling. The following 
true and well-attested story corrobo- 
rates this belief : In the year of our 
Lord 1305, on the eve of St Peter 
and St Paul, a woman from the vil- 
lage of Taschwiz, who had gone out 
to gather wild fruit in the forest, 
lost her way near this place. After 
wandering about for some time, she 
at length came to a beautiful palace 
close to these rocks, and, as the night 
was fast approaching, she did not 
scruple to enter it. She opened the 
door of a room, in which she dis- 
covered an old man sitting at a table, 
and earnestly employed in writing. 
She begged him to grant her an 
asylum for the night, to which re- 
quest he acceded without difficulty. 
Not a living creature was to be seen 
excepting the old man ; but tremen- 
dous noises were heard, which ap- 
peared to proceed from the upper 
part of the building. Upon this, a 
terrible fear came over her, and, with 
trembling anxiety, she asked who 
washer host? — to which the singu- 
lar being replied, that his name was 
Hans Heiling ; that he was jyst on 
the point of taking his departure 
from that place, and that two- thirds 
of his dwarfs had already gone be- 
fore him. Still more alarmed by 
this mysterious answer, she was 
about to inquire further, wheu the 
4Q 
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old man enjoined her to be silent, pensation for the sorceries wbieb ha 
and assured her, that had she ap- been practised upon her, she was tie 
peared at any less remarkable junc- cently maintained at the expence o 
ture, he could not even have granted the community, and enjoyed a peace 
her admittance. The terrified wo- ful and happy old age. Although, ' 
man crept humbly into a corner, and pursues the writer of the Chromdc 
soon forgot her fears in a gentle slum- with quaint simplicity, “ there an 
her ; on awakening from which in many wisacres, who pretend to doobi 
the morning, and finding herself ly- the truth of this extraordinary occur- 
ing amongst the rocks, with not a renee, and affirm, that the old woman 
trace of a building to be seen, she was no better than an artful deed* 
regarded the whole adventure as a ver ; yet I cannot help adding, is 
dream. Congratulating herself for confirmation of the fact, that my 
having escaped unhurt from a region late grandfather (to whom may God 
so replete with dangers, she returned grant a joyful resurrection!) had him* 
to her native village : but what was self seen, and spoken with, pawns 
her astonishment at finding the whole who were present when this wouder- 
face of things completely metamor- ful discovery took place. From this 
phosed ! The houses were new, and we may learn/* he continues, u how 
of a different construction from their wrong it is to dispute the existe&ce 
former ones. All the inhabitants were of supernatual agency, and, like mk- 
strangers to her, and she appeared guided free-thinkers and unholy mi*- 
cquallv unknown to them. With believers, to deny the influence ef 
great difficulty, she succeeded in find- the Devil and his spirits over the 
ing her way to her own dwelling, weak and sinful human race. And. 
This, too, had been newly built ; alas ! even in my time, there have 
but the old oak, which her grand- not been wanting proofs, that the 
father had planted, still overshadow- place in question is still troubled by 
ed it with its branches. On attempt- the apparition of very monstrous and 
ing to enter it, she was rudely re- terrible things. Not far from the 
pulsed by the new occupants, and cave,” continues the Chronicler, * a 
reduced to wander up and down the little further on, are to be seen many 
village, weeping, and bewailing this high and pointed rocks, of a pyrami^ 
singular infatuation. Her lamenta- dal shape : near them stands another 
tions excited the attention of the rock, of enormous size, and apparent*^ 
villagers. They laughed at her story, ly hewn into a quadrangular form, 
treated her as a mad- woman, and on the summit of which, in anricat 
carried her before the Justice^ Here times, there stood a castle. At it* 
she was strictly interrogated and ex- foot may still be seen an openin&l 
amined ; and, strange to tell, on re- which, in days of old, was closed by 
ferring to the parish register, it was a stone door of a very curious esa- 
found, after much research, that, on struction. It happened once upon * 
the very same day, exactly a hundred time, that, on St John the Baptist's 
years before, a woman of that name day, at the hour of vigils, two shep- 
had gone into the forest to gather herd boys, who had gone out to catch 
wild berries, and had never been seen young birds, came to this spot, tad 
afterwards, though all possible search perceived that the door was opes- 
bad been made for her. It was now Curiosity, so natural to youth, » 
too plain to be doubted, that the good duced them to enter the cavern, at 
woman had been for a whole century the end of which they discovered two 1 
under the influence of an enchanted large chests, one of them open, the 
sleep. During all this time, she had other closed. In the first, they found 
not grown a day older, and she lived a great heap of gold, which they has- 
for many years afterwards*. In com- tily seized upon, and put into that 

wallets. Suddenly agreattaf<fl 

• The similarity of this legend to the sessed them, and they hn l B td I 
Story of “ Rip Van Winkle,” in the the door ; the first paaed thnagbl 
Sketch Book, must at once strike the safety, hut as the second was fou0V 

reader. That Geoffrey Crayon has bar- — — - - I 

rowed it from the German, cannot, we degree detracts from the pleasant nanl 
think, be disputed. This, however, in no in which it is told.— 1 
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iog him, the hinges began to creak 
with a frightful noise ; he made a 
desperate leap over the threshold, and 
the door clapping violently, tore off 
the wooden heel of his left shoe. 
He, however, escaped unhurt, as 
well as the other, and they carried 
the gold in safety to their delighted 
parents.” The writer of the Chroni- 
cle assures us, that he has had in his 
own hand one of these pieces of gold, 
which was carefully preserved by a 
descendant of these youths ; that he 
examined it minutely, and that it 
was stamped with the figure of an 
old man with a long beard. He ex- 
presses his hopes, that, after this as- 
surance, (which he attests in the 
noBt solemn manner,) no farther 
fernbts will arise as to the truth of 
this history, and enlarges on the pro- 
bability of the money having been 
killed by the dwarfs, and impressed 
nth the likeness of their ruler, Hans 
Heiling. Having further related that 
»e of the rocks resembles a pulpit, 
mother a capuchin, and that the 
rhole group in winter, when covered 
rith snow, bears the appearance of 
town with lofty spires, tie proceeds 

0 follow the course of the river, and 
beribe the rest of the scenery 
brough which it passes. This was 
Q 1 could collect from the traditions 
f the country, nor could I ever trace 
single circumstance in the Veal his- 
Jry of the town, or its environs, like- 
f to have given rise to the legend ; 
ut it has since occurred to me, 
iat there may be some connection 
etween this story and the enchant- 

1 Castilian, who was changed into 
lump of tinkling metal, and who 
ay to this day be seen in the town- 
Duse of Ellbogen ; and that the little 
warf Strakakal, who is still seen, by 
any an ancient crone, standing at 
te windows of the old ruined castle, 
id who sometimes amuses himself 
ith twisting the cow’s tails into elf 
lots, is no other than one of the 
□away dwarfs who used to inha- 
t these wonderful rocks. 

Early in the snmmer of 1797 I 
reived the pleasing information, that 
is ill-renowned, but highly roman- 
region, might now be seen and 
proached, at least by those who 
aid disregard the inconveniences 
a circuitous route, and a rough and 
my path ; who would not think it 


a toil to climb now and then over 
craggy steeps, nor be much fa- 
tigued by a two hours’ walk. The 
bearer of these agreeable tidings of- 
fered 4o become the guide of any 
party who might wish to undertake 
the expedition ; a proposal which was 
thankfully accepted by all present, 
and even the ladies declared their re- 
solution of joining in the adventure. 
For the accommodation of the fair 
pilgrims, it was agreed to wait for a 
favourable day, not too bright and 
sultry, and if a little cloudy, so 
muen the better. A day of this de- 
scription soon appeared, and in the 
highest spirits, unanimously deter- 
mining not to allow any difficulties 
to frustrate our scheme, we sallied 
forth, over the bridge which led to 
the other side of the Eger, along 
which we intended to pursue our 
course, in order to have a better view 
of the rocks opposite. A forester, 
well acquainted with the country, 
followed in our train, and a supply 
of provisions was carried by his chil- 
dren. We hastily passed over those 
parts of the road with which we 
were already familiar. They are ex- 
tremely beautiful, and, to a stranger, 
could not fail of proving attractive ; 
but for this once, they arrested not 
our steps, and we walked on with 
perfect indifference. On reaching 
the limits of our accustomed ramble, 
and just as we were beginning to 
hope for a recompence for our la- 
bours in the delights of novelty, we 
learnt from experience, that it is far 
from advisable to choose a lowering 
day for such an excursion as this. 
All at once, a dark heavy cloud over- 
shadowed the whole valley ; it be- 
gan to rain tremendously, and we 
were obliged to seek for shelter. We 
were fortunate enough to find refuge 
in an open shed, such as are used in 
this mountainous country, (where 
carts cannot be employed,) to house 
the hay in, till the peasants have 
time to carry it to the town on their 
shoulders. The storm raged furi- 
ously, and our conrage almost began 
to fail ; but after a while, the skies 
again smiled on us, the rain ceased, 
and the sight of the grotesque and 
lofty rocks which closed the view of 
the winding valley, once more awak- 
ened our curiosity, and we resolutely 
pursued our way.’ The path was now 
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considerably narrower, and the rain definable nature with those I hire 
had made it slippery, and much more experienced in the Talleys of Swit- 
dangerous than before. We were no zerland — sensations I naTe son*- 
longer able to walk side by side, but times sought to describe, but alwtw 
each Was obliged to be his own guide without success. Below us roared tie 
and supporter ; and if any indifferent Wild, impetuous Eger ; behind m. 
observer could have seen us in an ir- thick and mighty forests rose to • 
regular file, thus apparently hanging tremendous height; while, before**, 
in the air on the precipitous banks stupendous rocks lifted their gi*tt 
of the foaming torrent, he would cer- heads to the skies, and graduafif 
tainly have thought us in a situation rending, formed a huge amphitheatre, 
of no small peril. We, however, at the sight of which the astonished 
regarded not, indeed felt not, any beholder inwardly exclaimed, "Tht 
danger, for our hearts and minds Maker is a God of power and 
were completely absorbed in the in- glory !” These rugged rocks weft 
describable sensations excited by the crowned with trees of various kinds 
contemplation of the grand and sa- and colour, yet the cliffs were evenr- 
vage beauty of this astonishing val- where visible, and towered above tne 
ley. Frequently Would one or other foliage in a thousand fantastic shape*, 
of the party, catching hold, with one The whole might be said to tesembto 
hand, of tne branch of some over- (but, oh ! how j>oor and unworthy 
hanging tree, point out to his com- is the simile !) enormous tapestry 
panions, with the other, some new descending from heaven to earth, 
object of sublimity ; or sometimes, swelled out by the wind, and wiring 
almost hovering in the air, and only wildly to the storm. For a tong 
supported on one foot, awaken the time we remained silent in our teto- 
babbling echoes of the opposite cliffs, nishment, and in this solitary re- 
for the amusement of his fellow- wan- gion there was nothing to disturb 
derers. Our fair associates braved our emotions. At length exclams- 
every difficulty without a murmur ; tions burst from us all : — “ This is 
despised the assistance of the gentle- indeed magnificent ! This repays u* 
men, and gazed at the magnificent for all our fatigues ! M Every <** 
amphitheatre of wood and rock, un- agreed in declaring how imposnhleit 
dismayed by the roaring waters would be to give any description d 
which rolled between. “ Now, then, this extraordinary valley ; and we 
there is an end of our climbing and amused ourselves by fancying bow 
scrambling, and we may walk on exactly like a scene of encnautroeiit 
comfortably to the end of our jour- it would appear, if a fete could be 
ney,” said our guide, as we at length given there at night, and a %bt 
assembled round him on a little bank hung in every tree. For some time 
of sand formed by the river. From we diverted ourselves with laying 
this spot the greatest part of the val- imaginary plans for a festival of this 
ley was laid open to our view. We description, and not till we had fi- 
gazed with eagerness, but spoke not nished the whole of our amnfP- 
a word, for our astonishment was too ments, did we discover that the high 
great for utterance. Human lan- damp grass through which we M 
guage, it is true, is rich in expres- been walking, had completely *ct, 
sions ; yet, how poor and defective not only our shoes, but aU the Iowct 
does it appear, when we would seek parts of our habiliments. This dii- 
to describe those primeval wonders, covery, however, occasioned no abate- 
those gigantic works, which seem as ment Of our ardour ; the risk of cold* 
if just issued from the hands of the and rheumatisms was disregarded; 
Almighty ! Then can we only adore we thought only of the present, dkl 
in silence ; and with this feeling, we not trouble ourselves about the fa- 
beheld a scene of which no descrip- ture, and had already seen toornwh, 
tion can afford even the faintest idea, not to wish to see alt A riew too 
Our lips were speechless, and our the magic valley through whiA A* 
awe-struck eyes turned hastily to- Eger pursues its windings, Iff** 8 ®" 
wards our companions, as if to incite pent within its scaly folds, cwtkcd 
one another to farther progress. My us on still further. At every 
own sensations were of the same un- some new object awakened 
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miration ; but now and then, when 
trees and bushes completely obstruct- 
ed our view, we could not help ral- 
lying our good-natured guide, who 
Had promised us a smooth and com- 
modious path, and who was now 
leading us over nothing but sharp 
stones and crags. However, our pre- 
sent road was not nearly so danger- 
ous as the former one, and we could 
scarcely expect a broad high-way in 
such a rocky chaos. The varieties of 
our path afforded us much amuse- 
ment ; sometimes our feet were wet 
with die foam of the river ; some- 
times we had to creep through the 
bushes on hands and knees ; and a 
moment after, we found ourselves in 
an alley of lofty fir trees, while every 
fresh opening discovered some new 
and wonderful prospect. With such 
a reward for our fatigues, the length 
of the way appeared nothing to us, 
though the meanderings of. me val- 
ley considerably increased the dis- 
tance, and in high glee we at length 
reached the fatal enchanted region. 
Its entrance is marked by a lofty 
isolated rock, in fonn resembling a 
tower, which goes, in the neighbour- 
hood, by the name of u the Sentinel/' 
We stood opposite to it, and shouted 
forth a hearty salutation, which was 
repeatedly answered by the sonorous 
tones of its echo. Wild and rugged 
is had been the valley from its com- 
mencement, it was now a thousand 
times more savage than before. The 
rocks became loftier at every step ; 
and being now but thinly covered 
with pine and fir trees, they appear- 
ed more tremendous than ever. The 
dark green of the pines, the different 
shades of the moss and lichens pre- 
senting every variety of yellow, red, 
white, and black, mingled with the 
cold grey tint of the difft, formed al- 
together a singular and dazzling com- 
bination of colouring. Having now 
reached a spot which commanded a 
view of the wheje mass of rocks, we 
came to a halt, and, filled with admi- 
ration and amazement, seated our- 
selves on the stones which lay scatter- 
ed around us. There was nothing to 
disturb our meditations, or intercept 
our view ; a lonely stillness pervaded 
the scene ; not a breeze rustled in the 
branches, hut the river murmured 
monotonously while it rushed swiftly 
by, as if anxious to escape from this 


wild solitude, and hasten to more, 
smiling scenes. Now and then a 
startled snipe would skim across the 
water, piping a shrill note to warn 
his brooding mate of the approach of 
their enemies ; the heron nung flut- 
tering high in the air, in silence 
watching for its prey ; while some- 
times resounded from the clefts of 
the rocks, the melancholy voice of 
the slumbering screech-owl, or the 
harsh cry of the hungry hawk. The 
forester was now a most effective ci- 
cerone, bestowing a name upon every 
rock, and pointing out to us those 
particularities of form from which 
each appellation was derived. He 
took care to direct our attention to an 
opening in the highest of the crags, 
through which he told us the dwarfs 
used to pass in and out when they 
inhabited the cavern to which it led, 
but that in our days there was no 
Possibility of entering it When, 
nowever, I inquired more minutely 
into the history of this mysterious 
race, he was unable to satisfy me, 
and could only relate some vague 
traditions, which frequently contra- 
dicted one another ; but as a positive 
proof that the place had once been 
frequented by these supernatural be- 
ingB, he pointed out a ridge of rocks 
where now and then one might trace 
resemblances to grotesaue figures of 
this species, all of whicn, he assured 
us, had once been dwarfs, and were 
thus transformed by the hand of a 
mighty magician. In a kind of na- 
tural niche in the middle of the cliff, 
he showed us the figure of one of 
these dwarfs, who, according to his 
account, had loitered behind, when 
his companions were flying from the 
wrath of the magician ; and as he 
looked out of the window in hopes of 
obtaining succour, suddenly under- 
went the same metamorphosis with 
the rest. 1 am in general tolerably 
quicksighted, and my imagination is 
seldom behind-hand in assisting in 
any romantic deception ; but, for this 
once I freely own, neither one nor 
other was capable of convincing me 
that I could here discover any thing 
like the little gentleman in question, 
and I did not hesitate to confess my 
stupidity. At this the guide smiled 
significantly, and told me, that many 
things were invisible to some people, 
which others could distinguish as 
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K y as possible. “ This/' added 
avely, “ depends entirely upon 
the l&our of our birth, for those who 
come into the world when the sun is 
shining, may stare their eyes out, 
and not be a bit the wiser after all." 
I could not help laughing at this ; 
but knowing that argument would 
be fruitless, I forbore to dispute the 
point, and the good man was suffered 
to hold forth unmolested. By his 
account, this, to me, invisible dwarf 
still possessed the power of wander- 
ing about by night in human shape ; 
a hundred years before, he had been 
seen very frequently, and on one oc- 
casion had been ferried over the river 
at midnight by a peasant, whom he 
rewarded with a coffer full of gold. 
“ What is very certain," continued 
the narrator, “ is, that there is even 
now-a-days something supernatural 
about this place, for though the 
dwarfs are no longer to be seen-, 
every body knows that the Wild 
Huntsman chases here continually, 
and a most fearful din he makes." 
This tale gave rise to a good deal of 
conversation amongst us, and while 
we were devouring, with no small ap- 
petite, our store of provisions, every 
one related in his turn the different 
stories he had heard about this terri- 
ble Wild Huntsman, or, as it is some- 
times called, the Raging Host. We 
all ended, in agreeing that this terri- 
fic chase' is never heard but in those 
tracts of country where there are a- 
bundance of screech owls ; and that, 
in all probability, this circumstance 
might give rise to the legend, since, 
where there are a number of these 
birds together, their hootings produce 
a hideous clamour, very much re- 
sembling the yelping of dogs. 

Having ended our frugal meal, the 
party began to disperse in . various 
directions, each choosing out the par- 
ticular spot which best suited his 
taste. My own fancy was taken by 
a rock which bore a striking resem- 
blance to an old Gothic chapel ; I 
clambered up to it, reposed beneath 
its shade, and indulged in dreamy 
visions of the past. Forgiven be the 
unwelcome intruder, since he meant 
it for our good, who first awoke us 
from our day-dreams, by warning us 
that the hour appointed for our re- 
turning had already elapsed, and 
that we must exert our speed to the 


utmost, if we wished to reach our ha- 
bitations before it was dark! Re- 
luctantly, as if tearing ourselves 
away from a beloved friend, did we 
bid adieu to this enchanting scene, 
and turn our steps homewards. We 
soon became more communicative 
than we had hitherto been ; and each 
began to impart his feelings to his 
companions, which tended consider- 
ably to soften the difficulties of the 
journey ; yet the ladies, notwith- 
standing, seemed, somewhat nervous 
at the idea of the dangerous passes 
they had once more to encounter, 
and even we of the hardier sex, re- 
tained rather a disagreeable recollec- 
tion of the precipitous path where a 
weak and brittle shrub was our only 
stay. “ If you have resolution 
enough to climb a very high, though 
not a very steep mountain," said our 
guide, “ I can show you another way, 
by which we may avoid every sort 
of danger. This will take us to the 
lonely hamlet of Stemmeisel, from 
whence we shall descend immediate- 
ly upon our own dwellings." This 
proposition was received with unani- 
mous satisfaction ; it afforded, it is 
true, little prospect of rest to the 
weary, since the ascent was long and 
uninterrupted. No complaints, how- 
ever, were made, and we insensibly 
climbed higher and higher, tempted 
on by the ripe wild strawberries, with 
which the 6teeps on each side of os 
were covered. At length we reached 
the hamlet, and soon afterwards at- 
tained the summit, from whence, to 
our infinite pleasure, we commanded 
a view of almost the whole scene of 
our wanderings. Out of four paths 
which led to Ellbogen, we chose die 
steepest, and a very rapid descent 
brought us safely to the foot of the 
mountain. 


THE CAMP. 

The sun has sunk beneath the set. 

His smile is fled from tower and tree. 
And fast descends o’er hill and dale 
The cold night’s dun and sombre veil ; 
Above, more deeply glows the sky, 

A sil ver spangled canopy — 

Below, o’er devious ridges, shine 
Far wand’ring fires, in many a line ; 

And on the gloom around them throw 
A wild and melancholy glow. 

Through which you may dimly seethe tent 
Pitch’d by the hostile armament, 
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And the forms of men, io the du 9 ky 
gleam. 

Like the wand’ring phantom shapes that 
seem 

To glide o'er the scene of a troubled 
dream. 

You may hear the note of the bugle there, 
As it sails away through the silent air ; 
And the hollow roll of the distant drum. 
And of their hosts the dying hum : 

You may hear the song of a foreign land 
Arise on the breath of the night from their 
band. 

Sever’d but by some small dell, 

Paces each hostile sentinel — 

So near, that his shade, when the sun was 
low. 

Would have reach'd across to the place of 
his foe. % 

Is it the break of the distant wave, 
Moaning through some echoing cave, 

That steals upon the list’ning ear 
With hollow sound and murmur drear ? 
No ! ’tis the cannon’s heavy roll, 

Dragged unto its deadly goal ; 

There, with earliest dawn of day. 

The music of wiki war shall play ; 

It shall wake with the w&k’ning eye of 
morn. 

In the mingled sounds of the bugle horn. 
Of the headlong charge, and the vengeful 
shout. 

The shriek of the steed and the mus- 
ket’s knell, 

The roar, the revel, and the rout. 

Mingled with agony’s frightful yell, 

All soaring through sulphurous pall of 
hell, 

When the cannon peals out the deep bass 
well ! 

In sooth, the silent night is fraught 
With much to waken saddening thought : 

It is as the breathless calm on the main. 
That heralds the dreadful hurricane. 

Of star-eyed heaven the solemn look, 

To war and passion seems rebuke ; 

Vet soft its face, as if its tear 
Was died above this troubled sphere. 

Phis rolling wreck, this wand’ring star, 
bath’d by the deadly blasts of war ! 


lEXlJUSCENCES OF AULD LANGSYXE. 

No. III. 

Wightful abode of ray pleasure and pain. 

■“7 gnsKcovertl haunts I revisit again ; 

low quick throbs my heart as my path I pursue, 

‘hen 1 think on the day that I bade thee adieu ! 

Finlay. 

The facetious Sterne has said, “ I 
ity the man who can travel from 
)tn to Beersheba, and find nothing 
ut barrenness.” Such were my feel- 
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ingB, while rambling among the rag- 
ed wilds and shrubby dells, which 
ad been the haunts of my early days, 
and the scenes of my juvenile adven- 
tures ; and could I only, for one hour, 
wield the magic pen of the author 
just quoted, the glow of sensibility 
should enliven my page in “ thoughts 
that breathe, and words that burn.” 
V ain wish ! for 

" Within his circle none can walk but he.* 

I can, therefore, only request the 
reader to give me credit for many 
finely romantic feelings, which I 
richly enjoyed, but now find ray pen 
inadequate to describe. If he has sen- 
sibility, he will believe me when I 
say, that scarcely could I climb a 
heath-clad hillock, lean on a grey 
craggy cliff, or trace a curve in the 
winding streamlet, without finding 
that each had a tale to tell, of days 
gone by — each called up an idea. 
Which, by some unperceived link of 
association, became t( the fruitful 
mother of an hundred more.” 

Of these, some made my heart 
ache anew, and tore afresh the wounds 
in whichTime had dropped his sooth- 
ing balm ; others called up a glow, 
may I not say a blush, of shame, upon 
my cheek, for early follies, whicn I 
wished myself ana all the world to 
forget for ever ; but I own with plea- 
sure, and affirm with sincerity, that 
the far greater part consisted of re- 
collections which afforded a calm, 
although, in some degree, a melancho- 
ly delight to my heart ; and such, I 
believe, would be the complex feelings 
of most men in similar situations. 
Or, if there is a man who, after his 
grand climacteric, looks back over 
the long vista of life which time has 
thrown behind him, and feels no 
emotion while Memory calls up the 
shades of departed friends from the 
dark regions of “ the narrow house,” 
as they seem to pass in array before 
him, or smile in all their primeval 
loveliness, he must have a mind as 
vacant and torpid as that of an oys- 
ter. Again, should there be one, 
with the record of his actions, his 
early indiscretions, and youthful le- 
vities, spread out before him, who 
finds not one in the catalogue to suf- 
fuse his cheek, he must either have 
had a tutelary angel to guide his 
steps, or Nature, deviating from her 
ordinary course, has formed him like 
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“ some faultier monster which the 
workl ne’er saw.” And, lastly,, if 
there breathes the man who can, as 
it were, in imagination, live over 
again his early days, the sunny 
morning of life, tread the haunts in 
which he wandered when friendship 
and love were new, without one plea- 
sant sensation throbbing in his bo- 
som, he must be a misanthrope, hat- 
ing, and hated by the world ; or one 
whose life has been a waveless sea, 
and his “ heart a standing pool.” 
Mine, 1 frankly acknowledge, is form- 
ed of no such stagnant and impene- 
trable stuff. I have been the slave, 
often the dupe, of my passions and 
feelings ; and have, through life, 
laughed and cried alternately ; while 
1 have seen my companions plodding 
along, with faces of as unchanging 
gravity, as that of tire saturnine-look- 
ing gentleman who keeps his post 
in the centre of Parliament Square. 
Ay, and they seemed to be moving 
in a track, which a careless observer 
would have pronounced lay parallel 
to mine ; but ha who inspected both 
minutely, found that the one was a 
straight, undeviating line, while the 
other was serratea and indented, 
something like the edge of a saw, 
but with less regularity. This is a 
vile mechanical simile ; let me try 
another. 1 and my companions were 
like two meu, both travelling from 
Alloa to Stirling ; the one taking the 
straight line, as the crow flies, between 
the Tower of Alloa and Stirling Castle ; 
this is the dull plodder’s track, which 
brings him to tne end of his journey, 
insensible of pain, and dead to plea- 
sure ; the other following all the turn- 
ings and windings of Forth, and keep- 
ing close by the margin of the stream. 
Now, if we suppose, that, whenever 
he verges to tne right his pleasure 
increases in proportion to his aberra- 
tion from the straight line, and that, 
on the contrary, he experiences pain 
commensurate to his deviation to the 
left, it must be obvious, that by pur- 
suing slowly all the curves ana si- 
nuosities of the river, he would sel- 
dom be in the dull beaten track which 
indurates the heart ; and if he reach- 
ed Stirling at the same time as his 
companion, the one must have crawl- 
ed at a snail’s pace, compared with 
the othpr. Sucn has been my pro- 
gress through life ; every step has 
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been, in a certain degree, a devuuoe] 
from the dull plodder’s path, and, in 
consequence, 1 have had a codsUh: 
succession of pleasurable and painful 
sensations, to which many of my 
companions have been strangers. 
These, as I have already said, wtiv 
recalled and renewed, by the agency 
of the scenery around me. 

One day, as I was sauntering among 
the ruins of a hamlet, of which enly 
one house remained. Memory whis- 
pered, that the green on which I 
then stood was once the arena U an 
important event in my early history ■ 
When somewhere between ten and 
twelve years of age, 1 and a few com - 
jpanions had gone to a wood at some 
distance, to gather black-berries. We 
had two little girls in our train, and 
were returning through the hamlet 
of which 1 have just spoken, when 
David Morton, a big, lubberly boy. 
attacked the eldest girl, rudely de- 
manding a share of the berries, which 
she earned in an earthen jug: this 
being denied, he proceeded, pi el or- 
mis, to seize the plunder, and, like 
the buccaneers, who sink, or burn, tiki 
vessels of which they cannot keep 
possession, finding he could not rt^ 
tain his spoil, he dashed the jug w 
atoms, while its contents were scat- 
tered in the mud. A tear stood rea*I]| 
to start in Elizabeth’s bright bhci 
eye ; however, she contrived to arrest 
i ts progress, and looked around amocp 
her companions, with a half indig- 
nant glance, which seemed to say 
“ Is the age of chivalry gone? Wi 
not one of my companions an 
my wrong ?” I considered her J 
as carrying, not only an appeal 1 
also a reproach ; and althoqgfc the 
spoiler was my superior inraM,t£-y 
and size, 1 stepped up to bis, 
in a threatening attitude, said, “ Y«u 
are an ill-natured, cowardly 
to behave so brutally to a girl” 
very deliberately spat upon his fore- 
finger, stroking it down the button 
of my vest, wnich, by 
usage, was the most insulting ' 
of challenge and defiance, and l 
levelled a stroke at the moat J 
nent part of my face, which i 
ly brought a purple stream onr 
cnin. 

Whether it was resentment of* 
fair companion’s injuries or 
or whether the sight of tay W«d i 
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spired me with a heroism which I applauded my prowess ; and had an 
bad never before felt, I have not ovation been decreed for me, I would 
been able to determine ; perhaps it have deemed it far below my deserts, 
was a combination of all these ; cer- So insatiable was my vanity, that, 
tain it is, that “ woman was leader when my companions began to talk 
to the deed,” when, with most in- of another subject, I left them in an- 
trepid courage, 1 rushed to the com- ger, and imagined that all whom I 
bat, which, in a few minutes, seem- saw that night should speak of no- 
ed to be a contest which only victory thing else ; and when 1 went to bed, 
or death cotdd terminate. The shouts it was to dream, and “ fight my 
of my companions brought out maids, battle o'er again.” 
wives, and widows ; they wished to The discovery of my innate cour- 
part as ; but some journeymen wea- age was new to myself, and I cer- 
tm and blacksmiths insisted that we tainly did not “ bear my honours 
should fight it out ; perhaps the meekly.” 1 became a bully among 
more tender-hearted spectators were my equals, and the “ tyrant of our 
reconciled to this, on seeing that I little fields ;” but, happily both for 
bad the best of the battle, for, al+ them and myself, my despotism was 
though lighter than my antagonist, of short duration, as a circumstance 
I had greater agility, and he was soon happened which more than neu- 
generally disliked m the village, tralized my rising glory. 

Had we been by ourselves, alone and My companions, oppressed and dis- 

wueen, perhaps either of us would gusted witn my overbearing disposi- 
soon have given in ; but, amidst a tion, procured a boy as much below 
crowd of spectators, the case was very me in size as I was to my former an- 
different, and for about a quarter of tagonist; a quarrel was soon foment- 
bq hour the conflict was obstinate ed between us, which terminated in 
tod sanguinary ; there was no dis- a pitched battle ; but I now felt my 
play of pugilistic science, but both sad inferiority ; he was a skilful pu- 
exhibited fortitude, or rather feroci- gilist, and fought shy, while I was 
ty. As the cheering continued in exhausting my strength in abortive 
my favour, it incited to greater va- efforts ; the result was, that after 
lour ; till at last my antagonist left being soundly beaten, I was obliged 
ia possession of the field, literally to yield the contest, and, sneaking 
Gained with the blood of the victor away, I hastened to escape from the 
ffld the vanquished. sight of men. I saw Eliza W ebster. 

What were my sensations, as the for whom I had formerly stood in 
houts of applauding spectators rung the field of strife, and plunged into a 
a my ears ! When the girl who had thicket, to hide my blood-stained vis- 
teen the means of transforming me age from her sight. It is impossible 
ato a hero came with a basin and to describe the anguish of my feel- 
ttwel, and insisted upon washing and ings ; if my vanity was before inor- 
ttthing my disfigured features, if dinatc, my mortification was now 
ay heart did not glow with delight, commensurate ; that of Mark Anto- 
t was inflated with the most inordi- ny, after the battle of Actium— of 
ate vanity. The sensations of pride Charles, at Pultowa — or of Buona- 
ftd self-importance felt by Achilles, parte, when he played for, and lost, 
then dragging the corpse of Hector nis last stake, on the plain of Water- 
t his chariot wheels round the walls loo — was not more poignant. W ash- 
f Troy ; by Wolsev, when he wrote, ing away the clotted blood in a pool, 

I and my King; ' or by Sir Hud- I skulked unseen till evening, stole 
m Lowe, when circumscribing the home, and crept secretly to bed, with 
rarnal peregrinations of the ct-de- a swelled head and aching bones, 
ud Dictator of Europe; all these my heart-ache more poignant than 
'em poor, compared with mine ; no either. It was no consolation that I 
icident of my life has ever produced had fought, for I had been van- 
similar intoxication of vanity, or, quished, and to me defeat was dis- * 
*r the moment, lifted me so far above grace I would be out Cesar , aut nw/« 

J species. I looked on all around lus ; but the laurels were torn from 
e as greatly my inferiors, although my brow, and the sun of my glory 
ty ears tingled with delight as they was set for ever. Such were my 
vol. xi. 4 R 
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feelings for several days ; but they 
began to wear off, and my heroism 
evaporated in proportion ; hence I 
was restored to tranquillity of mind 
and my former pacific disposition, 
about the same time. These are two 
intimately-connected events of my 
early years, for which I blushed 
every time they occurred to my re- 
collection, till I was twenty ; from 
that to forty they were almost for- 
gotten ; they have often come across 
my mind since ; hut I have long ago 
learned to laugh at them, and consi- 
der them os representing the world 
in miniature. 

" Men are but children of a larger growth. 

Please 1 with a fc&thcr, tickled with a btraw." 

I quarrelled for a girl — so did the 
heroes of Greece and Ilium. Thais 
led Alexander to hum Persepolis, 
while ambition and vainglory, not 
more rational, and much more de- 
structive than mine, led him over 
the world, scattering death and de- 
solation around him. But enough 
of egotism. 

One morning after breakfast, my 
cousin said to me, “ If you have any 
wish to see our thrashing machine 
at werk, we are to start it just now, 
and as you like to contrast new and 
old fashions, it will furnish you with 
an opportunity of comparison be- 
tween its powers, and those of Peter 
Bell and Andrew Murdoch, who 
took possession of your grandfather’s 
barn about Michaelmas, and were to 
he found there every day till nearly 
Whitsunday, thrashing at the rate 
of a boll, or, perhaps, only three fir- 
lots per day, for which they were 
paid by what was termed lot, being 
generally the twenty-fourth boll of 
their labour. At that time, they had 
no better way of separating the corn 
from the chaff than by waiting till 
the wind was obliging enough to 
blow in at the one barn door, and 
out of the other, and then pour the 
corn from a fiat basket, named a 
wccht , which was formed by stretch- 
ing a sheep’s skin over a slight wood- 
en hoop ; when this basket was ele- 
vated and shaken, by a process which 
it cost some pains to acquire, the com 
fell perpendicularly, and the chaff 
was driven to leeward. It is to this 
method of winnowing corn that 
Burns alludes in his poelh of Hal- 
lowe’en, when he says. 


* Meg fain wad to the ban ene, 

To win three weehts of naetning.' 

But we have now fanners, which 
renders it unnecessary to wait for 
the winds of heaven, or to stand 
walloping a wecht between two bam 
doors ; we create wind, when, and 
in what quantity we please: 1 in- 
tend to thrash out and winnow thirty 
bolls of wheat to-day — there’s dis- 
patch for you !” 

“ Ay, ay, without doors and with- 
in, I find nothing hut alterations ; 
the arrangements and appearance of 
your kitchen are as different from 
that of my grandfather’s as your 
barn.” Here the gudewife, imagin- 
ing that I was intruding upon her 
territory, said, “ I have heard you 
often allude to your grandfather, and 
old fashions, and you would now ob- 
lige me by describing a farmer’s 
kitchen suen as it was fifty or sixty 
years ago.” As I hold him unwor- 
thy of woman’s love, who could re- 
fuse the reasonable request of a lady. 
I replied, “ Well, madam, suppose 
yourself entering wh&t was termed 
the ha door, about eight o'clock in 
a winter evening ; on your right is 
the hen-house, and before you the 
pantry ; hut turn to your left, and en^ 
ter the kitchen, in the front of which 
stands the ha’ board, (AngHce table,) 
three feet by twelve, with a form on 
each side ; farther in the interior, ou 
the same side, you will see a projection 
in the building termed an oa/shd, 
which is occupied by three or four 
sonsy lasses, busily employed at the 
two-handed wheel, and kemping who 
shall first finish their stents, while 
the gudewife, seated between them 
and toe fire, is thriftily engaged reel- 
ing the yam. In some degree be- 
hind her, and nearer the fire, siu 
the gudeman, in his long-backed arm 
chair, possibly with a book, but me r? 
robably with a crooked horn snuff- 
ox, with a clumsy brass hii^e, in 
his hand, and filled with sauff^ re- 
sembling what is now called * Irish 
Blackguard.’ On the other side of 
the house, opposite to the table, is 
the bink aumry, a name now almost 
obsolete, being superseded by those 
of press and cupboard ; its fawesi 
department is a wooden grating, 
named the hens crib, and who* twin 
or three of these domestic fowl s sg 
generally set hatching ; the gwdew^ 
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being careful that the hen is set so 
as the chickens may come out with 
the growing moon ; also, that the 
number of eggs be always odd, com- 
monly thirteen, or fifteen. The up- 
per departments of this repository 
contain bread, cheese, milk, and 
other edibles ; the whole being sur- 
mounted with one or more shelves, 
where pewter and wooden trenchers, 
and other culinary utensils, stand in 
regular array ; beyond this is a long 
seat, called the settle, where; sit the 
ploughmen and herd-boys ; these 
last playing at the tod and the lambs, 
or plating a whip-lash of thrum yarn, 
an article which no herd of spirit 
would now use, as he must have a 
leather lash from the saddler ; the 
ploughmen are probably reading the 
History of Wallace and Bruce, or 
Sir David Lindsay of the Mount ; 
that this last was a general favourite 
among the common people was evi- 
dent, from the current proverb, 

* There's no sic a word in a* Davie 
Lindsay.* Perhaps all are listening 
to the lasses, chaunting the mourn- 
ful ballads of Jamie and Nancy, 
Gregor's Ghost, the Duke of Gor- 
don's Daughters, or the Babes in the 
Wood ; all of which were popular 
songs in my early days, and often 
recited with such simple pathos and 
melancholy cadence, as touched the 
heart ; and the artless tones of Mary 
Watson, mentioned in my last pa- 
per, have brought tears in my eyes, 
when the dominie’s taws could not 
produce that effect. In the last-men- 
tioned ballad, the death of ‘ the pretty 
babes’ is narrated with almost infan- 
tine simplicity; and the circumstance 
of making the Robin ‘ cover them 
with leaves/ is a fine poetical thought, 
which l have no doubt has endeared 
that bird to many a youthful mind. 
Instead of your coal fires, and 
fine stone chimneys, with kitchen 
range, containing, grate, crane, oven, 
smoke-jack, and other appendages, 
the kitchen which 1 am now endea- 
vouring to set before your fancy, 
was a fire of turf, and other prepara- 
tions of moss, known by the generic 
name of yird eldin ; this fire is slight- 
ly raised above the floor, with a 
clumsy binding of day and stones at 
each side ; above, an aperture is form- 
ed of straw and clay, in the shape 
of an inverted funnel, to receive tnc 


smoke ; within which, about Mar- 
tinmas, after the mart is killed, hangs 
a long range of black puddings, 
which are succeeded by a goodly 
number of beef hams. In the centre 
o£ the kitchen, suspended by a rope 
from the roof, hangs the cheese-rack, 
formed of strong wooden spars, pla- 
ced transversely, on which, in sum- 
mer, are laid the cheese, before they 
are carried to market, and in winter, 
those destined for family use. After 
night-fall in winter, a large copper- 
boiler, called the horse-kettle, filled 
with chaff and light corn, is placed 
upon the Are to boil, as a morning 
jeHne for the horses. The copper- 
boiler is succeeded by the sowens 
pot, sowens being the regular supper 
of the family, and the stirring of 
them is not a light task, being gene- 
rally performed by the men-servants 
in rotation. W hen supper is ready 
for eating, the board is surrounded 
by at least a dozen men, women, 
and boys, belonging to the farm ; 
probably their number is augmented 
by the addition of the itinerant ped- 
lar, or, as they term him, the chap- 
man, who, if he is any way acquaint- 
ed, and respectable, sups with the 
servants, and has his bed beside the 
plough-boys : if a stranger, and of 
dubious character, he gets a dish by 
himself, after which the horn lantern 
lights him to the barn, where his 
bed is formed of sacks and clean 
straw ; but if he has address, and a 
facetious turn to ingratiate himself 
with the lasses, they add to the com- 
fort of his repose, by the addition of 
an old blanket. The board and 
lodging of these itinerants are al- 
ways gratuitous ; but they leave me- 
moranda of their gratitude, in lawn- 
borders for the gudewife's and lasses* 
caps, a pair of scarlet tape garters for 
the gudeman, or such other nick- 
nacks as they know will be useful. 
Such was the economy of ray grand- 
fathers kitchen about half-a-century 
ago, although I have described it 
very imperfectly/* 

“ From what I have heard, I have 
no wish to be more intimately ac- 
quainted with it/* said the lady, 
with a consequential toss of her 
head. “ It was making a farmer’s 
wife little indeed/* continued she, 
“ to set her down by the kitchen fire, 
reeling the servant-maids’ yarn ; but, 
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thank Heaven ! these times are gone, 
I hope never to return. We nave 
other uses for our maids now than 
spinning ; to be sure, we have still 
tne same number, but every one has 
her own department — nursery, laun- 
dry, dairy, and kitchen. Our men- 
servants never enter the house, hav- 
ing their weekly allowance of meal 
and milk, with lodgings for them- 
selves; and as to pedlars, and va- 
grants of the kind, we harbour none 
here, and they are now nearly un- 
known in the country.” “ Have 
you done ?” said the farmer ; “ I 
have listened too long to these tales 
of tangsi/ne, and now near the thrash- 
ing mill at work ; who goes with 
me ?" I followed him to the barn, 
and, for some time, the novelty of the 
operation interested me ; but soon 
becoming tired of dust and noise, I 
left them, and sought the purer at- 
mosphere of the fi5ds, where I could 
respire with freedom. 

Having now some leisure hours, I 
climbed an acclivity, from which I 
had a view over a considerable part 
of the adjacent country, and saw that 
its general appearance was much im- 
proved ; the fields were inclosed, bet- 
ter cultivated, and now glowing with 
the richness of an abundant harvest, 
of which the shocks were larger, and 
more thickly planted on the stubble 
field. The once bleak muirs, which 
presented a dull and dreary unifor- 
mity to the eye, were now intersper- 
sed with plantations of Scotch firs, 
which, although not the most cheer- 
ful of trees in appearance, diversified 
the landscape, and gave a relief to 
the aching sight, wandering over the 
once wide and apparently intermin- 
able heath. When I left the parish, 
the kirk, the manse, and the laird's 
mansion-house, were the only slated 
roofs that could be seen from where 
I was then seated ; now, on what- 
ever side I turned ray eye, the stone- 
built and slated farm-steading met 
my view ; but to make room for 
them, the scattered and straggling 
villages, with the clustered cottages 
of the farmers* vassals, had disappear- 
ed. Formerly, when I sauntered 
here, 1 heard tne commingling sounds 
of domestic life; the reiterated strokes 
of the house-carpenter's saw, or the 
clang of the blacksmith’s hammer, 
the shrill-toned call of the thrifty 
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matron, the loud laugh of the play- 
ful youngster, and the cheerful song 
of the rural lass ; now, the lowing! 
of cattle from the plain were the only 
sounds which broke the dull silence 
that hovered around, shedding a land 
of melancholy over the mind. 1 de- 
scended, passed along the lanes be- 
tween the hedges, and over luxuriant 
pastures ; saw black cattle fecdmg 
in the meadows, and young bosses 
bounding ronnd the park in sleekness 
and jollity ; but it was almost in 
vain that I looked for “ the human 
face divine and of the few whom 
I met, 1 imagined that their stature 
was more diminutive, and their forms 
less muscular, than those of their 
forefathers. But this was doubtless 
owing to the morbid sensibility with 
which my mind was oppressed ; for 
I was just in a mood to exclaim — 

“ In florid bcautv groves and Adds appear : 

Man seems the only growth that dwindles hare-” 

I prolonged my walk, to dissipate 
the gloom which haunted my spirits, 
and, on my return to the farm, found 
the gudewife inclined to be in bad 
temper, because the dinner was out 
of season ; however, as she found 
neither auxiliaries nor opponents, 
she soon recovered her usual tone ; 
and while we were conversing over 
our glass of toddy, addressed me, sav- 
ing, that I bad mentioned something 
that morning which she could not 
understand, and inquired what was 
meant by killing the mart ? “ Did 

you never," said I, “hear the song— 

• It fell just about the Martinmas tin, 

And a gay time it was theu. 

That our gudewife got puddings to make. 

And she bod’d them in the pan?”" 

I then explained, that the mart 
was an ox, or a cow, fed upon the 
farm, and killed about the end of 
November, for family-use during the 
winter. The black puddings nearly 
resembled sausages, being matte of 
the blood, oatmeal, and suet, season- 
ed with onions, spices, and salt ; and 
that, when skilfully prepared, many 
preferred them to the boasted Bologna 
sausages ; that this was almost an 
universal custom, and those whose 
families did not require, or whose 
finances could not afford, a whole 
carcase, joined with a neighbour, and , 
took a half, or a quarter. “ Oh ! 
horrible !" exclaimed the lady ; * o« 
might as well be in Ireland, eatin| 
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alt herrings and potatoes, or mak- 
ng a voyage to Greenland, as to dine 
upon salt-beef every day daring the 
printer ; I know nothing that could 
be more shocking !" “ I'll tell you, 
my dear,” said the fanner, “ what I 
think you would find infinitely more 
so — to have no beef at all for dinner/' 
This was pronounced with a gravity, 
from which I conceived that “ more 
*as meant than met the ear — it did 
oot seem to relish with the lady, who 
immediately left the room. “ You 
burn nothing but coal now ?" said I. 

Nothing else," replied my cousin. 
n And I have known my grandfa- 
ther’s house without coal for a couple 
rf years." “ And were they well 
supplied with fuel ?** “ Very well, 
in general ; if it happened to be a 
rainy season, there was rather a 
scarcity ; we had heather-turf, that 
was the most precarious, and every- 
way the least valuable ; then we had 
clods, cut from the green ground at 
the edge of the moss; these we called 
sods; and, lastly, as the standard, 
peats dug from deep pits." “ And 
tjit casting, as you termed it, pre- 
paring, and bringing home all these 
Jifferent articles, employed the far- 
mer and his servants for the greater 
part of the summer ? Although they 
were still to be had, we could not 
now afford the time necessary for 
preparing them ; it would be quite in- 
compatible with our system of farm- 
ing ; but in the times of which you 
speak, when the last sheaf was 
brought into the barn-yard, if it con- 
tinued frost and snow during the win- 
ter, the farmer and all his folks were 
idle till seed-time; after which, flax- 
weeding, with moss and muir, kept 
both men and woman employed till 
the approach of harvest ; they had 
neither fallowing nor turnip-sowing, 
little hay, but plenty of thistles, on 
which the horses were nightly rega- 
led. Thus the add-langsync farmer 
led a life of alternate bustle and idle- 
ness, while those of the present day 
ire regularly employed in every sea- 
son. Was not the practice in the old- 
en- time such as I have described?" 
“ Why, I must own the outline is 
pretty correct." “And do you not 
think the present system more ration- 
tl, and better adapted to men who 
wish to thrive in the world ?" “ As 
to its being more rational, the term is 


indefinite ; and thriving admits of 
nearly as lax an interpretation ; but 
if man toils merely for subsistence, 
is not that comprised in * food, 
clothes, and fire?' Our fathers 
had all these ; and what have you 
more?" “ You might have as well 
said, the Esquimaux have all these, 
and followed up your assertion by 
the same question. -Have we not a 
greater variety of more refined en- 
joyments ? You are sometimes hap- 
py in your poetical illustrations ; 
and although 1 read but little, one 
occurs to my memory just now so 
pat to the subject of which we are 
talking, that it seems made for my 
purpose ; and it is from a bard whom 
you justly respect, who always sings 
sweetly, and generally most sensibly: 
I would therefore apply his words 
to our forefathers, and say, 

‘ If few their want*, their pleasures were but few ; 
Their level life was but a smouldering fire. 
Unquench’d by want, unfann'd by strong desire.' * 

“ And from this you would infer, 
that every artificial want becomes a 
source of pleasure when it is sup- 
plied, and that the tendency of luxury 
is to promote happiness?" “You 
stretch my argument to the extreme ; 
but Sir Roger de Coverley shall an- 
swer for me, ‘ that much may be 
said on both sides:* although I 
should like very much to join issue 
with you on that subject ; but at pre- 
sent, I must visit my shearers." 

I walked out with nira, and, on our 
return, found the tailor in waiting, 
to take his measure for a new coat. 
“ So your tailors always work at 
home now ?" said I. “ Not al- 
ways, but generally ; we find it more 
convenient for ourselves, than being 
troubled with them." “ And what 
wages do such as go out charge per 
day just now ?" “ Why, there is a 
most curious anomaly in the differ- 
ent rates at which labour is paid in 
this quarter, as you will perceive by 
a fact which' came under my own ob- 
servation last season. I one day had 
occasion to call at the house of a la- 
bouring man, whom I wished to em- 
ploy, and there found a hero of the 
thimble snugly seated in the chim- 
ney corner, patching such tattered 
weeds of the youngsters as the par- 
rents, I suppose, were, ashamed to 
send out. Snip appeared to take his 
work with great deliberation, as if 
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he had been afraid of too soon losing that ran* through your farm vu 
a comfortable birth : after some con- formed, which, 1 think, was abost 
venation, 1 ventured to inouire what the commencement of the Rerola- 
wages he charged just now r and was tionary War in America, a man with 
rather surprised when he replied, whom I was well acquainted wu 
only eighteen-pence per day, and his employed, as an overseer, at one 
victuals. The day was wet and stor- shilling per day, (no victual*,} and 1 
roy : on my way home, I crossed a well remember of his neignboun 
field, where 1 found the labourer talking, and envying him for his hi- 
whose house I had just left ; he was crative post. Sometime between 1 773 
casting a drain, and standing in wa- and 1776, the scarcity of meal fbt 
ter over the ancles ; notwithstanding one summer was perhaps greater than 
the cold, the perspiration was pass- in 1800 ; I recollect seeing a Burn- 
ing over his face. * What wages her of women, who had come several 
have youat present, John?’ said I. miles, pleading for the purchase of 2 
* Sixteen-pence, Sir/ ‘ And no vie- peck, or even a lippy of meal of an} 
tuals, I presume ?* ‘ Na, na. Sir ; ye kind, and going away crying whet 
ken brawlie ditchers get na victuals.' disappointed. The price of oataea 
‘ Well, John, 1 have just left your was only about a shilling per peck 
house, and Willy Rae sitting warm but the dearth was loudly oompliinct 
and dry at your ingle cheek, putting of, and perhaps as severely fel: sj 
in his needle with great caution, lest that at the commencement of & 
he should prick his fingers, and pull- present century, when, in the sam 
ing it out deliberately, for fear of quarter, it rose to three shillings am 
breaking the thread ; he tells rae his sixpence per peck. During the yes 
wages are eighteen-pence per day, following this scarcity, oatmeal fel 
exclusive of his victuals. Is this as so low as ten shillings per boll, act 
it should be ? and what is the cause butter to sixpence per pound o 
of this surprising disproportion be- twenty-four ounces ; these are tb 
tween his wages and yours, still more lowest prices at which 1 have ate 
wonderful, when the difference of provisions." “ And lower than yoi 
your occupations is considered ?' will ever see them again !" “ 1 *a 
‘ 'Deed, Sir, I dinna think that the not sure of that ; the last ten yean 
bowls row very fair — an' the cause, I have produced wonderful fluctuation 
suppose, is, because tailors are scarce, both in facts and opinions ; and tb 
qnd day-labourers o’er plenty.' ‘ But man who has known a light guinei 
why should tailors be scarce, seeing degraded from the current coin, isltn 
it is always a good trade?’ ‘ It may twenty-one shillings, and sold as bnl 
be occasioned by folk speaking slight- lion for twenty-five, may expec 
ingly of the business ; nae caftan, some changes. The return to cad 
wi spunk in bis bosom, an' a bane payments will produce effects nd 
in his sleeve fit for a sair turn, will generally anticipated. You, amsm 
condemn himsel' for life to clip will yet wish you had your cottai 
clouts.' town back, and half your rent 

“ Such was the ditcher's opinion ; by the occupiers of a few taw of th< 
but was not that a strange inconsis- worst part of your farm." “ Dow* 
tency in the rate of wages ?*' “ It is frighten me, for I could never botba 
the sextuple of a tailor's wages about my brains about political economy - 
about half-a-century ago ; for I re- and l am afraid, that some who pre- 
collect most distinctly of seeing a tend to be skilled in the subject, de- 
printed hand-bill, dated, I think, ceive both themselves and the public; 
about the year 1770, the purport of they bewilder their minds in a miat 
which was, that the master- tailors in metaphysics ; placing too much re- 
six or eight parishes there named, liance on theoretical reasoning! *no 
of which this was one, had met, and paying too little attention to the fee*; 
unanimously resolved, not to work which experience sets before them* 
for less than fourpence a-day ; which “ 1 am much of your opinion ; be 
is a plain proof that the previous theory is like Jonah’s gwnd, 
wages were less. Well, I had no rose in a night; and experience is tb 
idea that labour was so low at that fruit of a tree like the English oak 
period/’ "When the public road of slow growth, and by the nine it 1 
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•ipe, the planter is too often incapa- 
ble of eating or digesting it.” 

The relation of my visit to a coun- 
ry fair, in company with the farmer, 
tml of another interesting interview 
vith my old friend Saunders Mit- 
:bell, must form the subject of a sub- 
sequent communication. I am. Sir, 
fours respectfully, 

Sen ex. 


OK THE SETTIKO SUN. 

It is the hour when winds and waves 
Scarce heave and sigh around their caves ; 
It is the hour to musing sweet, 

When sun and sea in glory meet ; — 

The sinking orb seems, in his flight. 
Pausing to bid the world good-night. — 
Now funeral waters o’er bim swell. 

And peal afar his parting knell ; 

But though he's gone beneath the sea, 

A pensive glow, like Memory, 

That beauteous light of suns long set. 

In soften'd radiance lingers yet — 

As I behold him thus retire 
In such a cloudless blaze of Are, 

Leaving a twilight in the air 
That sweetly, softly lingers there — 

I think, oh ! when my course is o’er. 

And on this world's remotest shore. 
Where like yon blending sky and sea, 
Tune melts into Eternity, 

Ukc him 1 look a last adieu, 

Kre yet the earth fades from my view. 

Oh ! may no clouds around me low'r, 

To darken my departing hour. 

Bat brightening onward to its close, 

Like his, so light me to repose ; 

And fading down from mortal eyes, 

Like him, in other lands to rise ! 

Oh ! may I wake in happier spheres. 

To »hinc through everlasting years ! 


OX THE ATMOSPHERES OF THE 
PLANETS. 

The atmospheres which surround 
the planets have excited the atten- 
tion of philosophers from the time of 
their discovery to the present period. 
There is no single circumstance at- 
tending these bodies, which more 
plainly indicates their fitness as a re- 
sidence for animated nature, than 
these atmospheres, the uses of which, 
as they must have a perfect similari- 
ty to that of our earth, are innumer- 
able. 

Among the many other import- 
ant benefits resulting from the 
rarth’s atmosphere, we may reckon 


that of its being so very suitable for 
the production and conveyance of 
light. What a beautiful gradation 
is effected, by its means, from the 
pitchy darkness of midnight, through 
the gloomy shades of twilight, to the 
bright glare of sunshine ! By its 
means, also, the light again gradual- 
ly recedes through the twilight of 
evening, furnishing those beautiful 
tints in the western sky, and then 
continues to diminish, till the last 
ray of the sun has ceased to tinge its 
summit ! The manner in which light 
is produced by the action of the sun s 
rays upou the atmosphere, has not 
yet been satisfactorily explained. It 
is one of those facts of which future 
philosophers, in future ages, will de- 
velope the cause. We have many 
reasons to believe that light and heat 
are produced by the same means, but 
the modus agendi has not yet been 
discovered. 

The observations of Dr Herschel 
respecting the formation of the sun's 
atmosphere, and its manner of pro- 
ducing heat at the surface of the 
earth, merit our most serious atten- 
tion. The Doctor informs us, that, 
by means of his powerful telescopes, 
he has been able to penetrate into 
apertures in this atmosphere, through 
which he has seen the opaque body 
of that luminary. The sun, he 
says, appears to have an atmosphere 
like that surrounding our earth, 
andf reaching to the height of se- 
veral thousand miles. A stratum of 
shining matter, like clouds, floats in 
this atmosphere, some thousands of 
miles in thickness ; but these clouds 
do not shine by their own light. At 
a considerable distance above these, 
is another stratum of matter, of the 
most dazzling splendour, which illu- 
minates the whole of our planetary 
system ; and the clouds are placed 
beneath this stratum. A convulsive 
motion in this atmosphere sometimes 
produces apertures in the luminous 
stratum, as well as in the clouds be- 
low it ; so that the body of the sun 
can be seen through tnese orifice*. 
It is the opinion of Dr Herschel, 
that the upper resplendent stratum 
never shine* on the body of the sun, 
not even when there is an opening in 
the clouds beneath it. Hence the 
surface of the body of the sun may 
be as cold as the surface of our earth . 
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The sun's rays only produce heat entirely exhausted of heat, or reda- 
when they act upon a calorific raedi- ccd to a caput mortuum, and lij& 
urn; and heat only becomes sensible, and heat would cease to be given out; 
by their uniting either with the but as the sun does not diminish in 
matter of heat contained in the at- magnitude, it is probably not a body 
mosphere, or with substances which of fire, and the hypothesis may k 
contain heat ; in the same manner as delusive, 
water, poured upon quick-lime, is Granting that our son and 
the cause of the heat which is thus fixed stars are similar bodies, and 
liberated. Hence we may observe, that the whole are bodies of firt, 
that persons entirely unacquainted what a conflagration is going cn 
with chemical combinations, might throughout the universe ! And wba:* 
very possibly suppose that the water, ever may be the matter of which 
instead of being only the cause of the this immense number of bodies may 
heat produced, might be itself heat ; be composed, they will in time bum 
and mis is exactly what is generally out, and the whole system, except the 
supposed with respect to tne action planets, be burnt to a cinder. Now. 
of the sun's rays. as such a supposition does not ap- 

Again, if the solar rays themselves pear to be consonant to matter of 
conveyed all the heat from the sun fact, it is more than probable that 
which we find on our globe, we ought the sun and stars are not bodies of 
to perceive the most heat in places fire, or, at least, that they are not m 
where the solar rays are least inter- a state of combustion. It is, bow- 
rupted ; as, for instance, on the tops ever, the opinion of Biot, and some 
of high mountains. But this we others, that the sun is a body rr- 
know, from experience, is not the rounded with fire . “ I believe, with 
case ; for the tops of very high moun- the author of the Mecaniqne 
tains are almost always covered with that the body of the sun is surround* 
snow. Persons, also, who ascend in ed with fire : for the developement 
balloons, find that the cold increases of elastic fluids, which are formed iq 
as they continue to ascend ; the sun the interior of this mass, ought M 
also appears to diminish in raagni- excite in it terrible convulsions; and, 
tude and splendour, the sky loses its on this supposition, the spots may U 
fine azure blue, and the whole vault deep cavities made by the matter 
of heaven seems to verge towards a ejected by the fires, and feebly re- 
total obscurity. presen tea by terrestrial volcanoes. 

* May we not, then, be allowed to ( Astron. Physique , Tome 11.) This 
suppose, that light and heat are both hypothesis, clogged with so many 
produced by the action of the sun’s difficulties, has at least appearances 
rays upon our atmosphere ? It is dif- in its favour ; for we have no cod* 
ficiilt to conceive, supposing the sun ception of a body shining, and at the 
to be a body of fire, now the heat same time giving out heat, except it 
from its rays is not lost in traversing be on fire. Bodies either shine by 
a distance of at least ninety millions their own inherent light, orebeby 
of miles. But the reason may be, light sent to them from some other 
that the greater part of this passage body, which they return to the spec* 
is through a vacuum, while neat is tator by reflection. But the IIK ^ 
only absorbed by matter ; and, meet- stars evidently shine by Aar own 
ing with no matter on its journey, light, and not by light received from 
there is nothing to absorb it : it ar- any adventitious body. If the snr- 
rives, therefore, without any diminu- face of the sun be covered with fire, 
tion of its quantity or intensity. If which extends to any oocsdewbk 
the sun be a body of fire, and heat depth, it does not appear probable 
be given out in all directions, in quan- that jtbe hollows produced by cooval- 
tities sufficient to warm all the bodies sions would appear black, like fjets, 
in the solar system, what a prodigious except, indeed, a laige quantity ” 
quantity of heat is continually ex- smoke is at the same time fflsiestri; 
pended! By such a continual expen- and would not the astonishing^ 181 * 
diture, together with the quantity ne- heat of the sun soon dittipa**® c ®* 
cessary to support combustion, the snme this smoke? But the 
body of the sun would, in time, be Bpots, as astronomers inform us, 
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timie in the same place often for se- 
veral weeks. Is it not, then, more pro- 
bable, that these spots are openings 
in his atmosphere, through wnich we 
see the dark bodv of the sun ? 

' It is supposed, by some philoso- 

D rs, that the sun's atmosphere is a 
y of fire, from which heat ema- 
nates, but that it is not in a state of 
combustion* This hypothesis is very 
similar to that above given by Dr 
Herschel. In one case, the sun’s rays, 
actioa upon substances which con- 
tain heat, liberate it ; in the other, 
the sun’s rays contain heat. It is 
asserted, however, that the heat of 
the sun’s rays is not sensible until it 
ha* been absorbed by some body, and 
is given out again. Still we are at a 
loss to conceive by what combination 
of circumstances it happens that heat, 
from the sun, has the same prdper- 
tin as heat emitted from any com- 
bustible substance ; or that the light 
from the sun and the stars is the 
same as that which issues from a 
wax or tallow candle, both having 
exactly the same properties. Accord- 
ing to the hypothesis of Dr Her- 
•chel, light and heat roust be latent 
matter, which is liberated by the 
tun s rays acting on these substances 
which hive the power of absorbing 
light and heat ; and as soon as the 
•un's rays cease to act, the heat and 

S H return again to the same, or 
er substances capable of absorb- 
ing them, and to be again made sen- 
able by the action of the sun’s rays 
a future period. On this hypothe- 
cs, the heat contained in the earth 
is made sensible by the sun’s rays, 
snd no heat cornea from the sun ; 
therefore, neither the sun nor hia 
atmosphere will diminish; for the 
rajs of the sun may have a power of 
acting similar to the action of gravity. 
According to the other hypothesis, 
supposing the sun’s atmospnere to be 
s body of fire, and the rays issuing 
from it to be heat, since heat is con- 
tinually arriving from the 6un, it 
mght to accumulate, and the earth 
‘hould daily become hotter. Now, as 
his 

is not the case, for the earth 
toes not become hotter, the super- 
abundance must go off again by ra- 
listion. There is much beauty in this 
Qethod of elucidation ; for, according 
o this principle, heat is continually 
adiating from 'all the bodies in the 

voi.. XI. 
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universe ; a constant equilibrium is 
preserved ; heat is perpetually in 
motion, and every body receives as 
much heat from tne other bodies as 
is given out. There is, however, 
some difficulty, with respect to the 
common theory of radiant heat ; for 
even the existence of caloric, as a 
distinct material substance, is doubt- 
ful ; and were it admitted, it is im- 
possible to detect it clearly, in an in- 
sulated state. It always exists in 
other bodies, and remains quiescent, 
while the bodies containing it are of 
the same temperature ; but when 
the temperature of the bodies is 
different, it proceeds, in direct lines, 
from the hotter to the colder bodies, 
and is in a constant endeavour to re- 
store the equilibrium. There is also 
considerable difficulty in determining 
by what means the superabundant 
beat is conveyed from one body to 
another. According to Count Rum- 
ford, heat is not the result of the ac- 
tion of a fluid, but of a vibratory 
motion, which agitates the particles 
of all bodies with a velocity which is 
more or less accelerated, according 
to circumstances. This motion is 
communicated at a distance, by the 
intermediation of ether ; that is, of 
an eminently elastic and very subtle 
fluid, which penetrates all bodies, 
and fills all the space between them. 
The vibrations which affect the 
particles of bodies excite, in the 
ether, undulations analogous to those 
which sonorous bodies excite in the 
air, and which, susceptible of being 
propagated in all directions, produce 
the changes of temperature, which 
disturb or re-establish the thermo- 
metrical equilibrium between bodies 
placed within the sphere of these 
undulations. If a hot body be found 
in the presence of a cold one, the 
more rapid vibrations of the particles 
of the first, transmitted by the ether 
to those of the second, accelerate 
their vibrations; and, on the con- 
trary, the slower vibrations of the 
particles of the colder body, to which 
the ether also serves as a vehicle, re- 
tard the particles of the hot body, 
and the temperature arrives at an 
equality, when the vibrations of 
both have become isochronous. This 
is only begging the auestion ; for 
we have no proof wnatever that 
such an ethereal medium anywhere 
V S 
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exists. Leslie does not admit tbe 
theory of radiant caloric, but thinks 
that the air serves as a vehicle -for 
heat, or that it serves as a means of 
communication between bodies which 
act upon each other by reason of their 
different temperatures. Thus, the 
particles of air, contiguous to the 
surface of a hot body, being them- 
selves suddenly heated, acquire an 
expansive force, the action of which 
is propagated by a kind of undulato- 
ry motion. The same effect is re- 
peated at each succeeding instant, 
and the mass of adjacent air, conti- 
guous to the hot body^without being 
sensibly displaced, undergoes only a 
slight fluctuation, by means of which 
heat is transported in the same man- 
ner as sound. This explanation is 
very unsatisfactory. Wfien a heated 
body is placed in air of a less tem- 
perature, two currents of this fluid 
are immediately formed, one of which 
ascends, while the other rushes in 
below to replace the first. Now, 
while the heat expands as it ascends, 
by means of this double current of 
the air, it is propagated in all direc- 
tions ; and this complication, which 
is not favourable to Mr Leslie's the- 
ory, has nothing to embarrass it ; if 
we admit that the ascent of the heat 


not yet been satisfactorily explained. 
The hypothesis, then, that the sun’s 
rays are the cause of the heat produ- 
ced, is a great deal more simple than 
the other ; it is, however, only an 
hypothesis, and appears to be entire- 
ly incapable of proof. The only 
reason for adopting it is, that it does 
away with all those complicated mo- 
tions of heat, in every direction, 
which are necessarily introduced by 
the other supposition ; beside which, 
we know that every operation in na- 
ture is conducted upon the most 
simple and obvious principles. 

What follows may be elucidated 
by principles founded upon either of 
these hypotheses, although the latter 
is less complicated, and more elegant. 
Let us suppose that heat emanates 
from the sun in every direction ; i* 
may easily he demonstrated, that the 
quantity of heat impinging upon any 
distant body, is inversely as the 
square of the distance of that body 
from the sun. The quantity of heat, 
then, at the distance of Mercury, is 
2500 times greater than the quantity 
of heat at the distance of Lranus ; 
or, seven tiroes the quantity of heat 
falls upon Mercury that falls upon 
our earth ; and the earth is 360 
times hotter than Uranus. It is dif- 


is due to communication by contact, ficult to imagine, that men, or ani- 
and that its expansion, in all direc- mals, could exist in a place where the 
tions, is the effect of radiation. In- temperature is 360 times colder than 
deed, the great analogy which exists at a place similarly posited on the 
between light and heat, under simi- surface of the eartn. There is also 
lar circumstances, would induce one a very considerable difference in the 
to believe that ^the theory of both temperature of different places on the 
ought to be the same ; and that of earth's surface, occasioned by the 
light, shown by Newton, as a radi- inclination of the earth’s axis to the 
ant fluid, is so satisfactory, that it plane of the ecliptic ; and tbe same 
# appears at the same time to serve as circumstances will happen with re* 
a type of the explication of radiant spect to the different inclinations of 
heat the axes of the planets to the plane 

After a very accurate examination of the ecliptic. But the atmosphere 
of all these theories, we are still in surrounding my planet is the grand 
the dark with respect to the nature agent by which heat is formed and 
and properties of the solar rays. If retained at the surface of that pb- 
those rays contain heat, and the stars net, so as to become sensible to the 


are of a similar nature to our sun, 
heat must be continually in motion, 
in all directions, and towards every 
point in the universe, continually 
seeking rest, but finding none ; for 
an equilibrium is no sooner apparent- 
ly restored in one place, than it is 
destroyed in another ; and the hypo- 
thesis rests solely upon the truth of 
the theory of radiant heat, which has 


feelings of animals, or neoesory to 
the growth and preservation of vege- 
tables. 

A planet, at the same distance fiem 
the sun as the earth, surrounded by 
an atmosphere of the same density as 
the eartn 8 atmosphere, would, under 
similar circumstances, have preebriy 
the same temperature. If the pk- 
net had a greater distance, with the 
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same density of atmosphere, it would 
be colder ; or, if the density of the 
atmosphere were less, and the dis- 
tance from the sun the same, the 
temperature would still be less ; 
therefore, th r temperature depends 
on the distance, and the density of 
the atmosphere conjointly. In order, 
then, to preserve an equal tempera- 
ture in all the planels, we have only 
to increase the densities of the at- 
mospheres of those planets which are 
farther from the sun than the earth 
is, and diminish the densities of 
those which are at a less distance. 
The temperature of the atmosphere 
diminishes as the distance from the 
earth increases, though apparently in 
a less ratio. Saussure found, that by 
ascending from Geneva to Chamouni, 
an altitude of 347 toises, Reaumur's 
thermometer fell 4° 2' ; and that, on 
ascending from thence to the top of 
Mont Blanc, 1941 toises, it fell 20° 7'. 
This gives 221 English feet for a di- 
minution of 1° of Fahrenheit in the 
first case, and 268 feet in the second 
case. However, from the accuracy 
which the rule for barometrical mea- 
surement possesses, it may be in- 
ferred, that the decrease of heat for 
the greatest heights to which we can 
attain, is not far from uniform ; but 
that the rate for any particular case 
must be determined by observation, 
though the average in our climate may 
be stated at one degree for 270 feet 
of perpendicular ascent. Lagrange 
thinks, that the hypothesis of a uni- 
form decrease of neat is the most 
conformable to appearances, (See 
Mem . de Berlin , 1772, wige 206, rec.) 
Euler, in the same Memoirs, for 
1754, considers an harmonical pro- 
gression as the most probable. If 
the only cause of the diminution of 
temperature was the distance from 
the earth, and if we adroit that 
there is no current of air setting per- 
pendicularly upwards, the diminu- 
tion of temperature would follow the 
inverse ratio of the distance from the 
centre of the earth. ( Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Voi. 
VI. page 365.) Leslie, in the notes to 
hiB Geometry, has given a formula 
by which we can determine the tem- 
perature of the air at any distance 
from the earth, when the height of 
the mercury in the barometer is 
known. Thus, let the height of the 


column of mercury at the lower of 
two stations be b, that at the up- 
per station /3, and call the diminu- 
tion of temperature d, in degrees 
of the centigrade thermometer; then 

d=^-3 ^ich nearly a- 

grees with observation. 

With respect to the law of tem- 
perature of the earth at different 
depths below the surface, Poisson, 
in a memoir read to the Academy of 
Sciences December 31, 1822, re- 
marks, that “ The exterior temper- 
ature changes with the latitude ; but 
we find that, by reason of the mag- 
nitude of the earth's radius, this va- 
riation has no sensible influence upon 
the law of temperatures below the 
surface, provided the distance from 
the surface is very small with re- 
spect to the radius, which is the case 
at all depths where observations have 
been made. This remark is due to 
Laplace : it shows that this variation 
of the heat, dependent on the lati- 
tude, has no influence on the law of 
the decrease of periodic inequali- 
ties, either decimal or annual, nor 
upon the instant of their maximum, 
at different depths. The exterior 
temperature varies also from local 
circumstances, so that it sometimes 
rises to very different degrees in 
places situated at small distances ; 
but this species of variation has an 
effect upoh the law of interior tem- 

E erature, and it follows, that the 
eat which exists at any determined 
depth, depends not only on that 
which has place at the surface of this 
vertical, but also on the temperatures 
of the circumjacent points, even at 
distances greater than those depths." 

It having been proved, then, by 
observation, that the density of our 
atmosphere diminishes as we ascend, 
and that the cold increases very near- 
ly as the density of the atmosphere 
decreases ; we can, hence, easily de- 
termine the density of the atmos- 
phere of the planet Mercury, so that 
the temperature of Mercury may be 
the same as at the earth's surface ; 
for we have only to find the density 
of our atmosphere at an altitude, 
when the heat is one seventh of the 
heat at the earth's surface, and with 
such an atmosphere the temperature 
at the surface of Mercury will be the 
same as at the surface of the earth. 
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It is obvious, that a few anomalies 
will take place, on account of the 
axis of Mercury not having the same 
inclination as the earth's axis to the 
plane of the ecliptic— his quicker or 
slower motion on his axis — nis swift- 
er motion in his orbit round the sun, 
&c. ; all of which will produce small 
deviations from perfect accuracy. 
With respect to Uranus, we must de- 
termine tne density of an atmosphere 
that would retain heat sufficient to 
preserve a temperature 360 times 
greater than that at the earth's sur- 
face, and 6uch an atmosphere would 
preserve, at the surface of Uranus, a 
temperature equal to that at the 
earth's surface. The philosopher 
will easily perceive, that though 
these determinations, which may, 
without any difficulty, be applied to 
all the other planets in our system, 
are not perfectly correct, they are, 
nevertheless, sufficiently so for the 
purpose we have in view, which is 
only to show, that the temperature of 
all the planets, notwithstanding their 
different distances from the sun, may 
still be very nearly the same as the 
temperature of our globe. 

Astronomers have doubted whether 
some of the planets have atmospheres 
at all ; but from the recent discove- 
ries in chemistry, and other branches 
of Natural Philosophy, it is now well 
known, that no large mass of matter, 
of any kind, which is subject to the 
action of the sun’s rays, could pos- 
sibly exist without an atmosphere 
being formed around it as a necessary 
consequence of such action, without, 
in any wav, adverting to the use of 
an atmosphere to the inhabitants of 
those bodies. 

With respect to the heights to 
which the atmospheres ascend, we 
must observe, that, “ in proportion 
as the atmospheric fluid is raised 
above the surface of any body, it be- 
comes thinner, in consequence of its 
elasticity, which dilates it in pro- 
portion as it is less compressed. If 
the particles of its surface were per- 
fectly elastic, it would continually 
extend itself, and, finally, would dis- 
sipate itself into infinite space. It 
is necessary, then, that the atmosphe- 
ric fluid diminish in a greater pro- 
portion than the weight which com- 
presses it, in order that there may 
exist a state of rarity, in which it 
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may be without elasticity, and in 
this state it should be at the surface 
of the atmosphere ." — ( Laplace S$ s- 
itme dn Monde . ) Hence it is ob- 
vious, that the atmospheres of all the 
planets have a finite exu^t; because, 
if air consists of ultimate particles, 
the divisibility of which has a Emit, 
the atmosphere must have a finite 
extent, for it cannot expand beyond 
the distance at which the force of 
gravity upon a single particle is equal 
to the resistance arising from the re- 
pulsive force of the medium. If the 
expansion of any atmosphere were 
unlimited, the same kind of matter 
would pervade all space, and the sun, 
and all the planets, would have this 
matter condensed around them in 

a uantities, dependent on the force of 
heir respective attractions, which 
Dr Wollaston and Laplace have 
both shown is not the case. 


CLERICAL ANATHEMAS AGAINST 
THEATRICAL AMUSEMENTS. 
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MR EDITOR, 

The " sin and danger" of Thea- 
trical Amusements has, with a cer- 
tain class of shallow, but well-rocan- 
ing zealots, been long a favourite 
topic of declamation. Men inca- 
pable of relishing innocent pleasure 
themselves, naturally enough grudge 
it to others ; and such is the perrem? 
selfishness of human nature, that we 
are but too apt to condemn, as un- 
moral, those gratifications in which 
we cannot participate, and to despise 
as worthless those accomplishments 
which we do not possess. Conceit 
and vanity but too often blind mm 
to the real motives of their conduct; 
and, unwilling to ascribe their j*p- 
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dices and antipathies to the true 
use, they form a compromise with 
eir self-love, and try to persuade 
e world, what they have perhaps 
rsuaded themselves, that that which 
tualiy springs from mortified pride, 
nscious inferiority, or morcscness 
temper, is the emanation of prin- 
ple, the result of patient and ho- 
st inquiry, or the suggestion of su- 
•rior purity of character and cner- 
j of ruind. Hence we not unfre- 
lently find men, cast in so rough a 
ould, and cursed with such rugged- 
;ss of disposition, and such unbend- 
gand bearish habits, as to unfit 
tem for mingling in polite company, 
shining in conversation, — pretena- 
g to despise and undervalue those 
tiies morales which add so inex- 
•esaibly to the grace and charm of 
tdal intercourse, and assuming a 
ngularity of appearance, an abrupt- 
?ss and vulgarity of manner, a 
ulcnes3 of conduct and expression, 
id an uncharitable and harsh me- 
lod of judging, upon the strength 
f which they hope to pass current 
i the world, as men whose hearts 
id minds are emancipated from its 
ageant* and its vanities, and in 
horn censoriousness may be allow- 
1 to pass for rigid virtue, and the 
ilky gloom of monkish intolerance 
e mistaken for “ pure and undefiled 
digion.” But, in the meanwhile, 
le world are not deceived ; and sin- 
ularity is soon found to be no proof 
f genius, rudeness no mark of su- 
eriority, intolerance and bigotry no 
ifallible tests of religion. Men, 
lerefore, who, from their own inap- 
tude to receive innocent gratifica- 
on, condemn all lawful amusements 
s vicious in their character, and 
angerous in their tendency, are sure 
> be despised, if they are suspected 
f hypocrisy, and pitied if they are 
ncere : in the one case, their decla- 
ratory expostulations are fruitless, 
ecause they are believed to be bol- 
»w and disingenuous ; in the other, 
ecause they flow from a narrow and 
intracted mind, conceited of its own 
ttle views, ignorant of “ the sys- 
sm of life," and inflamed by zeal 
rithout knowledge. 

1 have been led to make these ob- 
Trations by accidentally learning, 
lat a clergyman of the church of 
Ingland has lately, from tjie pulpit, 


pronounced a furious anathema a- 
gainst Theatrical Amusements, and 
endeavoured toahow, with what suc- 
cess your readers will soon be ena- 
bled to judge, that no man can be 
a Christian r\ ho frequents the play - 
k mse ! The Reverend Gentleman to 
whom f alludeis Mr Best, minister of 
St James’s church, Sheffield ; and as, 
by the favour of a friend, 1 have 

E rocured a copy of his sermon, which 
as made muen noise in the North 
of England, and called forth a great 
deal of criticism, good, bad, and in- 
different, 1 shall take the liberty to 
lay before your readers a short view 
of the Reverend Gentleman’s argu- 
ment, to which the praise of no- 
velty is at least due ; endeavouring, 
as 1 go along, to point out the nar- 
rowness, illiberality, and fallacy of 
the views which he, with so much 
misplaced earnestness, pressed upon 
his audience. 

In the first place, I think the or- 
easion on which this sermon was 
preached totally unworthy of being 
chosen by a minister of the Church 
of England, and such as cannot but, 
in some degree, lessen the dignity 
which ought over to belong to the 
ministrations of the pulpit. It was 
(I almost blush while I state it) on 
the opening of the Sheffield Theatre 
in October last. Could Mr Best find 
no other season but this to assail 
dramatic representations ? Why did 
he delay till the evil was in a man- 
ner done, which he sought so ear- 
nestly to prevent? Why did he de- 
scend, as it were, into the arena, a- 
gainst a company of strolling play- 
ers, and lessen the dignity of nis sa- 
cred function by this unworthy, this 
inglorious competition ? Had the 
election of such a moment not some- 
thing of the air of persecution, and of 
an attempt to crush the poor players, 
by the weight of his authority rather 
than that of his argument ; and to 
try how far his dictum would weigh 
with his parishioners against their 
natural love of what 1 take leave to 
think a rational, innocent, and there- 
fore not unchristian amusement? 
Was it not more like preaching at the 
players, than against theatrical re- 
presentation ? And in a more world- 
ly and prudential point of view, was 
it wise, was it judicious, to fix upon 
a time when such an attack could 
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hardly fail to create a reaction in fa- 
vour of those vnhappi/ and vicious 
ininions of pleasure whose trade he 
wished to suppress, and whom the 
unseasonableness and exacerbation 
of the onset might induce the more 
generous part of his hearers, for that 
very reason, to take under their more 
immediate protection ? Persecution 
in any shape, whether physical, 
moral, or legal, invariably defeats 
its object. Detesting, as I do from 
the very bottom of my soul, the 
principles and publications of the 
Hunts, the Hones, and the Carliles, 

I am still one of those who disap- 
ve of the prosecutions which have 
n instituted against them ; not be- 
cause those prosecutions were wrong 
in themselves, but because they have 
spread far and wide the corruption 
they were piously meant to suppress, 
— because they have given greater 
extension and activity to the princi- 

£ le of evil, — because, in short, they 
ave engendered a vicious curiosity, 
and been the means of dissemina- 
ting through the land a moral pes- 
tilence, which, but for this ill-star- 
red zeal of repression, might have 
slumbered innocuous in congenial 
obscurity. Now I appeal to Mr Best 
himself, if he has not, in a lesser de- 
gree, produced the very same effect, 
and if the result of his ill-judged at- 
tack has not been to crowd the Shef- 
field Theatre beyond almost all for- 
mer precedent? But when, it may 
and probably will be asked, could 
Mr Best more properly warn his au- 
dience against “ the sin and danger” 
of theatrical amusements than at the 
time at which such amusements were 
about to commence ? To this I an- 
swer, by repeating my decided con- 
viction, that neither Prynne nor Col- 
lier, though they were to rise from 
the dead, could persuade a man, at 
the door of the Theatre, not to en- 
ter, were he so inclined ; and that a 
wise moralist, whose object was to 
reclaim men from indulging in pro- 
fane, sinful, and unchristian plea- 
sures, would not, and ought not to 
wait till the moment of gratification 
had arrived. — But let me proceed to 
the sermon itself. 

Mr Best has chosen his Text from 
Dcut. xxiii. 21, “ When thou shall 
vow a vow unto the Lord tin/ God , 
thou shalt not slack to pay it ,* for 
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the Lord thy God trill surely re- 
quire it of thee , and it would be jni| 
in thee : and the substance of the 
argument which he has diluted over 
fifteen pages is this : — Christians an? 
devoted to God in baptism when 
their godfathers and godmothers in- 
cur certain vows in their behalf, a* 
to renounce the devil and all bi» 
works, the pomp and vain-glory at 
the world, — to believe the articles of 
the Christian Faith, — and to wall; 
in God's commandments all the days 
of their life. At confirmation, the*? 
vows are transferred from the surety 
to the principal, who thereby be- 
comes solemnly pledged to the belief 
and practice of the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of our holy faith. But frequent - 
ing the Theatre is eontrary both to the 
doctrines and precepts of Christian v- 
ty: Ergo, all persons addicted to the 
crime of play-going have violated 
their vows to God, and are unwor- 
thy of the name of true believers ! 
This is the whole argument, strip! 
of the garnish with which it is set 
forth ; and truly if this be any thing 
like a fair specimen of Episcopalian 
logic, I must say, however formidable 
it may look at Sheffield, that it has 
not much in it which would long 
puzzle the hard head and keen anj3 
lysis of a Scotch Metaphysician. j 
In the first place, Mr Beat assumes 
the very point to be proved , namelj,| 
that the Theatre is a sink of vice 
and immorality, where Religion is 
scoffed at. Vice garnished forth in the, 
gayest and most seducing colours, and 
stimulants administered to our evil 
and inflammable passions ; is short, 
one of “ the works of the devil," 
which all Christians have vowed for 
ever to resist and renounce. Now, 
it is perfectly obvious, that, as a mere 
assumption, this is not entitled to any 
answer : for surely proof ought tego 
before condemnation ; and it became 
Mr Best, in candour and is truth, 
before he constructed his fo rmi da ble 
syllogism, to have shown that the 
major proposition included die mi- 
nor, and tnat the latter rented on a 
better foundation than his simple af- 
firmative, which, however r espect a b le 
per se, can weigh as nothing in an 
argument. Nor will it aid his causa 
to admit, which I roost readily 4% 
that time has been when the Tnaslir 
in this coqptry teas all that be has dr* 
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bribed it. The point at issue, how- 
ter, is not what the Theatre was, 
lit what it now is ; not whether the 
me has been when the licentious 
ramas of Dryden or Congreve were 
iterated and applauded ; but whe- 
ler the Theatre, as now conducted, 
s a place where modesty may find 
self safe — where pleasure is made 
ibservient to usefulness — where no- 
te and generous sentiments are in- 
llcated — where the laws of poetical 
tstice are observed in the triumph 

I virtue and the detection and pu- 
iihment of vice — where the manners 
f the age may be improved without 
ijury to its morals — where the mir- 
>r is held up to Nature, in which 
rery man may see reflected a por- 
on of his own character, and may 
s driven, by the force of ridicule, to 
tendon vices which had resisted all 
le power and importunity of more 
jrect and formal instruction. Now, 
it can be made to appear that this 
the case, and that the Reverend 
entleman before us has described the 
heatre, not According to his know- 
dge (for he seems to have none on 
»e subject,) or according to fact, but 
wording to his own fancy, and as 
suited the temporary purpose he 
id in view; it is clear tnat his rea- 
ming (if it may be dignified with 
ich a title) must fall to the ground, 
-that he has represented as criminal 
id unchristian what is not only in- 
dent, but useful, — and that, in the 
armth of his zeal against theatri- 
d amusements, he has affirmed 
ithout proof, condemned without 
iquiry, and endeavoured to injure, 
i the eyes of his parishioners, and 
far as his influence would extend, 
number of persons whose only 

ime was contributing their mite to 
ie sum- total of “ harmless plea- 
ire." 

Dramatic representation consists 
‘ three parts ; the music, the seen- 
y or decoration, and the poetry ; 
id it is by the combination of three 
the principal arts that it so power- 

II y charms and delights. But Mr 
&st is surely not Quaker enough 

proscribe music and painting, or 
riously to teach that a man violates 
s vows by listening to the “ peal- 
s’* mellow notes of an organ, or by 
swing a Rembrandt or a Titian, 
iking this for granted, therefore, 


we must look for the immorality or 
irrcligion which he so loudly anathe- 
matises in the play itself ; in the ex- 
hibition of character and passion con- 
tained in the fable which the poet 
has imagined, and to which the mu- 
sic and the decorations are only 
auxiliary accompaniments. Now a 
play (1 mean a good one ; for 1 
would be as forward to damn a bad 
one as the reverend preacher) is a 
representation of human characters, 
acting under the dominion of certain 
passions, in pursuit of a certain end. 
Abstractedly considered, it cannot, 
therefore, be in any degree more 
criminal to view the copy, than it is 
to study the original,-r-to witness the 
mimic representation of the play- 
house, than to inspect the mighty 
drama of human life, in which, how- 
ever, we are placed in the double 
capacity of spectators and actors. But 
bad men are represented on the stage* 
True, and bad men are also exhibited 
in the daily intercourse of life ; and 
1 dare say Mr Best knows not a few 
to whom that description will apply. 
But, does it follow tnat he must be- 
come bad himself because wicked 
men are living and acting around 
him? This would, indeed, be a 
strange conclusion. Let us see, how- 
ever, how the case stands with the 
theatre. And here it must be plain, 
that theatrical representation posses- 
ses one great and prominent advan- 
tage over real life, in which we so 
often see virtue and vice, as far as 
external circumstances are consider- 
ed, exchange places ; the latter not 
merely appropriating the rewards due 
to the former, but frequently lording 
it in all the insolence of triumph, 
and forcing good men to look forward 
to another state of being, where retri- 
butive justice shall ultimately take 
effect, and the disproportions and 
anomalies that prevail in this world 
he compensated and rectified. Hav- 
ing his characters and his fable at his 
entire command, the Dramatist, on 
the contrary, anticipates the conclu- 
sion of philosophy ; proportions good 
and evO according to a more accurate 
scale of merit and demerit; shows 
that the triumph of vice is precarious 
and temporary ; while honour, inte^ 
grity, and truth, entail ultimate and 
enduring happiness ; and exhibits the 
confusion, shame, and remorse, which 
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are the inseparable concomitants of 
that villany which never fails in the 
end to be detected and exposed. Who, 
that witnesses the fate of the Lotha- 
rios and Lovelaces, would desire to 
run their gay and profligate career ? 
What man in his senses would buy 
the feverish and poisoned pleasures 
of such men at the hazard of being 
hurled into the gulf of infamy, and 
shame, and misery, which their 
crimes have prepared for them ? But 
it will be said, that these men are 
represented as possessing some quali- 
ties, as courage and generosity, which 
are the natural objects of love, and 
that we are in danger of sympathis- 
ing too deeply with their fate. No 
objection can be imagined more un- 
tenable or absurd. We sympathise 
with a thief at the gallows : but does 
this create any disposition to steal in 
the mind of him who was not a thief 
before ? No man, however profligate, 
is destitute of some good qualities. 
Naked incarnate iniquity neither ex- 
ists in the world nor would be endur- 
ed on the stage. But cannot we 
strike a fair and equitable balance 
between the good and the evil ? and 
docs not truth demand that we 
should be as ready to allow the one 
as to condemn the other ? This is the 
rule of moral judgment, by which 
we estimate the characters of men in 
the business and conduct of life ; and 
surely there can be no reason why 
the same rule should not apply to 
the fictitious characters of the drama. 

But there is another consideration 
of great importance, which the ene- 
mies of dramatic representations 
either wilfully pretermit, or igno- 
rantly overlook ; and that is, that 
the main impression is produced by 
the catastrophe, — the great centre to 
which all the characters and incidents 
of the piece necessarily converge ; 
and if ikat be according to the strict 
rules of poetical justice, it is as clear 
as any such conclusion can possibly 
be, that the whole piece must be fa- 
vourable to virtue. Take, for exam- 
ple, the tragedy of George Barnwell , 
and let any man, who has seen it re- 
presented, dispassionately ask his own 
mind, whether a thousand homilies 
would place before the eyes of the 
lower ranks of society, in such vivid 
and impressive colours, the deplora- 
ble consequences that result to young 


meq from consorting with females 
such characters as Millwood. Soii 
pressed were the public with this efi 
viction, that formerly, when Gc r 
Barnwell was represented cn t 
London boards, the doors of t 
theatres were thrown open at a i 
duccd price, that the apprentices 
shop-keepers and artizans mig 
thereby have an opportunity of it 
ceiving a lesson — which it was iv. 
to impossible they should ever forp 
— " to renounce the devil and all l 
works !*' 

Nothing is so easy as to pronoun 
sweeping censure or condemns:^ 
This is but too common a praeti 
with angry controversialists ana hi 
theologians. It is only whin 1 
bring these fulminations to the test 
close examination, that their u 
charitableness as well as tbeir injs 
tice appears. Mr Best tells us, tfc 
in the theatre iS false principles I 
inculcated— licentious scenes exhit] 
ed — prophane and unchaste langur 
used — vice represented as nxrc gv* 
—religion ridiculed and he «!« 
“ here are to be found all those el 
communications, which tend to cn 
rupt virtuous principles and to <j 
prave the mind." Verily these i 
bitter words, and were their truth 
apparent as the dogmatical hars| 
hood with which they are uttep 
the cause of the theatre wouJd 
hopeless. But where is the prod 
A sentence at once so sweeping a 
damnatory ought not surely to hi 
been pronounced upon slight groum 
A great majority of this nation i 
favourable to dramatic represent 
tions ; and of that majority mai 
might be pointed out as virtuous, 
ious, and as learned as Mr Jtei 
urely the opinions of such men a 
entitled to some consideration, su 
ought not to be anathematised | 
damnable heresies, upon the mere d 
turn of a country parson, ho wever rj 
spectable. If we look back to the la 
century, we find that these ©panel 
were held and maintained by mat 
whose writings have contributed 
promote the cause of “ pure and ui 
defiled religion,’* while the purity I 
their lives proclaimed its influence! 
their heart. Tillotaon waa decide 
ly favourable to theatrical repress 
tation ; and his authority wan son 
thing. On the same side were Wi 
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burton, Hurd,andothers, whom, after 
these, it would be almost useless to 
name. Need I mention the inimitable 
author of Cato, or the venerable, il- 
lustrious, and fervently-pious John- 
son, a man of all others the least dis- 
posed, either by temper or by prin- 
ciple, to countenance whatever tend- 
ed to compromise the great and 
paramount interests of morality and 
religion, — a man who condescended 
to write for the stage, and who, in 
no recorded instance of life, (if we 
may trust the minute fidelity of Bos- 
well,) ever, by his conduct or other- 
wise, gave reason to believe that he 
considered it in any the smallest de- 
gree dangerous to the morals or reli- 
gion of the community. Against the 
authority of such examples, what 
does Mr Best produce ? Why, liter- 
ally nothing but his own ifse dixit : 
and so strongly does he feel the in- 
sufficiency of that, that a little after 
be says, with great naivete, to be 
sure, * 4 It may be said, I affirm with - 
out proof; but, mv dear brethren, 
there needs no proof where the fact ia 
notorious — there is a general and po- 
pular knowledge to which 1 may con- 
fidently appeal/’ As to the “ confi- 
dence” of this “ appeal,” I shall not 
dispute it ,* it is the sole and only 
resource of him who u affirms” with- 
out proof : as to the f( notoriety” of 
the ts facts” charged in this ecclesi- 
astical indictment, I deny it, and 
maintain, that it cannot be assumed, 
not merely ,f without proof,” but in 
the face of it : and as to a “ general 
and popular knowledge of these 
things, it amounts to nothing more 
than an “ appeal” to the passions 
and prejudices of the multitude in 
favour of that whioh ought to have 
rested on the solid substruction of 
u notorious facts.” 

But, farther : Mr Best has either 
read plays (I do not suppose he has 
ever been ia a Theatre) or he has 
not. If he have, pifey how, in a mo- 
ral or religious poifit of view, does 
be differ from tne ipan who has seen 
diem represented, except in deriving 
i pleasure equally culpable, but less 
nteuse ? If he nave not, what can 
ie know or decide in the matter ? 
[n the former case, he has so far com- 
nitted the very sin against which 
ie s o rashly hurls eternal damna- 
ion : in the latter, he knows nothing 

VOL. XI. 


of the subject on which he has de- 
claimed with such measureless “ con- 
fidence,” and deserves not to be lis- 
tened to for a moment. This is in- 
deed the argumenium ad hominem , 
but it places him between the horns 
of a dilemma : he may take himself 
off as he best can. 

He asks, “ Would our Saviour 
have frequented the theatre ?** I an- 
swer, I cannot tell, there never hav- 
ing been any theatre established in 
the land of Judea. But we know our 
Saviour went to a marriage, which is 
generally a scene of mirth, festivity, 
and song ; and converted water into 
wine for the use of the guests, and to 
encourage their innocent hilarity; 
from which we may infer, that ne 
w as no enemy to whatever tended to 
soothe and renovate the mind, and to 

g ladden life, without encroaching on 
be duty which we owe to God, to our 
neighbour, and ourselves. His reli- 
gion was essentially calculated to pro- 
mote cheerfulness and benevolence, 
and denied to its disciples nothing 
which could add to their happiness 
without impairing their virtue. Mr 
Best seems to be of a different opi- 
nion ; and imagines, that when he has 
girt sackcloth about his loins, and put 
ashes on his head, he has in some de- 
gree established a claim to the king- 
dom of heaven. In this spirit no 
says, if theatrical amusements are as 
contrary to every part of Christian 
Faith, as to every part of Christian 
Practice.” Now, when Mr Best 
points out to me a single doctrine or 
recept of the New Testament which 
violate by going to witness, for ex- 
ample, the representation of Cato, 
Hamlet, Coriolanus, or Macbeth, I 
shall be of his opinion— but not till 
then. 

(t The primitive Christians, how- 
ever, rejected the stage entirely/* 
Can Mr Best wonder at this? Or 
has he forgotten the combats of gla- 
diators, and the wanton slaughter of 
animal* for public sport, which every 
msn, woman, and cnild, of the pre- 
sent day, would have <( rejected” 
and shunned as well as the t( primi- 
tive Christians?” Mr Best might 
very successfully expose the shock- 
ing brutality of Spanish bull-baiting ; 
but what, I would ask, has that to 
do with the question at issue on the 
present occasion ? He might as well 
4 T 
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The Tombs 

have read a lecture on FalstafF s men 
iu buckram. 

With the same perverse and igno- 
rant misapplication of facts, he had 
previously told us, that the “ time has 
been in England, when a theatre was 
generally felt to be a great public 
evil — wnen Bishops and Clergy de- 
nounced such amusements from their 
pulpits, (as Mr Best has done,) and 
were thought to be fulfilling a most 
important and bounden duty, (as Mr 
Best also, no doubt, thinks he was 
doing,) — and when the city of Lon- 
don, through its Magistrates, petition- 
ed the Queen and her Privy Council 
to thrust the players out of the City, 
and to pull down all play-houses 
within their liberties, which accord- 
ingly was effected! ! Io Paean ! 
These were glorious days indeed ! 
There have, however, been various 
times in England — times when the 
reformed religion itself was declared 
to be a great “ public evil," and when 
Mr Best, hail ne lived then, might 
have had the honour of earning the 
crown of martyrdom in Sraithfield — 
times when the Church and State were 
overthrown by the successful rebel- 
lion of furibund fanatics, and an un- 
fortunate and accomplished prince 
bowed “ his anointed head" to the 
axe of treason — times when liberty 
of conscience was denied, and a re- 
ligion attempted to be forced on the 
people which they abhorred — times, 
in snort, which we should point back 
to as a warning, rather than hold 
forth as fit to be revived or imitated 
in an enlightened and liberal age. It 
is nothing to the point, that the thea- 
tre was corrupt ; — so was the govern- 
ment ; — and both have experienced 
the salutary influence of the progress 
of knowledge, and the diffusion of a 
more just and enlarged philosophy ; 
and for the same reason that the one 
has become more free, more equal, 
and more just, the other has become 
more refined, and better calculated 
to attain the great object of its insti- 
tution — making rational and intellec- 
tual amusement the vehicle of plea- 
sant and useful instruction. 

I have reserved for the conclusion 
of this letter an extract which l am 
sure none of your readers can peruse 
without astonishment, if not disgust ; 
— it is as follows : — “ We are told, 
that it was 4 practice in some hea- 


of Plata*. 

then countries, for parents to bring 
their infant children to the temple of 
Moloch, and themselves to cast them 
into the burning arms of the idol. 
Do you shudder at suck unnatural 
barbarity? Oh, it was mercy to their 
children , compared with the conduct of 
those parents who lead their children 
into tne polluting , infectious wicked- 
ness of a theatre : the one only killed 
the body ; you are doing your part 
towards Icilliug both body and soul in 
hell — you are laying up for vouroelves 
and for them the bitterest languish." 
Shades of Prynne and Collier ! if 
any of the passions of this world are 
felt in the next, well may you envy 
this finishing touch ! for even in 
your “ days of nature," you never 
dared so lofty a flight. Damnation, 
it is true, you dealt about with do 
sparing hand, and you did it with 
vigour, if not with grace ; but to re- 
present deliberate murder, and that, 
too, of innocent and helpless infants, 
as less criminal in the eyes of God 
than carrying them to witness m sce- 
nic exhibition, by which, as they know 
little, they can hardly be injured, 
was reserved for your still more fear- 
less successor, the Uistriomasti s of 
Sheffield! 

Your's, with esteem, 

T. F. Careless. 
Edinburgh , Nov. 28 , 1822 . 


THE TOMBS OT PLAT ALA. 

From a Painting by Mr ITiflJ-'su. 

Alt D there they sleep ! — the men wbosteod 
In arms before th’ exulting sun. 

And bath'd their spears in Persian blood. 
And taught the earth how Freedom migfci 
be won. # 

They sleep !— tl»* Olympic wreaths are 
dead ; 

Th’ Athenian lyres are hush’d and gone; 
The Dorian voice of song is fled — 
Slumber, ye mighty ! slumber deep fy oo . 

They sleep ! — and seems not afl around 
As hallow’d unto Glory’s tomb? , 

Silence is on the battle-ground, 

The heavens are loaded with a breathless 
gloom. 

And stars are watching on tbor heigh*,' 
But dimly seen through mist and dead* 
And still and solemn is the figh t 
Which folds the plain, as with a gUnmer. 
ing shroud. 
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And thou, pate Night-Quean ! hen thy 
beams 

Arc not as those the shepherd loves. 

Nor look they down on shining streams. 
By Naiads haunted, in the laurel-groves ; 

Thou seest no pastoral hamlet sleep. 

In shadowy quiet, midst its lines ; 

No temple gleaming on the steep. 

Through the grey olives, or the mountain* 
pines; 

But o’er a dim and boundless waste, 

Thy rays, e’en like a tomb-lamp’s, brood, 
When man’s departed steps are traced. 
But by his dust, amidst the solitude. 

Ami be it thus !-— What slave shall tread 
O’er Freedom’s ancient battle-plains ? 
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Let desalts map tha glorious dead, 

When their bright land sits weeping o’er 
her chains. 

Here, where the Persian clarion rung. 
And where the Spartan sword flash’d high, 
And where the Pecan strains were sung 
By those who crown’d the Bowl of Liberty • ; 

Here should no voice, no sound be beard, 
Until the bonds of Greece be riven. 

Save of the leader’s charging word, 

Or the shrill trumpet pealing up through 
heaven ! 

Rest in your silent homes, ye brave ! 

No vines festoon your lonely tree f , 

No harvests o'er your war-field wave, 

Till rushing winds proclaim the laud is free ! 


On the View QjDeipiu. 


ON THE VIEW OF DELPHI. 

By the same Artist . 

There have been bright and glorious pageants here. 

Where now grey stones and moss-grown columns lie; 

There have been words, which earth grew pale to hear. 

Breath'd from the cavern's misty chambers nigh : 

There have been voices, through the sunny sky. 

And the pine- woods, their choral hymn-notes sending ; 

And reeds and lyres, their Dorian melody. 

With incense-clouds around the Temple blending, 

And throngs, with laurel boughs, before the Altar bending. 

There have been treasures of the seas and isles 
Brought to the Day-god's now-forsaken throne ; 

Thunders have peal'd along the rock-defiles 
When the far-echoing battle-horn made known 
That foes were on their way ! The deep wind’s motn 
Hath chill’d the invader's heart with secret fear. 

And from the sybil-grottoes, wild and lone. 

Storms have gone forth, which, in their fierce career. 

From his bold hand have struck the banner and the spear. 

The shrine hath sunk ! — But thou unchanged art there 
Mount of the voice and vision 1 robed with dreams ! 

Unchanged, and rushing through the radiant air. 

With thy dark- waving pines, and sparkling streams. 

And all thy founts of song ! — their bright course teems 
With inspiration yet ; and each dim haze 
Or golden clond, which floats around thee, seems 
As with its mantle veiling from our gaze 
The mysteries of the past, the gods of elder days. 

Away, vain phantasies ! doth less of power 
Dwell round thy summit, or thy cliffs invest. 

Though in deep stillness now the ruin’s flower 
Waves o'er the mouldering pillars on thy breast ? 

Lift through the free blue neav'ns thine arrowy crest ! 

Let the great rocks their Solitude regain ! 

No Delphian lyres now break tby noontide rest 
With their full chords: — but silent be the strain ! 

Thou hast a mightier voice to speak the Eternal's reign ! 

• The Bowl of Liberty, an allusion to the ceremonies with which the anniversary 
f the bottle of Platcra was anciently celebrated. 

•f A single tree appears in Mr Williams’ impressive picture. 
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No. 11. 


It is distressing to think how 
much valuable time is lost in this 
world, owing to the vast multiplicity 
of objects, amongst which one may 
chooBe, from the choice of a wife, nr 
a profession, to that of a walking- 
stick, or a box of bon s tons. There is, 
indeed, much more time wasted from 
this circumstance than appears at 
first sight. One awakes in the morn- 
ing, and immediately the difficulty 
of choosing commences. One may 
either get up, or be still ; and if the 
latter be decided upon, one may either 
take a book, or another nap ; and I 
will venture to say, that nineteen 
persons out of twenty lose at least 
half an hour in this way every morn- 
ing. The moment one gets out of 
bed, difficulties accumulate ; for, 
every one of the ten or dosen things 
one puts on the body, is an object of 
choice, and consequently of perplexity 
and delay. It would be endless to 
mention the numerous occasions upon 
which this difficulty occurs during 
the day ; shall one take a walk, or a 
book — where shall the walk be? 
which shall the book be ? and the 
latter of these is sometimes so diffi- 
cult to decide upon, that I have of- 
ten seen the whole time that was to 
have been spent .in reading, wasted 
through the difficulty of choosing a 
subject. One of the roost prolific 
sources of this perplexity, is to be 
found in shopping, that never-end- 
ing employment of the ladies. A 
lady goes to purchase ribbons, or silk 
handkerchiefs, or a ring, perhaps : — 
immediately the shop counter is co- 
vered with ribbons aud silk handker- 
chiefs, of every possible variety of 
colour, pattern, size, and fashion. 
'What overwhelming difficulties are 
presented to the purchaser ! — it seems 
almost impossible to choose. What 
a very sweet colour this ribbon has ! 
— but the shade of that other one Is 
more delicate. Don't you think this 
pattern prettier than either? Bnt 
look here; this is the newest, Mr 

says — Italian green — quite the 

fashion ; and, in short, the lady 
either makes the worst purchase she 
could have made, or purchases no- 
thing at all, because the cannot de- 


cide. 1 cannot pass over the per- 
plexities of a dinner-table to an epi- 
cure ; they are painful beyond de- 
scription. Only s uppose, for a mo- 
ment, there should be turbot and 
sole, red-legged partridges and black 
cock, to choose among. What is to 
be done? It is not as in a shop, where 
one may lean with his elbow upon 
the counter, and muse quietly upon 
the various objects before him ; if one 
doesn’t determine instantly, it may 
be too late ! — the sole, or partridges, 
may be eaten up. Sometimes the 
epicure takes one, in the intention of 
having a piece of the other after- 
wards ; ana eats the first so fitst, is 
case the other should be gone, that 
he swallows it almost without tasting 
it ; and when be comes to taste the 
other, he finds himself amply pamdt- 
ed for his gluttony, by discovering 
that he has hurried over a good thing, 
to have leisure to eat a bad. And I 
now, Sir, having mentioned a few of 
those things in which a multiplicity 
of objects to choose among produces 
perplexity and delay, I must add to 
the list one more, which is. writing 
a paper for a magazine, of which this 
individual paper you are now read- 
ing is an illustration. 

After having spent the evening sit- 
ting at the work-table of a French 
family, improving myself in the lan- 
guage, and acquiring a knowledge of 
French character, of which a bkter 
specimen could not be afibrded dun 
in the active and benevolent mind, 
and intelligent conversation of the 
matron, and in the good sense, in- 
formation, sweetness, and modesty of 
her daughter, 1 returned to my 
apartment about half past eleven, 
and feeling no inclination to (deep, 1 
sat down at my table, replemsiied 
my inkhorn, laid some papa before 
me, and taking a pen in ray hand, de- 
termined to write an article far Mr 
Constable's Edinburgh Magazine; 
but here the grand difficulty 1 have 
already considered pre se n t e d itself. 
What should the subject be? The 
French, of course, — Paris. Bwt 

what of the French? — what of Pa- 
ris ? — and I laid down my pen to 
consider. Numerous subjects imme- 
diately occurred to me; the mw, 
and affability, and politeness of 
women ; the vanity and iminearilp 
of the men : it was a pleasant cnonfgr 
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ben*, but too well kuown to say any 
king new upon. The tasteful dresses 
f the ladies, opposed to those of tile 
aen ; that, too, seemed a thread-bore 
ubject. French politeness, French 
ookery, French music, dancing, 
minting, occurred to me one after 
be other ; they were all good sub- 
lets, but none of them suited my 
rarae of mind. 1 would consider 
hem by and by* French morality ! 
-what a field ! — here 1 paused, 
rasped my pen more firmly, and laid 
be paper even before me ; the French 
tave been injured, 1 said to myself, 
nd I'll vindicate them, — and so 1 
hall ; but the subject was too im- 
portant to sit dowu to then, and se- 
tuired thought. In short, it was 
worthy of an octavo volume, in which 
hape it shall speedily appear ; so I 
dismissed it for the time, only pul- 
ing down this reflection, that if the 
English desire to be celebrated a- 
voad, for that high morality which 
hey lay claim to at home, their na- 
ion must be represented by a differ- 
nt description of persons from those 
vho at present deluge the continent, 
had, therefore, found no subject, 
o 1 lifted my eyes from the paper, 
nd directed them towards the wall, 
rhich is adorned with three very 
•retty engravings. La Belle Suisse, 
* Jeune Grecque, and La Coquette 
‘hpagnole. A-propos, I said to my- 
eu ; | ahall write of Parisian women ; 
•at jl second glance at the engrav- 
ugs convinced me that that was im- 
possible. The faces had neither of 
hem the expression of the Parisian ; 
nd if my thoughts were to be guid- 
d by the beautiful faces that seemed 
mihng on me, it would be Spanish 
r Grecian women I should write of. 
then got up, opened the shutters, 
nd leant over the window. My 
partmenw is on the third dtage, 
hich is more airy than cither the 
ret -or the second, and commands an 
& tensive view over the city. It was 
ne of the loveliest evenings I ever 
ebeld. The moon was st the full ; 
nd the sky, one expanse of beauti- 
il asure, spread on high its glorious 
inopy ; a few light, transparent, 
eecy clouds, here and there floated 
nits surface. The city, the gardens, 
aa neighbouring heights, seemed all 
spostDg beneath the soft light. I 
lsll go out, 1 said to myself : surely 


1 shall find food for reflection abroad ; 
and so leaving my papers open, ready 
to be the depository of my observa- 
tions' when I should return, 1 ex- 
tinguished my light, and descended 
into the street. The public enter- 
tainments were all over, and the 
caffes were shut up ; all was repose 
and tranquillity. 1 passed along the 
Boulevards to the unfinished church 
of the Madelines, that magnificent 
relic of the Emperor, which was to 
have been named the Temple de la 
Gloire ; and which, had he been still 
on the throne of France, would long 
ere now have recorded his triumphs 
in finished magnificence. 1 then pro- 
ceeded by the Place Louis XV., to- 
wards the river, and did not halt till 
1 found myself on the Pont-Neuf. 
There are few bridges iu the world 
better known than the Pont-Neuf ; 
almost every one who has beard of 
Paris, has heard also of the Pont- 
Neuf. It is full of recollections ; it 
is frequently mentioned in the his- 
tory of those revolutionary times, the 
knowledge of which is an essential 
point of historical education. It is 
made a prominent object in every 
panoramic exhibition; and in the di- 
rections which the handsome Grisset 
gave to Yoriok in the Sentimental 
Journey, he is desired to give him- 
self the trouble to turn directly to 
the right, and that will lead him to 
the foot of the Pont-Neuf. So that 
there is sufficient reason for its being 
well known. 1 passed along it to 
the spot where the equestrian sta- 
tue of Hemy IV. is placed, and I 
thought it never looked more majes- 
tic than it did then in the calm 
moonshine ; and there I paused, to 
contemplate the imposing scene that 
stretched around me. There is per- 
haps no scene more impressive than 
the aspect of a great city buried in 
sleep : a few hours ago, and all was 
bustle, life, and motion ; now, all 
is repose and stillness ; — the various 
passions that agitated thousands are 
unfelt; fears, hopes, anxieties, all 
are at rest ; — joy reposes from its de- 
lirium, and grief waits for the morn- 
ing; the active and the indolent, 
the old and the young, the weak and 
the strong, 

“ Alike in naked helplessness recline.” 

It is an impressive commentary 
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upon the weakness of humanity. 
Such were the first thoughts that 
occurred to me, and which slowly 
gave place to the beauty of external 
objects. I have seen many cities in 
moonlight, but 1 do not recollect to 
have ever seen any one whose aspect 
impressed me so strongly as that of 
Paris. In London there is no point 
from which a view equally extensive 
can be obtained*; and, besides, in 
London there is never the same still- 
ness : it cannot be expected, indeed, 
where there is a navigable river, and 
much commerce ; but a moonlight 
scene loses one of its chiefest charms, 
when unaccompanied by that repose 
which is in such perfect concordance 
with a moonlight landscape. 

The clock of Notre Dame struck 
one while 1 stood on the bridge, and 
I slowly and reluctantly left my si- 
tuation, and struck into one of the 
narrow streets that lead towards the 
Palais Royal. 1 passed under its ar- 
cades, and proceeded by the Rue de 
Richelieu, for the purpose of regain, 
ing the Boulevards. When 1 arrived 
at the top of the Rue de Richelieu, 1 

E urceivea several coaches, at that late 
our, waiting at the gate of a large 
court, and another glance convinced 
me it was one of the principal gam- 
bling-houses of the city. 1 deter- 
mined to enter the court, and watch 
the persons who might issue from it ; 
and I accordingly placed myself by 
the side of one of the pillars, where 
I might distinctly see, by the bright 
moonlight, the countenance and de- 
meanour of every one who should 
cross the court. For some time no 
one appeared in whom 1 remarked 
any thing extraordinary : some seem- 
ed a little more elated than others, 
aud their steps were perhaps, in some 
degree, different ; and I thought I 
could distinguish betwixt those who 
whistled from lightness of the heart, 
and those who whistled to forget its 
heaviness, or to disguise their feel- 
ings from others, if they could not 
deceive themselves. But all this 
might be fancy. Soon, however, a 
young man, with a red order in his 
coat, descended the stair with a hur- 
ried and impatient step, and paused 
under the portico, where a bright, 
reflecting lamp afforded sufficient 
light to read. He thrust his hand 
into his pocket, and pulled cut a 


bundle of papers, which l soon per- 
ceived to be bank-notes. After hav- 
ing counted them over several time* 
and replaced them, be took from the 
other pocket a quantity of gold, which 
underwent the same examination; 
and, having thus ascertained the 
measure of his present good fortune, 
he walked on, with a gay look and ai 
light step, and called a fiacre at the 
gate to convey him home. Alas ! 
before a week shall have passed an 
way. Fortune may have found a new 
favourite, and left a fresh victim 1 
The next that appeared was in very 
different circumstances. He was a| 
man "well up in years, and apparent 
ly an Englishman. He, too, de- 
scended the stair with a hurried 
step ; but in place of pausing under! 
the portico, he advanced into the 
middle of the court, and stopped, 
and drew from his pocket a few 
pieces, which I could discover to be 
gold. lie then examined his pocket- 
book, which seemed empty, and slow- 
ly returned it again into his pocket: 
the gold he still held in his hands 
I could see in his face the expres- 
sion of deep misery and strong pas- 
sion ; and I could hear Borne few in- 
articulate sounds which he mention- 
ed to himself. What a contrast be- 
twixt his troubled countenance, and 
the serenity and tranquillity of tla 
night ! He stood for some tune im- 
moveable ; but at length, as if bp 
the impulse of a sudden thought; he 
hastily re-entered the portico, and 
ascended the stair. I followed, sod 
entered the house along with bia- 
There then remained in the mom 
but a few determined or desperate 
gamblers, who had either lost almost 
all, or who, finding that Fortune cnH 
smiled, determined not to fly her. 
The person 1 had followed lustily 
threw down on the table alhbe had ia 
bis hand, which was fourteen Louis. 
Fortune was favourable ; cud s se- 
cond and a third time H doubled it- 
self, and amounted to 119 pieces. I 
ventured to whisper to mm, “ Be 
contented.'* “ Sir,” he said, “ woo U 
you be contented, if, after haying 
lost £.60,000 Sterling, you 
a hundred Napoleons ? It is k» 
than the twentieth part of whail 
have lost to-night/ He still 
ed his money to lie, and, byoss ^ 
those fortunate runs of chance, whkk 
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Ice the fortune of one and the ruin 
another, in a few minutes his 
ke amounted to 1800 Napoleons, 
^ow,” I said again, “ withdraw 
it money : recollect the fickleness 
Fortune.” “ Once more,” he said 
mce more.” The cards again be- 

I to be dealt out. The first set 
ned out so favourably, that it was 
ht to one in his favour ; — his face 
htened up — his eyes glistened — ea- 
• hope beamed in his countenance 
nearly three thousand Loup were 
sost within his grasp: but die 
is failed, and he saw the dealer 
iw to him the whole stake ! If 1 
wild live for ever, I should not 
get the appearance of the victim. 
Soon after, the party broke up, 
i 1 returned to my apartment, and 
[omitted to paper the little history 
the evening, which you have now 
id, and to which 1 shall add a few 
marks upon the gambling-houses 
Paris. 

Variety of character is exhibited, 
a very striking light, to a bye- 
inder at a gambling-table ; and 
nous are the reflections which 
ontaneously suggest themselves. 
Tien one sees various individuals 

II of whom surely cannot be pos- 
ted of fortune) present to the 
inker their billets of £20 and £40, 
get gold for them, in order to risk 
at the table ; and when one knows 
at each of these persons is paying 
tax to that government, which is 
ean enough, and wicked enough, 
share the gains of the table with 
i proprietors, — is it possible to help 
ehng indignation at that order of 
tings which bribes thousands to 
Kir destruction, and levies a tax 
om their misery and ruin ? It is 
ir, however, to add, that, in some 


\ have an advantage over the 
tteries of France and Britain ; bo- 
use the chance in favour of the 
tmester is infinitely greater in the 
than in the other'; and although 
fere seems something more direct 
id more mean in sharing with the 
unbling-houses, as the French go- 
smment does, the spoils of the un- 
vtunate, — yet never, never can the 
frernment of Great Britain lay claim 
filer to generosity or common jus- 
te, so long as it countenances a 


scheme for swindling the ignorant 
and the deluded. 

When the spectator has had a tittle 
time to recover from those feelings 
which 1 have supposed the first view 
of such a scene to produce, his ob- 
servations are naturally directed to 
the demeanour of the various per- 
sons who are engaged in gambling ; 
and it is exceedingly curious to re- 
mark the vast variety of character 
which is brought into play. One 
man, after throwing down his mo- 
ney, will keep his eyes steadily fixed 
upon the dealer, and watch every 
card as it is turned up ; another will 
purposely refrain from looking at 
the cards, and will keep his eyes fix- 
ed upon the table, or cover them 
with nis hands ; a third cannot re- 
main seated, but, after staking his 
money, turns upon his heel, and 
walks to and fro during the interval 
of doubt; and a fourth, altogether 
unable either to bear the suspense, or 
to hear the issue announced, places 
his money on the table, and imme- 
diately leaves the room, and only re- 
turns in time to see whether his stake 
has been swept away, or doubled. 
The unreasonableness of mankind is 
also strikingly exhibited at a gamb- 
ling-table. Every man who goes there 
knows very well that the chances are 
against him, and yet every one who 
loses seems to consider himself as the 
most unfortunate of human beings ; 
and not only so, but if a man has 
gained three times, and loses the 
fourth, he calls himself the sport of 
Fortune, and rates himself for a fool 
or a madman. Another remark, which 
a scene like this suggests is, that, of 
all infatuations, there is none greater 
than that of imagining that any sys- 
tem can be invented by which a man 
may certainly gain. For a time a 
system may be successful, but in the 
end every system will be at fault. 
It is strange to see how much men 
are the slaves of their own peculiar 
systems. Almost every one of the 
thirty or forty persons who play, goes 
upon a favourite system ; and if he 
loses, rather than blame his system, 
he will blame himself, and ascribe 
his loss, not to the fallibility of his 
system, but to his folly in having 
deviated from it. I shall only 8dd, in 
Conclusion, that although the chances 
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like 


are in favour of the table, it is not 
more, perhaps not so orach, owing 
to that dmunstance, that the table 
gains, «s to certain errors in the natu- 
ral constitution of the human mind. 
1 am quite convinced that all systems 
are equally good, and that a man 
would be as likely to gain with his 
eyes shut as open ; but if the player 
had stronger nerves, was not timid 
when he ought to be bold, and rash 
when he ought to be prudent ; if he 
limited his loss to a certain sum, and 
knew that he ought to stop when he 
had made a moderate gain, — the go- 
vernment would find the gambling- 
houses a less lucrative source of fi- 
nancial gain. H. 


ON 8TEAM-CO ACHES. 

M a EDITOR, 

The principal subject of debate 
here, both in private families and in 
public assemblies, is the projected 
rail-ways and steam-carriages ; and 
it happens here, as in all similar cases, 
that the most noisy and the most 
confident are those who know the 
least about such matters. Many who 
have never seen a steam-engine, and 
who know nothing either about its 
principles or its application to the 
arts of life, are morally certain that 
such a thing as a steam-coach can- 
not possibly answer. The persons 
of this opinion are, some of them, 
horse-dealers ; of which noisy pro- 
fession we have in these parts con- 
siderable numbers. All the gentry, 
also, on this side the Question, are 
strenuously supported t>y the inn- 
keepers, the stage-coach proprietors, 
and their set of drunken, lazy coach- 
men. Some of these brawlers have 
heard it read in the newspapers, that 
boilers belonging to steam-engines, 
on board of steam-boats, have some- 
times burst, and that people have 
been killed by such accidents ; some 
are sure that Parliament will never 
paas an Act to encourage such vision- 
ary schemes ; and others think that 
no man who is one degree removed 
from lunacy, will ever hazard his 
property in the support of a project 
which baa not even probability in its 
favour. A little self-interest gene- 
rally lurks at the bottom of the ar- 
gument, when many are conversing 
about what may any way affect the 


business in which they are engaged 
As soon as the rail-ways are finished 
and the steam-coaches in use, it a 
the opinion of the stage-coach-pro- 
prietors, that their coaches will be- 
come useless ; this will not be th< 
ease, for it may easily be seen, thi 
those gentlemen, from their expe- 
rience, their present establishment* 
and connections, will be great gain- 
ers by the projected alteration. I 
have long been of opinion, that strait 
might be employed to propel coaches 
as well as boats ; in short, who could 
doubt it, after its successful applica- 
tion to the dragging of coal-waggons ? 
Several years ago, when 1 mentioned 
these things to my friends, 1 had 
the honour of being laughed at ; 
aye, they would say, he is a clevn 
man, but a little visionary, you w| 
1 rejoice, however, exceedingly, «l 
my reveries, as they were then called 
are likely to be realised, for dw 
people at large begin to appreciate 
the advantages that are likely to ac- 
crue from the establishment of st rain- 
coaches, over those now drawn bj 
horses. Tbe road between Liver- 
pool and Manchester is now undei 
survey; an Act will shortly beappfcaj 
for ; and subscriptions to a consider 
able amount have been already en- 
tered into, to defray the necessary 
expences for the laying down a rad* 
way. Among the many other ad 
vantages belonging exclusively m 
steam-coaches, it is not the lent tha 
they will be subject to no accidents 
people will not ba continually expos- 
ed to the hazard of broken bone* 
fractured sculls, lacerated and dido- 
cated limbs, horrid bruises, and ter- 
rible contusions ; while such mhfbr- 
tunes are almost continually happen- 
ing by the overturning of the promt 
coaches, owing often to the c neh ss- 
ness or drunkennen of tbe driver* 
Our feelings will not then be wound 
up to a pitch of great uneasiness, by 
seeing four poor creatures running at 
full speed, for the whole of a bug 
stage, with the whip constantly whir- 
ling in their ears, and urging them n 
do more than they are capable sfpcfl 
forming— poor wretches, that aveoftd 
broken- winded, foundered, ai | 
this manner destroyed by htmdftn| 


* Several horses, on endearwkgj 
keep time according to the new post-cflfl 
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This, and the constant fear of the 
coach upsetting, render travelling a 
miserable business : a journey un- 
dertaken for pleasure, often ends in 
the person becoming a cripple for 
Hfe, and sometimes death is the con- 
sequence. With steam-coaches there 
can be no accident, for the coach 
will be at such a distance from the 
engine, that the passengers will not 
be injured, even If the boiler should 
burst. Besides this, poor people will 
not be seated on the outside, where 
they are now stowed like luggage, 
and frozen with cold in die winter 
season; no, the travellers will be 
all within, and nearly as comfortable 
as when in their own houses. You 
perceive, Mr Editor, that I am very 
anguine in my expectations respect- 
ing this business, and the reason is, 
* I am confident of its ultimate suc- 
cess. 1 see, in my mind's eye, what, 
in less than five years from this time, 
thousands will really see — the smoky 
vehicle skimming smoothly along 
the road, at the rate of twelve or fif- 
teen miles an hour, filled with cheer- 
ful inhabitants, secure from danger, 
and not annoyed by the weather. 
Many persons will perhaps think 
that the following particulars cannot 
easily be put in practice ; but you 
know, and most of your readers will 
aoou recollect, that all difficulties are 
conquered by persevering industry, 
and British genius. Whst is there 
that our engineers cannot effect, or, 
rather, what is there that has not 
been effected by our Smeaton, our 
Watts, our Rennie, and our Tel- 
ford? The steam-engine now per- 
forms wonders ; the trunk of an ele- 
phant, that can pick up a pin, or 
rend an oak, is nothing to this ma- 
chine. It can engrave a seal, and 
crush a mass of obdurate metal like 
wax before it; draw out, without 
breaking, a thread as fine as a gossa- 
mer's, and lift a ship-of-war like a 
bauble in the air. It can embroider 
muslin, and forge anchors, cut steel 
into ribbons, and propel loaded ves- 
sels against the fury of the winds 

regulations, have had their legs suddenly 
broken in two on the road, while others 
have fallen down dead from the effect of 
ruptured blood-vessels, or heart-broken, 
in efforts to obey the whip ! fScc York- 
shire Gazette.) 

VOL. XI. 


and waves* It has infinitely increa- 
sed the mass of human comforts and * 
enjoyments, and rendered cheap and 
accessible, all over the world, the 
materials of wealth and prosperity ! 
Our spinning and weaving machines 
have been successively brought tp a 
state of perfection ; we make roads 
across frightful chasms, and suspend 
bridges in the air ! With respect to 
steam-coaches, nothing is wanting 
but money to put the plan into ef- 
fect ; there is nothing to invent, for 
the application of steam to this pur- 
pose is obvious to the meanest ca- 
pacity. They may be rendered ex- 
tremely commodious, by fitting them 
up in a proper manner. Let us sup- 
pose that a coach is twelve feet long, 
and eight feet wide ; this will bold 
fourteen or sixteen people very com- 
fortably. A table two feet broad, 
placed in the middle, reaching from 
one end to the other, will be extreme- 
ly convenient, and its use the same 
as our tables at home ; it will serve 
to eat and drink from, to read or 
write upon, &c. ; a form, or bench, 
a foot broad, one on each side, will 
serve for seats ; and as the table 
will rest on cross pieces, in the same 
manner as cabin-tables on board of 
ships, there will be sufficient room 
under the table for the knees, and 
the table and seats together will only 
take up a breadth of four feet, or a 
very little more. The remainder on 
each side, will hold three rows of 
cabin-beds, each twenty inches wide ; 
two in the length, on each side, will 
make twelve, so that twelve persons 
may be accommodated with beds; 
and people, in this way, will be able 
to travel to any distance without 
losing any of their natural rest. Poor 
persons may take provisions along 
with them, by which means they 
will live as comfortably and as cheap- 
ly as at home, and escape the abo- 
minable impositions of the inn- 
keepers ; ana gentlemen may sit and 
drink wine, just the same as in their 
own parlours. A lamp at night (a 
gas lamp, if they please) may be 
suspended from the top, and it will 
be very easy to introduce a fire in 
cold weather, or in chill evenings. 
The heavy baggage may be stowed 
underneath the floor. As several of 
these coaches will travel together 
at night, gentlemen mav .occupy 
K L 
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one coach, and the ladies another, 
„in the same manner as they occupy 
different rooms in steam-packets. 
There would be no difficulty m cook- 
ing a beef-steak, and in roasting 
potatoes, at the engine fire. The 
top of the coach, on the outside, 
may be railed round, and furnished 
with seats, so that the passengers 
may ascend, like going upon deck, 
ana sit when the weather is fine, 
to enjoy the benefit of the air, and 
surrey the country. As ladies and 
gentlemen may dine or drink tea in 
the coach, the time for stopping on 
the read may be no longer tnan what 
will be required to replenish the en- 
gine with fuel and water, which will 
be only a very few minutes every 
fifteen or twenty miles, and will not 
be so long as is now taken up to 
change the hones. The stekm-en- 
gine will draw several coaches at the 
same time. I would advise, there- 
fore, that there be a first, second , 
and third coach, in respect to prices. 
The first should have superior deco- 
rations, and the persons who travel 
in it should be charged pretty high, 
in order to keep out improper com- 

S Tbe second should be charged 
lower, and its furniture should 
be neat, so as to suit the middling 
classes. The third should be charged 
very low, and fitted up in a plain 
manner, for the working people. This 
will be the roost delightful mode of 
travelling that imagination can con- 
ceive, and it maybe performed at 
an expence not greater than one-half 
of what is now charged by the pre- 
sent coach proprietors. According to 
a rough sort of calculation, 1 have 
found that, in the first coach, the 
passengers ought to pay not more 
than twenty shillings for one hun- 
dred miles, in the second coach not 
more than ten shillings, and in the 
third not more than five shillings, for 
the 6ame distance ; with proportion- 
able fares for shorter runs. As soon 
as the steam-coaches are established, 
the inland mails will be forwarded 
with greater dispatch, and the letters 
and newspapers delivered much ear- 
lier than they now are by the extra 
post. There will be steam-mails, 
confined to the conveyance of let- 
ters, newspapers, bankers' parcels. 
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and other parcels of small ; to 
prevent delays on the road, these 
mmila shall not be allowed to take 
any passengers. Steam- waggons will 
also be introduced ; these will con- 
vey heavy luggage to different pla- 
ces, at the rate of eight miles an 
hour. In this way fish will be con- 
yeyed from the sea coasts into the in- 
terior, and the inland towns will be 
well supplied with plenty of this de- 
licious food, at a moderate price ; on 
which account, the fisheries will be 
encouraged, and more men employed 
in fishing than at present. These 
waggons will convey goods to the 
distance of two or three hundred 
miles within the time now required 
by the coaches. Fruits, also, which 
are a perishable article, may be sent 
to London, and other large places, 
from the villages, and thus great 
towns be better supplied with fruit, 
and encouragement given to the cul- 
tivation of an article of food which 
the poor in the metropolis seldom 
taste. Rabbits, game, &c. may be 
sent in the same manner. In rich 
and fertile districts, manure is often 
not wanted ; it may be taken to the 
barren, sterile parts, at a small ex- 
pense, and thus, in a short time, the 
whole island will be made fertile- 
Whatever tends to improve the means 
of communication, must, in a great 
commercial nation like this, prove 
beneficial to the whole of the com- 
munity ; it increases our home trade, 
promotes industry, and extends its 
beneficial effects to every branch of 
society. 

During the scarcity of work which 
is said to exist to a very sensible de- 
gree, the levelling of the roads, and 
laying down the rail- ways, will hare 
a very beneficial effect in employing 
numbers of persons who are out of 
work ; it will also ease the bunkos 
of the parishes, by giving employ- 
ment to the paupers, who are become 
very numerous in almost every part 
of the country. It will, moreover, 
raise the spirits of the indigent, for 
an Englishman is never so happy, 
or feels so comfortable, as when he 
earns what he eats. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

John Stevensok. 
Lcven, near Beverley , ATon 30, 18?t 
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Horace’s ode to the bandusian fountain. 

O Fons Bandusur, 3$c. 

Oh, worthy fragrant gifts of flown and wine ! 

Bandu&i&n Fount ! than crystal far more bright ! 

To-morrow shall a victim-kid be thine, 

Whose forehead swells with horns of infant-might. 

E’en now of love and war he dreams in vain. 

Doom’d with his blood thy gelid waves to stain. 

Let the red dog-star burn ! — his scorching beam, 

Fierce in ascendance, shall molest thee not ! 

Still shelter’d from his rage, thy banks, fair stream, 

To the wild flock that wanders near the spot. 

And wearied ox, returning from the field. 

Shall their blest shade and genial freshness yield. 

And thou, bright Fount.! ennobled and rsnown’d, 

Shalt, by thy poet’s votive song, be made. 

Which bids the fame of that green oak resound, 

Wliose boughs o’ermantle, with their spreading shade, 

The cavern’d rocks, whence, babbling many a tale, 

SpringB thy pure wave, and rushes to the vale. 


“ PHILOLOGUS” 


MR EDITOR, 

I have no complaint to make of 
any unfair statement in your remarks 
on my emendation of the disputed 
passage in the speech 6f Galgacus, 
nor have I any wish that you should 
publish the letter in which that emen- 
dation was originally contained. In 
as far as I remember, there was very 
little more in that letter than the 
enunciation of the conjecture, and 
but little attempt to support it by 
proof. Indeed, I was not at all 
aware that you would think it worth 
while to plead for the common read- 
ing with so much zeal and learning, 
and I was certainly flattered to per- 
ceive that you thought my hypothe- 
sis deserving to be canvassed with 
such minute criticism. Had I con- 
ceived that you would have taken 
this trouble, I would have entered 
more fully into the grounds of my 
conjecture ; but I was unwilling to 
write much in so unpopular a land 
of discussion. 1 am willing now, if 
you please, to let it drop, nor do 1 
wish you to publish my present com- 
munication, if you do not think your 
readers will have any interest in it: 
it is rather intended for yourself, that 
I may satisfy you of my not being so 
entirely without a vov as you 


ro THE EDITOR. 

at present, 1 think, suppose. 1 am 
ready, first of all, to admit, that you 
have brought more sense out of the 
expression “ libertatem non in pre- 
sents laturi,” than I thought it was 
capable of bearing, and that, very 
probably, if that sense had originally 
struck myself, I should never have 
looked any farther, or found any puz- 
zle in the passage. But although 
you have given an intelligible enough 
meaning, yet I think still the ex- 
pression is awkward ; the sense, such 
as it is, is poor, and does not express 
the full contrast which Galgacus had 
in view : moreover, it seems pretty 
evident, that the words from which 
that sense is given are not the words 
of Tacitus, you explain “ ferre li- 
bertatem” by the contrary expres- 
sion, * ferre seryitutem ;’ but the 
metaphor in the last instance is very 
distinct, and. is, 1 suppose, to be 
found in all languages. Slavery is 
always represented as a burden 
which it is intolerable to bear ; but 
(< to bear liberty," though it may be 
passed over, will scarcely be thought 
a good or choice expression, or such 
as we should expect in a speech so full 
of the “ thoughts that breathe, and 
words that burn." You will observe, 
too, that the contract which Galgacus 
wished to establish between the 
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Trinoban tcfl and the Caledonians, is 
not made out in this expression. The 
“ integri et indomiti' are capital 
circumstances in the contrast; but 
the Trinoban tes had at one time been 
free as well as the Caledonians, so 
that they were not to be represented 
as attempting to taste of liberty for 
the first time. Their deficiency in 
the comparison is, that, weakened by 
slavery, they had not the vigour and 
decision of men, who, like the Cale- 
donians, had never been in that de- 
grading condition. But admit the 
sense to be unexceptionable, there is 
no reason for supposing that it is what 
Tacitus gave. All the MSS. concur 
in reading “ in libertatem,” and all 
givean accusative case after die second 
“ in,”' although all do not concur in 
the same substantive. The throw- 
ing out the first “ in,” and the change 
of "prcsentiam” (if that was the 
word) into “ presentia,” is entirely 
the silent work of editors, making 
successive changes, with a view of 
eliciting a sense from a passage which 
baffled them : and it is by such gradual 
alterations that the text of authors 
is more corrupted than by any other 
way ; they are not bold enough to 
occasion any shock, and yet each 
change is probably a farther depar- 
ture from the words of the original. 
It is very improbable that the first 
“ in” should nave been one blunder, 
and that the accusative case after the 
second " in” is a blunder too. There 
seems a designed contrast between 
the “ in libertatem” and the next 
“ in,” whatever word it was which 
followed ; and the circumstance that 
there is no sense in the contrast as 
it at present appears, is only an ad- 
ditional reason for supposing that the 
blunder did not lie here, because it 
could not be the botch of aijy med- 
dling, conjectural critic; so that 1 
think I am fairly entitled to conclude 
that the blunder, for there evidently 
is one, is somewhere else. Suppose, 
then, that my conjecture gives the 
words of Tacitus; let the case be 
put, that these were the undisputed 
words, and that all the MSS. concur 
in them ; I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the sense is good — the con- 
trast complete — and the climax rises. 
The Caledonians were not only lf in- 
tegri et indomiti/’ when contrasted 
with the Trinoban tes ; but it was 
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“ in libertatem” that their contest 
pointed to ; while it was only u in 
renitentiam,” an uncertain struggle 
against the yoke, which bad succeed- 
ed first, but which had again failed, 
from their neglect, that the Trino- 
bantes aimed at, or had accomplished. 
You say that “ in libertatem pndia- 
turi” must mean, “ to fight against 
liberty ;” but there 1 am ready to 
join issue with you. Brotier quotes 
a passage from the poet Seneca, 
“ Cert* at in omne farinus which 
means, they strive with one another 
in the commission of crime, not a- 
gainst the commission. Ovid has, 
1 think, “ In nefas jur&ase putes 
and I can produce a fine in Viigil, In 
which the same “ in” means both 
“ against,” and “ with a view to/’ 
which last is its meaning in this pass- 
age of Tacitus, who is constantly, by 
the way, using poetical terms. 

Ferrum acuant portis in me exddramque 
meorum. Encid. VIII. 386. 

Surely Venus . does not mean to 
say that the Italian cities were pre- 
paring arms against her, and against 
the destruction of her people. This 
objection, then, I think, is got over- 
1 cannot so well defend the ward 
" renitentiam ;” but it is in itself an 
expressive word : if it really had ap- 
peared in an undisputed passage of 
Tacitus, no one could have made the 
slightest objection to it, and bis dic- 
tion is frequently of that kind which 
hovers between the classical and the 
more doubtful Latinity. “ Renitea- 
tia” sounds to my ear very like a 
word which he would coin, or not 
scruple to employ. All that remains 
is to shew, that my emendation, bold 
as it may appear, is much simpler, 
and more admissible, than that com- 
monly received, which has stolen in 
from the piddling work of one editor 
after another. The throwing oat the 
first u in,” the change of the “ pr*- 
sentiam,” or whatever was the word, 
into the ablative case, and then, in 
the next clause, (which, however, 
may be considered separately,) the 
change of the “ unde* into w non, 
are aB unprincipled changes, if 1 may 
use the expression, proceeding upon 
nothing but the seeming necessity rf 
the case, and the more likely to be 
wrong, that they are all insulated snd 
unconnected. I have only one po$- 
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late to make, and the blunder 
lich I suppose, with all the differ- 
t readings that have risen out of it, 
o be quite accounted for. I sup- 
se that some scribe, in copying tne 
iginal MS. of Tacitus, we shall 
y, allowed his eye to run on a word 
o far, and wrote, confounding the 
st syllable of die second word, 
ith tne first of the word before, 
prsnitentiam liaturi,” instead of 
renitentiam pneliaturi.” The next 
•pyists would agree that both these 
ords were wrong : “ liaturi/’ they 
ould all concur in changing to “ la- 
ri;'* but the “ prsnitentiam” might 
rike them variously ; “ pseniten- 
un” was a natural enough change, 
hich has been adopted in one MS., 
te Vatican, (" certaturi” is not in 
at MS., but in Brotier's emenda- 
ra,) but most, likely to preserve the 
reposition “ prse,” have agreed, by 
still more violent change, to give 
pnesentiam.” So that my eraen- 
ition not only finds the original 
ords, but accounts for the variety 
f the MS. readings. 1 will not at 
resent defend “ unde” in the next 
due, except by saying, that it re- 
ts, not to “ primo congressu,” but 
> the circumstances stated before, 
ad is exactly as if the words had 
in “ unde primo statim congressu 
ttendamus.” Nor will I defend my 
iew of the passage in the close of 
gricola’s life, except by saying, that 
am not sure but examples may be 
wind of “ potius” being construed 
without “ quam” after it. Certain- 
r the comparative adjective " potior” 


is commonly so construed, and the 
adverb “ potius” may be regarded 
as its neuter gender ; but at present 
1 cannot bring an example, and 
it would require a longer exposition 
than I can now give, or you would 
read, to defend, in general, my view 
of that passage. So much, Mr Edi- 
tor, for these matters. 

I know nothing more of the manu- 
scripts of Tacitus than Brotier tells 
me. The subject of MSS. in ge- 
neral, and the authority which they 
possess, is a very curious one, and 
one, 1 believe, but little investigated. 
1 am very happy to find that Pro- 
fessor PiUans means to enter into a 
full discussion upon it, in his new 
course of lectures, and much infor- 
mation and sound principle is to be 
looked for from the research, the judg- 
ment, and the tact of that eloquent 
and enlightened scholar, upon this, 
as upon every other point of learning. 

Philolocus. 

I subjoin my reading, and the 
common one, to save the trouble of 
reference. 

“ Trinobante8, ftemma duce, exu- 
rere coloniam, expugnare castra, ac, 
nisi felicitas in socordiam vertisset 
exuere jugura potuere : nos integri et 
indomiti, et in libertatem non in re - 
nitentiam proeliaturi , primo statim 
congressu, unde ostendamus, auos si- 
bi Caledonia viros seposuerit r 

The common reading is — u et li- 
bertatem non in presents laturi, 
primo statim congressu, non ostenda- 
mus, quos,” &c. 


THE FESTAL HOUR. 

When are the lessons giv'n 
That shake the startled earth ?— -When wakes the foe 
While the friend sleeps ? — When falls the traitor's blow ? 

When are proud sceptres riv’n — 

High hopes o'erthrown ? — It is, when lands rejoice. 

When cities blaze, and lift th' exulting voice. 

And wave their banners to the kindling heav'n. 

Fear ye the festal hour ! 

When mirth o’erflows, then tremble ! — *Twas a night 
Of gorgeous revel, wreaths, and dance, and light. 

When, through the regal bow'r. 

The trumpet peal'd, ere yet the song was done ; 

And there were shrieks in golden Babylon, 

And trampling armies, ruthless in their pow’r. 
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Thu tuarble shrines were crown'd ; 

Young voices, through the blue Athenian sky. 

And Dorian reeds, made summer-melody. 

And censers wav'd around ; 

And lyres were strung, and bright libations pour’d, 

When, through the streets, flash'd out th’ avenging sword, 

4 Fearless and free, the sword with myrtles bound* ! 

Through Rome a triumph pass'd. 

Rich in her sun-god's mantling beams went by 
That long array of glorious pageantry. 

With shout and trumpet-blast. 

An empire's gems their starry splendour shed 
O’er the proud march ; a king in chains was led, 

A victor, crown'd and rob'd, came stately last t. 

And many a Dryad's bow'r 
Had lent the laurels, which, in waving play, 

Stirr'd the warm air, and glisten'd round his way. 

As a quick-flashing show'r. 

O'er his own porch, meantime, the cypress hung ; 

Through his fair halls a cry of anguish rung — 

Woe for the dead ! — the father's broken flow'r ! 

A sound of lyre and song, 

In the still night, went floating o’er the Nile, 

Whose waves, by many an old mysterious pile. 

Swept with that voice along ; 

And lamps were shining o’er the red wine’s foam. 

Where a chief revell’d in a monarch’s dome. 

And fresh rose-garlands deck’d a glittering throng. 

'Twas Antony that bade 
The joyous chords ring out ! — but strains arose 
Of wilder omen at the banquet’s close ! 

Sounds, by no mortal made f , 

Shook Alexandria tnrough her streets that night. 

And pass'd — and with another sunset’s light 
The kingly Roman on his bier was laid. 

Bright midst its vineyards lay 
The fair Campanian dty§, with its tow’rs 
And temples gleaming tnrough dark olive-bow'rs, * 

Clear in the golden day ; 

Joy was around it as the glowing sky, 

And crowds had fill’d its halls of revelry. 

And all the sunny air was music’s way. 

A cloud came o’er the face 
Of Italy ’8 rich heaven ! — its crystal blue 
Was chanced, and deepen’d to a wrathful hue 
Of night, o’ershadowing space, 

As with the wings of death ! — in all his pow’r 
Vesuvius woke, and hurl’d the burning show’r. 

And who could tell the buried city's place ? 


• The sword of Harmodius. 

f Paulas JEmilius, one of whose sons died a few days before, and another after* h 
triumph upon the conquest of Macedon, when Perseus, king of that eonntiy, *** ^ 
in chains. 

X See the description given by Plutarch, in his Life of Antony, of the sapna**® 
sounds heard in the streets of Alexandria, the night before Antony's death. 

§ Herculaneum, of which it is related, that all the inhabitants wav aseaiWe® 
the theatres, when the shower of ashes which covered the city, descended. 
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Such things have been of yore, 

In the gay regions where the citrons blow. 

And purple summers all their sleepy glow. 

On the grape-clusters pour ; 

And where the prims to spicy winds are waving 
Along dear seas of melted sapphire, laving, 

As with a flow of light, their Southern shore. 

Turn we to other dimes ! 

Far in the Druid-isle a feast was spread. 

Midst the rock-altars of the warrior-dead *, 

And ancient battle-rhymes 
Were chaunted to the harp ; and yellow mead 
Went flowing round, and tales of martial deed, 

And lofty songs of Britain's elder time. 

But ere the giant- fane 
Cast its broad shadows on the robe of even, 

Hush’d were the bards, and in the face of heaven, 

O’er that old burial-plain 

Flash’d the keen Saxon daggers ! — Blood was streaming. 
Where late the mead-cup to the sun was gleaming, 

And Britain’s hearths were heap’d that night in vain, 

For they return'd no more. 

They that went forth at morn, with reckless heart. 

In tnat fierce banquet's mirth to bear their part ; 

And on the rushy floor, 

And the bright spears and bucklers of the walls. 

The high wood-nres were blaring in their halls ; 

But not for them — they slept — tneir feast was o'er ! 

Fear ye the festal hour ! 

Aye, tremble when the cup of joy o'erflows ! 

Tame down the swelling heart ! — the bridal rose. 

And the rich myrtle’s flow’r. 

Have veil’d the sword ! — Red wines have sparkled fast 
From venom 'd goblets, and soft breezes pass’d 
With fatal perfume through the revel's bow’ r. 

Twine the young glowing wreath ! 

But pour not all your spirit in the song. 

Which through the sky's deep azure floats along, 

Like summers quickening breath ! 

The ground is hollow in the path of mirth. 

Oh ! far too daring seems the joy of earth. 

So darkly press'd and girdled in by death ! 


' Stonehenge, said by some traditions to have been erected to the memory of Am- 
•ms, an early British king ; and by others, mentioned as a monumental record of 
roawacre of British chiefs here alluded to. 
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WERNER, a TRAGEDY. BY LORD 

BYRON *. LONDON : MURRAY. 

What merit a writer can possibly 
claim, who only transfers into harsh, 
abrupt, and dislocated blank verse, 
what another has done incomparably 
better in prose, — who alters some- 
what, addg a little, and embellishes 
nothing, — who, generally, takes the 
fable and the characters as he finds 
them already invented to his hand, — 
who, without being entitled to the 
slender and unenviable merit of either 
a translator or imitator, yet Encum- 
bers himself with all the difficulties 
and disadvantages peculiar to both 
— who appropriates, not merely the 
invention, but, in a great majority 
of instances, the very language of 
his original, — and, lastly whose title- 
page, nevertheless, bears that he is 
the author of the work so construct- 
ed — we profess no present inclina- 
tion to determine. Yet we appeal 
to every one who has read “ Wer- 
ner/’ if this be not a fair and cor- 
rect statement of the amount of the 
literary merit to which the author 
of this tragedy can justly lay claim. 
Lord Byron, it is true, has, in his 
Preface, candidly admitted the ex- 
tent of his obligation, and that he 
has “ adopted the characters, plan, 
and even the language of many parts” 
of the “ Oer mail’s Tale , Kruitxner,” 
published upwards of twenty years 
ago, in “ Lee*s Canterbury Tales 
but even this admission wul not give 
our readers any thing like an ade- 
quate idea koto far the appropriation 
has been carried, and how little, the 
noble bard has himself contributed 
of the materiel of the work to which 


CDc 

his name is attached as the sutha 
Regarding “ Werner" as one of tl 
most remarkable anomalies of m 
dern literature, and as presenting t 
most the only example or record * 
a great poet sporting with his rep 
tation, and deliberately and ostent 
tiously foregoing the highest praise 
which his art can aspire — that of ii 
venrion, — it will therefore be part < 
our business, in the following node 
to point out, by a few comspoiidir 
extracts, theservilefidelity witnwhic 
his lordship has applied to his on 
use, what, by right of property, h 
longs exclusively to Miss Harriet Le 
From what we have just said, a 
criticism of this play must either 1 
superfluous, or, at least, twofold 
its operation ; for what we praise 
blame in the tragedy, must be eqtu 
ly true of the tale, of which it is 
mere slavish transcript. But thonj 
this be undoubtedly the case, ai 
though Lord Byron has in some sc 
ex cathedrd pronounced his opinv 
of “ Kruitzner,” we shall, notwid 
standing, take the liberty to say, tb 
in our judgment, ( valeat qaenh 
valere potest ,) we never perused 
more monstrous, a more iraprobabj 
or a more revolting fiction. Fri 
beginning to end, it is filled vi 
the most incredible incidents, wia 
are made to evolve the moat anom 
lous passions. The sufferings, vs 
derings, and destitution of Kmir 
ner, are represented as springe 
from causes that never infiuena 
the conduct of any human being, 
we except some of the straw-croV 
ed monarchs of the Bethlem; at 
while his general conduct woo 
show that he is one of the most J 


• Is Lord Byron's poetry depreciated in the market, that the Publisher be gi* 
us this jolly, bill-sized pamphlet at comparatively little more than half the usual rat* 
charge? We should be sorry, indeed, were our surmise to prove well-founded; aliboaj 
who can shut his eyes and his ears to the notorious truth, that u The Liberal" has git 
his Lordship's reputation nearly a mortal shock, and that the importation of aned 
cargo of blasphemy from Pisa, or Paris, would inevitably annihilate toy fittfe 
survived the first rude concussion ? It is evident that his Lordship has fallen as i 
in talent as in moral estimation ; that some baleful and blighting inftuence is 
him ; that the rod of the enchanter is broken ; that the good has fled, as 
evil only remains. This is a practical lesson,, which can never be overprized o 
gotten, to men who abuse the rarest and most valued gifts of Heaven, by ccow 
its choicest blessings into an instrument of desperate but vain hostility agaoS 
Were it possible that this awful truth could yet reach the heart of the peccmt 
and open bis eyes to the situation to which he has reduced himself; be might 
disencumber himself of the pollution which has so foully contaminated the 
springs of his genius, and Richard be himself again ! * 
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tided, he Is described as one of the 
most wavering and inconstant of 
mortals. It is true, his better nature 
arrests him when on the verge of 
committing a great crime ; and al- 
though he is armed with the knife, 
and his deadly enemy sleeps uncon- 
sciously before him, he forbears to 
strike ; but the power of conscience 
might have staid the fatal blow, 
without the necessity of bestowing 
upon him a constitutional infirmity 
of purpose. To preserve, however, 
the absurdity and incongruity of the 
character, he is made to commit a 
petty theft, and to steal the gold of 
him whom, in a moment of frenzied 
passion, he had meditated to deprive 
of life ; and this, in circumstances in 
which it can be of little service, ei- 
ther to relieve his poverty, or facili- 
tate his escape. The son, however, 
is intended to be the contrast, or, ra- 
ther, the opposite of his father ; and 
accordingly he, a youth of twenty, 
murders, almost in cold-blood, Stra- 
enheim, the man whom, not twen- 
ty-four hours before, he had rescued 
rora a watery grave. And this sets 
ill matters to right i*obody, it 
teems, thinks it worth while to in- 
juire into the murder, and Kruitzner 
egains his paternal inheritance, and 
becomes Count Seigendorf. But 
uurder will out ; and how, the rea- 
ier may ask, is it in this instance 
Iscovered, and the young assassin 
nought to justice ? Why, he is not 
irought to justice at all, and never, 
o far as we can discover, betrays the 
rast remorse for the horrid crime he 
ad perpetrated : but a Hungarian 
i venturer, who had accidentally 
een a witness to the atrocious deed, 
ppemrs before Count Seigendorf, — 
ho all along believed him the mur- 
erer, and w is© had taken measures 
> have him seized, — proclaims his 
lowledge of the foul act, — and fair- 
states the price at which his lips 
ay be sealed. Silence, however, 
ay be bought too dear ; and the son 
tne Count, — who boldly avows the 
[me, — taunts his father with having 
eight him the lesson he was so 
oropt to practise, — and admits that 
had slam Stralenheiro, as a short- 
nd method of getting rid of their 
Tixnon enemy, and the rival claim- 
t of their inheritance, — gives it 
his determination to trust only 
roL. zi. 
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to that silence which was never bro- 
ken ; in other words, to put to death 
the only witness of his crime ! The 
father, shocked at the unnatural bar- 
barity of his son, bribes and smug- 
gles out of his clutches the doom- 
ed Hungarian, and saves Conrad 
(or Ulric, as Lord Byron has bap- 
tized him,) from the guilt of con- 
cealing one murder by the commis- 
sion of another. The son, enraged 
at the defeat of his dark purpose, 
abandons his father and his home, 
consociatcs with a gang of moss- 
troopers, and falls in an inglorious 
skirmish with a detachment of mili- 
tary sent to clear the country of 
these marauders. Count Seigendorf 
dies, of course, of a broken heart, — 
having long suffered the pangs of re- 
morse, without being an actual cri- 
minal, and been entangled in a web of 
inextricable destiny, which all his ef- 
forts to break only drew closer and 
closer around him. 

Now, from this hurried glance at 
the constituent parts of Miss Lee's 
tale, it is easy to see, that it can lay 
claim to no other merit than that of 
being a faithful imitation of the 
worst parts of the worst German 
Romances ; that it affords no scope 
for the delineation of the passions by 
which men are commonly actuated ; 
that its moral tendency is bad, inas- 
much as it represents human actions 
as totally disconnected from human 
happiness, and reduces virtue to the 
rank of a mere accidental concomi- 
tant, over which the volitions of men 
possess no manner of controul, and 
which, instead of sustaining and con- 
soling mankind under their afflictions, 
is, generally, the primum mobile of 
all the misery and persecution which 
they are destined undeservedly to 
experience. By all writers of this 
class, therefore, poetical justice is ne- 
cessarily sacrificed to the prime pur- 
pose of producing “ a deep impres- 
sion an object which may indeed 
be attained at the expense of outran 
ging our principles, shocking our vir- 
tuous sensibilities, and, in general, 
degrading our respect and reverence 
both for human nature and for the 
dispensations of Providence. 

These observations apply to the 
drama before us, as mucn as to the 
tale of Miss Lee ; and though, in the 
main, it is less offensive than some of 
4 X 
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Lord Byron’s* former productions, it 
eanuot be justly said to be free from 
something of the taint by which they 
are {envenomed, or in any sense of 
the word which we can comprehend, 
to be favourable to virtue. There is, 
besides, little progression, and no 
thickening of the plot towaids the ca- 
tastrophe, which is evolved by means 
neither striking nor pobable: and 
though his Lordship has introduced 
a new personage, Ida, the daugh- 
ter of toe murdered Stralenheim, as 
the bethrothed bride of Ulric, he has 
made her so fond, and so forward, 
and so unfeminine in her ridiculous 
penchant for her intended husband, 
that we are either disgusted, or pro- 
voked to laughter, at her girlish flip- 
pancy and want of maidenly reserve ; 
while, otherwise, she is a mere in- 
cumbrance on the scene, and neither 
doe^nor sap any thing to deepen its 
interest or its power. This, however, 
might have lx?en in some sort re- 
deemed, had the fatal discovery, that 
the man to whom she had plighted 
her troth was the murderer of her 
parent, precipitated her into some 
act of frenzy or despair: but his 
Lordship has risked no such experi- 
ment. lie writes so closely by book, 
that lie seems to have been afraid to 
trust himself much beyond the text, 
and even to wonder at his own auda- 
city, in going the length he has done. 
The fair, the fond, the foolish, and 
- the forward girl, therefore, when she 
discovers from his own lips what 
sort of a man she had well nigh had, 
for better and for worse, only ex- 
claims, “ Oh, great God ! and have 
I loved this man !” to which his 
Lordship obligingly adds, — for we 
should not have got the information 
otherwise — “ Ida fulls senseless !” 

His Lordship has moreover disrupt- 
ed the story in a shocking manner. 
At the end of the Third Act, we find 
Werner flying from the dangers by 
which he believed himself surround* 
ed, and oppressed with alarm, lest his 
flight should be interpreted into proof 
positive that he was the murderer of 
Stralenheim ; and at the commence- 
ment of the Fourth Act, we find him 
as Count Seigendorf, firmly establish- 
ed in his hereditary honours and pa- 
trimony. In this, his Lordship nas 
deviated from his original, and there- 
by considerably impaired the unity of 
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the action. The circumstances cf 
Werner’s flight were such as a dra- 
matic poet of greater power wtrakl 
have turned to good account; awl 
we are not sure that the account of 
it given by Miss Lee, together with 
the circumstances attendant on bis 
restoration to his family honours and 
property, is not the most interesting 
or at least the most natural part of 
her performance. 

Again, with regard to the unities, 
for which Lord Byron was lately so 
great a stickler, they are here most 
unceremoniously transgressed. The 
scene of the first three acts is laid on 
the frontiers of Silesia, and of the re- 
maining two, in the Castle of Seigea- 
dorf, near Prague. The lime that 
elapses, or is conceived to elapse, is 
upwards of a year, which seems lit- 
tle enough for the revolutions that 
take place: and thus we have all 
the three unities openly and coolly 
contemned — the unity of action, m 
we have stated, by the hiatus be- 
tween the third and fourth acts : the 
unity of place, by the shifting of the 
scene from Silesia to Bohemia ; ami 
tile unity of time , by the period that 
intervenes between the commcncr- 
ment and the catastrophe. Now, n 
is something short of an age siitf? 
Lord Byron told the public n cathe- 
dra, that without the observance <*! 
the unities there might be portn. 
but could he no drama, and that, 
till very lately, this was the law « 
literature throughout the world. 
u and is still so in the more civile^ d 
parts oj it /” From which it is rea- 
sonable to infer, either that Lord 
Byron has read Johnson’s Preface 
to his Shakespeare, and felt the irre - 
sistible force of his argument; o*. 
that he intends Werner for the le*' 
civilized parts of the world ; or the: 
he considers it to he no drama, but 
likely to float for a -little on the sur- 
face of notoriety, on the strength %>i 
the powerful poetry which he lu* 
embodied in the framework of Miss 
Lee. If, however, his Lordship had 
got a ray of new light, and become 
less unique in his dramatic creed, it 
would nave been but fair, after in- 
flicting upon U9 so lately a fonaal 
confession of his anti-national fidth, 
to have advertised us of the h wr 
change ; if he thinks we of this tdson. 
who tolerate, and, what is worse, 
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lire the very irregularities of Shake* 
peaie, are only gregarious savages 
inacquainted with the laws of “ ci- 
ilized” literature, it was not pru- 
lent in him to leave it in our power 
o draw such an inference : if, last- 
v, he trusts to the poetry, anil leaves 
he fable, and the dialogue, and the 
haracters, to shift for themselves, 
ve fear he will find that he has been 
eckoning without his host, and that 
he reception of his play will con- 
rince him that even his name will 
lot make mere measured and, what 
s worst of all, borrowed prose, to 
jass for the veritable effusions of the 
nens divinior which he once so 
eminently possessed. But without 
arther remark, we shall proceed to 
ay before our readers some speci- 
netis of this play ; taking leave, in 
one instance, to set the original in 
contrast with the transcript. 

The following is a brief method of 
isking a glass of wine. 

Gabor, — I have not yet put myself to 
sale : 

In the mean time, my best re ward would be 
A glass of your Hockcheimer, a green 
glass. 

Wreath'd with rich grapes arid Bacchanal 
devices, 

O’erflowing with the oldest of your vin- 
tage; 

For which I promise you, in case you e’er 
Run hazard of being drown'd, (although 
I own 

It seems, of all deaths, the least likely for 

you.) 

I’ll pull you out for nothing. Quick, my 
friend, 

And think, for every bumper 1 shall quaff, 
A wave the less may roll above your head. 

idenstein, in the original, is a dif- 
ferent person from the Intendant of 
the glromy Gothic and dilapidated 
palace, where Werner had taken up 
uis temporary abode : Lord Byron, 
however, has seen fit to invest him 
with that character, and to present 
him to our view, as at once a selfish, 
cunning, artful knave, and consum- 
mate blockhead, — attributes which 
we should suppose not very likely to 
amalgamate. Fool and knave are 
rarely combined, if we may believe 
the proverb. But be that as it may, 
his Lordship obviously intends him 
as the mouth-piece of his own wit, 
to relieve a little the sombre and mo- 
notonous melancholy am! gloom that 
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reign around. Here is a specimen, 

I cringe ! hut I shall lose the opportu- 
nity — 

Plague take it ! he'll be here and I not 
there ! 

And off he sets : but this is neither 
" here* nor (i there !” 

The following soliloquy of Jose- 
phine, the wife of Werner, on observ- 
ing the brutality of the Intendant to 
his retainers, is of a somewhat re- 
deeming character. 

Josephine , ( coming forward ) — I fain 
would shun these scenes, too oft re- 
peated. 

Of feudal tyranny o'er petty victims ; 

I cannot aid, and will not witness such. 
Even here, in this remote, unnamed, dull 
spot. 

The dimmest in the district's map, exist 
The insolence of wealth in poverty 
O'er something poorer still— the pride of 
rank t 

In servitude, o'er something still mors 
servile ; 

And vice in misery affecting still 
A tatter'd splendour. What a state of 
being ! 

In Tuscany, my own dear sunny land. 
Our nobles were but citizens and mer- 
chants, 

Like Cosmo. We had evils, but not 
such 

As these ; and our all-ripe and gushing 
valleys 

Made poverty more cheerful, where each 
herb 

Was in itself a meal, and every vine 
Rain'd, as it were, the beverage, which 
makes glad 

The heart of man ; and the ne'er unfelt 
sun 

(But rarely clouded, and when clouded, 
leaving 

His warmth behind in memory of his 
beams,) 

Makes the worn mantle, and the thin robe, 
less 

Oppressive than an emperor's jewell'd 
purple. 

But here ! the despots of the North ap- 
pear 

To imitate 'the ice-wind of their clime. 
Searching the shivering vassal through 
his rags, 

To wring his soul — as the bleak elements 
His form. And 'tis to be amongst these 
sovereigns 

My husband pants ! and such his pride 
of birth— 

That twenty years of usage, such as no 
Father, born in a humble state, could 
nerve 
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His soul to penecute a son withal 
Hath changed no atom of his early nature ; 
But I, born nobly also, from my father’s 
Kindness was taught a different lesson. 
Father ! 

May thy long-tried, and now rewarded 
spirit. 

Look down on us and our so long desired 
Ulric ! I love my son, as thou didst me ! 

Our next quotation developcs the 
suspicions Stralenheim entertained 
that Werner was the rival he dread- 
ed, and the means he intended to put 
in execution to accomplish his ho- 
nourable purpose. He had just been 
robbed of a rouleau of gold by Wer- 
ner, who had entered his chamber 
by a secret passage which he had ac- 
cidentally discovered, and abstracted 
the packet while Stralenheim slept. 
Ulric having retired, Stralenheim 
thus soliloquizes : — 

Stralenheim ( tolut ). — A stalwart, ac- 
tive, soldier-looking stripling, 
Handsome as Hercules ere his first labour, 
And with a brow of thought beyond his 
years 

When in repose, till his eye kindles up 
In answering yours. I wish I could en- 
gage him : 

I have need of some such spirits near me 
now. 

For this inheritance is worth a struggle. 
And though I am not the man to yield 
without one, 

Neither are they who now rise up be- 
tween me 

And my desire. The boy, they say ,’s a 
bold one : 

But he hath play’d the truant in some hour 
Of freakish folly, leaving fortune to 
Champion his claims : that’s well. The 
father, whom 

For years Iv’e track’d, as does the blood- 
hound, never 

In sight, but constantly in scent, bad put 
me 

To fault ; but here I have him, and that’s 
better. 

It roust be he! All circumstance pro- 
claims it ; 

And careless voices, knowing not the 
cause 

Of my inquiries, still confirm it — Yes ! 
The man, his bearing, and the mystery 
Of his arrival, and the time ; the account, 
too, 

The Intcndant gave (for I have not be- 
held her) 

Of his wife’s dignified but foreign aspect ; 
Besides the antipathy with which we met. 
As snakes and lions shrink back from 
each other 
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By secret instinct that both must be tm 
Deadly, without being natural prey to 
either: 

All — all — confirm it to my mind : how- 
ever, 

We’ll grapple, ne’erthdesa. In a few hours 
The order comes from Frankfort, if these 
waters 

Rise not the higher, (and the weather 
favours 

Their quick abatement,) and IH have 
him safe 

Within a dungeon, where he may avouch 
His real estate and name ; and there’s 
no harm done. 

Should he prove other than I deem. 
This robbery, 

(Save for the actual loss) is lucky abo : 
He’s poor, and that’s suspkious~-be’s 
unknown. 

And that’s defenceless, — true, we have 
no proofs 

Of guilt, but what bath he of innocence ? 
Were he a man indifferent to my pro- 
spects, 

In other bearings, I should rather lay 
The inculpation on the Hungarian, wbo 
Hath something which I like not ; and 
alone 

Of all around, except the Intendant, and 
The prince’s houshold and my own, had 
ingress 

Familiar to the chamber. 

Let us now for a moment turn our 
attention to the extent of Lord Bo- 
ron’s draughts on the credit of Miss 
Lee. Says Ulric, 

Stralenheim 

Is not what you prejudge him, or, if », 
He owes me something both for past aad 
present : 

I sav’d his life, he therefore trusts in me; 
He hath been plundered too, since be 
came hither ; 

Is sick ; a stranger ; and as such not now 
Able to trace the villain who hath wMfd 
him, Ac. 

Miss Lee — “ Stralenheim docs not 
appear to me altogether the man you 
take him for: — but were it even 
otherwise, he owes me gratitude, not 
only for the past, but for what he 
supposes to be my present employ- 
ment. I saved his life, and be 
therefore places confidence in me. 
He has been robbed last night— » 
sick — a stranger — and is in no con- 
dition to discover the villain who 
has plundered him,** &c. 

Lord Byron — “ Who taught you, 
long-sought and ill-found boy ! that 
it would be safe for my own ton to 
insult roe ?” 
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Miss Lee—" Who,” added he, 
with increasing, indignation, " has 
taught you, that it would be safe 
even for my own son to insult me ?” 

Let the reader pursue the compa- 
rison at his leisure through the re- 
mainder of this scene (the 2d of Act 
11.) and indeed through the whole 
play, and he will find, that in nine 
instances out of the ten, the words, 
is well as the story, have been liter- 
ally borrowed ; with little other al- 
teration than may be made by any 
begrimmed urchin of a printer's de- 
vil, who can count ten on his fingers, 
and has ten fingers to count withal. 

Werner bribes the Intendant with 
a ring to furnish him with a caleche, 
and to facilitate his flight from the 
castle ; and that worthy gentleman 
thus apostrophizes the brilliant which 
it contained : 

I de lutein — Oh, thou sweet sparkler ! 
Thou more than stone of the philosopher ! 
Thou touchstone of Philosophy herself ! 
Thou bright eye of the Mine ! thou load- 
star of 

The soul ! the true magnetic Pole to 
which 

All hearts point duly north, like trem- 
bling needles ! 

Thou flaming Spirit of the Earth ! which 
sitting 

High on the monarch’s diadem, attract est 
More worship than the Majesty who 
sweats 

Beneath the crown which makes his head 
ache, like 

Millions of hearts which bleed to lend it 
lustre ! 

Shalt thou be mine ? I am, methinks, al- 
ready 

A little king, a lucky alchymist I— 

A wise magician, who has bound the 
devil 

Without the forfeit of his souk But come, 
Werner, or what else ? 

This, to be sure, is a foolish enough 
speech for an old babillard of a house- 
steward, and not very much in keep- 
ing with the avaricious and pawn- 
broking spirit in which he is repre- 
sented as sharing so liberally. We 
presume it is rather more common, 
n such cases, to depredate than 
to exaggerate the value of the artide 

a ed ; and certainly not very 
for customers to be indulged 
with a bombas deal and pedanric rhap- 
sody about the “ stone of the philoso- 
pher,” “ the touchstone of philoso- 
phy,” " the bright eye of the mine,” 


" the load-star of the soul,” "the true 
magnetic pole,” " flaming spirits of 
the earth, " little kings,” " lucky 
alchymist8,” “ wise magicians who 
have bound the devil without the for- 


feit of their soul ,” — et hoc genus omne . 

The following passage, however, 
contains a beautiful thought, though 
rather of the nature of a conceit : 


Gabor , solus. — Four — 

Five — six hours have 1 counted, like the 
guard 

Of outposts on the never-merry clock ; 
That hollow c tongue of Time, which, even 
when 

It sounds for joy, takes something from 
enjoyment 

With every dang. ’Tis a perpetual knell. 
Though for a marriage feast it rings: 
each stroke 

Peals for a hope the less ; the funeral note 
Of Love deep-buried without resurrection 
In the grave of Possession ; while the knoll 
Of long-lived parents finds a jovial echo 
To triple Time in the son’s ear. 

We intended to make some ex- 
tracts from the last scene ; hut, upon 
turning to " Kruitzner we found 
that it was merely a literal copy from 
the tale, even to the errors in the 
language, the only difference being, 
that the noble hard has printed it in 
decasyllabic lines. We shall there- 
fore conclude this article, which we 
honestly admit we have found a very 
repulsive and up-hill employment, by 
pointing out one or two of those 
blunders for which the author alone 
seems to he responsible. We have 
not sought for them, and might, 
doubtless, have found many more. 

At page 7, we meet with the fol- 
lowing, enumerated among the mise- 
ries incidental to poor and houseless 
wretches, afflicted with that common- 
est and most hated of all evils — po- 
verty : 

The wind howls round them, and 
The dull and dropping rain saps in their 
bones 

The creeping marrow . 

Now, if occurs to us, that, while 
the skin and flesh remained entire, 
the “’dull and dropping rain” would 
meet with some difficulty in reach- 
ing the “ bones,” and that, even if it 
did not, the notion of “ rain” sapping 
“ marrow” is rather more in King 
Carohyses* vein than we should have 
expected from so practised a writer 
as Lord Byron ; famous, too, for the 
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contempt which he is always willing 
to pour on our “ ungentle craft.” 

YVe have noticed a great number 
of instances of Lord Byron's inat- 
tention to the minutie of gramma- 
tical construction, — as for example, 
“ few can save he and /,” — which 
are the more unpardonable, as they 
might have so easily been avoided. 

The following is, no doubt, very 
emphatic. 

Fritz . He too disappear'd 
Some months ago. 

Iderutcin. The devil he did ! 

Lord Byron has becomes punster : 
he is not so formidable, however, in 
that small way, as some may be apt 
to imagine. Take a specimen : 

IVemcr . It is a damned world, Sir. 

Gabon So is the nearest of the two 
next, as 

The priests say (and no doubt they should 
know best.) 

But we must have done. “ Wer- 
ner” we have read with unmingled 
regret “ Oh, what a falling-off is 
here !” Lord Byron tells us it con- 
tains the germ of much that he has 
already written. We believe him, 
because he says so, but cannot per- 
ceive it But this is nothing. Lord 
Byron is either exhausted, or his ge- 
nius is decayed. If the former, lie 
should cease to force upon us proofs 
of his poverty ; if the Jatter, of his 
imbecility. We are uifWilling to for- 
get what he once was ; no power on 
earth can disguise from the world 
what he has become. He will never, 
we fear, succeed in the drama, either 
at first or second-hand ; but that be 
should have produced a regular play 
of five acts, without flinging over 
some part of so large a space some 
6centillatioQ8 of mat ardent and 
powerful spirit which we have seen 
exulting and disporting itself in all 
its strength and lusty vigour, is what 
nothing but the irresistible proba- 
tion of fact could ever haVe brought 
us to believe. But if he will perse- 
vere in his attempts to attain dra- 
matic fame, why does he abandon 
the History and the Models of his 
own country, to seek for subjects 
in the petty annals of the petty states 
of Italy, or the Herman Romances 
of horror, and for examples in a li- 
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terature which is, both in prindpl 
and in kind, diametrically oppose 
to the opinions, feelings, and preju 
dices, of a great majority of the na 
tion for whom he writes ? No wri 
ter, who thus cavalierly sets himsel 
against the strong current of puhii. 
opinion, ever succeeded : he furegoe 
one of the greatest chances of suc- 
cess, — touching the chords of na- 
tional feeling, and awakening in t ht 
minds of his readers a sympathy with 
his story, his characters, and his 
sentiments. Much depends upon this 
nice adaptation, especially in an age 
confessedly poor in dramatic talent. 
It is not enough that Shakespeare 
and Otway have succeeded in the 
line which Lord Byron has chosen ; 
for his Lordship is neither a Shake- 
speare nor an Otway. But how did 
these immortal writers succeed? By 
borrowing slavishly from Italian His- 
tories or Romances, not merely the 
outline of the story, but, likewise, the 
characters, sentiments, and language 1 
No : but by painting man with sucli 
passions, and prejudices, and errors, 
as belong to his nature in all ages ar.d 
in all countries ; by appealing di- 
rectly to the indestructible laws of 
humanity ; by a faithful representa- 
tion of character and passion, undis- 
guised and unperverted by metaphy- 
sical subtilties and preposterous ac- 
companiments ; in short, br drawing 
their pictures from the fresh, bring, 
and acting subject, not from the fes- 
tering, mutilated, and disgusting re- 
lics of the Anatomist's dissecting- 
room. Let Lord Byron enter with- 
out delay upon the same coune,— 
let his eye he upon man and the 
world, not upon the monstrorities 
and anomalies which haw emanated 
from distempered minds,— let him 
be more careful to represent, embo- 
dy, and create, than to describe or 
decompose, — and we venture to pre- 
dict, that, even if he fail, his 
will not prove mortal to his repuj 4 ' 
tion. Finally, let him follow toe 
judicious example of the Archbasbop 

of Grenada, ana, without delaVi pu- 

cure an honest Secretary* He ®iy 
thus get a judicious and seooaiWc 
hint ; and though he kick Mr Se- 
cretary out of doors, after be w* 
done his duty, we, for 
shall be the last to quarrel with hua| 
for indulging his testy humom. I 
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SCRAPS OF THE COVENANT. 

No. I. 

ALEXANDER PEDEN, 
oa, 

“ Ths Cock o’ the North r 

“ He tether said, he did not behove that God 
d made the greater part of mankind with saddles 
i their backs, and bridles in their mouths ; and 
me Aw booted and spurred, to ride the rest."— 
Scots Worthiest p. 551. 

As you pass by the high road 
ora Dumfries- to Port- Patrick, you 
rate suddenly, and, if you are a 
ranger, unexpectedly, after a most 
resome and dreary stage, upon the 
rag and neatly-constructed village 
f Glenluce. Here your acquaint* 
nce with the sea, which had been 
iterrupted for some time, is again, 
ader very inviting and prepossessing 
ircumstances, renewed ; and in pass- 
onwards towards the extensive 
forests of Park Place*, you 
ncounter the bridge, from which 
ou have an opportunity, if your 
onveyance is not unusually rapid in 
is movements, of catching a glimpse 
peep of the sweet and retired, 
md every way picturesque vale of 
-•uce. If you are, however, on your 
tay to catch the passage-boat at 
tort -Patrick, being charged with 
^patches for the Castle at Dub- 
in ; or, if you are travelling for or- 
krs, and are anxious to reach Bel- 
*st in time for pre-occupying the 
narket from some flourishing rival 
n the trade ; or, if you are an Irish 
nember returning in haste on the 
lissolution of Parliament, to secure 
jour re-election to your former of- 
ice and honours ; or, if you are en- 
gaged in the droving and transfer- 
ee* of cattle, and are hastening on 
:of the Roodmas fair at Dumfries ; 
)T > if you are one of that respectable 
md numerous class denominated 
country gentlemen, migrating town- 
or homewards to your native 
rookery, as the season may suit ; 
,n any one of these, and of several 
idditional and similar suppositions, 
you are free, after paying toll oppo- 
ate to the Mains of Park, to pass 
m J there is absolutely nothing to 
*hich I can invito you, which would 
either interest or repay you for the 
loss of time and temper sustained by 


* The present proprietor of the lands 
Tark holds them bv a grant from 
Prt pe Pius V. 


the delay. But if, on the other hand, 
you happen to be travelling with the 
view of enriching your iriind, and of 
passing a few harvest weeks at once 
profitably and agreeably, — if you 
have any one hobby on earth which 
separates you from the herd of man- 
kind, and which connects you with 
what are termed the moral or the 
natural beauties of the globe which 
we inhabit, then I advise, and even 
entreat you, to penetrate into the 
more retired and remote windings 
and sinuosities of this stream and 
valley of Luce. A day spent here 
will afford ample food for many an 
hours’ agreeable reflection afterwards, 
as you lie sleepless upon your bed, 
amidst the protracted darkness of a 
winter-night, or dissolve into vision- 
ary and heart-soothing recollections, 
stretched out in your easy-chair, en- 
joying your afternoon's nap. Inde- 
pendently of that silent and inviting 
seclusion, of that complete separation 
on every side from tne world with- 
out y which confers upon this singu- 
larly sequestered spot the aspect and 
the expression of the happy valley of 
Rasselas, — you cannot" fail to be ar-, 
rented by the monuments and indi- 
cations of the mighty past which 
the fine ruin of Glenluce Abbey, and 
the mouldering turrets of the old 
mansion-house of Park, so striking- 
ly present to your view. Over this 
venerable landscape. Religion, in all 
her drapery of hood, and surplice, 
and cowl, has so long and so impo- 
singly presided, that the very earth 
and air still breathe, as it were, of 
her presence ; and even that simple 
Presbyterian manse, which rises like 
the “ flower of the wilderness/’ 
amidst the waste of ancient magni- 
ficence and splendour, receives and 
imparts an expression of interest 
from the majestic ruins, under the 
shadow and the shelter of which it 
stands, and out of the very frag- 
ments of which it has arisen. Alas ! 
that the warmest heart which ever 
beat to the tune of friendship, hospi- 
tality, and good-fellowship, should 
now be cold, and undistinguishable, 
from the most sordid dust with 
which it is associated ! otherwise it 
were impossible for any one, who 
bears the character of stranger, to pass 
that door, without partaking of the 
landlady’s best cheer, the landlord’s 
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bottle, and the minister's hearty wel- 
come and parting benedictions ! 

As you aspend the valley, you will 
find the stream gradually diminish, 
and the glen contract, till the “ wa- 
ter,” as it is termed, has assumed 
the aspect of a burn, and the glen 
imperceptibly narrowed into a ra- 
vine or linn, over which the moun- 
tain torrent is urged with consider- 
able noise and velocity. Near by 
the brow or brink of this cataract 
or linn, you will perceive a homely 
kirk, with a suitable accompani- 
ment of manse and garden, of kirk- 
yard and glebe, lying grouped to- 

§ ether in kindly association, and 
iffering widely in expression, from 
the rugged, heathy, and rocky moun- 
tains by which tnis oase in the de- 
sart is hemmed in. Here it is my 
wish and request that you rest you 
for a little, for of this secluded spot, 
with its religious establishment, 1 
have a few particulars to mention. 

This is the parish of Newluce, and 
that is the very church within the 
walls of which Alexander Peden 
preached ; and in that very manse, 
or in one, at least, upon the same 
site, this zealous and undaunted 
non-conformist, whilst officiating, for 
the space of three years, as Pres- 
byterian minister of this parish, 
dwelt. It was within the brow of 
that dark and deafening linn that 
his wrestlings and combats with Sa- 
tan and sin were so strenuously and 
unyieldingly maintained ; and it was 
amidst the mist and the cloud, which 
rest almost continually upon that 
mountain’s brow, that the spirit of 
roan communed with the power, and 
the presence, and the agency of God ; 
and that an imagination naturally 
lively, and a heart overcharged with 
religious zeal and devotional feel- 
ing, saw, and felt, under no ordinary 
degree of intensity and impression. 
It is one thing to sit down calmly by 
our peaceful firesides in the year 
Eighteen hundred and twenty-two, 
discoursing dispassionately respecting 
the superstition and bigotry of the 
year Sixteen hundred ana sixty-two ; 
and it is ouite another thing to con- 
vey ourselves, in imagination, to the 
remote period we are speaking of, 
and to place ourselves precisely in 
the situatiop of those whose conduct 
we are disposed to censure. If such 


men as S*mw»l Johnson, tod era j 
Sir Walter Scott, in more recent sod ] 
more enlightened times, have not i 
been altogether raised above the in- 
fluence of superstition, is it to be 
wondered at, that honest, able, and 
zealous men, in these early aga 
of twilight information, were all 
their lives long kept in bondage? 
But the character of Peden, viewed 


as it has long been by the great body 
of the people— through nis weak- 
nesses and peculiarities exclusively, 
— has been falsely and injuriously 
apprehended. The educated and 
erudite scholar, — the eloquent and 
persuasive orator, — the zealous and 
resolved non-conformist, — the con- 
scientious reformer and undaunted 
soldier of the cross,*— have all, in pro- 
gress of time, been sunk and buried 
in the dreaming enthusiast and vi- 
sionary prophet, — in the denouncer 
of woes and triple woes to Scotland, 
— and in the familiar and irreverent 
dispenser of God’s power and provi- 
dence. And this, after all, is not a 
singular instance. Every child bas 
heard of Geordy Buchanan— of tbs 
King’s fool, the most absurd and 
incorrigible jester of his day !— but 
the “ few” only recognise, in that 
mighty name, the philosopher, the 
historian, and the scholar ; tho« pro- 
minent and imperishable features of 
his real character, by which he will, 
through all ages, be acknowledged 
and honoured. When the mother 
informs her son that there is not 
such a word as the one the child has 
made use of, in “ a’ Davie Lindmy, 
has she any, even the most distant 
apprehension, of the real merits of 
the poet's works to which die has 
thus contemptuously referred? “Tho- 
mas the Rhymer” is no very digni- 
fied appellation in the month of the 
multitude ; nor am I disposed tocon- 
cede, even to his highness Joseph 
Miller, all that infamy of lo* ** 
and vulgar buffoonery with which, 
under the familiar designation 
Joe, he is almost universally saddko* 
And by a process precisely s aw* 
has the truly-respectable charset 
of Peden dwindled down, in a 
cession of years, through 
pamphlets and traditionary b*®* 
tive, into that of a drivelling re#®® 
of dreams and experiences. 

These observations, which 
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hitherto been made with a reference to 
Peden exclusively, are in a greater or 
a less degree applicable to almost all 
of these truly venerable names, with 
which are associated the great work of 
reformation, first and last. There are 
thousands in Scotland who are at this 
moment reaping the benefit of that 
seal and resolution which the mar- 
tyrs for our Presbyterian church 
aitd limited monarchy displayed, 
and who are, at the same time, either 
entirely ignorant of the fact, or have, 
of late years in particular, been led to 
exchange ignorance for prejudice and 
misrepresentation ; to homologate the 
constitutional and loyal efforts of the 
old covenanters, with the infatu- 
ated and disaffected conduct of our 
mwlern reformers or radicals. No- 
thing, however, can be more unjust 
or injurious to the dead, who can- 
not now vindicate themselves, than 
this method of proceeding, as any 
impartial person, who will take the 
trouble of comparing the Presbyte- 
rian Confession of Faith with the Na- 
tional and Solemn Leagues and Cove- 
nants*, will immediately and ine- 


f In the “ National League and Co- 
venant” subscribed by the King In 1580, 
afterwards, by all ranks, in 1581, again 
subscribed in 1590, and latterly in 1C38 
and 39, are the following, amongst other 
equally loyal expressions : — “ Likeas all 
Iwffes are bound to maintain the King's 
Majesty's royal person and authority, the 
authority of Parliament, and the subjects* 
liberties, who ought only to live and be 
governed by the King’s laws, &c.” 

A°d in the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant we find these words “ We, noble- 
men » barons, knights, gentlemen, dti- 
zens, burgesses, ministers of the gospel, 
an d commons of all sorts in the king- 
doms of Scotland, England, and Ireland, 
*7 the providence of God, living under 
°ne King, and being of one religion, Ac.” 
In the famous “Jus Popnli Vindica - 
so often referred to by the suffering 
brethren afterwards, is the following plain 
and avowed statement : — 

“When this King (Charles II.) was 
crowned, and solemnly inaugurated, he 
not only renewed these solemn vows and 
engagements, but upon these terms and 
conditions was he admitted the people 
‘kclared their willingness to admit of him 
King, the sword was put in his hand, 
and accepted ; the people did swear fide- 
lity and allegiance, according to Hies* co- 
Una *ti s the like did the nobles, one by 

*0L. XI. 


vitably ascertain. The fact is, that 
after making the necessary allowance 
and deduction on the score of the 
times, of excited passions, and of a 
spirit of zeal and patriotism, exaspe- 
rated and inflamed by the most un- 
blushing perfidy, and the most gall- 
ing and insufferable oppression, there 
remains to the covenanters a residue 
of manly, intrepid, conscientious, 
and truly patriotic conduct, which is 
more than enough to throw into 
shade, and into comparative insigni- 
ficancy, those spots and blemishes 
from which the most splendid lu- 
minaries are not exempted. Many 
a man has appreciated and exhibited 
the sins and the follies of David, of 
Solomon, of Peter, or of Paul, who 
came far short of their predomina- 
ting virtues ; and many an imperti- 
nent, chirping jackanapes has spoken 
and written disrespectfully of the 
Scots Worthies, whose narrow and 
cheeping souls might never perceive 
or appreciate the one thousandth 
part of their leading and characteris- 
tic excellencies. 

I believe there never was such a 
sad Sabbath witnessed as that upon 
which nearly four hundred of the 
established clergy of Scotland preach- 
ed their farewell sermons and ad- 
dresses to their several congrega- 
tions. It was a day, as the histo- 
rians of that period express it, of 
“ wailing and of loud lamentation, 
as the weeping of Jazer when the 


one, viz. swear to be true and faithful to 
them according to the National and So- 
lemn League and Covenant. And all 
this was afterwards ratified, concluded, 
and enrolled, in a full and free Parlia- 
ment, &c.” 

The similarity betwixt this “ restora- 
tion to the throne” of King Charles, in as 
far as Scotland was concerned, under 
certain conditions, however, and engage- 
ments, upon the breaking of which, he 
forfeited his claim to the obedience and 
fealty of his subjects ; and that “ corona- 
tion oath, or conventional League and 
Covenant,” under the benefit of which 
w King William” was afterwards ad- 
mitted to the sovereignty of the British 
empire, at the period of our happy Revo- 
lution, must strike every candid and un- 
prejudiced observer. Had King William 
conducted himself, after his accession, as 
King Charles the Second did after the Re- 
storation, he had not long continued 
(de facto) King of these Isles ! 
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lords of the heathen had broken 
down her principal plants ; and as 
the mourning of Rachel, who wept 
for her children, and would not be 
comforted." On the 4th day of Oc- 
tober 1662, a council, under the com- 
mission of the infatuated and ill-ad- 
vised Middleton, was held at Glas- 
gow, and in an hour of reported in- 
toxication, and of undeniable preci- 
pitancy, it was resolved and decreed, 
that all those ministers of the church 
of Scotland, who had, by a popular 
election, entered upon their cures 
aince the year 1649, should, in the 
first instance, be ousted, nor permit- 
ted to resume their pulpits, or demand 
their stipends, till they had received 
a presentation at the hands of the 
lay patron, and submitted to induc- 
tion from the diocesan bishop. In 
other words. Presbytery was to be 
abolished in behalf of Prelacy, and 
the mandate of the Prince, or of his 
privy council, was to be considered, in 
future, as law in all matters, whether 
civil or ecclesiastical. This was in- 
deed laying the axe at once, and bold- 
ly, to the root of the constitution ; and 
had this early and happily-precipitant 
measure been submitted to, Presby- 
tery, with all her beneficial accom- 
paniments of parochial schools and 
church-door provision for the poor, 
had been finally overturned. The 
will of the Prince had superseded the 
voice of the nation, and we had ei- 
ther been plunged, long ere now, into 
a second bloody and protracted Revolu- 
tion, or have become the subservient 
ministers and instruments of regal, 
or ratber of ministerial despotism. 
It was not to be supposed that the 
descendants and admirers of Knox, 
and Hamilton, and Welsh, and 
Melville, would calmly and passive- 
ly submit to this, — and accordingly, 
tne 20th day of October, the last 
Sabbath which, without conformity 
to the order of council, the pro- 
scribed ministers were permitted to 
preach, was a day looked anxiously 
forward to before it arrived, and re- 
membered, to their dying day, by 
all who witnessed it. It was my 
fortune, in the earlier part of my 
life, to be acquainted with an old 
man, upwards of ninety, an inhabi- 
tant of the village of Olenluce, whose 
grandfather was actually present at 
the farewell or parting sermon which 


Mr Peden delivered to his pari- 
shioners. I have conversed with fins 
aged chronicler so frequently and so 
fully upon the subject, that 1 shall 
endeavour to retail to you the facts 
and the circumstances which were 
stated, not, indeed* in his own winds, 
but assuredly in the spirit, and in 
somewhat of the manner, of my au- 
thority : — 

“ I remember well, it seems but 
yesterday, (it is the grandfather of 
my informant who is represented as 
speaking), the appearance of the 
morning of this never-to-be-forgotten 
day. 1 1 had rained overnight, and the 
morning was still doubtful ; the mist 
tr&illed like the smoke of a furnace , 
white and rugged, along the hill- 
tops ; the lower country was over- 
shadowed with a dark, and a kind of 
melancholy gloom ; the heavens s- 
bove seemed to have imported to the 
earth and to the sea a sullen and 
angry expression. I rose eariy. as 
was my wont on the Sabbath morn- 
ing particularly, and ascended to- 
wards the summit of the Knock ; and 
I had not continued above an hour 
in meditation and secret prayer, 
when I beard the eight-o'clock - 
bells begin to toll. From the com- 
manding position which I occupied, 
and from the stillness and damp of 
the morning, 1 could hear distinctly 
almost every bell in the Presbytery 
of Stranraer. The tones of these 
bells, which chimed into one ano- 
ther in the sweetest and most b*r- 
monious manner, rung through my 
soul, and affected me even to tears : 

I could not help reflecting upon fih* 
labour and the blood, at the expensr 
of which these hallowed sounds had 
been secured to U9 — upon the many 
souls now happily members cf the 
church of the first born, who had 
joyed as we now joyed, when it was 
said unto them through the instru- 
mentality of these bells, * Go up unto 
the House of God contrasting, at the 
same time, all this, with the sad and 
woeful prospect which now lay before 
us, — a silenced, or a hireling minify 
try — and the summonsing to the 
house of voluntary prayer, and ea- 
gerly-courted instruction, concert- 
ed into one of compulsory and fo- 
shionless addresses, delivered in ttH- 
ness and carelessness, and hettd, 
if heard at all, without aoul-f** 
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fort, or spiritual benefit. Even at 
this early period, 1 could see, every 
here and there, blue-bonnets, and 
black and white plaids, and scarlet 
mantles, mixing with, and emerging 
au intervals from the creeping and 
broken mist ; nor was 1 at any loss, 
apprised as I was of the peculiari- 
ty of this day's work, to guess the 
object of their early travel. 

u 1 went immediately home, and 
breakfasted, and as 1 had upwards 
of four miles to walk, ere 1 could 
reach the Kirk of Newluce, 1 imme- 
diately, and in company with my 
wife and only daughter, set out upon 
my travel. By the time that we had 
gained the rising ground above the 
Abbey, and could command a view 
for two miles onward, the mist had 
gathered up, and condensed into dark, 
and somewhat threatening clouds; 
and we could see every sheep- tract, 
and foot-path, and more regularly- 
formed road, absolutely crowded and 
covered with church-going people. 
* Old MacBroom,* said my wife to 
me, as we pastel by the corner of 
the manse garden at the Abbey, ‘ Old 
Morality may preach to caul' stane 
and lime wa's the day ; 1 think he'll 
no get mony to hear him ; but be 
has gotten the Bishop's service-book, 
they tell me, and the laird’s presen- 
tation to boot, an' 6ae he'll no fash 
his thumb muckle ; it will be lang 
or he tak' to the hills, or get himsei 
banished frae the county, and the 
kintry side, for the love of God, and 
of his covenanted work, I trow . His 
brosy cheeks and fat sides wa'd tak' 
ill wi' spare diet, and a bed aman^ 
the caul’ moss heather, 1 warrant/ 
How long this soliloquy of my 
wife had continued, for neither my 
daughter nor 1 found ourselves free 
to join in the reprobation of any 
man, merely upon supposition or 
conjecture, 1 know not, — for we were 
interrupted suddenly by the laird 
o’ Belkail, who, riding up to us up- 
on a spirited gelding, questioned 
every one as he passed them, respect- 
ing the object, and admonished them 
at the same time, upon the danger 
and disloyalty of this ‘ unlawful ga- 
thering,' as he termed it. My wife, 
whose zeal was at all times fully a 
match for her temper and her pru- 
dence, was upon the very eve of 
breaking through all decency and 


good manners, and of forgetting the 
respect and reverence which is due 
to superiors in rank, and by the ap- 
pointment of Providence, when I 
found it necessai 7 , in order to pre- 
vent worse, to interpose, bv telling 
the laird that we meant nothing but 
peace and good order ; and thus, in 
following the scripture inunction, I 
turned aside wrath by a mild an- 
swer, and the laird suddenly reined 
in his horse, grumbled a few inarti- 
culate sentences, turned the beast’s 
head in the opposite direction, and 
left us. 

“ The doors of the Kirk of Newluce 
had been thrown open early in the 
morning, but owing to the immense 
concourse of people, a tent had been 
latterly erected on the brae-face, op- 
posite to the kirk-stile, and the mul- 
titude had settled, and were, when 
we arrived, settling down, like bees 
around their queen, on all sides 
of it. Having advanced suddenly 
over the height, and come, all at 
once, within view of this goodly as- 
sembly, we found them engaged, till 
Mr Peden's appearance, in singing 
the 32d psalm*. The precentor was 
just in the act of giving out these 
appropriate and comforting lines — 

‘ Thou art my hiding-place, thou shalt 
From trouble set me free ; 

And with songs of deliverance 
About shalt compass me/ 

when Peden made his appearance 
above the brow of the adjoining 
linn,, where he had probably been 
engaged for some time in prepara- 
tory and private devotion. He ad- 
vanced with the pulpit Bible under 
his arm, and with a rapid, though 
occasionally a hesitating step. The 
eyes of the whole multitude were 
turned towards him ; hut he seemed 
lost in meditation, and altogether 
careless or unconscious of his exposed 
situation. His figure was diminutive, 
but his frame seemed athletic and 
active. He wore a blue bonnet, such 
as was then generally worn bv the 
peasantry, from beneath which hia 
dark hair flowed out over his shoul- 
ders, long, lank, and dishevelled. 


* This was customary of old times. 
The precentor generally entered bis desk, 
and commenced singing, about a quarter 
of an hour before the minister appeared. 
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Hi* complexion was sallow, and hi* 
eye* dark, keen, and penetrating, 
with a certain expression of kindness 
and good nature, however, which 
softened the general cast of his coun- 
tenance. Except that his coat and 
waistcoat were black, no other part 
of his dress seemed to pipclaim the 
clerical profession, for he wore what 
are termed drab- coloured plush 
breeches, with striped stockings, or 
hose, of the Sanquhar pattern and 
manufacture. He had neither gown 
nor band, but had his shirt neck tied 
up with a narrow stock of uncom- 
mon whiteness. Thus habited, he 
approached the congregation, who 
rose up to make way fornim, ascend- 
ed the ladder attached to the back- 
door of the tent, and forthwith pro- 
ceeded to the duties of the day. 

‘ Therefore, watch and remember , 
that for the space of three years I 
ceased not to warn every one, night 
and day, with tears.* These words 
were read out in a firm, though 
somewhat of a shrill and squeaking 
tone of voice ; and as he lifted up his 
eyes from the sacred page, and look- 
ed east and west around him, there 
was a general preparatory cough, and 
adjustment of position and dress, 
which clearly bespoke the protracted 
attention which was about to ensue. 
And truly, although he continued to 
discourse from twelve o’clock noon 
till dusk, I cannot say that ever I 
felt tired or hungry. Nor did it ap- 
pear that the speaker’s strength or 
matter failed him. Nay, he even rose 
into a degree of fervour and impres- 
sive eloquence towards the dose, 
which none who were present ever 
heard equalled. They, indeed, who 
have no other standard to try the 
power of conscience-rousing and tru- 
ly evangelical preaching by, than 
tne comparatively cold and soothing 
generalities of later times, can never 
be made acquainted with the effects 
which Mr Peden’s colloquial and 
homely, but heart-searching and sin- 
crucifying sermon, this day produ- 
ced. Neither speaker nor hearers 
could, or even attempted, to refrain 
tears, ami in various instances, imfr* 
viduals were seized with faintings, 
and absolutely screamed aloud. Nor 
were these occurrences past over by 
the speaker unnoticed, for whilst he 
earnestly recommended 1 every hu* 


mane and suitable assistance to be 
administered, he as regularly inter- 
wove the occurrence as a subject of 
illustration, exhortation, example, or 
warning, with the main subject of 
discourse. 

‘ And now, ray friends,’ continued 
he, in a concluding appeal to then 
consciences, ‘ and now 1 am about to 
warn you of the future, as well ts to 
admonish you in respect of the psst 
Ye’ll see nae mair o’ puir Sandy, and 
ye’li hear nae mair either, after this 
day’s wark ; see ye that puir bird, 

i at this moment a hawk had dashed 
own in the view of the whole coo- 
gregaaon, in pursuit of its prey, j see 
ye that puir panting lavroek which 
has now fled into that dark and deep 
linn, for safety and for refuge, hum 
the claws and beak of its pursuer? 
I’ll tell ye what, my friends, the’ twa- 
some did na drift down this way, 
from that dark cloud, and slang that 
bleak heathery brae-face, fas nae- 
thing. They war sent, they war 
commissioned, and if ye had a’ risen 
to your feet ere the^paissed, and cried 
‘ Shew,’ ye could na ba’e frightened 
them out o’ their course. They cam’ 1 
to testify of a persecuted remnant, and | 
of a cruel pursuing foe, — of a kirir, 
which will soon ha’e to betake her*l\ 
like a bird, to t be mountains ; and of 
an enemy, which will not allow her 
to rest, by night nor by day, in the 
dark caves o’ the linn, nor amidst the 
damp and the caul’ mosses o' tbehHL 
They cam*, and they were welcome, 
to gi’e auld Sandy a warning too, an' 
to hid him tak’ the bent as fast as 
possible, to flee even this vary nmfct, 
for the pursuer is at hand. Bur 
hooly. Sirs ; we mauna part till oar 
wark be finished. As an auld writer 
used to word it — 4 till our wsrkis fi- 
nished, we are immortal.’ I ha e e’en 
done my best, as the Apostle mid, 
for these three years among ye, an 
I ha’e thi9 day the consolation, in 
taking my fareweel o’ ye a*, to think 
that 1 ha e several seals o’ my minis- 
try to testify, before men and aflgds, 
that I ha’e na been idle. And bad* 
been His plan or His pleasure, tsha* 
permitted me to have laid down mj 
aul’ banes, whan I had na’e mmr sm 
for them, beneath one o’ the l tbf*gh 
stanes’ there, I canna say bat Tam 
ha’e been content. But since itirno 
His guid and His sovereign {demur* 
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hat this should be the case, I ha*e 
e request to male' be fore we sepa- 
ate this night, never in this place to 
&eet again ! — (hereupon, the sobbing 
nd the bursting forth of hitherto- 
oppressed sorrow, was almost uni- 
eral ;) an* ye maun a* stand up on 
our feet, and lift up your hands, 
nd swear before the great God of 
leaven and of earth, (there was a 
eneral rising and show of hands, 
rhilst the speaker continued,) that 
ill an independent Presbyterian Mi- 
nster ascend the pulpit, you will 
tever enter the door o* that kirk 
oair. And let this be> the solemn 
ague and covenant betwixt you and 
ne, and betwixt my God and your 
5od, in all time coming, even to eter- 
rity itself!* 

“ During the latter part of this'ad- 
Iress, my hair began to move ; I felt 
i kind of creeping shivering come 
iter my limbs, and travel into my 
icart, and I discovered that my 
rife and daughter had clung to my 
rms, and were absolutely trembling. 

In this standing position, which we 
tad thus, as it were, almost involun- 
arily and instinctively assumed, the 
ast prayer was heard, and the con- 
•Jrthng psalm was sung : 

4 For he in hia Pavilion shall, 

Me hide in evil days ; 

In secret of his tent me hide. 

And on a rock me raise.* 

“ 1 never listened to a sound, nor 
>cbeld a spectacle, more overpower- 
ng. The night cloud had come 
lown on the hill above us ; the sun 
*d set, and withdrawn even his »n- 
ercepted beams from the brown 
leath ; it was twilight, and the unit- 
'd and full awing of the voice of 
>raise, ascended through the veil of 
vening, from the thousands of lips; 
;ven to heaven's gate. We were 
vorshipping God with one accord, in 
tin most magnificent temple — in that, 
uunely, which hands of men had ne- 
’er constructed. Whilst we conti- 
i ued singing, our venerable Pastor de- 
oended from the tent — the word of 
lod in his hand, and the accents of 
vaise on his lips ; and at the con- 
lading line, he stood, f&irly and vi- 
ibly, out by himself, upon the entry 
o wards the east door of the kirk, 
laving shut the door, and locked it, 
a the view, and in the hearing of 
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the people, he knocked upon it thrice, 
with the back of the pulpit Bible, 
accompanying this action with these 
words, audibly and distinctly pro- 
nounced — ‘ 1 arrest thee in my Mas- 
ter's name, that none ever enter by 
thee, save those who enter br the 
door of Presbytery, as 1 have done !* 
so saying, he ascended the wall at 
the ldrk-stile, opened his hands a- 
broad, to the utmost stretch of his 
aims, and in the most solemn and 
impressive manner, pronounced the 
usual valedictory benediction, and 
dismissed the multitude. 

41 In a few days after the delivery 
of this memorable discourse, this in- 
defatigable servant of God was found 
thrashing corn, in a barn in Ireland, 
where, having, afterwards, possessed 
himself of a meeting-house, he re- 
mained for a considerable time, dis- 
tinguished amongst that imaginative 
ana warm-hearted people, as John 
Welsh had been formerly, by the fa- 
miliar and descriptive designation of 

4 The Cock o* the North."* 

T. G. 


A TRAIT OF SWISS CHARACTER. 

In a delightful, but solitary part 
of the canton of * *, resided, within 
the memory of the present day, the 
venerable old man Wilhelm * *, the 
richest yoeman of the country. Sin- 
cerely beloved by the children whom 
his industrious wife had left him, 
and whom he educated, in his retire- 
ment, according to the ancient cus- 
toms of Switzerland ; cherished and 
esteemed by his neighboors, and all 
with whom he had connection or in- 
tercourse ; the days of his declining 
life glided peacefully and brightly 
along. His only remaining wisn was 
to divide his ample possessions, be* 
fore his departure from this world, 
amongst the four sons, in whom he 
had the happiness of beholding the 
comeliest and most robust youths of 
the whole canton, and whose future 
worth and prosperity he anticipated 
with the sanguine confidence of a 
parent. 

In the summer of the year 1797 
he sent his youngest and favourite 
son, Benedict, on a message to an in* 
timate friend, who lived beyond the 
mountain-stream which formed the 
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boundary between Ilia own and the 
adjacent canton. The short, but 
fearful way, which led through a 
rocky path, and over a steep, narrow, 
and tottering bridge, had been re- 
peatedly traversed by the boy in safe- 
ty, for the neighbours had frequent 
communication, and entertained a 
cordial regard for each other, undis- 
turbed by the difference of their re- 
ligious belief. Once more, and with 
aff the speed of youth, Benedict set 
out on his journey : — “ Do not run 
so hastily, exclaimed his father, 
“ and be careful as you pass the 
bridge.” 

Evening came, and the boy re- 
turned not to his home. The father 
was with difficulty persuaded that 
he had remained to pass the night at 
his neighbour's house. Thither, with 
the dawn of morning, he himself re- 
paired — but in vain ; the son had not 
made his appearance there on the 
preceding day ; he had been seen by 
no one, nor was there a trace of him 
to be discovered. After eight miser* 
able days of fruitless researches and 
inquiries, his body was found at a dis- 
tance, to which the waves had borne 
it down the stream, crushed amongst 
the rocks, and terribly disfigured. 
The old man had lost his dearest 
earthly treasure, and it was long be- 
fore his sorrow would admit of any 
consolation, but that derived from a 
daily visit to the grave of his son, 
where he loved to pray, and to 
sprinkle the turf witn holy water. 
Scarcely had the wound occasioned by 
this calamity been closed, when the 
storm of revolution burst upon Swit- 
zerland. Wilhelm lamented the fate 
of his country, but had to bewail a 
still heavier affliction in his own fa- 
mily ; for his eldest son, forsaking 
the 'paths of humble life, greeted 
this event as one which presented 
an opening to his more ambitions 
hopes, and joyfully welcomed the 
strangers, whose arrival promised him 
an opportunity of rising far above his 
original rank. 

His wishes were soon gratified, by 
the attainment of an office attached 
to the executive power of the new 
government. Intoxicated with joy 
by this sudden elevation, he display- 
ed the most unrelenting rigour in ful- 
filling the tasks it imposed upon him, 
and soon made himself the object of 
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as much hatred in the canton as 
father was of respect and love. 

Not far from the abode of W\ 
lived another respectable 
man, with whom he had long been i 
habits of friendly intercourse. TV 
person had two sons, who, though 
originally good dispositions, were ri 
lent in their passions, and fearful 
the wildness of their utterly m»d*| 
ciplined natures. Enthusiastically 
tached to the ancient order of ' 
they opposed the progress of ini 
tion with all their energies, and ret 
bounds to the fury with which 
reviled whatever seemed to pr 
from, or be it any way connected 
the revolutionary system. ' 
young men were one day at work 
a remote field of their fathers, wl 
their conversation turned upon 
calamities of their country, the acH 
of violence and oppression to which 
they were subjected, and the hitttf* 
ness of their own uncontrollable ari 
exasperated feelings. They had giws 
free course to the most vehement Oi 
pressions of indignation, and worked 
themselves up to a state of ungowtt* 
able wrath, when Meinrad, the sonal 
Wilhelm, and the newly-appoinfcd 
agent of government, roae psst that 
field mounted upon a stately bona 
The sight of his glittering tri-cw 
loured scarf aggravated thidr fury 
to the utmost, and they swore * 
take vengeance on the spot) for their 
own and their country’s injuria- 
They immediately pursued him, ex- 
claiming, “ Let us do as Tell and 
Baumgarten did of old !” struck bin 
from Ins horse with stones, sad best 
him till he expired under tbdr hand* 

Scarcely, however, had tbe crime 
been perpetrated, when tbe fechng> 
of human nature once more awoke 
within their souls. They wire 
struck with sudden dismay, and tbe 
voice of Conscience cried aloud, that 
they had committed murder. They 
saw too late that their action wa> 
not like the actions of Tell or Baum- 
gar ten, and the fearful conviction 
burst upon them, that it could act 
long remain concealed, and that tbe? 
had become amenable to the 
raent of murderers. In for aad 
trembling, they hastily threw A* 
body into one of the ditches of dot 
field, and hurrying away, witborf 
even taking leave of tlteir fathc, 
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led beyond the Rhine, and enlisted 
s private soldiers. At the end of 
hree years they obtained their dis- 
harge. There was some reason to 
tope that their crime might be for- 
otten, from its having been com- 
aitted during a time of revolutionary 
utrage and general disorder; but 
hey had still to fear the father and 
emaining brothers of their victim , 
nd, in order to avoid the accusa- 
ions of these, it seemed necessary 
hat they should still continue in exile, 
rhey, at last, determined to return 
tome as secretly as possible, and to 
ersuade their father, should he be 
till living, to dispose of his posses- 
ions, and settle with them in some 
ther part of the world. 

They returned accordingly, and 
ound him bowed down by affliction, 
ut, nevertheless, rejoiced again to 
relcome them home. From him 
hey learned, that the aged Wilhelm 
ras not likely long to survive the 
readful fate of his son ; that their 
asty flight, and the discovery of the 
rapse in their field, had conspired 
) draw suspicion upon them, but 
hat Wilhelm had never accused 
hem, never allowed them to be pur- 
led, nor made the slightest inquiry 
fter the place of their retreat. This 
arration induced the sons to visit 
Filhelm, make a full and penitent 
mfession of their guilt, and throw 
lemselves, without reserve, upon 
is mercy and forgiveness. 

“ Be at peace/* said the noble old 
tan ; t€ remain with your father, and 
i your home ; — 1 will not accuse 
mi ; — I seek no revenge. You have 
nought unutterable affliction on my 
’dining life, but I know too well 
le meaning of the words, herefl of 
ns, to desire that your own father 
tould ever understand their full 
tterness. Even in the event of my 
lath, you shall have nothing to ap-‘ 
■ehend from my remaining cbil- 
en.** These last were summoned, 
id persuaded to confirm, with ho- 
st nearts, their father's forgiveness 
the repentant criminals. 

Wilhelm continued to prove him- 
If a firm and faithful friend. The 
operty of his neighbours had suf- 
red considerably' in consequence of 
eir absence: he assisted them, both 
’ advice and otherwise, to repair the 
ises they had sustained. The pe- 


nitents earnestly endeavoured to a- 
tone for their crime, and make their 
peace with Heaven, by prayers for 
their own pardon, and masses for 
the soul of the dead. 

A large monumental stone now 
marks the place where Meinrad 
sleeps. 

TO TUB EDITOR OF THE EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE. 

Relugas , 12M July 1822. 

SIR, 

I n your Magazine for April last, 
there is a Review of what is called 
Lord FountainhaU*8 Diary, a work 
lately printed under the direction of 
Sir Walter Scott, upon whieh I beg 
you will permit me to make a few 
remarks. 

The Reviewer gives the following 
account of the MS. from which the 
book has been printed : 

“This Diary appears to have shared the 
fate of many of the manuscript relics of 
great men. By some accident, after the 
death of Lord Fountainhall, it fell into 
the hands of a frantic Jacobite called 
Milne, a writer in Edinburgh, who im- 
mediately commenced operations on thi9 
valuable memorial of the learned Judge, 
erasing some passages, inserting others, 
and interpolating the whole. So success- 
ful has he been in his purpose, that it is 
now no longer possible to determine the 
respective shares of Lord Fountainhall 
and the mischievous scribe, so closely and 
inseparably have the corruptions been in- 
terwoven with the text” 

Now, supposing this to be the true 
description of the MS., I certainly 
think that it ought not, in fairness, 
to be reviewed as Lord FoUntainhalTs 
work, after the admission that it is 
now no longer possible to determine 
which part of it belongs to him. 
But the truth is, that Fountainhall 
never had any thing to do with the 
MS. in question ; no part of it is in 
his handwriting ; and it is in reality 
a perverted abbreviation of the curi- 
ous notices contained in the learned 
Judge's various MSS. by the " mis- 
chievous scribe," who has so abridged, 
altered, and interpolated the readings 
from which he or his amanuensis co- 
pied, that in many places the sense ia 
twisted to a meaning diametrically 
opposite to that of the original au- 
thor. This universally happens in 
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those cues where any political re- 
mark or historical statement in the 
genuine MS. was calculated to of- 
fend the “ frantic and furious Mr 
Milne/' who, to bring the passage in- 
to harmony with his own Jacobi deal 
feelings, invariably dyes it of that 
black hue, which is said to have 
tinged the mouths ef the spaniels 
anu other followers of the unfortun- 
ate house of Stuart. Whatever Foun- 
tainhall's political opinions may have 
been, therefore, it is manifest that we 
can form no true judgment of them 
from their distorted and reversed 
image, as presented to us in the MS. 
of Mr Milne. , And accordingly, to 
shew how the Reviewer has been mis- 
led by this shadow, 1 hare only to 
quote the following from the Maga- 
zine: 

44 The insinuation against the Prince 
of Orange, afterwards William III., con- 
tained in the following passage, is the 
sole reason for our extracting it, and ac- 
counts sufficiently to us for the suspicions 
entertained of Lord Pountainhall, sub- 
sequent to the Revolution.” He then 
goes on to quote, in italics, from the 
work, 1 The Prince of Orange prompted 
him (Monmouth) to come over, that be 
might fall in the expedition, and there- 
by make way for his usurpation of the 
crown of England, which he knew he 
could never obtain w hile he lived.’ ” 

Now, the fact is, that this passage 
is not to be found at all in Foun- 
tainhall's genuine MSS., and entire- 
ly belongs to that of die f< frantic 
scribe.” It can, therefore, account 
for no suspicions regarding Foun- 
tainhall, particularly as 1 shall show, 
by and by, that no suspicions were 
entertained of him at all ** subse- 
quent to the Revolution." But this 
is only one fragment amongst the 
many for which Lord Pountainhall 
might he unjustly blamed, where, in 
fact, the Jacobitical “ scribe” is alone 
responsible. 

I do not at present mean to spe- 
culate as to what Lord Fountain- 
hall's political sentiments actually 
were ; I only assert, that there is no- 
thing yet before the public from 
which any just knowledge of them 
may be gathered. The question, in- 
deed, is perhaps immaterial to the 
public, but, as nis representative, I 
may be pardoned for feeling some 
little anxiety that no unfair judg- 



ment may'be formed of them, 
his genuine MSS. do appear g 
he will rise in the estimation 
writer of the article I am no 
vanning ; and as be, even 

E resent information, holds I 
all to have been “ justly < 
as a roan of singular mode 
for the times in which he) 
when be was (as is somewfl 
consistently stated in the Review) 
“ suspected of some secret bias to 
Whiggery, from his aversion to the 
bloody and arbitrary measures then 
resorted to in every emergency,” I 
trust, that, upon a more correct view 
ef the Judge, he will yet be disposed 
to think, that, if his Lordship bod 
lived in these days, he would have 
entertained sentiments more liberal 
and enlightened than those which 
characterize “ the thorough-going 
Tory— the legitimacy defender— and 
the Holy- Alliance man." 

The Reviewer considers the cha- 
racter of Charles II. in the Dian 
as mnoh too favourable. Whether 
the character of that Prince, in 
Fountainh all’s genuine MBS., is so 
or not, I need not at present In- 
quire ; I merely wish to remark ca 
what follows this observation, when 
the Reviewer goes on to say — 

“ it appears irreconrifeahle iriA 

what the Editor states of Lord Foa n ma- 
il all’s being a sincere 4 friend to the pritv 
ciples that brought about that great 
event, the Revolution ;* a statement, by 
the way, which seems at variance with 
the fact that he fell * under the wp- 
cion of the higher powers* about t far tin 
of the Revolution ; that both tnsMmnu 
(or clerks) were arrested, and that, mete- 
sequence, he discontinued his Diwy V* 

■ ■ ■ --i 

* The Editor, with all dne salrunriwJ 
conceives that Sir Thomas Dick Lnia 
has misapprehended the drift of At atom 
passage. This, however, has been polM 
occasioned by the ambiguity of the wdf| 
“ about,” which ought to have I 
44 subsequent to,” or u after;” the 1 
tor’s object being to mark the spps 
incongruity, in first stating that m 
cions were entertained of Lord Fowl 
hall 44 subsequent to the Rerotatka/* i 
then assuring us that he was a ££ 
to the 44 principles which brought, al 
that great event.” In this view, * 
higher powers” could mean noddKkJH 
King William's Oo v e rnro art. Em 
incongruity, if it be real, (for be “ 
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The Editor's expression, ff about 
the time of the Revolution," though 
general, evidently implies the time 
before its breaking out ; and by the 
'words, “ the higher powers, are 
consequently meant the persons in 
power under the dynasty against 
which the Revolution was directed. 
The fact of Lord FountainhalTs hav- 
ing been a suspected person, whilst a 
scheme to overthrow the existing go- 
vernment was in secret progress to- 
wards maturity, does not contradict, 
but corroborates Sir W alter Scott's opi- 
nion, that Fountainhall was a friend 
to that Revolution ; and it is difficult 
to discover how the Reviewer arrives 
at a conclusion so opposite to that 
naturally resulting from the pre- 
mises. But let us inquire into the 
facts. By a reference to Fountain- 
hall's genuine MSS., we find that 
the event of his servants being appre- 
hended took place two years before 
the Revolution. I shall quote the 
passage at length. 

u May 1st, 1686. Mr James Young, 
■on to Andrew Young, Writer to the Sig- 
net, is apprehended by Captain Graham, 
and kept in the Court of Guard, being 
delated as a copier and disperser of a 
paper containing reasons why the Parlia- 

the volume at hand to refer to,) the Editor 
of the work, whose statement,^ thinks, 
it is, must be responsible ; but, from the 
tone of the Diary, his impression was, that 
Lord Fountainhall, though averse to their 
arbitrary measures, was friendly to the 
dynasty of the Stuarts, and hence natu- 
rally enough became an object of suspicion 
to a new and precarious Government 
The Editor conceives this explanation ne- 
cessary, merely to vindicate the consistency 
pf the passage in the review of (what 
is called) the learned Judge's Diary; and 
though he is convinced, from what is above 
stated, that the impression is iltfounded, 

far as regards the political principles 
of Lord Fountainhall, he is pretty sure 
that, on reading the Diary as it now ap- 
pears, Sir Thomas wilfadmit the infer- 
ence to be not unwarranted. At the 
Jtnie time, the Editor feels real pleasure 
in inserting this temperate and manly 
defence of Lord Fountainhall, and has 
bo doubt whatever that, “ when the ge- 
nuine MSS. do appear in print,” which he 
is happy to perceive will be speedily, they 
not only serve to place the character of 
this able Judge in its tnie light, but will 
prove a valuable addition to the historical 
literature of Scotland. 

VOL. XT. 


merit should not consent to the dispensing 
with the penal laws against Papists, and 
reflecting in the end on such Protestants 
as had ajxntatized ; and for having verses 
against the Bishop of St Andrews and 
Bishop of Edinburgh ; and he having, on 
his examination, named John Wilson and 
John- Nasmith, my servants, as bringers 
of these papers to his chamber; the 
Chancellor signed ane order to arrest 
them, apprehending, probably, to reach 
myself for libelling, as he termed it. 
But they having named their authors, 
viz. Mr John Eleis, Robert Keill, &e., 
were cited. Some asked how far it con- 
sisted with the privilege of Parliament, 
that a member of Parliament’s servants 
were clapped up ? In England, it is a 
dear breach, by the preliminary demands 
of the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
to arrest either their servants, themselves, 
or their goods.” 


In the Scotch Parliament of this 
very year, in which the King made 
his grand attempt to procure tne abo- 
lition of the penal laws against Pa- 
pists, Fountainhall signalized himself 
as a strenuous opponent of the court 
party. He has left us, in his own 
hand-writing, his speech on the then 
Catholic question, part of which (as 
he says himself) was spoken, and tne 
rest intended to have been delivered, 
but prevented “ by the sudden rising 
of the Parliament." In another part 
of his MS., when enumerating the 
various secret and undue methods, 
both of solicitation and intimidation, 
which were employed to influence 
the members of Parliament, in order 
to secure the King's favourite scheme, 
he mentions, “ 5to 9 The imprisoning 
my two servants, I being a member 
of Parliament." 

These facts are enough to establish 
that Fountainhall was obnoxious to 
the party of James II. before the 
Revolution. I have now to set the 
Reviewer right as to what he says in 
a passage already quoted about “sus- 
picions having been entertained of 
him subsequent to the Revolution." 
To do this I have only again to recur 
to facts. William and Mary were 
proclaimed the 1 6th of February 1 689. 
On the 2d of November of that 
year, Fountainhall was by them 
made a Lord of Session ; which cir- 
cumstance, 1)} the way, though men- 
tioned by the Reviewer in his first 
paragraph, he seems afterwards to 
have forgotten. On the 18th of the 
4 Z 
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following month he had a pension 
of £100 sterling, a-year, granted to 
him by the same gracious King and 
Queen of glorious and pious memory ; 
— and on the 16th January', imme- 
diately thereafter, they created him 
one of the Lords of Justiciary. 

I fear 1 am trespassing too far on 
your columus, but I have only one 
or two more remarks, and to rendeT 
them intelligible. I must beg of you 
to reprint the following passage from 
page 327. The Reviewer there says — 

“ In page 159 (of the Diary) we meet 
with an amusing instance of the imper- 
fect information at that time possessed in 
reference to continental names and trans- 
actions : ‘Quecnsberry, to blow the coals, 
in odium of the Chancellor, said it was 
like Macchiavclloes rising.* The Nea- 
politan Lazzaronc Mnssaniello is meant, 
although the name used by the learned 
Judge looks a\if it were akin to that 
of the celebrated Florentine Secretary, 
Macchiavelli.** 

Now, whatever may have been the 
imperfect information of the Scotch 
gentlemen of those days, as to con- 
tinental names and transactions, it 
would have been more natural, in 
the absence of proof, to have attri- 
buted Maccbiavello to the ignorant 
Mr Milne, rather than to the learned 
lawyer. But it so happens, that the 
story of Massaniello is a favourite 
subject of allusion with the old Judge, 
and that when his own MS., and not 
that of the illiterate scribe, is referred 
to, it is uniformly found to have the 
name written correctly. In continua- 
tion, the Reviewer goes on to say : 

14 Lord FountainbalPs Latin is Uttle 
better than his Italian. He does net ap- 
pear, from this Diary, to have been at all 
acquainted with the classics. The few 
words in that language which he uses 
are part of that miserable doggrel current 
in the Scotch law-books and courts. 
Hence he spells, after his models, jure 
rorertc, for example ! It is right to men- 
tion, however, that, cm the occasion of the 
death of his wife, he both writes and speHs 
better. Her death he calls chariseimte 
mem conjugu amarhsima et luctuosisnvui ; 
and he writes on the margin. Net a non 
ebiiviecenda /** 

It is manifestly un r .ir to judge of 
Fountainhall'a Latinity 44 from this 


LBer 

Diary.*' Though I cannot at present 
hit upon the words in the genuine 
original, I am persuaded that the 
blunder 44 jure corone" does not exist 
there, and Mr Milne alone mast be 
answerable for its being found in hri 
abbreviated MS. That so eminent 
a lawyer as FountainhaU was igno- 
rant of Latin, in an age when that 
lan g ua g e was certainly in much more 
common use than it is now, is a very 
improbable supposition. But to re- 
cur again to fact, we know that he 
was educated at Leyden, — was well 
acquainted with the classics, — and 
that although his profession, and the 
principal subject of bis MBS., did 
lead him to interlard them with much 
of the doggrel of law, they yet teem 
also with classical allusions and quo- 
tations to the fulness of that extern, 
marking the pedantry of die period 
in which he lived. 

1 shall conclude these observations 
with remarking, that the Diary seem* 
to have been published, as well as re- 
viewed, under the erroneous impres- 
sion, that at least the original tissue 
of the MS. was written by Fountain- 
hairs own pen, and neither the inge- 
nious Editor nor the Reviewer, can 
be blamed for so natural a mistake. 1 
have already said, however, that no 

C ofit is FountainhalTs holograph. 

although it be in reality nothing 
more than an abbreviated, interpo- 
lated, and perverted shadow of the 
original, which cannot possibly ex- 
hibit any correct notion of Lord 
FountainhaU or his genuine writings, 
it is nevertheless a great literary cu- 
riosity, and a very amusing perfor- 
mance ; and Sir Walter Semi, by 
printing it, and by tacking to it the 
interesting notes, which no one hot 
himaelf could have furnished, bit 
added to the heap of obligation and*? 
which he has laid the reading world. 
I may add, that its valve will proba- 
bly soon be encreased, by the pub&a- 
tio* of Lord* Fountainhaus mi 
MSS., with which an opportunity 
contrasting it will be afforded, iw 
the virulence of Mr Milne wifl re- 
ceive additional zest, from being ren- 
dered more remarkably prominent. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient bumble servant 
Thomas Dies Laot* 
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MR EDITOR, 

Tjie cause of a moderate aud ra- 
tional reform in tbe formation of the 
House of Commons, has, during the 
last two years, made great progress ; 
and there is now a very general im- 
pression of its necessity, in order to 
restore that House to its place in the 
affections and regard of the nation. 

It roust, however, be confessed, that 
theopposersof Parliamentary Reform 
are still a numerous and most power- 
ful body, and can boast of some gen- 
tlemen of very considerable talents, 
who shine in their ranks ; and al- 


• Without coinciding entirely in opi- 
nion with the author of this paper, we 
liave deemed it right to insert it. The 
difficulties with which the subject of Par- 
liamentary Reform beset, are only e- 
qsalled by its paramount importance t 
but it is solely by fair, temperate, and ra- 
tional discussion, that we can ever hope 
to make any approximation to the truth, 
or to arrive at any sound and legitimate 
conclusion. That every error or abuse, 
which has accidentally received the sanc- 
tion of time, should, therefore, be perpe- 
tuated, is a doctrine which, however ac- 
ceptable it may be in certain quarters, is 
equally opposed, both to the theory and 
practice of the British constitution ; a sys- 
tem which has grown up into its present 
excellence by gradual and successive im- 
provements. On the other hand, nothing 
is more certain than the absurdity of at- 
tempting to bring any human institution 
up to the ideal perfection of u theoretical 
standard, except the danger with which 
every rash and experimental innovation is 
attended. Of all the plans for effecting a 
reform in the present system of our re- 
presentation, that proposed by Lord John 
Russel, in 1919, appears to us to have 
>een, not only the soundest in its princi- 
ple, but likely to prove by far the safest 
ind most salutary in its operation. The 
iisfranchisement of places like Gram- 
Kniudy Barnstaple, or Pjenryn, convicted 
»f tbe grossest and most flagrant corrup- 
ion, and the transference of the elective 
ranchise to large, unrepresented towns, 
» Leeds or Manchester, which have grown 
nto wealth and importance, in compara- 
ively recent times, would, in our opinion, 
mve proved at once an act of just and ne- 
essary punishment, and, to use the feli- 
Etous expression of the great Lord Chat- 
lam, would have served “to infuse a new 
wrtion of health into the Constitution.” 

Editor . 
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though it it now apparent to the 
great majority of the inhabitants of 
these kingdoms, that the present for- 
mation of that House is unconstitu- 
tional, and erroneous in theory, and 
corrupt and mischievous in practice, 
yet there can be no doubt that plau- 
sible arguments may be brought for- 
ward in its defence, which will, at 
least, be sufficient to convince those 
who are already determined by their 
interests. At the head of these An- 
ti-reformers, Mr Canning has been 
placed by tlieir unanimous consent ; 
and if we may judge from the speeches 
which he has delivered on reform, 
since his elevation, it would appear 
to be no sinecure. These speeches 
have been greatly lauded by his 
party, and, indeed, form their creed 
on that subject. 1 have examined 
them With considerable attention, 
and must conscientiously declare, that 
they seem distinguished by no weight 
of reasoning, but almost wholly con- 
sist of a specious string of assertions, 
which the experience of every roan 
can completely disprove. 

As it is very preamble the question 
of reform will again be brought be- 
fore Parliament during the ensuing 
Session, 1 have thought it might be 
of some use to tbe cause, to examine 
a few of those objections to reform 
which Mr C. conceives to be fatal, 
and then, very shortly, state those 
reasons which appear to mciiufficient 
to prove its urgency and necessity. 
I may remark, that I proceed no fur- 
ther, at present, than the principle of 
reform. 

He objecta, that the Constitution 
was fixed in 1688, — that every specks 
of reform being a change on that 
Constitution, be is precluded from 
entering into the question, whether, 
abstractedly, the reform proposed 
would be beneficial or not: it at- 
tempts to establish a system which is 
not the British Constitution. 

It will be easily seen how much is 
assumed in this objection. He takes 
it for granted, that the Constitution 
of 1922 is exactly the same as that 
of 1688 ; that it has in no respect de- 
teriorated, and, therefore, that any 
thing in the shape of reform is not a 
restoration, but an alteration. This 
is merely the opinion of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman, and it is a 
subject on which every man of com- 
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men observation can determine for 
himself. There are no fixed and de- . 
finite rules, by which we can deter- 
mine, as if it were a mathematical 
problem, either that the Constitution 
nas remained untouched and uncor- 
rupted, or, if it has retrograded, that 
any reform, yet proposed, will bring 
it back to its original state ; we have, 
however, the evidence of facts, the 
strongest moral evidence for the con- 
clusion, that the House of Commons, 
as it now exists, is a solecism in our 
Constitution, and is a sort of thing 
which could never have been con- 
templated by the supporters of the 
Revolution of 1688. I deny that the 
Constitution is the same. Are the 
sources from which the present over- 
whelming influence of the crown is 
derived, viz. our revenues, our colo- 
nies, our military force, &c. the same? 
Has not the last fifty years witnessed 
an incessant, unwearied, and success- 
ful attempt, to increase the preroga- 
tives and power of the crown, and to 
diminish the just rights of the peo- 
ple ? Are our revenue laws, ana li- 
bel laws, and sedition laws, no en- 
croachment on the Constitution of 
1688 ? “ But/' exclaims some Anti- 
reformer, “ see what the people have 
gained ! the publication of debates, — 
the power of the press, — the increas- 
*“ ed intelligence of the nation !" What 
monstrous nonsense ! “ W e say, the 
influence of the Crown has increas- 
ed." “ Oh, but you are very well in- 
formed." " The corruption of the 
House of Commons has increased." 
u But their debates are published." 

“ The whole spirit of our Govern- 
ment is arbitrary." “ You can pe- 
tition, and frighten them." Are these 
paltry objections a sufficient answer 
to the just complaints of the people, 
to those who demand the restoration 
of their rights, and the purification 
, of the organs of Government ? 

But, Sir, were 1 even to allow {hat 
the Constitution has in no whit been 
changed since 1688, still I would 
maintain that the present situation of 
the country demands a revision and 
improvement in the state of our re- 
presentation. It is not the spirit of 
our Constitution to chain down the 
election of representatives to rotten 
or fictitious boroughs, to transfer that 
chief privilege of freemen, from the 
people, to charters and imaginary cor- 
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porations : our laws found represen- 
tation on numbers and wealtn, and 
recognize none of the corrupt practi- 
ces which exist in the present Con- 
stitution. It is contrary to common 
sense, to sound policy, to the whole 
texture of our Constitution, that a 
great proportion of the talent, wealth, 
and numbers of the nation, should be 
unrepresented, and should rest satis- 
fied with the virtual representation 
of worthy gentlemen wno purchase 
their seats, and are independent of 
every one but the Minister. It would 
be the mark of a wise Government, 
to desire that every increase in wealth 
and numbers should be united to the 
system; that Birmingham, and Shef- 
field, and Manchester, and Leeds, 
should not be left without any re- 
presentation ; and that all Scotland 
should no longer be mocked by the 
show of elections. ‘'While these tilings 
remain, there is enough to show the 
hollowness of our present system; 
that it can have no further hold on 
the affections of the people, than pro- 
ceeds from that desire of peace, that 
orderly, loyal, and moral conduct, 
which is tne peculiar characteristic 
of Britons. 

It is further objected, that, since 
the Revolution, no peried can he 
pointed out in which the state of the 
House of Commons was superior to 
what it is at present ; that rotten 
boroughs, — that corrupt influence,— 
in short, that every thing which is 
now complained of, has always exist- 
ed ; and, at any rate, that the reform 
proposed are all theoretical and vi- 
sionary. 

We here meet with the same sub 
stitution of assertion for proof which 
was before noticed. Tne 
turns on matter of fact, on which air 
man may come to a conclusion : to t 
test I confidently submit it. I \ 
only beg to observe, that alth 
the House of Commons of 1668, an 
downwards for half a century, migli| 
be corrupt, still the difference of c 
ruption between it and the House i 
Commons of 1832, might be so i 
great, as completely to sink a0 i 
tice of the former. A day in ' 
may be somewhat cold, but it \ 
require strong evidence to 
being as cold as a day in I> 

Let us compare the character i 
acts of that House during the 1 
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entury, in order to see if they have It has been offered to be proved, 
emained the same: the result will and is believed by every one, that 
te a degree of evidence so strong to the great majority of the House of 
>rove its degeneracy, that we often Commons is returned by the roost 
*eril our dearest interests on a weak- corrupt means, and by a small and 
r. During the first half, the whole insignificant part of the nation, and 
mpire was covered with rebels; there that every vote for Retrenchment 
fas a pretender to the throne, and and Reform— every thing which in 
he care of every administration was any way is supposed to favour the 
tccupied in preserving our Constitu- rights of the great body of the peo- 
ion from foreign and internal ene- pie, is uniformly opposed by the ma- 
aiies. What an opportunity was jority of these Deputies. Is it a suf- 
ihen presented for restrictive and ar- ficient answer to such facts to say, 
ritrary measures ! Yet, during all that things were as bad a hundred 
bat time, it is wonderful to us how years ago? Are we to rest satisfied 
ew laws were passed which trenched with the acknowledged abominations 
)n the liberties of the subjects — of our civil government, because they 
low careful our legislators were to are old ? Is all our increased know- 
preserve the purity and stability of ledge to go for nothing ? This is add- 
)or constitution. During the latter ing insult to our injuries, and, more- 
lalf, what have we ourselves wit- over, it is false; for the increase of cor- 
aessed ? The whole balance of the ruption, in every part of our system, 
Constitution destroyed ; — the whole has been great and undoubted ;— 
power of the state enjoyed by the the memoirs and histories of the last 
action, domineering equally over century are full of its progress, 
he crown and the people ; — and that Another objection is, That the 

House, which ought to be regarded present system works well ; that, in 
u the sanctuary of our grievances, fact, it virtually does represent all 
inverted into an engine of oppres- the various interests in the nation, 
iion. Had that House been pro- and answers every practical and use- 
perly constituted — had it emanated ful purpose of such an instrument of 
from the people, felt with them, and government ; that the people do ex- 
mffered with them, would we have ercise a sufficient control over the 
seen the wishes of the great body of House of Commons as at present con- 
the people despised — their petitions stituted ; and, therefore, that the 
seated with contempt — their rights mode of its constitution is of second- 
rapaired and destroyed — their dis- ary importance. 

Besses ridiculed or disbelieved — no Now, how does it work well for 

plan of relief from the difficulties the people ? Is it as keeper of the 
which press on us adopted — no so- public purse? Let the reports of 
id or substantial courses pursued its own committees tell. Of what ex- 
-every proposal to lessen the un- travagance has it not been guilty ? 
institutional influence of the crown What reduction in the public expen- 
ded with scorn, and the most diture has it voluntarily effected ? 
acred, ancient, and valuable pri- What guilty peculator has it punish- 
dleges of the people voted away on ed ? Or, Is it as a severe examiner 
he most frivolous pretences — every of the acts of the executive ? 1 ap- 

nock-rising and ridiculous getting- peal to the Right Honourable Gen- 
ip of sedition converted into dreadful tleman himself— to the experience of 
‘ebellions, and made the excuse of the last fifty years, to snow what 
increasing the power of the execu- act, of any administration, which 
ive, and trenching on the privileges added to the power of the crown and 
>f the people ? When these things lessened that of their own consti- 
ire done by our own Representatives, tuents, they have opposed, or to point 
t must be plain to the meanest capa- out any thing indicative of its inde- 
ity, that it is not of theoretical defi- pendence of the executive ? Have 
iences in our representation we com- we not, during that period, seen a 
)lain, but of base and cowardly de- continual violation of the trust re- 
ertions of duty — of the destruction posed in them, and an approval of 
rf our lights, our comforts, and our every thing, at home and abroad, 
properties ! which tended to destroy the rights of 
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the people ? In the performance of practice of our prtstul Constitution j 
it* functions, wc neither see the wia- but it it the British Constitution— $ 
dom, nor the talents, nor the spirit is our birth-right, it is inherent, uo« 
of the nation. Were we to take its alienable, and cannot be loti, 
resolutions and rotes as the standard The only other objection which 1 
of public opinion, what notions would shall notice at present, is, that n* 
be formed of the sentiments of Bri- have risen into a great power, un- 
tons? Where would that humanity, der the. practice of the present Cca. 
that generosity, that love of liberty, sdtution that we are exceedingly 
which is the glory of the people, be comfortable ; that changes are din- 
discovered in its annals ? gerous ; and that any Reform in the 

We are also told, that we do at House of Commons would make it 
present exercise an effectual control swallow up the other branches of the 
over its deliberations. I deny it — it Constitution, and convert it into a 
is not effectual : that a certain degree Republic. 

of control is felt by them, I admit : This objection opens a vast field of 

and who that knows any thing of argument, and would require much 
Britons, but must know, that no as- time fully to discuss it. It is m- 
aembly whatever, however elected, tainly specious, and addresses todf 
could at all deliberate, when their powerfully to a large class of tbs 
rights or interests were concerned, community ; the indolent, the timid, 
without feeling the force of public and the rich, are easily caught ia 
opinion. But what m the amount this web of sophistry. Those, bo*-| 
of this influence, and how often do ever, who look calmly and impartisl- 
they succeed in preventing the adop- ly into the matter, will quickly per- 
tion of any obnoxious measure ? We ceive that the objection is destitute 
know that the petitions of the people of weight, and full of weakness, 
seldom awaken in the breasts o i their To what, I would ask, do wc ows 
virtual Representatives any feelings the blessings of toleration, a free 
of sympathy and good will, and it is press, trial by jury, and the many 
only by their numbers, their energy, others which we still enjoy ? — is it » 
and their menacing aspect, they ob- the Crown, or to the House of Lonis^ 
tain that, from their fears and sel- or our own Representatives, or is 
flshness, which justice and truth acts of the whole Legislature? No, 
would have demanded in vain. The Sir ; it is to ourselves ; and our 
trial of the Queen is a memorable united exertions are continually ie- 
example of the truth of these obser- quired to preserve them from thej 
various, and with bow much impu- attacks of every branch of our Go-1 
nity the feelings of the people may vernment : it is the sleeplem rigi- 
be insulted, and the Constitution en- lance, tlie deep and living tense «f 
<iangered. But, Sir, are these the the blessings of civil and reljgicni 
only means which the Constitution liberty, which resides in the falsest s 
provides for the exercise of the just °f the great body of the ntiom 
influence of the people ? Does the which has preserved these gkrioui 
only channel for public opinion lie privileges : it is this feeling which 
in the people humbly appealing to is the soul of our Constitution, and 
their own Representatives, and re- its only preserver : and it is soe^ 1 
questing them not altogether to for- thank God, which no influence or 
sake their duty — to retain some por- power in the world can destroy. U 
tion of independence, some comniu- ia this spirit, too, and no set form of 
nity of sentiments with their consti- words, (although their value also b 
tuente ? Is there no meaning, then, inestimable), which has rendered m 
in the frequent renewals of our Re- the great and free nation which vt 
presentation ? Is it not that the Re- now are. We are not, then, to be 
presentative may render some account insulted by being told, that, faecsa* 
of his conduct, and answer for his we ourselves have rendered out cca- 
votes, and, as it may be, that the dition, in some respects, more coo- 
electors may either return him with fortable than that of any other Euro- 
honour, or expd him from their re- pean nation, we have no right to I 
gards with contempt and indignation? nave a plain and intolerable grievanct 
ffai* is no theory ; neither is it the redressed. 

! 
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Parliamentary Reform* 

Bat changes are said to be danger* to be cheated out of their dearest 
i *. We ask for no change, out privileges by the theories of Anti-re- 
it the spirit, and intent, and letter formers. 

the Constitution, be put in exer- In all the arguments of these gen- 
ie. It is really too much, that tlemen, they speak of the Crown as 
ose men who have altered the spi- having rights distinct from, and op- 
; of oar executive from a civil to a posed to, those of the people ; as en- 
ilitary government — who have de- joying privileges for the private ad- 
royedthe independence of Ireland — vantage of the possessor or his ser- 
bo have yearly and monthly been vants. As I understand the Consti- 
trodudng changes into every de- tution, every right which is enjoyed 
rtment of our foreign and domestic hy the Crown is so that it may bo 
ilicy, should discourse on the dan- exercised for the public good. The 
rs of a change from acknowledged Crown, the Nobility, and the Com- 
rruption to the purity of the Con- mons, are one. The rights and pri- 
itation. 1 dislike unnecessary chan- vileges of the one are the rights and 
s as much as any man, but, when privileges of the other ; they are given 
palpable and monstrous evil is to for the same end, and ought to be 
( redressed, we are not to be deter-* consecrated to the same purpose. 

(1 from the enterprise by the quail- I have thus slightly gone over the 
g fears of hypocrites and cowards, principal objections, made hy Mr 
A Reform of the House of Com- Canning and his adherents, to any 
ons, say the friends of the Mo- Reform in our Representation : 1 had 
irchical principle, would destroy the intended to enter a little into the 
dance of the Constitution. Observe grounds on which we urge its neces- 
ic opinion here given of the people sity ; but as I have already touched 
this country ; tney are represented on some of them, and as I also fear 1 
only wanting power utterly to de- have encroached too much on your 
roy the Constitution. It would ap- limits, I shall at present only notice 
ar to be the opinion of these gen- two of them, 
eraen, that the safety of this coun- And, first , The present system 
y depends on the House of Com- is the great protector of every abuse, 
ons not representing the people ; and The examples are numerous. I se- 
support it, they have a very nice lect our Scottish Burghs. We have 
ttory, about the various interests here a monstrous, debasing, and un- 
present represented in that House ; deniable mass of corruption. The 
tat the other branches of the Con- whole machinery of the system of re- 
itution find representatives there, election is now too well known to 
c. &c. require me to enter into an account 

But, Sir, these theoretical notions of it ; its extravagance — its base ser- 
e not the British Constitution ; it vility — its total distinctness from, 
terly disclaims them; it means, and want of sympathy with, the body 
at the House of Commons should which it governs — the intolerable 
present the people , and does not an- abuses which it creates and continues ; 
spate the destruction of the Crown the whole system, in short, has been 
d the House of Lords as the con- opened up to the world, and its gross 
quence- The foul insinuation con- errors have been acknowledged even 
yed, in this objection, against the hy its defenders. Well, is any ef- 
ople, is most false; their whole con- fectual remedy applied ? Is the evil, 
ict completely belies the charge ; corrected at its source ? Is the sys- 
ey are all deeply sensible of the ad- tem of re-election and self-election, 
ntagea of our mixed Constitution ; the foundation of the whole, destroy - 
ey have no wish to alter it in any ed ? No such thing. After looking 
spect ; they only demand their round and round, this trifling part 
gal rights, and will not be satisfied of the system is altered, and another 
' the quibbling sophistries of inter- is made worse, and we are then told, 
ted declaimed ; they will not bear that every thing which can safely be 

■ reformed is so. When we tell them 

• How eloquent these men would have that the real cause of the evil still re- 
tn against the Reformation, had they mains, and when they find our state- 
rd in the days of l.uther ! . ments unanswerable, they venture to 
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tell us they cannot touch the system, 
as it would be introducing Parlia- 
mentary Reform. They, the practi- 
cal men, the men who hate theories, 
who stick to present advantages — 
these very men dare to tell us, that 
because they are pleased to deduce, 
by a theory impalpable to any think- 
ing roan, that Burgh Reform is equi- 
valent to Parliamentary Reform, a 
great and acknowledged evil ought 
not to be corrected. What opinion 
must these wise persons have formed 
of the Burgesses of Scotland, if they 
conceive such a flimsy excuse will 
satisfy them ! 1 trust that body of 
most worthy and loyal men has 
formed a proper estimate of the cha- 
racter of those who could offer them 
6uch an insult. 

Secondly , The system has produ- 
ced an almost universal feeling of 
dislike, of alienation, and irritation. 
Those who imagine that this is an 
evanescent feeling, judge unwisely : 
it is deep, and increases yearly : it is 
what every reasonable man must an- 
ticipate as the result of the measures 
which of late years have been in fa- 
vour with the British Cabinet-mea- 
sures of extravagance, violence, and 
folly — which, instead of being jea- 
lously and scrupulously scrutinized 
by our virtual Representatives, are 
eagerly and blindly adopted by them. 
Reform will remove the imminent 
danger which arises from the con- 
tinuance in such courses, will restore 
that harmony and confidence which 
is essential to the stability of our 
Constitution, and bind the whole 
nation in one powerful, united, and 
happy community. 

For the present, I must conclude 
here. Should it appear necessary, I 
may again recur to the subject, and 
submit my thoughts to the public, 
through the medium of your useful 
publication. 1 am, &c. 

W. S. 

10th December 1822. 

P. S. I had almost forgot to notice 
a notable advantage of our present 
system, frequently brought forward 
by Mr Canning, — it is its adaptation 
to call forth into its service the ta- 
lents of individuals in every sphere 
of life ; and he gives himself as a 
striking example of the fact. There 
appears to me to be a striking coin- 


Lvcid Interval . 

ddence, in this respect, between the 
Turkish Constitution and ours. The 
world would be highly gratified by a 
Philosophical account of this pbeno- 
nemon, by the Right Honours! It 
George Canning. 


ferguson’s last lucid interval. 

What beauteous form is floating there. 
Half veil'd in her disbeveU’d hair— 

In tearless woe— without the streak 
Of life-bloom on her lovely cheek— 
With face as cold, and fix’d, and wan. 

As if, by sorrow, smote to stone? 

It is my Jove !— But hark ! — that sound 
Which breaks the hush of night profound., 
The vision from my sight doth scare. 
And wakes me from my dream— but where ? 
Oh Heav’ns ! within the fearful domes. 
Where raging Madness howls and foam^l 

How drear, within such dungeon wall. 
Comes on my lucid interval ! 

In pale review, my parted years 
Arise with all their clouds and tears. 

The cup of joy I madly quaff'd. 
Exhausting the delusive draught ; I 
But, mingled in the fatal bowl, 

I found that poison of the soul. 

Beneath whose withering action dies 
The heart’s best, noblest energies ; , 

Which sears it till the blacken'd core 
Is Feeling’s glowing shrine no more! 

Then gloomy thoughts rose up between 
My spirit and this earthly scene. 

And wide and wild they compass'd me — i 
A dim, immeasurable sea. 

O’er whose all-restless, troubled tide, 
Did Melancholy’s phantoms glide. 

In festal hall — amidst the fair— 

I dwelt— I liv’d — I breath’d but tbse ; 
Lone as a rock amidst the reus— 

Lone as the desart’s deadly late* 

Or as a solitaiy tree 
Upon its blank immensity — 

Or evening’s star, when first it spwkk*. 
In the dome that round it darkies— 

Or as the Hebrew, doom’d to st my 
O’er earth until the Judgment-day ! 

Then did my soul begin to see 
The face of dire Insanity ! 

The fiend impatient seem’d to wait. 
And knock upon the Spirit’s gate. 

And in the brain’s dark portals glump 
Till Reason sank into a dream : 

But oft, o’er my forsaken soul, 

In glimpses heavenly virions stole, 
Bright as the midnight meteor dies 
Along the scowl of wintry skies. 

At times, from right all nature sink; 
Around me lay a boumfiess blank. 
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For light, and thftcU, and shape were gone. 
And nought was left to look upon — 

Not ev’n a visionary shore, 

Whose mists the eye might wander o’er : 
No flitting shadow came, to cast 
Ev’n darknett o’er the void so vast. 

Where 1 to dwell long days was doom’d 
In bleakest solitude entomb’d ! 

Bat life’s last sands are nearly run— 
Detasion’s gone— and truth begun — 
Though all too late ; the light but dawns 
To show the grave e’en now that yawns f 
Alooe— unseen by human eye, 

Comes on Hfe’s latest agony. 

From this cold ceil, at dead of night, 

My soul must take her lonely flight ( 

The last sad sounds that reach my ear 
The maniac's scream — or laugh more drear; 
While darkness round my spirit rolls, 

That soars into the Land of Souls— 

And morning’s glad and glorious ray 
Above my stiffen'd cone shall play ! 


ANONYMOUS LITERATURE. * 

No. I. 

CharHe Borthwktfi Rode. 

The Lintons have been substan- 
tial farmers in Dumfries-shire time 
out of mind ; and, if tradition may 
be credited, the house of Caplegair, 
founded in the reign of David Bruce, 
by Roger, surnamed de Linton, is 
their patriarchal stem, though prece- 
dence hath been claimed by the Gil- 
pie-glen ladies, who allege that their 
family is lineally descended from an 
elder brother of the said Roger. But 
is all matters relative to pedigree are 
foreign to our subject, I shall there- 
*ore leave them to the genealogist, 
md pass on. — The late Mr Linton of 
Caplegair possessed a choice stock of 
nformation, both civil and religious, 
le patronized the parish schoolraas- 
er, a gentleman of rare parts, and 
teculiarly well qualified to train 
oung ideas — put the seminary on a 
uore respectable footing, so far as 
pecuniary endowment may be sup- 
osed to contribute thereunto — and 
ras the first who established a Read- 
ag Society in Nithsdale. Indeed it 
rould appear, that he studied intel- 
actual cultivation with greater dili- 
ence than that of arable and pas- 
are, notwithstanding the great de- 
mand for corn and beans ; a charac- 
iriatic failing that certainly would 
ave injured nis fortune, had not Mrs 
dnton happily possessed an uncam* 
rot. xi. 


mon fhnd of prudences talent, and 
abundance of good-wllT to stand in 
her husband's shoes. Their son 
James, being of a staid disposition, 
and much attached to rural pursuits, 
made choice of his father's profession, 
and became a tiller of die ground ; 
William followed his example ; and 
Andrew, the elder brother, having 
manifested a disposition to signalize 
himself very early in life, was edu- 
cated for the sea, and slung his ham- 
mock on board the Spartan, Captain 
Roderick Forrester, before he had 
completed his fifteenth year. With 
respect to the lasses, Winifred and 
Agnes, neither pains nor expence were 
withheld to cultivate their minds, 
and make them good house-wives. 
As the family grew up, Mr Linton felt 
himself more and more at liberty to 
pursue his favourite studies ; and in 
the course of a few years, Caplegair 
became a kind of intellectual howff, 
where well-informed men associated 
together for the purpose of mutually 
edifying each other, from the mini- 
ster of the parish, downwards. The 
young women also contributed to fill 
the l&ngsettle of an evening, having 
attained the age when female loveli- 
ness may be looked upon with wish- 
ful eyes ; and a letter now and then 
from Lieutenant Linton, gave a pe- 
culiar zest to the happiness abound- 
ing at Caplegair, that brave young 
man having been promoted, for his 
gallantry in a severe action maintain- 
ed by the Spartan, with an enemy's 
cruiser of very superior force. At 
length came the Gazette, announ- 
cing his arriyal at Plymouth in 
charge of two frigates, Le Guerrier 
and Imperatrice, captured by his Ma- 
jesty's ship Spartan, Captain Rode- 
rick Forrester, off Madeira, after a 
long and sanguinary contest, in 
which friend and foe suffered most 
severely. The dispatch, as usual, no- 
ticed every officer by name who had 
signalized himself, and Mr Linton in 
particular, of whom Captain For- 
rester was pleased to say : " The 
coolness, intrepidity, and seamanlike 
deportment of this young officer, on 
the late, and indeed every trying oc- 
casion, induced me to appoint him 
commander of Le Guerrier, until 
their Lordships* pleasure is known 
and in a private communication to 
the Admiralty, a copy of which was 
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transmitted to the ftunily non* 7«y 
aftehrards, t he captain observed: 
“ In the whole course of my experi- 
ence, I never fell in with an indi- 
vidual more worthy of command. 
Presence of mind, unconquerable re- 
solution, nautical skill, and devotion 
to the service, are bo happily blend- 
ed together, that I feel myself per- 
fectly at ease in recommending him 
to their Lordships* notice. But these 
qualities, though competent of them- 
selves to exalt him above his fellows, 



manly manners, and untainted probi- 
ty, coupled with a decisive tone of 
character, evidently modulated by 
conscious rectitude, nave, so endeared 
him to the whole crew, that Lieu- 
tenant Linton's approbation is prised 
by the sailor above all things, and 
hia reproof more dreaded than the 
gangway.' Such a recommendation, 
from a man of Forrester's well-known 
probity and high notions of honour. 
Could not fail of being attended to. 
Mr Linton’s appointment was con 
-tinned; Le Guerrier manned and 
equipped, under his immediate in- 
spection; and after passings few days 
with a veteran Admiral of the White, 
who kept open house for naval offi- 
cers of promise, he put to sea with a 
fair wfhd, and abundance of well- 
grounded hopes. It may now be said* 
that the glory of Caplegair was at its 
height Every other post brought 
tidings from the Mediterranean of 
Captain Linton's exploits, and every 
man who loved his country 6poke of 
Le Guerrier and her brave com- 
mander with enthusiasm. The ac- 

n ’nt&nce of his parents and kin- 
was courted by all their more 
wealthy neighbours ; — his brethren 
wer$ looked up to by young men of 
spirit ; — the lasses recognised at fain 
and merry-meetings as the sisters of 
Captain Linton ; and their bright 
eyes acknowledged how highly they 
valued the eompliment, and how 
well they loved their brother; whilst 
many were the hekrts that longed to 
he with him, and partake of his re- 
nown. But human felicity hath its 
ebbs and flows— -its noon-day splen- 
dours and its evening dusk. On a 
Wednesday afternoon, as Mr and 
Mrs Linton were entertaining a few 
•sleet friends, their venerable pastor 


introduced hfmmlf ha a as no tin 
betokened an attain heart; keen* 
tiously turned the tide sf dhows * 
into a more convenient dsowj mi 
contrasted the gtimmes of tradMy 
happiness here, with the dsn&K 
glories of eternal life hermfter, whidi 
amazed his audience not a Bffie, tie 
minister hieing a chetrful, fagtins 
man, though advanced in ycar% ud 
not at all addicted to set hie fine 
against good-humoured eonriridit?. 
Mr Linton felt somewhat ahmed tt 
the peculiarly impressive tmnaer is 
which he delivered himself, aad beg- 
ged to kjnow what might be Ms fes- 
tive for so doing? “because/* md he, 
w we know that 1 ill flesh I* pm/ 
and therefore do I trust that we m 
in some measure prepared to low 
with resignation to the dispeniaJhta 
of an all-wise Providence.** To whkh 
the man of God replied, “The earth 
as mine, saith the Lord, and % M- 
ness thereof. If he hath pb<ked a 
star from our constellation, that shed 
lustre on this house, and taken it 
unto himself, what is that to thee? 
I have a letter, Mr Linton— a letter 
of no ordinary import, and one hr 
you also/' “ Let me know tie 
worst!" exclaimed Mr Linton, day* 
ing his hands firmly together, wmk 
his face became as amen, and » 
knees smote each other. “ Let a* 
know the worst, my revered friend, 
that I may say with the afflicts! mi 
of old, ‘ The Lord hath gifts, *wi 
the Lord hath taken away,hlniidV 
his name V However deeptm uj 
may be, and bitter the fbfiNpl that 
fills it-liis will be done, and am® 
I !" The reverend gentlemin tie* * 
letter from his pocket, indoBkgtf^ 
ther adressed to Mr Linton, 
he opened, and read as follows: 

« Father $ Mother, Brothers f 
“ The day of reckoning ia aewt 
and I am called upon to render vj 
account Oh, may the heahky*®; 
with a prospect of long Hti W** 
him, continually experience them* 
consolation that cheers my hearted 

he who is going to die, tie! as Iff; 
Grieve not for me, my kind, m 
'parents, but rather wj«ce,fi>rlhe* 
fallen where the brave wish to J* 
Hia fire was silenced, and hia m 
Struck, before I left the dick dm* 
and Willia*i, be kind unto on » 
ten, aad set that ye loss m** 
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; tTiitiiM aind Agnes, remem- remains of our lamented commander, 
me. God be with you ail, and three severe wounds were discovered, 
my fathers house with every two of them mortal. The body was 
deg that virtue and worth are ineoffined by the hands of brave men. 
Me of eqjoying in this world P and interred in a spacious grave, 
he foregoing was in Captain Lin- Thus, Sir, have I endeavoured to 
i own hand-writing, and what oommemorate the last moments of 
►wed in that of his irst lieuten- your great and good son, whose com- 
Mr Halliburton, who succeeded mands were most cheerfttlly obeyed 
, the substance of which was, that by us all when in this life, and his 
had been fortunate enough in dying request will also be complied 
ging an enemy's frigate, Le Yen- with, as soon as circumstances will 
( , to action, after a long and ardu- permit. 

chace. Tnat his first volley, con- “Our officers, and indeed I may say 4 

og entirely of grape, bar, and can- the ship's company at large, cordially 
sr, cut down a few of their brave join me in condoling with the pa- 
ws, wounded many, and dama- rents and kindred of our late heroic 
their rigging verv considerably. Captain ; and sincerely wishing that 
erenpon, said toe Lieutenant, you may be all enabled to meet the 
tain Linton called out in a more dispensation with becoming fortitude, 
mptory tone than was bis wont, I feel much satisfaction in subscrib- 

i mt aboard of bins instantly !' Ing myself, dear and honoured Sir, 
was complied with, and the the affectionate friend of you and 
etuoos crew, led on by their yours, Rogeb Halliburton." 
e commander, carried the quar- The fatal news communicated a 
leek in style, whilst 1, with a shock to all present more easily con- 
y of handy fellows, mastered the ceived than expressed. Mrs Linton 
castle, and drove the enemy from and her daughter swooned away : 
quarters. In less than five mi- The two lads cried aloud, and called 
s, the good old Union Jack was on their lamented brother by name : 
tg at his mjzen. When all was whilst the afflicted father remained 
*, and die prise secured, the Cap- in a state of speechless insensibility, 
left her, and beckoned me to and it was many days before be waa 
m him. I hesitated not a mo- capable of conducting himself in a 
it in obeying his signal, called up becoming manner. At length, when 
surgeon, and went direct to the their griefs were in some measure 
n, for 1 suspected that all was allayed, and family-affairs attended 
right, from the strange tone ip to with something like worldly con- 
ch he delivered his orders for cern, a young gentleman, in naval 
•ding, and the hurried manner uniform, drove up to the door, and 
which he left the prize. We presented an introductory letter from 
id him writing the affectionate Captain Halliburton. Mrs Linton 
well herewith transmitted, his pemsed it, and visible were the erao- 
hand supporting his head, and tions of her soul* when she read, 
sword that never faded to do its “ Mr Arthur HalHday, late surgeon 
jr laying before him. As we ap- of his Majesty's ship Le Guerrier, 
iched, the pen dropt from his will present you with our brave 
d, and he faintly said, 4 Never Captains sword, whose well-tried 
e will I behold tnera face to face edge bears honourable testimony of 
risfife! O that some of my brave his gallantry. Mr HalHday is a young 
v would take that swdrd to Cap- man of family, and deserving of your 
tir, — it is the best, the worthiest esteem." This was indeed searing 
embrancer my kindred can have the lips of. a cruel wound. The 
oe. Draw near, Halliburton, and mother’s heart sickened with grief, 

r rt me, for I am dying.' I and the father's died within him. 

him in my arms a few mo- He pressed the weapon to his bosom, 
its, and he expressed a wish to and lifted his eyes to Heaven, and 
i bis signature to what he had spoke incoherently of his son, whilst 
tten, hut a messenger descended the big tears rolled down his face, 
m on high, and csdled away his Bnt it pains me to detail the throes 
last spirit. On examining the of mental agony. Mr Linton was 
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seised with a fever in the night ; on fhiiiogs until we feigatored, sad 
the morrow, he became worse, and sewing onr ballads under the nne 
expired on the third day. Never cover, and exercising abnndaace of 
was a family in deeper distress. The little kindnesses, that entwined with 
children clung to their remaining pa- our affections, and waxed with car 
rent, and pressed her hands, and growth, until we became, as it were, 
kissed her neck, and cried aloud, brother and sister ; but it was on the 
“ O, mother, mother ! what will be* Sabbath afternoon when I beheld her, 
come of us now ?** Every virtue clothed with sorrow, that my heart 
that lives in the breast of woman declared she was dearer to me dun 
sprung from its dwelling-place, and the blood of kin. Our prospects is 
rallied her broken spirits. She heaved fife were much the same ; onr frmi- 
a deep-toned sigh, gazed on the fa- lies alike in point of respectability: we 
« therless offspring of conjugal love, deserved each other, andwere married 
with eves that beamed from ner soul, within the twelvemonth. Cqlegsir 
and calmly replied, “ Fear not, my once more became die asylum of la- 
beloved ; though our corner-stone is tional enjoyment and social conn- 
rolled away, and the deep sea hath viality ; the intellectual circle being 
swallowed our fairest hopes. He who enlarged by several new aoqiaint- 
biddeth the wind he still, willshel- Alices, and amongst the rest, oar goo) 
ter us, and the hand that feeds the friend Mr Halliday, whom atten- 
young ravens, when they cry to God,* dons to Miss Linton were far him 
will visit our dwelling. I have been being equivocal. Many of thenogh- 
young, and I am now old, said a di- bouring gentry and opulent Dumas 
vine, an inspired writer, yet did I having advised him to pnedae in 
never see the righteous man forsaken, Dumfries, he made amnarmenti for 
nor his children begging their bread.*' commencing business without deity f 
With these, and many other heart- and purchased a robust pkd gelding, 
healing sayings, did the pious mo- saddle-bags, and so forth, to any 
ther comfort her children. On the him and his healing wares in safety 
Sabbath after Mr Linton’s funeral, to country patients. No one doubt- 
I came up with her at the kirk- ed of his success, Halhday being t 
stile, as she leisurely walked away, sprightly, sensible young mtn,Hbff- 
accoinpanied by her sons and daugh- ally educated, skilful in the hue of 
ten. She had the arm of our his profession, and embued with* 
worthy pastor; a roan, whose me- sprinkling of gentlemanly ecoentridly 
ruory will be revered so long as piety tnat found him friends. The and 
is reverendly looked upon. James war that filled the hamlets of osr 
and Winifred were paired, and Agnes Transatlantic brethren with camp* 
had the hand of her brother Wil- and streaked their shores with blood, 
liam, whilst many a lucid eye fol- was now at an end ; — the pane <£ 
lowed their steps. Having been death prohibited by procltmaOos,— 
brought up together from our in- men began to resume their p*acrf“ 
fancy, and played un the same green, habits ; — and the fanner an fed bit 
it may well be supposed that my produce to a sorry market, cornyued 
heart was far from being at ease with that to which he had aa hte- 
when I beheld the Capleg&ir family, fy been accustomed. My fn®ds 
I approached the youngest daughter, were consulted on whit wm bat 
for the purpose of saying something to be done, and they all aawA 
that might nave been agreeable ; hut that the remote parts of Gsflowsy 
her face was too dignified with afflic- were by far the most eligible m & 
tion to be looked upon, and my skilful young fanner, po*eaedef»“ 
tongue failed roe as I drew near, pital, to commence operation*, tte 
Aggie and I were educated at the land being comparatively ch eap, **” 
same school, and read together in the tillage but indifferently undo”*™' 
Bible class, and learned our Psalms, at least such was the received op®* 
on s Sabbath afternoon, in the old of our Nithsdale agriculturi** « 
orchard, and always contrived to ac- was therefore proposed, that Ma 
company each other to and from the Linton and myself should mab*J 
juvenile seminary. We also made a tour of discovery ; and cur fia” 
point of reserving a portion of our Halliday, having a few day* to *P® tf 
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ery kindly volunteered his com* 
any ; a tender that was most cheer- 
ally accepted. The morrow of our 
eparture being arrived, we break- 
is ted early, mounted our steeds, and 
arded the Nith, whose winding wa- 
rn divide the lands of Caplegair 
rorn those of Shinnawleys, my pa- 
eraal residence ; and in a couple of 
tours the Galloway hills tried the 
tamina of our geldings. 

The district of country we were' 
bout to explore being mountainous, 
md somewhat difficult of access, the 
□habitants retain their manners, 
ustoms, and habits, pure and un- 
diluted. They are a kindly, light-* 
hearted people, frugal, industrious, 
nd atrapgers to luxury. Plain in 
heir apparel, and homely of speech, 
hey possess every real comfort of 
ife, many of its essential convenien- 
ces! reject all manner Of super- 
luities with derision, an* instance of 
vhich occurred before we had tra- 
velled five miles on their territory*. 
1 parcel of children, boys and girls, 
apparently on their way to school, 
me examining the foot-path very 
uinutely, and marvelling much at 
raisin strange impressions thereon 
visible. “ rfi tell ye, boys,” said a 
ittle sagacious fellow, whose sinceri- 
J of face ought to have given more 
weight to the opinion he delivered, 

* ye may say what ye like, but it's the 
rotated o' Pate Lorn's powney, after 
“ Pate Lorn's powney!" ex- 
hued a juvenile sceptic ; “ na, na, 
vie; Pate's powney never had 
shoon on the feet o't. Uncle Ro- 
>in has gotten an ilka-day beuk, wi* 
>ictures o* the lion, the tiger, and 
he wolf, and a* manner o' evil beasts 
ft’t. The lion has ronnd soles, and Ise 
warrant ye he has gotten round shoon 
o put on. Depend on't, ane o* the 
Irrodfu' beasts,' that girn'd so fright- 
ully at Kirkpatrick fair, has broken 
*Qt o* the caravans, and thae round- 
bout prents are the steds o* its feet." 
‘0 weans, weans!" cried an enga- 
?ng little cherub, “ for gudeness 
•kerin hame, or we'll be a' worried!" 
tlrs Linton, whose ear was ever open 
o the cry of distress, reined her steed, 
nd assured the affrighted innocents 
bat they were perfectly safe; but 
noisy mountain-burn being b©* 
*een us, leaping from crag to crag, 
nd the younkers earnestly deliber- 


ating on what was beat to be done, 
neither her voice dor her person 
were heeded. At length, one of 
them, more afraid of icing devour- 
ed than his fellows, cast his eye »- 
mongst the bushes, expecting every 
moment to be pounced upon by a ra- 
vening beast ; and great was the joy 
of his little heart, when he descried 
an elderly dame cutting breckans. 
Whom he instantly hailed with right 
good will. “ Is that you, Manon 
Laidlaw ? O woman! come here, 
and bring a stick wi* you. The 
lions and tigers ha'e broken awa’ 
frSe Kirkpatrick fair, and we’ll a* 
be eaten bely ve." Mrs Laidlaw, be- 
ing a good-natured sort of a wo- 
man, repaired, without delay, to 
where the children were grouped to- 
gether, and after examining into the 
cause of their alarm, she remained 
silent for a moment or so, and then 
delivered her unqualified opinion in 
these words, “ Preserve us, bairns ! 
where in a' the world d'ye think the 
creature lias come frae ? Foul beta' 
me if ever I saw sic queer-looking 
foots ted Neither beast nor body 
ever wore the like o* thae shoon. 
Bide a wee, bide a wee — aye, aye, 
now when I think o't — wae to the 
sorrowfu' pride o' her ! — it's the prent 
o' Jenny Gibb's pattens, diel shauchle 
the feet that wears them !" “ And 
wha's this Jenny Gibb," said Mrs 
Linton, elevating her voice so as to 
he more distinctly heard. Marion 
Laidlaw turned her eves to the brae, 
and on perceiving three strangers 
waiting for a reply, she repaired to 
the end of a narrow foot-bndge that 
crosses the moorland burn, dropt a 
hasty curtsey, and thus addressed the 
querist, “ What’s your wull,Mem ?" 
— Halliday repeated the question, 
and received for answer, “ She's a 
rattle-headed tawpie. Sir, that prides 
herself in appearing like naebody 
else ; light-headed, light-tailed, and 
vainer than a young- fiddler. She 
gaes prancing about on twa new- 
Singled aim things they ca' pattens, 
tho 5 not a living creature i’ the parish 
wears them hut hersel', and every 
body gibes her as she gaes bye, for 
bringing sic outlandish fooleries 
amang us." “ It is to he hoped," 
said the Doctor, “ that she'll he cap- 
tured and carried into port, one of 
those days, by a light-sailing cruiser." 
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“ I dfaaa just understand ye. Sir,** 
quo' Mrs Laidlaw; “ but if ft body 
nwy j edge frae appearances, Jenny 
Gibb has some prospect o' roosting 
beside a fowl o' her ain feather. Like 
drain to like, ye ken. They ca* the 
shield Ben Park, and the marrow o’ 
him is na to be met wi' in fifty pa- 
rishes. He wean ane o’ thae laitg 
lurn-crown'd hats, wi* a braid band, 
and a .glftBcing buckle in't, a paplin 
waistcoat — nae less will serve him— 
bnekskin breeks, and a kind o' snuff- 
oolour’d ooat — the like was never 
seen in Gallowa’, for it's a’ tails and 
pouches thegither. Ben faund rile 
plow stilts oure hard for his hands, 
and took to carrying the pack. He 
has been the length o* Glasgow, and 
thanks himsel* a far- travelled man ; 
hut if every body wha sees the warld 
oames hame again wi* as little mense, 
they had meikle better hide a wa*. Ben 
and his Joe Jannet gaed to our kirk 
Sabbath was aught days, and took 
sunket i* their pouches, to help doun 
a chappin o* yill between the preach* 
ings. They sauntered about until 
the psalm was begun, and every de- 
cent body seated, because it's reckon- 
ed unco genteel, in muckle towns, to 
be among the very last in entering 
the house o’ God ; and just when 
Hughie Taborson had done precent- 
ing the twenty-third line, Jenny's 
pattens, and Ben's airn-heel'd bools, 
taukl wha was coming. Every e'e 
was turned to the kirk-door, and 
every Christian e'e beheld Miss Gibb 
tossing her head and turning out her 
ties, whilst Ben Park strade on be- 
fore, adjusting his cravet, and stalk- 
ing bade trk hair, until he got fore- 
nent the pulpit, and there the con- 
gregation had something worth while 
to Took at. Just as the vapouring 
fallow was twirling a bit silk napkin 
frae his pooch, to ao the needfu', out 
lumped a pease bannock, and triad- 
led awa doun the kirk." Marion 
Laidlaw sketched the two characters 
so much to our liking, that we began 
to entertain a very handsome opinion 
of Galloway humour. Halliday, in 
particular, was so delighted with the 
old lady’s naivetd, that he could not 
refrain from complimenting her on 
the spot; but his language being 
somewhat brakiah, Mrs Linton felt 
herself called upon to interpret the 
meaning thereof; which she certainly 


did with great fidelity, reri^rinri* 
ed for the uitiatriHgiblcncre of Hi 
lingo, by o b s er v i ng, dat sca-frrfsg 
men expressed themselves in a msn- 
ner somewhat differ front land folk. 
“ And is the gentleman a srilor, 
Mem ?" exclaimed Marion Laidkv, 
as die hurried along the foot-bridge, 
wistfully looking in Hallway's free; 
“ I'se warrant, Sir, yell ken Tam 
Logan, the young lad that was mu* 
kill'd when Captain Andrew Linton, 
peace to hit brave soul f fought wi’ 
the French-man o'-war And here 
it may be proper to remark, by way 
of mota bene , that Marion's naatiml 
knowledge was very circumscribed. 

“ Logan — Logan — Logan,’’ quoth 
the Doctor ; " I certainly do remem- 
ber the name. In what pert is he 
laid up ?" Mrs Linton again officia- 
ted as interpreter, acquainted Mirim 
whom she was conversing with, sad 
received this piece of information by 
way of equivalent— that Tam resided 
witn his parents at Craigieibedm, a 
village in the immediate neighbour- 
hood ; and further, that Mn Lrid- 
law had the happiness of being hb 
maternal grandmother. The gmd 
old woman became so very commu- 
nicative, that we could do no lew, fo 
return, than make her acoasiaftri 
with our intended route, which «be 
assured us was adreigh one ; “hot," 
continued Marion, "be adrimd by 
me, and strike through at the news* 
to Craigieshealin ; the hone mafia 
long gate about, and yell be three* 
guile while sooner." 

To this we readily agreed, an 1 re* 
off at a marching paee, auuaipmhd 
by Mrs Laidlaw, to showaffit** 
foresaid bye-path. But Mui«W 
more kindness under her mutch thea 
we were aware of. Ou reacbfogfra 
entrance to a snug little dweflmg, ** 
mantically situated on the tam-W 
with its byre, piggery, hen-boore,*** 
kail-yard wed Sued with heMkd% 
— " Now, Sirs," quoth the frfe 
auld dame, “ this ts my home, ref 
ye maun just step in and sit dm J 
blink. The skiffo’, tender-hurt^ 
lad," addressing herself to H*»*h 
“ wha heal'd our Tam, and ***** 
gude to a' the wounded mea,m 
friends and foes, manna gselyvf 
door without breaking teesd, res 
the leddy and the gendered ** 
thrice welcome for his sake.* " 
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Maim been aware that the teddy 
fas Captain Linton's mother, the 
arty, of eoarse, would hare been 
in tided to a double portion of bar 
i&ctionate regard, and compelled to 
ilight; but as matters stood, we were 
mmitted to remain seated, on faith- 
oily promising not to pass without 
ailing as ws returned, “ and then," 
juoth Marion Laidlaw, (t I'se ba'e a 
them rare scones bakes, and bea- 
ker hinny galore. It has gotten a 
ar finer devour than the kames ta'en 
heaLawlsndskep*" The treaty bo- 
ng concluded on these terms, and 
stifled by a hearty shake of the 
uuid, which a Galwegian deems more 
fading than parchment itself, sign- 
d, sealed, and delivered, we again 
et forwards, and continued our route 
uitil the burn made a sudden sweep 
o the right, winding its way amana 
be hills “ where heather blooms and 
noor-cocks craw," and there Marion 
oidlaw pointed out the nearest way 
o Cjaigieshealin. We forded the 
tream agreeably to. her directions, 
ring assured that the left bank was 
aore pleasant, and afforded much 
jetter footing for cavalry than the 
ight ; and having put ourselves in 
lurching array, Mrs Laidlaw deli- 
ered her final instructions, word for 
rord, as follows : “ Be sore, now, 
nd ca* in at Johnny Logan's as ye 
>e through the town, and tell them 
lot Robie M‘Guffoch's a gude deal 
etter. ’ Poor wee fallow, he has been 
wmin for his life i’ the measles, and 
iy dochter's just frighten'd out o' 
er wits about it. I darena gang to 
feaigiesbealin myael', because o’ the 
talady that prevails in our neigh- 
ourhood ; and it wou'd be a dresd- 
i* tiling, ye ken, to carry infection 
lere, for the town’s just swarmin' 
f bairns like a bees' byke, and 
ley ’re a' laid up wi* the kingcough 
ready, poor things. Bat my doch^ 
r 4 walk i’ the hindmost house but 
36, and ye'd maist likely see her i' 
ie kailyard, weaving her stocking, 
•r she's a prime hand at it. Martha 
is a gude heart, though she wasna 
drops blade to me, and I am sure 
leHha’e nae thing i* the house that's 
vre gude for ye. Npw mind what 
say about the gate, and ye needna 
J under the sma'est appr ehension o' 
aeing yoursel’s, for it s iust as plain 
a pyke- staff* Haudawa' down 


the bum, until ye come to the Wall- 
cat Craig ; gae round the hip o't, and 
yell see a ligget i' die gndeman's 
sbeeprrdyke— - pass through, and steek 
it ahint ye ; then tak* the moor at 
the breed side, and after riding a 
gude blink, ye'll fa' in wi' the laird's 
mug sheep, and a score or sae o' bill 
wedders amang them. Keep the 
mugs on your right hand, and Wi- 
dow Gowdie's gaits on the left— 
dinna forget, now, because the moor 
th's no verra -plain thereabouts, 
de bauldly cm, and yell see Knock- 
winlaw, a bonnie green knowe, wi' a 

S ueer auld pilgrim-looking bush on 
tie tap o't. The Whigs say it was 
Sawney Peden's staff, and that he 
stuck it i' the grand when the spirit 
called on him to lift up his voice 
against the G&llawa' heathen. As 
the auld man doffed his bonnet, the 
sapless stick took root, and before he 
had done wi' his godly exhortation, 
it was bearing billistera. Hand 
straught on through the heather, and 
when ye've gotten within a stone's- 
throw o’ the Knock, ye'll forgather 
wi' a kind o* road that leads alang 
Craigieshealin burn, a’ the gate to 
the toun. Ye canna gae wrong." 

Doctor Halliday having noted down 
our sailing-orders, as he termed them, 
in his log-book, we took an affection- 
ate farewell of the good old lady , and 
departed, on renewing our promise to 
accommodate her with an hour or two's 
gossip, in the course of a few days. I 
have had my own good share of jour- 
neying from place to place in this 
world, both on horseback and other- 
ways, and received much useful in- 
formation from the peasantry and 
others, respecting cross-roads and bye- 
paths; but Marion Laidlaw's instruc- 
tions were by far the plainest and 
most correct I ever had the honour 
of attending to. We followed the 
burn for a mile or so, by computa- 
tion, down one of the most engaging 
glens that ever was dreamed of by a 
young poet, and descried the Wull- 
cat Craig at some distance, in thesem- 
blance of a rude invulnerable fortress, 
hastily thrown up by Nature, to guard 
the pass, and defended by a few 
venerable-looking grimalkins, who 
cautiously«eyed us from the battle- 
ments, without betraying the small- 
est inclination to dispute our pass- 
age, having lately been severely chas- 
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Used, and many of their bravest tab- 
bies pat hors de combat, as we after- 
wards understood, by a neighbouring 
gamekeeper, for barbarously worry- 
ing throe of his best terriers, and a 
favourite greyhound, which may ac- 
count for their circumspection, and 
peaceable demeanour. We rode up 
to the ancient garrison, whose wary 
sentinels fled at our approach ; turned 
round the hip of it, agreeable to Ma- 
rion's direction ; and beheld a gate, or 
ligget, as the Galloway folk call them, 
•through which we passed, and care- 
fully closed behind us. Being now 
on tne frontier of a wild barren heath, 
the Doctor uncased his pocket-com- 
pass, and taking the guderaan's sheep- 
dyke for his bare line, he steered 
away in a direction perpendicular 
thereunto, geometrically speaking, 
straight N.N.E., with the exception 
of a few unavoidable tacks, which we 
were nnder the necessity of making, 
to keep clear of peat-holes, crags, 
quagmires, and other impediments, 
which occasionally presented them- 
-selves. Halliday being considerably 
a-hesd, made signal for the laird's 
mug-sheen, and in a few minutes, we 
had the pleasure of beholding them 
4o leewaid, nibbling on the fell, whose 
heathery hide had been singed with 
moor-flame the preceding summer. 
The pasture was bo invitingly green, 
that our steeds perfectly devoured it 
with their eyes, and the tender herb- 
age might have tempted the teeth of 
red Merinos, much more a parcel of 
mug-sheep and hill-wedders : they 
would have been sheep indeed had 
they strayed elsewhere. 

Being now arrived at a part of the 
moor where our instructions author- 
ised us to push boldly on, we set off 
at a brisk trot, and soon came with- 
in sight of Knockwinlaw, the love- 
liest little green knoll I ever saw; 
but having made up our minds to 
visit it’s summit, and pay our re- 
spects to Pedaris staff, when we re- 
turned homewards, Mr Halliday 
made a tack to the right, and bore 
away for Craigieshealin, followed 
by his two consorts. The kind of 
road, as Mrs Laidlaw very properly 
called it, leading to this village, 
winds along the brim of a deep and 
narrow glen. On entering the aefile, 
we heard an unaccountably strange 
noise, like unto that of many voices. 


shouting, yelling, andfcg&wfag,aB 
at once, which confounded as soft 
little, and presently a straggling joi 
of sheep-dogs, rough muzzled, faA 
fed, and swift of root, cleared the 
fence, and took to their beds down 
the road, foil cry. We also beheld 
a young fellow on the opposite ode, 
running with astonishing swiftness 
towards a commanding promontory, 
which was no sooner gained, than he 
wistfully gazed down tne burn, wheel- 
ed him about, waved his bonnet, and 
cried with might and main, “ The? 
ha’e gotten him, they ha'e gripped 
him ! Come awa, come saw r But 
before these words bad time to reach 
the ears of his constituents, he dived 
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ly men, women, and children, made 
toeir appearance at the brae-head, 
many of whom scrambled over the 
parapet as well as they could, and 
ran down the glen ; but not a morsel 
of information could we procure from 
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ing so eager to see what was forth- 
coming, that neither man nor mo- 
ther s son would halt for one single 
moment to answer a question. At 
length came a smart, lady-looking 
wife, with an infant in her arms, and 
a sweet little boy clinging to her 
gown-tail. She tnrew her left leg 
over the dyke with an agility that 
very few women are mistress of, and 
the other, of course, would have fol- 
lowed with the like celerity, had her 
chubby son been otherways engaged 
than hanging on his mother's rear, 
kicking and skirling like a distracted 
creature. “ Oh, mitber, mither ! tak' 
me wi' ye, tak' me wi* ye !” But the 
good woman was not destined to be 
hindmost in witnessing a scene that 
will hereafter be delineated. 

She hauled over the other limb by 
main force, shook the poor child from 
her garments like a dish-clout, and 
made off with all possible speed, not- 
withstanding the supplications of her 
first-born, as he rolled down the 
bank ! — “ Mither — mitber — mither ! 
tak’ me wi' ye.” “ Oh, the dear 
bairn !” exclaimed Mrs Linton, 
“ hell be brain'd !” Halliday and I 
dismounted in a moment, and provi- 
dentially caught him by the breech, 
just m he was tumbling over the 
narrow slip of road- way; another 
ant would have tossed him into 
rtemity. We examined his person 
rom top to toe, without falling in 
vith either fracture or contusion; 
mt never did I see terror so very 
trongly depicted in the human coun- 
enance. A luckless wretch, on the 
ve of being tottled in a New Zea- 
ander’s kail-pot, could not possibly 
•etray stronger symptoms of alarm 
ban did our little moorlander, when 
>e found himself in the hands of ut- 
er strangers ; but Mrs Linton hav- 
og also alighted from her nag, and 
led him to a bush, comforted the 
bild, as she approached, with some 
ich words as these , — “ There's 
bit wild moor- bred laddie, and 
igbtened enough, 1'se warrant, for 
tberlunzies and tinkler wives ; but 


we're douce, weel-living folk, my 
bonny wee man,” patting his cur- 
ly head, “ and wadna harm a hair 
o't for untell'd goud.” On deli- 
vering this assurance, Mrs Linton 
presented him with a Caplegair apple, 
ripe and fair to look upon, wnich 
instantly brightened the whole star- 
board side of his face ; and on per- 
ceiving the beneficial effects of her 
liberality, Mr Halliday produced 
another Lang Meg y whose charms 
dispelled every symptom of dismay 
from the larboard. But notwith- 
standing outward appearances, the 
child's nerves, owing to recent disap- 
pointment, dread of being kidnapped, 
and other causes, were all of a twit- 
ter, and his little heart panting at 
the rate of nineteen dunts to the do- 
zen, so that when Mrs Linton inter- 
rogated him as to the frightful yel- 
lacningB and hideous din, then be- 
come extremely alarming, and ex- 
pressed her astonishment at the un- 
accountable conduct of his mother, 
he wiped his wet-shod eyes with a 
tremulous hand, and sobbed as well 
as he could, “ They're ride — ride — 
riding the st — st — stang o* Charlie 
Borthwick, and she'll nin — nin — no 
tak' me wi' her to see the fun.” On 
receipt of this unexpected piece of 
news, we lost not a moment in placing 
our informant on the hill side of the 
dyke, beseeched him to refrain from 
entering; the dangerous glen, which 
he faithfully promised to do, and 
having put Mrs Linton in possession 
of her side-6addle, we mounted our 
steeds, and rode away at a smart trot 
to see Charlie Borthwick on his 
wooden palfrey — riding the stang 
being a mode of punishment that 
none of us had ever witnessed. The 
Glen-gate, as it is called, being,in ma- 
ny places, none of the best, our cattle 
were not altogether clear about ad- 
vancing too rashly, and it was some 
time before we arrived at Otter Gill, 
where Craigieshealin burn leaves the 
glen, to ramble elsewhere. We cast 
our eyes on the valley, and beheld a 
great multitude advancing in slow 
procession, accompanied by a chosen 
band of rough music, wnose anti- 
harmonic din was the most discor- 
dant I ever listened to. An elderly 
gentleman led the van, clanking a 
couple of portable oven-lids, whicli 
he nandled very creditably indeed 
A B 
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followed by sixteen elderly ladies in 
pairs, playing upon girdles, frying- 
pans, pewter-plates, and every other 
household utensil capable of making 
a noise. Then came Charlie Borth- 
wick, a gruesome, coarse -featured 
carle, riding on his . ashen gelding, 
supported by twelve sturdy moor- 
lanaers, his arms pinioned behind 
his back with straw ropes, and his 
feet secured by the like means. He 
wore a womans toy-mutch on his 
crown, by way of head-dress, and a 
collar of twisted straw about his 
neck, from whence depended a few 
dish-clouts, scrubbies, potatoe-whit- 
tles, and other minor ornaments, to- 
gether with four hair-tethers, in the 
capacity of guys, or braces. These 
being held tight by the like number 
of trust-worthy matrons, effectually 
prevented Charles bom Bwagging to 
and fro ; and in order to suppress 
every symptom of rescue that imply 
might have appeared, the culprit was 
guarded by a powerful detachment 
of stout young women, well armed 
with tongs, pot-sticks, rolling-pins, 
and all manner of domestic weapons ; 
but this precaution, so far as we 
were enabled to judge, was alto- 
gether unnecessary, every individual 
soul being heartily engaged in riding 
die stang o’ Charue Borthwick. The 
rear-guard was also most respectable, 
consisting entirely of men and wo- 
men, lads and lasses, boys and girls, 
of good appearance and fair deport- 
ment, laughing, whooping, and hal- 
looing, with all their might ; whilst 
the unceasing peal of twenty nowt 
horns contribute! not a little to the 
general uproar. In this style the 
procession continued to advance, un- 
till it entered Craigieshealin glen, 
where the road is bounded right and 
left, as aforesaid, and there Charlie 
Bor th wick’s guards, supporters, and 
attendants, began to complain of be- 
ing squeezed. Presently a naked 
sabre was brandished on high a- 
mongst the people, and a voice of no 
ordinary compass bawled out, “ A- 
vast, avast ! Put your helms a- wea- 
ther, my hearties. About ship, and 
give the lubber a yaw : by the heart 
o’ Davie, we'll be foul o’ the burn.” 
This order, though imperfectly un- 
derstood by many, was nevertheless 
pretty generally attended to, bong 
issued by no leu a man than Tom 


Logan, who had taken upon hisadf 
the m a r sha l ling of Charlie Botth- 
wick’s Rads ; and in a few minutes 
the whole host of pedestrians ru in 
a state of retrogression. We followed 
at our leisure, and very luckily fell 
in with a couple of shrewd com- 
municative. old women, Name M‘- 
Kittrick and Leezie Blair, who fur- 
nished us with a fair copy of the 
prisoner’s indictment. “ 0, Mem," 
ouoth Nanse, addressing herself to 
Mrs Linton, “ he's a sad, sad fellow. 
Wha but birosel waud ever ht'e 
thocht o’ mocking the Scripture ny- 
ing, ' He that giveth to the poor, 
lendeth to the Lord.’ 0, the uscir- 
cumcised warld’s worm,— be senes 
the waefu* beggars at his door wf 
awmous grist*, and lends the Lord 
nievefous o’ raw meal, and pickiest 
kiln-burnt groats.” Mrs Blair briar 
also a dealer in local govip, stood 
like a woman afflicted with fee fid- 
gets, whilst her rival was supplying 
us with a list of Charlie’s btcUid* 
ings ; and most willingly would fee 
have thrown in her mite of infbnss- 
tion, being only frying wife ksps- 
tience to oblige us ; but Nanse M‘- 
Kittrick marched her words m such 
close order, that the devil a bit o’ 
Leezie could break their ranks for fee 
soul of her. At length Charlie Bortb- 
wick’s kiln-burnt groats caused oar 
informant to stumble in her speech ; 
and Mrs Blair being on the witch, 
made a successful dash, in this msi* 
ner : “ Not to interrupt you, 

M 'Kittrick, he’s also deserving o’ 
being held up to public shame, « 
Tibbie's account. She’s a mow pro* 
dent, through-gaun, sensible wife, or 
else she never cou’d ha'e wanfd wi* | 
the crabbed wull-cat o’ a body aft) 
lang, nor made buckle and belt mem 
thegither in the manner fee 
done. I ha’e seen him myseT, wbel 
the poor woman opened her mood 
to commune wi* a neighbour rife 
sitting on his tail just like s sheep 
dog watching a gap, snarling atewrt 
sentence, and snapping at every syb 
lable ; and i* the toienight, when** 
sits down, Weary and farfoqgb**! 

• Awmoos Grist, «. e. aims 
an inferior kind of provender tfc Wcwt f* 
house- wives make a point of Uepfef "* 
their gimaL, to relieve itinerot ***** 
dicity. 
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to tak’ a blaw o' the pipe, and puff 
mwa* sorrow, he gi'es her a crumb 
o' tobacco out o* his spleuchau, no 
the length o* that," holding out the 
first litn of her little finger for our 
inspection, " and ca's the poor thing 
wasterfu' slut, prodigal, spendthrift, 
and a* the vile names he can lay his 
tongue about." 

Leezie having fairly run herself 
out of breath, the dissection of Charlie 
Borthwick's character was instantly 
resumed by Mrs M'Kittrick, who 
declared that he might ha'e found 
better employment at hame, than 
paramouring wi' the like o' Widow 
M'Cauchie. " The like o' Widow 
M'Cauchie !” vociferated a stark, 
•our- looking carline, whose out- 
stretched claws, as she came belly- 
flaught from her own door, betoken- 
ed no good to Nanse's mutch ; “ I'll 
have ye to know, Mem, that Widow 
M'Cauchie slighted better fallows in 
her day, than ever stood in Rab 
M'Kittrick's shoon ; and I'll lpt ye 
ken, Mem, that Widow M'Cauchie's 
gudeman, rest his soul ! ne'er haunt- 
ed the hallan o' sic a weasel blaun 
concern as thee." Mrs Blair being a 
stout, able woman, who delighted not 
in seeing the weaker vessel over- 
thrown, put herself in motion to pro- 
tect Nanse M'Kittrick, whose frail, 
diminutive corporation had not the 
smallest chance of standing before 
an exasperated ronion of the widow's 
dimensions ; and as the enemy ad- 
vanced, poor old Nanse took a posi- 
tion in the rear of her guardian. 

The scandalized widow, on per- 
ceiving Mrs M'Kittrick's rigging be- 
yond the reach of her vengeance, 
flew at Leezie like an enraged hyena, 
and certainly would have demolished 
her attic, had not auld Nanse, with 
the fierceness and celerity of a tiger- 
cat, fastened on the assailant, and 
mauled her most confoundedly. To 
the credit of human nature be it 
•poke, Twa versus Ane is deemed 
unfair, by saint and sinner, all the 
world over. No sooner did Nanse 
M'Kittrick commence hostilities, 
than every sturdy dame who felt in- 
dignant at foul play, hied her away 
t° the scene of action with becoming 
promptitude, and thence delivered 
Widow M'Cauchie from the hands 
of her enemies ; but, strange as it 
Ina y seem, notwithstanding they all 


met for a specific purpose, and ac- 
complished it to their heart's content, 
vet did the spirit of discord, some 
now or other, contrive to set them 
by the ears, and in less than ten 
minutes we witnessed the most a- 
larming collieshangie that ever broke 
out in a Galloway village. Never 
did 1 behold the like ! It was truly 
grievous to hear the cutting epithets 
and bitter taunts that whizzed in 
every direction; and distressing to 
see the infuriated hempies, rugging 
and riveing each other's garments to 
tatters. The havock amongst frills, 
caps, bonnets, tuckers, and tresses, 
both natural and unnatural, was 
frightful in the extreme ; and 1 have 
reason to believe, that it would be 
many days before their bandboxes 
were replenished. 

Mrs Linton being inly grieved at 
the ungentle demeanour of her sex, 
expressed a wish to be gone, and we 
accordingly pricked our steeds ; but 
not before some nine or ten of the 
belligerents took to their heels, in a 
most deplorable condition, and a- 
mongst them, pur late acquaintances, 
Leezie Blair and Nanse M'Kittrick. 

We entered Craigieshealin at the 
heels of Mr Borthwick's retinue, 
and were not a little delighted with 
its truly moorland appearance, the 
houses being all thatched with hea- 
ther, and built without any regard 
to regularity, some presenting their 
fronts obliquely to the road, others 
their gables ; and a vast majority 
clustered together in the most agree- 
able confusion we ever witnessed; 
whilst the well-cultivated kail-yards, 
hedged about with bourtree and 
hawthorn, ruralized every biggin, 
and pleased the eye beyond measure. 
When contemplating the unassum- 
ing loveliness of this romantic little 
village, a comely, middle-aged wo- 
man, in decent apparel, presented 
herself before Doctor Halliaay ; and 
immediately after curtseying three 
times, twice to the horse, and once 
to his rider, she lifted up her hands 
in the attitude of supplication, and 
thus addressed him : " You , man, 
riding on the varying beast , what's 
gude for the king-cough ?" Halliday 
not having the slightest suspicion, 
that either frect, spell, or charm, was 
lurking about this apparently whim- 
sical query, looked stedfastly in the 
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good woman's face, and conceiving 
per to be a rustic droll, who had 
some knowledge of his person, an- 
swered, and said with much simpli- 
city, “ Butter and bear strae, gude- 
wife." The poor woman shook her 
head, and retired without uttering a 
word. But scarcely had she depart- 
ed, when another motherly dame, 
from the opposite side of the way, 
appeared before our young friend, 
made her obeisance, and accosted 
him precisely as aforesaid, word for 
word, and curtsey for curtsey. To 
her, Mr Halliday recommended “ a 
decoction o' hen keckles," as an in- 
fallible remedy ; and she also de- 
parted, gnawing her nails. In this 
manner was the doctor waited upon 
by no less than five ladies, one after 
tne other, who toddled away the 
moment lie made out his prescrip- 
tions, wagging their heads, and bit- 
ing their nether lips ; but the sixth 
told him a tale that he'll never for- 
get. She was a goodly, wife-look- 
ing woman, with fine expressive fea- 
tures. Her eyes were a little swollen, 
and her cheek appeared to have been 
receutly wiped, which satisfied ray 
heart, without farther inquiry, that 
she was acquainted with sorrow ; but 
Mr Halliday thought otherways, and 
suspected her countenance was sham- 
ming Abraham. When the appli- 
cant had duly humbled herself, and 
made an end of speaking the formal 
address — “ You, man, riding on the 
varying beast," &c. Doctor Halliday 
answered and said, “ I would advise 
ye, Mem, to clap a plaster o’ wild- 
mare s eggs, poach'd in moudiewart 
milk, to the bairn's doup, night and 
morning." “ That's light, light 
speaking, Sir," quoth the poor wo- 
man. “ 'Deed no," said the Doctor; 
“ I do not recollect of ever having 
spoken the words of truth and sober- 
ness with more gravity," and he told 
the truth too. With matron dignity 
the supplicant wiped her face, and 
thus addressed him : “ Y e're a young 
man, Sir, and may live to ha'e a fa- 
mily o* bonnier bairns than mine — 
better they canna be. Whan afflic- 
tion comes amang them, and every 
family has its ain troubles to contend 
wi*, sooner or later — when the king 
o' coughs, like a destroying angel, 
sends awa' ae sweet wee lamb to the 
kirk-yard after anitl^er, ye'll maybe 


remember Jannet M'Murdo." “Dia- 
na ware gude words on him,” said a 
bye-stander, with some warmth; 

“ he's ane o' thae heartless, high-fed 
fallows, wha ha’e owre muckle meal 
among their water, and forget {han- 
sel's, like Robin Wightman's ass." 

“ 1 ha'e done a waur turn,” cried 
another rustic, shaking his fist at the 
Doctor, “than gaur'd the tail o’ 
e kiss the causeway." “ Bring his 
onour aff the beast, Jamie,” vocifer- 
ated a third, “ and well sjnd the 
fiaes aff him i’ the mill-dam.” Alarm- 
ed at the appearance of hostilities, 
and anxious to negociate before dag- 
gers were drawn, I earnestly beseecn- 
ed the villagers to let us depart in 
peace, and ventured to observe, that 
queer questions had been put to the 
gentleman, and queer answers had 
certainly been returned, but without 
tbe slightest intention of giving of- 
fence, being well aware that my 
young friend prescribed in the man- 
ner he had done merely for the joke s 
sakA “ There’s nae joking i* the 
case. Sir," observed an elderly ma- 
tron ; “Jannet M c Murdo has lost 
twa sweet bairns i' the king-cough, 
and the third’s just at death’s-door. 
The gentleman, as ye ca’ him, might 
ha'e tauld what was gude for't, 
without taunting her sae cruelly, tor 
he needs must know, that the person 
wha rides on a pyeted beast can cure 
the dreadfu' malady, merely by or- 
dering the afflicted wean to sip a drap 
milk, or partake o’ wh&t’s to be met 
wi’ in every country-house — panitch, 
sowens, and the Like." Before she 
had told her story, the tear sprang 
in Halliday*8 eye. He put his steed 
in motion, and earnestly inouixwd 
whereabouts Jannet M'Murdo lived? 
for the poor woman had taken her 
departure with a sorrowful heart; 
but before an answer was returned. 
Tam Logan, who had Bafely lauded 
Souter Borthwick at his ain doa^ 
rushed through the crowd that cook . 
passed us about, and seized on Ho- 
liday's outstretched hand with 4be ; 

hearty avidity of a sailor. 1 have 

reason to believe, that there are cer- 
tain passages in every man's Kfe to 
which he looks hack with peculiar 
delight ; at least such is the case with ! 
roe ; and amongst the many pieMM 
recollections treasured up hi way 
heart, none more frequently vfcft toy 
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ics than the two days I lived at 
gieshealin. When it became ge- 
ly known that Mrs Linton was 
I captain's mother, every married 
' nan pressed forward, to welcome 
fcr, ana their husbands unbonneted 
i a man ; whilst the young men and 
aidens testified their respect by 
re ry imaginable means. £ven John 
ogan, a man proverbially slow of 
>eech, could not refrain from saying 
few words, as he lifted her down 
■om the side-saddle. “ Little did I 
tpect, Mem,” quoth John, “ to ha'e 
be brave man's mamma in my arms 
bat our Tam speaks sae meikle a- 
out," and gallantly handed Mrs Lin - 
on to his ain house, followed by Hal- 
iday and self, where we certainly 
bund “ naething owre gude for us.*' 
Hr Halliday left us, to visit Jannet 
Vl'Murdo’g family, and in less than 
m hour became every body's body. 
He dispatched a messenger to Dum- 
fries, for hooping-cough medicine, 
who returned a little after midnight 
with an ample supply ; and such was 
the efficacy of his prescription, that 
a few days relieved the little sufferers 
beyond all expectation, and a few 
more put them so far on the way of 
well-doing, that when the hour of 
our departure was come, upwards of 
fifty children assembled about John 
Login's lowpin'-on-stane, and were 
not hindmost in bidding us all an af- 
fectionate adieu. 


an markitam's history of f.so- 

LAND *. 

There is no small difficulty in 
lighting upon a right method of in- 
structing young persons in history. 
Are they to remain ignorant of the 
leading events and principal cha- 
racters in the history of tneirown 
country, for instance, or in those of 
ancient Greece and Rome, till they 
come to a time of life when they can 
relish the complete narratives of our 
great historians; or, as is but too 
common, are they to have their mc- 

* A History of England, from the First 
Invasion by the Romans, to the end of 
the Reign of George the Third : with 
Conversations at the end of each Chapter. 
Adapted for Young Persons. Two Vols. 
l?mo. Constable A Co. 
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mories loaded with a dry skeleton of 
events, and all the tremendous ac- 
companiment of dates, and names of 
places, to which they attach no in- 
terest whatever, and which are suffi- 
cient to make them detest the name 
of history ever after, at a period 
of their lives, too, when their moral 
sensibilities are most genuine and 
lively, and might be awakened to 
the relish of ill that is noble in cha- 
racter, and pathetic in incident? 
There must be some way of resolv- 
ing this puzzle, although we profess 
never to have exactly found the 
clue. A history for a young person 
requires, perhaps, to be more mi- 
nute, in many of its details, than a 
more-advanced student would care 
for ; so that a mere abridgment, or 
chronicle, is not the thing for them : 
on the contrary, the incidents that 
have a deep moral interest, or that 
are naturally amusing to their ima- 
ginations, can scarcely be represent- 
ed to them on too wide a canvass. 
They like to dwell on such passages, 
and to read them over and over a- 
gain ; and have more delight in them, 
than even in a fairy tale, because 
the attraction of truth is, if possible, 
still greater to a child than to a 
grown-up person. Yet there is a 
danger again, by picking the plumbs 
out of history, lest you ever after- 
wards render their knowledge of it 
unmethodical and imperfect. The 
plan, then, we suppose, ought to be, 
to split the difference, as they sty, — 
to connect full details of particular 
passages, with an accurate outline of 
the rest ; and to do this well, a new 
book is scarcely necessary ; a selec- 
tion, as they proceed, from one book 
after another, (those historians con£* 
monly who are the fullest in detail 
ought to be preferred,) connected by 
a clear and sensible thread of narra- 
tion for the less interesting passa- 
ges, seems to be what is best suited 
for the young ; and if parents can- 
not accomplish this for themselves, 
wc know no work that will help 
them out better, than the very able 
and ingenious book now before us. 
The authoress of this work has been 
led on to it, in the education of her 
own children, and has found that 
children are much better taught in 
easy conversation, than by any other 
kind of more methodical instruction. 

5 B 
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The plan of the book is to give, first, 
a short view of a period in English 
History, commonly the complete 
reign of a King, and then to intro- 
duce, as a conversation between the 
anthness and her children, explana- 
tions of what has gone before, or a 
great many curious and entertaining 
pieces of information, which, could 
not be embodied in the narrative. 
The plan, we think, is excellent, and 
the execution very judicious and in- 
structive, as far as it goes ; but wq 
are in doubts, whether, from this 
book alone, a young person could de- 
rive a deep interest in English His- 
tory, and we would humbly propose, 
that while it is excellent as a text- 
book, and as containing a distinct 
narrative of the general tissue of the 
History, the parent, or preceptor, 
should connect with it much fuller 
details of particular events, and dwell 
more biographically on eminent cha- 
racters, which he will be enabled to 
do, even if he should scarcely look 
farther than Hume. That Great His- 
torian, with all his philosophical and 
political reflection, which is, indeed, 
beyond the reach of very young per- 
sons, is most admirably graphic in 
his pictures, and gives a very lively 
impression of any striking character. 

This work, then, is excellent in it- 
itself, and it is no less so as a model. It 
is not necessary that a parent should 
confine himself entirely to the con- 
versations here given, but it would be 
much better to permit his children 
to become interlocutors in the dia- 
logue, and to accompany their little 
friends, George, Richard, and Mary, 
in their questions and difficulties. 
He will find a great many curious 
pieces of instruction in this book, 
ready prepared for him ; but he may 
find many more, if he will look into 
Henry, and other historians of cus- 
toms and manners, which may be 
more captivating, perhaps, for the 
fancies of his particular children ; and 
in instructing them, he will instruct 
himself — the most perfect kind of in- 
struction, we believe, that grown-up 
persons are capable of receiving. 

The History extends from the ear- 
liest period to the death of the late 
King ; it is, throughout, written in a 
distinct, equable, sensible style, and, 
if we are not much mistaken, will 
soon be in great favour with the pub- 


lie. It is sufficient for us to t 
into the view of our readers. Wee 
not afford room for a specimen of d 
narrative, but we shall give i* 
some passages from the conn 
tions, and we may premise, that tl 
are a few good etenings at the end 4 
each volume, of the more senuk- 
able dresses and objects alluded to or 
described. 

George. Were these Aagto-Nonnars 
any pf them poor people, or were they ai 
noblemen? 

Mrs. M. There were many different 
degrees among them. The highest in 
rank, after the king, were the herons, 
who were made rich and powerful by the 
spoils of the Anglo-Saxon nobles. Aa> 
ther class was composed of Norman and 
foreign soldiers, who had helped to a- 
chieve the conquest of the island, and 
who settled on the kinds that had bra 
given to their leaders, and became the;: 
vassals and tenants. With this das be- 
came blended gradually the Angto-Saiou 
thanes, or nobles. Who were all degraded 
from their former rank, and stripped sf 
the greater part of their posseariona; ui 
also the Anglo-Saxon ceorU, or frrexn, 
who, if they had never taken up arms *- 
gainst the Conqueror, were allowed, oa 
putting themselves under the protection 
of some Norman baron, to live wkb«! 
molestation. We may suppose, in gene- 
ral, that from this extensive eta* a* 
chiefly derived the English gentry and 
yeomanry. Saxon and Norman are 
melted together ; and the question, 
whether we are in the greater degree of 
the one or of the other origin, is no 
erf any moment. But it was not tittta* 
after William and his followers were 
dead and gone, that the descendant* « 
the two nations could endure eachothff ; 
the Normans holding in contempt tbe 
stupid ignorant Saxons ; and the 
detesting their tyrannical oppremoB*— 
Besides the dosses 1 have been 
you of, the clergy also farmed a dWnA 
numerous body. The lowest rank sf tfe 
people had few, if any, right* of 
own. These were usually, like th*fi»* 
sian peasants of our own times, couddntd 
as annexed to the estate on whic h fa? 
lived, and were bought and sold tugrik* 
with it. Domestic slaves also writ 
numerous ; and there were the mflri mt- 
serable and degraded of any. IkadnH- 
ren of these poor people were^dave* 
ly with their parents ; and thus tht Bom- 
ber of persons in the condition of dwmy 
was very great, though there were umm 
way* by which emancipation might h 
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tained, in later reigns especially ; and 
uiy free labourers, who worked for hire, 
the labourers of our own times do 
I n % towns there was another class 
people, called Burghers* These were 
idesmen, or merchants, who joined 
gether in little societies: but in this 
ign they had not become a numerous, 
at least not a powerful body. 

George* Pray, mamma, could Wil- 
un and his Normans speak English ? 
Mrs. M. 1 believe they never tried 
learn. William used every means in 
s power to introduce the Norman or 
reach into England, and to eradicate 
e Anglo-Saxon language. He altered 
any of the old Saxon laws, and estab- 
*hed Norman instead ; which were all 
ritten in Norman- French; and he or- 
nvd that law-business should be carried 
i in that language. He also required that 
rench, instead of Saxon, should be taught 
> the children in the schools : but it is 
«« to conquer a kingdom than to 
unge a language ; and after an ineffec- 
isl struggle, which lasted three centuries, 
18 Saxon got the better at last ; and, 
ithsomf intermixture of the Norman, 
*ms the basis of the language we now 
P»k. And even the Norman words wa 
•*tain are often so altered, by our way of 
renouncing them, that a Frenchman 
r ould not easily recognise them. Did 
ou not hear, while we were changing 
at Doncaster, the town-crier call 
at ? “ O yes, this is to give notice,” Ac. ? 
hkh you and George laughed at as non- 
for you did not know that the 
Tier’s “ O yes” is a corruption of the old 
Jonnaa word “ Oyez,” — “ hear ye.” 

Richard. What did you mean by 
ajing that the knights, in that battle in 
'hich only three were killed, were in 
ompiete armour ? I thought those old 
eights always wore armour. 

Mrs M. At the time when the Romans 
tnded in England, the Britons had no kind 
f ann our, except a rude sort of shield : 
or does it appear that the Saxons or 
Janes had any other defence except the 
Weld and helmet, till a little before 
h* time of the Conquest, when the no- 
*** aod leaders of their armies adopted 
rn *our, something like that of the Nor- 
I have seen the complete armour 
f a Norman knight, which was exhibited 
1 London in a collection of ancient ar- 
aour * The whole dress was made of 
rings of iron, much smaller and 
lighter than the chain of a horse’s bridle; 
nd these were all linked together so in- 
^joualy, like net-work, that it fitted 
to the limbs and body, and was, at 
^ same time, as flexible as a stocking. 
; nder this they wore a dress called t 


gambeson , which 1 imagine to have been 
like a shirt without sleeves or collar, and 
quilted or stuffed with wool : some- 
times this was worn over the hatsberk ,' 
which was the name of the coat of mail, 
or chain armour. But 1 suppose this 
kind of armour was not found a sufficient 
defence against the point of a spear or 
arrow : for in the fourteenth century, plate 
armour was introduced, so called from 
being made of plates of iron, which were 
often so heavy, that when a knight in 
this armour was overthrown, h« lay on 
the ground immoveable till he was helped 
up : and there were many instances, in 
hot weather, and in the press of an en- 
gagement, of persons being suffocated 
with the heat and weight of their armour. 
In a battle between the French and Ita- 
lians, in 1495, some Italian knights, who 
were overthrown, lay like huge lobsters, 
and could not be killed till their armour 
was broken by the French soldiers with 
wood -cutters’ axes. There was also an 
intermediate kind of armour, called scale 
armour, formed of little pieces of iron 
laid one over another, in the manner of 
the scales of a fish ; but • this kind does 
not appear to have been long in use. 
But I am here anticipating a little too 
much, and must go tack to the reign of 
9 Henry I. At that time, the upper part 
of the haw berk, though it covered the 
head like a hood, left the face quite expo- 
sed, except that it was sometimes guarded 
by a nasal, a part of the cap which pro- 
jected over the nose. But by degrees they 
covered the face mare and more, till at 
length close visors were adopted. 

Richard. Pray, mamma, what sort of 
weapons did they fight with ? 

Mrs. M. The knights fought with 
lances, spears, and swords ; and the com- 
mon soldiers with slings and bows, in 
the use of which the English excelled al- 
most all other nations. The French were 
more active, but the English possessed 
more bodily strength. Besides these aims, 
which they carried about them, they used 
various kinds of machines for throwing 
darts and stones to a great distance. 
Gunpowder was not invented till long 
after the time we are speaking of. 

Richard. . To judge from the number 
of ruins ws see, there must have been a- 
great many castles in England. 

Mrs. M. The country, to use the ac- 
tual words of an old historian, “ was 
overrun with them.” The conqueror and 
his two sons built a great many. The 
barons lived like so many tittle kings, 
each in hi* own castle, with his train of 
followers : and they even affected the 
ceremonial of kings; for their servants 
and attendants, instead of being called 
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stewards, grooms, and footmen, were call- 
ed treasurers, privy -counsellors, heralds, 
pages, and so on. 

George. I wonder how the Saxon 
English liked having all thoee Normans, 
whom they hated, shut up in those strong 
castles. 

Mrs. M. They did not like it at all, 
and it was amongst their many grievan- 
ces. Such haughty seclusion was entire- 
ly contrary to their own habits, which 
were remarkably convivial and social. 
They did not care for the shabbiness of 
their own dwellings, which were only 
built of wood, and thatched, if they could 
but eat and drink, and have merry-mak- 
ings; while the Normans, on the contrary, 
were frugal in their manner of living, but 
very costly in their buildings. 

Richard. Are there any Norman build- 
ings left, and have I ever seen any of 
them? 

Mrs. M. Many of their buildings are 
still standing ; but, except the cathedral 
at Rochester, which, if I mistake not, is 
the oldest Norman building we have, 1 
do not at this moment recollect that you 
ever saw any of the date I am now speak- 
ing of. 

Rich. Norman, mamma ! I thought, 
when we were there, you told me the 
arches were all Saxon ! 

Mrs. M. So I did, my dear. The style 
of architecture, which we improperly call 
Saxon, is, in fact, early Norman, and is 
distinguished by its massy and short pil- 
lars, and its circular arch, from the point- 
ed arch, and tall slender pillars, of that 
style which we call the Gothic. 

George. You showed us some imple- 
ments of the Saxons. Can you show us 
any of those of the Normans ? I should 
like to see what difference there is be- 
tween them. 

Mrs. M. We shall find some draw- 
ings of the very things you wish to see in 
those books by Mrs. Strutt, which you 
are so fond of. 

We must give one other conversa- 
tion entire. We have no reason for 
preference, except that it relates to 
the period of Charles the II., with 
which, we believe, in a very short 
time, the heads of all our readers, 
old and young, will be full, and the 
little sketch here given may serve as 
a kind of pioneer, to prepare the way, 
and to £ut their imaginations into 
right training. 

Richard. Ah ! mamma, how disap- 
pointed I am in that Charles II. ! I was 
in hopes he would have made a very good 
king. 
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Mrs. M. And the worst of H vn, 
that his bad conduct had a peraktasiQ- 
fluence, not only on the times in which k 
lived, but also on those that followed: for 
though few could pretend to equal him 
in wit, yet persons of the meanest capacity 
could easily imitate his vices, and the 
coarse and vulgar jokes in which he often 
indulged himself. This infection spread 
from the court through the country ; and 
the people, flying from one extreme to 
the other, gave up the affectation of gra- 
vity and saintliness, to assume the oppo- 
site character of licentiousness. Even the 
public taste was corrupted. Many of the 
books written at that time were polluted 
with the same vicious spirit that so ge- 
nerally prevailed in society. 

Mary. Were there then do good books 

in Charles II.’s reign ? 

Mrs. M. I did not intend to nuke 
so sweeping a charge. I meant particu- 
larly to speak of plays and poems : and 
even amongst these there were great ex- 
ceptions. Paradise Lost, a poem, wbkh, 
for sublimity and purity, has never been 
excelled, or, indeed, equalled, was pub- 
lished in this reign. I 

Mary. Well : I am glad there 
one good book to make up for the test 

Mrs. M. We have not to thank any 
of Charles’s wits for it. Milton, thead* 
mirable author, was a poor blind Puritan. 
He was a man of great learning, and had 
been Latin secretary to Oliva CTomwdl. 

* He wrote many prose works, which are 
almost all political, and in favour of m- 
dependent and republican principles. K» 
poetical works are, as far as 1 know, free 
from any political bias, and 1 hope you 
will ere long acquire good taste and 
enough to enjoy their excellences He 
had many admirers : and person* of r*d 
and distinction would often come to cn* 
joy the conversation of the blind an drew* 
rable bard, as he sat, according to h» ear- 
tom, at the door of his house is Bsokul 
Row, in the city, to enjoy the refin ah»g 
breeze in a summer evening. And Idas 
say he looked more truly dignified, 
his white hair, and plain grey coat, thsa 
his gay visitors did in all their frippery* 

Richard. I think, mamma, that I ffl® 
heard you speak of aome very old »» 
who lived in the reign of Charles II* 

Mrs. M. Old Jenkins, who dhd to 
this reign, is the oldest man on 
this country, or, I believe, in any 
since the ages immediately after the ^ 
He remembered the battleof Ptoddeafi** 
which was fought in the early p* 1 
Henry VIII.’s reign, and dkdrfc^J 
after the fire of London, aged 169, I***? 
lived in eight different irigos. 
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Maty. 0, mamma, how 1 hope London 
rfll never be burnt down again 1 
Mrt. M. I trust it never will ; for 1 
an imagine few calamities more dread- 
al Mr Evelyn, a truly excellent country 
gentleman, who lived at the time, and 
rho kept a daily journal, which has late- 
j been pu b lis h ed, has given us a very 
nimated description of the terrible scene, 
[he fire began near London Bridge, and 
*umt every thing westward as fir as 
Temple Bar, extending northward to 
imithfiekl and Holbora. It destroyed 
aghty-four churches, leaving only thirteen 
landing within the boundary of the city. 

Richard. Why, it must have burnt 
ulf London! 

Mrt. M. The flames first broke out 
U ten o'clock at night on the £d of Sep* 
ember. The following evening, Mr Eve* 
yn went to the Bankside at Southwark, 
vhich is on the south side of the Thames, 
tnd from thence he beheld the flames on 
be opposite side of the river spreading in 
me sheet all along the river banks. He 
rent again early the next morning to the 
ame plaqp, and saw the fire still raging 
urioosly. It was then catching St. Paul's 
!borch. All the sky was of a fiery as* 
wet, like the top of a burning oven. The 
ight was seen at forty miles distance, 
rod not by night only, but also by day ; 
ind the smoke, which rose in thick black 
ilouda, was supposed to spread through the 
itmosphere for fifty miles around. The 
dr in and about London was so hot and 
nflamed, that it was quite stifling and op* 
pressive. 

The next day, Sept. 4, St. Paul's was 
mrnt, and the melted lead from that and 
be other churches ran in a stream. The 
lavement of the streets glowed with so 
n tense a heat, that neither man nor horse 
vas able to tread on it. The people at 
irst seemed to lose their senses, in the 
greatness of the calamity. The king was 
he first to regain his recollection. If e 
limself attended, late and early, to encou- 
age and reward the workmen, and show* 
d great presence of mind and activity. 

On Sept 6th, the fire began to abate, 
tnd on the 7th Mr Evelyn walked from 
Whitehall to London Bridge ; a seene of 
lesolation in which he often did not know 
thereabouts he was. The ground was 
o hot that the soles of his shoes were 
jumt ; all timbers. that were not reduced 
o ashes, were as black as charcoal ; the 
tones were burnt and calcined, and quite 
vhite ; and the smeU of so many burnt 
tnd burning substances was very oppres- 
sive. The prison doors were all burnt 
tway. Still, however, the poor wretches 
vithin could not escape, but perished in 
th? flames. 
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Gtorg*. Were many gentlemen** 
houses burnt ? 

Mrt. M. 1 believe but few. That 
part of the town consisted prindpaUy of 
shops and warehouses, and the habita- 
tions of merchants and tradesmen, and 
their dependents. The nobility and gent- 
ry lived chiefly in tbe neighbourhood of 
the Strdnd and Whitehall. Somerset- 
house was a royal palace, and was inha- 
bited by the queen. London and West* 
minister were at that time, as now, con- 
nected by streets. St. Giles's and St. 
Martin's were become part of London ; 
but to the north of Piccadilly all was still 
open, and Bond Street and Hanover 
Square are built on ground which wift 
then fields for cattle. 

Richard. I have just been thinking 
about that picture you showed us one day 
in the history of London, of a high co- 
lumn called the Monument, which was 
built in order to show something a^xnit a 
great fire. Was it this fire ? 

Mrt. M. Yes. That Monument is 
erected on the spot where the fire first 
broke out : and it also marks another 
spot, perhajw known to antiquaries alone, 
and at least interesting to them only. It 
stands directly opposite to the place where 
once stood the London house of Edward 
the Black Prince. 

Richard. I wonder how’ those who 
had lost their houses could contrive, when 
the rubbish was all cleared away, to know 
their own bits of ground again. 

Mrt. M. It must have been a busi- 
ness of great difficulty to give back his 
exact right to every person. Sir Matthew 
Hale, who happily lived at that time, 
and who was a most wise and excellent 
man, and also a most upright judge, 
framed, with the assistance of the other 
judges, a set of rules for adjusting the dif- 
ferent claims; and all parties were, on 
the whole, very well satisfied. 

George. Were all the houses built up 
exactly as they were before ? 

Mrt . M. No ; they were rebuilt on 
a general, and a much improved plan ; 
and though the fire of London was a 
dreadful calamity to those who suffered 
by it, it has been an incalculable benefit 
to their posterity. The habitations of 
those who live in that part of the city 
are far more agreeable and more healthy 
than they were before. The plague, 
which used formerly to be such a terrible 
scourge, has never been known in Lon- 
don since the fire. 

George. Was the infection then burnt 
out? 

Mrt M. The dirt was burnt out that 
used to harbour the infection. The old 
wooden houses, with windows not made 
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to open, could wrrfr be purified by fresh 
air { the want of which, and the want of 
deadlines, west enough to harbour and 
encourage in fectious disorders. 

George. I think, mamma, that the 
fire of London was a happy event for the 
king* as it made him exert himself, for 
once in his life, to do some good. 

Mrt M. The beneficial effect on the 
king's mind was very transient. Charles 
IL was one of those persons whose care* 
lessness makes them incorrigible. Both 
warning and example were thrown away 
upon him. He possessed talents, but 
made no good use of them. There was 
a lively epigram made on him by one of 
the wits of his court 

Here U«a our Sovereign lord the king, 

Whore word no man relies on ; 

Who never said a foolish thing. 

And never did a wise one. 

This was shown to Charles, and he said, 
in his pleasant way, that it was very true ; 
for his words were his own, but his ac- 
tions were his ministers'. 

Richard. But, however, his ministers 
were not all bad: Lord Clarendon, for 
instance. 

Mrt. M. And there was also a Duke 
of Ormond, who was a very noble charac- 
ter. He had been a faithful adherent of 
Charles I., and on the Restoration was 
made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The 
Cabal hated him for his honesty : and one 
day in parliament Lord Shaftesbury at- 
tacked the Duke's administration of go- 
vernment in that island, but was so keen- 
ly, and yet so politely, answered by lord 
Ossory, the duke's son, that, though the 
most hardened man that ever lived, he 
retired quite abashed. 

Richard. I should like to know w hat 
Lord Ossory said. 

Mrs M. After vindicating his father's 
conduct in several particulars, he went 
on to say: — “Having spoken of what 
the lord lieutenant has done, I presume, 
with the same truth, to tell your lord- 
ships what he has not done. He never 
iulviaed the shutting up of the exchequer ; 
he never advised the felling out with the 
Dutch, and joining with France ; and that 
Holland, a Protestant country, should, 
contrary to the true interests of England, 
be totally destroyed.” 

Richard. No wonder that old lord 
was ashamed, for, if I do not forget, those 
were the very things which the Cabal 
people had done. 

Mrs. M. And the attack came the 
more unexpectedly, as lord Ossory was 
a plain soldier, more used to fighting than 
to oratory. He was his father's only son, 
and the most popular man in the king- 
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dom: he kept aloof from the corrapfo* 
of the court, and would never join nun 
of the restless factions of the time. H« 
died early, to the great grief of hi* fobe, 
and indeed of the whole nation. Hie 
poor old Duke used to say, “ He woold 
not change his dead son for any Knag 
•on in Christendom.** 

George. 1 wonder if any thing 
have made Charles II. a good man. 

Mrs M. Had he been a private gen- 
tleman, and not rich enough to have *f- 
forded to live in idleness, he might, per- 
haps, haw left a better name behind him. 
He had great good-nature, nnd was ad- 
mirably qualified to be an agreeable com- 
panion ; but he wanted all the virtues 
that are required to make a great nan. 
Still there was a kind of dignity about 
him that prevented those he convened 
with from taking too great liberties in re- 
turn for the freedom with which he often 
treated them. It is said that he crold be, 
when he pleased, a perfect model of gwd- 
breeding. 

Richard. Then I think bis being s' 
agreeable was only so much the worse; 
for people must have liked him so mad 
that they would forget his faults. 

Mrs M. He was certainly a mad 
greater fevourite with his subjects than k 
deserved to be. This might, in part, be 
owing to his entire freedom from mo- 
dern and pride, and Ins never showing the 
least fear of his people. He waa verr 
fond of the park at St James's ; and thfi 
part of it called the Bird-cage Waft, k 
caused to be planted with trees, <x> which 
birds in cages were hung. He wuold at 
for hours on the benches in the watt, *• 
musing himself with some tame 
and his dogs, amidst a crowd of fwpk> 
with whom he would talk and joke. 

Mary. I am glad you haveadd 
thing about his dogs, because I wanted to 
know why people always say that 
dog, Pompey, is a king Charles** dog* 

' Mrs M. It is because people ftnej 
he is the same kind of dog which Chads 
II. was accustomed to keep ; but I nth* 
believe that no dogs are left of the tree 
breed, except some very beantttarbbd 
and tan spaniels, which belonged t* the 
late Duke of Norfolk, and which vstA to 
riot over Arundel Castle, much to tk 
same way in which 1 suppose thrir an- 
cestors formerly rackfcted about the fa- 
lace at Whitehall. Charles was 
troublesomcly fond of dogs. He ted * u 
ways 90 many in his bed-room, ®d ** 
Other apartments, that Mr BtHt* ^ 
the whole court was made oftwh* ** 
disagreeable by them. 
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LONDON. 

A Dictionary of Universal History, the 
first that has been attempted in our lan- 
guage, and one of the most useful for re- 
ference, will constitute the first volume 
of the u Methodical Cyclopedia,” and 
will appear on the 1st of January. 

John Bayley, Esq. one of his Majesty's 
Sub-Commissioners on the Public Re- 
cords, and author of u the History of the 
Tower,” is engaged in making collections 
for a Complete History of London, West- 
minster, and Southwark, which is to be 
enriched with a great variety of engrav- 
ings of general views, public buildings, 
antiquities, and portraits. The work is 
to form three folio volumes, published in 
quarterly parts, and the first will appear 
» the ensuing season. 

The History of Roman Literature, 
from the earliest periods to the Augustan 
Age, by John Dunlop, Esq. is in the 
press, in two volumes, octavo. 

A new edition of the Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth is in considerable for- 
wardness. Two volumes are finished, 
and the third is so far advanced, that the 
whole may be expected early in 1823. 
The volumes are entirely new arranged, 
and will be accompanied by proper in- 
dexes. 

A separate volume of the Progresses of 
King James is also preparing for the 
press, by Mr Nichols. 

Dr Robinson's long-promised Abridg- 
ment of Hume and Smollet, with his own 
continuation to the death of George the 
Third, is in the press. 

Early in 1823 will be published. Part 
f. of the Encyclopedia of Music, or Ge- 
w»l Dictionary of the Science. 

Mr Salt, in a letter from Cairo, in 
August, states, that a roll of Papyrus, 
measuring about eleven inches in length, 
md five in circumference, has been dis- 
covered in the island of Elephantina, 
containing a portion of the latter part of 
he Iliad, very fairly written in large ce- 
ntals, such as were in use during the 
ime of the Ptolemys, and under the 
arlier Roman emperors. The lines are 
mmbered, and there are Scolia in the 
oargin. 

A Letter to Mr Canning is in the 
ress, on the commercial and political 
sources of Peru, setting forth the claims 
f that country to be recognized as an in- 
ependent state. 

Mr Watson, of Hull, is preparing for 
ublication, a work upon the trees and 
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shrubs that will live in the open air of 
Great Britain throughout the year, to 
consist of coloured figures and descrip- 
tions, under the title of Dendrologia Bru 
tannica , of which the first part will ap- 
pear in January. 

A collection of Poems on various sub- 
jects, from the pen of Helen Maria Wil- 
liams, is in the press. The volume will 
also contain some remarks on the present 
state of literature in France. 

The first number of Mr Fosbrooke’s 
Encyclopaedia of Antiquities and Ele- 
ments of Archaeology, dedicated, by per- 
mission, to his Majesty, and the first 
work of the kind ever edited in England, 
will speedily be published. 

Shortly will be published. Dr CoUyer’s 
Lectures on Scripture Comparisons, form- 
ing the seventh volume of the “ Series 
on the Evidences of Christianity.” 'The 
six volumes already published, contain 
Lectures on Scripture Facts, Prophecy, 
Miracles, Parables, Doctrines, and Du- 
ties. 

The Lecture of Mr Jennings, lately 
delivered by him at the Surrey Institu- 
tion, on the History and Utility of Liter- 
ary Institutions, is in the press, and will 
be shortly ready for publication, with a 
preface, containing observations on some 
unwarranted misrepresentations, to which 
the delivery of this Lecture has given 
rise. 

A Hindoo tale, in verse, entitled Zapp- 
na, or the Amulet, will very shortly be 
published, by Miss Isabel Hill, author of 
“ the Poet’s Child,” a tragedy, and u Con- 
stance,” a tale. 

Dr T. Forster is about to publish a 
second edition of his APATOT AIO- 
2EMEIA, noth ct collations scriptorum, 
with additions. The first edition of this 
work was cancelled just after its publi- 
cation, and before fifty copies had been 
sold, in consequence of some typogra- 
phical errors, and the omission of a large 
portion of the Excursus. The notes con- 
tain an immense collections of parallel 
passages and illustrations of the poet — 
Also, in a short time. Researches about 
Atmospheric Phenomena, with plates, 
illustrative of the clouds, by T. Forster, 
M.B. F.L.S. &c. third edition, with ad- 
ditions. 

Specimens are announced of the Lyric 
Poetry of the Minnesingers, or German 
Troubadours, of the Middle Ages, and 
also of the Provencal Troubadours, with 
a dissertation and engravings. 
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Mr Benton's Hulsean Lectures for by the Rev. J. Ingram, fellow of Trinity 
1833 are in the press. College, Oxford, and late Saxon Profes- 

Miat Colston is preparing Fifty Litho- tor in the University of Oxford. A new 
graphic Drawings, made during a late and copious Chronological, Topographical, 
Tour in Pianos, Switzerland, and Italy. and Glossarial Index, with a short Gram 
A work, called Flora Domestics, or mar of the Saxon Language, and an ar. 
House Gardening, containing an account curate and enlarged Map of England 
of every plant that may be r ais ed in a during the Heptarchy, will be added, 
pot or tub, is in preparation. A Treatise on Navigation and Nando! 

Sermons of the late Rev. Hugh Worth* Astrono m y is preparing for pobticatkn, 
ington, will soon appear. adapted to practice, and to the purposes 

Mr Dale, of Corpus, Cambridge, an* elementary instruction, by E. Riddle, 
nounces new translations of the Tragedies master of the Upper School, Royal Naral 
of Sophocles, which are to appear early Asylum, Greenwich, 
next year, in two volumes, octavo. A Quarto Douglott Bible win sbortb 

Dr Johnson is preparing Sketches of be published, comprising the Holy Scrip, 
the Field Sports of the Natives of India, tures in the English and Welsh language, 
with observations on the animals, and every column of each version co nap e n d. 
anecdotes of great hunters. ing with the other, by J. Harris, editor 

Thoughts on the Anglican and Ame- of the Seren Gomer, Swansea, 
rican Anglo Churches, by John Bristed, Views of Ireland, moral, political, ird 
author of u the Resources of the United religious, comprising the following sufc- 
States of America," are in the press. jects: — Education, religion, national cfci- 

A series of Original Views of the most in* racter, church establishment, tithe, cbwrth 
teresting collegiate and parochial Churches of Rome in Ireland, Presbyterian, t be 
in England, is preparing for speedy pub* Union, Rebellion, foe. will soon be pub- 
lication by Mr J. P. Neale. They will fished, by John O'driscoL, Esq. 
be accompanied by descriptive and his* The first number of a new monthly 
torical notices, and will, in all respects, work, called the Knight-Errant, will be 
class with the w Views of Seats," by the published on the 1st of January, 
same gentleman. Transactions of the Literary Tram- 

In December will be published, on one actions of Bombay, VoL III. are printing 
sheet of fine wove paper, hot-pressed, the in London. 

Victorious Kalendar, which will show at Portraits of the British Poets, Parts 
one view a victory gained by the British XV I. and XVI I. containing Sidney, Spen- 
anns on every day in the year, the date cer, Quarles, Parnell, Fenton, Booth, 
of the year, the place where the bottle Herbert, Godolphin, Shad wed, Cibber, 
was fought, and the name of the officer Dr Joseph Wart on, and Bishop, wifi be 
commanding. speedily published. 

Shortly will be published, a volume of The second edition, in folio, of tbr 
Sermons, by the Rev. S. Clift, of Tewkea- Holy Catholic Bible, enriched with many 
bury. beautiful engravings, is nearly ready fer 

Full details of the Land Expedition publication, under the sanction of tbe 
for Discoveries in the North American Right Rev. Dr. Gibson. 

Seas, are preparing by Capt. Franklin, Indian Essay, on the Mannas, Cos- 
nod will appear in quarto after Christmas, toms, and Habits, of Bengal, are printing 
The Rev. John Fawcett, A.M. will in one volume, octavo, 
shortly publish a third edition of his Ser- J. Wesley Clarke, Esq. has a seemd 
mom for the Use of Families. edition in the press of his Geographic 

The Confederates, a story, inthree vo* Dictionary, which he has been easbfed 

tames, will be ready in a few days. considerably to improve. 

Miss Benger is about to publish Me* The fourth volume of the Preacba, « 
moire of Mary Queen of Scots, with anec- Sketches of Original Sermons, chieiy 
dotes of the Court of Henry the Second, selected from the manuscripts of two 
during his residence in France, with a eminent divines of the last centmy, for 
genuine portrait, never before engraved. the use of lay preachers and young 
The third volume of the History of nisters ; to which is prefixed a Ffflir 
England, by Sharon Turner, F.S.A. em- Essay on the Composition of a Sen**, 
bracing the middle ages, is in the press. and a Letter to a Young Manure on 
On the 1st of January, 1883, will be Preaching the Gospel ; are in the prem 
published, the Biososticon, or Journal of Mr. I. Holmes, of Liverpool, sanouo- 
Public Health. ces, for the 1st of January, hk lanpsx- 

A new edition is in the press of the tial Account of the United States, drawn | 

Saxon Chronicles, with an English trans- from actual observation during t resideoce 
lation, and notes, critical and explanatory, there of four years. 
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The third part of Green's Universal 
Herbal, arranged on the Linoean Sys- 
tem, and adapted to scientific, as well as 
the most useful practical purposes, elu- 
cidated by numerous plates, accurately 
coloured after nature, will shortly be pre- 
sented to the public. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary 
for the Year ftl* 3. VoL VII. contain- 
ing memoirs of celebrated men who have 
died in 1821-22, will appear in January. 

A seventh edition is printing of the 
Rev. James Wood’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, newly revised by the author. 

Dr Whitaker's General History of the 
County of York, complete *n two vo- 
lumes, folio, is nearly ready, with plates 
engraved from beautiful drawings by J. 
M. W. Turner, Esq. R.A. architectural 
subjects by Mr Buckler, in the very best 
style of the art, and wood-cut vignettes 
by Mr Branston. 

EDINBURGH. 

A Voyage to Greenland, with an account 
of the Discoveries on the East Coast of 
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West Greenland* during the Summer of 
1 822. By Wm. Scoresby, jun. P. R. 6. B. 
Author of “ An Account of the Arctic 
Regions, with a History and Description 
of the Northern Whale Fishery.” In one 
volume, 8vo. With Maps and Plates. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
John Gordon, M. D. F. R. S. E. late 
Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology in 
Edinburgh. By Daniel Ellis, F. R. S. E. 
&c. In one volume, 12mo. 

A New Edition of Mr Huic’s Treatise 
on the Excise Laws, Revised and Cor- 
rected, to the termination of the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, will be published in 
a few days. 

Letters, Literary and Political, on Po- 
land, comprising all other Sclavonian 
Nations and Tribes. In one volume. 
8vo. 

Life of Alexander Reid, a Scotch Cove- 
nanter, written by himself, and edited by 
Richard Prentice, his great-grandson. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
the years 1819 and 1820, in 2 volumes 
octavo, will be ready in a few days. 


Works preparing for Publication. 
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LONDON. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Ancient Unedited Monuments, princi- 
pally of Grecian Art. By James Millen- 
jen, Esq. F.A.S. £.l,.10s. 

ASTBONOMT. 

The Astro-Chronometer ; or Plani- 
phere of the roost Important Northern 
installations, with illustrations. 10s. 6d. 

A New Theory of the Heavenly Mo. 
ions, in three dialogues. 8vo. 3s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalpgue of Books for 1823, now 
n sale by James Rusher, Reading. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of the Rev. Arthur O’Leary, 
**• Ac. including much Historical Anec- 
Memoirs, and many unpublished 
*°cuments, illustrative of the Condition 
* tbe Irish Chtholics during the Eighl 
enth Century. By the Rev. T. R. Eng- 
8vo. with portrait. 12s. boards. 
The fifth edition of Napolean in Exile, 
vols. 8vo. £.1.-08. 

Memoirs of the Life of Charles Alfred 
nthard, F. S. A. author of the Monu- 
'ratal Effigies of Great Britain. 

Memoire of Benvenuto Cellini. Written 


by himself. Edited, with notes, by T. 
Roscoe, Esq. 2 vol. 8vo. £.l»ls. 

CLASSICS. 

Cicero de Republics, e condice Vatica- 
no descripsit Angelus Maius, Bibliotheca 
Vatican ce Custos. 1 voL 8vo. 

Remarks on the Usefulness of Classical 
Learning. By James Beattie, L.L.D. a 
new edition ; to which is prefixed, a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the Author, royal 
1 8mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

DRAMA. 

Gonsalvo; a Tragedy in five Acts; 
2s. 6d* 

Werner, a Tragedy. By Lord Byron. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Julia $ or the Fatal Return. A pathe- 
tic drama. 8va 2s. 6d. 

Don Carlos, a Tragedy. By Lord John 
Russel. 8vo. 4s. 6d. sewed. 

EDUCATION. 

The History of Henry Milner, a little 
Boy who was not brought up accordia 
to the Fashions of this World By Mrs 
Sherwood. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

A Concise System of Numeration 
adapted to the Use of Schools. By Alex- 
ander Ingram, Mathematician, Leith, 
12mo. 4s. 6<L bound. 
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Exercises for writing Greek Verses. 

By the Rev. E. Squire, M.A. 7s. 


The British Pupil's explanatory French 
Pronouncing Dictionary, being a copious 
abridgment of the first part ofj Levizac’s ; 
and conveying, in a simple and perspicu- 
ous manner, as nearly as English sounds 
will convey, the true Pronunciation of that 
Universal Language. By Pierre Dacier. 
5a. fid. 

Chronological, Biographical, Historical, 
and Miscellaneous Exercises. By the late 
William Butler. • Seventh edition, en- 
larged by John Olding Butler. 7s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

No. I. of Views on the Rhone ; con- 
taining, The Tower of Mauconseil Vienne ; 
Valence and Dauphnie Mountains ; Le- 
gate's Palace, Avignon, and Chateau 
Grignon, — as illustrations to an Itinerary 
of the Rhone. By John Hughes, A.M. of 
Oriel College, Oxford. Royal 4to. 8s. 6d. 

Part I. of Portraits of the Sovereigns 
of England, from William the Conqueror 
to his present Majesty. Engraved by 
W. H. Worthington. Royal 8vo. 12s. 

Gems, principally from the Antique ; 
drawn and etched by Richard Dagley : 
with illustrations in Verse. By the Rev. 
George Croly, A.M. 8s. 6d. 

Fifty Lithographic Prints, illustrative 
of a Tour in France, Switzerland, and 
Italy, from original drawings by Mari- 
anne Colstow. 8 vo. 

The Portfolio : a Collection of Engra- 
vings from Antiquarian, Architectural, 
and Topographical Subjects, with de- 
criptions. 2s. fid. 

HISTORY. 

A History of England, from the first 
Invasion by the Romans, to the End of 
the Reign of George the Third: with 
Conversations at the end of each chapter. 
By Mrs Markham. 2 vol. 12mo. lfis. 

The History of Scotland, from the In- 
vasion of the Romans till the Union with 
England. With six hundred Questions as 
Exercises. By Daniel Macintosh. 12mo. 
Second edition. Revised and enlarged. 
6s. sheep. 

Military Memoirs of the great Civil 
War. 4to. £.lulfis. 

LAW. 

The British Constitution, or an Epi- 
tome of Blackstone’s Commentaries on the 
Laws of England, for the Use of Schools. 
By Vincent Wanostrocht, L.L.D. Alfred 
House Academy, Camberwell. 12mo. 
128. boards. 

MEDICINE. 

A Lecture, in which the Nature and 
Properties of Oxalic Add are contrasted 
with Epsom Salts, and a safe and eflfec- 
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tual method of Preventing the Fatal Con- 
sequences resulting from Oxalic Acid 
when introduced into the Stomach, and 
the mode of treatment to be adopted. Bt 
R obert Venables, M.B. 2s. fid. 

Select Dissertations on several subjects 
of Medical Science. By Sir Gilbert Blase, 
Bart. F.R.S. 8vo. 12s. 

Pathological and Surgical Observations 
on the Diseases of the Joints. By B. C. 
Brodie, P.R.S. 8vo. lfis. boards. 

No. I. of Anatomical and Physiological 
Researches. By Herbert Mayo. 8vo. os. 

MISCELLANIES. 

No. XIL of the Retrospective Review. 
8vo. 3s. 

Forget me Not: or Annual Pocket 
Chronicle, to serve as a Token of Friend- 
ship or Affection at the approaching Sea- 
son, decorated with thirteen highly -finish- 
ed engravings; and contains Tales and 
Poetry, a Chronicle of remarkable Events, 
and other useful, references to Persons of 
all Classes : neatly bound, gilt, and in a 
case. 12s. 

The Book of Utility, or Repository of 
Useful Information connected with the 
Moral, Intellectual, and Physical Condi- 
tion of Man ; and containing, also, many 
notable things in the Arts, Sciences, and 
History. By Thomas Tcgg. 12mo. 4«. 

A Practical Treatise, to render the Art 
of Brew ing more easy. The whole ren- 
dered familiar for the Public or Private 
Brewer. By C. N. Hay man, coalmen 
brewer. With an engraving. 12ino.4s.6d. 
boards. 

Part II. of the Napoleon Anecdotes : 
illustrating the Mental Energies of the 
late Emperor of France, and the Charac- 
ter and Actions of his Contempcrary 
Statesmen and Warriors. 2a. fid- embel- 
lished with a portrait. 

Vol. VIII. of Whittingham's Pbcker 
Novelist : containing the Man of Feeing 
and Julia de Roubigne. By Mackenzie. 
3s. 6d. 

Time’s Telescope; or the Astronomer’*, 
Botanist’s, and Naturalist's Guide, ft? 
1823. With coloured frontispiece. 9s. 

Outlines of Character. By a Member 
of the Philomathic Institution. Crown 
8vo. 9s. 

NOVELS, TALES, ANT) ROMANCES. 

Influence; a Moral Tgle for young 
People. By a lady. 2 vol. 12mo. 12s. 

The Days of Queen Mary, or aTdecf 
the Fifteenth Century. 12mo. 5s. 

Poplar Grove ; a Romance, in 3 vois- 
By H. Gardener. 

Edward Westley ; or Good EdncaSxw, 
and the Consequences of not beii^g 
a Trade. By W. Gardiner. 
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Romance. By Louisa Syduey Stanhope. 
4 vol. 12mo. £.L.4s. 

Reformation, a Novel. Svols. 12mo. 
18s. boards. 

Eliza, or Traits of Character in Hum- 
ble Life. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

The Bridal of Duamon, and Lost and 
Won. By Regina Maria Roche. 3 voL 
£>lvls. 

POETRY. 

The Cento, a selection of approved 
pieces from living authors. 7s. 6d. 

Erin, and other Poems. By Thomas 
Bayley, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

Cumnor, or the Bugle Horn ; with 
other Dramatic Dialogues and Poems. 
By E. B. Impey. 8s. t 

The Sick Abbot Cured, a curious an- 
cient Legend, with a new historical Pre- 
face. 6d. 

Poetical Works. By E. Smith, Esq. 

2 vols. Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Twenty four Sermons on Practical Sub- 
jects, translated from the works of the 
most eminent French and Dutch Pro- 
testant Ministers in Holland. By J. Wer- 
ninck, D.D. &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

A Vindication of the Authenticity of 
the Narratives contained in the two first 
Chapters of the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke : . being an investigation of 
objections urged by the Unitarian editors 
of the improved version of the New Tes- 
tament. By a Layman. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

The Preacher ; or Sketches of Original 
Sermons, chiefly selected from the MSS. 
of Eminent Divines of the last Century. 
VoL III. 12mo. 4«. bds. 

Orton’s Sacramental Meditations, abrid- 
ged, selected, and arranged, for the use 
of Young Persons. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

A Defence of the Deity and Atonement 
of Jesus Christ, in reply to Ram Mohun 
Roy of Calcutta. By Dr Marshman of 
Seram pore. 8vo. 7 s. boards. 

Gleanings and Recollections on Moral 
and Retigious Subjects. By a parent. 
18mo. is. 

VoL IV. of Sketches of Sermons ; fur- 
nished by their respective authors. 12mo. 
A*. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of Derby. By J. But- 
ler, D.D. 8vo. Is. 6<L 

The Constitution of the Character of 
Jesus Christ, in two parts. 8vo. 10s. bds. 

Treatises on the Life, Walk, and Tri- 
umph of Faith. By the Rev. W. Ro- 
maine, A.M. with an introductory Essay. 
By Thos. Chalmers, D.D. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Os. boards. 

Queries addressed to those who deny 
the Doctrines of the Trinity and the Atone- 


ment of Christ. By W. Carpenter. 18mo. 
Is. 6d. half-bound. 

Sermons on Subjects Doctrinal and 
Practical. By the Rev. H. G. White, 
A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. £.l«i Is. 

The Christian’s Monitor ; or Discour- 
ses, chiefly intended to illustrate and re- 
commend Scripture Principle and Prac- 
tice. By William Schaw, minister of the 
Gospel. 12mo. 5s. 

Sermons, in which such words arc ex- 
plained in the margin as are likely not 
to be understood by the uninformed. By 
the Rev. Beale Port, LL.B. 12mo. As. 

Biblia Hebraica, Editio longe accura- 
tissima, ab Everardo Van der Hooght, 
V.D.M. 8vo. £.1k5s. boards. 

Asaph ; or the Hernhutters : being a 
■ Rhythmical Sketch of the principal Events 
and most remarkable Institutions in the 
Modern History of the Church of the 
Unitas Fratrum, commonly called Mora- 
vians ; intended chiefly for young persons 
connected with that Church. By one of 
its members. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

The Whole Works of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Adam, late rector of Wintringham, 
first collected in 3 vols. By the Rev. W. 
Smith. 8vo. £. In 7s. boards. 

The Second Advent ; or the Glorious 
Epiphany of our Lord Jesus Christ, being 
an attempt to elucidate, in Chronological 
Order, the Prophecies both of the Old and 
New Testaments. By the Rev. John 
Fry, B.A. 2 vols. 8vo. £.l»8s. boards. 

A Concordance to the Holy Bible ; to 
which is added, a Geographical Index, 
with the Calendar and Table of Lessons. 
By James W. Bellamy, M.A. 4to. 4s. 
Royal 8vo. 8s. boards. 

The Golden Centenary, or Sequel to 
Sketch of all Religions. By the Rev. Dr 
Evans. 18mo. 5s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Graphic Illustrations of Warwickshire : 
consisting of a Series of Engravings of the 
most celebrated Architectural Remains, 
and the most interesting Natural Scenery 
of the County, with Historical and De- 
scriptive Notices. 

An Historical and Descriptive Sketch 
of Wardour Castle and Demesne, in the 
County of Wilts, the seat of Lord Arun- 
del L By John Rutter. 3s. 

The History of Preston, in Lancashire, 
and the Guild Merchant, with an Account 
of the Duchy and County Palatine of Lan- 
caster. 4to. 15s. 

Part IX. of a General History of the 
County of York. By T. D. Whittaker, 
LL.D. demy, £.2u2s. super royal, £.4»4e. 

A Guide to the County of Wicklow : 
illustrated by five highly-finished engra- 
vings, after the designs of George Petrie, 
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Esq. By the Rev. G. N. Wright, A.M. 
Royal IBmo. 7s. 

The History and Antiquities of Hen- 
grave in Suffolk, with 30 plates. By John 
Gage, Esq. P.S.A. Royal 4to. £3w3s. 

The History of Modem Wiltshire, 
Hundred of Mere. By Sir Richard Colt 
Huare, Bart, illustrated with numerous 
highly-finished engravings. Folio, on large 
paper, £.6»6s. small paper, £.3»13n6d. 

The Reading Guide and Berkshire Di- 
rectory for 1823 ; including an enumera- 
tion of the Principal Seats of the Nobility 
and Gentry, and their Present Occu- 
piers. 9d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels into the Ackansa Territory of 
North America, during the Year 1819. 
By Thomas Nuttall, F.L.S. 

Letters from Old England, by a New- 
England Man, in the 45th number of the 
Journal of Voyages and Travels. 3s. 6d. 

Fifteen Years in India ; or Sketches of 
a Soldier’s Life : being an attempt to de- 
scribe Persons and Things in various ports 
of Hindostan ; from the Journal of an 
officer in his Majesty’s service. 8vo. 14s. 
boards. 

Travels through the Holy Land and 
Egypt. By William Rae Wilson, of Kel- 
vin bank, North Britain. Bvo. illustrated 
with engravings. 18s. boards. 

EDINBURGH. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical 
Journal. (No. LXXIV.) Nov. 1822. 6s. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica ; or Diction- 
ary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous 
Literature. Sixth Edition. Revised, Cor- 
rected, and Improved. Illustrated by 
nearly Six Hundred Engravings. Vol. 
XVII. Part II. December 1822. 16s. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal : exhibiting a Concise View of 
the latest and most important Discove- 
ries in Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy. 
No. LXXIV. January 1st, 1822. 4a. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
exhibiting a View of the Progress of Dis- 
covery in Natural Philosophy, Chemis- 
try, Natural History, Practical Mecha- 
nics, Geography, Navigation, Statistics, 
and the Fine and Useful Arts. No. XV. 
January 1st, 182a 7s. 6d. 

Botanical Illustrations, being a Series 
of Figures designed to illustrate the Terms 
employed in a Course of Lectures on 
Botany, with Descriptions. By W. J. 
Hooker, LL.D. Regius Professor of Bo* 
tuny in the University of Glasgow, Ac. 
Parts II. and III — each 6a. plain, or 
10s. 6d. coloured. 

A History of England, from the First 
Invasion by the Romans, to the end of 
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the Reign of George the Third, ate 
Conversations at the end of each C bafflr - 
For the use of Young Persons. In tw 
handsome vols. 12mo. illustrated whfa 
fourteen Engravings of Costumes, fee. 
16s. boards. 

The Life and Adventures of John 
NicoL, Mariner, in one volume 12m& 
with portrait. 5s. 6d. boards. 

A Treatise on the Disease that attach 
Women in Child-bed, and which has 
hitherto been so fatal in this City, as vai 
as in other parts of the country, termed 
Puerperal Fever. The Pathology and 
successful mode of treatment recom- 
mended to the consideration of the Pro- 
fession, in this work, are the result d 
actual practice in different parts of the 
world, and of careful Pathological Re- 
search. By John Macintosh, M-D. 6& 6A 

A Treatise on the Epidemic Puerperal 
Fever, as it prevailed in Edinburgh ia 
1821-22. By William Campbell, M.D. 
Lecturer on Midwifery in Edinburgh, 
Ac. Ac. 8 vo. 10s. 6d. 

%• To the above is added foe late Dr 
Gordon's (of Aberdeen) Essay on the 
same subject. 

A Letter to His Grace the Duke of 
Hamilton and Brandon, Ac. Ac. on the 
Subjects of the Present Situation of Ag- 
riculture in Great Britain, and foe Menu 
of ameliorating it — restoring our Fima- 
ces, Ac. Ac. By an Inhabitant of Edin- 
burgh. 

The Rudiments and Grammar of the 
Latin Language, abridged by Robert 
Mundell, A.M. Rector of the Academy 
at Wallace-halL, and Author of “ The 
Abridgment of Roman Antiquities," &*• 
12mo. 2s. bound. 

The Church Connection between Be- 
lievers and their Infont Offspring; and 
the consequent right of the latter to Bap- 
tism. A Sermon, preached in foe Meet- 
ing-house of the Congregational Church, 
Blackfriar’s-street, Aberdeen, Aug. 18th* 
1822. By James Spence, A.M. la 

Sketch of the Moaquitto Share, indo- 
ding the Territory of Poyais, descrifrive 
of the Country ; with some infosmate® 
as to its Productions, foe best mode of 
Culture, Ac. chiefly intended for the we 
of Settlers. By Thomas Strangr*aj*» 
K.G.C. Captain 1st Native FbyaisBcp* 
ment, and Aide-de-camp to His High- 
ness Gregor, Carique of Poyais. *** 
Map, Portrait, Ac. 12m 

A Brief Sketch of foe State of Ohio, 
one of the United States in North Ame- 
rica. Giving a View of that Stats » 
1787, and of its unparalleled 
since I7S9, to the present day- WBh • 
Map. 9d. I 

A Set of Interest Tables for One Hw* 
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ed Days, calculated at Four per Cent, 
r Annum. The Calculations of each Day 
ctpy two octavo pages, advancing pro- 
essively from One Pound to Three 
ondred and Seventy-five, and by other 
eful Sums to Twenty Thousand Pounds, 
f John Croudace. Svo. 9s. 

A System of Anatomical Plates. By 
>hn Lizars, F. R. S. E. Fellow of the 
oyal College of Surgeons, and Lecturer 
l Anatomy and Physiology, Edinburgh, 
irt I — 10s. fid. 

This Part contains eight highly, 
ashed Engravings, Demy folio, repre- 
’nting the Bones of the Human Skele- 
m; engraved by W. H. Lizars, from 
iginal drawings, made expressly for 
ie work, under the Superintendance of 
le Author ; and is accompanied with up. 
uds of 100 pages, 8vo. of Descriptive 
etter- press, containing Observations, 
hysiological. Pathological, Ac. Ac. The 
hole intended to form a complete Trea- 
se on the Bones. 

Part IT. is in a state of forwardness, 
ad Mill represent the Blood-vessels and 
Serves. Several of the Plates are de- 
igned to elucidate the Operations of 
iurgery. 

Observations on the Mode of conduct- 
rig Theological Tuition in general use ; 
rith a Plan ; humbly submitted for the 
>i?inity-hall belonging to the United 
Associate Synod. By John Jamieson, 
Minister of the Gospel, Methven. Is. 6d. 

Quotations from the British Poets ; 
ring a Pocket Dictionary of their most 
idmired Passages. The whole Alpha- 
•etically arranged, according to the sub- 
lets. Embellished with a finely-etigra- 
•ed Portrait of Lord Byron. 24rao. 4s. 
wards. 


Journal of a Horticultural Tour through 
.some parts of Flanders, Holland, and the 
North of France, in the Autumn of 1817. 
By a Deputation of the Caledonian Hor- 
ticultural Society. With Engravings. 
Svo. 16s. boards. 

The Excellence of the Christian Re- 
ligion. A Sermon, preached before the 
Very Reverend the Synod of Aberdeen, 
on Tuesday, October 8, 1822, and pub- 
lished at their desire. By George Skene 
Keith, D. D. late minister of Keith-Hall 
and Kinkell ; now of Tulliailan. Is. 

Letters, chiefly Practical and Conso- 
latory, designed to illustrate the Nature 
and Tendency of the Gospel. VoL II. 
By David Russell, minister of the Gospel, 
Dundee. 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Journal of a Tour from Astrachan to 
Karass ; containing remarks on the Ge- 
neral Appearances of the Country, man- 
ners of the Inhabitants, Ac. with the 
substance of many conversations with 
Effendis Mol las, and other Mahomme- 
dans, on the questions at issue between 
them and Christians. By the Reverend 
William Glen, Missionary, Astrachan. 
12mo. 4s. boards. 

Watt's Latin Grammar, a new edition ; 
in which it has been attempted, with the 
utmost brevity, to correct mistakes, and 
supply deficiences. By James Melvin, 
A. M. one of the Masters of the Gram- 
mar School, Aberdeen. Is. 6d. bound# 

Tome’s Latin Preceptor ; or an Essay 
intended to 'serve as a Guide to Learners, 
in their Latin Compositions. Ss. 6d- 
boards. 

A Treatise on the History and Law of 
Entails in Scotland. By Erskine Dou- 
glas Sandford, Esq. Advocate. 8vo. 12a. 
boards. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

The Coitobess. — The peace of the 
^wtinent of Europe is again likely to be 
fotarbed, by a war undertaken by France, 
for the purpose of putting down the new 
institution of Spain, and restoring to 
(hat country all the blessings enjoyed 
under the rule of a weak and despotic 
ting, and a bigotted and intolerant priest- 
hood. The Congress of Verona has con- 
cluded its deliberations, by a decision that 
14 the Continental Porvert leave to France 
M the end and termination of the affairs 
“ of Spain, with the intention of con- 
“ curring, with an their force, in such 


44 plans as France shall be in a situation 
u to adopt” This decision is announced 
in the Moniteur, which also states, that 
the French Government had sent aj cou- 
rier to Madrid, with certain proposals, 
as the price of peace. These terms, ac- 
cording to a private letter from Paris, are 
of such a humiliating character, that it 
is impossible to anticipate ought but 
their instant and contemptnous rejection 
by the Spaniards. They are said to be 
as follow : 

44 1. The restoration of the King to 
his personal freedom, without delay ; for 
it is now distinctly understood, that he 
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is in a state of confinement in bis palace Europe, by the eminence of the pnftt- 
of the Retiro. sors and the convenience of hospitals, fe. 

44 2. The restoration of the King to his amounted this year to about 4000. Tk 
sovereign rights. ' following is an account of the disturbers 

44 3. Such a change in the Constitution which took place at the School of Medi- 
of Spain, as shall give to the nobles a cine the 18th inst. and which gave rw 
great share of the power they possessed to the decree for its suppression 44 Tb? 
under the old regime. Abbe Nicole, who is Rector of the A cz- 

44 4-. The exclusion of the present Mi- demy, had no sooner appeared to address 
nisters from office, or, at least, most of the young men, than the cry of 4 A l:t 
the heads of the different departments. let Jesuites /’ and other offensive expres- 
“ 5. An amnesty for all persons, of sions, were uttered. The Abbe could 
whatever rank, engaged in the cause of not be heard, and M. Desgenettes, who 
the Regency. tried for an hour to gain a hearing, could 

44 6. A more strict regulation of the not succeed. After this tumultuous con- 
laws relating to the press. duct had continued for some time, an 

44 7. The possession of certain strong end was put to the sitting : and the Re- 
places on the frontiers of France, as a tor, on going out, was saluted with still 
guarantee for the performance of any un- stronger testimonies of disapprobation, 
dertaking into which the Spanish Govern- The prevalence of liberal opinions amonc 
ment may enter.” the different Colleges and Lyceums of Pa* 

France. — Viscount Montmorency, ris is said to be very striking.” 
the French deputy to the Congress of Spain. — By the last accounts from 

Verona, returned to Paris on the 30th Spain, it appears that the cause of the 
November, and, in reward for his services, soi-duant Regency of Urgel is nearly 
was next day created a Duke. Exertions ruined. The insurgents under tbrir or- 
are making to strengthen and complete ders, who styled themselves the Army d 
the Army of Observation on the frontiers the Faith, have, in the course of a ie* 
of Spain ; and a Royal Ordinance of the weeks, been completely scattered by the 
28 th November orders the calling out of troops of the victorious Mina, who ba> 
40,000 men of the class of 1822. taken possession of Urgel, the seat of the 

The recent elections in France have Regency, and compelled them to seel 
added much to the strength of the Royalist refuge within the French frontier. Ac- 
pafty. The fifth of the Chamber, which cording to intelligence from Madrid, the 
was to be renewed, consisted of 86 Mem- Spanish Constitutional Government seems 
bers; and the number going out w as to be in no temper to listen to the m- 
pretty equally divided betw een the oppo- suiting propositions of France, above- 
site parties, comprising 46 Royalists and mentioned. Indeed, the whole count n 
40 Liberals. Of those now elected, only is described as engaged in the mart *•- 
seven are Liberals, and the remaining tive preparations for war. The Corir- 
seventy-nine are Royalists. had given orders for the formatioo of oe* 

The Monitcur of the 23d November corps, which w ere to be rendered mewe- 
contains a Royal ordinance supressing able, and placed on the war footing ; t«i 
the Faculty of Medicine at Paris. The form garrisons, and to be ready to 
alleged motive for the measure ( as we the field as quickly as possible. The 
learn from the private letters, for the public functionaries are everywbae re- 
journals are almost wholly silent on the sponsible for the strict and immedisto 
subject) is the disturbance that took place execution of the orders for the new li- 
on the preceding Monday, when the vies. The garrisons and divisions of re- 
Rector wished to address the students, serve are to be formed of these recruit'. 
Five-and twenty of the first physicians incorporated with the troops now err- 
and surgeons of Paris, who were profes- ployed in operations on the frontier.— 
sors of the different branches of medicine, Mina is to be appointed General in Chief 
have thus been deprived of their places, of the three armies in Catalonia, Navarre, 
and 4000 students of the means of in- and Arragon. Volunteer companies are 
struct ion. The courses of lectures which forming in all the towns, fortresses re- 
had commenced were stopped on Friday, pairing, and the manufactories af arms 
the doors of the School of Medicine were and stores are in the greatest activity, 
closed, and the young men were apprised 44 The Spanish provinces,” say the Mm- 
b y a handbill, that they could no longer drid accounts, 44 will soon p reseat dr 
pursue their studies at Paris. There were spectacle of a vast arsenal, as Francs Ad 
three faculties of medicine in France — when she was attacked by foreign power*’* 
those of Strasburg, Montpelier, and Pa- Greece and Tcmr. — The 
ris. The young men assembled here tneine Zeitmng contains my long apart* 
from all parts nf France, and even of from Hydra, of the 15th (27th) tad Id* 
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(26*0 of September, relative to the oper- 
ations of the Turkish fleet, which was 
entirely disappointed in its intentions of 
relieving Napoli di Romania, and con- 
quering the island of Spesda. The cour- 
age of the Greeks defeated both objects $ 
and in the naval action that took place, 
a Greek fire-ship caused such concision 
among the Turks, that they fied in att 
directions. The Turks bod approached 
the fire-ship to take possession of it, when 
it blew up. These letters say, that Na- 
poli must now fall, and give a most fa-> 
vourable account of the success of the 
Greeks on the Continent also. All Atti- 
ca, Lividia, Ktolia, Arcania, as well a* the 
whole Peloponnesus, are in their power. 
Odyssus defends the Thermopylae, where 
he defeated, for the second time, C'hours- 
chid Pacha, who again endeavoured to 
force the pass w ith eight thousand men ; 
Nicolas defends the Isthmus of Corinth ; 
Maarocordata is in Acarnania, and Ypsi- 
lanti in Athens. News bad been received 
that a body of Turks was collecting at 
Seals Nuova, to attempt a landing on 
Samos. They had summoned the Sa. 
miots to submit, promising them exemp- 
tion from taxes for seven years. The 
Samiots rejected the proposal with dis- 
dain, and were resolved to defy all hostile 
attacks. 

AMERICA. 

United States — By Intelligence 
from New York, it appears that the fe- 
ver which lately prevailed in that city 
had so far abated, that the Board of 
Health adjourned its sittings on the 26th 
October, when the President put forth 
an address to the inhabitants, recapitula- 
ting the numbers that had fallen sick in 
different districts, the deaths, &c. It 
appears from this statement, that 401 
persons were attacked with the fever, 
and that 250, considerably more than one- 
half, died of it. The President recom- 
mends that great vigilance should still 
he employed, however, in those quarters 


where the disease was most prevalent, 
and that the usual precautionary measures 
for preventing the extension of contagious 
disorders should continue to be adopted. 

At New Orleans the yellow-fever con- 
tinued its ravages with unabated malig- 
nity. In four days, according to the lost 
accounts, the deaths amounted to 117. 

The Biazhs. — Accounts from the 
Brails state, that the Prince Royal bos 
decidedly taken the title of Constitutional 
Emperor, and the proclamation was to be 
issued on the 12th October, the anniver- 
sary of the day of his birth. The mu- 
nicipal council of Rio Janeiro has issued 
an edict, in which it is enjoined, that all 
those, either Brazilians or Portuguese, 
who embrace the existing system, are to 
signify the same, by wearing, on the left 
arm, a green flower in a triangle of gold, 
with the motto, “ Independence or Death.” 
All persons who do not conform to this, 
are to apply for passports, and qnit the 
country. 

West Indies — The following very 
interesting letter from Martinique is dated 
1 4th Octoher : — “ Early yesterday morn- 
ing, we were alarmed by the accounts of 
a party of negroes, and among them a 
few raulattoes, having butchered, during 
the night, several white families in the 
heights of Carbet ! The horror of such an 
account, although aggravated, naturally 
awakened the fcelingB and activity of every 
soul in town. Prudent and active mea- 
sures were taken in such confidence, that 
it became unnecessary to beat an alarm ; 
and the result to this moment (four p. m.) 
has been so happy, that nothing further 
is to be apprehended : four or five persons, 
mostly defenceless, and all esteemed for 
their humane and inoffensive characters, 
have been shot, and hacked to pieces ! 
Several have escaped with shot wounds, 
and with sabre cuts. A lady was also 
shot and sabred in a manner so horrid, as, 
it is said, to be beyond all hope of reco- 
very'. To this moment four or five have 
been taken, os certainly will all the rest. 
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OCTOBER. 

7 — Leith *—' The pipes for conducting 
gas are laying in Bernard- Street, Leith, 
preparatory to the general adoption in that 
town of this superior mode of lighting the 
streets, &c. 

16. — fVajnti . — Mr Bullock has im- 
ported some of the Wapiti, or gigantic 
of the Missouri These creatures are 
*vot* xi. 


of the size of horses, and can be broken 
for harness, in which their speed mast be 
prodigious. The pair formerly exhibit- 
ed in the King's Mews have propagated 
their species, in the possession of Lord 
Gfonlyon. 

New Umbrella . — Mr Russel of Down- 
ing-Street, London, has exhibited an im- 
proved umbrella and parasol, wlych are 
5 I) 
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put together without wires, that always, 
when used in the common way, render 
them liable to be out of repair. The 
very simple construction of the parts in- 
cludes three distinct principles, viz. hook 
and eye, beam and groove, ball and sock- 
et, or cup and ball, and give a convin- 
cing proof of its durability, and the cer- 
tainty of its never being overturned in the 
greatest storm ; each rib and stretcher act- 
ing by itself, and independent of each 
other; so that in case of any accident 
occurring to one or more of the parts, the 
others remain ttnn, and the umbrella is 
not thereby rendered useless, as is the 
cose in those joined by wires. 

19. — Northern Land Expedition . — 
Captain Franklin, Dr Hichardson, and 
Lieut. Beck, who went by land three years 
ago, on the discovery of the north-west 
passage, arrived at Stromness on the 1 1th 
instant, in one of the Hudson’s Bay Com* 
pany’s ships, and passed through Edin- 
burgh yesterday for London. 

British Navy . — According to the Of- 
ficial returns made up at the Admiralty 
Office to the 25th Sept, and issued on the 
1st inst. there were 609 veteels in his 
"Majesty’s service, and constituting the 
navy of England, namely — 


Ship of 120 guns, (the Shim of 58 guns, 

Britannia. Caledonia, — 06 gum, 1 

Hibernia, Howe, Nek — 50 guns,, 8 


s, — 56 guns, — — 1 

son, St. Vincent), — i» — 48 guns, 2 

— 112 guns (Ville de ^ — 46 gum, 44 

— 110 guns, 1 — 42 guns, — 51 

— 104 gun*, J) — 54 guns, . ~ 2 

— 98 guns, — 4 — 52 guns,.. — 8 

— 84 guns, 5 Other vessels of 50, 28, 

— 82 gum, — . 20, 18 guns, \.c 205 

— 80 gum, 7 Yacht*, schooners, 

— 78 guns, 8 bombs, Ac— — 

— 76 guns, 5 Ship building 84 

— 64 guns, 10 TotaL»~~~~609 

— CO guns, — 7 

Ships and Vessels Building : 

Ship of 120 guns, the Ship of 74 guns, 1 

Neptune, Prince Re- — 60 guns, ~~~4 

gent. Royal George, — 46 guns, .26 


Total (309 


and St. George .4 — 28 guns, 

— 110 guns, the Lou- — 18 guns,. 

don and Princess — 16 guns,. 
Charlotte — 10 guns, 

— 86 guns, the For- Yachts, boi: 


— 46 guns, .26 

— 28 guns, .~~11 

— 18 guns, 4 

— 16 guns,~ ~1 

— 10 guns, ~~~~.~-.l3 
Yachts, bomba, dc c ~< — 7 


— 84 guns~~~ 

— St) guru, . 


I Total ships, Ac. now 


Of these ships there are four building at 
Bombay, and those are ships that are on 
a grand scale— namely, the Asia, 84 guns; 
the Bombay, 84 guns ; the Madagascar, 
64 guns ; and the Manilla, 46 guns. The 
other ships and vessels are building in 
English dock-yards, viz. — Plymouth, 
rVoolwich, Portsmouth* Chatham, Pem- 
broke, Deptford, Ac. 

26. — Seditious and Blasphemous PubH- 
trji’wns — -I:v the court of King’s Bench, 


London, on the flit instant, betot Lee* 
Chief Justice Abbott and a special joy, 
Dolby, the bookseller, was tried on At 
prosecution of the Constitutional Annex- 
ation, for a libel, contained in a weak oil- 
ed the Political Dictionary. An objects* 
was taken by Mr Scarlet to the mode rf 
summoning the jury, which was over-ra- . 
led by the court. Mr Gurney stated, tha i 
the object of the book was to v9fy f — ] 
moot, government, the admiaestsatte of 1 
justice, and all that is respectable in *ooc- 
ty, and render those entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of the country baleful ia the | 
eyes of the community. It says, that 44 the ' 
English constitution’’ means, 44 law with- 
out reason, representation without coat- , 
tuents, an aristocracy without talents, * ; 
king without authority, and a people widv- 
out subsistence.” “ A meeting of paste- | 
ment” means — “ a sign of most omm»> 
import; foretelling plunder, famine, cruel 
and unwise laws, Ac.” 44 St Stephen* , 
Chapel”— said to be u a house of ill fame 
in Westminster, freque nt ed, chiefly, I* , 
night-prowlers, quacks, and other — pv - : 
cious and disreputable dunctna, 4c.” 
The jury found the defendant gnflty. Tbr 
same day, on the prosecution of the Sac- ; 
ety for the Suppression of Vice, Clarke, * 
bookseller, was found guilty of publish*?: j 
Shelley’s Queen Mab, a blasphemous 
poem. He was reco mm e n d e d, by thejurr. 
to the merciful consideration of the court, 
in consequence of the extreme distim of 
his circumstances. 

On the 23d, little Wad d i n gto n w* 
found guilty of publishing, at his s hop ia ; 
the Strand, a blasphemous and JoStwa I 
libel, entitled Palmer’s Principles •? i 
Nature . Within the shop were post ec 
up the names of several books, with then 1 
prices, and opposite each book was a 
hook, to which a small rope was attached, 
extending up to the first floor, which wa> 
occupied by the defendant. There was 
also a ring which the purchaser put oa 
the hook opposite the book he wanted, , 
and thus signified to the person abate j 
stairs what book it was he desired to 
have. The rope was then pulled u|, 
and a bag was let down through a spout, j 
into which the purchaser put the price j 
The bag was then pulled up, and the | 
book immediately let down ! Waddingtaa. 
who had left the Court a few uuaak*> 
before, was in the act of returning, whto 
he was informed by a friend of the vofc: 
he immediately took to his beds, and ian 
up King-street, leaving his bag and paf*r* 
upon the shoulders of a friend. Fh® 
the, strange and incoherent mann e r affte 
defendant, and his extrao r d in ary getters* 
the Lord Chief Justice expressed dads 
as to Jds sa&ity ; but Mr. Gurney, wk 
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!M for the prosecution, assured his Lord- 
ship that they had no reason to suspect 
that he was not perfectly sound in mind. 
He seemed to place great reliance, in. the 
defence he made, upon Whitson's Me- 
moirs of Dr Clarke, part of which he 
attempted to read. 

Edinburgh, . — We obserye the workmen 
are begun to dear the ground for the new 
hoOding which is about to be erected on 
the north side of the Register Office. The 
accommodation this additional building 
mil affbrd has long been required; and 
*e understand is the same as was intend- 
ed by the original plan, according to 
which the building is now to be complet- 
ed. A public entrance is to be opened 
?n front of the building, which will con- 
siderably enliven its appearance, and con- 
tribute what it has hitherto wanted— the 
"emblance of a public office. 

Having finished the erection of gas 
tonps in Prince's Street, Charlotte Square, 
and York Place, the Commissioners of 
Police have erected lamps in the cross 
‘torts of the New Town, on the south 
®de of George Street, and also in St An- 
drew'g Square. The cross s treet s on the 
Mrth of George Street will next be done, 
and then Queen Street, which has been 
left to the last, as the least of a thorough- 
^ The lanes will then be attended to. 
We believe the whole will be accomplish - 

tow season. 

28— So brisk has the tartan trade 
** en for the last 12 months, that several 
new manufactories have been erected in 
tile neighbourhood of Stirling, in order to 
‘apply the incrensed demand. Almost all 

Persons formerly engaged in the weav- 
,n g of muslins in this quarter have com- 
menced the weaving of tartan, in consc- 
ience of its affording a better return for 
meir labour. 

Caledonian Canal — This great national 
undertaking, after a labour of nearly 
t * en ty years, and an expenditure of 
®Jpnt £. 900,000, was completed on 
Wednesday the 23d instant, when it was 
°pened from sea to sea, and the Lochness 
steam-yacht, accompanied by two smacks, 
e parted from the Locks of Muirtown, 
00 the first voyage through the Canal. 

Among the gentlemen on board the 
j*eain-boat were — the Right Honourable 
Charles Grant, M. P.? the Hon. Wm. 
Praser; Mr Grant of Watemish; Mr 
raser of Inchcoulter ; Mr Mackenzie of 
p*>y » Mr M‘Kenzfe, yr. of Gairloch ; 

_ rorost Robertson of-Aultnaskiach ; Mr 
raser of Fingask ; Mr Fraser of Culdu- 
*hel ; Mr Fraser of Lovat ; Mr Ingife of 
Jmgsmills ? Mr Fraser of Torbreck ; 
"mhes Simpson, dimming, and Smith ; 

Edward*, solicitor ; Mr Johnstone ; 


Mr Cameron, yr. of Lettcrfinlay ; Captain 
Edward Fraser $ Mr Davidson, and Mr 
Hughes of the canal. On the way they 
were joined by Redcastle, Foyers, Bal- 
nian, Glenmoriston, Glengarry, and many 
other proprietors. 

• Small vessels may now past the canal 
from the Moray Firth to Fort William, 
to the Isles, to Glasgow, Liverpool, or 
Ireland. It will yet be some time before 
vessels of burthen can be received into it, 
on account of the want of sufficient depth, 
and retention in certain parts of the 
puddle, with which its sides were origin - 
aM f worked up, and which has rendered 
a new process, that of lming the' banks 
with clay, necessary. That operation has 
yet reached but ten feet in height, con- 
sequently no greater quantity of water 
can be admitted ; but this depth will an- 
swer many essential purposes of conve- 
nience and advantage. It is sufficient for 
the conveyance of all sorts of stores for 
inland purposes, and for the conveyance 
of passengers, with economy, ease, and 
expedition, to the great toivns. 

The following is an account of the 
length of the canal, and the depth of the 
cut at the different parts: From the Sea 
Lock at Clachnaharry to Muirtown, the 
length Is one mile ten chains ; depth from 
the sea to Dochgarroch, twelve feet ; from ' 
Muirtown through Loch Dochfour, to 
Loch Ness, six miles' 55 chains; depth 
from Dochgarroch to Loch Ness, from 
ten to twelve feet. length of Loch Ness, 
23 miles 56 chains; from the S. W. end 
of Loch Ness to Loch Oich, five miles 35 
chains ; depth in thi9 distance, from 
twelve to eighteen feet- Length of Loch 
Oich three miles fifty -six chains — the 
shallowest part in this loch is nine feet. 
From the 8. W. eud of Loch Oich, to 
Loch Lochy, the distance is one mile 65 
chains, and the depth from ten to twenty 
feet. Length of Loch Lochy ten miles ; 
and from the S. W. end of Loch Lochy 
to Carpach Sea Lock, eight miles three 
chains — the total length being sixty miles 
forty chains, of which thirty-seven miles 
thirty-two chains pass through lochs or 
lakes, and twenty-three miles eight chains 
of canal cutting. From Loch Lochy to 
the regulating lock near it, there is a 
depth of from twelve to eighteen feet ; 
from the regulating lock to Neptune's 
Staircase at Banavie, the depth is fifteen 
feet ; and from the chain of eight locks 
at Banavie to the sea at Corpach, there is 
full depth of water in the canal of twenty 
feet. 

The summit level of the Canal is 
ninety-four feet, and as fifty-three feet 
have been overcome In rising to Loch 
Ness,, the remaining height of forty -ons 
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feet is attained b j the construction of 
five locks at Fort Augustus, one at Kytra, 
and a regulating lock at Abeschalder, 
within half a mile of Loch Oich. At the 
south-west end of Loch l^odsy is situated 
the last regulating lock on the line, and, 
after passing through a great deal of deep 
cutting at Moy, Stone, and Muirshearlicb, 
we reach the fitmovs suite of eight locks 
at Banavic, aptly termed u Neptune’s 
Staircase." This majestic chain of locks 
sit altogether about sixty feet perpendi- 
cular, and cost about £.60,000. They 
present the greatest mass of masonry to 
be found in the world, os applicable to the 
purposes of a canal. 

The following is an abstract of the ex- 
penditure to the 1st of May 1821: — 


1. Management U travelling 

T1hmberT&: carriage thereof, (77,3-18 tfi 3 

3. Machinery, 1U.7H9 13 111 

4. Quarries* 3c Masonry, 1 83,310 19 2§ 

3. Shipping, 10,383 If* II J 

fl. Horses, 4,283 18 3* 

7 ‘ dS°SLK'- . WOtk ". ,S ^ hiP ' : } »•*»« Cf 

8. Labour, mesnure-'work, 364,170 15 4f 

0. Purchase of Sand, A: rinnutgas, 47,084 9 6$ 

10. Purchase and hire of horses, 3,868 1 10 

11. Incidental expenccc 1,790 7 5 

IS. Rood-making, 3,331 11 9} 

£.854,749 8 5f 

Balance at the disposal of the 

Commissioners, May 1, 1821, ’29,117 17 9j 

Discharge, £.883,867 6 3 


Ireland.— The work of destruction 
goes on as actively in Ireland as at any 
period during the last winter or spring. 
Every journal from that country brings 
with it, as a matter of ordinary routine, 
a list of those atrocities by which the 
south of Ireland has been distinguished 
from the rest of the civilized world. As 
punctually as the sun sets, as surely in 
some place or other does the work of de- 


struction begin. not detail the 

innumerable outrages commits wt The 

property Of the cktgy oontimieate htpw- 
Hcularly obooxkms to the mcuirtimir* 
The Her. Rfchard«tandkh,of Aborawoe. 
county of Limerick, had 26 stacks sf 
wheat, and four of reeds, set on fir®, ari 
consumed in one night. The Res* hr 
Bemet, of Ctamare, county of Cork, had 
all his corn, value £.400, totally destroy- 
ed in the same manner. It seems that 
a kind of collusion has keen in sane 
cases detected, betwfeen the fa rmers aad 
incendiaries, for the purpose of fraud. A 
haggard was examined between MaBsw 
and Doaemile, to ascertain whether tbwe 
waa any design of this nature, when it 
was found that the heads of all the cot 
of the ricks had been cut off, with the in- 
tention of setting fire to the wnfa fa* 
and claiming compensation fan tfce 
county. In the county of Westmeath, 
outrage is recorded of rather a curioa* de- 
scription. On the 4th instant, between 
seven and eight o’clock at night, a tegs 
and well-armed party of fellows, without 
disguise, entered the House o£ Mr John 
Belton, of Demesnes, barony of Mcyes- 
ahd, near Kdbeggan, farced Mr Briton 
on his knees, and, while in that shostfon, 
presented a cocked pistol to his few, 
and made him swear upon n prayer-book, 
which they took off the dresser, that 
HE WOULD HOT MARRY AG ATX, Of pSt 
any one in the place of Ms late deemed 
wife. They then iworc the servwt, and 
a hone-rider named Kelly, who hkfpcned 
to he in the bouse, not to divulge what 
he had seen, and deported, saying, ea 
leaving the house, “ You had bettor not 
bring us again, but comply with the di- 
rections given you, and then you wy 
leave your door open night and day, fa 
you will be safe." 


Revenue.— Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain (eiaa- 
sive of the Arrears of War Duty on Malt and Property,) in the Years and Quarter; 
ended 10th October 1821, and 10th October 1822, showing the Increase or Decrease 
on each head thereof : — 


Y ears end. loth Oct. 
1821. | 1822. 


mgags 

Deere**' 

£. 

£. 

£• 

£: tt £. 

£. £. 


8,785,865 

9.470,769 

EDsE 

| 2,844,231 

2,941 ^>87 97,63c 



23^*46,322 


625,941 j) 8,149,2213 

7.329.997 

CtV3 


6,454,693 

107,707 

Q 1,625,220 

■FWlRtVffsTir 



1,345,000 

■Cato’ 

J 342,000 

MFirTTwrcT: 


6,297,777 

5,971,129 


326,648 J 793,532 

653,225 


1,217,856 

1,265,059 

ic,iai 

1 


*sai 

297.954 

570,09s 1 

7A14I 

| 61.5^ 

94,488 J3.3K 



'mtrmw-. — 

Stamps ! 

i *<r t Office ~ 

Ta^e*. — | 
Laud Taxnr*~~~ — ] 
Miscellaneous.. 

Total 


>,52S,80li30i5 


>, 519,970, 942AS8J 
Deduct Increase 


951^689 

912,853 


Pfr-rca;*? r>n t V Year- • • S.K.3I 


4,022^) 12^13,2 1 7,5 14( 

Deduct Increase - 


198,2a 


Decrease on the QuatsT - 
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November. 

1— i Museum of Art. — It is well known 
hat England, with all its vaunting about 
xt, and its love for it, is the only state 
ii Europe which docs not possess a na- 
toual 'collection of pictures. His Ma- 
esty, with a view to remove this na- 
ional disgrace, is said to have expressed 
. wish that a Museum should be erected, 
o contain works of art, and to which the 
mblic shall have free and reasonable ac- 
res#. The Sovereign has been an ardent 
rollector of pictures for many years, and 
he chambers of Carlton Palace exhibit 
ome splendid specimens of all the Fle- 
nish and Dutch masters, and the most 
rbotce and admirable p i ctu res painted do- 
ing the bright era of the Italian school. 
These, numerous as they are, the King 
rill freely contribute, together with the 
natchless Cartoons, by Raphael, now at 
fiampton Court, the Two ' Misers, in 
Windsor Castle, and a good selection 
ram the Palaces at Kensington, Hampton 
3ourt, and Windsor, in addition to his 
>wn. The plan is to be carried into effect 
l oder the direction °f a Committee of 
Taste, and power given to that Commit- 
ee by Parliament, with a grant of cer- 
ain funds, in order that no opportunity 
;f enriching the collection by purchases, 
uther abroad or at home, may be lost. 

16 — Ireland. — From Munster and 
Connaught there is no news. Every thing 
ippears tranquil in Cork, Kerry, Lime- 
rick, and Tipperary, as well as in the 
counties west of the Shannon. The ju- 
licious and constant manner in which the 
nsurrection act has been worked, as well 
is the confidence which the presence and 
ronduct of the King’s Counsel bestowed, 
ippears to have given to the resident 
gentry and to the Magistracy that portion 
)f energy which will be sufficient, we 
tope, to repress any farther disposition to 
mtrage on the part of the peasantry.— 
The machinery of the new act is now in 
wogresa. If, os it is asserted, the peace 
>f the south be mainly attributable to this 
rircumstanee, what may we not expect 
rom its complete organization ? Be this 
is it may, we cannot help congratulating 
;he country and the government on the 
£ate of Munster at this moment — Dub- 
'in Evening Post. 

21 .—Deieiical Society — On Sunday 
iftemoon last, in consequence of previous 
fiformation, the Sheriff of Edinburgh, 
ilaog with the Procurator-Fiscal, and a 
mall body of Police under Captain Robin - 
ton, proceeded to the Cordiner’s Hall, in 
he -Potter-row, where they surprised a 
uB meeting of “ The Edinburgh Free 
Thinkers' Zetetic Society.” The president, 


a turner, residing in the Canongate, named 
Wilson, and two leading members, nam- 
ed Affleck, were apprehended ; the rest 
of the audience, consisting chiefly of youths 
and journeymen tradesmen, were allowed 
to depart, on giving their narae3 and 
places of residence. Among the group 
were several children of both sexes. The 
three individuals apprehended were yes- 
terday admitted to bail. 

High Court or Justiciary. — Nov . 
18. — James Burt nay was placed at the 
Bar, charged with a brutal assault upon 
Janet Anderson, a girl of only eight years 
of age, accompanied by circumstances of 
shocking barbarity, at Prestwick, in the 
county of Ayr, on the 14th of September 
1821. The case came on at the last Ayr 
Circuit, but, owing to a neglect in the 
proceedings, was remitted to this Court. 
The prisoner pleaded Not Guilty. — The 
evidence was, as usual in such cases, taken 
with shut doors, but, from the speeches of 
Counsel, and the learned Judge’s charge 
to the Jury, we gathered the following 
outline of this barbarous case : The first 
witness examined was Janet Anderson, 
who, although of such tender years, de- 
tailed the circumstances of her brutal 
violation with such surprising clearness, 
as left no doubt of the truth of her state- 
ment, from which it appeared, that her 
young brother and herself accompanied 
the prisoner to a field for potatoes, from 
whence the primer sent the boy home 
with the spade and grape, or fork, they 
had been using, and then succeeded in 
effecting the crimes libelled. The little 
girl’s mother and others proved the con- 
dition she arrived at home in ; that she 
lost her reason for some time, and that 
she was still in a weakly state. Dr 
Whiteside and Mr M‘Derment, medical 
gentlemen, were unhesitatingly of opinion 
that there could be no doubt of the prison- 
er’s guilt to the full extent of the charges. 
The Jury found a verdict of guilty, and 
Bartnay was sentenced to be hanged at 
Ayr on the 20th of December. 

Allan Campbell, accused of two acts of 
house-breaking and theft, was afterwards 
found guilty on both charges, and sen- 
tenced to 14 years transportation. 

25.— John Forrest this day pleaded 
guilty of stealing a bay horse from Pow- 
bum-park. Parish of Libberton, in the 
month of July last*; and the Lord Advo- 
cate having humanely restricted the libel 
to infer an arbitrary punishment, Forrest 
was sentenced to transportation beyond 
seas for life. 

Jacob Wagner, a lad of only 15 years 
of age, was afterwards convicted of rob- 
bing a gentleman of his watch, and was 
also sentenced to be transported for life. 
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i. crriL. 

Not. 7. — Sir Walter Scott, Bart, to be Deputy 
Lieutenant for the County of Roxburg h. 

— Joshua Henry MackenMe. Esq. Advocate, to 
be one of the Judges of the Court of Session m 
Sootland, in room of Lord Kinedder, deceased. 

16L — Sir James Mackintosh elected Lord Rector 
of the University of Glasgow. . 

26—John BallingalV, M. D. to be professor of 
Military Surgery in the University or Edinburgh. 

— Dr Wilham Knight to be Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the Martachai College of Aberdeen. 

— Charles Skene, M. D. to be Profe^or of 
Medicine in the Marischall College of Aberdeen. 

*9.— John Hope, Esq. Advocate, to be his. Ma- 
jesty’s Solicitor-General for Scotland, in the room 
oT James Wedderburn, Esq. deceased. 

Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
July 2 . — Borough of Camelford — Sheldon Cra- 

d °^-Borough of King’s Lynn— Honourable John 
Walpole. 

August 3.— Borough of Stockbrulge— Edward 
Geoffrey Smith Stamey. 

. 5 . — shire of Wigton-Sir Wilham Maxwell of 
Montdth, Bart. ^ . 

30— Borough of Clitheroe— Henry Pocker. 

Oct. 6. — Borough of Orlord — Charles Boss. 


Chief Magistrates of Scottish Burghs. 

Aberdeen.— Alexander Brown. 

Aberdeen Oki— Profewor Paul. 

Annan.— Robert Dickson. 

Anstntther Easter. — George Forbes. 

Amtruther Wester.— Andrew Meldrum. 
Arbroath. — James GoodalL 
Auctcrmuchty. — John Gilmer. 

Ayr — William Cowan. 
malL — George Robinson. 

Brechin. — Colin Gillies. . 

Burntisland Robert Fergu«son or Rnilh. 

Campbeltown.— Duncan Stewart qf Kilbuckie. 
Cuiross.— James Gibson of Ingliston. 

Cupar-Fife. — Andrew Christie. 

Dingwall James A. S. Mackenzie of Scaforth. 

Dumbarton. — Jacob Dixon. 

Dumfries.— John Kerr. 

Dundee. — Patrick Anderson of Laws. 

Durtfenn tine— John Scotland of Easter Larder. 
Earlsferry. — William Anderson. 

Edinburgh.— Sir William Arbuthnot, Bart 
Forfar.— Charles Webster. 

Gatehouse— Nelson Rae. 

Girvmn — James Dunn. 

Glasgow. — Hon. William Smith. 

Greenock. — Archibald Bain. 

Haddington. — Alexander Hislop. 

Hamilton. — William Hamilton. 

Helensburgh . — J aoob Dicksou of Rosebank. 
lnverary. — Colin’Camnbel L. 

Inverness. — James Robertson of Awltnaskiaeh. 
Inverury.— William Robertson of Pitmedden. 
Irvine— Lieut Gen. James Montgomerie. 
Jedburgh. — John Jackson. 

Kilmarnock Thomas Greenshiakk. 

Kilmaurs. — Robert Smith. 

Kilrennv James Reekie. 

Kirkcaldy— Walter Fergus of Strathore. 
Kirkintulloch— James Wallace. 

Kirkwall— Samuel Laing of Pebdale. 

Lanark William Tod or Birkwood. 

Lauder— Alexander Dawson. 

Leslie— William Anderson. 

Linlithgow.— John Boyd of Woodridc. 
Maxwelltown. — James Shortridge. 

May bole. — Gilbert Wilson. 

Montrose— William Jamieson. 

Musselburgh. — John Leiteh. 

North Berwick — John Dalrymplr. 
Newton-upon-Ayr. — John Moore. 

Paisley— James Catfish*. 

Peebles. — James Ker. * 

Perth— Patrick Gilbert Stewart. 

Pittenweem — John Tod. 

PeUoctehaws— 1 Thomas Baird. 


Port-Gbwgow. — James M'lxan- 
Prestwick.— John Boyd. 

Queeraferry— Campbell Innes. 

Renfrew— Robert King. .. , . 

Rutherglen. — Andrew Hard* of mumik 
S anquhaz. — Thomas Ciiebtos> 

Selkirk.— Andrew Lang. 

St Andrew*.— William Haig of — * 

Stirling.— John Thomson at Allan 1 
Stranraer. — William Kerr. 

Tain— Right Hon. Wilham Dusdaa. 

Wigton— The Hon. M. Stewart. 

II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Sept 26— The Rev. Alex. Macfaiiaae s*»^> 
Minister of the united parishes of Ciata* soJ 
Braemar. , . . . 

— SO.— John Lang, preacher, ordained to h** 
Minister of a Scottish Church in Sydney. Nw 
South Wales. . . 

Oct 26— The Rev. Thomas Young. fnwW 
by tlie King to the church and par t&h of 
vacant by tlie translation of the Rev J. R- Room! 
son to Fortiviot . . _ 

Nov. l— Mr HenTy Henderson, ptrocbg, p w- 
saited by Mr Richardson of Pitfcsn, to the enures 
and parish of Kindaven. ’ 

* 14. — Mr John Newlands, pnweber, to be 
of the second United Associate Congregate 

Falkirk. . , 

— Mr William Johnstone, to be partor of tbr 
United Associated Congregation of Ijmetobu. 

Sb— The Lev. John Wallace to be Minute? of 
the Church and Parish of Abbay Saint Hrtbars 
presbytery of Dunse. 

III. MILITARY— FOR XOVEF1EE. 
Brevet Capt EUard, 13 F. to be w in C r 
Army 13 A ug. 1^- 

Lieut Mitchell, 34 F. specially emytoye^ 
in making suxrveys of tte FteA 
Hattie in the t*etumuwi of Spam a»l 
Portugal, to have the Hank rf Capt 
in the Army •> 

5 Dr. Gds. C. Craufurd, Cornet by purvfc. vice B. 
Craufurd, ret 

9 Dr. Lieut Eerguujo, Capt by pumt »w 
Minchin, ret jKSef 1 - 

Cornt l Beresfoid, Lieut. «** 

1». B. Williams, Comet 

13 Assist Surg. Gitoon. ftom 09 F. Aw? 

Surg. i uv Bohan, S3 F. P ^ 

8 F. Lieut Lonl Howard* de Walden, 

Gren. Gds. Capt by push. «« 

Tucker, ret . 

9 Ens. Hilton, from h. p. Em. vice » 

ham, dead SJSS^ 

11 Lieut M*Crummen. CapL by pm* 

vice Danger, ret WOrt 

Ens. Tuckett, Lieut 
Em. W alker, Em. 

13 Lieut Drought, Capt by piwh. twr 

I larker, ret ^ 

Ens. Bannister, Lieut 
J. Lawson, Em. ."*■ 

19 Km. Tydd, Adj. vice Hawker, ws. Adi- 

only 96 

IIosp. Assist Shiril, Assist. Surg. ^ 
M ‘Donnell, dead *~ 

53 Ens. Howard, from 39 F. Em \*t 

lo eke, h. p. 1 Ceykm Rqg. rsn dW- 

32 W. S. Dalton, Ens. by porch- 

Campbell, prom. I? «r- 

Lieut Olivier. Capt by porch. vice at- 
den, 84 F. 

Em. Palk, Lieut 
E. G. Eliot Em. 

3d Ens. Butt Lieut vice DruBjauft.* 1 

da 

A. D. Cuddy, Ens. . ** 

2d Lieut Johnson, from h. p. 1 
R«|. Ena. (paying diJCi rfc» Hojjj’ 

Lieut. Juli, Adj. ^ 

only * ^ 

Hero. Assist. CoghJsn. A*nt 
vice Gibson, 43 Dr. 

Ht Maj. VBett. M»> by r^"*- 
M-OoaaH.rst * 
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W F, Opt. lion. R. C. Arden, from 3JF- 
MaJ. by purch. vk* fit. Lieut. Cot 
Poitier, ret. 26 Sept. 1828. 

1 \ cL Bn. Lieut. Plggott, from late 7 Vet. Du. 

I.ieut. vice Dreghom, ret. list 10 Oct. 

- En*. Lowrie, AUj. vice Hogan, ret list 

36 Sept 

Hospital Staff. 

I>r- 'VesJe, from h. p. Physieian 25 Sept 1822: 

Bt Dep. Imp. Baillie, from b. p. Sutg. vice Walter, 
h* P- do. 

Hoop. Assist G. Dempster, from h. p» Heap* Assist 
vice Hall, prom. do. 

Ass i s t . Surg. Fenian, from h. p. 25 F. Assist Surg. 
vice Laidlaw, cancelled 10 Oct 

Iloap. Assist Bruce, from h. p. Hosp. Assist vice 
Coghlan, prom. do. 

Hosp. Assist Nevison, from h. p. Hosp. Assist 
vice Sibbakl, prom. do.. 


Bt Maj. Hon. Charles Gore, 85 F. Dep. Qua. Mast 
flea, in Jamaica, with Rank of Lieut Col. in 
Che Army, vice Couper, res. 10 Sept 1822. 

Exchanges, 

Bt Ma^or Bowen, from 67 F. with Capt Hay, h. 

p. 8( F. 3 

Capt. Scbultx, from 12 F. with Bt Major Jones, 
b . p. Port. Serv. a 

Hem. G. Anson, from 3 F. Gds. with Capt. 

Korthey, 52 F. 

Lockwood, from 80 F. with Capt Bunbury. 

h. p. Port Serv. 3 

Lieut Magan, from 4 Dr. Gds. with Lieut Law* 
reason, 13 Dr. 

— yXrchdali, from 11 Dr. with Lieut Mulkern, 

Clay, from 5 F. with Lieut. Carruthere, h. p. 

43 F. 1 

- A. Madam, from 20 F. with Lieut Barker, 
h- p. 58 F. 

Wemyss, from 21 F. with Lieut Hill, h. p. 

68 F. 

■■■■ ■ Lewen, from 12 F. rec. dim with Lieut. 

Campbell, h. p. 

Richmond, from 49 F. rec. diff. with Lieut 

Atkinson, h. p. 48 F. 

Mahon, from 51 F. rcc- UifC with Lieut 

Miller, h. p. 

Gammed, from 61 F. with Lieut W. Mao- 

kenaie, h. p. 72 F. 

Ebsi^ti Gilbert, from 25 F. with Ensign Smart, 44 

Quart. Mast Bagshawpfrocn Rifle Brig, with Lieut 
Daunt, h. p. 8-1 F. 

Surg. Mole, from 60 F. with Surg. Glasco, h. p. 
59 F. 

Surg- Bulkeley, from 32 F. with Surg. Walker, h. 
4 VV. I. R. 

StnfFAawt Surg^Bigsby, with Assist Surg. Rossi- 

Resignations and Retirements. 

Lieut Col. Poiter, 84 F. 

Major M 'Donald, 76 F, 

Capt Tucker, 8 F. 

Danger, 1 1 F. 

Harker, 15 F. 

Cole, Adi. South Devon Mil. 

Cornet Robert Crauford, 2 Dr. Gds. 

Removed from the Service , but allowed to 
sell his Commission. 

Capt Jcbb, Royal Hone Gds. 

Appointment Cancelled. 

Staft Assist Surg. Laidlaw, from b. p. 66 F. 

Deaths. 

Lieut Gen. W. P. Clay, late of 40 F. Southwell, 
. 27 Sept 1822. 

Lieut. Gen. Winter, late of R. Mar. London 10 Oct. 
Major Gen. Rainsford, 89 F. Madras May. 

Colonel Mackintosh, late of R. Mar. 15 Sent 
Major Coultman, 53 F. Poonamallee, Ceylon 

22 May. 

■ Turner, late 8 Vet Bn. Canterbury 

21 Sept 

Capt. . Mayee, 59 F. on board the Ganges at Sea 


Stirling 27 Aug. 

— — HillTn. p. 89 F. 14 do. 

Jackson. Adj. to 2d Leeds Local Militia 

14 Sept 

Lieut Daniel. 17 Dr. on board the ship Partridge, 
on passage from Bombay 1 7 March 

Prior, 46 F. Bellary, Madras 6 do. 

Lcroux, 48 F. Newport, Isle of Wight 

18 Oct 

— » — Drummond, 56 F. Mahebourg, Mauritius 
30 ApnL 

— Abraham, Invalids, Bradford 28 July. 
Groves, late 11 Vet Bn. 

Black, 26 F. h. p. Peebles 18 Aug. 

Usher, h. p. 6° F. Marquise, near Calais 

. 11 Oct 

Bath, h. p. 78 F. Aberdeen 31 July. 

— — 1 Balfour, b. p. 79 F. Chatham 20 Sept. 

Nembhard, h. o. 98 F. 19 Martfu 

Hall, h. p. 99 F. at William Henry, Lower 

Canada 8 July. 

Symons, h. p. York Rang. Bourton, Glou- 

„ <**er 21 Sent. 

Cornet Page, h. p. 19 Dr. (Ikte of 4 Dr. Gds.) 

Charlton, Somersetshire 15 Oct 

Ensign M* Donald, Invalids, Berwick 8 Aug. 

— — ' — M‘Lean, late 2 Vet Bn. Windsor 26 do- 

Bowen, late 3 Vet Bn. 20 do. 

Bruns, h. p. 60 F. 

■ Sadleir, h. p. Unattached, Birmingham 

10 Sept 

Quart Mast Blackie, 53 F. St Thome, Bangalore, 
Madras 25Mareh. 

— Wilkie, late Cape Reg. Camberwell 

22 Jqly. 

Medical Department. 

Staff* Surg. Fisher, h. p. Edinburgh 

— M'Donell, M. D. 19 F. Dublin 8 Sept 

Stall Assist. Surg. Laidlaw, previously h. p. 66 F. 
„ A . 16 April. 

Hosji. A skis. Von Exter, h. p. Carwda 21 Oct. lfol . 
Provost Marshal to the Life and F. Gils, and Prison 
for Deserters, Thomas Boss, London 

12 Oct 1822. 


FOR DECEMBER. 

Brevet Cant. Storey, 5 Dr. Gds. to be Major in 
the Army 15 Aug. 1822. 

Lieut JAcob, of E. I. C. Depot, Chat- 
ham. temporary Rank of Lieut in 
the Army while so employed 24 Oct. 
R. Ha G. Ens. Brunt, from h. p. 5 W. I. R. (H. 

M.) Cor. 25 do. 

6 Dr. Gds. \V. S. Phillips, (R. M.) do. do. 

4 Dr. Lieut M'Canery, from b. p. 58 F. (It. 

M. at Cavalry Depot.) da do. 

7 Ens. Aird, from h. p. 99 F. (R. M.) da 

do. 

9 Ens. Rind, from h. p. York Chass. (R. 

M.) da do. 

10 Cor.SirJ. Trollope, Bt Lieut by purch. 

vice Lord Cedi, 70 F. 24 do. 

Lord James Fits Roy, Cor. by purelu 
do. 

14 Troop, Quart Mast Griffin, (R. M.) 

Cor. 25 do. 

15 Lieut M'Alpine, Capt by purch. vice 

Dixon, ret 31 do. 

Cor. Temple, Lieut by purch. da 
Cor. Gamier, Cor. by purch. da 

16 Serj. Mgj. Blood, (It. M.) Cor. 25 do. 
Gren. Gds. Ens. Knox, from 88 F. Ens. and Lieut 

by purch. vice Lord H. de Walden, 8 
F. 24 da 

17 F. Lieut Crawley, Capt by purch. vice 

Bt Nixon, ret 7 Nov. 

29 Ens. Champain, from 41 F. Ens. vice 

Wild, h. p. 72 F. 31 Oct. 

31 Lieut Bolton, Capt by purch. vice 

Glover, ret 24 do. 

Ens. Goodwin, Lieut by purch. 31 do. 
<». Ruxton, Ens. by purch. 7 Nov. 

41 Ens. Deere, from n. p. 72 F. Ens. vice 

Champain, 29 F. 31 Oct 

53 I .ieuL Stewt; t, Q uar. Mast vice Black it, 

dead 7 Nov. 

59 Lieut Clutteibuek, Capt. vice Mnvne, 

dead ' do. 
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fitMk Mumii UeuL 7 Nov. Wit. 
Hon. A. V. Catbcnrt* En*. do. 

Bt Mis), Dickson, by porch, vkt 
Lieut. Col Bailey, ret do. 

Lieut Montagu. Capt by punch, da 

Ena Cartliew, Lieut by puroh. da 

CD. Bailey, Ena by purch. da 

67 Gent Cadet DeveraU, from R. 'MIL 

Coll. Ena. da 

09 Ens. Moanoom, fromh. p. 31 F. (Gent 

Cadet) Ens. da 

71 Lieut Long. Capt by purcb. vice Bar- 
nard, ret- 31 Oct. 

Ens. Montagu, Lieut by purch. da 

Ena Denny, from to. p» 15 F» Ena. by 
purch. da 

T6 Lieut Lord T. Cedi, Capt by purch. 

vice Yiliet, projn. Si da 

67 Em. Thomas, from lu p. 101 F. (Gent 

Cadet) Em. 7 Nov. 

88 G. S. Digby, Em. by purch. vice Knox, 

Grew. OsLk 24 Oet 

89 Gent Cadet J. Robinson, from R. MiL 

Colt Ens. 7 Nov. 

01 Ens. Cahill, Lieut vice Egan, dead do. 

J. Robeson, Em. da 

2 \V. I. R. Lieut MTarthy, from h. p. 2 Gar. Bu. 

Lieut vice Alt, 3 Vet Bn. 31 Oct . 
J. $ pence, Em. vice Ik-wan, dead 

7 Nor. 

1 U. V. B. Ena. Dutton, fromh. p. 1 Gar. Bo. Ena 
vice Buchanan, Quart Mast. 2-> Oct 
Cor. Bickerton, from h. p. Wag. Train, 
Ens. vice Dumfonl, ret list do. 
Cor. Coward, frptn to. jk ’Wag. Train, 
Ens. vice Durnford, ret list da 
Era. Alexander, from h. p. 27 F. Ena. 

da 

Em. Oxley, from h. p. 3 W. I. R. Ens. 

da 

F.na Graham, from h. p. 5 W. L R. 

Ens. da 

('apt Kirk man, from b. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 

Cant. da 

Capt Dillon, fromh. p. 101 F. Capt 

do. 

Capt Burgess, from h. p. 6 F. Cant 
vice Gaibraith, ret list do. 

Ena Mayo*, from h. p. 32 F. Ena. vice 
Norton, ret. list da 

Era. Last, from Ik p. 90 F. Ena. do. 

. Ena l ludson, from b. p. York Rang. 
Ens. do. 

Col. Sir G. U. B. Way, from h. p. 22 F. 

Col. 7 Nov. 

Lieut Col Coghlan, from late 5 Vet 
Bn. Lieut Col. vke Hooper, dead 

25 Oct 

C$pt Drew, from h. p. .1 Gar. Bn. Capt 

* vise Alexander, ret Hat da 

Capt Hacket, from to. p. 27 F. Capt 

do. 

Lieut Alt, from * W. !. fl. liCut vida 
Collmgwood, ret iat da 

Lieut Ricards, from h. p. 95 F. Lieut 
vice Wain wright, ret list da 

Lieut Atkin, from h. p. Foreign Vet 
. Bn. Capt vke Guest ret list da 

Ens. Cassan, from b. p. 93 F. Ena. vice 

• Byrne, ret list da 

Exchanges. 

Bt Lieut Col Ogilvie, from 4 Dz. Gds. with Ma- 
ior d'Eate, 11 F. 

Capt Houghton, from 15 F. with Bt Major Smith, 
73 F. 

Lieut and Capt Grevillc. from Gren. Gds. with 
Caitf. Feel, h. p. 2 W. L R. 

Lieut Hickman, from 1 1 Dr. with Llout W Indus, 
2F. 

Lieut Sherburne, from 1 F. with Lieut Keoch, 
h. p. 58 P. 

— B. Meredith, from 13 F. rec. dift with 
Lieut. R. Meredith, h. p. 16 F. 

Armstrong, from 35 F. rec. diff. with Lieut 

Richardson, n. p. Coldat Gds. 

Byrne, from 77 F. with Lieut. Clarko, 

Riflo Brig. 

Ensign Webb, from 43 V. v',tb Eivsign Colli ngton. 
]». p. SS F. 


Resignation* and Rctirtmcntt. 

Limit CoL Bailey. 64 F. 

Major Nixon, 17 K- 
OptiOnuw, 13 Dr. 

— — Glover. 31 F. 

— Barnard, 71 R 

Dismissed. 

Purveyor* G. Dkkmo and Joseph Guenon . bar- 
tow ban guilty of fimiMi^pnrtcei^paw 
misconduct, as connoted with the D^anu&i 
under their charge to the P enin su l a, have beta 
dismissed HU Msdeaty's Service. 

Deaths. 

Major Gen. Procter, Bath 31 l&M 

Sir II. White, K. C. B. Bath .W 

Col. Lord Grantley, 1 Surrey MiL Louden 13 N ok. 
Major Beck. 17 F. G Afrit 

I^oftie, 53 r. 

— . - Parrv, late of Royal Marines s May. 

Hartley, h. p. 61 F. 21 A**. 

Capt Hemswurtto, 46 F. on board (he Hiite n cm 
on passage to England 5 Jun . 

Roycia/t h. p. 50 F. A^utant to CheLn 

Hospital, Chdsea 

Mitchell, ret 12 Gar. Bn. 

Flack, ret 4 YcLihk 

. ■ — Hare, ret. > Vet Bn. 

Alex. Mackenzie, h. p. 42 F. 

Du Sabie, h. p. dO F. Stepney 


- Cocked, h. p. Koval Marinas, 
' *, h. p. aa 


Hxn^ 

K Jxoc. 
21Sept 
51 Hn. 
4 do. 
June- 
No.. 
I Jm 


. Alexander, 

Hole, da 

Lambert, h. p. ?1 F. 

Lieut Lindsay, 4 Dr. Bombay 

Brisco, 11 Dr. on passage to Engtand Fc’a 

Egan, 91 F. Jamaica W Aug. 

— Mercer, ret 4 Vet Bn. * aw 

Biuwer, dk p. Adi. of Recruit £hst) R*^ 

2Ji>pvL 

Warner, h. p. 4 F. Oct lv 

Elwin, h. p. 31 F. H Ajwfl 1K>.. 

Cooper, h. p 52 F. ->1 Man 1 - 

Dixon, h. p. 39 F. _13 ok 

■ Thistkton, h. p. 37 F. *6 

Grant, h. p. 90 F. 2 S J»a 

Ford, h. p. 101 F. 21 

Llewelyn, h. p. Rifle Brig. S 

Weblier, h. iv Rifle Br. Cbfcheatet,* Ost 

Kellett, b. a 3 Ccyt IL Waterfoad % 1a* 

Clibbome, h. p. 3 (ter. Bn. 15 F r 

To61e, Royal Marines. 

Waring, h. p. da 1 kg 

_ _ Bctison, da 

G. Clark, (2) da 28 Oet 1S2L 

■ *■ - ♦ FOrvood, da 2 Od B2 

■ Murphy, da 


- Angus Campbell, da 

wling. h. p Rpyal 1 


ix. 3 


idJUfrJsn. 

'IWIK. 


tea. 

7** 


2d Lient Dowling. 

—4 — — Sericant da 

Collie, da 

' Halle, do. 

Cottitw, da . 

Jones, da ha 

Arnold, da . 3 Jane- 

Comet Trollope, h. p. *1)f. 

Ensign Hewan, tW.LH Bahamas P-Aag- 

- Stephens, h. p. 84 F. f l F#k 1SL 

Shaw, h. jx Oondcan Rang. 8 ApAttK 

Pollock, hu a 60 F. ExBoImt UScj* 

Paym Fairfowl^pi F.on passaged© E 
Quart Mast Harinv, 1 Life G<k 

teteof 3F. Gd*C 

#K«* 

Walker, h. p. 82 F. Leeds, Yortaiarr 

ISAa? 

Burke, h. p- 155 F. 2 Nw- 

Chaplain Guntlett, h. p. 94 F. 27 MfiA 

Medical Department . 

Dr. Phflan, Physician to the Forocs t4 Stod 
Surgeon Patterson, h. a 25 Dr. 

— NiooH, h. p. ; g«. Bn. 9m 

Assist Surg. Haniland, Royal ArtiCsry, Wi 


Crna mA 


■ ■ i Murray, h. p. flP F. EIM* 1 
Bridgmsn, Royal Marines 

rv. rr.i.iu . V 


Punrevor Filler, Greenwich 
Dip. PurvrycT 


IS? 

?*•* 

RJaw 
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Register. — hfrelertrofogical Table. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Espt at Edinburgh* I* the Observatory, CaltonhUL 



Average of Rain, IMO Inches 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Tn min that has fallen since the date of our last amounts to 3 inc h es 40 decimal 
part*. On the 5th of the present month, the mountains were covered with snow, 
which sent the sheep to the low pastures. The storm was of short continuance. By 
the 9th the snow was mostly dissolved, and since the 10th there has been a slight 
frost; but the thermometer has never stood below 30®. The mean temperature for 
the two last weeks in November was 40° 93 decimal parts ; and for the two first 
weeks in the present month, 37°, 47. , Farm labours being far advanced before the 
edns in November, little has been performed since our last. The -ground has bsen 
nther wet for carting out dung, and winter ploughing is for the most part over ; little 
aeed-farrow has as yet been turned over, it being considered rather early for that ope- 
ration. 

Cattle have been for the most part out at pasture previous to the 5th, which has 
proved a considerable saving to the fodder. In some of the winter markets, cattle 
hare experienced a brisk sale. Horses brought very low prices. In the corn market 
there has been little alteration : wheat of the best quality brings only about 80s., and 
btrley sells at the same rate ; eats from 14s. to 15s. ; beans and peaSe from 11s. to 
Ife. per boU. - The golden days of agricultural prosperity have come to a termination : 
-'■habits of luxury or of splendour, on the part of the fanner, must now be dispensed 
*ith. It will afford little matter of regret though the piano-forte should henceforth 
form no part of the farmer’s household furniture, or though the over.fed brace of 
pointers should disappear from the kitchen yard. These are articles which, strictly 
"peaking, belong to the upper classes of society, and when adopted by the mere farmer 
into bis establishment, they have been uniformly looked on, by his more frugal bre- 
thren, as the certain prognostics of sequestration, poinding, and disgrace. While ex- 
frnrsgance may be justly reprobated in any class, we suppose feto would wish to see 
the British farmer exchange the modern broad-cloth vestments, the stuffed saddle* 
tbe polished boots, and gilded spurs, for the hodden gray, the cods of sackcloth, and 
the boot-hose of the last century : an approximation to all this, however, is fast tak- 
ing place, and the shock, which will be first felt by the fanner, will, through him, 
rosch the utmost corner of the land. 

Perthshire , December Uth 1888. 
vol. xi. 5 E 
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COHN MARKETS. 

Edinburgh. 



Haddington. 


Dalkeith. 



England S[ tValcs. 



Quarterly average^ t chick governs Importation. 

Wheat, S9s — l?ye, 20s. 5d._ Barley, j?6a. Sd — 0.-S\ 19». Id.— *** *L 

Pease, 299. Id. 
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19*2/] Re#mier.—Gourts of Exchange, Qc.— Bankrupts. 749 

Cornu qf Exchange, London, Du. 10.— «— Amsterdam, It : 6. Ditto at sight, 
li s 8. Rotterdam, 19 : 7. Antwerp, 12 : 0. Hamburgh, 37 : 9. Altana, 37 : 10. 
Piuis, S days sight, 25 : 85. Bourdeaux, 25 : 85. Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 157. 
Madrid, 37J. Cadiz, 38. Gibraltar, 304. Genoa, 434- Leghorn, 47. Lisbon, 52|. 
Oporto, 524* Rio Janeiro, 46. Dublin, 94 ^ cent. Cork, 9 j cent. 

Price* of JJuiUon, ^ ot— Foreign gold in bars, £>3 u 17 «» 6d. New Doubloons, 
&3«5s. New Dollars, 4s. 9d. Sflver in bars, standard, 4s. 114<L 
Premiums of l ruuroacc.— ^Guernsey or Jersey, 20s .a 2$a » — Cork or Dublin, 20s.ii 25s. 
—Belfast. 20s. a 25s. — Hambro’, 15s. o 20s.— Madeira, 20s a 30s— Jamaica, 40s. 
* 50s. — Greenland, out and home, 5 gs. to 8 gs. 


Weekly Prices qfthe Putfie Funds, from 20th Noo. to 1 1th Dec. 1822. 


3 IP cent, reduo 

3 W cent, consc 
34 V cent. do.. 

4 IP cent. do. 

Ditto New...„ 
India Stock 


Exchequer bills, (£.1000) 

Consols for accoun t 

French 5 IP cents. - f , 


Nov. 20. 

Nov. 27. 

Dec. T. 

Dec. 11. 


2474 


245 

80J 

8oj 


79f 

814 

80| 

— 

— 

m 

92§ 

90j 

91j 

984 

m 

964 

96g 

1024 

KUl 

— 



2584 

2564 

— 

— 

44 pr. 

43 pr. 

28 pr. 

33 pr. 

7 5 pr. 

6 5 pr. 

2 1 pr. 

2 4 pr. 

81| 

81* 

79| 

802 

89 ft. 40c. 

89 fir.— 

8 Gfh 

88 fr. 45 c. 


Alphabetical List of English Bankruptcies, announced between the 20th 
October and the 20th November 1822 ; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Vdcjr, J. CrayVhiD, Essex, cattle-dealer, 
tanrtwtw, w. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant. 
Vjhwrfl, J. Nottingham, iron-founder. 
kioWdce, J. Whitehaven, plumber. 

WneUVw. and J. Wafaal, platen, 
faker, C. Ramsey, Hampshire, fell-monger. 

Way, T. W. Dating-lane, wine-merchant. 

fanatt W. Eyre-street hill, bricklayer. 

fcatti*, J • Forties, v ictualler . 

faflamy, R. Spaxton, Somersetshire, shopkeeper. 

Jdlis, B. Liverpool, grocer. 

flibtt, R. Liverpool, dealer. 

Uackband, O. Gnoasall, Staflbrdshixe, grocer. 
Amman, H. St John’s-street, Clerkenwell, haber- 
Aker. 

banner, A- Bond-court, Walbrook, merchant 
hook*, J. Liverpool, druggist 
hook*, R. Waleat, Somersetshire, brewer. 
bown.J. Fleet-market, grocer, 
hickmaster, J. and WT Old Bond-street, army- 
doOrie n. 7 

^luld^R. Church Stretton, Shropshire, Mack- 

ooper, J. J. Worcester, draper, 
ooper, JL Tutbury, Stafford, miller, 
oilms, W. Crawford-strect, Mary-lc-bone, linen- 
draper. 

■00k, W. Wouldharo, Kent, corn-dealer. 

00k worthy, F. C. Bristol, bookseller. 

'ranage, T. Watling-st near Wellington, grocer, 
'rockett, if. sen. Haddenham, Bucka. 

-'uming, A. Claipes, Worcestershire, djaper. 
>avies W. Sudbury, haberdasher, 
fawson, J. Busy, Lancashire, linen and woollen- 
draper. 

iixon, T. Manchester, Joiner. * 

">oddj W. Orton, Westmoreland, drover. 

Douglas, J. and D. Russell, Fleet-street, drapers, 
hurey, J. Snaith, Yorkshire, coal-merchant 
Eastwood, J. Meltham, Yorkshire, clothier. 
Awards, D. Gloucester, teadeatar. 

-vil, L. Walcot Somersetshire, bill-broker. 
FAirhead* J. Creating, Essex, jobber. 

Kitae, G. Totnas, grocer, 
roster* J. Liverpool, brewer. 


Fox, J. Bath, grocer. 

Gilt W. C. Mdkaham, Wilts, linen-draper. 

Goter, H. Billingsgate, fish -salesman. 

Graham, R. Shorter’a-epurt, Throgmorton-strect, 
stock-broker. 

Graham, J . Dorsetstreet, Salisbury-square, cotton- 
manufacturer. 

Greathead, H .“Stepney Causeway, master-mariner. 
Greathead, J. Snow-lull, auctioneer. 

Gregson, W. Hull, linen-draper. 

Green, J. King’s Norton, Worcestershire, maltster. 
Hales, E. Newark, corn-factor. 

Hall, R.jun. Bury, cotton-manufacturer. 

Harris, F. Lisle-street, dealer. 

Iieneaey, R, Whitecross-street, timber-merchant 
Hesse, G. A. Church-row, Fenchurch-st. broker. 
Hewlett, J. Gloucester, cabinet-maker. 

Healey, M. Manchester, draper. 

HaysL C.and W. F. Blunden, Oxford-street, linen- 
draper. 

Hires, J, Banbury, Oxfordshire, tallow-chandler. 
Hoppe, T. jun. Yorkshire, corn-factor. 

Howse, P. Park-street, Hanover-square, horse- 
dealer. 

Hudson, W. Camberwell, bricklayer. 

Huxley, C- R- Newgate-street, glover. 

James, R. StamfonlBaron, Northampton, veteri- 
nary-surgeon. 

Johnson, B. J. Houndsditch, cabinet-maker. 
Johnson, J. Pontefract, maltster. 

Jones, J. C. Bridgnorth, linen-draper. 

Kewer, J. Little windmill-street, carpenter. 
Kennington, C Glamford Briggs, Lincolnshire, 
draper. 

Kitchen, R. and J. Amery, Liverpool, tailors. 

Lea, T. Liverpool, grocer. 

Lee, J. Upnefeydown, lighterman. 

Ley land, R. Liverpool, soap-builder. 

Lindsay, W. J. W. BathTsUk-mercer. 

Manning, J. Clement’s Inn, money-broker. 

Moore, G. jun. Deptford, timber and coal-mer 
chant 

Newman, J. Upper East Smithficld, skm-sdkr. 
Nooks, W. old City Chambers, wine-merchant 
Parker, T. jun. Wood-street, hosier. 


im gate i fish-s alesman. 
orfeiVcQurt, Throgmorton-strect, 
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Radford, E. High Hoi horn, draper. 

River*, G. JudJ-ttreet, Bruiuwick-cquaic, cobir co- 
maker. 

Robimon, P. Kcrulal, draper. 

Hnbtnwn, W. Great St. Helen's, insurance-broker. 
Rowed, J. Oiieen-st. Finsbury, timber-merchant. 
Sanders, W. Bristol, fish monger. 

Sell, J. High-stTeet, ShadwcJl, cheesemonger. 
Smith, J. Liverpool, IcathcT-eritter. 

Smith, T. Hampton Wick, timber-merchant. 
Stevens, K. Soul bury, Buckinghamshire, fanner. 
Stolvrorthy, E. Whitechapel, cliewcmonger. 


JUguUr, — Birth*' 


£D«c. 


Stubbs, T. CiawfgnLstrcat*. 

Thampaon. M. C.JUag*i . 

Tkorley, J.Charlten-rww, Mirth 
Trickle, E. Nuneaton, mercer. 
Underwood, H. Chettenharte^bniMer. 
Watts, J. Totues, linen-draper. 
Wainwriiht, B. Hereford, wdjiibr . 
Whittle, w. B. Beamhnter, Hnwrt i hlrc , 
Whyte. D. LcsM, ii»Htraper. 

Wilton. E and P- Methky ,Y ocksidnr, 1 
Wfirtams, WV S. Brampton, couch-— — 
Woodward, Jhl. Derby, ssmfeeeja*. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Banebuptcies and Dttidekds, 
November 1822, extracted-from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEaUESTBATlOX?. ' 

Arbockle, Robert, farmer and cattle-dealer, wot- 
mains of Buldoon. nartsh of Klrkinner. 
Bodhwfck & Gowdie, Shaven; George Gowdie 
& Co. Belhaven ; Borthwicks .& Civ Dunbar ; 
agu I Bruce, Borthwick, & Co. Konigvberg, 
Ptustta, co-partners. 

Brown, William, maltster A: grain-dealer. Broom- , 
age maim, nekr Falkirk. 

Davidson, James, hahfetdasher in Edinburgh. 

Hughes de Williaim, caxialcontractots, Linlithgow, 

Hutton, Jtdbert, cattfe-dealer, Wester Babfitk, 
parish of Muck hart. 

Jamieson, Thomas A William; merchants, Ki^k, 
iotUlodi. 

King, George Haly, "merchant in Glasgow. 

li'Callum, Dnncan^ vintner A ftobfer in Ghpgpw. 

Mackemu Aftxartder. grader, Glasgow. 

MKinook, Hew A Co. merchants in Ayr. 

M'Uuftylan, Menander A Co. marchanta in. Glas- 
gow. 

Malcolm, John, gtoear dr bulkier, Glasgow. 

Math boo k Co. merchants in Edinburgh. 

Mutt, Jan, shoe-manulaotarer, ko. Kilmauzs. 


Muller, A. A Co- merrbants in Letth. 

New&U, Walter, merchant in Lundcc. 

Nicol, Andrew, merchant in Aberdeen. 

Rennie, John llill, distiller near AUoa. 

Rhind. William, merchant, Diundithie, 
rtine-hirc. 

Waicn». James, merchant, Thurso. 

Wingate, John k James, men. fcunW and 
turer*, Glasgow. 

DIVIDEED* 

CarswfB, Diraesm, shoemaker A festker-UBthw*. 
in l*ai-4cy ; by Thomas Bishop, kafhcwv 
chant thetc. • 

Etlie, Ja*. merchant, Capar-Flfc ; by tt . 
monti. writer there. 

Foreman, George A Co. merchant'- n» Stsrtwg ; 
Try i .eorge- >aneltic, tmivhaul in CUsjR ** 

Gi)lcf>*. 4 ohm merchant in Glasgow; by V. 
Hrock, merchant there. 

M'N'air. James, merchant A sugar -r« finer, 
gow ; by Alexander Mens, accountant thei 

Smith. the late trtvwre, manufacturer iu Pe>^ , 
10 the Tow n-clerW Other there. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS- 


BIRTHS. 

T8M. March 11. At Mangalore, the Lady of 
LUL-Colqntt Robert M<Dowall, a ton. 

24. At Asseershpr, the Lady of Captain C. J. C. 
Davidson, garrison engineer, a son. 

April 1. At HaaeeeTtl* Lady of Lieut Ramsay, 
8th «. I.asqn. 

17. At Bengal, Mrs A. CL Balfour, a daughter. 

EL At MatuUpattm, the Tarty of Capiafto J. 
OgilYie, of tha -mJwttalHm ITthrerirpent, a son. 
15 . At M adras, the Lady oTCapL Ot^tro, 

•BL At Mad^Tme Lady of Liewt-Col. Liioapd, 
of the native artillery, a daughter. • - ' 

Aug. 31. At Fptf Augusta, Jamaica, thp Lady 
rtf Major Stewart, Slat regiment* a daughter. 

Sepl 13. At Lintcijqk,1rq)and, the Lady of Dr 
Macpherfton, €M regiment, a sou. 

Oct. 3. At Aidgowan* Mrs Houston Stewart, a 
daughter. 

8. At Quebec, the Lady of Captain D, Maekay, 
70th regunaftt a son. < v 

15. At Palls, the L«uly of Thomson Bqnar, Eaq. 
Wf Camden Place, Kent, adiiftghter. 

17. At Madeira, the Lady of Thomas Wallas, 

■* ,*ln stfjames’* Place, London, Viqoountess 
Cranboum, k daughter. 

— AtingVfMd, the Lady of j. A. Grant, Eaq. 
ji daughter.* , 

28. At Cromarty, the Lady of George Macdo- 
nald, Ski. ll JD; a daughter. 1 

— At 10, York Place. Edinburgh, the Lady of 
John Blackwell, Esq. adVoeMe, crtwlCI-aotb,'wbo 
survived but V short t|nae.- ■ 

31. 1-ady Dunbar, of Boath, a mm. 

— At JInidbUTjgh, Mrs W. BuThuiap, Si , Drum- 
mondfV«be,'a son. ‘ 

Nov. 1. In Cadogan Place, London, the Coun* 
ten of Becfive.aabnahdheir. V 
4. At St Andrew^, Atra, Thomson, of Piiotb- 
tham, a son.- •• . . 


Nov. 8. Mrs Ladle, of WmrthiR, a i _ 

9. At Edinburgh, Mrs Maoftowdd, ef fl 

* It At Cheltenham, the Lpdy of the Be*- C, 
Camel* a son. 

— At Auchenhard, the- Lady 

1l!$tNov» House, Rowdorr, ttb ite «f 
Hugh Rose, Ksq. cfGMtette " 

12. At^tewartflcld, IlmUot, ofl 




— At Sentan M rtfcOj Mrs 

— At Parkhill. tt« Lady of 
Esq.nf PaefcMU, asoa. 1 

14. At Altyre, Lady G. CL 

— la Somerset Street. lVuttaafti 
den, the LadyofThtmMardBteadte- 

AX Ae8*rceChope,Mrs JLHwat . 

— Tire Lady of Warn Hation 

ML & * daughter. • 

lb. Ip London, the Lady of ft 
of the Hon. C om p an y's s 

— At Douglas, Me rtf ' 

Muter, of fee Royfl F tiBsm t tetth 

IK. Ihe Countess Biownfow.a ‘ 

20. MrsBxddMon, Coates 

23. NnQIitiple, Vctk Flttk MMA » 
daughter. T * 1 " ** ' ^ 

H. MnJkOagtM, Bo teS be tt . KrtMtefr > 
d a u ghter . ■**. 

tS. At Bemenyie, the Hocv 
holme, tnk 

^ BtE dH te u r gh , the Lady of M te BB— ter - 
vey, of CastthMuyla, a tenicWf; - 

2iL The Lady of JatoWtek * 

d ^?I l Afc‘DuMln-Strcet, 
aoa, a darwbttk. v. 

- MrsTurnbuH, rirtHpi ttttt Ijlldpdup » 
daughter. ’ • 
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M4ARUOE& 

Wtt M«y3UAi Bombay, John Shepherd, Eto. 
lorainander of the Hou. East India Company* 
•hip Berwickshire, to Anne, daughter of Jama* 
Slrvens, Esq. senior Judge of the Courts of Ap- 
wai*nd Circuit for the provinces of Malabar. 
Ang. 3. At Nantes, A. W. Herman, kaq. of the 


Aut. 5. At Nani 
Soots Ureys, to M 
Joekburn. 


A. W. Heyman, kaq. of the 
Cockburn, daughter of Gen. 


Seut 22. At Naples, Baron Lord Wailseourt to 
Hus Lock* only daughter of William Lock, Esq. 

Oct 24. At Carrugenill, Paisley, Ws% Macart- 
ney Boas, Esq. kurgeuu, Leith, to Elizabeth, third 
laughter of John Fisher, Esq. of Carriagehill. 

— At Ardtorinso, Argyllshire, Donald Camp* 
Vm. Bnaehdacha, island ot' Coll, to Jane, daughter 
* the deceased Angus oregorson, .-sq, of Ardto- 
finish. 

ru. At Naira, Lieutenant Lewis D. Mitchell, 
R. N. to Amelia, eldest daughter of the late Hu- 
bert Africaner, Esq. 8herut-»ubbtiUite of Nairn- 
shim 

28. At Loodoq. the Hon Edward Gqre (brother 
of the Wmi oT Arran, and of Lady Isabella Dou* 
gtss of Bipuingak), to Miss Mary Aiuie Douglas, 
itu Royal Highness the Duke of Sunex gave 
away the brideT 

3a. At Norton, In the county of Radnor, John 
Lucy Scudamore, Esq. of Kent Church Park, in 
that county, to Sarah Laura, eldest daughter of 
Mr Harford Jones, BqrL of Uoultibrook. 

— At Dura, Robert Dalgleish, Ksq. younger of 
Scot xctaig, to Mary, only daughter of Alexander 
lbyoe, Kxq. of Hires. 

— At Kirrudale, William Madeod. Esq. surgeon 
iu Dingwall, to Mary, second daughter ot Kenneth 
Mackmbr, Ksq. of lurrisdaic. 

31. At Kensington, Captain David Bae Me wall, 
of the Hou. East India Company's ship Scaksby 
castle, to Charlotte Janetta, only surviving daugh- 
ter of the km James Falconer, Esq. of Bombay. 

Niv. 1. Iu Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, Wm. 
Aitctuson, Esq. younger of Drummore, to Anne, 
second daughter of AteX. Allan, Esq. of Hillside. 

— At Scarborough, Yorkshire, George Swaby, 
K*q. M.D. second son of John Swaby, Esq. of 
PMsant Prospect, St Elizabeth, Jamaica, to Anne, 
eldas daughter of the late John Robertson, Esq. 
of Belmont, in the same parish, Jamaica. 

i. A4Edin burgh, George Forbes, Esq. of Spring- 
hill, Aberdeenshire, to Vv hilhelmina, daughter of 
thekte Captain Jams* Walker, of the Hou. East 
Inna Company’s servica 
— At Brechin, William Perrier, Esq. late of 
Grenada, to.Mus Buck. 

— At Hawick, Thomas Grieve, Esq. of Skelf- 
bi|L to Mmsoq M. Dickson, youngest daughter of 
Archibald Dickson, Esq. of Housebyrcs. 

A 4* Arbroath, the itev. Mr Thomas Doig, to 
Aim, youngest daughter of the deceased John 
Anderson, Esq. late Provost of Arbroath. 

6* At ^dinbqrgtv John Williams, Esq. of the 
Hqn. East India company's civil service, to Sophia, 
d *«fhter of the late Dr William Roxburgh, also 
ofjfbf HapourMdc £•* India Company’s secvicu. 

9- At St Andrew’s, Major P. Dunbar, of the Hon. 
“F East India Company’* service, to Jessy, daugh- 
ter ofthe Rev. William Leslie, of Lalnageith, 
of Moray « 

UL At Leith* James Scarth, Esq. merchant, 
MMh, to Eliza, daughter of John Dudgeon, Esq. 

16. At G jUgoy, Jamai Anderson JEsq. solicitor, 
Edmbuigh, to Margaret, eldest daughter of Mr 
Robert Rowand, Hmchesonton. 
lb. At Montrose, Alexander Melville, M.D. sur- 


Nov. 15. At AzbeoMh, Du Lousda, Keep of Spring- 
field, Town Clerk of Arbroath, to Anne Forbes, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. George Gleg, mi- 
nister of the gospel there. 

— The Rev. David Barker, Newontle-under- 
Lyne, to Jean, eldest daughter of the late Mr Da- 
vid Davidson, merchant, Glasgow. 

— At Kier-stroeL Edinburgh, tha Rev. James 
Mitchell, to Jessie, youngest daughter of the late 
Mr William Kiwiaird, cncmist, Edinburgh. 

. m At Daibeth Cottage, Mr Robert Black, mer- 
chant, to harsh, youngest daughter of George 
Park, Esq. of Water Side. 

Lately, At Aclundarroch, iu Argyleshire, Major 
George Germaine Cochrane, halt pay 37th regi- 
ment, to Sunn, eldest daughter of tub Rev. 
ttaWM’CoU, • 


te ^ ? , Atngcst (teiyf dc r of Mr Alexander 

~ AtEdioburgh, Mr John Crolcy, surgeon, late 
in the Canadian North West Company’s service, 
Helen, eldest daughter of Mr John Men, sur- 

Mr John Gilchrist, to Jane, 
vWajr daughter of t he late Alexander Muirhcad, 
ftesGv UahJwn, Stirlingshire, 
i a -—At Aberdeen, Chaa. Macdonald, Esq. Huntly, 
<o Mbs Helen Hunter, Union Street, Aberdeen. 


1822. June 28. At Bombay, John Ahres Ingib, of 
the Hon. East India Company’s Military Estab- 
lishment, and second son of George lnglu. Esq. 
of Kingsmills. 

July 8. At Calcutta, the Right Rev, Thomas 
Fans haw Middleton. D-D. Lord Bishop of that 
Presidency, after a short but severe illness. 

Aug. -0. At sea, off St Helena, on his return 
from Java to Europe, for the recovery of his 
health, John, ton of the late John Mackenzie, JSbq. 
Kinerslg, Row-shire. 

Sept. o. At Kingston, Jamaica, the Rev. James 
Steele, of the Presbyterian church, aged 

18. In Kingston, Jamaica, James.Modat, Esq. of 
the house orJames Moffat and Co. of Glasgow. 

21. On Providence Estate, island of Jamaica, 
Thomas Jones, Esq. after throe days illness. 

22. At New Orleans, Mr Tboa, Bogle, merchant, 

formerly of Glasgow. ./ 

3(1. At qe*, off the Cape de Verde islands, on his 
pbrnageftom Bahia to Hamburgh, Mr John Skeen, 
merchant in Leith, son of Mr Skspn, 

ship-owner there, • 

Oct. 10. Mrs Agnes Beck, of Qreya^y, ggwljo* 
years, ishe Bveain the same house m which she 
was married, and within fifty yards of where she 
was barn, until she died. 

13. At Fillrigh, Devonshire, aged 78, the Rev. 
John Burges Jutrelake. This gentleman, when 
an Infant, was saved by his nurse-maid Jumping 
out of the window with him in her aims, when 
his father, mother, and two brothers, were de- 
stroyed by fire at South Molton, Jan. 30. 1720. 

— At Venice, M. Canova, the celebrated sculptor. 

14. At Culblair, Cohn Shaw, Esq. an acting De- 
puty Lieutenant, and one of the obtest Ma g i st r ates 
of the county of invernew. 

18. In Great Corea Street, London, on his way 
from Scotland to Geneva, Dr Alexander Marcel. 

— At Carlisle, aged 71, the Lady of Sir J. D. A. 
Gilpin. Knt one of the Aldermen of Carlisle, and 
abler to Sir El Irving, part. of Robeill Tower- 
At Edinburgh, Mrs Elisabeth Henderson, 
many years matron of the Charity Workhouse of 
this city. Among other legacies, she has left one 
of Jt\ 3o to that Institution. 

21. At Exeter, in the 66th year of bis age, Tho- 
mas Caird, Esq. 43 yean, a surgeon la the Royal 
Navy, and a native of Montrose. 

— in Dublin, aged 24, Lady Ann Jocelyn, only 
lister of the Earl of Roden. 

22. At hb house, Walthamstow, Essex, George 
Ballantyne, Esq. 

— At Southfod, Mrs Stenbouse, senior, in the 
80th year of her age. 

23. At No. 33, Gilmore Place, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Margaret Lisle, aged 83. 

— At Hardwick, Shropshire, Sir John Kyuastou 
Powell, Bart who represented that county in Par- 
liament 40 years, leaving no issue; hb title and 
estates devolve to hb only brother, the Rev. E. 


Cleat, Esq. 


— At her house , Edinburgh, Lady Gordon, re- 
lict of the late Sir John Gordon, of Earbton, Bart. 

28. At Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Chalmers, relict of 
the late David Darling, Esq. Assistant-Surgeon, 
Hon. East India Company’s service, Rungpere. 

„ — At Dunbar, Alexander Johnston, JEiq. for 
many jeers surgeon In that place. 

— fit Kincardine Lodge, M re Gordon of Kin- 
cardine. 
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Megietcr.— Deaths. 


£Dee. 1088 . 


MM. Oct 8a AtHallwdL near Bolton, at the 
advanced age of 108 year*, Mn Ann Macdonald. 

— At Shandwick Place, Edinburgh, Mn Anne 
B win ton, widow of Licut-CoL Robert Swinton. 

— At liondon, Aaher Uoklsmu'% Eaq. aged 71. 
31. At Crieff, Captain R. Macdonald, late of the 
19th regimeut of foot 

— At the Manse of Biggar, the Rev. William 
Watson, in the 73d year of his age, and 35th Of 
his ministry. 

— At bis house in Orosvenor Place, Bath, after 
a long and painful illness, Rear-Admiral Puget, 
Companion of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath. 

— At 10, York Place, Edinburgh, Mn Rachel 
Hay, spouse of John Blackwell, advocate. 
She Was youngest daughter of James Hay of Bel- 
ton, son of Lord David Hay, and of Dorothea 
Hay, sister of the late Marquis of Tweeddale. 

Nov. I. At Kirkaldy, aged 88, Mn Douglas, sen. 
relict of John Douglas or Pinkerton. 

— At Hamilton, Robert Burns, Esq. of West- 

S Bothwell, in the G5th year of his age, after a 
illness, which he bore with great fortitude 
vsignation. — This gentleman was the fourth 
pupil ofthe celebrated Mr Braidwood, of the Edin- 
burgh Deaf and Dumb Institution, where, at an 
early period of life, he made such astonishing pro* 
' fidency, that he felt but comparatively little in- 
convenience from the want of nearing, being na- 
turally a genius of quick perception. So sensible 
was the deceased of the advantage he derived from 
the Deaf and Dumb Institution at Edinburgh, 
that he left £.100 to be applied for its support. 

S. At Chelsea, Patrick lhitenon, Esq. late sur- 
geon of the 15th regiment of light dragoons. 

— At Edinburgh, James M'Kinnon Campbell, 
EamofOmudg. 

3. At Mary Place, Stockbridge, Edinburgh, 
Alexander Mitchell, senior. Esq. 

— At Clifton, Bristol, in the 55th *year of his 
aget Uohn Ormsby Vandeleur, of the county of 
Limerick, late Colonel in the army, and LieuL- 
Colone) of the 5th dragoon guards. He was ne- 
phew of the late Earl or Longford, and of the pre- 
sent Admiral the Hon. Sir Tho*. Paktnham, Bart. 

— AX Sandford Hall, Shropshire, Thomas Hugh 
Sandford. Esq. of Sandford. 

4 At Taln. Miss Isabella D. F. Balfour, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. Geo. Balfour, minister 
of Taitoat, Rossehire. 

— At St Andrew's, Mrs Tullideph, relict of John 
TulUdeph, Esq. of Kilraux. 

— At Daugh, Mrs Anne Gordon, relict of the 
tate George Davidson, Esq. Huntly , aged 09 years. 
5. At Inverness, Wm. Macintosh, Ksq. of Geddcs. 

6. At Cork, William Augustus Kcllett, Esq. 

— At Paris, M. Bertholet, the celebrated che- 
mist. 

7. At Ruthven Manse, the Rev. Patrick M‘La- 
ren, minister of that pariah. 

— At St Mary’s Isle, after an inflammatory ill- 
ness of nearly three weeks duration, James Wed- 
dnrtwurcij Esq, his Misty's Solicitor-General for 

—At Ardmore, Dumbartonshire, Colin M 'Lach- 
lan. Esq. merchant in Glasgow. 

8. At Glasgow, MargaretM'Kinlay, relict of the 
demand Mr Darin Beggs, aged 99 years and some 
months. 

— la Charles Street, Edinburgh. Mn Anno 
Traill, relict of James Traill, Eaq. of Westovew 
— At KeneWeU, Mn Jean Lockart, widow of 
William Bertram, Esq. of Nisbet. 

ik At Pitfour Houieb FUhhire, Mrs! Lucy Hay, 
widow of Patrick Moncrieff, of Reidie, Esq. 

— In Alhany-Street, Edinburgh, Mn Warrand. 
10. At Aberdeen, in the 71th year of his age, 
Patrick Copland, &L.D. Professor of Natural Phi- 

losophy in the Marischal College and University. 
In which ha has taught with great reputation and 
suc ces s, for upwards of fifty yean. 

— At Leith, George Gilloa, aged 26, second qoo 
of the late John Gilton, shipmaster, Leith. 

— At Bankfoot, Miss Hay, only surviving daugh- 
ter of the deceased James Hay, Esq. Of Pitfour. 

1 1. In Portland Street near Port Eglinton, die 

Rev. John Leech, (formerly of Largs) teacher of 

Hebrew and Lecturer on Sacred Criticism, in 

Glasgow, in the 58th year of hh age. 


Nov. 11. At Lebanon, new Cumt, Fife Mr Aka. 
Biowrt, l an d su rveyor, at the advanced age of ttl 

If. At Aberdeen, after twelve months Baa 
John Brine, M.D. of Tetemnouih, Devon* ad 
late of Cavendish Square, London. 

— At Kirkaldy, Mn Raid, rafiet of the Rev. 
James Reid, some time minister of the perish of 
Kinglassie, Fifeshire. 

— At his house in Sloane Street, In u rin g. hi Ms 
8td year, the Ridit Han. William, Lord Goat, 
ley, Baron Markinfldd, in the county of York. 
Lord HigtaSteward of Guildford, Ootaul of the 
1st Royal Survey militia, F.S.A. tae. Hie Load, 
ship is succeeded in his tides ind rfates by Flet- 
cher Norton, Esq. the ddest son of the late Hob. 
Fletcher Norton, senior Baton of ha lh' ^ 
Court of Exchequer in Scotland, who waa s 
brother to the late Lord. 

13. At Leicester, Mn Bhset, xefict of 1 
sary-General Robert BhseL 

— J. S. Rainier, Bsq. Rear-Admiral of the Star 

— At Barachny, William Hamilton, Esq. Mr 
Hamilton was the last representative of the an- 
cient House of Monkland. 

14. Dr James Cassek, physician in Lasuasler. 
eldest son of the late Andrew Ctariq Esq. Leith. 

15. At Paris, Madame the Marehkmeas de VS 
lette, the adopted daughter of Voltaire, who aas 
called by him the “ beautiful and good.* 

'—At Paris, Madame the Countess de Paw- 
gaux, of the fsmily of Macdonald. The Manhd 
Duke of Tarentum never quitted her duragds 
three weeks which her Ulnera lasted. 

— At Paisley, Captain Alexander M'DoagxB, ef 
the Renfrew militia, late Major in the 7*1 reft- 


— At Glasgow, Mn Stirling, relict of the tat* 
John Stirffng, Esq. 

— At London, Mr John Debrett, formerly an 
eminent bookseller in Piccadilly, and editor <x 8* 
works entitled “ Debrett** Peerage and Baraaet- 
age.* 

18. In Edinburgh, at the great age of 105 year* 
Mn Agnes Anderson, relict of the late Mt Gauge 
Mackenzie of Stockbridge. Few penont hate en- 
joyed such a length of happy days in this world, 
and few have been so well prep ar e d for midvtag 
an everduring inheritance in Heaven, than tn 
amiable and excellent ~ *' * " **“ 



up here, aft well as 
rations. In 1745, i 

the Preteridor at Hdyroqd House, she 
with a mus .et hall fired from the CtaBk 
carrying her eldest son, who bore her head 
gravo, and who iajiow one of our nldsta. m 
may add, most intelligent and respected eftfc 

2a Suddenly, at Dunbar House, Mr Jot 
four, eldest son of James Balfour, 
tirighame. 

— At Edrom Manse, Berwickshire, sal 
the Rev. John Hattie, minister of that pal 
the 60th year of his age. 

21. At Stranraer, Mr Thomas BftM, mas 
aged 82 years. 

Lately, Captain Gco-ge Johnston, of Ora 
He cross e d the Allan: i - no leas than 172 
and that not merely without ones bring 
or captured, but also without havi n g 
casualty of any kind, so as to have < 
loss to the underwriters on the ships 



— At Aonachan, Lochaber, Mr WHfiam 
tyre, late tacksman of Dniimfour, aged 101 
He exhibited, in manner and tanguagaw a ‘ 


feuds of the last century, 
stalker, and killed his roe at the age of pfcraty. Hb 
mind retained its vigour to the taaL Hta vatata 

were conveyed to the grave by a number ef ta 

dan, of which there was present of hta earn # 

seen* lan ts, a number more than aoMdeat hr Rat 

purpose. 

— At Bath, Sir Henry White, E.CJ. 
neral in the Bengal army. 
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(1) The entire Parish of St Nicholas, Aberdeen, contains i'M84 fchnlitants ; and, adjoining to this 
Parish, northward, is the Parish of Old Machar, (containing tlie b»C5ty of Aberdeen.) the population 
of which Parish lieing 18,312, produces a total of 44,796 jiorsow resident in Aberdeen. (2) Banchory 
Parish is mostly in the Shire of Kincardine, and entered accordingly. (3) Drumoak Parish is partly in 
the Shire of Kincardine. The entire Parish contains 756 inhabitants. (4) The entire parish of New- 
Machar contains 1 133 inhabitants. Straloch- Lands arc rated in the Cess-books, and pay Land-tax in the 
County of Banff. The increase of population in this Parish is ascribed to the subdivision of land. 
(5) In the Parish of Old-Machar are contained the principal additions which have, of late years, been 
inarte to the City or Burgh of Aberdeen. It contains likewise several extensive cotton and other manu- 
factories, some of which nave been increased since 1811 ; and also to the City of Old Aberdeen, the po- 
pulation of which is 1483. The present enumeration contains twenty two males and four females now 
m Jail ; thirty-four males and eight females in the House of Correction; and thirty-seven males and 
forty -seven females in two Lunatic /Asylums, all situate in this Parish. (6) The increase of population 
in the parish of New hills arises from the extension of stone quarries, and of paper and other manufac- 
tories connected with those of the City of Aberdeen. (7) Cabrach Parish is mostly in the Shire of Banff 
tt»e church is situate in Aberdeenshire. (8) One male in Clatt Parish upwards of 100 years of age. 
(9) The prosperity of agriculture, before the late depression, is mentioned as a cause of the increased 
I population of the Parish of Lochell-Cushnie. (10) The population of the Parish of Tough has been 
I •ucreased by the settlement of families on Crofts, or Pendicles of Farms. 
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SHIRE OF ABERDEEN — continued. 


OCCUPATIONS: I PERSONS: 


PARISH , TOWNSHIP, 


XTRA-PAROCHIAL PLACE. 


i 5 1 If 

o 5 g g a 

Z.A A 5 * fe I 

sg s .a cS’g 

£*2 £|°.-g£§ 

Si iPSIll 


1 111 

« £ a &. 


GARIOCH District— continued. 


ttnnay - 
in lore 
p 

ddrum, Old 
taymusk 


(1) Parish 
f Burgh 
\ & Parish 
Parish 
(.1) Parish 
Parish 
(4) Parish 
Parish 
Parish 


395 745 
2S5 411 
979 1772 
435 867 
.717 C7« 
28(1 567 


KINCARDINE-O’NEIL District 
borne and Glentaner (5) Paris! 


borne and Glentaner (5) Parish 
■fe - . - Parish, 

larmar - Parish' f 

and Crathie - - Parish \ 

pnr ... Parish 

Hf ... Parish 

Kbt ... Parish 

tlmmuik, Tullich,& Glencaim, Parish 
taudme-O’Neil - Parish 

ajpe-Coldstone Parish 

jptphanan Parish 

■tear ... Parish 

rviand and Migvic • Parish 


STRATHBOGIE District. 

’rirncy, part of - (6) Parish 

fcumhlade Parish 

taguc ... Parish 

hrtly, part of - - (7) Parish 

dart, part of - (8) Parish 

hmtley - - Town A- Parish! 


301 3 10 

4?2 3 -4 


318.7] 21) 80 


r>\ 611 340 1061 

163* 716 790 1606 


5; 331 370 701 

3 513 517 1030 

99 1042 1181 2223 

130 840 953 1795 

36 415 443 8.58 

23 366 367 737 

19 445 455 900 

2[ 470 491 961 


752 6963 7300 11,523 


850 933 

446] 425 


443] 44.5 


335 4101 5024 9425 


TURREFF District. 


MDm 

ing-Edwant 

ilonquhitter 

rnxreff 


(9) 

Parish 

313 

(9) 

Parish 

626 

(9) 

Parish 

40.5 

Parish 

424 

f Town & 

232 

X 

Parish 

298 



2,298 


7 1181 1521 300-2 

58 852 970 1822 

— 887 1031 1918 

75 389 533 922 

32 721 763 1481 

178 5081 5605 10,686 


II) Land, heretofore uncultivated, has been improved, in the Parish of Kemnay. which has paused 
an increase of population. The same remark applies to Old Meldrum. (2) The enure Parwh of hin- 
tore contains ia57 inhabitants. One female in this Parish upwards of 100 years of age. (3) One female 
>n Oyne Parish upwards of lOOyears of age. A quarry has been ojiened in this Parish, l-l) One male 


m oyne Parish upwards of 100 years of age. A quarry has been openeo m mu ransn. yi, 
m Aboyne Parish upwards of 100 years of aga. (5) Caimey Parish is partly in the Shire of Banff. The 
entire Parish contains 18.54 inhabitants. (6) Gartley Parish is partly in the Shire of Banff. The entire 
Parish contains 979 inhabitants. (7) Glass Parish extends into the Shire of Banff, but the whole popu- 


lation is here entered. (8) One male in King- Ed ward Parish upwards of 100 years of age. The sub- 
division of farms is mentioned as a cause of the increase of population in this Parish ; also ln Auehteriess 
and Fyvie Parishes. (9) The entire Parish of TurTelF contains 2406 inhabitants. The increase is partly 
attributable to the peace, several persons who were in the Army and Navy being settled at Turreff. 
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SHIRE OF ABERDEEN?-— •continued* 


SUMMARY 

OF HOUSES, FAMILIES, AND PERSONS, IN THE SHIRE OF ABERDEEN. 


FEMALES. 


Abstract of Returns under the Population Act , 1 Geo. IV. c. 91 - 


District 

of 

ABERDEEN 

ALFORD 

[DEER 

[ELLON 

GARIOCH 

KINCARDINE-O’NEIL 

STRATHBOGIE 

TURREFF I 


MALES. 


The Total Number of Persons in the Shire of Aberdeen was 155,587 : and the Number of 
whose ages were returned was 148,841 : whence it appears, that the Ages of one twenty-fourth part* 
the Persons therein enumerated, have not been obtained in compliance with the quest on to that 

The Total Number of Enumeration Returns received from the Shire of Aberdeen was ^ j 
which did not contain any answer to the question concerning Ages, and is thus raarioi l-fr ' : * 1 
Proportion of the Returns of Ages were somewhat deficient, or redundant— or incorrect in the re*** 11 - 1 1 
Numbers of Males and Females 


Google 


Total of MALES 


District 


Total of FEMALES . . 


ABERDEEN 

ALFORD 

DEER 

ELLON 

GARIOCH 

KINCARDINE-O’NEIL- 

STRATHBOGIE 

TURREFF 














Abftrtpt of Returns mder ike Population Act, l Geo. IV. c. 94. 


&inr* of &rgpll, 


OCCUPATIONS: PERSONS 



hitanf ArdnaTTlurc}mn 1>arish is part]? in the Shire of Inverness. The entire Parish contains 5422 inha- 
(2) Kilmallie Parish is mostly in the Shire of Inverness. The entire Parish contains 5527 
JJJSJ apparent decrease of population results from the removal of persons occupied in 
villa V i Caledonian ('anal in 1811. («>) One male in Glasry Parish upwards of 100 years of age. The 

uage of Loch-Gilp-Hcad has greatly increased, in consequence of the Crinan C anal. (1) One male and 
we lemalc m Bowmore Parish, upwards of 100 years of age. (5) The Crinan Canal passes through the 
suhrfi •• Knapdale. (6) The entire Parish of Campbeltown contains 9010 inhabitants, (f) The 

(rf _v“ v l s, P n °f a large farm has increased the population or the Parish of Kilbcrry ; as has the improved 
«teof the herring-fishery in the Parish of Kilcalmouell. 
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SHIRE OF ARGYLL— continued. 



HOUSES 


OCCUPATIONS 


PARISH. TOWNSHIP. 


EXTIIA-PAROCHIAL PLACE' 


LORN District 


Parish 

Parish 

Parish 

Parish 

Parish 

Parish 

Parish 

Parish 

Parish 

Parish 

Parish 

Parish 

Parish 


rdchattan 

lafamch - 

lenorchy 

ilbrandon 

;ilbride - 

jlchattan 

[ilchrenan 

dlmelford 

[ilmore 

lilninver 

■isinorc - 

Iuckairn 


MULL District 


Ml 

rifinichen and Kilvickeon 
Lilninian and Kilmorc 
lorvern 


Parish 

Parish 

Parish 


mall Isles, part of, Parish : (2) 
Canna (-+) 

Muck (-fr) 

Rum ( -H 

[*iry, Eastern District, (1) 
riry , Western District, ( 1 ) 
foroeay - 


Island { 
Parish 
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SHIRE OF ARGYLL — continued. 


SUMMARY 


OF HOUSES; FAMILIES; AND PERSONS, IN THE SHIRE OF ARGYLL. 




The Total Number of Persons in the Shire of Argyll was 97,316; and the Number of Persons whose 
Ages were returned was 96,075 : whence it appears, 'that the Ages of one seventy-ninth part of the 
Persons therein enumerated have not been obtained in compliance with the question to that effect. 


The Total Number of Enumeration Returns received from the Shire of Argyll was 56, three of which 
not contain any answer to the question concerning Ages, and are thus marked (-§■): a small pro- 
portion of the Returns of Ages were somewhat deficient, or redundant — or incorrect in the respective 
Numbers of Males and Females. 
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Abstract of Returns under the Population Act, 1 Geo. IF. c. 94 # 



Jj'inrt of 9j>r. 


750.1 


(1) The increase of population in the Parish of Colmonell is accounted for by the goodne* f 
roads, which has produced a great improvement in cultivation of the lands. (?) A cocswaabtf u**®* 
of the cotton manufactory has taken place at Girvan. (5) The practice of feuing small 
has increased the population in Kirkmidiael Parish. (4) One female in Mavbolc PanJi upw^d» ® ^ 
years of age. The increase of trade has been considerable in this Parish, (a) Saltcoats (Sea-port levs 
is partly in the Parish of Ardromui, partly in Stevens ton. (6) Beith Parish is partly in 
Tlie entire Parish contains 417? inhabitants. (7) Dunlop Parish is partly in Renfrewshire. 

Parish contains 1097 inhabitants. <h) There has been an increase of trade, and improvement in 
I culture, in the Ptui&h of Fenwick. (9) An influx of strangers settled in the Parish of Kflbrukv * 
entire Parish of Largs contains 2479 inhabitants. (11) The entire Parish of Loudoun cental® 
inhabitants. (12) The entire Parish of btewarton contains 3C36 inhabitants. 


Googl 


PARISH, TOWNSHIP, 

OR 

EXTRA-PAROCHIAL PLACE. 


CARRICK District. 


CUNNINGHAME District 

irdrosaan • - (5) 

leith, part of - (6) 


>uiuop, part of - (7) 

*enwtck . (8) Pariah 

rvine - - Burgh & Parish 

uibirnic - - Pariah 

Cilbride, West - - (9) Parish 

lilmamock - Town Ac Pariah 

(ilmaurs - - Pariah 

Cil winning - - Parish 

-arm Parish : (10) 

Town and Suburbs 

Fairlie, &c. - - Village 

Loudoun Parish: (11) 

Darvel - - Village 

Landward-Part 

New Milns - - Town 

;teven*ton - - (5) Parish 

stewarton Parish : (1?) 

Country 
Suburbs - 


lallantrac 

larr 

'olmoncll 
hrilly - 
Jirvan 
iirkraichael 
tirkoswald 
ifaybole - 
itraitun • 


- Parish 

- Parish 

- (1) Parish 

Parish 

- (2) Parish 

- (5) Parish 

- Parish 

- (4) Parish 




















Abstract of Returns under the Population Act, 1 Geo . IV . e . 04. 



' (1) The Collieries in the Parish ofCoylton have increased since 1811. (2) A large farm has been 
subdivided in the Parish of Dalrymple. ( 3 ) The formation of a Harbour at Troon, and Railways, have 
much increased the population in the Parish of Dundonald. (4) The influx and settlement of strangers 
(Irishmen) is notieedin the Schedule returned from Monkton, and in many others from the Kyle Dis- 
trict of Ayrshire. (5) Ironworks have l*>en abandoned in the Parish of Muirkirk. ( C> Extension of the 
Collieries, and of trade in general, has taken place at Newton-ujion-AjT. (7) The Parish of SL Quivox 
has been enlarged, at the cx pence of the Parish of Newton. (8) The Parish of Riecarton has been 
enlarge i, by a Decree of the Court of Session. 


SUMMARY 


OP HOUSES, FAMILIES, AND PERSONS, IN THE SHIRE OF ARGYLL. 
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SHIRE OF AYR — continued. 


AGES OF PERSONS. 


MALES. 


District 


CARRICK 

CUNNINGHAME 
KYLE 




Total of MALES 


FEMALES. 


Urulei 


District 


CARRICK 

CUNNINGHAME 
KYLE 


The Total Number of Persons in the Shire of Ayr was 127,299; and the N umber of Pmca 
Ages were returned was 126>95S: whence it appears, that the Ages of nearly all the Fav»* 
enumerated have been obtained in compliance with the question to that effect. 

The Total Number of Enumeration Returns received from the Shire of Ayr was 51, every 
which contained an answer to the question concerning Ages. A small proportion of AneRnurw 
were soraewlmt deficient, or redundant — or incorrect in the respective Numbers of Maie* mute 


OCCUPATIONS; 


HOUSES 


PARISH, TOWNSHIP; 


EXT RA-FAROCHI A L PLACE 


- Parish 
Parish 

Burch Ac Parish 

• (1) Parish 

- (2) Parish 

- Parish 

• Parish 

- (3) Parish 


[Boharm, part of 

Hotriphnie 

Boyndie 

Cabrach, part of 


(1) Bellie Parish is mostly in the Shire of Elgin. The entire P« 
(?) Boharm Parish is partly in the Shire of Elgin. The entire Pi 
(3) Cabrach Parish is partly in the Shire of Aberdeen ( Alford District) 
inhabitants. Moss fuel is plentiful in this Pariah. 
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SIIIRE OF BAN F F — continued. 


OCCUPATIONS: 


PARISH, TOWNSIfir, 


F.XTRA-PAROCHIAL PLACE. 


=. 3 

p 2 * *-* 
C o W 5oy 

Iss hi 


timey, part of 

- (1) 

Parish 

11 

11 

— 


7 

4 

149 

201 

59 

32 

71 

lullen - 

(2) Burgh Sc Parish 

320 

352 

18 

.3 

2 

677 

773 

24.52 

Ver, Old, part of - (5) 

Parish 

118 

119 

— 


74 

39 

6 

228 

254 

482 

Infold - 

. 

Parish 

169 

169 

— 

n 

159 

10 

— 

326 

567 

693 

Fergus, SL 

- (d) 

Parish 

311 

331 

2 

12 

197 

94 

40 

600 

7 >6 

1356 

payee - 

torglen - 


Parish 

Parish 

613 

157 

733 

159 

5 

5 1 

515 

82 

215 

15 

305 

62 

1180 

339 

1765 

411 

3245 

7)i 

tonrfe - 


Parish 

679 

838 

7 

ii 

273 

530 

33 

1723 

1993 

3716 

iartly, part of 

- - (5) 

Parish 

91 

94 

2 

5 

61 

29 

•1 

219 

226 

445 

■n 

- (6) 

Parish 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'.nmoe - 

- (7) 

Parish 

529 

329 

— 

8 

173 

33 

123 

700 

776 

148; 

inrmven, part of (-+) (8) 

Parish 

488 

500 

2 

15 

260 

175 

65 

1052 

1301 

2353 

arerkeithny 

Wth 


l*arish 

112 

112 

1 

7i 

61 

24 

24 

299 

278 

377 

- (9) 

Parish 

854 

1037 

13 

15 

278 

316 

443 

1743 

218.5 

5926 

ttdtnichael 

(-f) 

Parish 

320 

337 

7 

8 

182 

56 

99 

733 

837 

1570 

Hamoch 

- (10) 

Parish 

499 

512 

1 

3 

220 

76 

216 

1028 

1182 

2210 

fcrtfach • 

- (10) 

Parish 

432 

417 

11 

19 

502 

49 

96 

1014' 

1050 

2044 

Jrdiquhlll 

Parish 

122 

124 

3 

6 

67 

23 

34 

22S 

278 

506 

datfiven - 

_ 

Parish 

1118 

1169 

20 

24 

401 

303 

465 

2510 

2854 

5.564 

Rothiemay 

. 

Parish 

255 

253 

1 

2 

174 

19 

60 

526 

628 

1154 

stnloch-Lands 

- (11) 

— 

— 


— 

— 


*j 






TOTALS • • • • 

8971 

9885 

120 

210 

4156 

2959 

2796 

20,195 

25,368 

,13,561 


(1) Caimey Parish is mostly in the District of Strathbogie, Shire of Aberdeen. The entire Parish 
contains 1854 inhabitants. (2) The increase of population at Cullen is preallv attributable to the 
fishery: FUhcrmcn’s families are placed in the second column of Occupation*. (3) OkLDeer Parish is 
niostlv in the Shire of Aberdeen (Alford District) The entire Parish contains 1841 inhabitants. (1) St 
Fergus is locally situate on the east coast of Aberdeenshire, but the whole w entered m the Shire of 
Han If. (5) Gartly Parish is mostly in Aberdeenshire (Stralhbogic District.) I lie entire Parish contains 
079 inhabitants. (6) Glass Parish is partly in Aberdeenshire. (Strathbogie District.) where the whole is 
entered. (7) In the Parish of Grange, farms have increased in extent, and the population is somewhat 
diminished. (8) Invcraven Parish extends into the Shire of Elgin. The entire Parish contains 2481 
inhabitants. (9) The village of Fife- Keith has been built since 1811. (10) In the Parish of Marnoch. 
the village of Abercherder has greatly increased since 1S11 ; and there is a new village in thePamh of 
Mortlach. (11) For Straloch-Laiuls, see New-Macliar Parish, Aberdcemlure (District of Aberdeen.) 



males... 

nexALEs 


The Total Numlier of Persons in the Shire of Banff was 4 . 1 , 561 ; and the Number of Persons whose 
Ages were returned was .79,598 : whence it appears, that the Ages of nearly one-eleventh part of the 
Pmons therein enumerated have not been obtained in compliance with the question to that effect. 

The Total Number of Enumeration Returns received from the Shire of Banff was 27, two of which 
did not contain any answer to the question concerning Ages, and are thus marked (-)-): a small pro- 
portion of the Returns of Ages were somewhat deficient, or redundant— or incorrect in the respective 
Numbers of Males and Females. 
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Abstract of Returns under the Population Act , l Geo. IT. #. 04. 


&fctre oC 23erUurfe. 


OCCUPATIONS: 


PARISH, TOWNSHIP, 


EXTRA-PAROCHIAL PLACE. 


ibbey, SL Bathans 
Lytaa - - - (5) 

Junkie and Preston 
’hannelkirk 

’hiinside - - (1) 

’ockburnspath - 
oldingham 
oldstream 
ranshaws 

)unse - - - (?) 

£arUtown - - (3) 

vedes - 

Sdrom - 

Syemouth 
- 

'oulden - 

Jordon - - - (4) 

ireenlaw 

■fume - 

dutton - 

July kirk - 

Jingtnu ... 
sutler - - Burgh and 

Jiverock, or Leveret-Law (5) 
>egerwood - - (4) 

jnigformacus - 
dertoun - 

kfordington 
Ven thorn 

Jklhamstocks, part of - (6) 
‘olwarth 

ititehell - - - (7) 

swinton - 

Ahitsome 

iVestruther 



41 


336( 311] 1 

143 771 


c 





iwinton ... Parish 18H 211 — 4 98 41 7*9 464 ■ 

Ahitaome - - Parish 119 126 — — 100 19 7j| 31.5 ^ 

Aestruther - - Parish 157 175 1 9 119 26 5»W 442 4 3 ^ 

5805 7165 42 276 3354 19*3 UWlJ L3£7« IT.kPj 

J I 1 1 

(1) Arable land has been converted into pasture in the Parish of Chimside, in the Parish ol Cnr 
shaws, and in the Parish of Longformaeus. (2) One female in Dunse Parish upwards of 100 yang 
age. Marsh land has been drained, anti brought into cultivation, which has tended to increwe 
and population. (5) Weav mg has been introduced, and flourishes in the v llluge of Earfctown. 
improvement of agriculture having thrown small farms together, has caused a diminution of popaMnyw 
at (Jordon ; also in Legerwood Parish. (5) Laverock-Law is a pendicle of the I*arish of Aytoo : 
so. the population of that Parish becomes 1520 persons. ( 6 ) Oldhamstocks lhmsh u mostly tn a* » 
of Haddington. The entire Parish contains 72o inhabitants. (7) Stitchell I’ansh is parti v m the 
of Roxburgh, where the whole is entered ; it is united with the Parish of Hume in Berwickshire. 


MALES 
FEMALES • 


AGES OF PERSONS. 


Under 

5 

10 

15 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

| 100 

& 

5 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

up- 


10 

15 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

SO 

90 

100 

ffiais. 

2351 

2173 



1955 

1747 

*2406 

1714 

1374] 

920 

789 

418 

100 

9 

11 

h 

2271 

2141 

|l765jl800 

3065 

2048 

1526 

1188 

9S9 

481 

121 


The Total Number of Persons in the Shire of Berwick was 35,383 ; and the Number o f 
Ages were returned was 33,365 : whence it appears, that the Age* of nearly all the WW 
enumerated, have lieen obtained in compliance with the question to that eflfccL 

The Total Number of Enumeration Returns received from the Shire of Berwick w*» ^4 : t'Jp, ^ 
which contained an answer to the question concerning Ages : a small proportion of the Kefun *<»^ 
were vomewhat deficient, or redundant— or imnrrect in the respective Number of Make ano 



Abstract of Returns under the Population Act , l Geo. IV. c. 94. 


£Ux t of »ttte. 



OCCUPATIONS; 




£{rive of Caftlmc**' 


Bower 
Caoishay . 
Ounnet 
Halkirk - 

Mcron - 

uirick 

Heay, part of 
Thurao 


- Parish 
Parish 

- (1) Parish 

- (1) Parish 


278 331 
420 459 
339 34S 
42SM 4?J 


- 12) Parish 1215 1260 22 

Parish 208 209 3 

- (3) Parish] 500 1 50b 2 

(1) Town Al Parish 648 779 3 

- - Parish 232 232 2 

(2) Burgh & Parishl 1050j 1339 19 

TOTALS • • • ■ I 33! 9i 5941 58 


333 1" 

181 4i 

419 3* 

386 87< 


268 42 * 
15()| 6." 




0) The increase of population in the Parishes of Dunnet, Halkirk, Rcay, and Thurso, is attribute 
»rUy, or whSlv, to an^nSux of persons from the County, of Sutherland. (2) The 


pf Wick. (3) Rcay Parish is partly in the Shire of Sutherland, 
hitants. One female upwards of 100 years of age in this Parish. 
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SHIRE OF CAITHNESS— continued. 


AGES OF PERSONS. 


MALES 
FEMALES • 




The Total Number of I*ersons in the Shire of Chi times* was 30.23S ; and the Number of Peis** 
whose Ages were returned was .30,257 : whence it appears, that the Ago* of all the Perscos tbercai 
enumerated have been obtained iu compliance with the question to that effect. 

The Number of Etmmmtion Heturtu received from the Shire of Caithness was 10, every ace of 
which contained nn answer to the question concerning the Ages of Persons. 


Mure cf Clackmannan. 


PARISH, TOWNSHIP, 


I LX'l RA-r A ROC 111 A I. FLAGS. I 


OCCUPATIONS: 

ill !i 

s 4 111 

i! Ul|j 

Si ISg J»| 

I | ill 

I 1 ip 


Alloa | -F) 

Clackmannan 

Dollar 

Logic, part of 

Stirling, part of, PoiLh : 
Abbey District 


Parish 

(1) Parish 

(2) Parish 
(5) Parish 


2115 2881 12 G2J 



(1) One male and one female in Clackmannan Pariah upwards of ltt) years of age. (2) Tb* pa: 
increase of population at Dollar is attributable to an Academy established there. J3) Logic Parish n 
partly In Perthshire, partly in Stirlingshire. The entire Parish contains 2015 inhabitants. Tbr A*fcrr 
District was included with Logic Parish in the Return of 1811. (1) Stirling Parish is mostly *» 
lingshlre. The entire ParWi contains 7314 inhabitants. (5) The great increase of pof*ilauon la ti* 
Pariah of Tillicoultry’, is attributed to the flourishing state of trade there. 


AGES OF PERSONS. 


.. , r > 10 15 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 ~ 

L ruler 

^ to to to to to to to to to to to Q p. II £ 

10 15 JO 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 wzidJ £ 


| MALES • • • 
FEMALES • 


•177 3651 3.77, 243 156 5 J lJ 
trill J7<i| 3ooj 267 155 C7| 19j 


The Totil Number of Persons in tho Shiro of Clackmannan was 13,263: anil the Number of Pa* - ®! 
whose Age* were returned was 59,538: whence it appears, that the Ages of between one-second ua 
one-third (say two-fifth.v) i»art of tile Persona tliercin enumerated have not been obtained la eoaipffltt* 


one-third (say two-fifths) jmrt of the Persons therein enumerated have not been obtained hi eaenphaa** 
with the question to that etfecL , J 

The Total N umber of Enumeration Returns received from the Shire of C lackmannan was f , a* t* 
which did not contain any answer to the question concerning Agt*, and arc thua marked (4)»j 
proportion of the Returns of Ages were somewhat deficient, or redundant— or incorrect m the rv-^sV- ■ 

N umbers of Males and Females. 


y Google 












witun nianufature, chiefly weaving, flourishes at Kiikintulloch, and has eaused an increase of inhabi- 
ff>) The slate-quarries at Luss are become more extensive since 181 1. 



pii'L ^ ^'‘“‘nonty (common land) has been divided and occupied at Annan, which is a Very flourishing 
aarxet town. (?) one male and one female in Dumfries Parish upwards of 100 years of age. 
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SHIRE OF DUMFRIES— continued. 


OCCUPATIONS 


HOUSES 


PARISH, TOWNSHIP 


EXTRA-PAROCHIAL PLACE 


Ihinsoore - 

Durisdeer 

Kskdalemuir 

Ewes 

(•lencaim 

r.raitney 

Halfmorton 

Hoddain - 

Holywood 

Hutton and Carrie 

Johnstone 

Keir 

Kirkconnel 

Kirkmahoe 

Kirkmichacl 

K irk patrick-Flcming 

Kirkpatrick-Juxta 


Parish 
(1) Parish 
(3) Parish 
Parish 


Parish 
(G) Parish 
Parish 
Parish 
Parish 
(7) Parish 


Miildlebie 
Moffat - 
Morton 
Mouse wald 
Mungo, St. 
Penpont - 
Huthwel! 

Sanquhar 

I Wanlockhead 

Tinwald - 

Torthorwald 

Tundergarth 

Tynron - 

Wamphray 

Westerkirk 


Parish 

Hurgh 


1 ‘'“‘K 11 

\ & Pamhj 
Town 
Parish 
(9) Parish 
Parish 
Parish 
Parish 
Parish 


AGES OF PERSONS 


Under 


Total 


IALES . . 
'EMALES 


The Total Number of Persons in the Shire of Dumfries was 70,878 ; and the Number of 
Ages were returned was 70,770 : whence it appears, that the Ages of almost all the * VlV * B 
enumerated have been obtained in compliance with the question to that effect. 

The Total Number of Enumeration Returns received from the Shire of Dumfries 
of which contained an answer to the question concerning Ages : a small proportion of the Return* 
were somewhat deficient, or redundant— or incorrect in the respective Number of Male* war" 
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gtyfre of tffcfa&ttrgfr 



OCCUPATIONS 


PARISH, TOWNSHIP, 


EXTRA. PAROCHIAL PLACE 


hwick - - Parish 

er, Mid - - Parish 

er. West - - Parish 

ington,ot herwc>e Primrose, Parish 
Parish 

(1) Parish 
Parish 

(2) Parish 
Parish 
Pariah 

(3) Parish 

(4) Parish 


Duddingston Parish : (5) 
County-part - 
Budding-ton, Easter - 
Duddingston, Wester 
Pppe a ... 

PortobelJo 
i'ala, part of 
Bcncorse 


(6) Pariah 

(7) l*arish 
Parish 
Parish 

(8) Parish 
?r I*arish 

Parish 
Parish 
(3) Parish 

(9) Parish 


Parish 

(10) Parish 

(11) Parish 
(9) Pariah 


rycuick 


CITY OF EDINnURGII, 
(Antic nt and Extended Royalty.) 
Andrews, St. 

Wlege Church - 
gootse, St. Church 
GreyfriaTS, New - 
greyfriare, <*t - 
High Church 
Udy Ycster's - 
New North Church 
Old Church 
Tolbooth Church 
Tron Church 


Parish 

Parbh 

Parish 

Parish 


(1) The increase of Population in the Pariah of Collington is attributable to the flourishing state of 
the paper-manufactory ; to snuff-mills and corn-mills, erected since 1811 ; to the bleachfield at Inglis- 
Green ; and the freestone quarries, which have increased, for the purpose of building at Edinburgh. 
( 5 ) Cramond Parish is partly in the Shire of Linlithgow. The entire Parish contains 1804 inliabitants. 
(3) The Union Canal, and the flourishing state of the paper-manufactory, have increased the population 
of the Parish of Currie. (4) One female in Dalkeith Parish upwards of 100 years of age. (5) The 
entire Parish of Duddingston contains 3088 inhabitants. Portobello is become a fashionable resort for 
tea-bathing, and a variety of manufactures flourish there. (6) Fala Parish is tartly in the Shire of 
Haddington. The entire Parish contains 405 inhabitants. (7) Public works, for the supply of Edin- 
burgh with water, are in progress, in the Parish of Glencorse. (8) Kirkliston Parish is mostly in the 
Shire of Linlithgow. The entire Parish contains 2213 inhabitants. (9) The increase of collieries is 
mentioned in the Returns made from Ncwbattle, Newton, and Temple Parishes. (10)* One female in 
Ratho Parish upwards of 100 years of age. (11) It is mentioned on the Return from the Parish of 
blow, that labouring men, fed and lodged in the farm-houses, have increased since 1811 : in all other 
places, this class of farm-eervants, when noticed, is said to have decreased, and agricultural population 
*o have increased, from their becoming manned cottagers. (12) The Return of New Grey friars Parish 
includes 189 males, and 365 females, in a charity- workhouse. (15) The Return of Lady-\ ester's Parish 
includes 100 males, and 123 females, in the Royal Infirmary. 


E m 
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SHIRE OF EDINBURGH— cofftmitfi. 


HOUSES 


PARISH, TOWNSHIP, 

OR 

EXTRA-PAROCHIAL PLACE. 


MALES. 


Under 

5 


843! 


►hire of 

EDINBURGH-, 
'ity of 

EDINBURGH* • 


Total of Males- • • 


The Total Number of Persons in the Shire of Edinburgh was 191,514 ; and the Number ot 
whose Ages were returned was 191,016: whence it appears, that the Ages of nearly au 
therein enumerated have been obtained in compliance with the question to that effect. ^ 

The Total Number of Enumeration Returns received from the Shire of Edinburgh *”7.— 
of which contained an answer to the question concerning Ages : a small proportion of the 
were somewhat deficient, or redundant— or incorrect in the respective Number of Males 



TOTAL 
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Jftfre of or iHoraj?. 


fAKISll, TOWNSHIP, 


EXTRA-PAROCHIAL PLACE. 


Abcmcthy, part of. 


n, SL Lanbndc 
part of 


Botarra, part of - - (3) F 

BOmdale, part of - (4) F 

Dallas - - - ( >) I 

Dminy - - - (6) F 

Duflhs - - - (7) F 

Duthc-1, part of - - (8) F 

and Moyc - - F 

. (9) F 

(10) Burgh «fe F 

(11) Burgh & F 

Qiantown - - (12) 

hnreraven, part of (-J-) (13) F 



(15) Parish 



(1) Abemethv Parish is partly in Invemess^hirc. The entire Parish contains 1968 inhabitants. The 
increase is attributable to the fir timber, which is cut and sold in greater quantity Qian heretofore, 
n Bel lie Parish is partly in Banffshire. The entire Parish contains 22.>:> inhabitants. (3) Boharm 
K JS ii fflre. The entire Parish contains 1206 inhabitants. (4) Cromdsk Parish is 
mostly bi^nvcraess-shire. The entire Parish contains 2897 inhabitants. (5) A new village of thirty 
femili« has arisen in the Parish of Dallas. (6) Lossiemouth, in the Parish of Dramy, is a fashionable 
hShinff nlaoe • and Sic fishery is improved since 1806. (7) Three new villages have been established in 
SelSrtK and Burgh-had has been almost wholly rebuilt (8)buthel Parish is partly in 

TheSSJe pS Ssh contains 1739 inhabitant. (9) At ^fcdinkillie, forty ^old unmarried 


contains 2 181 iidiabitants. (14) Of the population of Rothes, 776 persons inhabit the village. (15) One 
nude in Spynic Parish upwards of 100 years of age. 


AGES OF PERSONS. 


MALES. . 
FEMALES • 


I _ _ . 5 10 15 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Under & 

5 to to to to to to to to to to to up> 

10 15 20 30 40 50 GO 70 80 4H) 100 wards.] 


201 n 1 835 1 778 1505 2121 143dl253| 891 790 452^ 113 11 1 

1924jl703|L54o|l725 2698|2028|l697|l419 1139| 547| 144| 17j — 


The Total Number of Persons in the Shire of Elgin was 31,162; and the Number of Persons whose 
Ages were returned was 30,78 1 : whence it appears, that the Ages pf one eighty-second part of the 
Persons therein enumerated have not been obtained in compliance with the question to that effixt. 


did not contain any answer to the question concerning Ages, and is thus marked (— H : a small propor- 
tion of the Returns of Ages were somewhat deficient, or redundant— or incorrect in the respective 
Numbers of Males and Females. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


Anstruthcr, Easter, Burgh & Pari 
An.-t mther. Wester, Burgh dc Pari 
Cameron ... Pari 

Carobee - - - Pari 

Crail • - Burgh dt Pari 

Detoino ... pari 

Eiie ... Pari 

Ehsry-Part-ooC'raig - Pari 
Porgan ... Pari 

Kemback Pari 

KUconquhar - - (1) Pari 

Kiirenny - (2) Burgh Si Pari 

BJngabaras Pari 

Largo - - (3) Pari 

Lcuehan ... Par 

Newbura - Par 

Pittcnwccm - Burgh & Par: 
St Andrews (4) Burgh dfc Par 

St Leonards - - (5) Par 

St Monance - - Par 


CUPAR District. 


Atxlie 

Abemethy, part of 

Arngask, part of - 

Aucntermuchty * 

Palmer ino 

Ceres - « 

Collcssia - 

Creich 

Cults 

Cupar 

Dairsie 

Dunbog > 

Falkland - 

Fli*k 

Kettle - 

Kilmany - 

Logie 

Monimail 

Moonxie - 

Newburgh 

Strathmiglo 


- Parish 

- (6) Parish 

- (7) Parish 

- Parish 
Parish 

. Parish 

- Parish 

- Parish 
Parish 

Burgh dc Parish 


Parish 
Parish 
Parish 
Parish 
Parish 
Parish 
(8) Parish 
Parish 
Parish 
Parish 
Parish 
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SHIRE OF FIFE— continued. 




HOUSES t 

OCCUPATIONS: 

I PERSONS: 

PARISH; TOWNSHIP; 


1 



c 

i 

.9 d 
*2 1 

!| 



u5 

Z, 

O 




i 



£ . 
c. V 

t 1 

i| 



in 

a 

on 






£ 5 

s 




w 




>-2 


i 

o 2 

U CJ k. 
>.3 ° 
« 2 . * 

ill 



a 

b« 

EXTRA-PAROCHIAL PLACE. 

| 

to 

J 

>» 

c 


*S< 

s 

a 

.Sh £ 

1 | 
3 3 

Zeo 

s.s 

11 

& 

3 

H 

< 

JS 

0 

1 

H 

O 



4; 


a 

SJ 


5 3 

— 


£ 

H 








u* 





uuotre.KniL.itNE. uistnct- 











tberdour 

- Parish 

235 

350 

2 

7 

96 

84 

170 

707 

782 

14& 

Jeath 

- (1) Parish 

135 

146 

2 

4 

37 

33 

76 

353 

376 

7» 

amock - 

- (2) Parish 

222 

245 

1 

11 

99 

123 

2.3 

568 

568 

113d 

Dalgety - 

- Parish 

179 

191 

5 

6 

47 

117 

27 

414 

498 

91 J 

Dunfermline (2) Burch <fc Parish 

2057 

2881 

3 

46 

490 

2285 

106 

6677 

7004 

13,681 

Invcrkeithmg 

Burgh ik Parish 

568 

591 

2 

11 

51 

16.3 

377 

1181 

1331 

2515 

ialine 

Parish 

230 

2.31- 

2 

5 

133 

51 

54 

537 

586 


rorrybum 

- Parish 

278 

352 

— 

11 

65 

281 

3 

639 

804 

1443 



370*1 

4991 

17 

101 

1018 

3140 

8 36 

11,076 

11,949 

23,025 

K1RKALDY 

District 











IbbotshaU 

- Parish 

120 

771 

1 

12 

55 

478 

211 

1582 

1685 

3267 

Auchterderran - 

- (3) Parish 

301 

3.30 

1 

18 

110 

136 

54l 

723 

765 

148} 

Auch ter tool 

- Parish 

105 

119 

— 

5 

55 

47 

17 

219 

287 

536 

Ballingrv - 

- Parish 

55 

60 

— 

5 

4.3 

5 

12 

138 

149 

287 

Burntisland 

Burgh ik Parish! 

213 

497 


15 

48 

157 

292 

957 

1179 

2136 

Dysart— Burgh and Parish : (4) 

Boreland ... 

51 

‘54 




48 

6 

107 

120 

227 

Country-part . 
Dysart Town - 

- 

237 

56 

428 



8 

47 

6 

260 

.3 

136 

170 

735 

147 

923 

317 

1658 

Gallaton 


158 

219 

— 

9 

*34 

151 

34 

443 

486 

9529 

Hack lev Moor 

. 

45 

59 

2 

— 

6 

14 

9 

151 

138 

269 

Path-He?.<I 


241 

470 

1 

6' 

9 

324 

137 

896 

1022 

1918 

St-Claix-Town 

- 

165 

269 

— 

4 

11 

228 

30 

588 

623 

1211 

Kennmmy 

- Parish 

306 

389 

1 

13 

57 

150 

182 

761 

888 

1649 

king horn - (5) Burgh fc Parish 

357 

562 

1 

7 

158 

217 

207 

11.36 

1307 

2443 

King lassie - (6) 
K^kaldy - (7) 

Parish 

189 

203 

— 

7 

63 

50 

90 

493 

534 

1027 

Burgh <k Par -h 

443 

692 

4 

4 

30 

471 

391 

2064 

2388 

4452 

Pa; ish 

310 

481 

2 

8 

79 

389 

16 

1012 

1188 

22l X) 

Markinch 

- (8) Parish 

791 

1016 

2 

31 

324 

314 

378 

2188 

2473 

4661 

'conic 

- (9) Parish 

328 

460 

3 

4 

67 

341 

49 

959 

1083 

2042 

IVemvss Parish : (10) 






13 






Buckhaven 


152 

258 

— 

— 

239 

6 

545 

596 

1141 

Coultowu, East 


29 

32 

— 

2 

9 

23 

— 

56 

71 

1*7 

Coultown, West 


54 

54 

1 

— 

3 

60 

1 

131 

142 

273 

Country parti 


53 

60 

■ — 

— 

31 

23 

6 

155 

155 

510 

Kirkland 


28 

81 

— 

— 

8 

76 

— 

195 

280 

475 

IfeChil - 


64 

117 

— 

1 

11 

101 

5 

213 

278 

491 

Wcmyss, East 


103 

178 

1 

— 

19 

150 

M 

220 

428 

648 

Wesny&s, West 

2 

93 

181 

— 

2 

15 

147 

19! 

253 

359 

59* 



5115 

8275 

20 

159 

1347 

4628 

2300 

17,100 

19,674 

3C,77-J 


(1) The new coal-work at Thistleford hat oondneed to increase the population of the Pariah of Beath. 
(2) The population of Carnock has increased from the rietnity of Dunfermline. (2) One male in Auch- 
terderran Parish upwards of 100 years of age. The increase of coal- works, and the improvement of the 
moral habits of the colliers, is mentioned i as also a thriving bank for savings. (4) The entire Parish of 
Dyanrt contains 6529 inhabitants. About GO seamen, serving in registered vends, are included by 
rabtek* (5) A large spinning-mill has been established In the West Burgh of KJnghorn. (6) A spinning- 
mill and lime-quarry at Klnglamie accounts for the increase of population. (7) A colliery and four 
spinning-mills at Kiiaaldy have caused an increase of population. (8) A fluctuation of trade is remarked 
at Markinch, but, on the whole, the increase of population is considerable. (9) An tron-foundry and a 
pottery have been established at Sconie since 18U. (10) The entire Parish of Wemyas contains 4157 
inhabitants. The increase is accounted for by the prosperity of fishing, and of the weaving trade. 
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SHIRE OF FIFE— continued. 


SUMMARY 

OF HOUSES, FAMILIES, AND PERSONS, IN THE SHIRE OF FIFE. 


DISTRICTS, 

&c. 


District of 

ANDREWS, SAINT 

CUPAR 

DUNFERMLINE-. 
K1RKALDY 


TOTALS 


AGES OF PERSONS. 


MALES. 


, , The Total Number of Persons in the Shire of Fife was 114,556 ; and the Ages, as returned, (bear of 
1 14,608 Persons,) arc rather redundant than deficient, 

TTie Number of Enumeration Returns receiver! from the Shire of Fife was 7G, every case o» ■had) 
contained an answer to the question concerning the Ages of Persons. 


District 

of 


ANDREWS, St • 

CUPAR 

DUNFERMLINE 
KIRKALDY . . . . 


Total of Males - • • 


District 

of 


ANDREWS, St • • 

niTUAD . . 

DUNFERMLINE 
KIRKALDY 


Total of Females- • 
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JHnre of jforfar. 



(1) The Increase of the sail-cloth and linen- manufactures, accounts for the increase of population at 
Arbroath. Including the town j»art of the Parish of St. Yigeans, Arbroath contains 83; 2 inhabitants. 
(2) Alyth Parish is mostly in Perthshire. The entire Parish contains 2569 inhabitants. (3) One female 
in Brechin Parish upwards of 100 years of age. (4) In the Parish of Craig, the fishery at Ferry-den has 
much increased, (a) Cupar- Angus Parish is mostly in Perthshire. The entire Parish contains 2G22 
inhabitants. (6) In the Parish of Dun many cottars' houses (cottages) have been demolished, whence a 
decrease of population. (7) In the Parish of Dunnichen, the village of Lethem has greatly increased. 
(8) Edsell Parish is partly iu Kincardineshire. The entire Parish contains 1043 inhabitants. (9) More 


(8) Edsell Parish is partly iu Kincardineshire. The entire Parish contains 1043 inhabitants. (9) More 
land is now under lease at Inverarily than was so in 181 1. (10) One male in Lethnot and Navar Parish 
upwards of 100 years of age. (11) The Parish of Lundie is united to that of Easter-Fowlis in the Shire 
or Perth. (12) In the Parish of Monifieth the village of Broughty Ferry has much increased from feu- 
c prosperous condition of the spinning trade. Other villages in this Parish are Drumstardy 


ing, and the prosperous condition of the spinning trade. 
Muir, and East Ferry. 
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occupations 


HOUSES 


11 

220 


Cl) The population of the Parish of Panbride, and in the Parish of Tealing, has decreased from t be 
enlargement of farms. (2) A large spinning-mill has been established at Ruthven. (3) An increase of 
population is alleged and accounted for on the Tannadice Return, so that the boundary of the Pirid 
may have been altered, unless there be a mistake of 1310 instead of 1510 persons in ISIL (4) The Pa- 
rish of St. Vigeans is arljaeent to the Town of Arbroath, and partakes in the prosperity of the sail-dot* 
and linen manufactures. 


Under 

5 


SO 

to 

90 


90 

to 

100 


Total 

of 


§ftirt of ?t>atrtu'ncjton. 


SHIRE OF FORFAR— continued. 


PARISH, TOWNSHIP, 


EXTRA-PAROCHIAL TLACE. 


MALES • • . 
FEMALES • 


4605 43663911 56 
4501 4186 122441 


1 1 3623 4695 5767151 72 26-51 1970 943 

24 4102 7120 1891|4031 3290j2334 95oj 


The Total Number of Persons in the Shire of Forfar was 113,430: and the Number of Perwas 
whose Ages were returned was 73,847 : whence it appears, that the Ages of above one-third part c£ tfcf 
Persons therein enumerated have not been obtained in compliance with the question to that eSSed . ^ t 
The Total Number of Enumeration Returns received from the Shire of Forfar was 56, five of wh» 
did not contain any answer to the question concerning Ages, and are thus marked (— H : a small prtfiWC- 
tion of the Returns of Ages were somewhat deficient, or redundant— or incorrect in the 
Numbers of Males and Females. 


pathlaw - 
Panbride - 
Rescobie - 
Ruthven - 
Strathmartin 
Strickathrow 
Tannadice 
Tealing - 
Vigeans, St. 


TOTALS 


Parishl 

(1) Parish 
Parish 

(2) Parish 
Parish 
Parish 

(3) Parish 
(1) Parish 
(5) Parish] 
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HOUSES 


listen 

ttitland 

Ronkirk 

Ronpam 


TOTALS 


AGES OF PERSONS. 


up- 

wards. 


16,758 

18,251 


Jjln'vc of Snbertuss. 


« 

105 

195 


0) Abemethy Parish is mostly in the Shire of Elgin. The entire Parish contains 1968 inhabitants. 
. I One male in Ardeseir Parish upwards of 100 years of age. (5) Ardnaraurchin Parish is mostly in 
Argyllshire. The entire Parish contains 5122 inhabitants. (4) The population of the Parish of Barra 
. increased considerably (378), notwithstanding the emigration of 550 persons to Nova Scotia. (5) The 
of P°P uLa tion in the Parish of Boleskine is partly attributable to the Caledonian CanaL (6) In 
w* Parish of Braeadale are no uninhabited houses, the proprietors destroying their cottages, and dis- 
1 the timber at quitting them. (7) Colder Parish is mostly in the Shire of Nairn. The entire 

Parish contains 1120 inhabitants. 


G w 

Digitized by Google 


1 The Total Number of Persons in the Shire of Haddington was 35,127 ; and the Number of Persons 
l px»e Ages were returned was 34,989 : whence it appears, that the Ages of nearly all the Penan* 
therein enumerated have been obtained in compliance with the question to that effect. 

The Total Number of Enumeration Returns received from the Shire of Haddington was 25, one of 
which did not contain any answer to the question concerning Ages, and is thus marked (-+): a re- 
nurkab ly small proportion of the Returns of Ages were somewhat deficient, or redundant — or in* 
correct in the respective Numbers of Males and Females. 


SHIRE OF HADDINGTON— continued. 


PARISH, TOWNSHIP, 


EXTRA -PAROCHIAL rL ACE. 


(1) Parish 

(2) Parish 
Parish 
Parish 
Parish 
Parish 

(3) Parish 
Parish 
Parish 
Parish 

. Parish 
Parish 
Parish 


Bton - 
merit - 

titekirk & Tyningham 
tittiiigham 

stor, otherwise Giffbrd 


OCCUPATIONS : PERSONS s 

•9 | a ^[ii Ha 

S S | Si fc 

S3 c 3 SS « 

o. S a S tt 

i| l.-lsll S 

ii fi p is! « % 

s < s % jj5 H 5 

! I a I? < 2 S 


467 

139 

1629 

00*1 

1737 

on/ 

5.366 

33 

59 

487 

561 

1048 

12 

17 

567 

583 

7.50 

105 

18 

555 

565 

1100 

2917 

1978 

16,828 

18,299 

35,127 


(1) The Return of Moreham Parish includes Beech-hill, Mainshill and Crossgatehall, Morchammains, 
Bloreham-bank, Moreham and Loanhead, Wcst-Moreham, Northrigg and Coldale, Ren ton- hall and 
Hoggs, and Sandingstone. (2) OUliiamstocks Parish is partly in Berwickshire. The entire Parish con- 
trim 725 inhabitants. (3) Lime-works have been established at Sal ton. 
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SHIRE OF INVERNESS— continued. 


PERSONS. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Inverness ( -+ ) Burgh A Parish 

Kilnmllie, part of - (7) Parish 

Kiirnamvaig - - (8) Parish 

Kilmorack (— J-) - Parish 

Kilmuir - Parish 

Kiltarlity - - (9) Parish 

Kincardine - - (10) Parish 

Kingussie (-+) - - }*arish 

Kirkhill - - - Parish 

Laggan (-fr) - - Parish 

Dalrofisio}^’^ United Pariiihet 
Petty ... Parish 

Portree • (1?) Parish 

Bleat - (13) Parish 

Small Isles, part of, Parish : (14) 

„ E4?g (*+) * Island 

Snizort * Parish 

Strath ... (15) Parish 

Uist, North - - Parish 

with Boseray - - Island 

Uist, South - - (16) Parish 

Urquhart - - (17) Parish 

Glenmorristone * Township 

Urray, part of - (18) Parian 

TOTALS 


(1) Cromdale Parish is partly in Elginshire. The entire Parish contains 5897 inhabitants. ( ?) Q 0 ? 

Parish is partly in the .Shire of Naim. The entire Parish contains 1558 inhabitants. ( 5 ) Em+m* 

is said to have prevailed in the Parish of Daviot and Dunlichity. (1) The subdivision of 

the public works in progress, are assigned as causes of increased imputation in the Itarishof 
One male and three females un wards of 100 years of age in tins Parish. (5) Duthel I*ansh is 

Elginshire. The entire Parish contains 1736 inhabitants. (6) (ilcnclg Parish is composed of tbeBw 
tricts of (ilenclc, Knowdart, ami Morar, otherwise Morror. One female in this Parish upwanh ofM* 

yean of age. The population has increased, although 1389 persons are known to have cm Apmj* 

(7) Kilmallic Parish is partly in Argyllshire. The entire Parish contains 5527 inhabitants. Fcttj 
William and Maryburgli are in Kilmallic Parish. (8) One male in Kitmamvaig Parish upward* of jm 
years of age. (9) Two femides upwards of 100 years of age in Kiltarlity Parish. (10) Kmcantinc Iw* 
is mostly in Ross-shire, where the whole is entereiL (11) The united Parishes of !Loy and l^ 1 * * * * * 7 ****** 
partly in the Shire of Naim. The entire Parish contains 135*2 inhabitant*. (12) Two n*ks and fan 
females up wan Is of 100 years of age in Portree Parish. (15) One female in Sleet Pan>h up*^“ 
100 years of age. (14) The I*arish of Small-Isles is mostly in Argyllshire. The entire Pan** 1 
16*20 inhabitants. ( 15 ) Three females in Strath Parish upwards of 100 years of age. The 
of farms into small lots iqqiear to prevail in this Parish, and generally tu the Isle c/ Skya 
male and two females in South-Uist Parish upwards of 100 years of age. (17) ThccntncPsnww 
Uiquhart contains 2786 inhabitants. (18) I'rray Parish is mostly in Hussnshine, whac (he 
entered. S * 


PARISH, TOWNSHIP, 

OR 

EXTRA-PAROCHIAL PLACE, 


Jromdale, part of - (1) Parish 

Troy, part of - - (2) Parish 

Daviot dt Dunlichity (-h) (3) Parish 
Dorrea - Parish 

Durinish - - - (4) Parish 

Duthel Parish : ( 5 ) 

Rothymurchus - Townshij 

jlenelg - % - (6) Paris] 
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SHIRE OF INVERNESS— ca»tf«uiai 



The Total Number of Persons in the Shire of Inverness was 90,157: and the Number of Persons 
whose Agi» were returned was 65,586 : whence it appears, that the Ages of above one-fourth part of the 
I ersons therein enumerated have not been obtained in compliance with the question to that effect. 

l he 1 otaJ Number of Enumeration Returns received from the Shire of JnvemeKS was. 37, seven of 
which did not contain any answer to the question concerning Ages, and are thus marked (-+) : a small 
proportion of the Re rums of Ages were somewhat deficient, or redundant— or incorrect in the respective 
Numbers of Males and Females. 


S'Stre oi l&tncarfcuie. 



(1) Banchory-Davenick Parish is partly in Aberdeenshire. The entire Parish contains 2232 inhabi- 
tants. (2) Containing Johnshaven and County-part, separately returned in 1811. (3) The llurgh of 
. r ™ e con ^“ ns ”^ inhabitants, the village of Gourden T25 inhabitants, besides 161 eountry inhabitants. 
« The enlargement of farms is noticed in the Parish of -St Cyrus and in the Parish of Garvock. 

Drum oak Parish is mostly in Aberdeenshire. The entire Parish contains 756 inhabitants. 
J5 Dunottar Pariah includes the old town of Stonehaven, in which are H 17 inhabitants. (7) Ed/ell 
I*ansh is mostly in the Shire of Forfar. The entire Parish contains 10-13 inhabitants. (8) One female 
»n Fettcresso Parish upwards of 100 years of age. (9) Auchinblac, in the Parish of Fordoun, contains 
, , •WtoWtantfc (10) An inllux of manufacturers is noticed at Drumlithic, in the Parish of Glenbervie. 
\i ot ’ tual village of Laurencekirk contains 921 inhabitants. (12) In the Parishes of Maryculter. 

Marykirk, and Straehan, the cultivation and improvement of heretofore Iwnen land has increased the 
numbeT of inliabitants now settled on their lots or fcu<. The Parish of Marykirk includes 400 inhabi- 
tants of Lathcrmuir. (13) The Return of Nigg Parish includes Allens, Halnagask, North and South 
Kirkhill, North and South Loirstown, Middletown, Tullocs, and reserved lands in the Town of Aberdeen. 



























HOUSES 


Total 
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SHIRE OF KINCARDINE— continued. 


AGES OF PERSONS. 


I'In're oC Htnro$$. 


PARISH, TOWNSHIP, 


EXTRA-PAROCHIAL TLACE. 


I OCCUPATIONS: 

h If 4gr 

l II s ! 

. ij? ||| 

I IS ft 25° 

I l' i i|| 

i 1 s n 


ftmgask, part of * 

0) 

Parish 

Cleish ... 


Parish 

Forgandenny, part of - 
Fossoway, with TullioO 

(2) 

(3) 

I*nri*h 

Parish 

bole, part of - > 

Kinross - 


Parish 

Orwell ... 


Parish 

Portmoak 


l*arish 


’ ! I II 

419 182t| ll| 34 j 733 646 646j 


(1) Amgask Parish is partly in Fifes hi re, Cupar District, partly in Perthshire. The entire 
contains 680 inhabitants. (2) Vorgandenny Parish is mostly in Perthshire. The entire Parish oasttaau 
91.3 inhabitants. (3) Fossoway Parish is mostly in Perthshire. The entire Parish contains 1341 inha- 
bitants. 


MALES .. 
FEMALES 


HALES • 
FEMALES 


The Total Number of Persons in the Shire of Kinross was 7762; and the Number of Person* 

Ages were returned was 7761 : whence it apjiears, that the Ages of all the Persons therein etni»e»*d 
have been obtained in compliance* with the question to that effect. 

Tire Number of Enumeration Returns received from the Shire of Kinross was 7, every one of *hich 
contained answers to the question concerning the Ages of Persons. 
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grtetoartj? of IhrftcuBbrtcjtjt. 



( 1 ) Woodcutters, with their families, resident in huts, form part of the population of MinmgafT Parish. 
The increase of population in several Parishes of the Stewarty of Kirkcudbright is attributed to the 
influx of Irish settlers. 


AGES OF PERSONS 



The Total Number of Persons in the Stewarty of Kirkcudbright was 38,903; and the Number of 
Persons whose Ages were returned was 38,851 : whence it appears, that the Ages of nearly all the Per- 
sons therein enumerated have been obtained in compliance with the question to that effect. 

The Total Number of Enumeration Returns received from the Stewarty of Kirkcudbright was 28, 
every one of which contained an answer to the question concerning Ages : a small proportion of the 
Returns of Ages weie somewhat deficient, or redundant— incorrect in the respective Numbers of 
Males and Females. 


Digitized £y Google 





























HOUSES 


rARISH, TOWNSHIP. 


EXTRA-rAHOCHIAL T LACE 


MIDDLE Ward. 


Avcndale - 
B lan tyre - 
Both well - 
Cambuslang 
Com Imsne than 
DaLzell 
DalserfF - 
Glasfon! - 
Hamilton - 


(l) Parish 


- (?) Pariah 

Parish 

- (3) Parish 

• Parish 

- Parish 

- Parish 

• Parish 
Town ft Parish* 


1 122 
14.34 
•tod 
101.1 


Ruthcrglcn 


Parish 

Parish 

Parish 

Parish 

Parish 


10 Abstract of Returns under the Population Act , l Geo, IV, e. 94- 


Googl 


of Lanark. 


Kilbride - 
Monk land. New 
Monk land. Old 
|Shotts 
iStonehouse 


Town ft Parish 
- (4) Parish 


Town ft Parish 


Parish 505 681 

Parish 989 1542 

Parish! 1216 1327 

Parish! 608 628 

Parish 559 388 


193 480 

533 1145 

97 | 1217 


UNDER Ward. 

(’adder 
('arm unnock 


A 8086 110,669 1 4o j 25l| 2129 730lll2^| 25,797 


BEL : 


Carmichael 
Camwath - 
Carstairs - 
Cathcart, part of 
Covington 
Crawford - 
Crawfordjohn 
Culler 
Dolphin ton 
Douglas - 
Dunsvre - 
Lamihgton 

Lanark - (10) £ 

Lesmahagow 

Llberton 

Pettinain 

Symington 

Walston - 

Wiston and Roberton 


- Parish 

- (5) Parish 

- (6) Parish 
f Burgh\ 
X dc Parish / 


UPPER Ward. 

Parish 

Parish 

I - - Parish 

- (7) Parish 

Pariah 

art of - (5) Parish 
- - Parish 

• (8) Parish 
>hn - - Parish 

Parish 

i . - Parish 

Parish 

- (9) Parish 

i - - Parish 

(10) Burgh <fc Parish 


1 17! 3274 5MI| 

429 2773 

65 3581 422 - 

» 255) 23> 

4 228j f4« 

35 J8S ** 

42 4Jdj 481 I . 

1837 15,628 


(l) The Return of Avendale Parish includes the Town of Strathaven. (2) New cotton works are 
mentioned at Riant vre, and many other places in this Shire. (5) Emigration from Camb usUng 
made room for other inhabitants. (4) The Town of Airdrie (a Burgh of Barony in the Parah of 
Monkland) contains 4860 iicrsons, the rest of the Parish 2502. (5) Cathcart Pansh is n**th in H* 
frewshire. The entire Parish contains 2056 inhabitants. Part of this Parish was emoneouJv^ududrt 
m the Return of farm un nock Parish in 1811. (6) Govan Parish is partlyin Renfrewshire. The eaM 
Parish contains 19,170 inhabitants, if taken according to its ancient boundary : but the greatest pid « 
it is now added to Gorbals Parish, forming a suburb of < ilasgow. Including the Renfrew IftwiP 
Parish, tin? inhabitants arc now’ 432.3. One female in this Pansh upwards of 10U years of age. <7/ »» 
Return of Carnw’uth Parish includes the Town rf Wilson town. The population a much dyreaw. Bje 
extensive public works at Wilson town and ( lim|iey having been discontinued. <81 Them wo 
_ l ead Mills, in the Parish of Crawford, ha.e increased since 1811. (9) The population of the Pwj 

Dunsyre has decreased since 181 1, manv muhII farms having been thrown together since that tune. 
(10) The incrcaM of population in the I'arish of Lanark arise* partly from persons employed „ 
bridge at Cartland Craigs, and on new roads ; br-sidcs which, it is remarked, that 4(X» children. bewogav 
to a public work, were omitted by mistake in 1811. _ 


OCCUPATIONS: 
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SHIRE OF LANARKwoMiiKiM’d 




HOUSES; 

j OCCUPATIONS: 

PERSONS : 

PARIS H , TOWNSHIP, 





•S 

.5 c 

6 g 







3 



■g 

H g 

Si 



)! 

OB 



3 

I. 

yi 



S’ 

c. .. 

ij 

$ I 
3* 3 

1 aTl 

ft 

.go# 



O 

<Jj 

B 

M 

XTRA-PAROC11IAL PLACE. 

i 

c Er 

55 " 
c 5 

if ° 

Jg 

tlo 

c 

3 

i 

1 

£ 

~ to 

►.•g O 

|P£ 

o 3 
« 1 

— * * 
gsi 

tr! 

ui 

k 

W 

J 

u 

O . 

•t; 



£ 

c 

a 

’3 

ca 

c 

P 

S3 

| 

.* 

1 1 
5 « 

!| 

55 

S 

W 

U. 

O 

H 

GLASGOW CITV. (•) 






u* 

P*4 O'- 

< 




Mt k - 

Parish 

1736 

1733 

10 

94 



1074 

679, 

3282 

3916 

719 

noch, St - - (1) 

Parish 

1618 

1667 

12 

67 

— 

10.38 

529 

3156 

3882 

705 

tmes, St - 

Parish 

1627 

1644 

12 

112 

— 

1084 

.560 

3418 

3815 

726 

>hn, St - - - (2) 

Parish 

1812 

1826 

6 

97 

— 

1 1U91 

734 

3752 

2555 

4215 

796 

liddlc, or St Andrew's 
nr St Mungoe's • 

Parish 

1316 

1545 

15 

133 

— 

674 

6711 

878 

3176 

573 

Parish 

1835 

1841 

15 

85 

2 

961 

4010 

4813 

882 

wih-West, or K am shorn 

Parish 

1217 

1250 

6 

81 



708 

522< 

2667 

3546 

I 601 

oulh, or Black friar's 

Parish 

166(1 

1671 

5 

38 

— 

889 

782 

2876 

5590 

626 

outh-West, or St Man’s 

Parish 

1397 

1611 

10 

123 

— 

811 

800 

3095 

3770 

686 

cat, or St George’s 

uburbs : 

Parish 

1867 

1906 

17 

171 

4 

827 

1074 

4250 

5353 

960 

Baron v - - (3) 

Parish 

10,781 

10,886 

no 

4.35 

324 

5.360 

5001 1 

24,628 

27,291 

51,91: 

Corbels - - (4) 

Parish 

4654 

4679 

27 

460 

66 

5387 

1226 

10,400 

11,959 

22,55 



31,644 

51,956 

244 

1917 

396 18,104 

15,456' 

68,119 

78,924 

14704 


(•) The following Certificate was attached to the Abstract of the Enumeration of the City of Glasgow, 

and its Suburbs : 

" I Certify, that the Parochial Officers have made oath, that the above is a faithful Return of the 
number of inhabitants in their respective Parishes ; (two additional Churches having been built since 
1811, the population is now divided into twelve, instead of ten Parishes.) The classification and calcu- 
lations have been made by me, from which I have drawn the following results : — Since 1811, the increase 
of the inhabitants has been 46,294 ; this number is to be accounted for from the great increase of trade 
and manufacture; during the war, and for some time after its termination. Or late yean, there has 
been a falling off of the population, arisifig chiefly from emigration and the want of employment From 
the year 1812 to 1817. the houses were nearly all occupied ; whereas, at present, there are 1917 un- 
occupied houses, (not tenements), calculated to accommodate 8818 persons. The average number of 
persons in each family is four, and OOl-lOOOths; Children under ten yean of age are equal to one-fourth, 
*od 13-1000ths, of the whole population ; persons under twenty yean of age are equal to four-ninths, 
and 41-1000ths, of the whole population; persons under thirty yean of age are equal to five-eighths, 
and 41-1000ths, of the whole population. For every apartment there are two persons to occupy it. 

(Signed) “ JAMES CLELAND, 

«* Superintendent of Public Works for the City." 


It would be uqjust not to mention in this place, that Mr Cleland has transmitted printed documents, 
containing very numerous and very useful statistical details concerning the City and Suburbs of Glas- 
gow; and that the example has produced imitation in some other of the principal towns of Scotland, 
though not to the same extent of minute investigation, by which Mr Cleland** labours are distinguished. 


(1) Two females in St- Enoch Parish upwards of 100 yean of age. (2) One female in St John’s 
Pariah upwards of 100 yean of age. (3) one female in Barony Parish upwards of 100 yean of age. 
(4) One male and one lemale in Gorbab Parish upwards of 100 yean of age. 
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SHIRE OF LANARK— continued. 


AGES OF PERSONS. 

MALES. 

Middle Ward- •• • 
Under Ward •• • ■ 
Upper Ward — 
c ity & Burgh of 
Glasgow 

Total of Males- 

i 

5 

to 

10 

10 

to 

15 

15 

to 

20 

20 

to 

30 

30 

to 

40 

40 

to 

50 

50 

to 

GO 

60 

to 

70 

70 

to 

80 

80 

to 

90 

90 

to 

100 

HO 

& 

“P: 

wards. 

< 

r 

0 

H 

4278 

961 

2382 

10,905 

1 

5268 

745 

2047 

8543 

2604 

622 

1696 

6762 

4072 

929 

2358 

10,509 

I 1 

2179 

514 

1298 

6925 

150C 

365 

90C 

4147 

i 

406 

100 

337 

912 

9 

* 

21! 

1 12 
J 3 
J 8 

> 15 

z 

1 

55.7-' 

5MJ 

LktS 

®,1U 

18,529 

15,519 

14.G03 

11,684 

17,868 

13,204 

(10,916 

6912 

H 

1755 

43! 

35 

1 Ju® 1 

FEMALES. 

Middle Ward---- 
Under Ward — 
Upper Ward-..- 
City & Burgh of 
Glasgow 

Total of Females 

Under 

5 

5 

to 

10 

10 

to 

15 

15 

to 

20 

20 

to 

30 

30 

to 

40 

40 

to 

50 

50 

to 

60 

GO 

to 

70 

70 

to 

80 

80 

to 

90 

1 

100 

& 

up- 

wards. 

- 

«c 

J- 

D 

H 

416^ 

898 

2300 

10,345 

5567 

792 

2059 

8613 

52 (X 
67 
1911 

818 

| 

4702 

1031 

2948 

15,403 

3016 

678 

1876 

10,134 

2378 

528 

1418 

7719 

157 

34 

109! 

494 


495 

99 

349 

1196 

15 

2 

10 

35 

5 6 

9 — 

6 9 

5 36 

1 

5 

16^1 

7W 

m 

mi 

13£6< 



15,704 

12,043 

797 

4995 

2157 

61 

2 51 

6 

a 

The Total Number of Persons in the Shire of Lanark was 244.367 : and the Number of Person j 

whose Ages were returned was 211. ."S I : whence it appears, that the Ages of almost all the Bosom | 
therein enumerated h^\ e been obtained in compliance with the question to that effect. 

The Total Number of Enumeration Returns received from tne Shire of Lanark was 51, every one 1 
of which contained nn answer to Uie question concerning Ages : a remarkably small propertku of the 
Returns of .Ages were somewhat deficient, or redundant— or incorrect in the respective Numbers of ; 
Males and Females. 

""j 

« &\)ive of 

PARISH, TOWNSHIP, 

OR 

EXTRA- PAROCHIAL TLACE. 

HOUSES : 

OCCUPATIONS: 1 

PERSONS: 1 

i 

3 

ei 

JZ 

a 

8 

fc-c 

>-* 

c 

bB 

i° 

JZ 

>. 

a 

f 

1 

| 

3 

1 

c 

D 

Families chiefly employed in 
Agriculture. 

5 d 

? | 
2 1 

6 3 

5 few 

>.■3 5 

Ff 

il 
1 s 

*■ 7r. 

if 
|I 1 

2 c i\ 
S p II 

gU 

I" 5 
< ~ 

s 

a 

< 

S 

■jj 

i | 

1 

£ 

k > 

b 

*• 

wi 

1«N 

»q 

ltd 

1 

Abercom - 
Rathgate - 
Horrowstownnesa 
i arriden - 
i rnmond, part of 
Halmeny - 
Ucclcamachen 

(1) Parish 
Parishj 

(2) Parish 
Parish 

(5) Parish, 
Parish 
Parish 

1 

173 

468 

311 

183 

11 

202 

58 

207 

765 

744 

323 

11 

290 

59 

1 

2 

1 

4 

s 

5 

53 

201 

38 

86 

112 

22 

28 

332 

290 

116 

1 

62 

10 

126] 

ss 

121 

5 

122 

27 

506 

1531 

653 

58 

783 

157 

17*3 

i i 

!t6j 


(1> !n the Parish of Abercom the increase of population is attributed to the Union Com), auJ to a 
provemente making by the »>rl of Hopctoun and other heritors. (2) The trad* of Borrt)'*>&>*Tiaea. 

, . } Y ‘hew . ry. i 1. (5) 

Edinburgh. The entire Ihirish contains 1804 inhabitants. 
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SHIRE OF LINLITHGOW— continued. 



HOUSES: 

OCCUPATIONS: 

PERSONS : 

PARISH, TOWNSHIP,' 

OR 

EXTRA-PAROCHIAL PLACE. 

Inhabited. 

By how many Families 
Occupied. 

1 

=3 

i 

1 

a 

P 

Families chiefly employed in 
Agriculture. 

Families chiefly employed in 
Trade, 

Manufactures, or Handicraft. 

All other Families not com- 
prised in the two preceding 
Classes. 

1 

FEMALES. 

TOTAL OF PERSONS 

Kirkliston, part of - (1) Parish 

Linlithgow Burgh Sc Parish: (2) 

Country-part - 

Town-part - 

Livingstone - - (3) Parish 

Dueensfen y (4) Burgh & Parish 

■Pfphichen Parish 

Mull - - (5) Parish 

Whitburn - - Parish 

243 

240 

312 

201 

79 

234 

206 

318 

312 

295 

710 

201 

158 

255 

210 

419 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

12 

, 

9 

’?! 

i 

J3 

172 

176 

35 

100 

68 

60 

94 

54 

77 

455 

87 

57 

75 

42 

133 

86 

42 

220 

14 

101 

114 

108 

192 

84 6 

756 

1110 

422 

320 

578 

519 

887 

759 

824 

1702 

522 

380 

619 

497 

1013 

1605 

1580 

3112 

944 

690 

1197 

1016 

1900 

TOTALS 

3302 

1965 

15 

3 

1224 

1817 

1924 

10,703 

11,982 

22,685 




(1) Kirkliston Parish is partly in Edinburghshire. The entire Parish contains 2213 inhabitant*. The 
Parish church stands in the county of Linlithgow. The increase of population in this and other adjoin- 
ing Parishes is partly attributed to the Union Canal, now in progress. (2) The entire Parish of Lin- 
lithgow contains 4692 inhabitants. (3) An increase of marriages is observed at Livingstone, in conse- 
quence of the low price of provisions, the rate of wages remaining stationary. (4) The Burgh and Parish 
of Queensfcrry coincide, and although the herring fishery has failed, and the soap manufacture declined, 
and the works at the landing places nave been completed, yet an increase of population is observable in 
Queensferry. (o) The Union Canal and the Houston colliery lutvc caused an increase of population in 
the Parish of Uphall. 


AGES OF PERSONS. 


Total 

of 

if » r rc 

Under 

5 

5 

to 

10 

10 

to 

15 

15 

to 

20 

20 

to 

30 

30 

to 

40 

40 

to 

50 

50 

to 

60 

60 

to 

70 

70 

to 

80 

80 

to 

90 

90 

to 

100 

100 

* 

wards. 

TOTAL. 

1705 

1718 

1513 

1475 

1429 

1256 

1028 

1113 

1678 

2110 

1187 

1361 

| 986 
1069 

1 

580 

826 

450 
66 7 

255 

2Jo 

85 

c 

9 

— 

1 10,861 
11,982 

■ ALL.t 

i* MALES 


The Total Number of Persons in the Shire of Linlithgow was 22,683 ; and the Ages, as returned, 

(being of 22,843 persons), appear to lie rather redundant, but in reality arc not so; 158 registered sea- 
men, whose ages are returned, having been purposely omitted in the Enumeration Abstract. 

The Number of Enumeration Returns received from the Shire of Linlithgow was 15, every one of 
which contained an answer to the question concerning the Ages of Persons. 


£ljtre of flat nr. 


8 — 

514 

317 

1 


126 

39 

152 

565 

722 

1287 

Auldearn ... Parish 

512 

325 

5 

9 

158 

88 

79 

723 

800 

1523 

Caldcr, part of - - (1 ) Parish 

*>39 

234 

1 

16 

93 

50 

91 

426 

527 

953 

Croy, iwrt of - (2) Parish 

131 

134 


1 

59 

19 

56 

277 

304 

581 


25 

23 

— 

_ 

22 

1 

— 

53 

55 

108 

Naim - (4) Burgh & Parish 

679 

765 

8 

12 

97 

196 

472 

1491 

1737 

3228 

Urquhart, part of - (5) Parish 

321 

333 

2 

9 

244 

36 

53 

547 

779 

1326 

TOTALS 

2012 

2131 

15 

54 

799 

429 

903 

4082 

4924 

9006 


(1) Colder Parish is partly in Inverness-shire. The entire Parish contains 11 SO inhabitants. (2) Croy 
• Parish is mostly in Inverness-shire. The entire Parish contains 1538 inhabitants. An improvement of 
moor land, by pensioners and others, is mentioned as a cause of increased population. (3) Moy and 
Dalracsie are partly in Inverness-shire. The entire Parish contains 1332 inhabitants. A few small farms 
having been thrown together, the imputation is therefore diminished. (4) The fishermen at Naim are 
one- tin rd more numerous than in 1811, and the depression of agriculture has driven many persons into 
the Burgh. (5) Urquhart Parish is mostly in Ross-shire. The entire Parish contains 2822 inhabitants. 
The population of the Nairnshire part of the Parish has declined from the distress of the times, which 
Is particularly felt here. 
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SHIRE OF NAIRN— continued. 




OCCUPATIONS 


HOUSES 


PARISH, TOWNSHIP; 


EXTRA-PAROCHIAL PLACE, 


ORKNEY ISLES. 


Mainland: (1) 

Andrews, St. - - (2) Paris! 

Birsay - Paris! 

Dearness - - Paris! 

Evic - Paris! 

Firth - Paris! 

H array - - - Paris! 

Holm and Paplay - Parishe 
Kirkwall - - Burg! 

Ola Saint - - Parisl 

Orphir, with Cava Island Parisl 
iLadall - - Parisl 

Sandwich - - Parisl 

Stennes - - Parisl 

Stromneas Burgh of Baron’ 

Stromness - - Parisl 


North Isles : 

Eday and Pharay 
Egilshay (-f) - 
Enhallow (-H 
Ciaireav (-F) - 
Ronaldahay, North 
Rousay (-+) - 
Shapinshay 
Sauda Island : 

Bur ness 
Cross 
Lady - 

Stronxay Island: 
Larly-Kirk - 
St. Peter’s - 


Islands 

Island 

Island 

Island 

Island 

Island 

Island 


Parish 

Parish 

Parish 


(1) What is called the Mainland, is the largest of the Orkney Irie*. som^M IWina. The 

arrangement of the Shire of Orkney, in the Abstract of 1811, was 'Ti Oir 

wholly of Islands : the present arrangement was furnished by the Sheriff-SuttUlute of Orkac>. (-> 
female in St. Andrew’s Parish upwards of 100 years of age. _ 
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SHIRE OF ORKNEY AND SHETLAND — continued* 



HOUSES : 

OCCUPATIONS: 

PERSONS: | 

ACE. 

Inhabited. 

By how many Families 
Occupied. 

tc 

a 

2 

‘3 

S3 

i 

l 

i 

c 

13 

Families chiefly employed in 
Agriculture. 

Families chiefly employed in 
Trade, 

Manufactures, or Handicraft 

All other Famines not com- 
prised in the two preceding 
Classes. 

males. 

FEMALES. 

TOTAL OF PERSONS. 


14.5 

165 



119 

18 

2ff 

402 

422 

821 


80 

93 

— 

5 

70 

12 

5 

218 

287 

535 


50 

56 

— 

— 

43 

4 

9 

150 

161 

291 


49 

50 

— 

— 

45 

3 

o 

138 

159 

297 

Island 

ltj 

16 

— 

— 

12 

1 

3 

36 

44 

80 


1455 

1598 

O 

9 

1186 

216 

196 

5745 

4177 

' 

7922 


50 

50 



_ 

21 

13 

16 

116 

129 

245 

Island 

1 

1 





1 

_ 



6 

1 

10 


52 

61 





59 

2 

- 

141 

153 

297 


51 

42 

— 

— 

34 

1 

7 

104 

116 

22(J 

Parish 

45 

68 

— 

1 

45 

1 


127 

161 

288 

Parish 

61 

69 



4 

69 





158 

196 

354 

Parish 

91 

102 

— 

3 

99 

3 

— 

277 

318 

595 

Parish 

275 

286 

3 

3 

123 

74 

89 

6.54 

712 

1396 

Parish 

117 

117 

1 

4 

69 

16 

32 

210 

307 

553 

Islands 

8 

8 

— 

— 

5 

1 

2 

22 

15 

37 


737 

804 

4 

15 

525 

111 

168 

1854 

2141 

3995 

Parish 

308 

317 

2 

4 

6 

10 

301 

862 

1022 

1884 

Parish 

259 

291 

— 

— 

260 

19 

15 

739 

816 

1585 

Parish 

317 

321 

2 

6 

302 

15 

4 

797 

1021 

1818 

) Parish 

692 

769 

3 

13 

643 

10 

116 

169c 

2105 

3798 

Town 

255 

520 

6 

2 

9 

165 

346 

984 

124C 

2224 

Parish 

57 

57 

— 

— 

48 

— 

9 

175 

185 

5 354 

Parishes 

325 

1 341 

— 

3 

335 

2 

4 

891 

1115 

5 2005 

Parish 

375 

1 370 

_ 

— 

364 

6 

6 

i| 103$ 

) 1225 

i 2264 

| Parish 

i 351 

1 405 

1 

5 

296 

11 

95 

■ 1045 

5 1266 

5 2309 

Parish 

1 44: 

! 455 

-1 

13 

36C 

- 

95 

; ii7< 

> 1425 

’ 2598 

Parish 

i 55‘ 

33’ 

- 

. — 

326 

4 

7 

r 911 

J 1071 

1 1991 

Parish 

i! 25- 

26$ 

) — 

S 

231 

l 1 

31 

711 

r 86$ 

) 1586 

Paris! 

i 27 

281 

) £ 

1 8 

) 265 

> 7 

fc 

i 701 

i 961 

1 17-’9 


421 

473< 

) 21 

r 6i 

l 3451 

l 25C 

.1 

) 103c 

> 11,80 

1 14,341 

l 26,115 


PARISH, TOWNSHIP, 


OR 


EXTRA-PAROCHIAL PLACE 


Wes tray Island : 

North, or Lady-Kirk 
East - 
West - 

Papa-Westray - 
Wicr (-H - 


Jouth Isles: 

Burra y 
Copinshay 

Flotta aim South-Faira 
Gram say 
Hoy - 
Walls Island : 

North-Walls - 
South-Walls - 
Ronaldshay, South, Island : 
SL Peters, or North- Kirk 
Lady, or South- Kirk 
! wanna y ic Pentland-Skerries 


SHETLAND-ISLES. 


Jressay, Burra, and \ 
yuarfl; (— h ) > 

belting - 

Dunrossness, Sandwlck, ' 
Cunnisburgh, . 

Isle 

Berwick 
and Gulberwick 
Ministry of Nesting: 


Sanilwlck, 'I 
h,Ac Faira- >(- 


ucr ,-v. 

say,(-H - ) 

tforthmavine (-+) 
ring wall, Whiteness, & 
dale, (-H (2) 

Jnst (-H 
Vails, Sandness, Papa, and \ 
Foula (-f) - ) 

i r ell, North, and Fetlar (-+) 
Tell, South and Mid (-J*) 


(1) The mixed occupation of the inhabitants of Aithstmg and SaniUtmg, and of Bnmy Birra, 
has caused almost all the families to be ascribed to agriculture in the latter, to the 
In the rest of Shetland, they are generally ascribed l to agriculture. In someof ‘JteOrknjy 
same doubt has evidently hail a like effect (2) The discovery of acol-l^nk » mentioned 1 in ithe I mg 
wall Return. The Returns of the Shetland Isles very generally ascribe port : of the whi^ 
to persons returned from the navy and army at the peace, and to the subdivision of land , besides *hicn, 
the fish ery U an inducement to early marriages. 
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SHIRE OF ORKNEY AND SHETLAND— continued. 


ORKNEY -ISLES : 
MAINLAND • 
NORTH-ISLES- ■ 
SOUTH-ISLES 
IHETLAND-ISLES 


AGES OF PERSONS. 


FEMALES 


903 

866 

670 

7">7 

413 

'97 

328 

-!>: 

221 

221 

189 

204 

31 6 

196 

204 

227 


ORKNEY ISLES: 

MAINLAND 

NORTH-ISLES 

SOUTH-ISLES 

5HETLAND-LSLES-. .. 

Total of FEMALES 


The Total Number of Persons in the Shire of Orkney and Shetland was 53,124 : and the Num ber cf 
Persons whose Ages were returned was 30,217 : whence it appears, that the Ages of between cme-KCO* 
and one-third part of the Persons therein enumerated have not been obtained in compliance with 0* 
question to that effect 

The Total Number of Enumeration Returns received from the Shire of Orkney and Shetland 
sixteen of which did not contain any answer to the question concerning the Ages of Persons, soJ ** 
thus marked (-f ) : among which are all (except two) of the -Shetland Isles. A small nroportioB of 
Returns of Age* were somewhat deficient, or redundant— or incorrect in the respective N umber ef 
and Females. 


MALES. 


Total of M ALES 


y Google 


3RKNEY-ISLES : 

MAINLAND 

NORTH-ISLES - - • 
SOUTH-ISLES - 
5HETLAN D-ISLES - - 
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St 


£!nrc of perblctf. 


PARISH, TOWNSHIP, 


OCCUPATIONS: PERSONS: 


EXTRA-PAROCHIAL PLACE. 


It HI? 

I i 111 

u* u. 55 < 


Ircughton 



Parish 

47 

47 





20 

15 

If 

114 

116 

>rumebricr 



Parish] 

.51 

53 



1 

29 

12 

12 

135 

158 

•Mdlestonc 

_ 


Parish 

149 

149 

— 

10 

128 

17 

■1 

418 

392 

Renhohn 

. 


Parish 1 

41 

41 



5 

51 

8 

5 

118 

121 

nner lei then, nart of 

- (1) 

Parish 

1 1 H 

151 





67 

57 

7 

319 

34 3 

tilbucho 

. 


Parish 

59 

59 





42 

12 

5 

147 

181 

(irkurd - 

. 


Parish 

57 

58 

1 

2l 

25 

11 

• 22 

170 

182 

..inton 

. 


Parish 

241 

267 



12 

100 

10-1 

63 

584 

610 

vync and Theggate 


Parish 

Parish 

26 

41 

26 

48 

— 

5 

24 

41 

1 

4 

1 

5 

99 

161 

77 

160 

Vew lands 

. 


Parish 

195 

195 



7 

117 

4i 

36 

505 

536 

-Hsebles, part of 

(2) Burch 6i Parish 

4 48 

595 

— 

3 

115 

! 315 

163 

1330 

1371 

skirling - 

. 

. 

Parish 

60 

> 61 

— 

2 

26 

16 

19 

179 

166 

>to bo 

• 


Parish 

62 

75 



6 

8 

10 

57 

195 

218 

Traquair - 

_ 

. 

Parish 

108 

108 





39 

21 

48 

325 

318 

Twcedsmuir 

* 

- 

Parish 

44 

46 

1 

— 

25 

6 

15 

111 

124 


TOTALS • • • 


1750 

i 1962 

2 

51 

837 

j 651 

474 

4973 

5073 


(1) Innerleithen Parish is partly in the Shire of Selkirk. The entire rtruh contains 705 inhabitants. 
(2) Part of the Parish of Peebles is in the Shire of Selkirk. The entire Parish contains 2705 inhabitants. 


The Total Number pf Persons in the Shire of Peebles was 10,046; and the Number of Persons 
whose Ages were returned was 10,024 : whence it ap]>ears, that the Ages of nearly all the Persons 
therein enumerated have been obtained in compliance with the question to that effect. 

The Total Number of Enumeration Returns received from the Shire of Peebles was 16, every one 
of which contained an answer to the question concerning Ages : a small proportion of the Returns of 
Ages were somewhat deficient, or redundant— or incorrect in the respective Numbers of Males and 
Females, i 
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IHrire of 



PARISH, TOWNSHIP, 


EXTRA-PAROCHIAL PLACE 


Aberdalgie 
\berfoil - 
\bernethy, part of 
\bemyte - 
\lyth, part of 
Arngask, part of 
Aucnterarricr 
Auehtergaven 
Balqu bidder 
Bcndochy 
Black font 

Blair, Atholl, & Strowan 

Blairgowrie 

I'allandar 

Caput h 

Cargill 

Clunie 

Collacc 

Comrio 

Crieff 

L'tilross - (8) Bu 

Cupar-Angus, part of 


Dull 

Dunbamey 
Dunblane 
Dunkeld 
Dunkeld, Little 
Dunning 
Errol 
"indogask 

organdenny, part of 
orterrot 
Fortin gall 
Fossoway, part of 
Fowlis-Eaater • 
Fowlis-Wester 


(1) In the Parish of Aberfoil, a pyroligneous acid manufactory has been establidied, and a slate quarry 
opened. (?) Abcrnethy Parish is partly in Fifeshire. The entire Parish contains 1 T* *1 1 nhalx tints . 
(.)) Alyth Parish is partly in the Shire of Forfar. The entire Parish contains 2569 inhabitant-. i4> Arn- 
gask rariih is partly in the Shire of Fife, partly in Kinross. The entire I*arish contains (ISO inhabitants. 
(5) The cotton trade, malting, and distilling, have increased at Auehterarder since INI 1. (C\ A <ptnrung- 
inill has been erocteii at Blairgowrie. (7) Emigration, and the enlargement of farms, are mentioned in 
the Returns from Clunie and VVeem. (8) The coal works, formerly carried on in the Parish of lAiboa^ 
have ceased, and the Burgh is in a state of decay. It is locally situate in Fifeshire. (9) Cupar Vngu# 
Parish is partly in the Shire of Forfar. The entire Parish contains 'JGC2 inhabitant*, i U*i ih* ptpa- 
lattoti of the Parish of Dull %ouki have appeared more numerous by 500, if taken in Februiry hriorr 
the departure of those who seek summer service in the Lowlands ; such persons are noticed in the j 
Kirkiruchael Return, and elsewhere. (11) A mineral spring has been discovered at Dunblane, i lit F or- 
gandenny is partly in the Shire of Kinross. The entire Pariah contains yl3 inhabitants. (13i The coo- 


I version of land to sheep pasture prevails in the Parish of FortingalL (H) Fossoway Parish is portly 
in the Shire of Kinross. The entire Parish contains 1311 inhabitants. (15) An enlargement of tarns* 
is mentioned as having caused a decrease of population at Fowlis-Westcr, at St. Martin's, Mettle, i 
Monivaird, and MuthiU, and in many other Parishes. (16) Invergowrie is partly in the shire of Furtar. 
but tlie whole is here entered. (17) One female in Kenmore Parish upwards ot 100 yean of age. Part 
ofthc population of this Parish ha.-* been removed to neighbouring Parishes. 
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SHIRE OF PERTH— continued. 



(18) An enlargement of farms has taken place at Kinclaven. (19) Kippen Parish is mostly in Stirling- 
shire. The entire Parish contains 2029 inhabitants. (20) Lecropt Parish is partly in Stirlingshire. The 
entire Parish contains .>13 inhabitants. (21) lx>gie Parish is partly in the Shire of Clackmannan, partly 
in that of Stirling. The entire I*arish contains 2013 inhabitants. (22) A Quarry has discontinued 
working at Ringoody, in the Parish of Loncforgan. (23) One female in St. Madoes' Parish up wants of 
100 years of age. (il) The boundary of Methven Parish, as assumed in 1811, was not the same as in 
1821 : so in Morarie Parish it was taken (1821) quo id Civilla, heretofore quoad Sacra. The Return of 
Morwic Parish includes the (.amis of Abercaimey, Auchnafree, Callandar, Cultoquhev, Glenalmond, and 
Mon»c; each of which, in the year 1811, made a distinct Return. (23) New Tuimpike R oasis have 
caused an increase of population in the Parish of Muckart. (2fi) A bleaclffiekl lias been established at 
Scone, and the population of the V illage has increased. (27) Tulliallan is locally situate in the Shire 
of Fife. The Snipping has been prosperous, and employs many of the inhabitants. (28) Many Tenants, 
ejected from Highland Parishes, have fixed their abode at Perth. 

















I 
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SHIRE OF PERTH— continued. 


SUMMARY 

or HOUSES, FAMILIES, AND PERSONS, IN THE SHIRE OF PERTH. 


DISTRICTS. 

Ac. 


shire of 
PERTH 


Town of 
PERTH 



The Total Number of Persons in the Shire of Perth was 139,050 ; and the Number of Persons 
Ages were returned was 158,810: whence it appears, that the Ages of nearly all the Persons i 
enumerated have been obtained in compliance with the question to that effbet. 


which contained an answer to the question concerning Ages. Several of the Return? ot 
somewhat deficient, or redundant — or incorrect in the respective Numbers of Males and Fem 


TOTAL. £ a s TOTAL. 8 § SI total of fkhho nn. 
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£!rire of &cnfrtbx. 






HOUSES: 

OCCUPATIONS: 

PERSONS : 









c 

• e i 

6 ? 




TAR1S1I, 

TOWNSHIP, 


.8 



i 

s, 

c 

3.* 

1 1 
i 1 

o s 
c * 



£ 

§ 

os 


OH 


! 


\i 


| 

imilies chiefly cm 
Agriculture 

lit 
ut 
i i 
i 1 
i 1 

icj 

111 


«/3 

w 

cu 

b* 

O 

EXTRA-l*AROCI!IAL PLACE. 

Inhabited. 

JZ 

>. 

a 

Building. 

| 

c 

U 

>-.2 

1*2 

|i 

MALES. 

•4 

5. 

w 

b. 

•4 

< 

H 

O 

H 









u* 






Abbey - 


(1) 

Parish 

1459 

4210 

8 

1 

556 

3688 

166 

| 9G09 

10,966 

20,57 

Beith. Dart of 

_ 

(2) 

I*arish 

10 

11 

— 

— 

9 


— 

29 

38 

6 

Cathcart, part of 

(3) 

Parish 

217 

365 

— 

3 

84 

239 

42 

mo 

955 

188 

Dunlop, port of 
Eagles nam 


(4) 

(5) 

Parish 

Parish 

12 

219 

12 

384 

— 

— 

10 

84 

294 

6 

*>4 

932 

34 

995 

6 

192 

Eastwood 


(G) 

Parish 

527 

1151 

1 

4 

144 

951 

56 

26.50 

3026 

567 

Erskinc 


Parish 

143 

167 

— 

4 

93 

48 

26 

| ^95 

478 

.97 

Govan, part of 


l") 

Parish 

80 

109 

— 

— 

20 

71 

18 

257 

293 

55 

Greenock (S) | 

East 

Parish 

796 

796 

5 

65 

57 

506 

553 

1610 

1993 

360 

Middle 


Parish 

361 

1866 

2 

54 

7 

503 

1356 

3011 

4249 

726 

West 


Parish 

525 

2698 

9 

178 

75 

1273 

1350 

4760 

6465 

11,22 

(Houston and Killellan - 

(0) 

Parish 

208 

4.33 

— 

— 

UK) 

320 

13 

1080 

1257 

231 

tlnchinnan 


Parish 


105 

— 

o 

59 

8 

38 

288 

291 

58 




Parish 

478 

478 

1 

6 

106 

159 

233 

1102 

1242 

234 

. 


Parish 

402 

827 

4 

4 

143 

636 

48 

. 1986 

2227 

421 

Kilmalcolm 



Parish 

247 

310 

1 

8 

206 

95 

9 

i 778 

822 

160 

Lochwinnoch 



Parish 

507 

841 

— 

2 

254 

52.3 

67 

1975 

2155 

415 

M earns 


(10) 

Parish 

282 

405 

— 

4! 

201 

167 

■ 37 

1 1027 

1268 

229 

Neilston - 


Parish 

679 

1269 

5 

30 

204 

1040 

25 

2957 

3692 

654 

Paisley 

Port-Glasgow 


(ID 

Burgh 

in h; 

5730 

8 

87 

357 

4541 

832 

12,133 

14,295 

26,42 


(12) 

Town 

1285 

1295 

8 

89 

45 

GT * 

574 

2271 

2991 

526 

Renfrew - 

Burgh it Parish 

358 

! 512 

3 

5 

111 

358 

45 

1264 

1.382 

264 


TOTALS • • • 


10,490 23,977 
I 

55 

546 

2725 

15,780 

5472 

151,178 

60,997 

11217 


(1) The Return of the Abbey Parish includes that part of it which is situate East of the River Cart, 
and from which a separate Return was received and entered in 1811. Rather more than half the popu- 
lation of the I^arish may l>c ascribed to the Town of Paisley, which is surrounded by the Abbey Parish. 
(2) Bcith Parish is mostly in Ayrshire (Cunningham District.) The entire Parish contains 117- inha- 
bitants. (3) Cat heart Parish is partly in Lanarkshire. The entire Parish contains 2056 inhabitants. 
The increase of population arises from its contiguity to Glasgow. (4) Dunlop Parish is mostly in Ayr- 
shire. The entire Parish contains 1097 inhabitants. (.5) A cotton-mill has been established at Kagle- 
sharn since INI 1. (6) One male in Eastwood Parish upwards of 100 years of age. (7) Govan Parish is 

•mostly in Lanarkshire. The entire Parish contains 4325 inhabitants. (H) It appears, that in the Return 
of the West Parish of Greenock, nearly 500 seamen belonging to registered vessels, were included ; these 
have been deducted. The three Parishes together ajijxar to contain 22,088 inhabitants. (9) One male 
in Houstoun and Killellan Parish upwards of 100 Years of age. (10) Bleachfield* have been much in- 
creased at M earns, and the population also from that cause. (11) The Burgh of Paisley consists of 
Three Parishes: of which the High Church Parish contains 12,442 inhabitants, the Middle Parish 6421 
inhabitants, the Low Parish 5565 inhabitants ; add to which the Suburb comprised in the Return of 
Abbey Parish, containing 11,620 inhabitants, so that the total number of inhabitants in Paisley may be 
estimated at 28,000. One male and one female in the Burgh of Paisley are upwards of 100 yean of age. 
(12) One male in Port Glasgow upwards of 1U0 years of age. 


AGES OF PERSONS. 


Total 

of 


MALES 
FEMALES • 


fl Under 

5 

10 

15 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

i 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Up- 

0 

5 

10 

15 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

SO 

90 

100 

wards. 

H 

Ml 

7529 

6501 

5706 

8889 

5634 4615 

3200 

2132 

921 

231 

2G 

4 

1.) 1,3 

|jgv 

7282 

6ti54 

6507 

10,586 

6293 4896 

! 

3431 

2240 

1029 

279 

31 

1 

58,1 


The Total Number of Persons in the Shire of Renfrew was 112,175; and the Ages, as returned 
being of 112,577 Persons, are rather redundant than deficient. 

The Number of Enumeration Returns received from the Shire of Renfrew was 22, every one o 
which contained an answer to the question concerning the Ages of Persons. 
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or Moss anB Cromarty 


rAItlSM, TOWNSHtr, 


extra-parochial r l a c e 


\lne«vs 

Vpplecroas (-f ) 
Vvoch 
kit \ as 
Boutin 

'romarty - 

Dingwall (-+) 
alderton - 
’cam 

odderty (-f ) 
icirloch (-J-) 
rlcnshiel 
iillicrnan 
iilmuir, Easter 
oltearn - 
incur dine 
intail 
nock bain 
ochalsh - 
ochbroom 
ocliarron 
ochs 

ogic, Easter 
»g g 

esolis • - 
osemarkie (-J.) 
oss keen - 
ornoway 
ain 
arbat 
ig * 
rquhart (part of) 
rray (part of) - 


( 12 ) ■ 


TOTALS- 



HOUSES : 


i 

1 

>»'E. 

If 

& 

5 

1 

2 

0 


c 


JZ 



jc 


'B 

c 


a 



h 260 

267 

15 

14 

h 508 

525 

2 

30 

h 571 

397 

4 

15 

h 529 

529 





b 405 

414 

5 

16 

n 310 

501 

J 

8 

h 161 

165 



5 

li 519 

4 65 

3 

8 

h 204 

211 

5 

7 

h 556 

361 

7 

15 

h 425 

414 

1 

1 

>» 527 

527 

1 


1 131 

139 



10 

1 222 

224 

3 

2 

l 316 

326 

3 

8 

i 298 

32 7 

3 

7 

1 444 

445 

4 

7 

1 201 

210 

_ 


1 450 

459 

3 

18 

1 450 

457 


1 

> 877 

896 

14 

33 

345 

369 

1 

12 

589 

589 





221 

221 



12 

331 

336 

6 


265 

278 

6 

13 

300 

359 

7 

18 

572 

645 

21 

48 

788 

851 

6 

8 

575 

663 

2 

6 

561 

381 

16 

10 

566 

592 

2 

1 

500 

311 

4 

10 

616 

620 

2 

2 

13,638 i 

14,506 

146 

345 - 


OCCUPATIONS: 



a^ry; » in 

Parish. <h) Four females upwards of 100 years of age in?xxfiarron PariS £ f *** “• Lo ‘* brooo » 
females upwards of 100 years of ace in Lochs Parisli lmnSr”® i* (9) T?* 1 maIe * *nd throe 
Cullicudden, united. (11) The Return o^RoLmarkie T’ ®5 lcU J s i x : akll ¥- Kirkmichd and 
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SHIRES OF ROSS AND CROMARTY — continued. 


AGES OF PERSONS. 


5 10 15 20 30 40 50 00 TO 80 90 l'*0 j ~ 

Jn , dCI to to to to to to to to to to to up _ g 

10 15 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 wards. H 


MALES 

FEMALES • • • 




The Total Number of Person* To the Sturos °f 

iKbTtMn cmnpBince with Urn 
‘'"St.WA Enumeration Returns reeeived from the Shires *“«£! 

I jwoi^t^^of^hc^ltetmn^ofhR^were'somcwiutdefiden^or ^mndant^o/ineorTCCt^in tho^reetfCCtive 

Numbers of Male* and 1 emales. 












Abstract of Returns under the Population Act , 1 Geo. TV. e. 94- 


SHIRE OF ROXBURGH — continued. 




HOUSES : 

OCCUPATIONS: 

PERSONS: 







.5 

£ e 

f? 66 



o5 

PARISH, TOWNSHIP, 


s 

1 



1 

>» 

o 

l 1 
1 1 

1? 



2 

2 

£ 

OR 



ti 



B| 

S 

|c J 



fi. 

iXTRA-PAROCIIIAL PLACE. 

| 

1 

c 

if 

o 

JS 

a 

Building. 

i 

3 

3 

c 

c 

p 

si 

li, 

| 

I 

tit 
•i 1 

E 5 

n 

U. 

i c — 

t;C 

n 

MALES. 

FEMALES. 

h 

5 

i 

KELSO District. 












ckford - 

Parish 

214 

219 

2 

8 

177 

32 

10 

525 

6% 

1133 

dnam 

Parish 

120 

120 

— 

s 

69 

25 

i 

270 

.531 

lOl 

ou train 

Parish 

54 

59 

— 

15 

14 

14 

162 

163 

an 

clso - - -(H) 

Parish 

5.)j 

1127 

4 

3 

158 

503 

46^ 

2273 

2587 


inton - 

Parish 

78 

79 

— 

4 

73 

2 

4 

215 

2 to 

45f 

iakerston 

Parish 

58 

. 59 

- 

44 

6 

9 

169 

176 

343 

lorebottle 

Parish 

184 

207 


6 

12 

156 

44 

7 

52.5 

545 

I07C 

oxburgh - - (9) 

Parish 

199 

202 

2 

160 

21 

21 

430 

49d 

SW 

uraitholm 

Parish 

111 

125 

— 

72 

26 

27 

240 

2SG| 

52LI 


Parish 

105 

10G 

— 

2 

73 


20 

PH 

257 

431 

prouston - - (9) 

etholm - 

Parish 

294 

296 


8 

175 

57 

M 

605 


1371 

Parish 

231 

317 

— 

7 

122 

108 

87 

581 

6^ 

1280 



2181 

2913 

8 

i 

7s i 

1295 

849 

7© 

6189 

7155 

13,342 


(1) Iht-turagc has lxvn converted to tillage in the Parish of Rowden. (?) Cala>hiel« Pariah b mostly 
in the <hirc of Selkirk. (3) The decrease of Population in the Parish of Lilliesleaf is very recent, and 
nerhans temporary. ( i) Ashkirk Parish is j>arUy in the Shire of Selkirk. The entire Parish contains 
>11 inhabitants. V ) Koljertown Parish is partly in the Shire of Selkirk. The entire Ihirbh contains 
071 inhabitants. (6) Selkirk Parish is mostly in the Shire of Selkirk. The entire Parish contain* 
•# 728 inhabitants. (7) Several card ing-m ills have been erected in tire Parish of YVkltoo rince 1SIL 
Ts) One female in Kobo Parish upwards of 100 years of age. (9) Fannie labour in agriculture is sfcU 
prevalent in the Parish of Roxburgh, though not to such a degree as heretofore. The first part of this 
observation is applicable to the Parish of Sprouston. (10) Stitchel is partly in the Shire of Berwick, tad 
the whole is here entered. 


SUMMARY 


OF HOUSES, FAMILIES, AND PERSONS, IN THE SHIRE OF BOXBU1GU. 


is tr icts of . __ 

C AST LETO W N-M EL R OS E . • • 

1520 

1172 

1788 

18<:S 

6 

4 

53 

52 

832 

654 

533 

790 

650 

^t,i 

4053 

4199 

4471 

4444 

f: 


171 1 

2130 

9 

7S 

83 J 

64 Si 

4967 

54 If 


2181 

2313 

8 

78 

i 1295 

849 

769j 

cud 

7153 

KELSO 



_ 1 


6587 

8639 

"jJ 

242 

3613 

2822 

72f>4j 

19,408' 

21.434 

40,895 

TOT \LS f 



AGES OF PERSONS. 


MALES. 



U ndcr 

5 

10 

15 

20 

30 

40 

50 

GO 

70 

80 

90 

100 

it 

•4 

< 

District 

5 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

up- 

s 

of 


10 

15 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

wards. 


STLETOWN- \ 

, T'l neer >••••• * • 

605 

578 

491 

424 

606 

412 

364 

295 

171 

84 

23 

o 


4053 

dELKiiaa ) 

WICK 

F7> 

519 

509 

598 

594 

514 

.191 

303 

165 

90 

22 

3 

— 

4211 

OBURGH 

776 

707 

641 

464 

688 

557 

161 

317 

211 

105 

36 

5 

±- 

•> - 

LSO 

‘911 

898 

784 

659 

836 

626 

564 

419 

307 

163 

3) 

3 


L. 

Total of MALES 

2965 

2732 

2125 

1925 

2724 

2109 

1780 

1351 

855 

440 

12U 

11 

— 

I'H 


L 
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SHIRE OP ROXBURG H— continued. 


AGES OF PERSONS. 


CASTLETOWN ) 
MELROSE * 
HAWICK 
JEDBURGH 
K.KI.SO 


Total of MxVLES 


6M .5431 505 
692 T3Q 594 


15 

20 

jgJlBlEfl 

60 

Qj 

80 

□H 

►4 

< 

to 

to 

to 

to to 

to 

to 

to 

iHKa 

H 

20 

SO 

40 

.50 60 

70 

m 

90 


•s 

463 

716 

419 

435 323 

223 

110 

25 

3 — 

447 

35.5 

758 

495 

444 345 

239 

102 

2oi 

1 — 

444 

513 

915 

660 

488 359 

275 

111 


2 — 

541 

764 

1276 

842 

629 474 

395 

234 

60 

< 

715 
I ■ ..!■ 

2125 

3665 

MM 

II 

II 

1152 

560 

141 

io| 1 

21,48 


The Total Number of Persons in the Shire of Roxburgh was 40,892 ; and the Ages as returned, being 
of 40,905 Persons, arc rather redundant than dcticicnt. 

The Number of Enumeration Returns received from the Shire of Roxburgh was 34; every one of 
-which contained an answer to the question concerning the Ages of Persons. 



11) Ashkirk Parish is mostly in Roxburghshire. The entire Parish contains 544 inhabitant}. (?) Ga- 
lashiels forms part of the Pansh of Lindean with Galashiels (Roxburghshire). The entire Parish con- 
tains 1545 inhabitants. (3) lrtnerleithcn Parish is mostly in the Shire of Peebles. The enfire Parish 
contains 705 inhabitants. (4) Peebles Parish is mostly in the Shire of Peebles. (.5) Robertown Parish 
is mostly in the Shire of Roxburgh. The entire Pariah contains 674 inhabitants. (6) Selkirk is partlv 
in the Shire of Roxburgh. The entire Parish contains *728 inhabitants. 
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SHIRE OF 8ELEIRK— continued. 


AGES OF PERSONS. 


Total 

of 

Under 

5 

5 

to 

10 

10 

to 

15 

15 

to 

20 

20 

to 

30 

30 

to 

40 

40 

to 

50 

50 

to 

60 

00 

to 

70 

70 

to 

80 

80 

to 

90 

90 

to 

100 

KM 1 3 

wa£**J £ ’ 


| 

| 

56 ') 

365 

347 

539 

4$t! 

511 

55,1 

■m 

29t 

307 

207 

218 

110 

144 

I 

E 

B 

n 

•'KM ALES 


The Total Number of Person* in the Shire of Selkirk was 0637; and the Number of Persons whtne 
Ages weav returned was also 6637 : whence it a pp ear s, that the Ages of all the Persons eaummtrJ. 
have been obtained in coniplianoc widi the question to that effect 

The Number of Lnumcmtion Returns tee d red ham the Shire of Selkirk was 9; every one of whirh 
contained an answer to tlie question concerning the Ages of Persons. 


Shirt of 5*tfrlfng. 


r am sit, ; o • n 3 ii ip, 

OR 

k T u a - r a r o c i i i a I. r i . a c k . 

i 

HOUSES: 

OCCUPATIONS; 

PERSONS : 

| 

| 

2 

ra 

£*g 

ft 

jet 

ffl 

& 

c 

3 

2 

1 

2 
3 


.5 

i 

5* 

Cm J 

y 

n 

t* 

i 

1 

S c 

I £ 
i 1 

Ut 

ill 

I I 

1 1 
u. 25 

is* 

fc-5 

pj 

II 

ll 

S*. 

ed 

TP. 

tpf 1 

y. 1 

y I 

J 



\irth 

Parish 

241 

406 

3 


84 

90 


; 9i5 

95S 

19tVl 

\l»a 

0) Parish 

200 

254 

— 


o' 

14 

116 

12i; 5SS 

508 

iuJ 

Tildcrnock 

Parish 

166 

171 

1 

lol 

78 

70 

23 

416 

4 44 

894 


- Parish 

201 

589 

2 


4| 

58 

316 

15 

18,7 

1074 

•JOill 

Hothkcnuar 

- (V) Pari&h 

1115 

173 




2 

39 

35 

9f] 

40 

416 

n/i 

IJuchanan 

Pnriali 

HI 

155 

1 


3 

15 

13 

129 

>7u 

3*0 

7<vS 

Jam|nue 

- (3) Parish 

4.78 

9 60 

4 

32 

108 

806 

4i| 

141H 

4«-i 

1 >amy - k 

Parish 

444 

691 

o 


4; 

105 

199 

387 

imi 

1755 

336 r 

Dry men (-H 

Par uli 

2B6 

318 

— 

20 

17_* 

56 


] s'*; 

y *. 

10-L 

Di'iiinacc Parish: 

- (4) 












Pi novan, Little 

1 )btrict 

49 

57 

— 


7 

25 

17 

u 

130 

168 

shJ 

Donovan, Meikle 

District 

76 

127 

— 


2 

23 

70 

7\ 

3oe 

338 

fc4 J 

Dunipacc 

District 

7 

7 




5 

1 

1 



a 

Torwood 

District 

26 

31 

— 


1 

15 

9 

7 

! 84 


led 

Falkirk - 

- (!>) Parish 

1408 

1 1823 

10 

19 

191 

1023 

16< it 

545i 

and 

I1L55A 

Fintry 

•- l*irUh 

112 

1 H 

1 


5 

20 

!& 

*srt! 513 

»3 

lift? 

Liorguimock 

- Parish 

151 

182 

5 



111 

71 

— 

<£ 

a 

1 S 6 -, 

Kil learn • 

Par i h 

181 

205 

1 


H 

55 

122 

VS 

503 


1 

Kilimtrick, New or Earner I'awli 

125 

18-1 

— 

25 

59 

81 


3 **'■ 

1 '*2 


Kiuyth 

- (6) Pari;h 

832 


4 

4 r * 

362 

4.Vt 

144 

2103 



Kipju n, i>art of 

(T) I arid! 

312 

; 3i3 

J 

13 

60 


162 

639 

I 70sj 

1 15B« 

Lrubcrt 

t*) Parish 

SUB 

661 

1 


8 

221 

5a“ 

137 

i 1713 

1 177s 

1 .>4/,! 

la*cropt, part irf - 

- <9) Pariah 

36 


1 

H 

14 

30 

SI 129 

1 


Logic, parr of 

(10) Parish 

1119 

139 

— 

- 

37 

6 | 

* 

l 511 

1 5 '7 

M 

Nlmravonsi.le ( -?•) 

- (5) Parish 

281 

296 

,5 


81 

82 

105 

ut* we 

1 77P] 

JO 

\uuans, Sl ( - 4- ) 

Parish 

i?tw 

1511 

10 


M 

401 

1042 

•a 

| 3972 1 

n 

8 STM 

1’ohnont (- 4 - ) 

- Parish 

422 

442 

2 

21 

42 

61 

3^3 

JU8-. 

i ,0 *3 

2irJ 

'•lamanan 

Pariah 

164 

185 

4 



120 

471 

IK. 49- i 

• W 2 

ski] 

■Stirling • til) 

Burgh A- Pariah 

7H 

lot* 

« 


H 

13 

1136 

53, Uf 3273 

SMB! 

TllJ 

'trathblane 

Paiidi 

119 

ICO 

3 


3 

45 

109 

C 

jt 57 a 


TO( 

TO 

PALS 

8984 


i H 

i CC 

1 338 

2600 

0641 

4**2 

sM,718 

\ 

33 

zrrj 

S5^v- 


(1) The c\tf)feion of blanket ami pki«l manufacture is mentioned in tile Return from Ahx <7i Thf 
collieries are iucf«***d in the Pari&liof Bollikennar. (.5) The linen prinlAtld* have continued in a ficu- 
i idling -late i t < V.mi*ic ; also coal -work-. end lime-works; hence the great inaeese of l ^ op sto r. 
I h The entire Paru-li of Uunipaee contains 1168 inhabitants. Milton is included in the Return of 
dciklc-I Icnoi <5) Die works on the Union Canal have caused an increase of Population at Faflurk, 

m the Parish of Muiravonsidc, anti in some other Parishes. (6) The coal-works at Bant* n IsavccaweC 
an increase of Population in the Parish of Kilsyth. (T) Kippen Parish is partly in the Shm> of Pertt 
The entire l^triih contains 2029 inhabitants. (8) The ap; 1, m < i< . r >n in tbr Pnu6 

of Larbert is supposed to arise from a defective Return in 1811, the Csrrau foundry and iron-Kv-rbi N- 
ing situate in thw Parish, and continuing in a flourishing state. (9) I.cvropt Parish L* moody in ttu- 
SI i ire of Perth. The entire Parish contains 51.7 inhabitants. (10> Logje Parish is partly ;n tSe Shar 
of Clackmannan, partly in Perthshire. The entire Parish contains 2015 inhabitants. (1 1 > ^r rhag Pa 
rish is portly in the Shire of Clackmamuui. The entire Parish contains 7-71 1 inhabitant*. 
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Parish 


issint 

'lyne 

:rwch 

Dornoch 
) umes* 


Parish* 

(1) Parish! 
Burgh! 

ami Pnroh| 
>2) Puish 
Parish; 

(2) Parish! 
(2) Parish 
(2r Parish 
(2) Parish; 
(.1) Parish 

(1) Parish' 

(2) Parish 1 
(2) Parish 


[iolspie - 
Kildonan * 
Lair# 

Ia>th 

Hcay. part of 
Uogart 
Tongue - 


SHIRE OF SSiULltt Q^Ctmtinued. 


Abstract uj lid arm uiulcr the }*<> /mini ion Ad, 1 (ito. IV. t. S>4. 


AGES OF PERSONS. 


JHrire of Jrutierlanfc. 


alii 


818 11,088 12,752 *3-, 8* 


(l) The entire Pariah of Dornoch contains 3100 inhabitants. Many families have lately settled on im- 
provcable Moors; the same observation is applicable to the Parish of Creech. • (2) Small tenants are seal 
to have been removed, and sheep-farms established in the Parishes of Durness, Parr, Golspie, Kildonan, 
Lairg, ami (in some degree) Rogart ; but such transferor inhabitants has not prevented an increase of 
Population in the Shire of Sutherland generally. (5) The Parish of Loth includes the fishing station 
of Helmsdale, where the Population is greatly increased, (i) fteay Parish is mostly in the Shire of 
Caithness. The entire Parish contains 0815 inhabitants. 


AGES OF PERSONS. 


EE 


m 


ISXTKA f AHOt lll AL Pl.ACL. 


HOUSES: 


OCCUPATIONS: 


PERSONS: 
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AbUraoi of Return* under the Population Aei t 1 Geo. IK e. 94 . 


$>fotre of OBtgton. 


PARISH, TOWNSHIP, 


OCCUPATIONS: t PERSONS; 


IXTRA-r AROCHI AI. PLACE.U 


1 II 111 III 
Is 1 ili I, 

ill I 1 *! 


i §=£, 

u, J5 ^ 


Raascrton 

nch 

virkcolm 

virkcowan 

urkinncr 

virkninidcfl 

4milt 

.ucc, New 

uce, Old, or Glculuec 
dochrum 
Vnningham 
and Newton-Stewart 
’«»rt|>atr»ck 
nrrby 

'toneykirfc 

dranraer - R 

V hi thorn - II 



Parish 

182 

(1) 

Parish 

478 

(?) 

Parish 

310 


Parish 

219 


Parish 

266 

(31 

Parish 

407 

(1) 

Parish 

101 


1 ‘arish 

no 


Parish 

346 


Parish 

3 33 

4) Parish \ 
Tow n f 

H 

(5) 

Parish 

267 

lO 

Parish 

206 

Parish 

(129 

gh A 

Parish 

401) 


Hurgti A: Parishlj 
Burgh Ai Parish 


189 

5 

13{J 153 

18 

494 

11 

is 356 

97 

371 

5 

lj 262 

99 

*73 

1 

bl 80 

32 

*90 



4 196 

54 

442 

1 

12 219 

95 

463 

7 

C 268 

90 

117 

*2 

9 72 

20 

.38? 

.3 

1? 216 

Bl 

369 

l 

4 236 

65 

565 

4 

2 241 

*17 

380 

1 

1 132 

217 

261 

— 

4 102 

1 IS 

640 

14 

.36 496 

lid 

503 

9 

7 91 

JM 

535 

2 

11 193 

147 

410 

5 

4 212 

vm 

6774 

69 

150 3525 



976 19571 
9S4 iSill 


.“51 8 IS 973 IMS 

11 619 TOO 1319 

Hfl 151? 1651 5133 

BIB 1098 1365 2463 

195fl HW1 1290 2561 
m 922 1120 SH2 


(1) The Increase of Population at Inch, at Lcswalt, and In most of the other Parishes in the Shire of ! 
Wig ton, is Ascribed to the influx of Irish Settlers. (2) In the Parish of (virkcolm, feus have been granted, 
ana lands sublet to small tenants. (3) At Port-Nessock in the Parish of Kirkmaiden, the construction 
of a harbour pier has caused a temporary increase of population; but the decay of careful Scottish 
manners, which checked early marriages, i> another cause much more efficient ; the influx of IrWi i 
Settlers, who require nothing but the cheapest and coarsest food, producing an increase of napuktavi I 


Settlers, who require nothing but the cheapest and coarsest food, producing an increase of papuktaw 
without restraint. One male upwards of 100 years of age, in Kirmaiden Parish. (4) A great tnrre*e 
of |M?iwlation is noticed at Newton-Stewart, in" the l*arish of Penningham. (5) The improvement tf the 
harbour of Portnatrick has created eniployroent, and attracted new Settlers. (6) One mak> upwards of 
100 yean of age in Sorby Parish. 



Tho Total Number of Persons In the Shiro of Wlgton waa 33,240 ; and the Ages as returned (being 
of .33,308 Persons) are rather redundant than deficient- 

The Number of Enumeration Returns received from the Shire of Wigton was 17 i retry one of which 
contained an answer to the question concerning the Ages of Persons. 


"•* Jn page 14, ( Shire of Clackmannan,) seventh line front the bottom 
for 39,598 read 7677. 
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